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THE 
Tranſlators Preface. 


t Intend not to enter into a large Diſcourſe of the Excellency and Uſefulneſs of 

[| Hiſtory : That Province has been undertaken by a thouſand abler hands. 

Tully's ſhort Charafter is juſt, and very ſignificant, when he calls it, 

= Times Witneſs; Truths Light ; The Life of Memory ; The Herald 
7 of Antiquity ; and the Miſtreſs of Life. 

But 4s amongſt all prophane Hiſtories, none can for Greatneſs of Aftion, 
rudence of Counſels, and Heroick Examples of all ſorts of Vertue, compare 
with That of the Commonwealth of Rome ; ſo of all Roman Hiſtorians, 

- Titus Livius, both for Copiouſneſs and Elegance, for Accuracy and unblemiſhd 
Fidelity, is juſtly prefer d. Whoſe Excellent Works (as far as Extant, with 
Supplements for all that is wanting) we undertake to preſent you with in Engliſh; 

7 and the buſmeſs of this Preface is to give SEE 

7 1. Some Memoirs of the Authors Life and Writings. 

2. An Account of this preſent Tranſlation, 


Titus Livius was born at Padua (whence his common Addition is, Pata- 
vinus) a City of Italy, renowned for its Antiquity ( ſaid to be built by Ante- 
nor, four bundred ears before Rome) as well as for its ſtrength, having been 
able to bring into the Field one hundred thouſand ( ombatants, and from which, 
' - 48 Venice was but a Colony, ſo it ſtill belongs to that Nluſtrious Republick 
. (ſuch being the fate of Towns, as well as Perſons, that ſometimes the Mother 
#s forc'd to depend on the Daughter) and remains to this day a place famous 
for Learned Men, being honour d with an Wniverſity , renowned eſpecially for 
 - the ſtudy of the Noble Art of Medicine. Fe was born about the ear 694. 
after the building of Rome ; that is, (according tothe beſt Chronalogers) in 
i the ear of the World 3906. and fifty ſix years before the Incarnation of our 
Bleſſed Saviour. BE | 
un How he ſpent his younger years, though no Authors particularly mention, yet 
we may eafily gueſs at the Tillage by the Crop , and conclude him then laboriouſly 
and no leſs ſucceſsfully employ'd in the Studies of Literature and Eloquence, 
whereof he gave an early Specimen in certain Philoſophical Dialogues mention'd 
by Seneca (Epiſt. 100.) which 'tis likely be might preſent to Auguſtus, and 
thereby firſt attraFt the Eſteem of that moſt Illuſtrious Prince , - and grand Pa- 
tron of Learned men. For 'tis certain , our Author was not only well known to ; 
him , but ſo much in his Favour , that though afterwards he gave him a very + 
free Account of the' Civil Wars, and ſpoke ſo honourably of the Republican Party, 
that the Emperour Czſar jocularly called him Pompeianus , one of Pompey's 
Fattion ; yet that Generous Prince did not for® all that refuſe him bis Friend- 
ſhip, as # atteſted by Tacitus in T fourth Book of his Annals , but made 
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choice of bim (of all the Famous men then at Rome) to be Tutor to his Grand- 
Son Claudius, afterwards Emperour. 
Thus be flouriſht under the Reign of Auguſtus , and began to write this 
Hiſtory after the thirteenth and before the eighteenth year of that Emperour , 4s 
we may gather from thoſe words in bis firſt Book : Since Numa's time Ja- | 
ns'Temple has twice been ſhut ; once when T. Manlius was Con- 
ſul after the firſt Punick War ended, and again the Gods vouchſated 
the ſame favour to our Times, when after the A#ian War the Em- 
perour Auguſtns Ceſar had obtain'd Peace both by Land and Sega. 
Now tis well known , that Janus's Temple was thrice ſhut up by Auguſtus : 
Firſt , after his Victory over Mark Anthony and Cleopatra at Adtium 
El here mentioned , which was in his fifth Confulſhip : And again , when he had 
| ſubdued the brians in his tenth Conſulſhip 3 and the third time im the Year 
of the City 7 F8. (within two years after Which our Bleſſed Lord was born of 
the Virgin.) Since therefore Livy mentions it to have been then only twice 
ſhut, "tis plain , that he wrote (at leaſt that firſt Part of bis Hiſtory) before 
Auguſtus's ſecond Cloſure thereof. | 
 *Tis likely , that he repaired -very young to Rome , and þent there moſt 
| of bis time. For as in that Imperial City be bad the beſt Advantages of Books; 
/ | and all the Records of Antiquity to furniſh bim with Matter , ſo he had alſo the 
beſt Company both to inform his Judgment, and improve his Stile. Aud in this 
reFþeft never was Author more happy, as living m an Age when Letters were at 
the higheſt pitch both of Perfeion im themſelves, and Eſtimation from others. 
. Por *tis not improbable but be might have ſeen, heard, and been acquainted 
with Cicero, that great Maſter of the Latine Eloquence ( for he was twenty 
Years old at his death) with the moſt Learned , and m Roman Antiquities ins 
comparably skilful, Varro ; with that mgenious Parent of Lyrick Elegance, 
Carullus ; with Virgil, the Prince of Poets, and Saluſt , the moſt excellent 
(at leaſt till this our Livy out-vy'd bim) of Hiſtorians ; with Cornelins Ne- 
pos and Diodorus Siculus, both no contemptible Authors in Hiſtory, Cer» 
tainit is, that be was Contemporary , not only with thoſe moſt famous Poets, 
vid, Horace, Propertius, and Tibullus, but alſo with Seneca the De- 
* claimer , and Vitruvius the Archite&, and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who 
wrote the Roman Story moſt exattly in Greek. Nor was he much elder than 
Strabo the Grecian Geographer, than Valerius Maximus and Velleius 
Paterculus , none of the leaſt conſiderable Roman Hiſtorians. In a dark 
Night Glow-worms may ſhine , and Sporad's in the Suns abſence caſt a 
glimmering luſtre ; but for a Star to appear in open Day-light , is almoſt mira- 
culous. Amongit ſuch a Crowd of Excellent men in the moſt polite Age that the 
World can boaſt of, for Wit, Learning, and Eloquence , that our Author ſhould 
come behind none of them , and in his Hiſtorical Province outſtrip all (as mn the 
Judgment of the literate World he has done) is certainly an Argument of a moſt 
bappy Genius, and Accompliſhments altogether extraordinary. 
Nor is it eafie to determine , Whether his Induſtry , or bis Sufficiency 
were the greater ; for be wrbte the whole Hiſtory ( as well Civil as Milis 
tary) of the People of Rome for the ſpace of ſeven hundred forty five. years, 
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viz. from the Foundation of that City till the "Death of Druſus, that is, until 
within eight years of our Saviour's Incarnation. 

This mighty Undertaking (which by what hath been ſaid , appears to have 
taken him up at leaſt above twenty years time) be performed in one hundred and 
forty Books (or as Petrarch and others think , one hundred and forty two) 


. + — Which :were divided (but whether by Livy himſelf , or afterwards by the lrans 
© herter for better conventency , is difputable , though not much material) into 


fourteen Decads, that is, ſo many Tomes of ten Books apiece , of Which there 
are now only frye and thirty Books extant ; for the ſecond Decade , and all the - 
reſt after the fifth Book of the fifch Decade , are loſt. But we have (till the | 
Epitomes of the Whole one hundred and forty, of which L. Florus is com- 
monly reputed to have been the Author. 

The Cauſes that contributed to this unhappy Shipwrack , ſo. paſſionately res 
gretted by the whole ( ommonwealth of Learning, were probably theſe. 

1. The Malice of the Emperour Caligula , who whether out of Envy , or 
bis natural Averſion to all Learning , Vertue and Induſtry , endeavoured to re- 
move both Livy's Works and Statues out of all Libraries ; alledging , That 
he was too full of Words, and falſe in his Relations : Reproaches which 
ought to leave no ſtain on our Hiſtorian , ſince they proceeded from the ſame 
ignorant Monſter who condemned Virgil as a Sot ; and was contriving to have 
aboliſht both his and Homer's incomparable Poems out of the World , and to 
have made a Bonfire of all the Law-Books in Rome. We could expet+ no bet 
ter from a Caligula, but 1 am ſomewhat ſurprized at the zeal of $. Gregory, 
who (as S. Antoninus tells 5) burnt Livy's Works for this Reaſon, Quod 
in Superſtitionibus & Sacris Romanis perpetuo verſetur ; Becauſe. he 
was fo perpetually mentioning the Roman ſuperſtitious Rites and [do- 
latries. I confeſs his over-frequent Stories of Prodigies and their Expiations, 
cannot but be ſomewhat nauſeous to a judicious Chriſtian Reader , but we muſt 
conſider him as he was an Heathen, and then we can ſcarce blame him for 
ſhewing ſo much reef to thoſe feigned Deities, Which were all he knew : and 
Bodin's Apologie may excuſe bm, Superſtitione przſtar quam impietate 
obligari, & fallam quam nullam habere Religionem ; Better Super- 
ſition than Impiety, and to be zealous in a falſe Religion, than et- 
ther to have no Religion at all, or to neglect and profane with irre- 


| verence that which we do profels. 


2. The vaſt Bulk of bis whole Work, not to be tranſcribed without a world 
of pains. And here ſome could bave wiſht the Epitomizer (whoever be was) 
had fþared himſelf that trouble, it being ſuſpefted , that many out of Lazineſs 
contenting themſelves with his Abridgments , - the Original thereby became the 
more neglefted , which otherwiſe, perhaps, bad not periſht ; however this acci- 
dental Conſequence was unforeſeen , and thoſe Breviats, now in the want of the 
whole, have proved of great uſe. — | | 

3- Add to this the Rage of the Goths and Vandals (andother Barbarians 
that ſince over-run Europe) againſt all Monuments of Literature ,- and how 
many choice Volumes have been ſwallowed by the devouring Jaws of Time , in the 
Revolutions of aboye ſixteen hundred years , and we may rather wonder how 
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five and thirty Books of Livy came to eſcape , than that one hundred and five 

are periſht. | + | 

' What we have, came not all at once to light ; for the firſt five Books of the 
th Decade were found Anno 1531. at Wormes by Simon Gryneus m tle 

Library of the Lauriflene Monaſtery : And m the Year 1615. the beginning 

of the forty third Book was regained from an old Manuſcrizt telonging to the 


* (Chapter of the Church of Bamberge , by John Horrion a Jeſuit , and firſt 


printed at Venice. | 
Some have formerly reported , That all Livy or the greateſt part of what 
we want , might be found im his moſt Catholick Majeſty's Library at the 


© Eſcurial ; but if it had been ſo, yet that Library being not many years ſmce 
' Caſually conſumed by Fire , we muſt defþair of retrieving it from thence. And 


as little hopes are there to have it from the Grand Seignior's Palace at Con- 


ſtantinople , where others have fanſied it to be. Pauluz Jovius im his De- 
ſcription of the Orkney Iſles, ſeems to inſmuate as if-in that remote Corner \of 
the World, the ſame lay dormant , preſerved by King Ferguſius, a Companion 


_ of Alaricus the Goth , when be ſackt Rome , and laid up there for ſecurity, 


when the Danes made their Invaſions on Scotland. T could heartily wiſh our 
Sacred Sovereign' of Great Britain might have the Honour to oblige the 
World with this Treaſure from any part of his Dominions , but ſtill muſt fear 

that we areno more to expett them than the loſt Leaves of Solomon. | 


But though Livy publiſht bis Hiſtory under the auſpicious Reign of Augu- 


tus, yet he lived ſomewhat longer ; though after the death of that good Empes 


rour, weary, "tis like of Rome , be retired back to his own native City Pa- 
dua ; for there we find be dyed on the firſt of January in the fourth year of 
Tiberius's Reign, the twentieth after our Lord's Nativity, and the ſeventy 
fixth of his own Age. He had two Wives, the firſt named Caſſia ; two Sons, 
T. Livius Priſcus and T. Livius Longus (to one of them he wrote an Epi- 
file of the Art of Rhetorick, mentioned by Quintilian) and four Daughters. 
The Names of bis firſt Wife and two Sons are found in a moſt ancient Inſeri- 
ption on Marble , extant not long -fmce in the Houſe of Annibal Capiliſti, 4 
Captam of Horſe in the ſervice of the moſt Serene Venetian Republick, near 


_ St. Daniel's Church in Padua. Thus | 


T. Livius C. F. 
Sibi & ſuis 
F. Livio T. F. Priſco, & 
F. Livio T. F. Longo, & 
Caſfſiz Sex. F. Prime 
Uxors. 


He was buried at Padua, in the Temple of Juno, where fince was erefted 


the Monaſtery of S. Juſtina, poſſeſſed by Monks of the Order of S. Benet. By 
whom long fince was found a Farble Iuſcription with theſe words. 


V.F. 
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Y. F. 

T. EFVITUS 
Livie T.F. 
Quarte L. 

Halys 


Concordialis « 


Patay1 


N Omnibus. 


This the Monks and others took to be made by Livy himſelf, interpreting ſo | 
E thoſe Letters V. F. that is, Vivens Fecit, T. Livius, &c. That Livy 
- living made it. But Marquardus Gudius, and from bim Dujatius, con- 
clude that it was put there by Halys, the Freed man of Livia his Daughter ; 
And thus it ought to be read in Engliſh. T, Livins Halys the Freedman of 
Livia, the fourth Daughter of Titus, being Prieſt of the Temple of 
Concord at Padua, in his Life time, made this for himſelf and all 
his ; That is, to teſtify their reſpefts to the Great Livy there Interrd, plac'd 
this Monument and Inſcription. | | 
In the Vear of our Lord 1413. pon occaſion of digging to lay the Foundas 
tion for ſome new Building in that place of the Monaſtery, the Bones of Livy 
were found in an Iron Cheſt ; upon the Report of which, there was ſuch a vaſt 
concourſe of people, that the good Monks had thoughts to have burnt them, to 
prevent ſuch unuſual veneration to the Reliques of a Pagan ; But at laſt, they 
were given to the Nobility, (at their earneſt requeſt ) to remain as an honour 
to their City. Then was the Coffer carried on the ſhoulders of divers perſons of 
| the firſt Quality to the Town-Hall, where their Courts of Juſtice are held 
n [Palazzo delle Ragioni, they call it | under the Weſt Wall whereof the ſame 
| was repoſited, with this Epitaph. | 


Oſla 

T. Livii Patavini 

| | Umius Ommium 
| | Mortalium Judicio 
Digm, Cujus "3 
Invicto Calamo 

Invidi P.R. 

Res Geſtz - 
Conſcriberentur. 
The 
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The Bones | 
Of T. Livy of Padua 
The only Man 
By the Judgment of all Mortals 
Worthy to write 
With his Matchleſs Pen 
The Actions 
of 
The Invincible Romans. 


Anno 1 54.8. theſe Bones were again-remoy'd to a more eminent place in the 
aforeſaid Hall, and a magnificent Tomb erefted to be ſeen there at this day, 
with braſs Tables and Inſcriptions, and a moſt antient Figure of him in Marble, 
given the City by Alexander Baſtianus, a great Antiquary (the very ſame which 
Jou have here in the Frontiſpiece) under which was placed the before-recited Inſcri- 
ption, V.F. T. Livius,&c. On the right hand was the Statue of Eternity,on the 
left that of Minerva, under their Feet the Rivers Tibris and Po, between them 
a Wolf ſuckling Romulus and Remus. And under all in a braſs Table this 
Hexaſtick compoſed by Lazarus Bonamicus. 


Offa tuuimq; Caput, Cives tibi, Maxime Livi, 
Prompto Animo hic omnes compoluere tui. 

Tu Famam xeternam Rome, Patrizq; dediſti, 
Huic Oriens, illi fortia fa&ta canens. 

At tibi dat Patria hxc, & fi Majora liceret, 
Hoc totus ſtares Aureus ipſe loco. 


It would be too tedious to recite the ſeveral Eulogies given of our Author by 
Learned men, i their Writings, ſcarce any mentionins his Name without Epi- 
thets of Honour. Pliny the younger L. 2. Epiſt. 3. relates, That 
whilſt he was living, his Fame and Renown was. ſuch, Thar people 
came to Rome from the farther parts of the World on purpoſe to ſee 
him ; And St. Hierome takes notice thereof more at large in theſe words to 
Paulinus, We read that ſeveral Noblemen came from the furtheſt 
parts of Spain and France for a view of Livy, and thoſe whom the 
City of Rome (though then in its higheſt Glory) could not attract with all 
its ſplendour, the Fame of one Man drew to make Journeys thither, 
and to prefer a ſight of him before all the Magnificence of that Me- 
tropolis of the World. The ſame moſt Learned Father in his Proem before 
Daniel, recommends the reading of Livy” for the better underſtanding of that 
Myſterious Prophet : and of more modern Writers, the Judicious Comines af- 


_ firms, That Livy (whom he calls the Polybius of the Latines) is moſt ne- 


ceſlary to be peruſed by Princes, Governours, Senators, and all per- 
ſons concern'd in Political Afﬀairs. It 


/ 
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It remains now, that we ſay ſomething of this preſent Tranſlation,. and per- 
haps it may be objected, That the ſame is needleſs, Livy's Hiſtory being long 
fince in Engliſh ; which is acknowledged ; but yet we conceive the ſame ought to 
be no Bar to our Tranſlatmg it anew. For 


1. Though that was perform'd by- a Learned Man *, and very converſant 4 Philemon 
; . —_ 
m Labours of that kind, yet without any refle&tions on his worthy pains, we Dodter ia 


may have leave to ſay, "That our Engliſh Language is much refmed within the 
last fourſcore years ( for his Work is Dedicated to Nucen Elizabeth.) Aud 
we have been very unhappy if we have not expreſs d the Authors ſenſe more briefly 
and fomewhat more ſignificantly, and agreeable to the Guſto of modern Engliſh 
Readers ; But that muſt be left to their Judgment who ſhall be pleas'd with- 
out prejudice , to compare the one with the other , and both with the Ori- 
inal. | "ps | 
2. The Latine Original it ſelf is ſince that time not alittle improved. A 
great part of the forty third Book diſcovered, which was then unknown ; each 
Book divided into diſtin&# Chapters, the Tear of the City placed at the beginning 
of each Book ; a multitude of depraved paſſages reſtored, and obſcurities illus 
ſtrated, by induſtrious Criticks ; and eſpecially by Monſieur Dujatius, (who 
not long ſince Printed it, with large Notes, by the expreſs Command of his 
preſent Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty , for the uſe_of his Son the Dauphin ;) From 
whoſe diligent pains we have borrowed much Light. | 
3- Our intent 1s to give the Engliſh Reader the whole Roman Hiſtory to 
the Times of Auguſtus, where Livy left off, to which purpoſe we have in 
this Fir Volume, inſerted (in its proper place), A Supplement of the ſecond 
Decade, Written in Latine by the Learned Johannes Freinſhemius. As alſo 
have added, at the end of the five Books extant of the Fifth Decade, Supple- 
ments of ſixteen ſeveral defeftive paſſages therein, compoſed by the before-men- 
tioned Dujatius. 
| 4. Tou have bere not only a more exa& and uſeful Table of the principal (on- 
tents, but the Faſti Conſulares better methodizd, with Chronological Notes, 
ſhewing in what ear of the City, and under whoſe Conſulſhip, the moſt remark- 
able Occurrences happend. 
5. That nothing might be wanting to ſerve the meer Engliſh Reader, becauſe 


in the Tranſlation, the retaining of divers Terms (uncouth perhaps to bis Ears 
and underſtanding) could not be avoided, as Dictator, Prztor, Comitia, &c. 
We have amext An Alphabetical Index, wherein the ſame are Explained, 
and thereby a general inſight given into the whole Roman Policy, Civil and 
Military. 

This firſt Volume brings down the ſtory to the Wear 588. after the Building 
of Rome. The remainder ( which Livy had compil d in nmety five Books, 
that are loft) being excellently ſupplied in two Tomes, by the aforeſaid Frein- 
ſhemius, we are now preparing for the Preſs, in a ſecond Volume ; Whereby 
the intire Body of Roman Hiitory, from Romulus to the latter part of the 
Reign of Auguſtus, will be compleat. 


This 
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This is all Thave to advertize the vulgar Reader ; and from the Learned 
beg, That whereever 1 may have need of their Candour and Pardon , they 
would be ſo generous as to afford it ; Conſidering, how difficult, or rather | 
impoſſible it is, in jo long a Journey not to tread ſometimes awry ; and that 'tis 
no eaſy matter to make a Maſter of Roman Elegance, vers'd in the Court of 
Auguſtus, after jixteen Ages, to expreſs bis Sentiments freely in another 
Language. 
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| TITUSLIVIUS, 
14 Native f PAD U 4. 


1M | $ 


DzrcavDpes I. Book LI. 


=. Eep1rToOM he <3 
| KL. HE coming of M.neas into Italy, and what he did there. 2, The res, Aſcanius at Alba, and | 
Aneas, with the-other ſucceeding Kings called SUvii? Ned Daughter got as _—_ 
; Who brought forth two Sons called Romulus and Remus. Amulius murthered. 6. The City built by 
Romulus. 8. The Senate choſen. 11. A War with the Sabines. to. Rich Spoils conſecrated to Jupſter Feretrius. 13. 
The People divided into Curias. 14, 15. The Fidenates aud Veians conquered. 16, Romulus caxonz7'd. 18. &c, Numa 
Pompilius makes a Scheme of Religion, he builds a Temple to Janus, and was the-firſt that ſit the gates of it, when he hd 
bw | made peace with all the neigbbouring Nations, pretending to bave ſecret converſation with the Goddeſs. ®geria, - be: converts 
V | the vehement Spirits of the people to boly Duties. 22, &c. Tullus Hoſtilius makes Far upon the Albans. 25. After that 
ve | the Combat of the Three to Three. 26, Horathus abſalved. 28. The Puniſhment of Metius Suffetius. 29. Alba demo! ſhed. 4 
The Albans received into the City : and a War proclaimed againſt the Sabines, Zt. At laſt Tullus was conſumed BY 
Tvunderbelt,, 32. Ancus Martius renewed the Ceremonies inſtituted by Numa. 33. He aſſigned the Aventine Mount to the 
Larines,- b:ing now- overcome and taken into the City, he demolifhed Politorium & City of the Layjnes, which the an- 
cient La 3nhabitedgbe made a wooden Bridg over the Tiber : added the Will Janiculum to the City: enlarged the bounds 
the Kingdom : baile Oftia ; and reigned 33 years. 34 In his Reign Lucume the Son of Damaratus « Corinthian, came 
| fb Tarquinll; « City of Erruria, to Rome, where being received into Ancus's friendſhip , be began to bear the Name 
p | of Tarquinius, .:ang after the death of Ancus, ſucceeded in the Kingdom. 3 5. He augmented the number of the Senators, 
| by making «n bigzared mir, ſubdued the Latines, appointed a particular place called the Circus, for Games, and gave the 
People anutertuinment in it with ſuch ſports 3 being attack'd with a War from the Sabines, be augmented the Centuries of 
Horſemen. 36. He likewiſe to try the ſkzll of Attius Nzvius- the Augur, 3s ſazd to have asked bim, whether that whi; 
thought of could be done or no ? to which be anſwering, 'yts 3 bt commanded him to cut a Raxor with a whetſtone; whihh - 
Attius immediately did. 37. He alſo conquered the Sabines in « pitch'd Battel, 38. We entloſed the Ciiy with awall, and © 
made common Sewers. 40. He was killed by Ancus's Sons, when-be bad reigntd 38 years. 41. Servius Tullius ſuccerded 
him, who was the Son of a noble Lady taken in war at Corniculum ; and they ſay, when he layin his Cradle, bis head Las 
all on a flame. He defeated the Veians and Ecrurians. 42, 43. He was the firſt that made a Poll.” He ſet up 4 Luſty 4s 
ſurvey and purga!ion of the people ] at which the people were rated in 8000 Stfterces. He determined and ſet in 4 t 
Claſſes and Centuries. 44 He enlarged the bounds of the City. He added to the City the Viminal, Quirinal, axd Eſqui- 
line Hills. 45. He built a Temple to. Ciana in the Aventine among the Latines. 47, 48. He was killed by L. Targui- 
nius, the Son of Priſcus, by the contrivance of bis Daughter Tullia, when be bad reigned 34 years. 49. After him Tar- 
quinius Superbus aſurpt the Kingdom, without the conſent_either of the Senate or the People ; on which day impious Tullia 
drove ber Chariot over the dead body of her Father, that IT, in ber way : he had aLifegnard. 50,51. He billed Turnus 
Herdonius by 4 5tratagem. 5 3» He waged War with the Volſci, and out of their ſpoils built a Temple to ; neſs #n the 
Capitol, 54, Terminus did not conſent tot, whoſe Altars could not be removed. 55. He reduced Gabii into bis own power 
by the treachery of his Son Sext. Tarquinius. 56, His Sons going to Delphi, and asking of the Oracles which of them ſhould 
reign at Rome, they were told he ſhould be Sovereign there, who firſt kiſs'd his Mother ; which anſwer they interpreting 
the wrong way, Junius Brurus, who went along with them, pretended to fall down, and kiſs d the Earth : which attion 
of his bad the foretold event for when Tarquinius Superbus by his Tyrazny bad made bimſelf odious to all men'; at 
laft, (or a Rape committed in the night by his Son Sextus upon Lucreria ( who calling ber Father Tricipirinus,- axd ber 
Husband Collatinus to her, who n ſhe engaged to revenge ber Death, with a wo ſtab'd herſelf ) 5 9. was expelled by Brutus's 
means more than azy body elſe, after he bad reigned 25 years. 60. Thea Conſuls were firſt created, whoſe names wert L. Ju- 
nius Brutus, azd L. Tarquinjus Collatinus, > 


| PREFACE. 


| Hether I ſhall make it worth my while to write the Hiſtory of the Romans from the 
| time their City was firſ#: fonnded, I neither well know, nor if I do, dare be ſo bold 

: to declare: » Becauſe I obſerve it is the old and uſual way, for new ſucceeding Writers, 
to pretend that they outdo miſtaken antiquity, either in the certainty of their account, or their ſtile and 
method of writing. However this will be my ſatisfa#1on, that I, among others, as much as in 
me lay, have preſerved the n.. nory of thoſe great Attions which bave been performed by the moſt 
glorious People in the whole world: And, if amidſt ſo great @ throng Ml Writers, my fame be 
eclipſed, yet I ſhall pleaſe my ſelf i the renown and grandieur Fl thoſe whoſe wery luſtre obſcures 


my 


» 
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my Name, Beſides, it ſeems a vaſt, laborious enterprize, to colle&+ all the records of things done 

n cb ſeven Fr: years ago, and of a Nation 1.09 ſo ſmall an Original grew to ſuch an- 
height, that it now tires under its own bulk : Nor do I doubt, but the account of its firſt riſe, and 

that which thereupon immediately fell out, will be too tedious for moſt Readers » who will therefore 
haſten to take @ view of thoſe more modern Exploits, which long ago bave ruined a powerful People, 

even by their own ſtrength. 1 on the contrary will deſire this one other reward for my pains, that 

I may not be in ſight x] thoſe Ills, which our Age for ſo many years has ſhſfered, at leaſt ſo long 
as I am ſtudiouſly bent to relate thoſe former Events, but that [ may be free from all care, which 

though it do net carry a Writers mind away from what is truth, may diſcompoſe it. Thoſe things 

which before the City was built, or defign'd to be built, may ſeem more fit zo employ & Ports pen, 
than one who delivers down the uncorrupted memories of real Actions, T ſhall neither confirm nor con- 
fute. *Tis a liberty always gramed to Antiquity, that by mingling divine and humane things toge- 
ther, it might make the riſe of Cities more Auguſt and Venerable. Now therefore, if any People ought 
to have that freedom to conſecrate their Original, and make Gods the Authors of it : The Roman 
People have gained ſuch Glory in War, that, having Mars above all the Gods, for yours and their 
Founders, Father and Protettor ; mankind may as eaſily allow them this Liberty, as ſubmit to their 
Dominion. Bu theſe things and all ſuch others as ſhall occur (however they may be cenſur'd or eſteem'd 
of ) T ſhall not make any great account of ; I only deſire every Reader, for his own ſake, carefully 
to mind the Lives and Manners that I deſcribe, by what Men and Arts both at home and abroad, 
that Empire was both gained and augmented. And then, when their Diſcipline fell by degrees to 
decay, let him obſerve how their manners firſt declined ; as alſo, how they afterwards ſlid down 
fill farther and farther, til|—at laſt they tumbled headlong down the Precipice, and rowled into 
theſe times, wherein we cannot indure either our own Vices , or even the Remedies againſt them. 
Th us that, which in the knowledg of things is moſt for your benefit and advantage, that you ſee all 
the inſtruttions of former Examples, ſet up as it were on ſome conſpicuous Monument ; from whence 
you may take for your ſelf, and the State you live in, what may be worth your imitation, and have a 
view of all the f/ Enterpriſes and Events which you ought to avoid. And truly either I am too fond 
of what I have undertaken, or there never was any Republick, either greater, more religious, or richer 
7n good Examples, or into which Awvarice aud Luxury ſo lately crept ; or where ſo long Men bere 
ſomuch reſpe&t to Poverty and Parſimony ; inſomuch that the leſs they had, theleſs they deſired. *Tws 
but of late that Riches have introduced Coverouſneſs, and laviſh Pleaſures want, through a pro- 
digal inclination that Men have had to ruine and confound theraſelves and the State. But Com- 
plaints perchance will ſcarce be grateful, evenwhen they are neceſſary, and therefore oug ht not to come 
7 the front of ſo great a Work as this ; let us begin then with good boading's, Wiſhes and Prayers to the 
Gods and Goddeſſes, that (if we may do like Poets ) they would proſper this our undertaking. 


N 2% in the firſt place 'tis well known, that when Troy was taken, though the other 
Trojans were Maſlacred, the Greeks gave quarter to two of them, e£neas, and Antenor, 
not only upon the ſcore of former friendſhip and acquaintance, but becauſe they had ſtill 
been Sticklers for Peace and the reſtoring of Helley. And then that Antenor after many Ad- 
ventures, came with a company of People called Heneri, ( who _ driven out of Paphla- 
gonia upon an Inſurre&on there, were to ſeek a new Country as well as a Captain or Com- 
mander ( for they hadloſt their Governour Pyl2menes at the Siege of Troy,) into theinner- 
moſt bay of the Adriatick Sea, and that the Heneri and Trojans , having beaten out the 
Euganei, who dwelt between the Sea and the Alps, took polleflion of that Countrey, and 
that the place where they firſt landed, is called Troy, which we Latines (as the Trojans did 
their City ) call Troja, and the whole Nation are ftiled Venet or Venetians. That «Eneas 
upon theſame ſad occaſion being forced to fly his ag + - bur led by Fateto be the founder 
« far greater Empire, came firſt into Macedonia, and thence carried into Sicily to find an 
abode, was from Sicily driven upon the Italian Coaſt near Lawrentum, which place was 
likewiſe named Troja, There the Trojans being got on ſhore, and having nothing left after 
their tedious Voyage, beſides their Arms and their Ships, went into the Country foraging ; 
whereupon Latinzs and the Aborigines (or ancient Natives) who atthat time lived in thoſe 
parts , came flocking out of the City and Country with Arms , to repel the violence of 
choſe invading Strangers. Concerning which there goes a double report. Some ſay, that 
Latinus being defeated, firſt made a Peace, and after that an Alliance with .Aneas. Others 
ſay, that whentwo Armies were ſetin Battalia, before the Signal was given, Latinus march'd 
forth attended by ſome of his chief Officers, and demanding a Parley with the Captain of 
thoſe Strangers, ask'd 'em, What kind of Mortals they were, how they happened to leave their own 
Country, or what they meant by landing on the Coaſt of Laurentum? But when he heard, Thar 
they were Trojans, and their Captain Fneas, the Son of Anchiſes and Venus ; 2ho being forced 
ro fly their own Country and City, which was all deſtroyed by Fire, came thither to ſeek an 
Habitation and a place wherein to build a City, They lay, that he adnuring the Grandieur of 
their Nation, and of «zeas above the reſt , as well as his equal. temper of Mind, which 
was prepared alikefor War or Peace, gave hin his hand, and with that eſtabliſhed a ſolemn 
promile of future Friendſhip. Thereupon their two Leaders having entered intoa League, 
the two Armies ſaluted each other ;5 and «Eneas was entertained by Latinas, with all the 
Cuvility 
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I Civility due toa Stranger. That then Latinusreinforced and confirmed their publick Agree- 
: ment by a domeſtick Obligation before his own Houſhold Gods, and gave e/Eneas his Daugh- 
terin Marriage; which Alliance made the Trojans hope they ſhould atlaſt ſettle there, and 
wander about the World no more. There then they build a Town , which Anas calls 
Lavinium, from his Wifes name, (which was Lavinia.) Andin a ſhort time this new Mar- 
riage produced a Son, whom his Parents called A4ſcanins. | 
After that the Aborigines and Trojans were at once invaded; for Turms, King of the Rutuli, 1 
to whom Lavinia had been drach before the arrival of nes, taking ic ill that a Stranger 
ſhould be preferred before him, made War againſt eAeas and Latinzs at the ſame time. 
Bur neither of the Armies had any cauſe to trumph for that Battel: The Rutuli were defeated ; 
whilft the Aborigines and the Trojans loſt their General Latinas, Then Turnus and the Rutsl; 
finding their own weakneſs, fled for ſuccour tothe flouring power of the Errurians, and Me- 
zetiustheir King; who at that time keeping his Court in a rich Town calledCzre, and being 
at firſt diſſatisfied with the building of anew City, but atthattime eſpecaally, ſuppolingthatthe 
growth and incouragement of the Trojans would be too great a ſecurity to their Neighbours, 
was very willing to afliſt the Rutuli. eAneas, to take off the terrour of 1o great an Enemy, y 
and that he might engage the Aborigines to love him, call'd both the Nations, Latines, and 
put them all, not only underthe ſame Diſcipline, but Denomination too. Nor did the 4b- 
origines from that time forward ever come behind the Trojans in their reſpe& and duty to 
therrKing eAneas. e/Eneastherefore relying upon the Aﬀections of theſe two Nations, which 
were every day more and more united , (though Erruria were fo ſtrong and terrible, that 
it had filled not only the Land, but the Sea too, all along the Coaſt of 1raly, from the Alps, 
to the Sicilian Streights, with the renown of its Name, ) yet notwithſtanding that he could 
; have defended himſelf within his Walls, drew out his Army into the field : That was the 
? ſecond Battel that the Latines fought, and the laſt thing that Xneas did whilſt he lived, who 
was buried ( what Title ſoever we may lawfully attribute to him, ) upon the banks of the 
4 River Numicizs, and his Stile there is, Fupiter Indiges, (a Man become a God.) 
j Aſcanins, the Son of eAneas, was notthen oldenough to govern, but the Empire however IL 
was kept entire for him till he came of Age ; and in the mean time the Latine State, his 
Grandfathers and Fathers Kingdom was preſerved for the Child, under the Protection of 
Lavinia, who was a Woman of extraordinary parts and conduct. I queſtion (for who 
can be certain of a thing done fo long ago ? ) whether it were this Aſcanins, or an Elder 
than this, who was Son to Creuſa, («AEnear's Wife) born whilſt Troy was ſtanding, and a 
Companion to his Father in his flight thence, being. the ſame, that the Fulian Family call 
Fulus, and make the Author of ther Name. But this Aſcanizs, let him be born where he 
would, or of what Mother you pleaſe, (tis certain he was eAneai's Son) left behind him to 
his Mother or Stepmother a flouryhing (as things then went) and a rich City, Lavinium 
being now grown very Popnulous: Beſides that he built another new one alſo under the 
Mountain Albanzs, which from the fituation of it, as being carried on to a great extent upon 
the foot of the Hill, 15 called Longa Alba, or Long Alba. It was almoſt thirty years between 
the time that Lavinium was built, and that when the Colony of Longa Alba was drawn out 
of it ; yet notwithſtanding, ſo ſtrong they grew (eſpecially when they had conquered the 0 
Etrurians) that neither Mezentimns _—_ the Errurians or any other neighbouring Nations durſt | 
engage with them, no, not when e#neas was dead, nor ever afterward, when a Woman 
was their Protectreſs, or when the Youth 4ſcanizs with his raw Politicks was firſt poſſeted of 
the Kingdom. They therefore made a Peace upon condition, that the River Albula, now 
| called Tyber, ſhould be the boundary both to the Errurians and the Latines. Aﬀeer which 
WS Silvins begins his Reign , being Son to 4ſcanizs, and by ſome accident or other, born in the 
Woods (in Latine, Silve) he begat eneas Silvins, and he, after that Latinus Silvirs, by 
whom ſome Colonies were planted, and called the Ancient 1.atines. From that time Silwvirrs 
was the Surname of all that reigned at 4/ba. Latins begat Alba, Alba Atys, Atys Capys, 
Capys Capetns, and Capetus Tiberinus, who was drowned in his paſlage overthe River Albula, 
and made the River ever ſince famous tor his Name. Tiberinus had a Son called Agrippa, 
whom his Son Romulus Silvins ſucceeded 1n the Kingdom, tillibeing Thunderſtrook himlelf, 
he left it to Aventinus, who was buried inthat Hill, which is now a part of Rome, and was 
thereby the occaſion ofits being named Mons Aventinus (the Hill Aventine.) After him ſuc- 
ceeded Proca, who begat Numitor and Amulizs, and to Numitor, who was the eldeſt Sorr of 
the Family, bequeathed the ancient Kingdom of the Silvian Race. But power prevailed "5 
beyond either the Will of a Father, or the reſpect due to primogeniture ; for Amulins depo- X 
{}d his Brother, and reigned in his ſtead, nor only ſo, but adding one Wickedneſs to an- 
other, killed his Brothers Ifſie Male, and bereft Rhea Silvia his Brothers Daughter, whom 
under a pretence of Honour, he had choſen to be a Veſtal Nun, of all hopes ever to have 
any Children, becauſe ſhe was by her Vow obliged to perpetual Vurginity. SEE. 
x But the original of fo greata City, and the founding of an Empire more powerful than any, © IV. 
; except that of the Gods, was, I \uppole, the efte&ts of Deſtiny ir ſelf. That Veſtal Maid being 
raviſhed, and having two Children at a birth (either becaulc the thought he really was, or be- 
cauſe a God would ſeem a more honorable Gallant, and by his Dignity leſſen her —_ de- 
clares 
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Clares Mars the Father of her Baſtards. But neither do Gods or Men {ave her or her Children 
from the Kings cruelty ; but ſhe was bound and commuted to cu ſtody, whilſt he command- 
ed the Boys to be thrown into the River. The Tiber by good luck (as if Heaven had ſo or- 
dained it) was at thattime out, ſo that a Man could not come near the main Channel but 
the water upon the banks was not deep or rapid ; yet the Perſons that carried the Children 
thither; were in good hopes the poor Infants might be drowned even in that, as ſhallow and 
ſill as it was: So they, as if they had thereby executed the Kings command, expoſe the Chil- 
dren in the next water they cameto, where now there ſtands the ſtreet called Vicus Ruminals, 
which was formerly they {ay, called Romularis. Thoſe parts were then all deſert, and the 
ſory goes, that when the water of that ſtream, in which the Children were expoſed, was 
fallen ſo longs Far the dry land appeared ; athirſty the-Wolf hearing the Children cry, came 
that way out from the Mountains which are there round about, and that ſhe gave the Infants 
ſuck ſo tenderly, that the Kings Shepherd found her licking them with hercongue; the Shep- 
herds Name they ſay, was Fauſtulzs, and that he gave them to his Wife Lawrentia to nurſe 
in theSheepcoats. There are {ome that ſay Laurentia was called Lups | 1. c. Whore, or She- 


| Wolf] among the Shepherds, becauſe ſhe was a common Proftitute; andthat from thencethis | 


Fable or miraculous report was firſt occaſioned, Thus were they begotten, and thus brought 
up : and as ſoon as they grew to ſome ripeneſs, they could not indure to he like Sluggards 
in the Stables or Coats among the Sheep, but roved about the Woods a hunting. And by that 
means gaining not only ſtrength of body, but of mind too; they encountered not only wild 
Beaſts alone, bur ſet upon Robbers too, whom my met laden with booty, and divided the 
Spoil among their brother Shepherds , among whom they worked and played with other 
Youths that daily flock'd to their Society. 

At that time, they ſay, the Feaſt of Pan was kept upon the Mountain Palatine, and that 
Palatium was derived from an Arcadian City, called Palanteum, from whence that Mountain 
came to be called Mons Palatinus, and that Evander , who came of that race of Arcadians, 
and for many years before, had been in poſleflion of thoſe parts, commanded the keeping of 


' that Feſtival according to rules brought thither out of Arcadia, which were, that ſo many 


young Menſhould run up and down naked ina wanton and laſcivious manner, to the honour 
of Pan, ſurnamed Lycaus, whom the Romans afterward called hmuwus. And that whilſt the 

were celebrating this Feſtival { it being a noted time) the Thieves who were vexed to loſe 
their booty, ſet upon them by _—_ and tho Romulus defended himſelf by main ſtrength, 
took Remus Priſoner, delivered him to Amulms, and accuſing him, made it the greateſt 
Charge againſt him, That they invaded Numitors Territories, and from thence with the help of a 
company of young Fellows, whom they two had _—_— up, drove away his Cattel in an hoſtile man- 
Mer ; ſo Remus was put into Numitors hands to be puniſhed 2s he thought fit. In themeantime 
Fauſtulus was always in good hopes that he had brought up two Children of the Family Royal, 
for he not only knew that they were expoſed by the Kings order, and that the time whenhe 
found them agreed with that - See circumſtance; but he was not willing the thing which was 
not yet ripe for publick knowledg ſhould be diſcovered, unleſs it were, either upon a good 
occaſion, or out of neceflity, of which two neceflity firſt took place, and ſo being frighted 
into it, he revealed the whole matter to Romulus. It happened alſo that Numitor, whilſt 
Remus was 1n his cuſtody; having heard that they were Twin Brothers, by comparing their 
Age, and confidering that their Genius ſhewed them to be of no ſervile extract, had ſome 
recolle&ing thoughts of his Grandſons, and by enquiring, proceeded ſo far, that he almoſt 
owned Rem to be one of them. Thus was the King beſet with Plots on every fide, for 
Romwlns attack'd him, not with a multitude of young Fellows ( as not being able to cope 


++ with him fairly, had to hand )) but ordered the Shepherds to go ſeveral ways, and meet at 


the Palace at ſuch a time, and Remws too got a company from Numitors houle, to afliſt in 
the Aﬀair, by which means they ſlew the King. 

Numitor as ſoon as the Tumult began, crying out, That an Enemy had invaded the City, aud 
attack'd the Kings Palace; when he had called together the youth of 41ba into the Caſtle, 
which he defign'd to make himſelf Maſter of by tw of Arms, and when he ſay the young 
Men, after the Murther was committed, draw up towards him with gratulations in their 
mouths, immediately called a Council, and declared the injuries that his Brother had done 
him, the extract of his Grandſons, how they were born and bred, and how they were di(- 
covered, together with the death of the Tyrant, and that he himſelf was the Author of it. 
The young men marching through the midſt of the Aſſembly, with a great number attending 
on them; when they had ſaluted their Grandfather, by the name T King, an unanimous 
conſent of all the Company confirmed that name, and eſtabliſhed him in the Empire. Thus 
the Government of Alba being ſetled upon Numitor, Romulus and Remus had a mind to build 
a City ini that place, where they were expoſed and educated; for there were a great many 
Albans and Latines alive, beſides Shepherds, whoall gave them great hopes that 41baand La- 


. winium would be but inconf1derable places to that City which ſhould be there built. But 


whulſt they were deliberating of this matter, the old misfortune intervened, that is, an im- 
moderate deſire of Dominion, and thence aroſe a fatal difference between them, though 
from a ſmall cauſe : For they being Twins, and ſo not diſtinguiſhed in point of Age or 
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precedence, would needs have the Gods- (under whoſe prote&tion thoſe places were 
who ſhould givethe nameto their new City, and, when 4 was built, who thould ce Co 
Romulus choſe the Mount Palatine , and Remws the Aventine , for their ſeveral quar- 
ters to view the Angury, The Augury, they ſay, came firſt to Remus , and that was fix 
Vultures: which when it was interpreted, and, after that, a double number had ſhewn 
themſelves to Romulus , their parties and followers ſaluted both of them as King at the 
ſame time ; the former + pretending to the Kingdom as precedent in time , and the 
latter upon the account of the double number of Birds. . Thereupon at firſt they wrangled 
but fell at laſt from words to blows, and in the Crowd Rems was (lain. The more v gar 
report 1s, that Rem in derifion of his Brother, leapt over his new Walls, and for that was 
kill'd by Romulzs, who was vex'd at it, and faid in his fury, fo ſhall every-one be ſerved that 
leaps over my Walls. Thus Remulzs made himſelf ſole Governour, buit the City, and call'd 
it by a name derived from his own. He firſt of all fortified the Palatine, where he was bred 
and offered Sacrifice to other Gods after the Albane manner, bult to Hercules, the Greek Heroe, 
he did it as Evander had formerly ordered. They tell you, that Hercules when he had kill'd 
Geryon, brought thither an Herd of very beautiful Oxen and Cowes, and that near the River 
Tiber, over which he {wam and drove the Cattel before him, he being tired with his journey, 
lay down upon the graſs, to refreſh himſelf and them with reſt and convenient Food. But 
having eaten and drank ſo much Wine as that he fell aſleep, a certain Shepherd that lived 
there hard by, called Caczs, a very ſtrong fellow, being taken with the beauty of the Beaſts, 
and having a great deſire to rob him of them; becauſe he knew, that if he drove them into his 
Cave, their very foot-tracts would lead their Owner that way to ſeek for them, he took the 
lovely brutes each one by the tail, and drew them backwards into his Den. Hercules, awak- 


' 1ng early in the Morning, ſervey'd his Herd, and finding part of them mifling, went to the 


next Cave to ſce if perchance the tracts of them went that way, where when he ſaw they 
were all turn'd asit they came out from thence, and did not go any other way, he was ama- 
zed, and did not know what to do, but began to drive his Cattel forward out of that unlucky 
place: But atterward when ſome of the Cows that he was driving along, low'd, as they uſe 
to do, for lack of their fellows which were left behind, the lowing of thſoe that were ſhut 
up 1n the Cave, by way of anſwer, brought Hercules back again: Whom when Caczs en- 
deavoured to hinder from going to the Cave, he received a blow with his Club, of which, 
though he calFd upon the Shepherds to affiſt hm, he immediately Died. Ewander at that 
time who was baniſhed Peloponneſws, govern'd thoſe parts more by his Authority, than any 
regal Power ; for he was a 5K that deſerved a great deal of reverence upon the ſcore of his 
wonderful Learning, which was a thing wholly new to thoſe People who underſtood not the 
Arts, but much more venerable for the fuppoſed divinity of his Mother Carments, whom thoſe 
Nations admir'd as a Propheteſs, before the coming of Sibylla into Italy. And this fame 
Evander being at that time ſtartled at the concourſe of the Shepherds, who trembled to tell 
of a ſtrangers being guilty of a palpable Murther , when he heard the relation of the Fact, 
and the reaſon of it, and ſaw the habit and ſhape of the Man; which was ſomewhat larger 
and more auguſt than that of ordinary mankind, he demanded of hum, Who he was: And 
when he new his name, who was his Father and what his Country, accoſted him, ſaying , 
Hail Hercules! Son of Jupiter; my Mother who was a true Propheteſs told me , that thou 
ſhouldeſt augment the number of thoſe that dwell in Heaven, and that an Altar ſhould here 
be erected to thee, whichthe moſt wealthy Nation in the World in time to come ſhould call 


Maxima | the Greateſt '] and Sacrifice upon 1t according to = command. Hercules gave 


him his right hand and told him, he received the Omen, and would fulfil the Prophehe, 
by building and dedicating an Altar. And that was the firſt time that Sacrifice was made 
there, when he, taking a choice Heifer out of his Herd, flew it, calling the Potity and the 
Pinary (Prieſts of Hercules) who then were a very noble Family in thoſe parts to affiſt him in 
performing of the ceremonies, and to partake of the feaſt. Ir ſo fell out, that the Potity 
were then preſent, and that the Entrals were ſet before them; but the Pinary came to the reſt 
of the entertainment when the Entrals were eaten, and thence it became a rule, as long as 
the race of the Pinarij continued, that they ſhould not eat of the holy Entrals. The Pounty, 
taught by Evander , were the chief Prieſts in that Solemnity for many Ages, till all the whole 
ſtock of the Potity was decaied, and the miniſterial fun&tion of their Famuly conferr'd upon 
publick Servants. And theſe holy foreign rites above all others did Romulzs then undertake 
ro perform , being even at that time a great admirer of Immortality, gained by Vertue and 
Courage, to which his very Deſtiny led him. | | | 
Having performed the holy Rites according to order, and called the multitude to council, 
who could not be united into one body by any means, except Laws, he made ſeveral, 
which he ſuppoſed would be the better obſerved, if he made himſelf venerable by ſome 
entigns or badges of Kingly®power; and therefore as he appear'd more aguſt in his other 
habit, {> alſo and molt eſpecially he did 1n that he choſe twelve Lictors, (or Sergeants) to go 
with rods and axes before him. Some fay he made uſe of that number from the number o 
birds that in the Augury had portended his being King. . But I am willing*o be of their opi- 


non; who ſay that Apparitors or Serjeants and that ſort of officers came from the ang 
at 
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that were a neighbouring Nation, from whence alſo they derive the Sella Curuls [or Chair 
of State, ] the Toga pratexta [a white Gown, that Children wore, guarded with purple] and 
this very number : and that the Erruriens had juſt ſo many, becauſe their King being choſen 
out of twelve ſeveral forts of People, each of them choſe one Lictor (or Sergeant.) In the 
mean time the City increaſed in fortifications, in that they wene ſtill farther and farther with 
their works, more out of hopes of a multitude to come, than for the ſafeguard of thoſe men 
they then had. And then leſt the City ſhould have been made {o-big to no purpoſe, He, ac- 
cording to the ancient rule of all thoſe that ever built Cities (who when they had gathered 
into their walls an obſcure and mean rabbleof People, pretended their inhabitants were born 
out of the Earth) ſet open the Aſjlurr, a place which is now hedg'd in with thick brambles 
between two Groves, and into that from the neighbouring Nations all the rabble ran, as being 
greedy of novelties, without diſtinction , or being queſtioned whether they were Free-men 
or Slaves: And that was the firſt ſtep towards the greatneſs of his ſtrength. When he thought 
himſelf ſtrong enough , he prepared a Council to manage that ſtrength, co which end he 
makes an hundred Senators, either becauſe that number was ſufficient , or becaule there 
were but one hundred only that could be created Patres (1. e. Fathers or grave Senators.) Now 
they no queſtion, were called Patres [ i. e. Fathers] out of reſpe& and honour , and their 
deſcendants Patricij [ i. e. ſuch as were of a Senatorian Family.] : 

By this time Rome was grown fo ſtrong, that it was able to cope with any of the neighbour- 
* Ing Cities; but for want of Women , its Grandeur was like to continue no longer than a 
Mans age; becauſe they neither had hopes of Children at home , nor intermarried with | 
their Neighbours. Then by advice of the Senate Romulzs ſent Embaſladours to the adjacent 
Countries , to defire an Alliance and Nuptial Engagements between his and their People, 
and to tell them, That Cities, like other things, roſe from ſmall beginnings, and then, thar 
ſuch, as their own Virtue and the Gods advance, gain to themſelves m power and renown; 
as alſo, that they knew very well, not only that the Gods were affiitant 1n the production of 
Rome, but likewiſe that no Virtue would be wanting in that Nation ; wherefore they ſhould 
not think it any degradation to them as Men to mingle bloud and contract an intimate rela- 
tion with thoſe who were Men as well as themſelves. Butthis Embaſly was no where kindly 
received, ſo much they all deſpiſed, and fear'd ſo great a power that was then Sommgas a- 
mong them, not only in reſpect to themſelves, but their poſterity. Many diſnuſfed them with | 
this queſtion, Whether they had opened any Aſylum for Women too ? for that would make 
their Marriages juſt and equal. The Roman youth took that in great dudgeon, and had 
a great inclination to uſe violence : for which that Romulxs might give a good opportunity, 
he counterfeited himſelf out of humor , and ordered Games to be ſolemnly kept in ho- 
nour of Neptunus Equeſtris purpoſely, [ i. e. The God of Horſemanſhip, ] which he call'd Con- 
ſualia. Whereupon he commanded that the adjacent Countries ſhould have notice given them 
of a Show that was to be made, and with as much preparation as they poſlibly could, they 
ſet things out, that they might do ſomething that was extraordinary, and anſwer Peoples ex- 
pectations. A great many people met together, not only upon that account, but likewiſe out 
_ of curioſity to {ee the new City; eſpecially all the neighbouring People, as the Caninerſes, 
the Cruſtumini, and the Antemnates. Thither alſo came all the Sabines, with their Wives and 
Children; who being invited very hoſpitably from houſe to houſe, and ſeeing the ſituation, 
the walls and all the City ſo full of houſes, admir'd that Rome was grown ſo great 1n ſo ſhore 
a time. When the time for the Show was come, and their minds and eyes were all intent 
upon it, then by conſent they made the attack; and giving the ſignal, the Roman youth ran 
up and down to raviſh, or ſeize their Virgins, of whom great part were forced away at a ven- 
ture, as each man litt upon them, though ſome great beauties deſign'd for the Chiets of the 
Senate were carried to their houſes by inferior perſons imployed for that purpoſe. They tell 
you, that one much hand{omer than all the = y was carried away by the retinue of one Ta- 
Laſſins, of whom when many people enquired to whom they were carrying her, the parties 
that had her in cuſtody cried out by way of anſwer (leſt any one ſhould take her from them) 
ſhe 1s going to Talaſſizs, from whence that becamea Nuptial word. The ſportbeing all ſpoiled 
by the fear that people conceived, the fad parents of the Maids ran away as Fall as they 
+ Could, accuſing the Romans for violating the laws of Hoſpitality, and calling upon that God 
to whoſe Solemnity and Games they came, and were deceived even after a religious promiſe 
of the contrary. Nor had the Maids that were taken any better hopes of themſelves , or 
leſs indignation within them; but Romulus went all about and told them , that what the 
{uffered was for the pride of their Fathers, who had denied to contract any Marriage ws 
their neighbours, butthat however they ſhould be Married, and bear a part notonly in all their 
fortunes, but be free of their City, and (than which nothing is more dear to Mankind) ſhare 
in the procreation of Children. That they would do well to remit their fury, and refign their 
affe&ions to thoſe men whom fortune had made maſters of their bodies. That many times 
love had afterward ſprung from injuries precedent, and that they were like to have the better 
Husbands, 1naſmugh as every man endeavoured as much as poſlible not only to fatishe his turn, 
but to fulfil] the deſire of his Parents and Country. Beſides this too, the men ſhew'da great deal 
of kindneſs, whulſt they excuſed themſelves, and ſtrove to attone for their fault by love and. 
addreſs, which are the beſt arguments to pacitie a Womans ſoul. By 
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By this means the Maids minds were very much reconciled ; but their Parents, in ſordid 


habit,with tears 1n their eyes.and great complaints, endeavored more than ever at that time,to 


— ts 


inſtigate their ſeveral Cities: nor did their indignation contain it ſelf within their own - 


Towns only,but they flock'd from all. parts to Titzs Tatins, King of the Sabines; and Embaſſies 
were ſent thither, 1n that the name of Tatizs was moſt renownedof any in thoſe parts. The 
Ceninenſes, Cruſtumini, and Antenmates, were they who were partly concerned for that.injury : 
and Tatins with his Sabines ſzemed to themto make but ſlow progreſs in the Aﬀair; wherefore 
thoſe three Nations prepared for a War at their own common charge,though the Cruſtumini 
and the Aztemmates were not ſpeedy enough for the heat and fury of the Cannienſes; inſo- 
much that the Ce»inen/es made an inrode into the Roman Territories all alone. Burt as they 
were ravaging the Country without any controul or confideration, Romulzs met them with 
an Army, and1na light skirmiſh taught them, that fury without ſtrength is a very vain thing 

ſcattered and routed their Army, and after that, purſued them, killed and rifled their Kin Lon 
the Battel ; and having ſlain the Leader of his Enemies, took their City upon the firſt pr” ara 
Then bringing his Army back with —_— he (who as he was a perſon that had done 
great exploits, ſo he would brag as much of them) hung up the ſpoils of the Enemies Ge- 
neral whom he had {lain, and carrying them upon a Machine conveniently framed for that 
end, went up into the Capitol : where when he had laid them down under an Oak which 
the Shepherds held to be ſacred, he not only preſented his Gift to Fupiter, but defigned the 
bounds of a Temple for him, giving that god a new Surname; hi Feretrizs, {a1d he, I 
King Romulus, having been victorious, bring thee here the Arms of a King, and dedicate 
to thee a Temple in that place that I have1n my mind juſt now marked out, as a Repoſi- 
tory for rich Spoils, which all Poſterity, when they have ſlain Kings and Generals of their 
Enemies, 1n inutation of me, ſhall bring hither. Thus is the original of that Temple which 
was firſt Conſecrated at Rome. And accordingly afterwards = Gods were pleaſed, that 
neither the Founder of the Temple ſhould ſpend his breath to no purpoſe, when he ſaid, 
that poſterity ſhould bring their Spoils thither, nor that the multitude of ſuch as were Ccapa- 
ble of doing ſo ſhould leſſen the value of his Offering. For there were not above two ſuch 
rich Prizes taken after that in ſo many years and ſo many Wars; ſo rare was the fortune of 
ſuch an Artchievement. 

Whil'it the Romans were doing thus in thoſe parts, the Army of the Antemnates taking 
their opportunity, and having no body to reſiſt them, made an hoſtile Incurſion into the 
Roman Dominions ; but a Legion of the Romans coming ſpeedily up to them, defeated them 
as they were ſtragling about the Fields.So the Enemy was routed at the firſt attack and ſhout 
that the Romans gave; their Town taken, and Hirfilia, Romulus's Wife ; who was tired with 
the importunities of the forced Maids, defired him, now that he came home in Trumph for 
a double Victory, That he would pardon their Parents, and take them into the City ; for by 
that means the whole matter mrght be compoſed in Peace and Concord : which ſuit of hers 
was eaſily obtained. Then ſetting out in an expedition againſt Cruſtumini, who made War 
againſt him, he had leſs to do than before, becauſe their courage was cooled by the ſenſe 
they had of other peoples miſadventures. Colonies were ſent to both places, and many were 
found, who by reaſon of the fertility of the Soil, were willing to go and hve in the Country 
of the Cruſtumini; and on the other — of the Parents eſpecially, and Relations of the 
forced Virgins came from thence to Rowe. The laſt War that happened was from the Sabines, 


and that by much the greateſt: for they did nothing out of fury or heat,nor made any ſhew of 


a War before they were able actually to engage in it-And to their Counſels they added Poli- 
cy and ſtratagem alſo. Sp. Tarpeins was Governor of the Caſtle at Reme, whoſe Virgin daugh- 
ter Tatius corrupted with mony, to let his Soldiers into the Caſtle, as ſhe happened one day 
to be going without the Walls for Water to uſe at a Sacrifice.” But when ſhe had let themin, 
they threw their Arms upon her and killed her, eitherourt of a deſign, that the Caſtle mighr 
ſeem to be taken by main force, or to ſhew an example of what 1ll ſucceſs all Treachery has, 
and that Traitors may never think themſelves ſecure. Some make this addition to the ſtory, 
That the Sabines n_—_ wore _>_ Bracelets of a great weight upon their left Arms,and 
ſtone Rings that made a glorious ſhow ; whereupon ſhe bargained to have all that which they 
had 1n their left hands, and that inſtead of their golden Preſents, they gave her their Buck- 
lers which they beld in the ſame hand. And ſome again ſay, that ſhe according to the com- 


pact of having what was 1n their left hands, demanded their Arms, and ſo ſceming fraudu- 


lent in her requeſt, was deſtroyed by her own reward. 

But however the Sabmes got poſleflion of the Caſtle ; nor did they the next day (when 
the Roman Army was ſet in Battaha, and filf'd all the Plain that lies between the Hill Palatine 
andthe Capitol) come down into: the Field, before the Remans (who were hurried on with 
fury and zeal to recover the Caſtle) came up on the other {ide. The Generals on both fides 
animated the Soldiers to fight : on the Sabines fide, Metius Curtius, and on the Romans, 
Hoſtus Heſtilius ; who upon the firſt onſet maintained the Roman cauſe even 1n an ll Poſt, 
by the ſtrength of his courage and audacity. As ſoon as Hoſtus fell, the Roman wy gave 
way, and were driven as far as the Old Palace-gate ; and Romulus himſelf being torced 
along by the croud of them that fled, lifting up = arms toward Heaven, cryed out, Fu- 
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iter! by the command of thy Birds I laid the firſt Foundations of this City here on the 
Mount Palatine : Now the S{bines have got my Caſtleeawhich they have purchaſed by Trea- 
chery; and are coming from \thence hither all in Arms over the Valley that lies between us. 
wn 4 thou, O Father of Gods and Men! repel the Enemy at leaſt from this place, remove 
this terror from the Reman; and ſtop their diſhonorable flight. I vow,. that here I wall 
build thee a Temple by the name of Fupiter Stator [ſo called, for ſtopping thole that fled] 
- which may be a Monument to all poſterity, that by thy preſent aid our City was preſerved. 
Having made this Prayer (as if he had been ſenſible that his Prayers were heard) he cryed 
out : From this place, Romans ! __ and great Jupiter bids you rally and renew the 
Fight. Immodiately the Romans faced about, and fought as if they had been commanded by 
a voice from Heaven, whilſt Romulzs made all the haſt he could to the head of the Army. 
Metins Curtizs, the Sabine General, ran down from the Caſtle and had driven the Romans the 
breadth of the whole Forum [or Market-place] nor was he now far from the Gate of the 
Palace, crying out, We have routed the perfidious Villains, cowardly, effeminate Fellows ; 
and now they know it is quite another thing to force young Maids, than it 1s to engage with 
Men. Upon whom (as he was boaſting on this wiſe) Romulus, with a company of brave 
young fellows made an attack. Metizs by chance at that time fought on Horſeback,and con- 
ſequently was the eaſier defeated ; which when the Romans had accompliſhed,they purtu'd 
him, and the other part of the Roman Army, encouraged by the example of their King, 
routed the Sabines. Metins, whoſe Horſe was ſcared at To noiſe of them that purſu'd him, got 
into a bog,and that madethe Sabines alſo concern'd for the danger that ſuch a great Man was 
then in. But he, by the conſent and advice of his own Men, whoſe kindneſs increaſed his 
£ reſolution, made his eſcape; whilſt in the mean time the Romans and Sabines in a Valley be- 
K/ tween two Hills renewed the Fight, but the Romans won the day. - 

XI... Then the Sabine Women, who were the unhappy cauſe of the War, with their hair about 
their ears,and their garmentsall torn,havin 8 conqueredall feminine fear by their misfortunes, | 
were ſo bold as to run inamong the flying darts, and acroſs between the two Armies to part [- 

6 them and decide the quarrel, begging an —_— on the one hand the Sabines, as Fathers; 
and on the other, the Romans, as Husbands; That they who wereall Fathers and Sons in law 
would not ſtain themſelves with blood: that they would not defile their own Offipring with 
icide, the Sabines the Progeny of their Grandchildren, or the Remans that of their Chil- 
, ww If youarevexed at the alliance and intermarriage that is between you, turn your an- 
ger upon us; weare thecauſe of the War , and of all the wounds or ſlaughter that has been 
made either of Husbands or Parents : 'tis better for us to die, than hve either Widows or { 
Childleſs without one part of you. This moveth both the common Soldiers,and the Comman- b 
ders alſo: and immedately there was filence and a ceflation of Arms, upon which the Ge- : 
nerals marched forth to make a League ; nor did they conclude a Peace only, but made one 
City out of two, join'd both the Kingdoms into one, and tranſlated the Empire wholly to 
Rome. Thus the City was doubled; but, as a complement to the Sabines, the Citizens were 
after that called Luirites, from Cures [a Town of the Sabines:] and as a Monument of that 
fight, they called the place where Crtizs, having eſcaped out of a deep Fen, firſt top'd his 
Horſe upon the Strand, the Lacs Curtizs [ or Curtian Lake.) That Peace which fo ſuddenly 
ſucceeded ſucha fatal War, madethe Sabine Women much dearer to their Husbands and Pa- 
rents, and above all, to Romalws himſelf. And therefore when he divided the People into 
thirty Curie [or Wards] he called thoſe Curiz by their names. Ir is not ſaid, whether thoſe 
| Women who gave theirnames to the ſeveral Wards (which were not ſo many, queſtionleſs, 
as there were Women) were choſen out upon the ſcore of their age, the digniries of their 
Husbands, their own virtue, or by lot. Atthe ſame time alſo there were three hundred Horſe 
raiſed; the Ramnenſes, ſo called from Romulus ; the Tatienſes, ſocalled from Titus Tatizs, and 
the Luceres, the cauſe of whoſe name and original is uncertain. And from that time two 
, Kings enjoyed that Kingdom, not only in common, but with peace and concord allo. 
XIV Some years after, certain Relations of King Tatizs abuſed the Ambaſſadors that came from 
* Laurentum; concerning which, the Laurentes deſired to be tryed by the Law of Nations, but 
the kindneſs that King Tatizs had for his Kindred, and their intreaties prevailed more with 
him. Wherefore he turned their puniſhment upon himſelf; for at Lavinium, when he came 
thither to a ſolemn Sacrificing, they made a riot and killed him: Which thing, Remuls,they 
ſay, took not ſo 1ll as he might have done; either becauſe he thought Tatizs an unfaithful part- 
nerin the Kingdom, or that he lookt upon him asjuſtly (ſain. Wherefore he abſtain'd from mak- 
ing War; but yet, to expiate for the injuries of the Ambaſſadors, and the death of the King, . 
the League between thoſe two Cities, Rome and Lavinium, was renewed. But when this 
unexpected Peace was made with that People, another War broke out more near at hand, p 
even almoſt at their very Gates. The Fidenates thinking that a great and powerful Empire was {- 
growing too near them, took an occaſion to make a War by way of prevention, before it | 
attained to that ſtrength which in time it was likely to have ; wherefore they ſenc their youth \ 
all armed to ravage the Country that lies between Rome and Fidene. Then turning to the | 
lett (for on the right hand the 7iber hindred their paſſage) they waſted all before them,cothe 
great conſternation and terror of the Country people, who, being put into a ſudden tumule, 
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by that means brought the news into the City. Romulas, ſurprized at it, and being much con- 
| cerned, immedaately (for a War fo near at hand would not admit of any long deliberation) 
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drew out his __ and pitch'd his Camp a thouſand paces from Fidene. Where havin 
left a ſmall Guard, he marched out with all the reſt of is Forces, and ordering ſome part 
his men to make an Ambuſcade in the thickets thereabout, went on himſelf with the greater 
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part of his Foot and all his Horſe, and (as his deſire was) by a tumultuous, daring wayiof 


tighting,and riding about before their very Gates,provoked the Enemy to take notice of him; 
befdes, that way of Fighting on Horſe-back gave them leſs reaſon to wonder atthat flight, 
which his men were to counterfeit : and ſo wheri the Horſe ſeemed to be in a quandary, 
whether they ſhould fight or run, and the Foot too gave back; the Enemy came full drive 
out _ them, and ſeeing the Roman Army make way, were ſo eager to preſs up and fol- 
low them, that atlaſt they were decoy'dto the place where the Ambulcade lay.From whence 
the Romans ſtarted up all on a ſudden and et upon the Enemies flank. But it was an addi- 
nonto their fear, to ſee the Enſfigns which were left in the Garriſon, move out of their 
Camp. Thus the Fidenates, ſtrook with manifold dread, before Romulus and they that were 
with him could turn their Horſes, turned their backs, and with more ſpeed (for this was a 
real flight) than they. followed the Romans, who a little before pretended to fly, made to the 
"Town again: yet they did not fave themſelves from the Enemy,; for the Romans ſtuck cloſe 
to their back, and before they could ſhut their Gates, broke all together into the Town. ' 

' At the calamity of this War with the Fidenates, the minds of the Yeientes were likewiſe 
highly provoked, as well as _ the ſcore of Conſanguinity, (for both they and the Fide- 
»ates were Etrurians) beſides that the nearneſs of the place, if the Rowan Arms muſt needs 
be ſo uneaſie to all their Neighbors, was a ſufficient inſtigation : wherefore they made an 
excurſion into the Roman Dominions,committing more havock than conſiſted with the rules 
of a juſt War. To which end they pitch'd no Tents, nor expe&ted the Enerny, but carrying 
away what Forage they found in the Fields, returned to Vei;[their City.] The Romanon the 
other hand, finding no Enemy inthe Field, but being prepar'd and reſolv'd to fight it out to 
the laſt Man, paſſed the 7;hber. Whom when the Vezentes heard of, that he had pitch'd his 
Camp, and was drawing up toward their City, they marched out to meet him, as chooſing 
rather to make a Field-battel of it, than beſhut up and fight from the tops of their Houſes 
and Walls, But though they had ſtrength, they had no Art, and therefore the Roman King 
overcame them with the declining ſtrength of his old Soldiers, and purſuing them as they 
Tan away even totheir Walls, he retired from the City, becauſe it was ſtrong bothin its for- 
tifications and very ſituation too. But as he came back, he waſted the Country, more out of 
revenge than deſire of prey- The Veientes were tamed by that {laughter which was then made 
among them, as muchas if they had fought a ſer Battel, and therefore ſent Orators to Rome 
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to deſire a Peace. Whereupon they were ſentenced to loſe part of their Country, but had - 


a Truce grantedthem for 100 years. Theſe things were tranſacted in theReign of Romulas, 
at home and in the Wars; of whuch there is nothing that contradicts the belief of his divine 
Original, or that divinity, which 'tis thought he after his death attained to : not his zeal for 
the recovery of his Grandfathers Kingdom; not his deſign in building the City ; nor his 
ſtrengthning of it by the arts of Peace and War : for from that glorious beginning, when he 


came to have ſtrength enough, he was ſo powerful and prudent, that he preſerved a Peace. 


entire for forty years after. But he was more beloved by the common People, than the Se- 


nators ; andthe Soldiers admired him far beyond any other, of whom he had zoo, called- 


Celeres [ Lig ht-Horſemen] in his Life-guard, not only in War, but in Peace allo. 
After he had done alltheſe1mmortal Exploits, as he was muſtering his Army in the Field 
next to the Fencalled Capre palus [the Goat-Fen| there roſe ſuch a ſudden ſtorm with clap 
of Thunder, and covered the King with ſuch a thick veil of tempeſtuous Darkneſs, that the. 
Amb could not ſee him; nor was heever ſeen upon Earth any more. The Roman youth 
when t 
= ſeeing the Kings ſeat empty, —_— they were ſufficiently perſwaded by the Sena- 
tors that ſtood next him, that he was carried up from them in the Storm ; yet being ſtrucken 
as it were with the fear of loſing a Father,for ſometime continued in doleful filence,though 
ſoon after a few of them began, who were ſeconded by all thereſt, and cryed out, Al hail ! 
to Romulus, 4 God, born of a God, the King and Father of Rome, we all pray to him for Peace,and 
that he would always be ready propitiouſly to prote& and preſerve his own Progeny. There were 
alſo, I ſuppoſe, ſome perſons at that time, who privately reported, thatthe King was torn 1n 


| pieces by the Senators, for ſuch a rumor went abroad, though it were bur a blind ſtory. But 


the other is made creditable by the admiration which they ſhew'd for the Man,and their pre- 
{ent conſternation. And this they ſay was confirmed by the contrivance of one perſon; for 
Proculus Fulins, when the City was all in great concern for the loſs of their King, andangry 
with the Senate, came intoa publick Aſſembly, and was,they ſay, the Author of a heinous he, 
though a matter of great conſequence. Romulus, ſays he, (O ye Romans!) the Father of 
this City, camedown from Heaven on a ſuddenthis morning at break of day, and ſtood in 
my way ; at which I was aſtoniſhed and ſtood trembling before him, but begged of him, thac 
I might” ſee his face; no, ſays he, ger you gone, and tell the Remans, the Gods _ h 
ordain 
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e fright at laſt was over, and the troubled Sky clearing up, grew calm and ſerene - 
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ordained it, that my Rome ſhall be the Head of the World ; wherefore let them ſtudy Mi- 
{ary Diſcipline : and let them know and deliver the ſame to their Poſterity, that no human 
of Power can withſtand the Reman Arms: Having ſaid this, ſays he, he fled up. *Tis ſtrange 
' © tell you, what credit they aro to this mans relation, and how the grief both of the 
People and the Army for the loſs of Romulus was mitigated, when they were once induced 
? | to believe that he was grown Immortal. _ 

| AVIL Inthe mean time the Senate had great differences among them, and were each of them 
mighty ambitious of being King: but no ſingle perſon could make a party, becauſe no one 
among that new People was much more eminent than another; but the controverſie lay be- 
tween the ſeveral ranks of men. Thoſe that were deſcended from the Sabines, leſt they (be- 
cauſe fince Tatiws's death had none of them govern'd in equal dignity with Romulas) ſhould 
loſe the poſleflion of the Empire, defired to have a King choſen out of their Body. The old 
Romans, on the other fide, contemned and ſlighted the name of a Foreign King ; but though 
they were divided 1n their Opinions, yet all of them were for having a King,having not yet 
had experience how ſweet Liberty. was. Then the Senate was afraid, leſt any external force 
ſhouldinvade the City now that it was without a Governor, the Army without a General, 
and many Cities round about their incenſed Enennes: wherefore they thought it fit to make 
ſome body Head ; but no one of them could endure the thoughts of ſubmitting to another. 
The Senate therefore made up the matter among themſelves, by making of ten Decurie [or 
Precins] and ſetting one Senator over each of them to manageall Aﬀairs. So ten bore 
Rule, of which one had the Enfigns of Empire and Lidtors | Serjeants] before him. Their 
Dominion laſted but five days, and ſo went round to all the Houſe; and at that time there 
was an interval of Government for a year, from whence we have the word Interregnum, 
the ſpace between one Kings Reign and the beginning of another. But this made the People 
murmur, and ſay, that their Slavery was —_— in that gw now had an hundred Lords 
inſtead of one ; nor did they ſeem to be willing any longer tohave any other than a King, 
and him too of their own chooſing. When the Senate ſaw that, they thought fit to os 
what they muſt needs part with, and therefore to win upon them, they gave the People the 
ſupreme Authority, but in ſuch a manner,that they granted no more power than they reſery'd 
for themſelves; for they Decreed, That when the People had named a King, their choice 
ſhould ſtand, if the Senate would agree to 1t; (and even to this day the ſame method is ob- 
ſerved in the making of Laws and Magiſtrates, ſave only the animoſity) but before the 
People had given their Voices, the Senate gave their conſent at random, let the event be 
what it would Then the Interrex, having called an Aſſembly, told them, Remans! 7 hope ir 
will be to your advantage, and therefore pray chooſe a King ; for ſo the Senate Would have you do. 
And if you make choice of ſuch a Perſon as fi to be the "ing from Romulus, they will confirm it. 
This pleaſed the People ſo well, that leſt they might ſeem to be outdone 1n Civility, they 
only ordered and required, That the Senate would Decree and Appoint one to be King of 

Rome. 

XVIII. The Juſtice and Religion of Numa Pompilius was at that time very famous. He lived at 
a Sabine Town, called Cures,” and was a Perſon, conf1dering the Age he lived in, very well 
verſed in all Laws, both divine and humane. They tell you (bur fallly) that Pyrhageras 
the Samian was his Maſter, (becauſe they know of no other) though it 15 well known that 
he kept a School of young ſtudious Lads above an hundred years after, in the Reign of 
Servius Tullius, upon the utmoſt borders of all Iraly about Merapontus, Heraclea and Croton. 
From which diſtant places (though he had lived in the ſame Age) how ſhould the Sabines 
have heard of his Fame, or by what intercourſe of Language could he have excited any 
Perſon 1n that Country to the deſire of Learning? or with what ſafety ſhould a fingle man 
have travelled through ſo many Countries of different languages and manners ? I therefore 
ſuppoſe, that his Soul was rather naturally endued with virtuous inclinations, and inſtructed 
not ſo much with Foreign Arts, as by the ſevere and rigid diſcipline of the old Sabine ; than 
which none heretofore was more free from corruption. The Senate having heard of Numa's 
name (though they thought it might be a means to advance the Sabines above the Romans, 
if they ſhould take a King from thence, yet) there was not any one of them that durſt pre- 
fer either himſelf, any one of his party, nor 1n tine, any Senator or Citizen before that great 
Man ; and therefore nemine contradicente, they Decreed, That Numa Pompilius ſhould be 
King. Thereupon he was ſent for, and like Romulus who built the City by the admonition 
of an Augury, took poſleflion of the Kingdom. For he ordered, that the Gods ſhould be 
conſulted concerning him; and then being led into the Caſtle by the Augur [or Sooth-ſayer] 
(who, from that time, out of reſpect to the preſent circumſtance, was publick and perpetu- 
al Prieſt) he fate him-upon a Stone with his Face towards the South. The Augur fate on 

his lefthand with his head covered,holding a crooked ſtaff without any knot (which they call'd 
Lituus) in his right hand: and when, having taken a proſpe&t of the City and the Country 
round about, he had paid his Devotion to the Gods ; he marked our the ſeveral regions of 
the Air, from Eaſt to Weſt, with his right fide to the South, and his left to the North. 
After which he looked towards a certain place, which in his mind he pitch'd upon, as far 
- as his eyes could ken. Then removing his Lituns [or Augars ſtaff ] into his left tand, and 
put- 
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putting his right hand on Numa's head , he made this Prayer; Great Father Jove! If thou 
thinkeft fit, that this ſame Numa Pompilius, whoſe head I now have in my hand, ſhould be King 
Rome ; I beg of Thee, that thou wouldeſt ſhew ns thy certain and manifeſt tokens 4 within thoſe 
bounds which I have marked our. When he had ſo done, he performed all other ceremonies 
belonging to his office; which being ended, Nama was declared King, and came down from 
the place _ - {ate. A | 53 
Nums being thus put into the poſſeflion of the Kingdom , made it his buſineſs afreſh 4 
build that new City which Rewakis had founded by [omg Arms, and to adorn it with pra ING 
and moral Inſtitutions: To which, ſeeing he could not make that warlike People com- 
ply, (for they had loſt all ſenſe of Morality and Civility , by being fo long in Arms) and 
thinking the beſt way to molify them, was by difuſing and taking them off from the fierce 
toils of War , he built a Temple to Fanzs at the lower end of the ſtreet called Argilerum 
to be an advertiſement both of Peace and War; which when it was open, might henific 
the City was in Arms; and when ſhut, might ſhew they had Peace with all Nations. Thar 
Temple was twice ſhut after the Reign of Numa; once when Tits Manlins was Conſul 
ar the end of the firſt Punick War; anda ſecond time, after the Battel at A#ium, by the 
Emperour _ Ceſar, who gained a general Peace by ſea and land, which the Gods 
| have been fo favourable to let usſce even in this our Age. Numa having ſhut up this Temple, 
| and obliged all the nezghbouring Nations by Leagues and Alliances which he made with 
them , was now freed Food all fear of foreign dangers; yet, leſt his Peoples minds might 
grow luxurious for want of imployment, (for the continual fear of ſome Enemy and Miltary 
Diſcipline had formerly kept them within bounds ) he thought Religion the beſt and moſt 
efficacious thing which he could introduce, to keep the then rude and unskilful multitude 
in awe. But, becauſe it was not like to have any great effe& on their minds, without the 
help of ſome fetgned miracle or other ; he pretended that he had nocurnal converſation 
with the Goddeſs efgeriaz and that by her advice, he appointed ſuch holy rites as were 
moſt acceptable to the Gods, and ordained peculiar Prieſts to each particular God. And 
firſt of all, he divided the year into twelve Months , according to the courſe of the Moon ; 
which (becauſe the Moon does not make up full thirty days each Month, but there are ſome 
days wanting of a compleat year) he ſo rectified, by putting t ſome odd days, that every 
twentieth year the days agreeed exactly with that order and account by which they were at 
firſt computed. He alſo appointed which ſhould be working-days, and which holy-days, be- 
cauſe ſometimes it might be convenient to give the People liberty. 
Then he created the ſeveral Prieſts, though he himſelf performed many ſacred offices, Xx, 
eſpecially ſuch as now belong to Fupiter's Flamen or High-prieft. But becauſe in ſuch a 
warhke City, he ſuppoſed - Jon would be more Kings like Romwulas, than there would be 
like Numa, and that they would go to the Wars in their own perſons; for fear the holy 
Rites which the King was to perform ſhould be omitted, he created a Prieſt who was to be a 
daily Flamen [or ſacrificer] to Fupiter; adorning him with a peculiar Robe, and ſeating 
him in a royal chair of State: be{ides whom he made two other Flamens | or Prieſts ] one 
for Mars, and the other for Romulys. He likewiſe choſe out Virgins for Veſta; which was 
a Female Prieſthood that came originally from Alba [ an adjacent City] and out of the ſame 
Country where their Founder was born : appointing them to be continual attendants in 
her Temple, allotting them a ſtipend our of rhe Publick Treaſury, and making them vene- 
rable as well as ſacred, on the ſcore of their Virginity, and other ceremonies which they 
were obliged to. He alſo choſe twelve Saly [or Prieſts] devoted ro Mars Surnamed Gra- 
divns , | from his ſtately marching to War ] and gave them a painted Coat for a Badg 
of diſtinction , over which they wore a brazen Breſt-plate, ordaining that they ſhould carry 
* thoſe ſacred Shields, called Anciha, and go about the City {1nging and dancing 1n ſuch 
a ſett and folemn manner. After that, he choſe Numa Martizs the Son of Marc:rs out of 
the Senate, to be Pontifex [or High-Prieft ] and gave him a tranſcript of all the Holy Rites 
as he had deſigned them; that 1s to ſay, what Sacrifices ſhould be offered, upon what days, 
in what Temples they were to be made, and whence Money ſhould be had to detray the 
charge of them. Belides which, he put all holy things, both publick and private under 
the Jurisdi&tion of this ſame Pac [ or High-Prieſt ] that the People _— have ſome 
| certain perſon to come and adviſe with leſt there ſhould happen any confuſion in their 
d religious Worſhip ; either by negle&ing the ancient Rites of thew Country, or by intro- 
ducing ſuch as were foreign. Nor did he mtend, that this ſame Pontifex ſhould inſtruc 
the People in ſacred ceremonies only, but 1n the Rites of Burial too, and how to appeaſe the 
Ghoſts of men deceaſed: and, for the interpretation of all prodigtes that happened by 
Thunder, or other extraordinary events , he dedicated an Altar in the mount Awventine to 
Fupiter Elicizs, and conſulted the God by Auguries, to know which were to be taken notice 
of, or what was to be done upon any ſuch preſent occaſion. : 
The People being turned from force and arms to conſult and mind thele ſacred rules, xxx, 
therw thoughts were wholly taken up with this affair; and their daily devotion to the | 
God (now that Divinity it ſelf ſeemed to dwell among them) had ſo inflamed all their Souls 


with heavenly zeal, thag eruth and Honeſty governed the City without the help of Laws, 
Or 
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or fear of Puniſhment. And , as they themſelves ſquared ther manners according to 
their Kings , who was their fole Example , fo likewiſe all the neighbouring Nations , who 
before that time, believed that a Camp more like than a City was tounded in the midſt of 
them, to diſturb their Peace, were reduced to that modeſty and civility, that they thoughc 
it a very great crime to violate ſuch a place which was now wholly converted ro the Wor- 
| There was a Grove through the middle whereof there ran a ſtream our 


ſhip of the Gods. 


of a dark Grotto ſpringing from a continual Fountain ; whither becauſe Numa oftentimes 
retird without any company as it were to meet his Goddels, he conſecrated that Grove 
to the Camene [or Muſes; ] becauſe, he pretended, they adviſed him at the ſame time 
when he converſed with his Wife eZgeria. He appointed Solemnuties to the Goddeſs call'd 
Fides [ or common Honeſty ] only; to whoſe Temple he ordered the Prieſts co be car- 
ried in a Chariot, with an arched Canopy drawn by two Horſes, and that they ſhould 
ſacrifice with their arms covered as low as their fingers; ſignifying , that Faith and com- 
mon Honeſty ought to be preſerved , and that the ſacred Sear of it 15 even in the right hand, 
He inſtituted many other Sacrifices , and conſecrated many other places which the Pori- 
fices [or High Prieſts] call Argei. But the greateſt thing that ever he did was his preſerving 
of Peace, no leſs than the Honour of the Kingdom all the time of his Reign. So, two 
Kings one after another, though in a different way, one by War, the other by Peace, advanced 
the Grandieur of the City. Romelus Reigned thirty ſcven years, and Numa torty three. Then 
the City was ſtrong and well exerciſed in the arts both of War and Peace. | 

Upon the death of Numa, there was another Interregnum | or ſpace of time between 
the Reign of two Kings; ] and then the People choſe Tullns Heſtilins the Grandlon of 
Heſtilius King , who ha behaved himſelf very bravely at the Foot of the Caſtle, againft 
the Sabines, To which choice of the People the Senate gave their conſent. But this 
Man was not only unlike his Predeceſſour , but more warlike even than Remulss himſelf : 
for, not only his age and ſtrength but his Grandfather's glory alſo excited his ambition. 
He therefore fancying that the City grew old and lazy for want of imployment, ſought all 
occaſions to make a War. It happened at that time, that the Reman Country People pil- 
laged the 4lban Dominions, and the 41bans on the other hand , as much the Roman ter- 
ritories. Caius Cluilius was then Governour of Alba, and there were Ambaſſadours ſent 
from both places about the ſame time to ſeek redrels for mutual injuries done to each other : 
but Twlus had given his a charge that they ſhould do nothing before they had executed his 
commands; for he knew very well, that the 4/ban would deny what he demanded, and 
ſo he might lawfully and plauſibly proclaim War againſt him. The Albans were more 
negligent in their affairs, and Talluss Ambaſſadours were very kindly treated by the King 
at a Feaſt. But whilſt they fſtaied, the Romans did not only demand back again what the 
Albans had taken from them; but upon their demial , declared they would make War in 

irty days; all which negotiation they made Tullus acquainted with. Then Tallus gave 
the Albany Ambaſſadours audience; but they not knowing his deſign, at firſt delaied the 
time 1n making Apologies for themſelves ; That they ſhould be unwillng to ſay any thing that 
might diſpleaſe Tullus, but muſt be obedient to their Maſters commands : that they came thither 
for redreſs of injuries which they had ſuffered , and unleſs they could have it , were commanded to 
declare War. To which Tullas replyed and ſaid , Tell your King, that the King of the Romans 
Zakes the Gods to witneſs , that whichſoever of the two People ſhall firſt deſpiſe and diſmiſs an Embaſſy 
that comes to demand Juſtice , he deſires that all the calamittes of this War may fall upon them, 
Which anſwer of his the 41bars related to their King. 

Upon this, thre were very great preparations made for a War on both fides, which 
looked much like a Civil War, as being a quarrel almoſt between Fathers and their Chil- 
dren:.for they both came of the Trojan Race, Lavinium from Troy, Alba from Lavinium , 


- and the Romans from the Albans. But the event of the War made the quarrel leſs con- 


{iderable , becauſe they did not fight in the open field, and beſides that, the houſes of one 
City being lately deſtroyed, thoſe two People were united into one. The Albans firſt with a 

reat Army made an incurſion into the Reman Dominions , pitching ther Camp not above 
five thouſand paces from the City, and encloſing it with a ditch , which trom the name of 
their General, was called Cluilizs's Ditch, for ſome ages, till, by tra& of time, the name 
was/loſt together with the thing it ſelf. In this Camp Cluilirs the 41ban King died , in 
whoſe ſtead the Albans created a Dictator, Metis Suffetizes. In the mean time 7ullzs grew 
very infolent, eſpecially upon the death of the King, and ſaying, That, the Gods having 
begun at the head , would puniſh the whole body of the Albans , for the unjuſt War which they had 
»ade , he paſſed by the Enenues Camp 1n the Night-t1me, and with a dreadful Army 
marched 1nto the Alban Territories. This removed Metivs from his Camp, who drew 
his men up as near to the Enemy as he could, and thence ſent an Embaſladour before him 
to tell Tullus, That it was convenient before they began the Fight, for them to have a parley ; and 
that if he would meet him, he was well aſſured, that he could tell him ſomething no leſs advuan- 
rageous to the Roman, than to the Alban State : which profter Tullss d1d not {[I1ght, though 
it was but frivolous, and therefore led his men forth into the field, where the Albans met him. 


When the two Arnues ſtood in Battalia on both tides, the two Generals marched up into 
the 


dexterity in handling their Arms, but bloud and wounds, two of the Romans fell 
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the midway between them, with ſome few of the Nobility attending him. Then the 41ba 
thus began ; 1 underſtand that certain injuries, and the not reſtoring hat was demanded back, 
bas made our King Cluthus to ſeems the cauſe of this War ; nor do T doubt , O Tullus! but you 
pretend the ſame thing: but if we may ſbeak truth, rather than what ſeems ſpecious and plauſible 
only, it 3s deſire of Empire which at preſent ſets two people who are allyed and Neighbours , at a- 
riance, Nor do I pretend to ſay whether it be well or ill done on either ſide : let him look to that, 
who undertakes the War ; the Albans have choſen me their General in it, But this ( O Tullus' ) 
IT muſt needs tell you, you have more reaſon to know how ſtrong the Etrurians are, who border Very 
near upon us, but are much nearer to you. They are very powerful by land, but much more by Sea; 
and therefore pray take notice, that when you joyn Battel , theſe two Armies will be in their ſight 
only like a ſhow or ſpectacle ; ſo that when we have tired and ruined one another , they will ſet upon 
the Conquerour , as well as on the conquered. Wherefore , if the Gods have any favour for ns, or 
we any care of our ſelves, at this juntture , when not content with certam liberty, we run the hazard 
of Empire or Slavery, let us take ſome courſe to decide the queſtion , which of us ſhall govern the 
other , without a7 ſlaughter or bloudſhed on either ſide. This propoſal did not much difpleaſe 
Tullus , though he were heated both by his natural inclination and the hopes of vitory. 
Thy therefore fell to conſultation in the affair, and fortune herſelf found out an expedient. 

There happened to be art that time three Brothers in each Army, whoſe age and ſtrength 
was equal, and thoſe were the Horaty and the Curiaty , than whoſe engagement againſt 
each other there 1s ſcarce any thing more famous in all antiquity : but yet even concerning 
a thing of that moment, men are at a loſs, nor can any body certainly tell which fide the 
Horaty were on, or which {1de the Curiaty. Authors are divided in their opinions, but I 
find moſt make the Horaty to be Romans, and I am very much inclined to believe they 
were ſo. The two Kings treated with theſe two ternaries of Brethren ,- that they would 
each fight a © combat for thew Country , and that that fide ſhould enjoy the Empire that 
got the victory. They d1d not at all decline it, but agreed upon the time and place. Be- 
tore they tought, there was a compact made between the Romans and the Albans upon theſe 
conditions, that, That People whoſe Citizens won the day, ſhould govern the other in peace and 
quietneF. Some leagues are made with different Articles, but all mm the ſame nature. Ar 
that time this we hear was thus made, nor»1s there any record of any leagne more ancient. 
The Herald asked King Twllus this queſtion : Does your Majeſty command me _— a leagne 
with the Herald of the Albans? To which the King complying, the Herald made anſwer and 
ſaid, I demand Vervain of your Majeſty. The King —— Take it up clean. Whereupon 
the Herald broughr from the Caſtle ſome clean leaves of that Plant, and then asked the 
King, Sir, do you make me the Royal Meſſenger of the Roman People, with all my carriages 
and retinue? The King anſwered, I do all that may be done with Fuſtice to my ſelf and the 
Roman People. The Herald's name was M.Valerins, and he made Spurius Fufuus the Pate 
Patratus [ or Chief Herald |] by touching his head and his hair with Vervain ( the Pat 
zratus was made to confirm and ſtrengthen their Oath ) and then he perfe&ed the league 
in many words, and thoſeyn verſe too, which are too long to relate. After that, having 
recited the conditions, he-ſavd. Hear, ( O Jupiter ! ) Hear thou O Herald of the Albans ! and 
all ye People of Alba! How that all thoſe words which I (peak both firſt and laſt here in publick 
frrom theſe waxed tables, without any fraud or deſign are to be underſtood , according to the plain 
ſenſe of them; and that the Roman People will not firſt revolt from theſe conditions by any de- 
ceitful dealing, though they have gone contrary to publick advice; No, in that day, dothou, OJupiter! 
ſo [mite the Roman People, as I this day ſhall [mite this hog ; may, do it as much more fatally as 
thy emmivotence # able ! Having 1o ſaid, he {mote an hog with a flint-ſtone : and then the 
Albans, by their Dictator and their Prieſts, repeated their verſes and their Oath. 

When the league was thus made, the three Brothers oneach fide according to the agree- 
ment , took up their Arms: and having admoniſhed each other , rhat the Gods of their 
Country , their Country and their Parents , and all their fellow Citizens , whether at home or im 
the Army, had their eyes fixed upon their Arms and their hands ; being animated both by their 
own natural courage, and filled with the exhortations of all the by-ſtanders, march forth 
into the midſt between the two Armies. The two Armies fate down on both fides betors 
their Camps, more free from preſent danger than from care ; for their Empire was at ſtake, 


. and ventured upon the courage and fortune of thoſe few men: wherefore , with great 


{uſpence of mind , they were very intent on that ungrateful ſpe&tacle. The Signal was 


XXIV, 


XXV, 


given , and the three young men on each fide fell fiercely tor, with a courage and fury 


of two great Armies: nor were they concerned, either one or tother for their own particular 
danger, but pnblick Empire and {lavery poſſeſſed their minds, and the thoughts that fuch 
would be the fortune pr their Country as they themſelves procured. Upon the firſt onſet, 
when their Arms claſh'd and their Swords glitter'd, a great dread ferzed all the Spectatours, 
for the Combar enclining to neither fide, the People had almoſt loſt their voice and breath. 
But ſoon after when they came to grappling, and ſhewed not only agility of _ and their 

owndead 
one over the other, having wounded the three Albans, at whole fall, the 4/ban Army gave 


a great ſhout for joy; which made the Roman Legions deſpair, and yet they were extremely 
| C 
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concerned for that one ſingle Perſon who was encompaſſed by the three Curiatij, But it fo 

; that he was ——— and though beings fingle perſon , he was not able to 

cope with them. all, yet he was ſtrong enough tor any one of them: wherefore, to divide 

the Combat, he pretended to fly ; ſuppoſing, that they would each of them follow km 

25 their wounds would perinit. When he was got ſome diſtance from the place where the 

Combat began, looking back, he ſaw them purtue him a good way behind, but one of them, 4 

not far from tum; 3 therefore he returned and fer upon him very ſeverely. And white + 

the Albas Army cried out to the Gwriatij to help their Brother , the Horatius had now killed | 
s Enemy, and being victonous, made what haſte he conld to engage a ſecond of them. 

Then the  Re#ans with a ſhout like that of People who are beyond all expectation anr 

mated to favour any party; encouraged their Champion; and he did all he could to make 

an end of the fight. Wherefore before the third who was not far off could overtake him, 

he diſpatched the ſecond Cariatius. And now they were upon equal terms, as being one 

to one, though there was no parity berween them either of hope or frength ; for the Ro- 

; warn body which was untouched, and the double victory which he had gamed , made him 
fit and eager toengage in a third encounter, while the 41bax who was twed with his wounds 
had run fa far, tha: be could hardly crawl, and was 1n a manner conquered by ſeeing his 

1 | Brethren flain before him, was expoſed to a victorious Enemy ; nor was that Duel any dif- 
_ Heulty at allro him. Wherefdre the Roman exultng , cryed out, 1 have fert io of theſe 
Brethros to Hell nlrendy; and will now ſend the third who's the cauſe of this War, that the 
Romans iy bear Rnle over the Albans. With that, the Alban being ſcarce able to ſupporc 
his arms, he ran him into the Throat, and rifled him when he was down. The Romans 
with ſhoits and gratulations, received the Horatins, and their joy was ſo much the greater, 
by how rhuch maretheir fearshad been. Wherewpon they went with very difterentthoughts 
to bury their dead; for one fide was advanced to Empire, and the other {11de made jub- 
j6&t to Foreigners. Their. Sepulchres are to be feen 1n the feveral places 'where each of 
them fell; thoſe of the two Rimens in ene place nearer to Alba, and thoſe of the three 
Albans toward Rome, but at'a diſtance from -each other according as they fought. 

XXVIL Before they went thetice Aerizs asked Tattws , according to the league which they had 
made, what ts commands were ? To which he _— that all the young men ſhould be 
ready in Arms; for he ſhould make uſe-of them, if he had occaſion to 'make War againft 
-the Vrentes : So the Arm r_ —_ _ wm Horatius - vm bh = head of chem, 

s carrying his triple Spoiks'batore hum , ing met near the gate called Porta Capers, 

by a Vargn noſe 9 who was betrothed-ro'one of the 'Cariarij ; the knowing her be: 

robe upon ther.Brothers ſhoulders, Which ſhe herſelf had wrought, the er looſe her hair, 

and 11 4 9+ ogen tone, called-out upon the name of her dead Sweer-Heart. The moan 

which his Sifter made much moved-the generous Youth, even .amudit his Victories, and all 

ahat-publiok joy. He therefore drew his Sword, and chiding her, ran the Maid throngh : 

-Get you ;gone( ſaid he ) with jour untimely amour to yur Lover ; you, that bave forgot your 

-Brothtrs abut care dead, mor care for him that w alive, but with him and them neglef jour'Conn- 

\pry tbo g "and fo wy every Minid be ſerved that vs Roman, and weeps for the death of an Enemy. 

That ſeemed a cruel a, 'both to the Senate and the People, bur his freſh defert did fome- 

what leſſen the fact: yer, nevertheleſs he was convened before the King. The King, teſt he 

1d ſeem the Authoroffofad and ungrateful a Judgment in the opmion of the valgar, or, 

'afternidgment of puniſhment,calledan a{fembly of the People, and ſaid, I conftiture rwo Officers 

= wi? alled Duumviri to judg of Horatius's Crime according to Law. That Law was wery ſewers and 

pr Bf aaa ran thus; Let the Duumviri judge of ſuch fatts, and if any appeal fromthe Duumwviri, let rhe appeal 
ducllio. i. be tryed, in aro S the Duumvir carrythe cauſe, let the Offentlers head be covered, and hehe 

c. dn Aft. 2 Gallows, 'and let him have ſo many ſtripes either within or without the Walls. By this Law 

— done t&-.h; Duumwiriwere created, who thought, that rhey thereby were obliged notto abfo 

. poſition Tan innocent perſon, when they hadonee condemned him; and therefore one of them ſaid 

the Intereſt ctolim, P. Haratius, Tjudg thee guilty of Enmity tovby Country : go, Officer, bind his hands, Accor- 

or Honour; dingly the Officer came and tyed him ; whereupon Horatms by the conſent of Twlles, who 

of the Ro» yas a favourable Interpreter of the I;aw, 'cryed out, T\ appeal ; and fo the appeal was 


% 


Iv e even 


mans. tryed beforerhePeo All men were concerned at that'tryal, eſpecially, when P. Horavias 
: is Father, dec that:hethought his Daughter was juſtly flain ; and if # had nor been 
fo, 'that he would have corrected his Son according to the duty and-power of a Father. 
Then he defired them., tharchey would not make him whoſe Sons they had fo lately ſeen 
to be :fo confpicuous for 'thewr valour, «3. erg With thar the old man, embracing 
his Son, and pointing to'the Spoils/ of 'the' Car52ri7, ferup in tharplace which 1s now called 
Pila Hoeratia' f'or Horatins's. Trophies ] Can you (421d he!) O'Romans , 'endure to fee (this 
youth whom' you ſo lately beheld adorned with Viſtory-and "march truumphantly before 
you, bound, whipped and tortured under/a Gallows ? when even the eyes-of the Alun; 
could hardly' bear 40 -horrid a ſpettacle. Go, Officer , b1nd'thoſe hands,” which not long 
fince wete'armed toigain an-Empre forthe Riman People. Go, veil the head of him 
tharfreed this Ciry. Hang him up ; drub. hnm-even within the Walls, .ſo it be near thoſe, 
'Frophics and Spoils he took frat \the /Enemy.; or wxthour the City, fa it be wwhun wy 
| Q 
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of thoſe Sepulchres where the Cnriarij he buried. For, whither can you. lead this youth 
where his own brave Actions will not reſcae him from the Diſhonour of ſach a. baſe kind 
of Puniſhment ? the People were forry to ſee his Fathers tears, and that he himſelf ſhould 
jhew ſo little'concern 1m all that danger ; wherefore they: acquitted him more out of. ad- 
miration of hs Courage , than for the juſtice of his cauſe. But, that the manifeſt Mur- 
ther might be attoned tor by ſome means or other , 'twas ordered, that-his Father ſhould 
expiate his Sons guilt, by a publick expence. He therefore having performed ſome pro- 
pirzatory Sacrifices, which were afterwards tranſmitted to the Family of the Horatiy, made 
a Gallows croſs the way and ordered his Son to paſs under it; as Soldiers do when they ars 
{old tor Slaves. And that Gallows is {till kept in repair at the publick charge , even to 
this day x being called Sororium Tigillum p or the Gallows ſet up on the account of a Siſter. ] 


The Sepulchre of the Maid that was killed was built in the place where ſhe fell, of ſquare . 


Stone. 

But the Peace with Alba did not long continue; for the Envy of the Common People 
who took it 11], that the publick fortune of their Country ſhould be committed to x 5x 
Soldiers only , corrupted the vain diſpoſition of their Diftators; and ſeeing that good 
Counſels had not ſucceeded well , ho endeavoured to reconcile the tminds of his 
Country-men by ill means. To which end , as before in time of War he had deſired 
Peace, ſo now 1n time of Peace he deſired War. But, becauſe he ſaw their City had much 
more courage than ſtrength to declare and wage an open-War , he inſtigated other people 
thereunto, reſerving the treacherous part to be ated by his own Country-men.,, under a 
ſhew of alliance and friendſhip. The People of Fidexe, who were a Romas Colony, ha- 
ving taken advice with the Fezentes , were moved to make War and take up Arms, upon 
condition, that the Albans would revole to their party. When Fidenz was in open Rebellion, 
Tullus (ent for Metius and his Army from Alba, whom he led againſt the Enemy: and ha- 
ving paſt the River Anien, he pitched his Camp at the meeting of the two Rivers. . Be- 
tween that place and Fidene the Army of the Veientes got over the Tiber', and were poſted 
in the right wing near the River, whileſt thoſe of Fidene Rood 1n the left, more near to 
the Mountains. Twllus led his men againſt the Veian Enemy, and planted the Albans over 
againſt the Legion of the Fidenates. The Albans had no more courage than honeſty ; and 
therefore, not daring either to ſtand or move with any confidence; crept, by degrees to 
the Mountains. Where, when they thought themſelves ſafe enough, they ſet their whole 
Army 1n array ; but, being in doubt what to do, and willing to delay time; they took a 
yu deal of pains to rangs their men. Ther deſign was , which way ſoever Fortune 
ſhould incline, that way to bend their forces. The, Romans , who ſtood next to. them, be- 
gan to wonder at firſt when they ſaw themſelves deſerted by the going off of their Alles : 
and 1immediatly, a Trooper galloping away, went and told the King, that the 4lbans 
were gone. At which Twllus was put into ſuch a conſternation, that he made twelve Sal 
[ or Prieſts of Mars ] and dedicated Temples to Pallor and Pawor, [' 1.6. to Paleneſs and 
Fear ] wherewithal he chid the Trooper ſo loud that the Enemy nught hear him, and 
bid him return into the Battel; telling hum, They had no need to fear, in Ip the Alban. Army 
had wheeled about by his order to ſurprize the Fidenates in their unguarded Reer. He likewiſe 
commanded the ſame Perſon to bid all the Horſe advance their Javelins; which Action 
of theirs intercepted the {1ght of the 4/ban Army marching off, from a great part of the 
Roman Foot ; but thoſe who ſaw them , ſuppoſing it to be as they had heard the King lay, 
fell on the more eagerly. The Enemies were terrified, for they heard what the King 1o 
loudly ſaid: and many of the Fidenares, as being a Colony belonging to the Rewans, 
underſtood Latin. Wherefore, laſt on a ſudden they ſhould have: been blocked up by 
the deſcent of the Albans from the Hills, and hindered of regaining the Town, they turned 
their backs.” Tullus purlued them, and having routed the wing of the Fidenates, he re- 
turned more fiercely upon the Veians, who were ſtruck with a ſtrange dread. Nor could 
they endure the ſhock ; bur, running haſtily away, were driven to a River that was be- 
hind them ; to which when they were come ſome of them ſhamefully threw away their 
Arms, and ran headlong into the water ; the reſt ſtaying on the banks and doubting 
whether they ſhould fly or hight , were all ſlain: nor was there ever, before that time, a 


bloudzer Battel fought by the Romans. 


Then the Alban Army , who had been Spe&ators of the Fight, was led down into xxviits 


the "plains ; and Metirs congratulated Twllzrs his conqueſt over his Enemies : 1n anſwer 
whereunto, Twllus ſpoke very kindly to Metius and told him, He hoped it would be for both 
their advantages , if the Alban and the Roman Camp were both united into one; wherefore 
he gave order it ſhould beſo, and againſt the next day , prepared a Sacnhice to purifie 
the Armv. Next morning, as ſoon as'it was day, when all things were ready, He, as 
the cuſtom is, commanded both Armies to meet in one Aſſembly; The cners began at 
the end and cited the Albans firſt ; who, being concerned at the novelty of the thing, as 
much as at any thing elſe, that they might hear what the Rowan King ſaid, ſtood next to 
him. A Roman Legion all in Arms was ordered to encloſe them, and the Centurions wers 


imployed to put their orders in execution without any delay. Then T#!/us thus began ; 
| & 3. Romans! 


C 
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Romans! i ever you had reaſon, P any Battel before this time, firſt, to thank the immortal 


Gods and then congratulate your own walour , it was for yeſterdays atchievement. For you fought, 
not with Enemies more than ( which s the moſt difficult and dangerous engagement ,) with the 


treachery and- fa rnny/$.9 E "your Allies. For , to undeceive you, the Albans went ints the 
Mountains Wit e 


wt my knowledg : nor was. it my command , but my ſtratagem and only the pre- 
tence of a command, which 1 then made uſe «f; to the end, that neither you, ho knew 1no- 
thing of your being deſerted, might be 96 rY.5 from fighting, and the Enemy, ſuppoſing them- 
felges to be circumwented\ in their reer , might be terrrified and tempted to fly. But that fault which 
Tnew find , "is "not to be charged upon all the Albans ; they followed their leader, as you alſo 
2vould have dime; if I had been to bave drawn you off to any other Poſt. That (ame Mets 
as the Ring=Leader in that Treachery , That Metius who as the contriver of this War , That 
Metius who broke the League betwixt the Romans and the Albans. Let ſome other hereafter 
dare to do the like, if I do. not make him a ſignal example to all, mankind. "The Centurions 


ſtood about him, while the King went on as he began. 7 have a deſign, O ye Albans ! 


XXIX, 


XXX. 


2vhich T hope will prove an happineſs not only to the Romans in general, but to me and you alſo, 
thats, to thanflate all the People of Alba ro Rome : 'to make the Commonalty free of the City, and ts 
rchuſe the Noblemen into the Senate ; to make them one City and one Commonwealth ; to the end, 
that as the Alban State was heretofore divided into two, People , ſo now it may revert into one 

ain. 'At that, the Alban youth; being thamſelves unarmed, but furrounded with Soldiers 
all 'in Arms, were in twenty minds, though common fear compelled them to lold their 
tongues. Then Tullus went on ;  Metins Suffetius , (aid he ) If thou couldeſt learn to keep 
thy word and not to break Leagues , thou ſhouldeſt live and I would teach thee how to do ſo. But 
20, ſeeing thy diſpoſition i incurable, do thou by thy puniſhment, infferutt mankind to believe thoſe 
things ſacred , which thou haſt violated. As, therefore, thou didjt Iately ſhew thy ſelf a Neuter, 
and that thy"'mind' was divided betiveen the Fidenate and the Roman intereſt, ſo now ſhall thy 
body be. Having fo faid, he cauſed two Wagons to be placed'near each other, and tyed 
Metius with his bs diſtended to the bodies of them; which being done, the Horſes were 
driven contrary ways, and carried his torn body upon each Wagon to which his limbs were 
faſtened. The Company all turned away their eyes from fuch a cruel fight. That was 
the firſt and laſt Punrhment among the Romans that was an inſtance gf Inhumanty; for, 
all others, runny very well boaſt, that no Nation was ever fatished with eater penalties. 

At this ime there wasa party of Horſe already ſent to 41a to bring the multitude over to 
Rome ; and after them the Legions were carried thither to demoliſh the City, who, when 
theyentered the City, there was not that tumule nor conſternation as uſually 151n Cities thar 
are taken, when the Gates are broken open, the Walls battered down, or a Caſtle ſtormed; 
and when the noſe of the Enemy and the fury of the Soldiers over all the Town mungles 
every thing with Fire and Sword ; but a fad filence and a dumb ſorrow pur all thezr munds 
into ſuch a malancholy poſture, that they, through fear, forgetting what they left behind 
and what they carried with them, not knowing what to do and enquiring of one another, 
Rood ſometimes at their doors and other whiles ran diſtractedly about ther Houſes, which 
that was the laſt time they ever were like to ſee. But when the clamour of the Sokdters, 
who bid them be gone, was very urgent upon them , they heard the craſh of the Houſes 
that were pulling down 1n the remoteſt parts of the City., and the duſt that aroſe from 
places diſtant covered all the Air as with a Cloud, each man 1n haſt took what he could 
away , being he was to march off and leave his Native home , his houſhold-Gods and that 
habitation, where he was born and bred. And now the whole troop of theſe departin 
Inhabitants having filled the ſtreets , the h1ght- of each other renewed their tears out of 
mutual commuleration ; befides the lamentable cries that werre heard , eſpecially of the 
Women when they patled by the ſtately Temples, which were encompaſſed with Soldiers, 
and lefr their Gods, as it were, 1n captivity. The Albans having quitted their City, the 
Romans made all buildings both publick and private even with the ground, 'and one hour 
ruined and deſtroyed the work of thoſe four hundred years that Alba had been ſtanding. 
But they with-held their hands from the Temples of the Gods, becauſe the King lad 1o 
commanded. 

In the mean time, Rome grew out of the Ruines of A4/ba, and the number of the 
Citizens was doubled, The Mount called Cz/;zs was added to the City, and, to draw the 
more Inhabitants thither, Twullas had a Palace there , and dwelt upon it from that time 
forward. He choſe the Nobility of the Albans into the Senate, that thar part alſo of the 
Commonwealth might be augmented, that 1s to ſay, the Tullij , Servitij, Luintij, Geganei, 
Cariatij and the Clz/;j, and made a Temple tothe Court for that order which he himlett had 
augmented, which was called Hoſt:{ia even to our Fathers days. - And, that he tight make 
ſome additron out of this new People, to the ſtrength of cvery order of men, he choſe 
ten Troops of Horle out of the Albans. He alfio ſupplied the old Legions with the ſame 
number, and likewiſe raiſed new ones. In confidence of this Jus | emma » Tullus de- 


clared War againſt the Sabines, a Nation, at that tune, more opulent than any other 
except the Etrwrians, both for Men and Arms. "There were 1njuries done on both fides, 


and Goods 1n vai demanded back; 7illus complained , that the Reman Merchants were 
le1zed 
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# ſeized on at a great Fair kept near the Temple of Feronia ; the Sabines , - theirs fled 

firſt 1nto the Grove, and were detained at Kome : which actions are rp cauſe 

of the War. The Sabines well remembring , not only that part of their ſtrength was ”" 

carried ro Rome by Tatizs, but likewiſe, that, of late alſo the Roman State was augmented 

by the addition of the Albans, began themſelves to look out for foreign affiſtarice. 

Etruria was near them, and next to the FEtrwrians, the Veians; from whence, through their 

remaining animotities, which very much inclined them to arevolt, they hada great many 

Volunners, beſides that their pay alſo prevailed upon fome Vagrants among the poor People. 

"They had no publick affiſtance; for, the Veians ( amongſt whom it was a greater wonder 

than for any of the reſt to do fo, ) kept the Truce which they had made with Romulys. 

When they had made very great preparations for the War on both ſides, and the whole ſtreſs ! 

of the buſineſs ſeemed to he in this, which of them ſhould make the firſt onſet; Tullus 

marched hiſt into the Sabines Territories. They had a bloudy Battel , hard by a Wood 

called: Sylva Malitioſa ; where the Roman Army was very ſucceſsful, not only through 

the ſtrength of ther Foot, but of their Horle too , which was fo lately augmented. For, 

by the Horſe, which ruſhed 1n ſuddenly upon them, the Sabine ranks were broken; ſo thar, 

tacy from that tume, could neither fight nor run away without confuſion and great laughter. 

The Sabines being conquered, and Tullus , together with all the State of Rome, being xxx1. 

in great glory, and advanced to great opulency, there was news brought to the King and 

the Senate, that wpon the Mount Albanus it rained Stones ; which being hard to be beheved, 

there were certain perſons ſent to ſce that Prodigy ; 1n whole ſight there fell a ſhower of 

Stones from Heaven, 1n the ſame manner, as when the winds drive heaps of Hail to- 

gether upon the Earth. They. likewiſe thought they heard a ſhrill voice from the top 

of the Grove ,. which bad the Albans do Sacrifice after the faſhion of their own Countrey, 

which they had forgotten as much as 1f they had forſaken their Gods as well as their native 

ſoil; and, either had taken up with the Roman Rites , or , being angry with Fortune, as 

men 1n their circumſtances generally are, had quitted-the Worſhip of their Gods. The 

Romans allo were moved by the ſame Prodigy, to appoint a publick Sacrifice of nine days 

continuance: whether by a voice from Heaven conveyed from the Mount Albans, (for, 

that allo 1s part of the tradition ) or by the advice of the Soothſayers, is uncertain: bur 

this we know, that the lame ſolemnity continued, ſo that whenever they were told of the 

ſame prodigy, they ſacnticed for nine days together. Not long after, there was a Plague | LE 

among them ; which, thought indiſpoſed them to Military 1mployments, yet their Warliks 

King would not permit them to lay down their Arms; becauſe, he thought, the young mens 

bodies were more healthy.even in the Camp than at home ; till he himſelf alſo languiſhed 

under a lingering Diſtemper. "Then was his furious Spirit fo far tamed, as well as his body, 

that he, whobetore thought nothing leſs Wy a King, than to give his mind to ſacred 

things, became on a ſudden, a very Bigot to all Saperſtitious both great and ſmall, and 

filled even the People allo with his religious notions. And now , the Commonalty , defi- 

ring to ſee that ſtateof things renewed, which they hadLenjoyed in the Reign of Numa, be- 

heved, that the only remedy that was left to recover their diſtempered bodies, was to make 

their peace and beg pardon of the Gods. They ſay, that the King himſelf having looked 

into the Commentaries of Numa , and there found ſome ſecret though folemn Sacrifice, 

made to Fupiter Elicius, performed them privately by himſelf : but that that Sacritice was' 

neither rightly prepared, nor carefully offered ; and that he had not only no fign of favour 

ſhewn him from Heaven, but , that Jupiter allo was enraged at his mock-Religion , and 

with Lightning buracd Him and his Houſe. Twllus Reigned and gained great glorym War, 

two and thirty years. | 

When Tullus was dead, the Government, as 1t had been cuſtomary from the foundation yxX11, 

of the Ciry, revolved into the Senate, and they nominated an Inter-Rex, | or one that 

ſhould rule between the Death of a former, and the Inauguration of a ſucceeding King ] 

who called an Aſſembly, in which, the People choſe Ancus Martins their King, and the 

Senate confirmed it. Ancus Martius was the Grandion of Numa Pompilius , being the Son 

of his Daughter ; who, as ſoon as he began his Reign, being mindful of his Grandfathers 

glory, and becauſe the lait Kings Reign, though it was _ remarkable tor other things, 

yet was deficient un one part, and that was, either the neglect of Religion in general, or | 

the di{grace he did 1t even by his res to 1t; and, ſuppoling, it would be much the - 

beſt way to perform the pubhick holy Rites in the ſame manner that Nama had ordained 

them, he commandei the chiet Prieſt fairly to tranſcribe them out of the King's Commen- 

taries, and make them publick: by which means, the Citizens, who were defirous of Peace, 

and the nezghbourng Cities too, were put 1n goo hopes , that the King would prove of 

a temper and inclination much like his Grandtather. Wherefore the Latimes with whom 

King Tl/us had made a 'League, grew very inſolent, and when the Romans demanded 

ſatisfaction for an 1acurſion, which that People had made into their Territories, they gave 

them a fawcy anſwer; ſuppoling, that the King of Rome would lead a flothful life, and reign 

only in Temples , and before the Altars. Azcus was of: a middling diſpotition, as being 

mindful as well of Remulus as Numa ; and, belides that he thought Peace more necellary 
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fines ! ( and names the Conntrey, whole borders thoſe are) and ler Fuſtice hear we. 
[ are publick Meſſenger of the Roman People, 2vho come upon a juſt and a righiecus account, 
and therefore deſire I may be credited. Then he repeats his demands, and calls jove to witnef 
in this manner ; If I require thoſe men or thoſe things to be delivered up to me, ho am the Me 
ger of #he Roman People, wnjuſtly, and without reaſon, then mayſt thou never ſuffer me fo ſee 
my 0w# Country again. Thele words he repeats when he paſles the bounds of any Country, 
to whomſoever he frſt meets, as he enters in at a Gate, and when he 1s come into the 
Forum | or Market-place ] though , with ſome little alteration, in the form and manner of 
them. If thoſe perſons whom he demands are not ſurrendered in three and thirty days, 
( for that 15 the uſual time given) he proclaims War, in this manner ; Hear, O Jupiter ! and 
zbou, 'O Juno! Romulus! Al rhe Czleftial, Terreſtial and Infernal Gods, give ear to what I ſay! 
T call you all to witneſs, that, that People ( and names the People who ever they be ):is unjuſt, 
and does not do righteous things. But of theſe things we will conſult the ancient men in cur cwn 
Country to know how we may gain our right, Having ſo done, the Meſſenger returns to 
Rome, to adviſe in the Afﬀair. Whereupon, immediately , the King , m words to this 
purpoſe, conſulted the Senate; concerning controverſies or cauſes, wherein the Herald of 
the Roman People demanded ſatisfattion from the Herald of the ancient T.atins, and rhe ancient 
Latins rhemſebves, as thinking it reaſonable for them to be done, decided or reſolved, ſince nothing 
as yet in that caſe by them performed; Tell me, ( {a1d he, to the Perſon whoſe opimon he asked ) 
what think you of it * To which the party made anſwer ; Ithink, thoſe things are to be required 
n a juſt and lawful War ; that is my opinion, which I will ftand by, After him, the reſt were 
asked 1n order ; and when the greater part of them that were preſent agreed 1n the ſame 
Opinion, they uſually made a War by common conſent ; in which the ceremony was this, 
that the Herald carried a Javelin with an iron head or all bloudy and burned at the end, to 
the confines of their Country , and inthe preſence of three young men at leaſt, ſaid theſe 
words; Whereas , the People of the ancient Latins, and the ancient T.atins themſelves have com- 
mitted ſeveral Offences againſt the People of Rome , and whereas , the People of Rome have 
commanded a War to be proclaimed againſt the ancient Latins, to which the Senats of Rome 
have thought fit to conſent; for that reaſon, I and the People of Rome denounce and make War 
againſt the People belonging to the ancient Latins, and againſt the ancient Tatins themſelves. 
When he had ſo ſaid, he threw his Javelin into their Confines. This was at that time the 
manner in which the Latins redemanded things formerly taken from them, and how they 
declared War ; which cuſtom their Poſtefity alſo retained. 

Ancus, having commutted the care of Holy things to the Flamins , and other Prieſts, 
and raiſed a new Army, went to Politorium, a City of the Latins, and took it by ſtorm ; 
and imitating the cuſtom of former Kings, who had augmented the Romen State, by tak- 
ing their Enemies into che City, brought all the multitude to Rome;z where, f{ince the an- 
cient Romans inhabited near the Palace, the Sabines, in the Capitol and the Caitle, the 
Albans 1n the Mounr called Clzlizs , and the ſtrange People in the Aventine, new comers 
were not long after planted there alſo , when Telleni and Fecana were taken. After thar, 
he made War againſt Pelitorium a ſecond time, becauſe the Latins had taken polleſflion of 
it, being at that ime empty : and that was the reaſon , why the Romans demoliſhed that 
City, leſt it ſhould be a continual recepracle of their Enemies. At laſt , when the War 
ag the Latins was reduced to Media only , they fought there for ſome time upon 
equal terms, and the Victory was uncertain; for, the City was not only forthed with 
Rampiers and Walls, and ſtrengthened with a good Guard, but they had a Camp 1n the 
plains too, and the Latin» Army engaged leveral times, hand to hand with the Romars. 


 Atlaſt, Ancus drew out all his forces , and firſt overcoming them in a pitch'd Battel, where 


he gained great Spoils, he returned to Rome ; and then, having admitted many Thouſands 
of To Latins into the City, he joyned the Palace to the Aventive , by appointing them 
to inhabit near the Temple of the Goddeſs called Myrcia. Faniculum was allo adder 
thereunto, not for want of room,, but leſt that might ſometime prove a refuge for the 
Enemies : and that he thought good to joyn to the City, not only with a Wall, but alſo, 
for the convemience of paſſing, with a wooden Bridg, which was then firſt mage over 
the Tiber. That Ditch alſo called Foſſa £uiritium, which 1s no {mall defence againſt thoſe 


chat come from the Plains, was the work of King 4ncus. And now, the City having 
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receiv'd a vaſt encreaſe, fecing, that amongſt ſich a mulntude of men, it would be hard 
ro judg, whether private Actions were-well or ill done, he built a Prifon in the middle of 
the City, near the Forum, for a terror to their increafing boldneſs: Nor did the Ciry only 
flouriſh under this King, but their Territories and Contines were enlarg'd. The Wood 
call'd Sylva Mzſia, was taken from the Veians ; their Empire was propogated even to the 
Sea, the City Hoſtia was built at the mouth of 7iber, about which Salt-pits were made, and 
fince their great Succeſs in War, the Temple of Fupiter Pharetrizes was enlargd- 
In the Reign of Ancrs, one Lucumo, ny. | 

to Rome, out of a great defire and hope that he had of much Honour, which the Sgr@rni; 
( for there, he alſo, as well as they, was come of a Foreign Race) were nor able tc n. 
He was the Son of one Damaratus-a Corinthian, who, flving his Country upon the 
of Sedition, and oo—_ by chance to live at Tarquinii, [ a City of Erruria } had there Mar- 
ried a Wife, by whom he had two Sons, whoſe Names were Lxc#mo and Aruns. , Lucums 
furviv'd his Father, and was Her to all his, Eſtate; but Arwns died before his Father, lea- 
ving his Wife big with Child. Nor did the Father long ſurvive the Son ; but not knowng 
that his Daughter in Law was with Child, forgot his Grand-ſon in Ins Will, and ary © 
him nothing ; upon which Account, the Child, born to the inheritance of no part of the 
Eftare after his Grand-fathers Death, was, from his Poverty, call'd Egerizs {| 4. e. the Beg-. 
gar. ] Lucums, on the contrary, who was Heir to the whole Eſtate, was not only proud of 

us Riches, but much the more ſo, becauſe he had married one Tanaquil, a Woman of Qua- 
lity, and one that would not eafily be brought to live below her oa wy When ſhe was Mar- 
ried, and ſaw the Errurians __ e Lucumo, as being one that was the Son of a banzth'd Stran- 
ger, ſhe could not bear the ind! gnityz and therefore , forgetting her na Love w her 
Country (tince ſhe ſaw her Husband a man of {ich Worth and Honour )dehen'd to remove 
from Tarquinii. For which end, Rome ſeem'd the fitteſt place ; for ſhe ſuppos'd, That 

that new People, where all Nobility ſprung on a [ſudden from virtuous Attions, there might be ſome 
room found for a good and a brave man : ſhe knew, that Tatins, # Sabine, had Reign'd there; 
!hart Numa was ſent for from Cures, to enjoy the Crown; and that Ancus was the Sox of a Sabine 
Toman, and renown d upon the Account only of his News like Numa: wherefore, ſhe eafily pre- 
vail'd on her Husband, as being a Perſon ambittous of Honour, and one to whom the Ci 
Tarquinii was Country, only by the Mothers fide. They therefore pack'd up what they had, 
and went for Rome. It happen'd, that, when they came to Fanicnulum, as he was fittin 
with his Wife upon the Chariot, an Eagle falling gently down, with her Talons took off 
his Cap; and then, flying above the Chanot, with great frilling and clapping of her Wings, 
ſhe, as if ſent from Heaven to do hmm that piece of ſervice, came again and plac'd it exatt- 
ly on his Head; which, when ſhe had done, the flew aloft again. Tavaqal (they lay) ve- 
cerv'd that Augury with great joy, being a Woman well skfll'd, as the Ermians generally are, 
in Ccoleftial Procigies: wherefore, acai her Husband, the bad him hope for hugh and 
tofry matrers; _ him, That that Bird was a Meſſenger from that Region of the Heavens, 
and from that God who there SR : that ſhe made n ſign about the uppermeſt part of bim; that 
ſhe rook up the ornament of his head, in order to reſtore it, by Divine Command. Widh theſe hopes 
and thoughts about 'em, they went into the Cty, ak having taken an Houle there , gave 
out, that his Name was L. Tarquinins Priſcers. y now , not only his berng a new-camer, 
and his Riches made him conſpicuous among the Romans, but he, likewye, advanc'd his 
Fortune by his Afﬀability , Hoſpitahty and Bounty ,* whereby he made all thoſe he could his 
Friends: tl, ar laſt, the Fame of him was carrted even mto the Kwng's Palace, .and he 

rew, in a ſhort time, ſo well known, by being very ready and liberal nn the Kings ſervice, 
that he became famihar at Court, and was concern'd mm all publick, as well as privateCoun- 
cils, both at home and abroad: and having been every way «ryd, was, at length, by the 
Kings laſt Will and Teſtament, made Tator alſo to his Children. 


thgent man, andone that was very wealthy, came XXXIV 


Ancus Reign'd four and twenty years, and was inferiour to none of the former Kings in XXXV, 


the Arts or Glory of War and Peace. His Sons were now almoſt of Age, and therefore 
Tarquinins was the more urgent, that, aſſoon as pong an Afembly ſhould be calldfor the 
chooling of a King. Whuch being appointed, he, a little before the time, ſent the Lads a 
Hunting; and himſelf firſt, not only ambitouſly defir'd the Throne, but hkewile ( as *tis 
{a1d) had a Speech ready made to reconcile the minds of the Common People; in which he 
told *'em, Thar he defir'd no new thing, in that he was not the firff (to make any man angry 
or wonder at him) bat rhe third Stranger that defird to be King of Rome; that Tatius was 
choſen King, though be was not only a Stranger, but an Enemy too, and that Numa, who was - 
unacquainted with the City, and never ſought it, was voluntarily ſent for by the Romans, to be their 
King. That he himſelf, ever ſince he was at his own diſpoſal , came to Rome with hu Wife and 
all his fortanes, and that he had livd at Rome a greater part of his time, finoe.he was fit for pub- 
lick buſineſs, than in his on Country: and that he had lears'd the Roman Laws, together with 
their Cuſtoms, both at home and abroad, under a very Honorable Maſter, even King Ancus him- 
ſelf. That he had always wy'd in his Allegiance and obſervance tothe King, withall Mankind, and 
in his bounty towards others, with the King himſelf. Thus he ſpoke, and, becauſe all he fad 
was true, theRomer People unanimouſly choſe him King. Whereupon the ſame ambition 
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which he ſhew'd in ſing for it, attended him when he had gain'd the Kingdom; chough he 


were otherwiſe a very excellent Perſon. Nor was he leſs nundful of ſtrengthening his own | 


Dominion, than of augmenting the Commonwealth in general ; wherefore, he choſs an 
hundred into the Senate, who, from that time, were call'd, Parres minorum gentium | 3. e; 


Senators of a lower rank, ] and prov'd a certain Fa&ion for the King, becauſe, by his | 


bounty they came into that Court. He wagd the firſt War with the Latins, and took a 
Town of theirs by Storm, call'd Appiolz ; from whence, having brought back more Spoils 
than was ever talk'd of in that War, he ſet forth Games with more Opulency and Pomp 
than any former Kings. The place was then firſt de{ign'd, for that Circas, [ or place for 
Excnies which 15 now call'd, Circzs Maximus; and Partitions were made for the Senators 

d _=_ where each of *em might ſer forth Shews, call'd For;, They fate apd look'd 
upon theſe Shews, which were rais'd upon props of Wood twelve feet from the Ground; 
and the ſport was Horce-Racing, and Wreſtlers, eſpecially ſuch as were ſent for out of Erru- 
11a. 71 from that time, there were ſolemn Annual Games kept, call'd by the various 
Appellations of Ludi Romani, and Lud; Magni. By the ſame Kang alſo, there were places 
ſer apart, about the Forum, for private Perſons to Build upon, as well as Portico's and Shops 


made. 
XXXVI. He likewiſe deſign'd to encloſe the City with a Stone Wall, but the Sabine War prevented 


him; and that was ſo ſudden, that the Enemy paſs'd the River 4nien before the Roman Army 
could meet and ſtop 'em. Thereupon, the Remans were much affrighted, and at firſt, while 
the Victory was doubtful, a great many men were kill'd on both fides. But, ſoon after, the 
Romans having put their Forces into the Enermies Camp, and gain'd ſome time to remnforce 
the War, Tarquinizs, thinking that he wanted Horſe-men more than any other part of his 
Army, reſolvd to add a new Troop tothe Rammenſes, TRnpleneeres, which Romulzs had for- 
merly rais'd, and to leave them behind hum remarkable on the account of his own Name. Burt, 
becauſe Romulus had done that by an Augury, Accins Nevins, a famous Augur at that tims, 
: deny'd his Propoſal, and ſaid, there could be no alteration made, nor any new Troopeſtabliſh- 
ed, unleſs the Birds foretold it. At that the King was much diſpleas'd, and eluding his Ac, 
(as the Story goes) Come ( {aid he) you Diviner, tell me, by your Auguries , whether that be 
poſſible to be done, that [now think of. Whereupon, when Accizs had found, by the Augury, 
that it might, and had told the King it would certainly come to paſs, 1 thought laid the 
King) that you world cut a Whetſtone with a Razor : here, take *em, and do what your Birds 
portend is poſſible: with that ( they ſay) he preſently cut the Whetſtone 1n two. The Statue 
of Accizzs was plac'd with the head cover'd, juſt there where the thing was done, at the Court 
of Aſſembly, upon the very Stairs on the left hand: and (they ſay) that the Whetſtone too 
- was put in the ſame place, for a Monument to poſterity of that Miracle. . This 1s certain, 
- that, from that time, Auguries and the Prieſtly Office of the Augurs were had in ſuch Ho- 
nour and Eſteem, that nothing was afterwards done, either in War or Peace, without their 
Predictions; for the Aſſemblies of the People, the Armies and the greateſt Aﬀairs were Diſ- 
folv'd, Disbanded and Diſappointed, when the Birds did not admit of 'em. Nor did Tar- 
quinins at that time make any alteration 1n the Troops of Horſe, but only added ſomething 
to their Number, ſo that there were one thouſand three hundred Horſe in three Troops. 
The later that were added were only call'd by the ſame Names, being thoſe, that now, ſince 
they are doubled, they call the {1x Troops. 


XXXVIIL This part of their Forces being augmented, they had a ſecond Conflict with the Sabines. 


But, beſides that the Rowan Army was now 1ncreaſed in ſtrength, they made uſe of ſecrer 
Policy and Stratagem alſo; ſending a Party of Soldiers, to burn a great heap of Wood that 
lay upon the Bank of Arier and throw 1t into the River: which being help'd on by the 
Wind, a great deal of the flaming Timber got hold on the Wood of the Bridg, and ſer it on 
fire. That thing not only terrified the Sabines as they were fighting , but when they were 


Routed, was allo a ſtop to their vio tea therefore many of *em, though they ſcap'd the 


Enemy, p25 in the River: w oating Arms being found 1n the Tiber at Rome, and 
known, diſcover'd the Victory there, even almoſt before. News could otherwiſe be brought 
of it. Inthat Bartel, the Horſe got the greateſt Renown, for ('tis reported) that they, Fe 
ing plac'd in the Wings, when the main Body of their Foot was now in a manner Defea- 
ted, 


ran 1n ſo furiouſly from each fide, that they did not only ſtop the Sabine' Legions who 
coy {o hard upon the yielding Infantry, but on a ſudden alſo, put 'em to Flight. The $a- 
ines madeall the haſte they could to the Mountains, of which, ſome few poſle(sd themlclves; 
but the greateſt part (as I ſaid before) were driven into the River. Tarquinizes, thinking it 
the beſt way to purſue them whil't they were in that Coniternation, having ſent the Booty 
and Captives to Rowe, and burn'd the Spoils of the Enemies (for ſuch was his Vow to Vulcan) 
in a great Pile, proceeded to. March his Army into the Sabine Dominions: and thoughrthe Sa- 
bines had had bur 1ll ſucceſs, nor could well hope for better, yet they met him with a tumulu- 
ary Army: and being there a ſecond time Defeated, when they were almoſt utterly undone, 
delir'd a Peace. Colatia, and all the Country round about it, was taken from the Sabines, 
and Egerizs, who was the Son of th? King of Cellatia's Brother , was left in the Gariſon. 
The People of Collatis (my Author tells me) made a Surrender, of which this was the 
Hs torm. 
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| | form. The King ask'd 'em, Are you Embaſſadors and Agents. ſent from the People of Collat 
zo ſurrender your ſelyes and them? We are. Are the People of Collatia in their gavn Dypoſal 
F They are. Do you ſurrender the People of Collatia, the City, their Land, their Water, their 
: '  Bennds, their Temples, their Utenſits, with all things Divine and'Humane, ima the Pollen ang 
> : Power of me and the Roman People? Ie do. Then I recerve 'em. _ HO act - 
7 When the Sabine War was ended, Tarquinius return'd in Trumph to Rome. Aﬀer whi 

he made a War with the Antient Latins; in which, though they never came t9 hazar 

at once, yet he, by carrying his Arms about to every {ingle Town, extingyy (3 wh | 


Race of the Latins. Corniculum, old Ficulnis, Cameria, Cruftumerium, per : ule 
: Ki 4s 


and Nomentum, were Towns that were taken either from the Antient Latins, os 

Revolted to the Antient Latins. Then he made a Peace, and from that time , 
F2 
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Works of Peace, with greater vigour than he had carry'd on the Toils of War: to the 
chat his People nught not be leſs mploy'd at home than they had been abroad. E 

only began ro encompaſs the City , where it was nat yet Fornhed, with a Stone-wal 
beginning of which Work was angels (£4 by the Sabine War, bur he alſo drein'd the 


parts of che City, about the Forum, and the other Valleys thar lay berween the Hilk, (becauſe 
they could diſcharge the Water from thoſe plain places) by Common-ſewers, whick he mads 
from thence into the Tiber; beſides that, he laid Faundatans in a ales Bow. Grqung, 


by the Temple of Fupiter in the Capitol, which he had Vow'd to Build upon, jn the Sobj 
War, Tm his an did then ee che future Glory of that place. vr ey _ 
Ar that time, there was a ſtrange and wonderful Prodigy ſeen in the Palace, where, as XXXIX. 
2 certain Boy, whoſe Name was Servius Tullius lay aſleep, 4 chey ſay) a great many Peaple 
faw his Head all on a Flame: whereupon, there being a great thout made, os EXtFaQr: 
cinary Muracle, the King was much concern'd; and. when one of his Servants was going tg 
.carry Water to quench it, the Queen ſtop'd hum; till, at laſt, the Tumulr being oyer, {he 
gave Order, the Boy ſhould not be rs till he waked of humſelt; and, that, ſogn after 
the Clouds of {lcep and that Flame vaniſh'd rogether. Then Tanaquil, taking her Husbang 
into a private place, ( {aid ſhe) Doeſt rhau ſee ths Boy , which we breed at ſuch 4 mean rats * 
| | Know, that he will one day be a Luſtre to our doubtful bs and a Guard io our aflited Patace; 
*, wherefore, let us cheriſh him with all poſſible Indulgence, who 3s like ro prove the Author of «as 
ph great Honour, both publick and private, From that time, they began to look upon the Boy as 
Fs one of their own Children, and to inſtruct him 1n thoſe Arts, whereby gl Lads are 
| raiſed to great Fortunes. And, indeed, hat ealily came te paſs, which the gods wers 
willing dl 9. for the Youth grew up into a very Princely Dilpofifien: nor, at that ume, 
when Tarquin was looking out for a Son-in-law, could any of the Kowan Youth be < - 
red to him 1n any Art; wherefore, the King gave him his Daughter 1n Macriage. Tis 
great Honour, upon what account ſoever conter'd on him, forbids us &© beheye that his 
Mother was a Slave, or, that he himſelf was ſo, when young : I am rather of thezr @pygion, 
who ſay, that when Corniculam was taken, the Wife of Servins Tullias, a Nobleman yn cn 
City, being, ar the death of her Husband big with Child, and taken notice of amonek the 
reſt of the Captives, was preſerved from Slavery upon the Account of her Birth only, by che 
Queen of the Romans, and was brought to Bed at Rome, in the Houle of Tarquinwus Proſaus ; 
upon che ſcore of which great favour, ſhe was not only her {elt introduced anto the fanyan- 
ty of the Court-Ladies, but the Child alſo, who was bred in the Family from tus Infancy, was 
much beloved and reſpected: nor was 1t any thing elſe but his Mothers fortune, who, when 
her Co..ncry was taken, fell into the hands of the Enemy, that made him be ſyppoſed tobe 
Son of a Bond-woman. | | 
Abour the Eight and Thirtieth year of Tarquinius's Reign, Servius Tallis was very mach XL. 
honour'd , not only by the King , but by the Senate and the People allo. Art which jun- 
Eure, the two Sons of Anc:s, who before had always reſented as a very great piece of 
Treachery, hat they ſhould be depriv'd of their Father's Kingdom by the fraud of their Gurrdian, 
and that a ſtranger ſhould Reign at Rome, ho came, nat only of a foreign, but alſo, nat Jo neh 
as of an Italian race; did then conceive more indignation than ever , when they ſaw the 
Crown was not like to return to them, even after Zaraumiuss Death, bur that ic would fall 
ſucceſlively to a Slave: that in the ſame Cuy, afrer almoſt an hundred years, ſince Romelns, 
who was the Son of a God, and now a God himſelf, paſleſs'd the Throne as lohg as he re- 
mained upon earth , a {ervant, and the Son of a ſervant ſhould enjoy ut, at would be, not 
only a diſgrace to the Rowan name 1n general, but more particularly , to their Fanuly, if, 
whuleſt any male Iflue of King Ancus were alive, the Kingdom of Rowe Jhould be govern'd, 
not only by ſtrangers, but even Slaves alſo ; wheretore, they reſolved to avert that con- 
tumely by the Sword. Bur their concern for that injury, did not only excite them more 
againit Targquinius himſelf , than ut did againſt Servius, but alſo, becaute the King, af the 
fjurvived, was like to be a more ſevere revenger of the Murther , they,thoughr, af they 
| killed Serviss, that whomſoever Tarquinins chole forihis Son in Law, the weuld make Her 
of the Crown; and for that reaſon, laid a deftign againſt the King's life, which-was t:11s 
They chole two of the ſturdieſt Shepherds for that purpoſe, both armed with Country 
Weapons , ſuch as they uled to carry ; who , men as great 2 Riot as they hag 4 
the 
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the King's Palace, under pretence of a quarrel, cauſed all the King's Officers to come a- 
bout them: whereupon, they both appeal'd'to the King , and the noiſe of them reaching 
even the inmoſt rooms of* the Palace, they were commanded to appear before the King ; 
where both of them, - atfirſt began to bawl and rail at each other : but being reſtrained by 
the Lictor or Officer, and commanded to ſpeak by turns, they, at length gave over their 
: 1] Langnage. Then, one of them fas to tell the whole ſtory, according as they had 


7 1ntent to what he ſaid, the other lifting up an Ax 


__ - and while the King was who 
| he had, gave him a cut 1n the head, and leaving his weapon 1n the wound, they both ran 
out of doors. - While thoſe that were about 'Tarquinius, who was now a dying, took all the 
care they conld-of him, the Officers caught hold of one of the Ruffians that were making 
their eſcape : upon which, there was a great noiſe and concourſe of the People, admiring 
: S what the'matter was. - ae, | 
. XLL Tanaquil, amidſt the tumulte, commanded the Palace Gates to be ſhut, and turned out 
all ſtrangers ; procuring; at the ſame time , with all induſtry , whatever was neceſlary to 
heal-the wound, as if ſhe had fome hopes of a cure, and planting ficih Guards, 1n caſe her 


ſtand , x Lars of this ſurprizing accident , follow mine, The clamour and violence of the 


Mult 


fat Serwius 

' tO Snefſa 
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XLIL Nor did Servins now ſeek to fortifie himſelf more by publick than private deſigns, bur leſt 
Tarquininss Children might be ſo affefted towards him, as: Ancus's had been to Tarquinins, 
he married two of his Daughters to the Kings Sons, whole names were Encizrrs and Aruns 
Tarquinius : but yet, his haman Counſels did no way mterrupt the neceſlity of fate, for, the 
envy which he gained by being King, made all things, even among his domeſttck Servants, 
faithleis and troubleſom. The War with the Years and other Ertrurians (tor now the Truce 
was out ) was very opportunely takenup in order to the preſent Peace of: the State. In that 
War, not only the valour, but the fortune of Tullivs was very ſignal ; for having routed a 
vaſt Army of the Enemies, and not caring whether he loſt the good will extherof the Senate 
or the People, he returned to Rome: where he from that time, began the greateſt work of 
Peace ; and, as Numa had been the Author of divine Ceremonies; fo he reſolved to ke 
eſteemed, in the opinion of all poſterity , the Founder of thole ſeveral diſtinctions in thz 
City, and of thoſe ; wy now berwixt man and man, that make any difiernce, either in Dig- 
nity or Fortune. For, he made a Rate or Eſtimate of every mans Eitate, which was hke 
to be a very convemient conſtitution in that great, growing Empire ; by which, the duties 
of War and Peace-nught be performed , not according to the number of tingle perſons, 
as before, butas every man was able : and then he made ſeveral Claſſes and Centuries, and 
ſuch a diſcrimination, by that Eſtimate, as might be convenient, either in War or Peace. 

XLIIE Of thoſe who had a thouſand Pounds, or a greater Eſtate, he made eighty Centuries, that 
15 to ſay, forty out-of thoſe perſons who were called Seniores and Juniores | or the Elder and 
the Younger part of the Citizens; ] all which were called che fhrit, or chiet Claſs: the 
Seniors, to be always ready for the preſervation of the City , and the Juniors, to make 
War abroad. . The latter were ordered to have for their Arms, an Helmec, a Sheild, Boors 
and a Coat of . Male, all of Braſs, for the defence of their Bodies: betrdes which, thev 
had Darts, a Javelin and a Sword to charge the Enemy. To this Claſs chere were added . 
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two Centuries of Artificers, who were to be in pay, but unarmed, and their bulineſs was, 
to make Engines for War. The ſecond Claſs was rated betweerr a thouſand and ſeven huri- 
dred pounds; out of which, both.Seniors and Juniors, there were twenty Centiries raiſed : 
whoſe Arms were to be a Target, inſtead of a Shield, and beſides the Coat of Mail, all 
things .as before. The third Claſs he rated at five hundred pounds, and they made up the 
like number of Centuries , with the ſame diſtin&tion of Age; nor was there any alteration 
made:in their Arms, ſave only the Boots. In the fourth Claſs the Eſtimate was, two huns 
dred and htty pounds, and out of them as many Centuries made, but their Arms were chan- 
ged,; and nothing allowed them, except a js Se and a picked Dart hke a Spit. The fifth 
Claſs was augmented, and thirty Centuries niade out of 1t, who carried Slings and Stones 
with them: among whom were numbred the Trumpeters and Pipers, diſtributed into three 
Centuries; and this Claſs was rated at an hundred and odd pounds. But, the reſt of the 
Multitude were aflefſed at a lower rate, and therefore one Century was diſcharged from 
the Duties of War. Having thus equipped and diſtributed the Foot Soldiers, he raiſed 
twelve Centuries of Knights, out of the beſt of the City; and eſtabliſhed fix other Troops, 
beſides thoſe three that Romulzs had raiſed ; by the ſame names under which they were |: 
Augury hſted. To buy them Horſes, he gave an hundred pounds out of the publick Trea- 
fury; and the Widows were Aſſeſſed to pay twenty pounds every year, toward the keeping 
of thoſe Horſes. All theſe Taxes were laid upon the Rich to eaſe the Poor. After thar, 
he made a diſtin&tion in point of Honour; for every man had not the priviledg, (as ithad 
been cuſtomary from Romulus downwards) promiſcuouſly to give his Vote; but there were 
Degrees made in ſuch a manner, that no one ſhould ſeem to be excluded from Voting, 
and yet all the Power might remain in the Nobility of the City. For the Knights were 
frſt called, and then the exghty Centuries of the rſt Claſs, among whom, if there happen- 
ed to be any difference, er rarely fell out, thoſe of the ſecond Claſs were called, nor 
did they hardly ever go ſo low, as to deſcend to the meaner ſort of People. Nor ought 
we to' wonder, that this diſtintion, which now obtains, {ince the making of five and thur- 
ty Tribes, the number of them being doubled, does not: agree with thoſe Centuries of Juni- 
ors and Seniors which Servius Tullius eſtabliſhed: for , the City being divided into four Re- 
g10ns, according to the Hills on which they dwelt, he called choſe Divitions Tribes, as L 
_— , from the word Tribuo [ 5. e. to pay Scot and Lot; } for he computed, by their - 
Eſtates, what every one ought to contribute to the publick Stock : but theſe Tribes did not 
at all belong to the diſtribution or number of the Centuries. | 
Having letled this Rate, which he had the ſooner done, for fear of the Law, which was XLIVY; 
made againſt them, who gave not in the value of their Eſtates to the Cenſor, he ſet out an 
Edit, threatning Impriſonment and Death, to all the Citizens of Rome, whether Horſe 
or Foot, who did not appear 1n their ſeveral Centuries at the Campus Martius | or Field of 
Mars, ] afloon as 'twas day: where, having ſet all the Army mn Array, and purified them 
by Sacrificing a Boar, a Sheep and a Bull; which was called, at that time , Conditum Lu- 
ſfrum [ or a ſet day of Purifying the People, ] becauſe he then made an end of his Aﬀeſl. 
ments. Eighty thouſands Crowns were ſaid to be rated in that luſtration of the Citizens, 
and Fabius Pifor, a very ancient Writer, ſays, Thas was the #umber of thoſe that could then 
bear Arms. But, beſides this, he thought fit to enlarge the City according to the Multitude 
of the Inhabitants, adding two Halls, one called 24irimals, the other Viminals ; after which, 
he Augmented the Eſquiliz, where he himſelf alſo dwelt, in Honour to the Place ; befades 
which, he Incloſed the City, with a Mound, Ditches and a Wall, and extended the Bounds 
of the Suburbs, called, Pomerium; which, ſome, who look only into the obvious fignification 
of the Word, ſay, is {o called, as if it were poſt merium, [ 5.e. behind the Walls] though it 
is rather, a place near the Wall, which, the ancient Errurians, when they built their Cities, 
by Augury Conſecrated within certain Bounds, where they were to Build their Walls; to 
the end, that nexther within, any Houſes might be contiguous to the Walls, as they now 
commonly joyn them, and hkewiſe, that without there might be ſome ſpace lefr, where 
men neither Built nor Planted. This ſpace of ground, which it was neither lawful to dwell 
upon, nor cultivate, the Romans called Pomerium, not becauſe it was poſt murum” | i.e. be- 
hind the Wall, ] any more, than, becauſe, murus erat poſt id [5.e. the Wall was behind that, } 
_ the City was enlarged fo far as the Walls extended; theſe Conſecrared Bounds 
reached. | 
The City being augmented by the extent of their Walls, and all things ready at home, 1 y, 
ſor the uſe both of War and Peace, he, leſt they always ſhould ſeem to gain advantage by 
their Arms, endeavoured with Policy to increaſe the Empire, and, at the fame time, to add 
ſome new Ornament to the City. There was, at that time, 4 famous Temple Dedieated to 
Diana, at Epheſus, which was reported to have been Built at the common « of all the 
Cities of Aſ:a. When Servins therefore had commended their unaninnty, and _ the 
gods that joyned with them; among the Nobility of the Latins, with whom he had both pub- 
hckly and privately, on purpoſe, entered into bonds of niutual RO and Friendihip, 
he often repeated the ſame, and, at laſt, perſitaded the Larins to joy with the Romer People, 
and Build a Temple to Diana at Rome: for they all conteſled, that Roe Was that —_—_— 
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for which they had fo often fought. And though all the Lartizs ſzemgd now to neglect it, 
as having had ſuch ill ſacceſs fo often with their Arms, yet, fortune ſeemed to offer her felt 
to one of the Sabines, with a private deſign of recovering the Empire. There was an Heifer 
ſaid to be Calv'd, belonging to a certain Yeoman in the Country of the Sabizes, of a won- 
derful bigneſs, and ky TR (the Horns of it were fixed, for many Ages 1n the Porch 
of Dianas Temple, as a Monument of that Miracle) inſomuch, that ſhe was looked upon as 
a Prodigy, and the Diviners foretold, that, in that City wore any Citizen Sacrificed that 
Heifer to Diana, the Empire ſhould afterwards be eſtabliſhed. And that Prophehze came to the 
hands of the chief Prieſt belonging to Diavas Temple. The Sabine, afloon as he thought 
it a fit day for Sacnfice, drove the Heifer to Rome, brought her to the Temple of Diana, and 
ſer her before the Altar. Then the Rowan Prieſt, being moved, with the Celebrated Fame 
of ſuch a great Victim, and mindful of the reſponſe, accoſted the Sabine in theſe words : Yhat 
doeft thou mean, Friend? (\a1d he) to make an impure Sacrifice to Diana? Art thou waſhed tv 
the living ſtream? See, Tiber runs in yonder Valley, At wauch, the Stranger, being awed, 
(for he defired to do every thing according to order, that the event might anſwer the Pro- 
digy) went down immediately to the 7jber, and in the mean while, the Roman Prieſt 
6697'S ph the Heifer to Diana: which Action of his was exceeding grateful, both to the King 
and the City. EEE | 

Servins, TED h by tra& of time, he was now put into undoubted poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom, yet, becauſe he heard that.young Tarquinius ſhould ſometimes ſay, He Reigned without 
the Peoples conſent ; having firſt reconciled the minds of the Mulntude by dividing certain 
Lands that he had taken from the Enemy, among them, he ventured to refer it to the People; 
Whether it were their will and pleaſure that he ſhould Reign? Whereupon, he was Declared King, 
by a conſent more Univerſal than any man had hardly been before hum. Burt that did not <1- 
miniſh Tarquinius's hopes of gaining the Kingdom; no, he therefore conceiv'd a greater Ani- 
moſity, (becauſe he perceived, that the Peoples Property was Invaded againſt the will of the 
Senate_) and thought he had a good opportunity to accuſe Servins betore the Fathers, and to 


. 


grow great himſelf in that Court, being himſelf a young man of an hot Spirit, nor only fo, 


= 


\ For, (ho .vemg, acauiipmed to the ſecret converſation of another man, 


having at home a Wife called 7ll:;z, who inſtigated his reſtleſs mind; for even the Ro- 
man Palace produced an example of Tragick wickedneſs, that out of hatred to the Tyranny 
of Kings, their Liberty might be the ſooner accompliſhed ; and that might be the laſt Kings 
Reign that was gain'd by injuſtice. It is not very well known, whether this Lacizes Targqu:- 
ius Was the Son or Grand-ſon of Tarquinius Priſcus, but moſt Authors ſay, he was his Son. 
He had a Brother, called Aruns Tarquinizs, a young man of a mild diſpoſition; and theſe 
two, as aforeſaid, had Married the two Tullias, Daughters to the King, who were likewiſe 


very different in their inclinations. It ſo fell out, leſt two violent natures ſhould be coupled 


in Marriage; through the good fortune, I ſuppoſe, of the Roman People, that the Reign of 
Servins might be the longer, and the Conſtitutions of the City 1n his time be made. The 
Hercer Tales was mightily vexed, that ſhe found nothing in her Husband that looked like 
Ambition or Audacity ; wherefore, ihe was wholly inclin'd to the other Tarquinizs, adnured 
him, ſaid, he was a Man, and came of Royal Blood; but deſpiſed the Siſter, in that, ſhe, 
by being Married, had loſt the true Courage of a Woman. In a little time, the likeneſs of 
their manners, engaged them two, as it commonly happens; and their miſchievous Defigns 
were very ſuitable to each other; but the beginning of all confuſion ſprang from the Woman. 
| NED no dilgrace- 
.ful Words, either of her Husband to his Brother, or of her Siſter to her Husband, bur ſaid, 
. It had been better for her to be a Widow, and for him to have been ſtill a Batcheller, than to be [5 
unequally yoaked, that ſhe her ſelf muſt languiſh under anothers ſloth: that, if the gods had given 
ber the man whom ſhe deſerved, ſhe ſhould quickly have ſeen that Dominion in her own Houſe, which 
now her Father enjoyed. With theie raſh words, ſhe ſoon fired the young man. Aruns Tar- 
quinius, and Talia the younger, when they, by almoſt continual Funerals, had made the 
Houſes empty, upon their new Marriage, were joyned in Matrimony; not only with Ser- 
wvinss allowance, but approbation too. | 


" XLVILE- -. Bur then, Twlivs's Age began every day to be more tedious to him, and his Reign more 


-uneaſie; for that Woman daily contrived ſome new Villany, nor did ſhe ſuffer her Husband 
to reſt, either night or day, leſt her former Parricides ſhould ſeem too little to deſerve thanks: 
telling him,. She did not lack. a.man who bore the Name of an Husband, nor one to whom ſhe was 

- @ ſilent Slave, but ſhe wanted one, who could think —_— worthy of a Crown; who could remem- 

. ber, that he was the Son of 'Tarquinius Priſcus; who could be deſirous rather to have, than ox or 

. & Kingdom. If thou ( [aid ſhe) 0 


art that man to whom I think I am married, I may make bold t 


. 2all thee, . not only Husband, . but. King ;, if not, the caſe is now much altered for the worſe., ſince 
 Villany here is joyned with ſlothfulneſs. Rouze up thy ſelf! Thou haſt no need-to ſeek for Foreign 
Kingdoms, from, Corinth or from [arquinu,. as thy Father had, thy Houſhold-gods, and thoſe of 
thy Country, thy. Fathers Image, the Kings Palace, the Regal Throne in that Palace, and the Name of 
-Tarquin, creates and calls thee King : But, if this be not;enough to raiſe thy Seul, why doeſt then 
fruſtrate the expeftations of the City? Why doeſt thou go under the Name of a young Prince? Get thee 
. hence, to Tarquinui or Corinth; run Retrograde into thy Family, and prove more like thy Brother 


than 
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men hs friends by Mony, and then, promiſing great things of humſelf, and laymg great 
crimes to the Kings charge, advanc'd his Credit among all People. Ar laſt, when he 
thought he had a fair opportunity to effe& his Deſign, he came on a ſudden, guarded with 
a Company of Soldiers into the Foram (at which, all People were aftrighted)) and there, (it- 
ting down, 1n the Kings Seat, he commanded the Senators to be ſummoned into Court, by 
the common Cryer, and to appear before their King Tarquinins ; whereupon, they immed:- 
arely came, ſome on OT tor 1t before-hand, and others, for fear, leſt their not 
coming, might turn to therr Damage, but were aſtoniſheETat the Novelty and Strangeneſs of 
the {1ghr, and thought alſo, that Serwvizs was taken offi Then Tarquinizs began, with all the 
reviling Language that he could think on, and told-them, That a Slave, and the So of 
Slave, after the death of his Father, who was baſely murthered , without any Interregnum | or 
ſpace between the Reign of two Kings | which had been formerly uſed, without any publick Aſſembly, 
without the Votes of the People, or the approbation of the Senate, but by the gift of a Woman, had 
been poſſeſſed of that Kingdom: and that he ſo Born, and ſo made King, being a great Patron of the 
baſeſt ſort of men, among "which, himſelf is one, had, out ef envy to other Peoples proſperity, taken 
zheir Lands from all the beſt in the City, and divided it among a pack of ſordid fellows: that he had 
Laid all the Impoſts and Taxes, which were formerly paid by the whole City in_ general, upon the No- 
bility only; and that, he made a Rate or Eſtimate of every mans Eſtate, to make the. fortunes of rich 
men only more viſible to the eye of Envy, and that he might have them ready to beſtow upon Beggars 
whenever he pleaſed. 


As he was making this Speech, Servius came in, who, being much concerned-at the XLVIIL, 


trightful News, immediately at his entrance into the Court, cryed' out aloud, Tarquinizs, 
What meaneſt thou? How dareſt thou Convene the Senate whileſt I am alive, or ſit'in my Throne ? 
To which, Tarquinius as biiskly anſwered, That he was then in'the Throne of his Father, and 
much fitter to be Heir of the Kingdom, being the Sen of a King, than any Slave could he : that he had 
700 long licentiouſly inſulted over thoſe, ho were by right his Maſters. Upon that,«there was a 
great Shout made, by ſuch as were favourers of both Parties, andthe People thronged into 
the Court, where 1t appeared,'thar, he was moſt likely to Reign that was the ſtronger. Then, 
Tarquinius, who was now forced of meer neceflity, to make his laſt effort, being much ſtron- 
ger, both for his Age and Conſtitution, caught Serwvius by the middle, and carrying him out 
of the Court, threw him down Stairs to the very bottom. 'Then he went back into the 
Court, to reduce the Senate; at whole return, the Kings Officers and Retinue fled all away, 
and the King himſelf , who was almoſt dead, going homeward, with his Attendants, who 
were themſelves half dead, when he came to the upper end of the Street, call'd Vicus Cy- 

rius, Was overtaken and murthered by certain Perſons whom Tarquinius had ſent to purſue 


him. It 1s beheved, that this was done by the advice of Twlia, becauſe tt 15 fo like her other 


Villanous Actions : bur, this 1s certain, and very well known, that ſhe rode upon a Chari- 
ot into the Forum, and not at all fearing the Concourſe of ſo many People, called her Hu(- 


* band out of the Court, being 'the firſt who ſaluted him by the:Name of King. - But he, defi- 


* ring her to be gone out of that great Tumult, as ſhe was-going home, when ſhe came to the 


upper end of the Street, called Vicus Ciprius, where the Image of Diana lately ſtood, as they 
were turning up the {ide of the Hill, called Clivus Virbius, to go into the Eſquilie, the Cha- 
rioteer ſtopt, as if he had been frightned, and check'd the Reins of his Horſes, to ſhew his 


Lady the Body of Servinus, who lay there {lain in the Street. Whereupon (they tell you) 


of -2 Barbarous and Inhuman A&on, which ſhe then did, and the place it felf is a Monu- 


ment of it; for, they call that Street, Vicus Sceleratus | i.e. Villains Street ] in which; Tutia, 


and that, the carried part of his Blood upon her Chariot, being her ſelf alſo, contaminate 
and beſprinkled with it, to'the Houſhold-gods of her and her Husband, who being diſplea- 


inſtigated by the fury of her Siſter and her Husband, drove over the Body of her Father ; 


| ſed at 1t, the latter end of her Husbands Reign was full as miſchievous: as the beginning. 
” Servius Tullius Rexgned four and forty years, with ſuch prudence, that even a good and a mo- 
." derate Succeffor' would have found 1t an hard task to have been equal to him. -- But this alſo 
- was an addition to. his Glory; that, with him, all Juſt and Lawtul Reigns came to an end : 
Yet, his 1o mild and moderate Government, - becauſe it was in the hands of one only (fome 
Ana lay) he had a mind-to lay down, had not that Domeſtick Vallany intervened and | 
* ſpoiled al 

Por ? Then, Lucizes Tarquinius began his Reign, whoſe Actions gave. him the Name of Superbus, XLIX. 
© becauſe he denied his Father-n-law the Common Rites of Burial (ſaying, ) Thar Romulus 
- alſo 20s never Buried after his Death; and killed all the chief Men of the Senate, whom he 
thoughe favourets of-Servius. Afterwards, being conſcious that he got the Kingdom by 11l 


1s Deſigns of ſerring his Country at Liberty. 


means, 
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means, and that he himſelf might afford an example of the like Injuſtice, even againſt him- 
ſelf, he got 4 Guard about o- : for he had no pretenſion to the Kingdom, beiides force, 
in that, jb Reigned , neuther by Order of the People, nor; Approbation of the Senate. 
Wherefore, his only refuge, was, fince he could repgle no Truſt.in the love of the Citi- 
zens, to ſecure his Reign by Fear: with which, that he might poſſeſs the nunds of moſt Peo- 
ple, he himſelf, in Perſon, took —— of all Capital Cauſes, without any Advice or 
Afiſtance: and by that means could put to Death, Baniſh, or Fine People at his Pleafure ; 
not only thoſe whom he ſaſpe&ted, or hated, but even them alſo, from whom he could 
hope for nothing elſe but a Prey. He likewiſe contracted the number of the Senate eſpe- 
"ah reſolving, to chooſe none into that Dignity, that by their beipg the fewer, their 
Order might grow the more contemptible, and they might be the lefs'concerned that no- 
thing was ated by them. For he was the firſt King that abrogated the old cuſtom of 
conſulting the Senate 1n all caſes; and governing the Commonwealth by private Councils, 
he himſelf alone made War and Peace, Entered into and Diffolved all Leagues and Allan- 
ces with whomſoever he pleaſed, without the conſent of the People and Senate. But, above 
all others, he made the Latins his Friends, that he might be the more ſecure at home, even 
in the ſtrength of Foreign Allies: nor did he only engage the Cluef of Hoſpitality and 
common Friendſhip , but in Affinity alſo. For he gave his Daughter in Marriage to O#a- 
ws Mamilius Tuſculanus, who was the greateſt Man _— all the Latins, deſcended (if 
we may believe common Fame ) from Ulyſſes and the Goddeſs Circe; by which Marriage, 
he obliged a great many of his Friends and Kindred. EO Es W 

By this time , Tarquinius's Authority among the Latin Nobility , was very great; when, 
on a certain day , he ordered them to meet at a Place called , Lucus Ferentine || 5. e. the 
Grove of Ferentins | telling them, thar he had ſemething to ſay concerning publick Afﬀars. 
Accordingly, they met in a great Number, aſſoon as *twas day, and Tarquinius himſelf in- 
deed obſerved the day , but came a little before Sun-ſetting only, though, all day long, 
there were many and various Diſputes in that Aſſembly. Turnus Herdonius, who came from 
Aricia, inveighed very ſeverely againſt Tarquinius who was then abſent; faying, It was no 
wonder, that the Romans called him Tarquinius Superbus, | 1. e. Tarquinizes the Proud ] (for 
ſo, they, now, though privately, yet generally called him ) for can any thing be a greater ſion 
rf pride, than thus to ſlight the whole Nobility of the Latins ? For him, who appointed this Aſſem- 
bly of ſo many Nobles, that are come ſo far from home, not to be here himſelf: that he did it totry 
their" patience, and to find ont, how much he could impoſe on them, if they would ſubmit to his yoke ; 
For who did not plainly (ee, that he affefted Dominion over the Latins; which, if his own Citi- 
Zens had freely offered him, or had it been entruſted to him, and not extorted by Paricide , the T a- 
tins alſo ought to entruſt him , ( though it were very hard, even in that caſe, to truſt a Stranger ) 
but if his own Countrymen were weary of him ( ſince they were Killed, Baniſhed and nndone in 
great Numbers, ) What better things could the Latins expe ? If they would take his Counſel , he 
would adviſe them to go home again and take no more of the Aſſembly-day, than he did, who ap- 
pointed it. As this Seditious and Mutinous fellow was ſaying this and a great deal more to 
the ſame purpoſe, who had, by this means, made a great Party in his own Country, 1n the 
nudſt of bh Diſcourſe, in came Tarquinius, which put an end to his Speech. Immediate- 
ly they all turned from hum, to ſalute Tarquinius ; who, when they were all filent, being ad- 
viſed by thoſe that were noxt him to excuſe himſelf for coming at that time of the day, 
he told them, That he was choſen Umpire in a difference berween a Father and a Son, that he ftaid 
tp reconcile them, and becauſe that buſineſs had taken up that day , he would do what he deſigned, 
the day following. To which (they ſay ) Turns could not forbear to reply, but told him, 

ere Was no quicker determination of any difference, than between a Father and a Son, and that 
it might be compoſed in a few words; that is to ſay, unleſs he obeyed his Father , he ſhould come 
ro ſome misfortune. 

Turnus, having thus inveighed againſt the Roman King, went out of the Aſſembly. Which 

g Tarquinius taking ſomewhat worſe than he ſeemed to do, immediately contrived his 

Death; tothe end, that he might put the LZatins into the ſame terror, wherewith he had awed 
the minds of his own Citizens at home : but, becauſe he could not conveniently be murther- 
ed in Publick, with any ſhew of Juſtice, he laid falſe Crimes to hys charge, and took him off, 
though he were = re He, by the help of certain of Aricia, who were of a contrary Fa- 
&ion, corrupted: Turmss Servant with Mony , to let him privately put a great many Swords 


1nto his Lodging ; which being done in one might, Tarquinizs, a little before day, ſent for the 


Latin Nobility, as if he were diſturbed at ſome new thing, and told them, Thar his delay rhe 
day before fell out by a kind of Providence, to be both his, and their preſervation : that he heard 
Turnus had defign'd to kill him and all the chief of the People, that he might, himſelf, be King of 
#he Latins: thas he was to have gone about it yeſterday at the Aſſembly , but the buſmeſs was put 
off, becauſe, he, who ſummoned them, and was the Perſon moſt aimed at, was abſent. And 


- . Fhence it was that be imveig bed ſo much aginf him behind his back, becauſe by his delay, that Vil. 
; 


lains hopes were diſappointed : that he did not doubt, if all be heard were true , but that, in the 
morning when they came to Council , he would be there ready with a band of Conſpirators all 'in 
Arms ; for, "twas reported, that a great number of Swords were conveyed into his Lodgings : 

| | | Rs: which, 
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which, whether it were true, .or no, might ſoon be known ; and therefore be deſired them, that they 
weuld go along with him to Turnus. The fierce diſpoſition of Turns, with the Speech that 
he made the day before, and Tarquinizs's delay, made the thing very much ſuſpe&ted, for 
they thought, that the latter was the cauſe, why that Maſlacre was deferred ; they therefore 
went along with him, inclined to believe what he ſaid, but yet were reſolved, to take all 
the reſt tor an idle Story, unleſs chey found the Swords. When they came thither, the Ofh- 
cers waked Turnzs, and ſtood round about him; and having laid hold of his Servants, who 
out of love to their Maſter, were going to make reſiſtance ; when the Swords, which were 
hid, were brought forth, out of every corner of the Room, the Fa& ſeemed clear enough, 
and they Fettered Turns: whereupon , the Aſſembly of the Latins was immediately called * 
11 great haſte, who, when they ſaw the Swords, were ſo incenſed at it, that, without hea- 
ri2g him ſpeak for himſelf, they contrived him a new ſort of Death; that he ſhould be 
thrown into the head of a River, called, Aqua Ferentina, with an Hurdle upon him, on 
which, Stones ſhould be piled, and he, by that means Drowned. | 
| After that, the Latins being again ſummoned to Council, Tarquinizs, having praiſed thoſe LIE. 

who had puntſhed the Traitor Turn,tor his manifeſt Paricide,according to his Deſerts; made 
this Speech, That he could treat with them, upon the old account, becauſe, ſeeing all the Latins came 
originally from Alba, they were obliged by that League, whereby, all the Alban State, from the 
zime of Tullus , rogether with all its dependencies, was put under the Roman Turiſdition : but, 
that be theught it more for the advantage of them all, to renew that League; and that the Latins 
ſhould rather enjoy the proſperity of the Romans as Partners , than always either expe&t , or endure 
that Sacking of their Cities and Devaſtation of their Country, which, under ANTE , and af- 
terwards, in the Reign of his Father, they had ſuffered. The Latins were eafily perſuaded, 
though 1n that League the Romans had the advantage ; for they ſay, not only that the Heads 
of ther Nation were of the Kings Party and Opinion, but Turns alſo was a freſh Example 


| of the danger that each of them would be in, who oppoſed it. So, the League was re- 


newed, and a ſummons ſent to the Junior Latins, That, according to that League, they ſhould 
appear upon a certain day, at the Grove called, Lucus Ferentinze, all in Arms. Who, when 
they came, according to the Edict of the Reman King, from all Quarters, and then, leſt 
they ſhould have a Leader of their own, a ſeparate Command by themſelves, or peculiar 
Signals, he mixed the ſeveral Bands ofithem, with Latins and Romans together, putting a 
Roman between every two Latins, and ſo, doubling their Companies, over which he ſet Cen- 
turtons of lus own chooſing. 

But, though he were an unjuſt King in Peace, yet he was not an ill General in War, LUI 
bur would have equalled the former Kings in that Art, his ill behaviour in other matters detra- 
&ed from his by 4 in that. He was the firſt that made War againſt the Yo!ſcs, for above 
two hundred years after his time ; and took Sueſſa Pometia from them by Storm ; where,when 
he had {old the Booty, for four hundred Talents of Silver and Gold, he deſigned fo large a 
Model tor the Temple of Jupiter, as was fit for the King of gods and men, worthy of the Ro- 
man Empire, and equal to the Majeſty of that place; and for the Building of that Temple, he 


T—_ all the Mony that he got in the War. After that, he was ingaged in a War, much 


RSS. 
"En 


onger than he expected, againſt Gabii, a Neighbouring City , which he had 1n vain attemp- 
ted ro Storm, and which he at laſt, not hke a Roman, by any means, bur by Fraud and Strata- 
gem, Attacked, fince he was beaten from the Walls thereof, ſo far, as, that he had no hopes 
even to lay Siege to 1t; wherefore, whilſt he pretended to (er atide all thoughts of a War, that 
he mighr lay the Foundations of that Temple, and other Edifices in the City, his Son Sexrzs, 
who was the youngeſt of three, fled away, by compact, to Gab:ij, complaining of his Fathers 
intolerable cruelty to him; telling them, that, New he had turned all his pride , from Stran- 
gers, upen his own Family; that he was now grown weary , even of his own Children , and reſol- 
wed to cauſe the ſame ſolitude in his ewn Heuſe, as he had made in the Court , leſt hs ſhould leave 
any off-[fring behind him, or any one to Inherit his Kingdom: that he, indeed had eſcaped hu Fa- 
thers Darts and Swords, but, thought himſelf ſafe in no place, unleſs it were among the Enemies 
of Lucius Tarqummus. Left they ſhould miſtake in their meaſures, that War ſtill continued, which 
he pretended to have given over, and, that he, upon occaſion wenld ſurprize them. And that, if 
amcng them , pocr men that Petitioned could find no admittance , he would wander over all Latt- 
um; whence, if be were expelled, he would go to the Voilci, the Equi and the Hernici, ill he 
came to thoſe, who know how to prote&t Children, from the Cruel and Impicus Puniſhments of their 
Fathers : and be(ides that, too, he hoped , he might find ſome inclinaticn, to War, and Arms 
againſt that proud King , and his SAaUage People. When he, it they regarded not what 
he {a1d, ſeemed angry at them, and reſolved to go forward from thence to ſome other place, 
he was kindly entertained by the Gabines; who told him, it was no wonder, if he at laſt 
proved 10 his own Children, what he had always been to his Countrymen and Allies : that, he 
wnld, in time, offcr violence to himſelf, if he wanted another [ubje&t : but , that his coming 
was very grateful to them, and they believed, that in a ſhort time, the War might be transfer- 
red from the Gates of Gabu, to the Walls of Rome. | : 
Atter that, he was admitted inco their publick Councils, where, though he ſaid, that he, 
11 other- things, atlented to the ancient Gabines, to whom ſuch things were better known, 


yet, 
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. yer, he approved of continuing the War, and ſaid, The greateſt thing he pretended to, 2as, that 

Je new the ftrength of both People, and that the Kings pride was really bated by all his Subje&s, 

ſeeing bu very Clithren ere not able to exdure it.* Thus, by degrees, inciting the Gabize No- 

| { ty, ONCce more to ey the k fliers with the moſt _ < o_ PR to c 4 

rage the Country; and upon other Expeditions , gaining Creait by all thar he fa1d or did, 

%s well dy op eat Ned: 'ull; ar laſt, he - chobin General of the War, in which 

ze Multitude, being ignorant what his Deſign was, when ſome ſmall Skirmithes had paſ- 

between Rome Ae Gabii, m which the Gabines, for the moſt part, had the berrer on it, 
the Gabines all, from the higheſt to the loweſt, thought, Sextus Tarquinins was {ent to theny 
35 a ing om the gods. And, among the Soldiers, by running upon, danger and dfli- | 
entties, as well as munificently diſtributing the Booty; he was fo much beloved, that his Fav © | 


_ 


T Targuinias was not more powerful at Reme, than he at Gabii, Wheretore, when he 
f aw that he had gathered ftrength enough for all his Defigns, he fence a Mef{-nger to his 

ather at Rowe, to know, hat be would have him do: For, at Gabu, the Gods had ſo erder- | 

ed it, that be alone could do what be pleaſed. This Meſſenger, (becaulc, I ſuppoſe, he was x 

fiiſþe&ed, had no expreſs Anſwer ; bur the King, as if he were going-to deliberate upon, 

| | the matter, walked into his Garden, and his Sons Meflenger followed him : where, walk- 
2s ing without ſilently along, ( they fay ) he, with his Staff}, cut off” the heads of the Poppies. 
| T Fo Meſfenger being wearied with asking for, and expe&ting his Anſwer, defpaired of ha- 
ving what he came for, and therefore, returning to Gabzi, told all that he himſelf ſaid, and 
what he ſaw ; ſaying, that whether out a er, or hatred, or natural pride, the King ſaid ne- 
wer a Word, Sextus, diſcovering what his Facher meant, and what his Commands were, 
even by thoſe dumb ſigns, he cauſed the chief men of the City to be pur to Death, by Ac- 
cufing ſome of them to the People, and inſtigating others, by their own mutual Envy. Ma- 
ny of them were {lain publickly, though ſome, againft whom his Accuſation was not like 
to be ſo ſpecious and plauſible, were Murthered privately. Some, that were willing , flgd 


- 


their Country, and others were Banzſhed, and the Goods of thoſe that were abſent, as well | [ : 
as of thoſe that were put ro Death, were divided. Whereupon , by the ſweetneſs of that J 
diſtribution, the ſhare which each one received of the Booty, and upon the ſcore of their F 
rivate advantage, they loſt the ſenſe of publick misfortunes, till at laſt, the Gabine Stare, 3 
eprived both of Council and Power, ('tis {aid ) was furrendred to the King of Keme, % 


Without any Bloodſhed. _ 

LV. Having gotten Gabii,, Tarquinizs made Peace with the «/£quj, and renewed his League . E 

with the Tu/ci. After which, he applied his mind to the Aﬀaurs of the City ; whereof the Py 

firſt was, a defign that he had to leave the Temple of Fupiter upon the Tarpeian Mount, as 

2 Monument of his Reign and Name, for two Kings of the Tarquinian Race were enga- 

v#«d ih that buſineſs, the Pather, who vowed to bwld it, ont the Son who made an 

end of it. And, that the whole Body of that Temple, might be free from all other Religi- 

6ns, he reſolved, to unhallow thoſe Temples, and Chappys, which, in the War againſt &- 

miulus, were defigned, Conlecrated, and afterwards with Atiguries fer apart by King Tar:ze-. 

When he firſt began this Structure, (ris ſa1d ) that the gods were concerned at it, and gave 

ſome indications of the future growth of that Empire : for, though the Birds permitted the 

unhallowing of all ather Temples, yer, in the Temple of the god Terminus, they did not al- 

low it : which Omen and Augury was ſo interpreted, as if the god Terminus by not remo- 

ving out of his Place, nor leaving his holy Bounds, portended, | all things ſhould conau- 

nue firm and ſtable. When they had received this Prediction of the perpetuity of their 

Empire, there was another Prodigy after that, which {fignified the greatneſs of it; and ic 

was this : (they ſay } that, as they opened the Foundations of the Temple, there appeared 

2 mans Head with an intire Face; which fight did plainly and direatly portend, that that 

Caſtle ſhould be the Head of all the World : and fo likewiſe ſaid the Diviners, not only 

ſuch as lived in the City, but thoſe alſo whom they had ſent for, ta that purpoſe, out of Erra- 

7ia. "The Kings Deſign encreaſed according to his expences, and therefore, the Plunder, 

taken at Pometia, which was deſigned for the perte&ing of that Work, would ſcarce ſerve wo 

lay the Foundation. Wherefore, I rather give credit to Fabius, who, betides that, he 1s the 

ancienter Author, ſays, there were forry Talents only, than to Piſo, who ſays, there were 

forty thouſands of Silver {et apart to that uſe: for ſuch a ſum of Mony was not to be expe. 

DER &ed out of the ſpoils of any one City, be1des, that it exceeded the magmficence even of any, 
' Nay, even of that 19% iy 

LVI Being intent to perfe&t this Temple, he ſent for Workmen from all parts of Errwria, and 

did not only make ule of the publick Stock, to that end, bur of ths common People too, 

for Labourers; who, though they had great additional Impolitions, in point of Military At- 

fairs , yet they did not grudg to build the Temples of the gods, with their own hands. But 

they were afterwards drawn into other Tasks, which, though they icemed leſs, required grea- 

ter f oy wr, that 15 to ſay, to make Partitions 1n the Circzs, | or place of Games and Exerciſe } 

and a great Common-ſewer under Ground , to be a receptable tor all the filth in the Ciry : to 

which two Works, this new Magnithcence of his could hardly find any thing co compare. 


The common People being exerciſed by theſe Labours, he, thinking the Mulutude, if chey 
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were not employed, would be a burthen to the City, and being defirous to enlarge the 
Bounds of the Empire, by ſending Colomes out of it, he ſent one to Signia and Circeis, to A 
be a future ſecurity to the City, both by Sea and Land. While he was thus ed, a 
terrible portent appeared to him, and that was, a Snake crawling out of a Wooden Pillar, 

which putring him into a fright, made him run into the Palace, but did not aſtoniſh him fo 

much with ſudden fear, as it filled his Breaſt with anxious thoughts. Therefore, though 

the Errurias Diviners only were made uſe of, in caſe of publick Prodigies, he ſent this, as 

being a private Wonder, to Dolplos, to the moſt famous Oracle upon ike of the whole 

Earth: nor daring to commur the truſt of the anſwer to any dther, he ſent his two Sons, 

chrough Lands unknown at that time, and Seas much ſtranger, into Greece. Their Names 
that went, were Titws and Aruns, who had for their Companion , Lucixs Funius Brutws, £ 
Son to Tarquinia, the Kings Siſter, a young man of a quite different temper, from what 

he ſeemed. He having heard that the chief men of the City were murthered by his Uncle, 

o -and that his Brother was one, reſolved to give the King no occaſion of fear, from any de- 

figns of his, nor any reaſon to covet his fortune, but to be ſafe, by being contemned, fince 

f chere was little ſecurity in Law and Juſtice. He therefore dairy feigned himſelf a 

Fool, and permutting the King to diſpoſe of his Perſon and Eſtate as he thought fit, he did 
not refuſe even the | of Brutus; [ that is, fooliſh or ſottiſh ] to the end, that under 
the covert of that Surname, his latent Soul which, once, was like to be the dehverer of tho 
Roman People, might in due time ſhew it ſelf. He therefore, at that time, being taken to 
'Delphi, along with the Tarquinii, for a Laughing-ſtock, more than a Companion; Cs ſad) 
he carried a Golden Staff, encloſed in one of Corneil-wood, which was hollowed for that 
purpoſe , as a preſent to Apollo, which was an Emblem of his own Ingenuity. Where, 
when they came, having executed their Fathers Commands, the young men were very de- 
firous to know, To which of them the Roman Kingdom ſhould fall : whereupon ( they ſay) 

E there came a Voice out of the bottom of the Cave, ſaying, He among you three ſhall have the 

£ chief Dominion at Rome, who gives bas Mother the fg kif. The Tarquinis , to the end that 

Sextzs, Who was left at Romey might not know the Anſwer, and ſo be deprived of the Em- 

pire, commanded it to be keÞt with all ſecrecy imaginable; and drew Lots among them- 

| - mh which of them, when they came to Rome, ſhould firſt kiſs his Mother. But Brarws 

gi imagining that the Oracle had ſome other meaning , pretended to fall down by chance, 

- and kifſed the Earth; for that, he conſidered, was the common Mother of all men living. 

2 ir came back tro Rome, where there were very great preparations making ani 
E Rutuli. | 
' The Ratuli were then poſſeſſed of Ardeas, being a People, who, confidering chat LVIL 
Country and that Age were very rich, which was indeed the very cauſe of that War ; 
for the King of Rowe defired not only to enrich himſelf, being now Exhauſted by his Mag- 

_ mificence in publick Works, but endeavoured likewiſe, with Spoils and Plunder, to enga 
the Aﬀe&ions of his Country-men, who, beſides their infolence , were alſo very ——_— 
and took it mighty ull, that thexr King ſhould keep them ſo long in the ſervile Employ- 
ments of Maſons and Carpenters. They tryed firſt to take Ardea, by a ſudden Onſer, bus 
that not ſucceeding, Attacked the Enemies by Siege and Counter-works. In that Campaign 

as it 15 more uſual in a _ than a ſharp War) they had liberty enough of paſling to and 
o, but the Officers more than the common Soldiers. The Kings Sons and Kinſmen did 
often ſpend their time 1n Feaſting and Treating one another, and as they were Drinkin 
with Sexrus Tarquinins, where Collatinus Tarquinizs, the Son of Egerius, then alſo ſupped, 
there happened a Diſcourſe concerning their Wives, upon which, each man moſt wonder- 
fully praiſed his own, and. thence a quarrel ariſing, Collatinus faid, It was in wain to talk, 
fence it might eaſily be known, and in a ſhort time, how much hs Lucretia excelled the reſt; where- 
fore, if you have any wigeur in you, let us mount our Horſes, and go ſee with our own eyes, what 
kind of Women our Wives are ; and that ſhall be the Teſt, which occurs to each man upon bu [uds 
den arrival. They were all heated with Wine, and therefore cryed, Come on, 'tis agreed; 
and ſo Galloped to Rome : whither when they came, about the edg of night, they went 
forward thence to Collatia; where they found Lacretie, not like the ref of the Kings Daugh- 
ters-in-law, whom they ſaw ſpending their time with their Equals in Banqueting and Lux-. 
ury, but fatting late at night in the middle of her Houſe amongſt her Maids a ſpinnung. 
Whereupon, Lucretia was moſt commended , who received her Husband and the Tarquinzs 
very kindly, and her Husband who was the ViRtor in that Controverſie, very courteouſly 
invited the Royal Youths to Supper : at which time, Sextus Tarquinixe was leized with 2 
haſtful deſire ro Raviſh Lucretia, being incited both by her Beauty and known Chaſtity; and 
when they had ended their Juvenile Paſtimes for that Night, they returned to the Camp. 
Some few days after, Sextus Tarquinius, without the privity of Collatinus, took one Come LVIIL 
panion only with him, and came to Collatia; where being received very kindly by them who 
knew nothing of his Deſign, when, after Supper, he was conducted into his Lodging Cham- 
ber, being inflamed with Love, afloon as he thought all things ſecure enough, and ev 
body faſt aſleep, he came, with his Sword drawn, to Lucretias Bed-fide, and laying hus | 
hand upon her Breaſt , Lucretia ( ſazd he) hold ” tongue , I am Sextus Tarquimius, and 7 


have 
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——Jave my Simerd in my, and; if yu ſpeak ane word you ſtall die. "The Woman being Frighted 

yh char flevp, and ſeung Dear fo migh, wor any bopesof relief ,. Tarquinins began to 

y 'rell her how.he loved her, $0.intrearher, and tomix menaces with his mtreatics , and 1ndea- 

'youred to perſuade her by all.tmanner of means.” But whence faw her obſtinate, and thar ſhe 

SS. ailed upon; even by the feariof Death, "he added diſgrace to fear, and told 

world fb « Slawe, and lay him naked by ber when ſhi'29as dead, o that « report ſhould 

L, how. the was billed in the ery Att-of ſuch ſordid Adultery. By which terror, when 

; provatiog Luſt had ovencome her obſtinace. Chaſtity, and Torquin having conquered the 
ONORT 


a Waman, was: to Rome,” Luccretia being very fad upon fuch a diſmal 'gc- 
CT Lins Medeveer to Rawe to her Father, and+#5 4rdea to herHmband, to de. 
e them, that they wanld come thither each of them ith a truſty fi tend, and | that with ſpeed too, 
7.4 grievous accident bad befallen her. Sps Euerttins came with P.V wlerins the Son of Voleſus, 
ind Collatinus with L. Frvins Brutus, 11 whole Company, as he was accidentally comung back 
to. Rime, he'was met by bis Wites Meſſenger. They found Lnecretia fitting very pentive 1n har 
Chamber, and-their coming made her break our mntotears. 'Her Husband asked her, Ants 
thou not wel, my Dear ? No, ( {aid ſhe ) How can a Woman: be well that has loft her Chaſtity? 
#here are yet' the: ſigns of avather man, Collatinus, in thy Bed : but my Body only is violated, and 
2 wind puilkleſs, of which any Death ſhall be @ witneſs : but grue me your hands and Jour promiſes, 
feap unpuniſhed. "Sextus Tarqumius & the man, who like an Ene- 
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the Adulterer ſhall not ef ms b, WD 
v7, inftead of a Gueſt, the laſt night came Armed to my Bed, and thence forced pleaſures, which, 
"y0u are men, will prove as fatal z0 him. as me. They all, one after another, gave her the © 
rords; ning har orieved heart, and-rurning the guilt from her who was compell 
upon him who was the Author of the Crime; and telling her, Thar her Mind, not ber Body 
could only commit the offence, and where there was no conſent, there could be_ no fault. Do you 
Card the) confider what he deſerves; though I abſolve my ſelf ner the Crime, 1 will not be free 
on the Puniſlywevt ; ner ſpall avy unchaſt Foman live to ſay, Lucretia was her Example, With 
that, ſhe took a, knife which ſhe had got under her Garment, and ſtuck 3t into her heart, 
and falling o_gs upon her Wound, dropt down Dead; at which her Husband and her 2 
| r {at FS ( . . 5 
41x, F: Bri ts, Male the: were full of grief, drew forth the bloody knife out of Lacretias Wound, 2 
and faid, I ſwear, by this Blood, which was ſo'thaſt before the King ftained it, and you, ye gods, | 
7 take to witneſs it, that T will cut off T.. Tarquimms Superbus, his wicked Wife and all bis Chil 
dres, with Sword, Fire, or any other violent means that T can; mor will T ſuffer either them, or any 
other, from this time forward, to be King of Rome. Then he delivered the knife to Collatinus, 
- +; » and after that, to. Zxcretins and Valerius, who wondered to' fee that Brutus's his diſpoſition 
We Foul bo ſuddenly altered: wherefore they ſwore, as he had dene before them ; and being 
wholly turned from Lamentation to Fury, unmedaately followed Brutus, who incited them 
to go and extirpate Kingly Government. They carried the Body of Lucretia out of the Houſe 
into the Market-place ; where they ftirred up the People (as 1t, uſually happens ) at the fight 
and indigmry of {ach a ſtrange Action, and every one complained of the Kings outrage and 
violence, nor did her Father's Lamentations only move them, but Brurus reſtraining their 
tears and vain complaints, perſuaded then to- do what became men and Romans, by taking 
up Arms againſt the common Enemy. Immediately each brisk young man came voluntarily 
in, ready Armed, whom the reſt of the Youth foon after followed; and then, having left a 
Jufficient Guard-upon the Gates of Collatia, and plarſted Sentinels, ſo that no body ould come 
out to tell the news of that Inſurredtion to the King, the reſt went armed after Brutus to Rowe, 
where when they arrived, they. being in Arms, put the People into dread and tumult where- 
ever they went; for they ſeeing the chief of the City in the head of them, thought, that 
b whatever the matter was, it was no raſh Attempt. Nor did that heinous fact create leſs di- 
ſturbance at Rome, than it had done at Colatia. Wherefore the People ran from all parts of 
the City into the Market-place, where they were no ſooner come, but the Cryer ſummoned y 
the People to appear before the Tribune of the Celeres, [ or Tight Horſemen, who were the 
ings Guard, which Office Brutus at thattime happened to bear. ] Then he made an Ora- 
tion, which ſhewed much ſenſe and ingenuity beyond whar he to that time had pretended to, 
Concerning the Violence and Luſt of Sextus Tarquinms, concerning the horrid Rape and miſerable 
Death of Lucretia, concerning the loſs of Tricipitinus [ or Lucretius ] who was more concerned + 
and ſorrowful for the cauſe of it, than for the Death of his Daughter. Then he inveighed againſt 
the pride of the King, together with the miſeries and ſlavery of the People, who were even drowned, 
zo cleanſe Ditches and Common-ſewers; and aggravated the matter, with this circumſtance alſo; 
that the Romans, who were Conquerors of all the Natjons round about them, ſhould be made Arti 
, ficers and Stone-cmtters, inſtead of Warriors. After which, he remembred. the baſs murther of 
__ _ King Servius Tulhus, his Daughters curſed att of driving over her Fathers dead Body , with. 
az invocation of the gods, that uſed to revenge Impiety to Parents. Having ſaid thus, and ether | 
things much worſe (I ſuppoſe) which the preſent Barbariy made 1t difficult for Writers to 
relate, he induced the incenſed Multtude to abrogate the Kings Power, and to Baniſh L.. 
Tarquinius, with his Wife and Children; whilejt he himſelf, with the younger men that he 
had choſen out and Armed, as Voluntiers, went to Ardea to the Caiup to raile the _ (7 
ere E 
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there againſt the King; leaving the Government of the City to Lucretizs, who was thei 
Prefect of it by the Kings Commiſſion. Amidft this tumule, Tus left her Houſe, on whom 
both Men and Women heaped Curſes whereſoever ſhe went, invoking the Furzs that pu 
* muſh Children for diſrepet to Parents. CE en oO CORE TIECY 
k  Whea the Camp had notice of theſe things, the King was much concerned, and wentto LX. 
Rome to repreſs thoſe Inſurreftions there; and therefore. Bratus (who. was ſenſible of his 
coming ) leſt he ſhould meet him, went another way about the ſame ume; Brutus to Ardea, 
and Tarquinizs to Rome. The Gates were ſhut againſt Tarqumius, and his Banjſhment Pro- 
| claimed; whuleſt the rejojcing Camp received Brutus as the Dehverer of the City, expel: 
ling thence the Kings Children ; of whom, two followed their Father, and went into Ban 
, ment to C.ere, a Town 1n Erruria. Sextus Tarquinius going to Gabii as into his own King 
' was killed by certain men, who had a mund to revenge the ancient quarrels, which he himſelf, 
© HOG by Slaughter and Rapine had been the Author of. L. Tarquinius Superbus Reigned five and 
- twenty years, and the Reign of Kings of Rome, from the time the City was built, to the deli- 
verance of it, continued two hundred and forty four years : at which time, two Conlitls 
;* were Created in the Aſſembly, called, Comitia Centuriata | or an Afſembly wherein every 
' man gave his —__ vivd voce 1n the Century that he belonged to, ] by the Prefect of the 
City according to the method rhat Servizs Tullizs had preſcribed; whoſe names were, L:Funns : 
Bratus and L. Tarquinins Collatimis. | SE As FE IL 
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x. Brutus obliged the People by an Oath, not to ſuffer any of the Tarquins to Reign at Rome, 2. He ſuſtefed 
hi Colleague Collatinus by reaſon of the Affinity that was between p1m and the Tarquins, and therefore coth- 
pelled him, not only to lay down his Conſuiſhip, but quit the City too. 5. He ordered the Kings Family to 

+. . be plundered, and Conſecrated that Field to Mars, which was called Campus Martius [ or the Field of Mars. J 

7 He Beheaded ſeveral Noble Touth, among which, were ſome even of h1s own and his Siſters Sons, for Conſpi- 

reng to bring in Kings again; giving hs Slave, whoſe Name was Vindicius, his Liberty, for Diſcovering i: 

from whoſe Name, the word Virdicta ( made uſe of 1n the manumiſſion or frecing of a \Slave ) was derived. 

6. Having led an Army againſt the Royal Party, who had raiſed the Veians and the Tarquinians to make 4 

Wir, be died in the Field at the ſame time with Aruns, the Son of Superbus ; and the Matrons mourned for 

him a whole year. 7, 8. P. Valerius being Conſul, he made a Law concerning an _ Ions to the People: The 

Capital was Dedicated. 9, 10. Porſtna, King of Cluſum, having undertaken a War in the Defence of the 

Tarquinii, and come as far as Janiculum [ the Southwark of Rome, ] was hindered from paſſing the Tiber, 
by the Valour of Horativs Cocles ; who, whileſt others cut down the Wooden Bridg, alone endured the ſhock, 
of the Etrurians: and when the Bridg was brokgn, throwing himſelf all Armed into the River, ſiwam over to - 
his Party, 12. There was anether example of great conſtancy ſhewn- by Mucius, who, having entered the 

Enenues Camp with a Deſign to kill Porlena, but murthering a Secretary, whom he miſtook, for the King, 

and being laid hold on, laid his hand upon an Altar, where they had juſt ſacrificed, and held it there 'till 

"twas burnt off : ſaymg, that there were three hundred Conſpirators in a Deſign to murther the King, At 

ch Porlena was ſo amazed, that his fear forced him to _ conditions of Peace, to lay down his Arms 

and recerve Hoſtages. 13. Amonzſt whom, one Cloclia, a Virgin, having ſtollen from her Keepers, ſwam 
over the Tiber to the Romans, and being bronght back, again to Porlena , was honourably ſent home, and 
graced with a Statue of her ſeif on Horſeback. 16. Ap. Claudius fled from the Sabines to Rome; and thence 
came the Tribe called Tribus Claudia. The number of the Tribes was enlarged, ſo as to make them one and 
twenty. 19, 20. A. Poltumius, the Dittator, fought with ſucceſs, near the Lake called Lacus Regillus, againſt 
Tarquinius Superbus, who made War with an\Army of the Latins. 23, &c. The Common People, who had ſe- 
parated themſelves into the Mount, called Mons Sacer, for the ſake of ſome who were in Priſon for Debr, 
were recalled from their Seditzon by the Counſel of Menenius Agrippa. The ſame Agrippa, when he died, 
; was, by reaſon f his poverty, buried at the T proarts Charge. 33. Five Tribunes of the People were Crea- 
0 ted. A Town belonging to the Volici, called Corio , was taken by the Valour and Conduit of C. Murcivs, 
who, for that reaſon, was called Coriolanus. 46. Tib. Atinias, a mean man, having been admoniſhed by an 
Apparition, to adviſe the Senate concerning certamm Religious Duties, but negleticd the ſame, toſt his Son, 
and grew a Cripple; but being carried to the Senate m a Litter , and having told them what he had to 
ſay, recovered the uſe of his -feet, and walked home. 39, 40. When C.'Marcius Coriolanus, ho had been Ba- 
niſhed, was made General of tizgNolci, and had brought an Army of the Enemues near to the City of Rome, 
there were Embaſſadors firſt ſeit to ham ; after whom, when the Prieſts had in vain deſired of him not to 

+ mahe War agamſt hu Country , Veturia his Mother, and Volumnta his Wife, obtamed the favour of him to 

'4 retire. 41. The Law, called Lex Agraria [ 1. e. concerning the Diviſion of Lands } was firſt made. Sp. Caf- 

' fius, a Conſuls feliow, was Condemned fer Treaſon, and put to Death. 42. Oppia, a Veſtal Virgm, was bu- 

7:ed alive for Inceſt. 46, &c. When their Neighbouring Foes, the Veians, became more troublejome than in; [Pf 

tojerable, the Family of the Fabii deſired to have the management of tiar War ; and ſent to it three Is | 


and fix Soldiers, who were every one of them killed by the Enemy at Cremera, having left 'at home on/Sqze 
,ad who was not then of Age. 58. Ap. Claudius bezng Conſul, and having, through the Contumacy of his 
Axmy, loſt a Battel azainſt Vollci, knocked every tenth Man of his own Soldiers on the head with a Club. 


60,\&c. Shews the Tranſactions againſt the Volict,. the Aqui and the Veians ; together with the Seditions be- 
rween the Senate and the People. | 
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did borh-im Peace and War, rogether with ther Annual Magiftrares, and the force of 
than any ſtrength of Men. Which Liberty of theirs 
Ton orr the pride of their laſt King. For the former 
fucce to be reckoned as Founders of he ve 
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ives and Childfen _ the love of that foil, ro which, by Tra of titne, 
Men grow accuſtomed, had unired their affeftions. For the State of things , which was 
but in xs infancy, wonld have been ttined: by Diſcord ; which yer the caltn moderation af 
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the Kang bed made amongſt them, he choſe all the chief of 


nate by diftm@ appellations, 
f choſen in, ] for ſuch, as were then Ele&ed into the Senate, were called, 
{ec Names were written in the ſame Catalogne with the former.] "Tis very 


bje& to the Ponrfex, left, his having —_— 
ov 


as being the inheritance o his Family. 
Power remained mn 
#0 1ioe a private tife. That they hated the wery name, inaſmuch as it was dangerous to their 


Rood affefted; and Brutus ſeeing the People fo full of ſuſpicion, ſummoned them to an A. 
_—_— In which, he fart of all recized the Oath winch the People had taken, that rhey 

{fo wo may to Reign, or be at Rome, who ſhould endanger their Liberty. For that was 
To be 


Liberty; becauſe there was ſome of the Kmgs Family, and of the Kings name, not only in the City, 
bat likewiſe, in ſupreme Authority ; which they thought, 20as a d1mimnution and an obſtacle to their 
Liberty. L. Tarquinins ( ſard he) do you voluntarily remove this fear from them. We wemens- 
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; grounlllef; for they are verily perſuaded, that with the Family of the Tarquins , the Government 
oe Tus in leave this iy, | Conſul was at firſt ſo 9% ſurpriſed ar that new and fud- 
den Propoſal, that he had no Sie to ſpeak: - But, toon after, when he begantowrrer him- 
RIF, the Nome f the City Rood about him, and earneſtly defired of him rhe fame thing, 
But indeed all others did not nuich tnove him, till Sp. Zacretins, to whoſe Age and Authorit 
he owed 4 deference; and who, belides that, was his Father-in-law ; began to treat with 
him after a different manner, ſometimes deſiring and ſometimes perfuading him; that he 
would ſufter himſelf to be overcome by the conſent of the whole City ; the Confut , fearing 

afterwards, when he was a private Man, the ſame things might happen to him, wirh lols 
of Goods and other Ignominy to boot, he withdrew himſelf trom the Confulſhip; and hav; 
removed all his Goods to Lavinium, left the City: Brutus, by Order of the Senare, prefcribed 
2 Law to the People, that all of the Tarquimian Family ſhould be baniſhed; and made P.V alerius 
' Calleague, un the Comitia Centuriata, by whoſe affiftance, he had expelled the Kings "When 
every body believed that the Tarqwniz were going to Levy Wat, & happened andeed ſome+ 
what later than ariy body expoticd, but ( what they did not fear) ther LOG wk amoſt. 
lolt; through fraud and treachery. There were, among the Rowan Yourh, Tome young 
Men, of good Fanmhes, whoſe manners had been more 41 __ and debauched than ordina- 
I, in the time of the King, they being of the ſame Age and Companions with the young 
Tarquins, and uſed to hve hike Princes; therefore, at that time, when all People bad tho 
fame priviledges, expeRting the ſame freedom, complained among themſelves; that the Li- 
berry of others became ther Slavery, and ſaid, That the King was a Man, of whom you might 
ſeek for redreſs, in a diſpute concerning right and wrong ; that in him there was roam for favour 
and kindneſs ; that he could be angry, or pleaſed to pardon, as knowing the difference between a 
friend and an Enemy. But that the Laws were ww. inexorable and more for the advantage of a 
Seeger than a Gentleman , for there ss no Latitude left in them , whereby th pain a pardon, if you 
"Tranſpreſs their bounds; that it was dangerous , amidſt ſo many errors that men are adbnoxio8 to, + 
at Man to think he could live proſecuted by has own mnocence. Whyuleſt they were thus diſtu;- 
in mind, there came Embaffadors from the Kings, who made no mention of their retura, 
but only demanded their Eſtate. Whoſe Meflage having been heard in the Senate, there was 
x Conftkation held for ſome days concerning it; leſt, ry were not returned, it might be the 
cauſe of a War, or on the other {ide, if it were, it might be a ſupply for the carrying of ic . 
on. In the mean time, the Embafladors endeavoured feveral ways to accompliſh;their De- - 
figns , demanding the Eſtate only, ro open view , but privately Conſulting how to regain 
the Kingdom; and as if that were the Deſign, they went about to engage the affe&ions of 
the noble young men. By whom their Addreſs was kindly received, and to whom they 
delivered Letters from the Tarquinii, diſcourſing with them concerning the reception of the 
Royal Family into the City privately an the might time. E 
This affair was firſt committed to the 7irctis and Apulii, who were Brethiren. The Siſter TY. 
. of the Virellii was married to Conſul Brutus ; who had by her, two Sons then of Age, called 
Titus and Tiberius, whom their Uncles likewiſe took for thew Afiſtants in that Conſult. 
But beſides them, there were alſo ſome of the young Nobility who were conſcious of the 
other Delign, #aken in, whaſe Names Antiquity hath obliterared. Tn the mean time, it 
Having paſt the Vote of the Senate, that the Eftate ſhould be reftored, and the Embaſſadors, 
having a juſt prerence for ſtaying 1n the City all that time, which rhe -Conſiuls had given 
them, to prepare Waggons for the carrying of the Kings Goods away, they ſpent all that ine 
terval in conſulting with the Conſpirators ; and, by ther importunity, arlaſt, induced them 
to ſend Letters os Tarquinii : for how ſhould they otherwiſe believe, thatin ſuch a weighty 
Afﬀair, the Embaſſadors did not deceive them ? The Letters which they ſent, a confirmation 
of the Embaſſadors Fidelity, made the thing manifeſt. For when, the day before the Em- 
baffadors were to go to the Targuinis, they happened to fup with the Vireli,, where the Can- 
{pirators, being all alone, had awch Diſcourſe among themſelves (as 1s uſual in fuch caſes) 
concerning their new Deſign; a Servant over- heard them, who had formerly ſome wkling of 
it, but expected that occaſion, when Letters ſhould be given to the Embafſadors, which being 
ſeized on, might evince the whole matter. When he knew that they had them, he went and 
told the Conſuls. Whereupon the Conſuls going to ſeize the Embafſadors, huſhed up the 
whole matter without any noiſe ; but-took the greateſt care of the Letters, leſt they ſhould be 
dropt. And though they preſently impriſoned the Traytors, yer they made fame ſmall doubt, 
n w” caſe of the Embaſſadors; for though their fault was ſo great, that they migh;be looked 

upon as publick Enenues, yet the Law of Nations prevailed above that conſiderarian. 2 
But now, the whole matter concerning the Kings Goods which they had formerly ordered YV. 

tobe dehvered up, was again debated inthe Senate; who being incenlſed forbad the reforng 

of them, or that they ſhould be brought our into publick view. Wherefore they were,divide 

among the common People, that they, being, as it were, contaminated with the ſpoils of the 

Royal Famil , might loſe all hopes of ever having Peace with them. A piece of Land be- 

longing to the Tarquinii, which Ly borwown the Cuy and the River Tiber, was Conlecrated 

to Mars, and afrerwards called Campus Marwus | 1.6. Mars's Field. ] It happened then ( as 

the Report goes) that there-was in that Fzeld Wheat growing, whuch was npe fer the _—_ 


> 
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but becauſe it was not lawful to conſume the fruit of that Field, a grcar number of men, who 


were ſet to work there, having Reaped it down, threw it, by Baskets full, into the Tiber, which 
was at that time but very low,(as it uſually is in the middle of Summer )and therefore the heaps 
of Corn, .being ſtranded, ſtuck upon the mud. From whence, by degrees, with other things 
which the River. accidentally brought down to'the ſame place, there was an Ifland made: to 
which, I ſuppoſe, there were Moles added, and Humane Art uſed, to make that ſing Plain ſe 
ſtrong, as to bear even Temples and Porticoes. The Kings Goods being divided among the 
People, 'the Traytors were condemned and ſuffered Puniſhment; which was the more re- 
markable, becanſe:the Conſuls injoyned each Father to inflit i upon his Children, and 


him who was to have been not ſo much as a Spectator, fortune now made the Execuniener. 


The Nohleſt young Men ſtood bound to a Stake, but the Conſuls Children turned the eyes 
of all People off from the reſt, as People of no note, upon themſelves, and men were no 
more ſorry for their Puniſhment than for the Crime by which they deſerved jt; but Ia- 
mented yery much, that they ſhould defign 1n that year eſpecially to betray their Country 
then dehvered, their Father the Deliverer of it, the Conſulſtip raiſed out of the 

Family of the Funji, the Senate, the People, with all the Gods and Merrin Rowe, Saperbas, 
who og he was formerly their King, was at that time their Enemy, and in Baniſhment. 
The Conſuls rook their places, and the Liftors were ſent to inflict the Puniſhment, who ha- 
ving ſtript the Offenders, and beaten them'with their Rods, fmote them with the Ax, whilſt 
their Father all the while turned his face to the crowd, and ſhewed an enunent love to his 
Country, even amidſt the Execution of that publick Puniſhment upon his own Children, 
When the Execution was over, (to make this a Hgnal Example for the deterring People, on 
both ſides, from either ating in or not diſcovering ſuch wicked Practices ) they gave the 
Informer a Reward in Mony out of the publick Treaſury, beſides his Liberty and the Free- 
dom of the City. He is ſaid to be the belt who was freed by the way of Vindi&a, [ i. e. lay- 
ing 2 Rod upon the Head of the Party who was to be ſet at Liberty ] and ſome think alſo, 
that the Word Vindi#s was derived from him , becauſe his name was Vindicizs : for after 
him, it was obſerved, that thoſe who were ſo ſet at Liberty ſeemed to be received into the 
freedom of the On ; 
6. Theſe things being related, juſt as they were Ated, 7; rg incenſed, not only with 
ef tot that his great hopes were all fruſtrated, but with hatred and anger too, and 

| coo that his private Deſigns were obſtructed ; thought it the beſt way to make an open 
War; and'therefore went about to the Cities of Erruria, to beg their afliſtance; but moſt 
of all, intreared the Veians and Tarquinians, That they would not ſuffer one, who was extrafted 
from themſelves, and. of the ſame Blood, to be Baniſhed, Neceſſitous, and from ſuch great Pomp, 


\ which whilſt a King he lived in, to Periſh ( both him and thoſe Youths bs Sons ) before their eyes - 


relling them, that other Kings were ſent for from ſtrange Gountries to Reign at Rome, but that be, 
who by his Wars augmente the Roman Empire, while he governed, was beaten out by the wicked 
Conſpiracy of his own Kinſmen ; that they divided the Kingdom amongſt them , becauſe no one of 
them ſeemed fit to Reign alone, and made his Goods a commion prey to all the People, leſt any one of 
them ſhould be innocent, that he was now a going to regain his Country and his Kingdom ; and that 
he 2ould perſecute his ungrateful Country-men. Wherefore, he deſired them that they would aid and 
aſſift him, to revenge even their-old —_ too , the killing of ſo many Legions , and the taking 
7 om them. Thele things moved the Vezans, who were all vety cager, at 

now they had a Roman for their General, to recover their loſt Honour. and make re- 
priſals of what had been taken from them in the Wars. Their Name and their Alliance inci- 
red thoſe of Targquinii, to whom it ſeemed a glorious thing, that Men deſcended from their 
City, ſhould be Kings of Rome. Therefore two Armies out of thoſe two Cities marched. af- 
ter Tarquis, to re-demand the Kingdom, and make War upon the Remans. When they came 
into the Roman Territories, the Conſuls met the Enemy. Valerius led the Foot in a ſquare 
Body, whileſt Brutys went before to ſcout with the Horſe. In hke manner, the Enemies 
Horſe marched fhrit, Commanded by Aruns ht ay the Kings Son, and the King himſelf 
came after with the Legions. Aruns, alloon as he found, by the Lictors, that the Conſul was 
coming at a great diſtance, and then more nearly, and certainly knew Brutus by his face too, 


being inflamed with anger, That Tcry'd he) x the fellow who drove us out of our Countrey : fee © 


how ſtately he moves, adorned with our Enſigns : aſſiſt, ye gods! who are the Revengers of Inju- 
ries done to Kings. With that, he ſpurred his Horſe, and hercely rode up to hum. Brutus 
perceived it was at him that Aruns made; wherefore, he thought it fit, for them two, who 
were the Generals, to begin the Battel ; and thereupon, made up with all ſpeed to engage 
him. They met with ſuch fury, that neither of them, ſo he did but wound his Enemy, had 
any regard to the preſervation of his own Perſon ; and both of them, being at the ſame time, 
by mutual thruſts through their Shields, run into their Body, ſo that they were fix$d to each 
other by their two Jopms, fell down dead from their Horſes. Then alſo began the Fight 
between the reſt of the Horſe; nor was it long before the Foot came up, and there they 
fought ; bur the Victory was doubtful, and inclined to neither fide. - The. right Wings on 
fides had the betrer, and the left the worſt on tt. The Veians, who had formerly been 
often Conquered by the Romans, were Routed and put to Flight ; but the Tarquinians, a 
new 
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how Enemy, .d1d not only Rand thewr Ground, but allo drave the Remens off from their 
arty. * | 

Thus being the ſucceſs of that Battel, Tarquinius and the. Etrurians were ſeized with ſuch -VIL 
a terror, that thinking it.in vain to ſtay, both Armies, as well Veians as Tarquinians, march- = 
ed in the gi Unc ro ther ſeveral homes. . They tell you, of Maracles that were done.at 

the time of this Fight ; ſuch as. was this, that mn the dead-of the next Night, chere was a 
mughty voice heard out of, the Wood, called, Sylva 4r/iz, and thought «tg .be the. voice 

of the God Sylvanus, which ſpake theſe Words ; That in that Battel there wire more Etrurianis, 

by one, than Romans flain; and therefore upon the 2vhole Account,' the Romans mn that Fight had 

the better. Thereupon, 'tis certain, the Romans marched off as Conquerors, and the Erru- 


' Tians as an Army Defeated. For affoon as it was day, and none of the Enemies appeared 


- 


* 
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3n fight, P. YValerizs the Conſul colle&ed the ſpoils, and returned from:thence in Trumph 


' to, Rome; where he Celebrated the Funeral of his Collegue, with as much Ceremony as he 


then could. Bur the publick forrow was a far greater Honour to Brutus, as being remarka- 
ble above all other things, in that the Matrons lamented him a. whole year, as he had been 
their Father ; becauſe he was ſo ſevere a Revenger of Lucretias violated Chaſtiry. After . 
that, the ather Conſul who ſurvived, inſtead of being favoured by the People, (whoſe minds 
are always mutable) was. not only envyed, but fuſpeted and accuſed of' a very heinous 


| {ove i for the report went , «hat he was ambitious of being King, becauſe he did not, in 
the fir 


| place, take another Collegue in the room of Brutus, and ſecondly, becauſe he builc 
him an Houſe upon the top of the Mount Palatine, upon the higheſt part ef it; called Velia ; 
for there, upon that ſo well Fortified place, they were told, He would make a Caſtle which ſhould;be 
7: a au e. Theſe Reports being generally believed by the People, gave the Conlul great 
turbance; and therefore having ſummoned the People to Council, he came into the Aſem- ks 
bly with the Faſces down. That was a fight wery grateful to the Mulcitude, to ſee the Enſigus 
of Government lowered in reſpe& to them,. and a confeflion thereby made, that the Majeſty 
and the Power of the People was greater than that of the Conſul. Afſſoon as the People were 
warned to keep ſilence, the Conſul, in a Speech to them, began to ſet forth the good fortune 
of his Collegue, that having freed hs Country, he died in the bed of Honour, fighting for has Coun- 


try, with full blown Glory, which had not yet degenerated into envy ; whilſt be himſelf ſururued 


his Glory, to be ſuſpefked and accuſed, and inſtead of the Deliverer of his Country, was reckoned as 


' bad as the Aquilu or the Vitellu. Will you never think ( {aid he) you know any mans wertue 
fo well, as not to Jujped? it ? Could. I have believed that I ſhowld be thought guilty of a defare to 


be King, who was the moſt inrueterate Enemy the Kings had ? Could T have believed, that though 
T had lived even in the Caſtle, in the Capitol, I:ſhould have been feared by my fellow Citizens 2 
Does my Credit with you depend upon ſo ſmall a circumſtance ? Is your confidence in me ſo ſlightly 
grounded, that you are more 4A a where 1 am, than what I am? The Houſe of P. Valer- 
us ( O you Romans! ) ſhall never obſtrutt your Liberty ; but you ſhall have Vela ftill ſecured. \ T 
will bring my Houſe not only down into the Plam, but I will likewiſe ſet it under the Hill, that you 
may dwell above me, whom you ſo much ſuſpect : Let thoſe build Houſes upon Vela, who may be 
better truſted with your Liberty, than P. Valeris is thought to be. With that, he unmediately 


ordered all the Materials of his Fioule to be carried down below Velia, and built a Houſe at the 


bottom of the Hill, in that place where the Temple of Yitory ( called by the Ancients Vice- 
zota ) now ſtands. * -: 
Thereupon they made Laws, not only to acquit the Conſu] from the ſuſpicion of his being VIIL. 
ambitious to be King, that turned the 'T1de fo much the other way , that they made him even 
Popular; from whence he came to be Surnamed Poplicola. But, before all others, they made 
the Law concerning the appealing to the People againſt Magyſtrates , and Out-lawing any 
Man, both in his Lite and Goods, who thould Conſpire to make himſelf King. Theſe Laws 
were grateful to the People, which when he had made by himſelf, chat he alone might gain 
the favour of the People, he afterwards called an Aſſembly, to chuſe himſelf a Collegue; 
Sp. Lucretius was created Conſul, who being very ancient, and wanting ſtrength to perform - 
ail the Duties of a Conſul, within a few days Deceaſed, and M. Horatius Pulvillas was put 1n 
his place. 1 do not find, in ſome ancient Authors, that Lucretins was Ever Conſul, but that 
Horatius umnmedaately ſucceeded Brutus ; which, I ſuppoſe, was occaſioned for that he had 
fignalized his Conſulſhip with no remarkable Action, and therefore it was not taken notice 
of The Temple of Jupiter in the Capitol was not as yer Dedicated; - wherefore , Valerins 
and Horatins, being Conluls, caſt Lots which of them thould Dedicate 1t; 1t fell ro Horati- 
uss Lot, and in the mean time, Foplicola went to the War againſt the Vezans, The Relatr- 
ons of Valerius were more concerned than they ought to have been, that the Dedication of 
ſo famous a Temple ſhould be committed to Horatins; and therefore indeavouring, by all 
means they could, to hinder it, and having in vain tryed other ways, they brought an ul Mel- 
ſage to hum, whuleſt he had his Hand upon the Poſt, and was Praying to the gods, that his 
Son was _ wheretore, his Family being Contaminated with a dead Corps, he could nor 
Dedicate thar Temple. Whether he had {o much ſtrength of mind as nat to beheve it, 1t 
3s neither certainly related, nor can I well tell ; but this 1s certain, he did not defiſt from 


what he was about when the Metlenger came, fave only, that he ordered the __ _ 
| aried ; . 
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buried ; bur ſtill held the Poſt, went on with his Prayers, and Dedicated the Temple. Theſe 
| mw he TranſaRtions, both at home and abroad, in the firſt year after the Kings were ex- 
" Then P. Falerius was a ſecond time made Conſul with Titus Lucretius ; and now the Tar- 
winii had fled to Lar. Porſena King of Cluſium; where, mixing advice with entrearies, they 
Iubired him, That be would not ſuffer them, 2who were Deſcended from the Etrurians , of the 
ſame Blood and Name, to be put upon ſuch neceſſities, and Baniſhed : aud now eſpecially they beg- 
ged of him, not to let that growing cuſtom of Depoſing Kings, to go unrevenged ; that Liberty it 
" Kings did not defend their Kingdoms , with as much vigour as 
Cities defired Liberty, all things hours | be levelled ; the loftieſt with the loweſt ; nor would any 
"thing be bigh or eminent above others, in any City whatſoewer ; but Kingdoms would come to an end, 
which were the moſt glorious things, known either to the gods or men. Porſena thinking that at 
that ritne there was a King of Rome, and alſo that the King of Etruria was ſtrong in hs 
Forces, came to Rowe with a dreadful Army. Nor were the Senate ever poſſeſſed with fuch 
a terror, before that time, ſo ſtrong were the Clufians at that jun&ure, and the name of Por- 
Nor their Enemies, but even their own Citizens too, leſt 
the Roman onalty , aſtoniſhed with fear, ſhould re-admt the Royal Fanuly into the 
City, and a of Peace, even with ſlavery. The Senate therefore, upon that occaſion, 
were very kind to the People, taking eſpecial care for Provifions, and ſending ſeveral Per- 
ſons, ſome to the Yolſci, and others to Came, to buy Corr. Fhe priviledg alſo of ſelling 
Salt, becauſe it was dear, ſhould be put into publick hands, and taken from private Perſons ; 
he People from paying of Freight and Tribute, which they tnade 
the rich pay were able to bear the burthen of xt. For the poor ( they ſaid ) paid 
enough to the State, if they bred up their Children; and this Indulgence of the Senate, 
when the City was afterwards ſtrezghtned by Siege and Famin, kept it in ſuch Concord, 
that the loweſt, as well as the higheſt, abhorred the name of King, nor was there any 
one from that time, who grew ſo popular by 1ll Arts, as all the Senate then was, upon the 
count of their good' management. 
When the Enemy came up, all the Country People removed into the City, which they 
Fortified with ſtrong Guards; while ſome part ſeemed ſufficiently fenced with Walls, and 
others with the 7zber. But the Wooden Bridg did almoit afford a paſſage to the Enemy , had 
1t not been for one Man, whoſe name was Heratins Cocles; for the fortune of Rome prepared 
him, that day, as a Bulwark ; who being by chance, then poſted upon that Bradg, when he 
ſaw Faniculum taken at a ſadden Attack, from whence, the Enemies ran down as faſt as 
they could, and that the Romans left their Arms, as well as their Ranks,he Rop'd them ; and 
calling to witneſs both gods and men, told them, That 'rwas in vain for them to fly, if their 
Gariſon were Deſerted, for if they left the Bridg behind them, NY for the Enemy to go over, there 
would foon be more f the Enemies in the Palace and the Capitol, than in Janiculum. Fherefore, 
he adviſed them, that they would break down the Bridg with fire or Sword , or any other wviolens 
wears ; and that be would receive the ſhock of the Enemy with as much wvigonr as one man could 
do, With that, he went to the end of the Bridg, and being remarkable amongſt thoſe thar 
fled, for facing about to engage the Enemy, he aſtoniſhed them to ſee ſuch a Miracle of 
Audacity. But ſhame kept two Perſons to be his Aſſiſtants, whoſe nam@ were Sp. Lartins, 
and Titus Harminius , who were both deſcended from Noble Families, and renowned for 
their Atchievements. With them, he, for ſome time, ſuſteined the firſt ſtorm of. the dan 
ger, and the moſt tumultuous part of the Fight. But ſoon after, he made them alſo retwe 
to a ſafe ſtation, when there was but a ſmall part of the Bridg remaining , and thoſe who 
were cutting it down, recalled them. Then hurling round hs baleful eyes upon the Errurj- 
an Commanders, one while he Challenged fingle Perſons, and anon  neth Hoy againſt all 
of them together ; telling them, That being the Slaves of proud Kings, and negligent of their 
own Liberty, they came to deſtroy that of others. Thereupon they ſtaid for ſome time, while 
one looked upon the other, to begin the Batrel. Then ſhame made the Errurian Arm 
move; who, ſetting up a great ſhout, threw all their Darts upon one ſingle Enemy, -whi 
he receiving in his Shield, Rood ſtoutly to it upon the Bridg, from which they endeavoured 
© force him. Burt at that inſtant, the craſh of the falling Bridg, and the noiſe that the Ro- 
»7ans made for joy that the work was done, ſtruck ſuch a ſudden terror into the Enemies, 
that it reſtr their vialence. Then Cocles cryed out, Great Father Tiberinus ! I beſeech 
thy Deity, propitiouſly to receive theſe Arms and this Soldier into thy River. With that, being all 
in Armour, he leaped into the Tiber, through which, though many Darts were thrown upon 
him, he ſwam very ſafe over to his Party; having done an Exploit, that will be more talk- 
ed of than believed, by all Poſteriry. The City was very grateful to him for ſo great an 
Artchievement ; and therefore his Statue was ſet up near the Comitium [or place of publick 
Aſſembly, ] and he had as much Land given him as he could mark round with a Plough in 
one day. The Aﬀettions alſo of private men were very eminent amidft his publick honours, 
for when he was 1n great neceflity, there was no body but gave him ſomething towards 
Houſe-keeping, though they wanted it themſelves, 
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- Perſena being repulſed in his firſt Attempt, and therefore changing all lus meaſares, from  XT. 
a deſign of Storming, to beſieging the City ; when he had placed a Guard in Faniculum, 
himſelf pitched his Camp in the Plain, and upon the Banks of Tiber. He likewiſe ſent for 
Ships from all parts, both as a Guard to hinder any Corn from being carried to Rome , and 
for the convenience of paſling his Soldiers over the River in ſeveral places, to forage, as oc- 
ca{ion ſhould ſerve. By which means, 1n a ſhort time, he fo infeſted all the Country about 

| Rome, that not only other things, bur even all their Sheep too were driven our of the Fields 
inro the City; neither durſt any one drive them without the Gates. But thus fo great liber- 
ty was granted to the Errurians, not ſo much of fear as policy: For Yalerius the Conlul, be- 
12g intent on the opportunity of furprizing a great many ſtraglers at once, ſeemed negligent 
to revenge ſmall injuries, becauſe he kept himſelf for Cava greater Action. . He therefore, 
to draw 1n the Foragers, commands his Soldiers, that the next day they ſhould drive our 
a great many Sheep, at the Gate called Porta Eſquelina, which was moſt remote from the 
Eccmy, ſuppoling, that the Enemy would come to know of it, becauſe in thattime of Siege 
and Famin, ſeveral faithleſs Slaves had fled the City. And ſo indeed they did, by the Infor- 
mation of a Renegado: upon which, a great many more of them, in hopes to have all the 
Prey, paſs'd the River. In the mean time P. Valerius ordered Herminius, with a ſmall Party, to 
make an Ambulſcade, at the ſecond Stone |. e. two Miles off,] in the way that leads to Gatiz, 
and Sp. Lartius, to itand with the nimble young men, at the Gate called Porta Collina, till the 

| Enemy came by; and then to block them up, that they might not return to the River. The 

{7 other Conſul, Titus Lucretius, marched out at the Gate, called Porta Nezvia, with ſome few 

| Compames; whuleſt Yalerius himfelt led a choice Party down from the Mount, called Mons 

Czlizzs, who weregthe firſt that appeared to the Enemy. Herminius, when he heard the tu- 
mult, made haſte you his Ambuſcade, and fell upon the Errurians Rere, whileſt their Van - 
was engaged with Valerius, There was a ſhout ſet up, and returned both from the right hand 
and the lett; thar 15 to ſay, from the Gate called Porta Collina on the one fide, and that called 
N:evia on the other. So the Foragers were {lain in the middle of the Romans; being neither 
ſtrong enough to cope with them, nor having any way to eſcape : and that was the laſt time 
that the Errarians ſtragled fo diſorderly into the Reman Territories. | 
But neverthejeſs the Siege continued ; Corn being very ſcarce and very dear, and Porſens XIL 
had ſome hopes, that by continuing there, he ſhould at laſt take the City; 'till Caius Muci- 
vs, a Noble Youth, who thought it a diſgrace that the Rowan People, who though they were 
Slaves, while they lived under Kingly Government, . yet were never Befteged in any War, 
nor by any Enemy; that che ſame People, now they were free, ſhould be Befieged by thoſe 
very Etrurians whoſe Armies they had ſo often Routed: he was incenſed, and thinking that 
he ought to revenge that indignity, by ſome great and bold exploit ; he firſt reſolved, of 
his own accord, to force his way into the Enemies Camp: bur fearing leſt if he ſhould 
go without the conſent of the Conſuls, or the knowledg of any body elle, he —_ poſlibly 
be taken by the Roman Centinels, and be brought back as a Run-away, 1n which caſe, the 

-preſent ſtate of the City would make his Accuſation the more probable; wherefore he went 

to the. Senate : Fathers. ( ſaid he) I have @ mind to paſs the Tiber, 'and get, if I can, into the 
Enemies Camp ; not as @ Robber , nor td revenge that hawock which they have made amongſt us ; 
but, if the Gods will give me leave, I deſign to do a greater exploit. The Senators approved 0 

his propoſal, and therefore, with a Sword hidden under his Garment, he went upon his En- 
terprize. When he came thither, he ſtood in a great crowd, near to the Kings Tribunal ; 
where, ſeeing the Souldiers came to receive their Pay, and that the Secretary who fate by the 
King 1n an habit very like him, was mighty buſie, with the Soldiers thronging about him z 
he tearing to ask which was Porſena, leſt, by not knowing the King, he might diſcover who 
he was; as fortune unluckily would have 1t, he ſtabbed the Secretary inſtead of the King. 
'Then walking off, as far as he could make way through the kd Crowd, with his 
Bloody Weapon 1n his hand, the People flocked together, upon the noiſe of it, and the 
Kings Guards laying hold on him, brought him back. Then being placed before the Kings 
Tribunal, he, even at that time, amidſt ſo many menaces of fortune, like one to be feared, 
rather than tearing any thing himſelf, cryed out, I am « Roman Citizen, and they call me Cai- 
us Mucius, wherefore, as an Enemy, I had a mind to kill my Enemy, nor do I deſire to avoid my 
029n death , any more than 1 did to miſs killing him. 'Tis like a Roman, both to do and to ſuffer 

* great things. Nor was I the only Perſon that bore that ſpleen to thee ; I have a long Train behind 

ane, of (mch who deſire to do the ſame glorious A&F. Wherefore, prepare thy jel, if thou pleaſef 
againſt this danger, that thou mayeſt be ready. every hour to fight for. thy life; and ſee thou 
have both Arms and Men continually at the entrance of thy Palace. We, the Roman Youth, 
| declare this War againſt thee; Thou needeſt not fear any formed Army, nor any pitched Battel, 
for we ſhall engage with thee mY, and that hand to hand. . At which, the King being at once 
enraged and tnghred at the danger, commanded, in his fury, that a Fire ſhould be made 
round about hum, unleſs he would declare preſently what ſnares thoſe were that he had been 
{o tedious 1n threatning him with; but he cryed out, Look here! to let thee {fe bow little they / 
value their Bodies,who have a proſpect of eminent Glory, and with that, he put his right hand 1n- | 
to the Fire, that was kindled for Sacrifice, m_—_ the King ſeeing hum burn, as if hoc . 
| en 
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' purpoſe, { 
which ſadden Itivaſion dill at firſt furprife the Aricians, but they, ſoon 


i te Contrage food be, for my Comrry. Now, by the right of War, T ſend thee hence free, un- 


4 Value for Colrage, that yoilr Generoſity makes me grant what your Menaces conld not extort ; 
F maſt tell you, That three hundred Noble young Romans of us have Conſpired to attempt thy 
Dearth, in this manner. My turn was firſt ; and the reſt, as it ſhall fall out to be every particular 
ths Lot, will come one after another, 'tall ſuch time as fortune gives them a fair opportunity to de- 


fro thee. 
ercupon Mucizs was diſmiſſed, who was afterwards Surnamed Scewola | or left-hand- 


fy from the loſs of his right hand, arid Embaſladors followed him, from Porſena, ro Rome, 


For that not only the accident of the firſt danger, in which caſe, nothing had ſaved him ex- 
cept the rhiſtake of the Aſlafinate; but thoſe ſeveral Combats which he was like to be engaged 
Im, as long as any of the Conſpirators were alive, had ſo far moved him, that he voluntanily 
offered Qontditions of Peace to the Romans. A—_— it was 1n vain that he inferted 
any thing concertung the reſtoring of the Tarquiniz, though he was forced to do ſo, more out 
of complarfance to them, than that he thought the Re7ans would grant his requeſt. He ob- 
tained the reſtoration of that Land which the Rewars had taken from the Veians; and the Ro- 
»ans lay under an abſolute neceffity of giving Hoſtages, if they wonld have the Garriſon 
drawn off from Jniculam. Porftna having made a Peace upon theſe Conditions , led his 
Army from Favicithim, znd Marched onr of the Rowan Dominions. The Senate gave Caizes 
Mitcizis, upon the account of his Valour, a Field that lay beyond Tiber, which was afterwards 
called, Muciz prata | or Mucizrs's Meads. ] Wherefore, ſceivg Valour ſo much eſteemed, 
the Women too were excited to publick Acts of Conrage. Clzlia, a Virgin, being one of 
the Hoſtages, when the Erruriaz Camp was happily pitched not far from the Banks of Tiber, 
got from her Keepers, and in the head of a whole Troop of Virgins, ſwam over the Tiber, 
amidſt the Darts of the Enemy, returning all her Companions ſafe to their Friends at Rome. 
Which when Porſena heard of, he was at firſt incenſed with anger, and ſent certain Envoys 
t Rome, t demand his Hoſtage Clzl;a; for he did not greatly value any of the reſt. Then, 
beirrg wizmpt with admiration, he ſaid, Her Aion out-did all the Cocles's and the Mucu; and 
pretended, how thar if bis Hoſt age were not delivered np, he would look upon the League as bro- 
ken; but if ſhe were, he would ſent her home again unviolated. They kept their words on 
both 1tdes, for the Romans reſtored the Pledg of Peace, [ 5. e. Clzlia and the other Virgins} . 
#ecordihg to the League; and inthe Court of the Errurian King, their Virtue was not only 
ſafe guarded, but Honoured alſo. For the King faid, he would give Clzlia, whom he fo 
highly commended, ſome part of the Hoſtages to diſpoſe of, and that ſhe ſhould chuſe our 
whom ſhe would of theim. When they were all brought forth ('tis ſaid ) ſhe choſe ſuch as 
were not yet of Age; which was not only an A& moſt becoming her Virginity , but alfo 


- Eommendable in the opinion of the Hoſtages themſelves; 'who muſt needs agree, that thoſe 


Perſons were:moſt fit to be freed from the Enemy, whoſe tender Age made them moſt liable 
my When the Peace was renewed, the Romans rewarded that ſtrange Courage in a 
oman, with a ſtrange 'and new fort of Honour ; for 'they ſer up her Statue, which was a 
Maid oh Horſeback, at the top of the Street, called Yia Sacra, F e. the Holy way. ] 
Now there s4 Cuſtom, very diflonant to the peaceful Retreat of that Etrurian King from 
the City, which was delivered down trom otir Anceſtors, and'remains amongſt other Solem- 
nities, thit When Goods are ſold that were taken from an Enemy, they are propoſed to Sale 
inthe nartie of King Pozſeza. The Original of which-ctiſtom muſt of neceſlity have been 
either derived from War, and not omitted in Peace; or have fprung from a milder ſource 
thih this title pretends, of felling Goods in an Hoſtile manner. For the next thingthat they 
ay, 1s, that are when he'Marched from Faniculmn, left his Camp well furniſhed with 
all forts of Provifions, whick he brought from the Neighbouring fertile Fields of Etruria, and 
pave them freely to'the 'Royays, the'City beitig at that time in great want, by reaſon of the 
ng Siege Which they had-laboured under. Wherefore (they likewiſe tell How) that all thoſe 
Proviſions 'were'{old; (leſt, if the People'were admiteed, they might make havock of them, 
as Enemies 1ifed to do) arid were called the Goods of Porſenz, though the title fignihies rather 


| their grateful remembrance of his kindneſs, that an Audtion, or publick Sale of the Kings 


Fortune, Which ttever was'in the diſpofal of the Reman People. Porſena having laid down 
the: War againſt Rome; leſt his Army ſhould ſeem'to have been' brought intothole parts to no 

7 ent Is Son Ar#s with part of the Forces to Attack my a'City 0 m—_— 

er, ſending for Ai 

both from the Latins and from Came , were ſo far encouraged, that they reſolved to hight him 
in a-pitched Battel, Which was no'ſooner begun, but the Ezrwrians charged fo briskly, that 
It the firſt effort, they toured the Aricians, The Canman Party, uling Art againſt Force, 
for ſome ſmall time: declitied the Fight ; but when the Enemy was got a good way before 
them, and'in their full Career, faced about and ſet upon them in the Rere. By which means, 
the Errwriens, Who 'were now almoſt Conquerors, wete-flain in; the rmddle, between the 


Aricians 
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Aricians 1n the Front, and the Cumans 1n the Rere :. but ſome few of them having loſt their 
Leader Aruns, and having no other nearer Refuge, went to Rome unarmed, both with the 


—— 
— 


fortune and guaſe of ſupphants. There they were kindly received and Quartered ; and when 
their Wounds were cured, ſome of them went home, and told what kindneſs they had re- 
ceived, though many of them ſtaid at Rome, becauſe rhey found ſuch Hoſpitality and Lave 
among the Citizens, to whom there was a place aſligned for them to dwell in, which they 
afterwards called Viczs Tuſcus [ or the Etrurian Street. 

Then-P. Lucretius and P. Valerins Poplicola were the third time made Conſuls; and that XV: 
Year, Embaſiadors came the laſt time from Porſena about reſtoring of Tarquin into the King- 
dom; to whom the Anſwer 'was, that the Senate would ſend Enbaſſzdor! to the King, and 
thereupon 1mmediately all the moſt Honourable Senators were diſpatched away: Net but that 
they ould have given their Anſwer in ſhort, that the Royal Family ſhould not be re-admitted  10r 
did they upon that account rather ſend choſen Senators to him, than give his Embaſſadors their An- 
{wer at Rome ; but they did it to make a final end of that Propoſal , and that ſince they had mu- 
rually received ſuch Obligations from each other, they might not make themſelves uneaſie ; be by de- 
firing that which was againſt the Liberty of the Roman People, and the Romans, unleſs they 
would comply with their own Ruin, by denying his Requeſt, to whom they were unwilling to refuſe 
any thing. That the Roman People lived now, not under a King, but at Liberty, and were reſol- 
ved to open their Gates rather to an Enemy than a King ; for they all wiſhed, that their Liberty and 
their City might be deſtroyed together. Wherefore, if he had a mind to preſerve Rome, they deſs- 
red him that he would ſuffer it to enjoy its freedom. The King, overcome with modeſty, told 
them, Since it x ſo reſolved and determined, I will not importune the Romans any more; nor will 
T fruſtrate the Tarquins hopes of Aid , which I cannot lend them. Let them ſeek another Country 
ro ſpend their Exile in, whether they have occaſion for War or Peace, and not break off my Alliance 
with you. To which words, he added deeds that were much kinder ; for he reſtored all the 
Hoſtages that he had left, and that Land of the Veians which was taken from them, according 
to a League made at Faniculum; whuleſt, in the mean time, Tarquinizs deſpairing to return, 
went into Baniſhment to Tiſculum, to his Son-n-law Mamilizs Oftawvins. And thus the Ro- 
»ays made a firm Peace with Porſena. $- 

Then AM. Valerius and P. Poftumius were Conſuls, in whoſe Year there was a ſucceſsful Bat- XVI - 

te] fought againſt the Sabines, for which the Conſuls Triumphed. Bur after that, the Sabines 
made a War with greater Preparations; wherefore 1n oppoſition to them, and leſt any ſudden 
danger might allo ariſe fr®m Tuſculum (when, though no open figns of War appeared, yer 
ſuch a thing was ſuſpe&ted) P. Valerins was a fourth time, and Titws Lucretizes a | ne tims 
made Conſuls. Bur a Sedition arifing among the Sabines, between two Factions, who were 
one for Peace and the other for War, brought over ſome part of their Forces to the Romans. 
For Attizs Clauſus, who at Rome was afterwards called Appizes Claudire , being a ſtickler for 
Peace, and upon that Account, moleſted by thoſe that were for a War, he not being ſtrong 
enough for the adverſe Faction, fled from Regillam [ a Town of the Sabines, ] with a great 
Retinue of his Creatures to Rome : where they were made free of the City, and had a piece of 
Land given them beyond the River Anien. The old Tribe, tormerly inſtituted by Servius 
Tullizrs, by the addition of thoſe new People who came out of that place, was called Tribas 
* 4 Claudia: and Appins being choſen into the Senate,came nor long after to have the eſteem and 
honour of the belt men among them. The Conſuls having Marched with a powerful Army 
into the Country of the Sabines, where they waſted and ſo deſtroyed the Enemies ſtrength, 
that they needed not to fear any War from thence 1n a long time,they returned with Triumph 
to Rome. PÞ.Valerius, who, by the conſent of all men, was beſt skilled in the Arts both of 
War and Peace, died the next year (when Menenius Agrippa and P. Poſtumins were Gonſuls ) 
with great Glory, but an Eſtate fo ſmall, that it would not defray the Charge of his Funeral ; 
wherefore he was Buried by the Contribution of the People, and the Matrons mourned for 
him as they did for Brutzzs, In the ſame Year, two Latin Colomes, Pometia and Cora, Revol- 
ted to the Aurunci; with whom they went to War, and having Defeated a vaſt Army, which 
fiercely oppoſed the Conſuls, at their entrance into thoſe Confines, the whole Aurancian War 
was reduced to Pometia, Nor did they abſtain from Slaughter more after the Battel, than in 
it ; but there were many more {lain than taken, and moſt of thoſe they did take they killed. 
Nor did the fury of War contain it ſelf even from the Hoſtages, who were three hundred in 
number. And this Year they two Trumphed at Rome. Wo | 
The next Conluls, who were Opiter Virginies and Sp. Caſſius, Attacked Pometia, firit, by XVII 

main force, and then with Mining Gallenes and other Works; againſt whom the Aurunci, 
being now .1nſtigated by an umplacable hatred , more than any hopes or _ opportunity 
they had, run forth more with Fire than Sword, filling all places with Slaughter and Flames ; 

for having burnt the Galleries, and wounded and {lain many of the Enemies, they almoſt p, 

killed one of the Confuls roo, who, by reaſon of a grievous Wound that he received , fell 

from his Horſe ; but which of them it was, my Authors do not mention. 'Then having 
had ſuch ill ſucceſs, the Romans returned home and left the Conſul amongſt many other 
wounded men, with httle hopes of hfe. Bur not long after, when thezr Wounds were Cus 
red, and they had had tune to recruit their — they made War againſt Pometia, = 
2 only 
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only with greater Animoſity, but with. augmented Forces too; and having mended their 
Vinez [or Galleries] and got the reſt of their Preparations in ſuch a readineſs, that the Sok 
diers were ready to {cale the Walls, the Town was ſurrendred. But becauſe the ſurrender 
ſeemed diſhonourable, as if it had been taken, the Awrancian Nobles were moſt of them Be- 
headed, and the meaner fort were ſold for Slaves; the Town was demoliſhed, and the Land 
belonging to it fold. The Confuls Trumphed more for the revenge which they had taken, 
than for the greatnels of the War which they had ended. 

The next Year Poſtumus Cominins and Tits Lartius were Conſuls ; and that Year, at Rome, 
a Company of Sabine young men, having in ſport and wantonneſs forced a company of 
Whores, there was a great Concourſe and a Riot of People occafioned, infomuch thar it 
almoſt came to a Batrel, and from that ſmall beginning, ſeemed very likely to run into Re- 
bellion. But over and above the fear of a'Latiz War there was this addition alſo of dan- 
ger, that they were ſure, thirty ſeveral People had Conſpired againſt chem by the inſtiga- 
tion of Ofavins Mumilius. Wherefore, the City being much concerned at the apprehenht- 
on of theſe great things, they firſt diſcourſe concerning the making of a Dictator, bur it does 
not appear what Year he was made in, nor who were Conſuls at that time, ( for thoſe of 
that Year, being of the Tarquinian Faction, as the Story likewiſe goes, were not thoughe 
fit to be truſted) nor who was firſt made Dictator. But I find in the moſt ancient Authors, 


that Titus Lartins was firſt Created Diftator, and Sp. Caſſns Maſter of the Horic. Men of 


Confilar Dignity only were concerned un the choice,  for.lo the Law, regulating the choice 
of a Dictator, ordained. I am more induced to believe, that Lartius, who was a Conſuls 
fellow, was. choſen into this Oifice, rather than Manius Falerius, the Son of Marcus and 
Grandſon. of Yoleſus, who never had been Conſul, and therefore was unfit to be a Mode- 
rator or Guide to Conlſuls; who it they had had a mind that a Dictator ſhould have been 
choſen out of that Family, would much rather have pitched upon the Father, Marcus Vale- 
rius, Who was a man of known virtue, and had been Conſul. When therefore the Dicta- 
tor was firſt Created at Rome, and they ſaw the Axes carried before him , the People were 
much, affrighted, and thereby grow very careful to obey him. For he had:nor, as the Con- 
ſals, whoſe Power was equal, the help of any other, nor was there any Appeal from him, or 


- any redreſs an any caſe,: {ave from their care of doing what he ordered. The Sabines allo 
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XX. 


were 1n great fear, when they heard that a Dictator was choſen at Rome ; and that, ſo much 
the more, becauſe they beheved him Created upon their Accounc. Wherefore they ſenc 
Embaſſadors for Peace ; who deſiring the Dictator and the Senat® to pardon the error of a 
company of young men, had this anſwer returned them, that it was poſlible to pardon young 
men, but not old ones, who raiſed one. War out of another; but nevertheleſs they had a 
Treaty concerning Peaee, which had been granted, if. the Sabines had been willing to pay 
what the War coſt them. 'Thereupon they declared War, but a {lent Truce kept all that 
Year in Peace. Ke | 
Then Serwins Sulpicius and Manius Tullus were Conſuls , but did nothing worth the ſpeak 
ing of; being ſucceeded by T. eEbutius and Caius Viturins ; 11 whole time, Fidene was befie- 
» Cruſtumeria taken, and Preeneſte Revolted from the Latins to the Romans. Nor was the 
; S&H War, which had now raged for ſeveral years, any longer carried on. Aulus Poſtumius 
the Ditator, and 7. ebutins, who was Maſter of the Horſe, going with a great Army of 
Horſe and Foot, to the Lake called Lacus Regillus, in the Conftines of Tuſculum, met a Party 
of the Enenues: and becauſe they heard that the Tarquins were in the Latin Army, they were 


ſo enraged, that they muſt needs fall to fighting without any farther delay. By which means, 


that Battel was ſomething more herce and bloody than any of the reſt. For the chief Offi- 
cers were there, not only to give Command, but they alſo Combarted each other in their own 
Perſons; nor did ſcarce any of the Nobility Retreat out of either Army without a Wound, ex- 
cept the Roman Dictator. Tarquinius Superbus, though he was now very ancient and weak, 
rode up very eagerly to charge Poſtumius, who was encouraging his men, and ſetting them in 
Rank and File at the Head of, his Army. In which Engagement, Tarquinias was wounded 1n 
the fide, bur by the help of his own men, who came in to his Afliſtance, was carried ſafe off. 
In the mean time, e/fbutivs, Maſter of the Horſe, Charged O#avius Mamilius 1n the other 
Wing ; who was aware of his coming, and rode up briskly to him, meeting with ſuch force, 
that Mamilius with his Spear ran e£buties through the Arm, and e&burws him into the 
Breaſt. The Latins took Mamilius 1nto the main Body of the Army; and Abutius, not 
being able to hold any Weapon with his Lame Arm, went out of the Field. The Latin Ge- 


_ neral being no way diſmayed at his Wound, encouraged his men to fight ; bur becauſe he 


ſaw them dejected, he ſent for a Party of Baniſhed Romans, Commanded by Lucirs T arqui- 
»ius's Son; and they, becaule they fought with greater fury, upon the account of their Goods 
which had been taken from them, and their Country, out of which they were expelled; did 

for ſome tune renew the fight. | 
When the Komans began now to Retreat from that fide, 2M. Valerius the Brother of Pop- 
licola, ſeeing young Tarquin very brisk, and vaunting himſelf in the head of his Exiled 
Troop, was fired with Domeſtick Glory, and thought to make thoſe Kings, who by their 
being expelled, were the honour of the Valerian Famuly, to add a new Ornament _ by 
Y: their 
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their Death; wherefore, ſetting ſpurs to his Horſe, he threw a'ſharp Dart at Tarquinius, who 
retired from his furious Enemy into the midſt of his men. But as YValerias was raſhly Charg- 
ing this Party of Bamiſhed Perſons, ſome Soldier or other came on one fide of him and jan 
him through: whereupon, his Horſe not ſtaying, though his Rider was wounded, the Ro- 
man fell down to the ground, with his Shield and Spear ugon his Body. Poftiminus, the Di- 


ator, obſerving that ſuch a Perſon was fallen, that the Baniſhed People Charged very hercc- . 


ly, and that his own men, being diſmayed, gave way ; commanded his own"Troop, which 
he had about him as the Guard of his Body, that whomſoever of his Soldiers they ſhould ſee 
running away, they ſhould reckon as an Enemy : by which means, the Romans being throy 

doubtful fear turned back from Flight, and facing the Enemy, the Array Ratlied. Then the 
DiRtator's Troop firſt entered the Battel; who being freſh men, and of good Courage, to 
upon the Baniſhed Perſons, who were now tired, and {lew them. Then there arole 2n0- 


ther Conflit berween the Commanders ; the Latin General, when he ſaw the Party of the_,,. 


* Bantſhed Perſons almoſt ſurrounded by the Rowen Dictator, immediately drew forth certaur 


Companies out of the Reſerve, which lay inthe Rere, into the Front of the Army, whom 
T. Herminius, the Lieutenant, eſpying as they came, Ranged 1n good Order, and knowin 

Mamilizs amongſt them, who was remarkable for his Garment and his Arms, he Chargs 

up to him, with ſo much greater force than the Maſter of the Horſe, who had'a little , 
Engaged the General of the Enemies, that he not only killed Mamilius, with a Wound that 
he made 1n his fide at one blow, but was himſelf alſo, whileſt he Rifled the Enennes Body, 
run through with a Javelin; and, when he was carried as Vitor into the Camp, expired np- 
on the fr drefling of his Wound. Then the Dictator made haſte up to the Horle, beleech- 
ing them, that, now the Foot were tired, they would alight and take their places. They com- 
phed with his Requeſt, and Diſmounting, made all the ſpeed they could into the Head of the 
A: mv, where they ſtood with their Shields in the room of the Ante/ignant | or ſuch Soldiers as 
ſtoo.! before the Colours. ] Upon that, the Foot immediately recovered their Courage, 
when they ſaw the young Nobility in the ſame manner with themſelves fuſteining part of the 
danger: and then, the Latins being Shocked, ther Army was diſmayed, and began to Retire. 


Which when the Romans ſaw , the Horſemen mounted again the better to purſue the Ene- - 


my, and the Foot followed them. Ar that time, the Dutator omutting nothing, either Di- 
vine or Humane , that might be for their Affiſtance, and therefore, 15 ſad, to- have refol- 
ved to Dedicate a Temple to Caſtor, and to have propoſed rewards to fuch of his Soldiers, 
as ſhould be the firſt or ſecond that entered the Enemies Camp. Which {o much animated 
them, that at the ſame inſtant 1n which they Routed the Enemy , the Rowans.pofleſled them- 
{elves of ther Camp. This was the ſucceſs of the Battel at the Lake called Lacs Regillas ; from 
whence, the Dictator and the Maſter of the Horſe returned with Trumph into the City. 
For three Years after that, they had not exther certain Peace or War. 2. Clzlizs and 
T. Lartins were Conſuls; and after them 4. SEMPYomins and M. Minucizs ; 19 whole time, a 
Temple was Dedicated to Saturn, and an Holy-day, called Saturnalia | or the Feaſt of S4- 
zurn | was then inſtituted. Atrer that, A. Poſtumizs and T. Virginins were made Conluls ; 
and I find ſoine Authors ſay, the Battel of the Lake Regillzs was \ pr in this Year; as allo, 
that A. Poſtumins, becauſe his Collegue was a man not to be truſted, withdrew hamlſelf from 
the Conlulſhip , being afterwards made Dictator. There are ſuch errors 1n the account of 
time, and ſuch difference in the ſeries of their Magiſtrates, which ſeveral Authors have 
made, that a man cannot tell what Conſuls were then in Office, nor what was done un 
each Year, it 1s ſo long ago; and things, as well as Authors, are {o confounded. Then 
Appins Claudizs and Publins Servilins were made Conſuls; whoſe Year was very remarkable, 
for the news of Taquinizs's Death. He died at Came, whither, after the Latins were De- 
feated, he fled to King Ariſfodemzs. At that News, the Senate were very much pleaſed, 
and ſo were the People ; but the joy of the Senate was too immoderate, and began to inſule 
over the People, whom, till that time, they had endeavoured by all manner of means to 
oblige. The ſame Year, Signie, a Colony which King Tarquinizs had Planted, was gan 
ſupplied with a freſh number of Inhabitants; Rome was divided into one and twenty Tribes, 
and the Temple of Mercury was Dedicated upon the Ides of May, | i. e. the fifteenth. ] 
In the Latin War, the Romans had neither Peace nor War with the Yelſct: for the Volſcirat- 
ſed Forces to ſend to the Latins, leit the Roman Ditator ſhould make too much haſte, and the 
Remaxs on the other {ide, made what haſte they could, leſt they ſhould be forced to fight with 
the Latins and the Vo!/ci at the ſame time. At which, the Conſuls being enraged, led their 
Legions into the Country of the Yol/c; ; who not fearing that they ſhould be puniſhed for 
their Deligns, were put into a Conſternation, by a War which they did not foreſee. Where- 
fore, negleing their Mihtary Preparations, they gave three q joncz Hoſtages, which were 


| Noble mens Sons of Cora and Pometia ; by which means, the _ were drawn oft with- 


out fighting. Bur nor long after, the Volſci being eaſed of their tears, reſumed their former 
diſpo{ition, and privately prepared, a {econd time, for a War; taking the Hernicz into their 
Alliance. They alſo ſent Ambaſladors all about, to follicite the Latins: but the Deteat 
which they had lately reccived at the Lake Regillns , poflefled the Latins with ſuch anger 
and hatred againſt any one thar ſhoule perſuade thetn to take up Arms, that they 17 rom 
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forbear layi ; violent hand” even upon the Embaſſadors themſelves. Wherefore they ſer- 
zed ana,” . and carrying them an Rome, delivered them to the Confſuls; by, whom. it 


'was declared, that the dx \4 and the Heryici were preparing for a War agua the Romans. 


ng 
The matters being brought before the Senate, it pleaſed them ſo much, that they nor 
only ſent back to the Lars, fix thouſand Gaptives, but alſo referred the Debate concerning 
a League, which had been almoſt always denyed to new Magiſtrates. At which, the Latins 


' mightily rejoyced, as being proud to be the Authors of Peace; and upon that account, they 


afterwards ſent a Crown of Gold into the Capitol, for an Offering to 1 iter; with which, 
and the Embaſladors that brought it, there came a great Multitude of thoſe Captives that 
had been ſent home : who, goin to the Houſes of them whom they had formerly ſerved, 


gave them thanks for their L1 and Kindneſs to them in their Calamity, making per- 
petual Agreements of mutual Friendſhip and Hoſpitality among them. For, before this irae, 
the Latins were never, both publickly and privately, more riearly Alled to the Reman Empire. 


XXII. Butnownotonly the Yo!ſcian War was coming on,but the City it {elf alſo, being at variance, 


XXIV. 


wasall inflamed withan Inteſtine hatred betweenthe Senate and the People, which happened 
moſtly upon the account of thoſe who were obliged to work out their Debts. For they mur- 
ood ces they who fought abroad for Liberty and Empire,ſhould beCaptivated and Oppreis'd . 
by their own Citizens at home; .and ſaid, that the Liberty of the People was more ſecure 1n 
War than in Peace, among their Enenyues more than among their fellow Citizens. But that 
which kindled their Envy, though ie increaſed faſt enough of it ſelf, was the ſignal Cala- 
mity of one fingle Perſon. That was an ancient man who came into the Forum, with all 
the marks of hardſhip that he had ſuffered under the reſtraint of his Creditor. His Garments 
were 2ll ſqualid and naſty , but his Body in a much worſe plight, wy pale, and looking 
as if he were almoſt ſtarved to Death. Beſides which, his Beard and his Hair were grown 
ſo long, that they made him look like a Savage : yet he was known with all that Detormi- 
ty, and the People ſaid, he had been a Commander, commending him alſo for other Mil- 
tary Atchievements, and commulerating him before the Rabble. He alſo ſhewed them the 
Scars in his Body, which were his witneſſes of what honourable Faghns he had engaged in. 
And when they asked him how he came to look ſo 1ll' (a Crowd ſtanding round about 
him, in manner of an Aſſembly ) he told them, That being « Seldier in the Sabine War, the 
Country ſo Pillaged, that he not only wanted the Fruits of his Land, but his Houſe was burnt, 
all bis Goods Plundered from him, his Cattel driven away; and at that very Calamitous juncture, 
a Tribute was impoſed, that made him borrow Mony: which by Uſury riſing to a great ſum, de- 
prived bim firſt of his Fathers and bis Grand-fathers Eſtate, and then of his other fortunes ; *till 
at laſt, like a Conſumption, it ſeized his wery Body, and he was haled by his Creditor, not only in- 
70 Slavery, but a ſevere Work-houſe and a Geal. With that, he ſhewed them his Back, which 
was all raw with the freſh marks of thoſe ſtripes he had received. Which, when they ſaw and 
heard, there aroſe a great Clamor among them; nor did the Tumult now contein it ſelf 
within. the Forum | or Market-place, ] but ran immediately through all the City. Whereup- 
on, not only thoſe that were Bound, but ſuch as were free too, came forth from all parts into 
the Streets, unploring the Aſſiſtance of the Romans their fellow Citizens. Nor was there any 
place that wanted a Voluntier for Sedition; but they ran in whele Troops through all the 
Streets, with Clamors into the Market-place; where ſome of the Senators that happened to be 
there,were 1n great danger of the Multitude. Nor had they eſcaped,if the Confuls, P. Servilins 
and Ap. Claudins had not come ſpeedily in to repreſs the Tumult. But the Multtude turned 
Even upon them alſo, and ſhewing their Bonds, with their other Deformiries, ſaid, Thoſe were 
all that they had deſerved, upbraiding them with the ſeveral ſervices which they had done in the 
Wars. Which having done, they required them, with Menaces, . rather than like Petition- 
ers,” to call a Senatez and they Se, who were reſolved to be Judges and Moderators 
of that publick Council, ſtood round about the Court. Some very few of the Senators, that 
came that way by chance, were got about the Conſuls, but the reſt, fear kept not only from 
the Court, but Grad the Forum allo; ſo that nothing could be done, becuidh the number of 
the Senators -was ſo ſmall. With that, the Multitude thought they were derided, and pur 
off with 1dle delays ; and that the-Senators who were abſent, did not ſtay away by chance, or fer 
fear, but to obſtrutt the preſent affair, yea, the Conſuls themſelves pravaricated ; mor did they que- 
ſtion, but their miſeries pleaſed them. And now, the very Majeity of the Conſuls could hard- 
- net 1 the fury of the People ; when being uncertain, whether by ſtaying or coming, 
ey ſhould incur moſt danger: at length, they came into the Senate, and in a full Aſſem- 
bly, had a long Debate, not only between the Senators, but even the Conſuls themlelves. 
Appius, a man of a violent Spirit, thought the matter might be beſt compoſed by the Abſolute 
Authority of the Conſuls, and that if one or two of them were laid hold on, the reſt would be quiet. 
But Servilizs, who was more inclined to uſe gentle Remedies, ſuppoſed it more ſecure, zs well 
as more eaſie, to bend, than to break their ſtubborn mind. 
Amuidft this Tumule, another far greater terror ſurprized them; for the Latin Horſe came 
with a frightful Meſſage , har the Yolſci were a coming with a great Army to Attack the City. 
Which News ( fo far Fa Diſcord divided the City into two inſtead of one) made an im- 


prefiion upon the Senators, to what it did upon the People. For the People leaped for joy, 
| | | and 
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confirmed another, with perſnaſions, Net to 1iſÞ themſelves for the Far; but to die with the 
whole City , rather than periſh alone : to let the Senators fight and take up Arms, that they might 
wndergo the dangers of War, ho had the reward of it. In the mean time, the Senate being mach 


concerned, and trembling for fear, as well of their own Citizens as of the Enemy, defired 


Serwilizs the Conful, who was of a more popular diſpoſition, ro free the Commonwealth frons 
thaſe Terrors with which it was now circumvented, Then, the Conſul, having diſmiſſed the 
Senate, came forth into the Aflembly of the People ; where he ſhewed them, What care the 
Senate had taken of the Peoples welfare ; but that amidſt their deliberation concerning that, which 
was indeed the greateſt part, though but a part of the City, they were ſurprized with fear, upon the 
accormt of the whole Commonwealth ; nor could they, when the Enemy was (o near their Gates, 
ehink of any thing before a War : nor, if they ſhould give the People any relief, would it either be- 
come them to refuſe the taking up Arms for their Conmtry, becauſe they did not firſt receive their re- 
ward, er would it agree with the honour of the Senate, to be forced by fear, 10 remedy the Calami+ 
ries of their fellow Citizens, ſo much as afterwards it would, upon their own free will. : Then, by; 
an Edict, he put an end to the Aﬀembly, by which Edi,. he commanded, That no man 
ſhould keep a Roman Citizen in Bonds or Reſtraint , ſo as to hinder him jrom giving bis Name t0 
zhe Cenſul. That no one ſhould take or ſell the Goods of any Soldier, ſo long as L was in the Camp, 
er detein his Children or Grand-children. This Edict being Proclaimed , not only thoſe Deb. 
tors who were preſent, immediately gave their Names, but they flocked from all private 
corners of the City (now that their Creditors had now Power to detein them ) into the Fo- 
T1, to take the Military Oath. And indeed they made a great Party; nor was the. Valour 
and Induſtry of any other, beſides theſe, more eminent,in the War againſt the Yotſci. Where- 
tore the Conſul drew forth his Kprces, and pitched his Camp at a ſmall diſtance from them. 
-_ The next night, the Yolſcz relying upon the Roman Diſcord, attacked the Camp, to try 
1f any of thera would come over, or betray 1t to them 1n the night time. The Sentinels per- 
ceived them coming, and gave notice to the Army, who were preſently Alarmed, ſo that 
the Attempt of the Volſci was to no purpoſe. The reſt of the night both fides lay till ; 
bur the next morning, afloon as 'twas morning, the _ having filled the Trenches, Inva- 
ded the Rampier. And now they were pulling down the Fortifications on every fide, when 
the Conful (though all the Army, and the Debtors eſpectally, called out upon him to give 
the Signal) delayed for ſome ſmall tzme, to try the Soldiers Inclinations; bur when he {aw 
they were mighty eager upon it, atlaft, having made a ſign for them to Sally forth, he ſenc 
them ous with violent appetites to the Bartel. The Enemies were Def: upon the firſt 
Attack; and as they ran away, their Rere was cut tn pieces as far as the Foot could follow 
them; but the Horſe drove the frighted Creatures even to ther Camp. | corn. wp: the 
Camp it felf, being ſurrounded with the Legions, ( now that the fear had driven the Yolſcz 
from thence alſo) was taken and Plundered. The next day, the Legions viere drawn to 
Seſſa Pometia , whither the Enemies were fled, which Town, within a few days, was ttken 
and given to the Soldiers as free Plunder. By that means, the needy Soldiers were in {ome 
meaſure recruited; and the Conful , ro his great Honour, kd his Victorious Army back to 
Rome. In his March home, the Enabaſſadors of the Ecerraui, a People dwelling 1n a famous 
City of the Velſc;, fearing their own circumſtances, now that Pometia was taken, made ap- 
phcation to him, and had a Peace granted them, by order of the Senate; bur part of their 
Land was taken from them. 

Immediately after that, the Sabines put the Romans into ſome {ſmall fear, for that was a 
Tumult more properly than a War. News came by night into the City, that the Sabre Ar- 


my was come, and had Pillaged rhe Country as far as the River Avien, andthatall the Vil- 


lages thereabouts were Plundered and Burnt. Upon which, 4. Poftumias, who had 'been 
Dictator in the Latin War, was preſently ſent thither with allthe Horſe, and Conful Servi- 


lizs followed him with a choice Party of Foot. The Horſe encloſed a great many of them 


as they were ftragling about the Fields; nor did the Sabine Legions withſtand the Body of 
Foot when they came up. For a great part of them being tired, -not only-with —_—_— 
but with the Plunder which-they had been employed in, and having filled ehemſelves inth 
Villages, with good Chear and Wine, had ſcarce abihry enongh-to run away.” ' Phe Sabine 
War, therefore, being firſt heard of and ended in' ong and*the ſame r, the next day, .1n 
great hopes of Peace with all Nations, Embaſlaors came tothe Senate fromthe Aurunci,.and 
rold them, That if they did hot depart out of the Dominions of the N ol{Ci,they can to declare War 
againſt them. With thoſe Embatladors, there came hkewile an Army of che uwnrci; who, 
having been ſeennor far from Aricia, put the Romans into ſuch a'tumult,chat newhertheSena- 
tors could give a hitting Anſwer tothe Conſul 1n due order , nor could che-Confuls totheEm- 
baſſadors, who came to make War; fince they themſelves were ready to-take-up Arms. 
Wherefore they went with a ſtrong Army to 4ricra, andnotfar from-thence, - Engaging with 
the Aurmci, overcame them 1n'that one Bartel. SR oo 
The Auruncians being Defeated, the. Roman Army, which within a few.dayshad gotren-ſo 
many Victories, expected the promiſe of the Conſul ſhould be-performed bytheSenare ;; but 
Appizs, both out of Jus N aUVE Proc, and to fallifie his Collegues word; was a 


, . 


and ſaid, That the gots were come to revenge the pride of the Senators. In which; one of them 
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bly he could be, in giving Judgment concerning Debts;, and thereupon, not only they who 
had before been in Priſon, were delivered to their Creditors, but others alſo were put into 
the ſame condition. Which, as faſt as any Soldier had ſuffered, he Appealed to Serwilizs, 
to whom they all flocked; Telling him of hw promiſe, and —OOEC him with what each one of 
them had deſerved in the Wars, and the Scars which they had received. They defired him ro let 
the Senate know of it, and that he would not only if his fellow Citizens, as Conſul, but his Sol- 
diers, as their General. This moved the Conſul, but he was forced by the neceffity of the 
preſent Junure, not to proſecute their Deſires, becauſe not only his Collegue was engaged 
-on the other fide, but all the Faction of the Nobility too; fo that he, by ſtanding Neuter, 
neither eſcaped the hatred of the People, nor won the love of the Senate, the later think- 
ing him effeminate and ambitious , and the former, decentful ; whereby it ſhortly appeared, 
that he was hated as much as Appizre. There was a Controverſie between the Conſuls, which 
of them ſhould Dedicate the 'Temple of Mercury ; for the Senate had lefr it to the People, 
and Ordered, that he whom they appointed to Dedicate that Temple, ſhould be Prefectus 
Amone [ or Steward of the Proviſions, ] regulate the Company of Merchants, and deter- 


min of ſuch and fach Solemnity for the Porcifex | or High Prieſt. ] But the People com- 
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enjoyned- them, but diſcovered never a one of thoſe who were fo brisk within the Walls of 


mitted the Dedication of that Temple to M. Lwztorizs, the eldeſt Captain of their Army, not 
ſo much out of reſpe to him (for 1t was a thing very much above him) as out of diſrepect to 
the Conſuls. Thereupon Appirs Claudizes and the Senate grew very ſevere: but the People 
were the more encouraged, and went to work a far different way from what they firſt de- 
figned. For deſpairing of any relief from the Confuls and the Senate, when they ſaw a 
Debtor haled into Court, they immediately flocked together from all parts; nor could the 
Decree of the Conſul be heard, for noiſe and clamour, nor when he fad made his Decree, 
did any body obey it, but by reaſon of the violence which the People uſed, all the tear and 
danger was turned from Debtors upon Creditors, fince, in the Conſuls {1ght, each one of 
the latter was ſet upon by many She former. Beſides this, they were poſſeſſed with the 
fear of a Sabine War; in order whereunto, though there were a Levy Decreed, yet no bo- 
dy gave in their Names. At which, Appizzs was enraged and inveighed againit the ambiti- 
on of his Collegue, who, by his popular ſilence, Betrayed the Commonwealth , and ſaid, 
that beſides his refuſing to do Juſtice to the Creditors, he wasunmilling to raiſe men, though 
the Senate had ſo Decreed; yet that the Commonwealth was not totally deſerted , nor the Power 
of the Conſuls ſo little, but that he alone would uphold the Authority and Majeſty, not only of his 
own Place, but of the Senate too. Thereupon, as the Multitude, who behaved themlclves ve- 
ry licentiouſly, ſtood round about the Tribunal, which they daily uſed to do, he ordered one 
notorious Ring-leader of the Sedition to be laid hold on: who, as he was haled along b 
the Liftors, Appealed from the Conſul to the People; but the Conſul would not have wal 
ded to his Appeal, (becauſe the Judgment of the People was certain to go on his hide) had 
not he been, with much ado, perſuaded to 1t, more by the Counſel and Authority of the 
Nobility, than by the Clamcr of the People: ſuch a high ſpirit he had to bear and contemn 
the envy of the People. From that time, the milchiet grew greater every day than other ; 
not only with open Clamors, but, which was much worle, by Caballing and ſecret Con- 
ſults, *all, at laſt, theſe Conſuls, whom the People hated, went out of their Office ; Serwi- 
lius beloved by neither Party, but Appius much adnured by the Senate. 

Then A. Virginius and T. Veturius were made Conluls; in whoſe time, the People being 
uncertain what kind of men they would prove, had mighty Meetings; ſome 1n the Eſquilie 
and ſome in the Aventine, leſt, when they came into the Forum, at any publick Aſſembly, 
chey might be put to a plunge, and do things hand over head. The Conſuls ſuppofing that 
to be, as 1t really was, a very pernicious way of proceeding, acquainted the Senate wath it ; 
but when it came before them, they could not proceed in their deliberations concerning it, 
ſo regularly as they uſed to do, there was ſuch a tumult and a noiſe 1n the Houſe, when the 
Bill was brought 1n ; for the Senate was very angry, that the Conſuls ſhould caſt the envy 
of that which they ought to have executed by their own Authority, upon their Houſe, and 
told them, That if there were Magiſtrates in the Commonwealth , there would be no Meetings at 
-Rome, but what were publick ; though now the People were diſperſed and divided into a thouſand 
Conventicles and Aſſemblies, ſome in the Elquiliz and ſome in the Aventine ; and that one man of 
reſolution ( for that was more than a Conſul ) ſuch as was Ap. Claudius , would diſſolve thoſe 
Meetings in a moment. The Conſuls being thus chid by the Senate, defared ro know what 
they would have-them do, (for they would be as diligent and as Couragious as the Senate 
would have.them)) to which the Senate anſwered, That they ſhould make a ſtriff Levy of Sol- 
diers a the People, for that they grew petulent and unruly, for wan of employment, Having 
adjourned the Senate, the Conſuls went up to the Tribunal, where they called over all the 
younger men by their Names, but no body anſwered, for the Multitude ſtanding round, in 

the nature of an Aſſembly, cryed out, They could no longer be deceived ; nor ſhould the Conſuls 
ever have one Soldier, unleſs they performed their publick promiſe. They muſt groe every man hs 


' Liberty, before they ſhould force any Arms upon him , that they might fight for their Country and 


Fheir fellow Citizens, not for their Lords and Maſters. The Conſuls faw what the Senate had 
the 
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the Court, to. itand by them there, and partake ef the envy which they lay under; where- 
fore they were like to have a cruel tug with the People. For that reaſon, before they tryed 
the extremity, they reſolved once more to conſult the Senate: upon which, all the younger 
part of the Senators ran up to the Conluls Seats, commanding = to lay down  2em Of- 
hce, and quit their Authority which they wanted Courage to maintain. 
The Conluls having tryed both the Senate and the People, at laſt they told them, Fathers, KXIX. 
that you may not deny our propoſals, we muſt inform you, that there is a great tumult ; and there- 
fere, we deſire, that thoſe who blame us maſt of all for our ſlothfulneſs, would be our Aſſiſtants 
while we make the Levy : then, ſince you will bave it ſo, we will be very induſtrious to pleaſe each 
one of you. With that, they returned to the Tribunal, and ordered a certain Perfon, that 
{tood there 1n view, to be Cited by his Name on purpoſe: who ſtanding filent, with'a crowd 
of men about him (to keep him from being ſeized on) the Conſuls ſent an Officer to him; 
who being repulſed, the Senators that were there afliſting the Conluls, cryed out, it was a 
ſhame, and unmediately ran down, from the Tribunal, to help the Officer: who being 
only kept off from laying hold upon the fellow who was Cited, and did not anſwer, the 
Peoples tury was all turned upon the Senators, but by the interpofition of the Conſuls, the 
-Tumult was appeaſea; in which, there being no Weapons uſed, there was more noiſe and 
wrangling than there was hurt done. - Upon that, the Senate was tumultuoufly ſummoned, 
whoſe Conſultations were much more tumultuous; for thoſe who were affronted by the Peo- 
ple, defired ſatisfaction, and being each of them, in a very great heat, gave their Voices, 
not quietly, as wile men ſhould have done, but with Noiſe and Clamor. Ar length, when 
their heat was abated, the Conſuls upbraided them, ſaying, There was as little Prudence and 
Sobriety in the Senate-houſe as in the Forum, and then they began to give their Opinions, re- 
gularly and 1n order, of which, there were three. P. Virginizs did not think fit that they 
jhould be all dealt with in the ſame manner, but that they ought to conſider ſuch only as laid 
claim to the promiſe, which the Conſul P. Servilius had made, upon the acconnt of their having been 
Soldiers in the Vollcian, Auruncian and Sabine Wars. T. Largins ſaid, That was not a fit time 
zo reward thoſe only who had deſerved well, ſince all the People in general were in Debt , nor could 
the Sedition be remedied, unleſs they conſulted the good of ol. 3 for if the circumſtances of ſome wers 
better than thoſe of others, ther Diſcord as like rather to be heightened than, allayed,. Ap. Clau- 
dius who was naturally of a violent and fierce diſpoſition, ' fomented on the one hand, by 
lis hatred to the People, and on the other hand, by the commendations of the Senate, 
told them, That great diſturbance aroſe, not from their miſeries, but licentiouſneſs ; and that the 
People were rather too much indulged than inclined to mutiny. That the preſent miſchief ſprang 
from the Liberty of Appealing ; for if all thoſe who had offended _ —_— the Conſuls, inſtead 
ef Authority, would have nothing but Menaces, Come then (laid he) let us create a Di#ator, 
Tom whom there is no Appeal ; then this fury, that now puts all things into a flame, will certainly 
abate. Then let hmm , who knows that the power over his Body and Life is in one man, abuſe my 
Officer, and wiolate that one mans Authority. | | 
"The Opinion of Appivs was dreadful and ſevere, as many thought; while thoſe again of XXX. 
Virginizs and Largins were of 1]| conſequence, eſpecually that of Largizs, which deſtroyed the 
credit of the whole City, ſo that Virginizs's Counſel ſeemed to be moſt moderate, and to pro- 
ceed 1n a middle way betwixt both. But through Fa&ion and Reſpect to private ends, which 
always have done , and always will obſtrutt publick Councils, Appizs prevailed, aud had like to 
have been made Dictator himſelt. Which if he had, it had certainly diſobliged the People, 
even at the moſt dangerous juncture, when the Yolſc;, the «£qui and the Sabimes happened to 
be at the ſame time 1n Arms. But the Conluls and the graver Senators took care, that that 
Office which carried ſuch abſolute Authority, 1n 1ts own ſtyle, ſhould be beſtowed upos a Per- 
{on of 2 more gentle diſpoſition; and therefore they choſe Manizs Valerizs, the Son of Voleſi- 
775. The Common People, though they ſaw a Dictator made 1n oppoſition to them, yer be- 
cauſe they had their Appeal granted, by a Law which his Brother made, they feared no mul- 
* nor tyranny from that Famuly. In which Opinion, an Edidt ſet forth by him, after he 


chuct 
was Dictator, confirmed them, 1t being almoſt of the ſame tenour with that which Conſul 
Servilius had formerly made: wherefore, ſuppoſing that they might truſt, not only the man, 
Mathis Authority too, they ceaſed to Mutiny, and gave 1n ther Names. By which means, 
there were ten Legions raiſed, (ſuch an Army as they had never had before) of which, the 
Confuls had three aprece, and the Dictator four. Nor could the War be now deferred; for 
the equi had invaded the Latin Domunions, and Envoys ſent from the Latins, defired of the 
Senate, That they would either ſend them aid, or permit them to defend themſelves, Upon which, 
the Senate thought 3t more ſecure for them to defend the Latins, who were now naked, than 
ro {ſuffer them any more to take up Arms. So they ſent Conlul YVerurizs who put an end to 
that Ravage which the Enemy had made; while the e£9quz, leaving the Plains, and rely- 
ing more upon the cixcumitance of place, than the ſtrength of their Arms, ſecured them- 
{elves upon the tops of the Mountains. In the mean time, the other Conſul Marching 
againſt the Volſci, and deſigning to ſave time, provoked the Enemy to bring their Camp nea- 
rer and fight him, by Pullaging their Country as much as he could. Each Army ſtood in 
the Plain between ther Camps, and before their » ans all in Battalia, but _ chow 

omewhat 
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ſomewhat out-did them in number. Wherefore they joyned Battel without any Order, and 
with Contempt. 'The Roman Conſul, neither permitted his Army to ſtir, nor ſuffered them 
to hollow , but commanded them to and to their Arms which they had fixed in the ground; 
but when the Enemy came up to Engage them, that then they ſhould fall on wh all their might, and 
Engage hand to hand with their Swords. The Volſs; being tired with running and the Cla- 
mor they had made, came up to the Romans, who ſeemed aſtoniſhed.-with fear, bur when 
they perceived them to make oppoſition, and their Swords glittered before their eyes, being 
diſmayed, they turned their backs, as if they had fallen into an Ambuſcade; nvr had they 
Nrength enough to run away , becauſe they were tired with the ſpeed they made into the 
Fight. The Romans, on the other hand, having ſtood ſtill before, were very vigorous, and 
_ commanded their tired Enemies, poſſefled themſelves of their Camp, and having pur- 
ſued them as far as Velitre [ a City of the Yo!ſc;] preſſed into the Town, both Conquerors 
and Conquered at the ſame time, where by the promiſcuous {laughter of all forts of People, 
there was more Blood ſpilt than in the Battel it ſelf, ſave only, that to ſome few they gave 
Quarter, becauſe they came unarmed and fſurrendred themſelves. | 
Whileſt theſe things were tranſacted in the Country of the Volſci, the D'Rator Defeated, 
Routed and Seized the Camp of the Sabines, againſt whom, they had much more to do. 
For he, by ſending in his Korſe, had confounded the main Body of the Enenues Army, 
which they, by extending their Wings, had very irregularly Fortified by the Files within. 
He therefore ſet upon them in this Confuſion, on foot; by which means, he not only, at 
the firſt Onſet, took their Camp, but totally overcame them. Since the Fight at the Lake 
Regillus , there was never another, in thoſe years, that was more famous than this. The 
Dictator was carryed in Triumph into the City, where, over and above the uſual Honours, 
there was a place afligned in'the Circas, for him and his Poſterity, to ſee the Exerciſes and 
Games in; beſides that, a Sella Curalis | 3. e. a Chair of State] was ſet for him in the ſame 
place. The Yolſc: being Conquered, the Land belonging to Yelirre was taken from them, 
and a Colony ſent Iaiher from Rome. Not long after, they had a Battel with the «£44, 
but againſt the Conſul's will, becauſc rhe place, in which he was to Attack the Enemy, was 
uch to his diſadvantage; yer, ſecing the Soldiers accuſed him of delaying the time, as if he 
ad a mind the Dictator ſhould go our of his Office before they came home, and ſohis promiſes, - 
like thoſe of Conſul Servilizs's before, ſhould fignihe nothing, they forced him to lead the Ar- 
my at a venture up into the oppoſite Mountains. Which unadviſed Action,through the ſJothful. 
neſs of the Enerues, proved very fucceſsful ; for they, before the two Armies came within 
a Darts caſt of each other, being amazed at the audacity of the Remans, torlook th21r Camp, 
which @ p. had pitched 1n the ſtrongeſt parts of the Hills, and ran down into the Valleys on 
the other fide : by which means, the Romans got not only Plunder enough, but a Victory 
without Bloodſhed, Thus having ſucceeded well in their Wars againſt three Nations, the 
Senate and the People too were not unmindful of the ſtate of fc at home; though the 
Bankers had made ſuch preparations by Bribery and other Arts, as might not only diſappoinc 
the common People, but even the Dictator himſelf. For Valerius, = the return of Con- 
ſal Yeturins, made 1t the firſt Debate that was 1n the Senate, to conſider the victorious Peo- 
le; and defired to know, what they ould pleaſe to do with the Debtors : which Propoſal of 
1s being reje&ted, he told them, I do not if your proceedings, I am for Peace ; and take my 
ord for it, you will wiſh ere long , that the Roman People had more ſuch Advocates as I am. 
For my part, I will no longer diſappoint my fellow Citizens, nor be my ſelf Diffator to no pur- 
Poſe. Our Inteſtine Broils and our Foreign Wars put the Commonwealth upon the neceſſity of having 
ſuch a Magiſtrate as I am; and now we have made Peace abroad, we obſtruct it at home : T there- 
fore will Ive rather like a private man than a Dif ator, whileſt this Sedition continues; and with 
that, going out of the Court, he quitted his Dictatorſhip. The People knew, the reaſon 
why he laid down his Authority , was, the indignation which he conceived upon their ac- 
count: wherefore, as if he had diſcharged his promiſe, (becauſe it was not his fault that he 
could not perform 1t) they followed him to his Houſe with Praiſes and Acclamations, 
Thereupon the Senate were afraid, leſt, if they Disbanded the Army, there might pe 
Caballing and private Conſpiracies as there were before; wherefore, although the Lev 
them had been: made by the Dictator, yet, becauſe they had given their Oaths to the Con- 
ſuls, they ſuppoſed them to be obliged by it, and he under pretence of the Wars be- 
ing renewed by the e-£q9wi, they commanded the Legions to be drawn out of the City. By 
which the Sedition was augmented; and (as they ſay) the firſt thing they conſulted of, was, 
how they ſhould kill the Conſuls, that they might be diſcharged from their Oath: but being 
taught afterwards, that no Religious Vow can be diſcharged by a wicked A&, they, by the 
advice of one Sicinius, but without the conſent of the Conſuls, withdrew themſelves into the 
Mount called Mons Sacer, on the other fide the River Anien, three thouſand paces from the 
Cuy ( for that is more commonly reported, than what Pi/o tells us, that they retired into 
the Mount A4vertine) where, without any Captain, having Fortified their Camp with a 
Rampier and a Trench, they lay ſtill for ſome days without taking any thing, except what 
was neceſ{ary for Food, neither moleſted themſelves, nor diſturbing any body elſe. The 
City, un the mean whyle, was filled with great dread, and all People were in _— 
| | | through 
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through mutual fear of each other; for the common People being deſerted by the Saldiers 
of their Rank, were afraid of the Senate, and the Senate, 6n the other hand, were as a 
prehenſive of the Commonalty , which yet remained y>the Cuty, not knowing whether it 
were better to let them ſtay or go; but hew long (ſaid they) 2:4 the Mdultitude be quiet that 
have withdrawn themſelves? what will become of 7s, if any Foreign War ſheuld happen in the meas 
time? There was no hope, they thought, but in the mutual Concord of the Citizens; and that m 
be purchaſed at any rate. They therefore agreed, to ſend an Agent t6: the People, whole 
name was, Menenirs 4grippa, en Eloquent man, and one that the Peaple laved, becauſe 
he was Deſcended from a Family of Plebeians. WhoSheing admitted mto their Camp, is m 
reported, 1n that old uncouth manner of ſpeaking , to: have ſaid nothing to them bur rhis, 
Upon a time, 2-hen all the parts of man, nt diſagreeing, as men do now, conſented in the main, but 
every member bad its particular Opmicn, and a peculiar way ef Diſcourſe, the other parts were Vex- 
ed thet they muſt take care and pains 10 provide all neceſſaries for the Belly, whileft that lay idle in 
the middle of the Body, and did nothing but enjoy its pleaſure, IWWherefore, they conſpired that the 
hands ſhould not lift the meat to the meuth, nor the mouth recerve it when effered, nar the teeth chew 
it. By which envious method, while(t they endeavoured to famiſh the Belly, the members them- 
ſelves, at the {ame time, and the whole Body were. ſtarved. Whence it appeared, that the Belly 
as inſtrumental in the ſervice of the whole, nor did it receive more nouriſhment than it ſupplied, 
in that it diſtributed and equally divided into the Veins that Blood made eut of 2#ll dipeſted food, ' 
whereby we live and enjoy our health. Then comparing the Inteſtine Sedirion of the Body to 
the Ammoſity of the People againit the Senate, he thereby reconciled them. 

Thereupon they began to Treat of Peace, and agreed upon Terms, That the People ſheuld XXXII. 
have certam peculiar and invioable Magiſtrates to aſſiſt them againſt the Conſuls, and that no Se- 
mater ſhould be capable of that Office. So there were two Ofticers Created by the Title of T#4- 
buni Plebss | or the Tribunes of the People] whoſe Names were Cairns Licmizs and L. Albi- 
2z5 :; and thzy choſe themſelves three Collegues, of which Sicinizes the Author of the Sediti- 
on was one, but who the other two were 1s uncertain. Some Authors ſay, that there were 
only two Tribunes Created, in the Mons Sacer [ 5.e. the Holy Mount, ] and that there alfo 
thoſe Laws were made, called Leges Sacrate | i.e. Sacred Laws. ] During this Seceflion of 
the People, S Pp. Caſſues and Poſtamns Cominirs began their Conſulſhip; 1n whole time there 
was a ].cague made with the Latins, for the Ratitying whereof, one Conſul ſtayed at Keme, 
and the other was ſent to the War againſt the Yelſcz, in which, he Defeated and Routed 
thoſe of Antinm | a City of the Vo!ſci, ] and driving them into a Town called Lengala, he 
made himſelf Maſter of it. Then he took Poluſcas, another Town of the Yalſcr; from 
whence he marched and Stormed Corioli, There was at that time 1n the Camp, among the 7 
reſt of the voung Nobility, one Caizrs Marcirs, a young man, very witty and active, who 
was afterwards Surnamed Coriolanzms. When therefore the Yo!ſcian Legions, coming from An- 
zium, had fet upon the Rowan Army, which then fate down before Corizli, being intent up- 
on the Townſmen which they had blocked up, and free from any tear of a War withour, 
and at the ſame time, the Enennes had made a Sally out of the Town, this Marcirrs was 
by chance upon the Guard; and he, with a choice Party of men, did not only repel the 
violence of thoſe that Sallied forth, but bravely forced his way through the open Gare, and 
having killed all he mer 1n the adjacent parts of the City, he took = next Fore that came 
to his hands, and threw it into the Houſes next the Wall. Thereupon, the noiſe of the 
Townlinen, mixed with the cries of Women and Children, (which was at firſt deligned, 
as it uſually 15 for terror). encouraged the Romans, and diſheartened the Veolſci, to hear that 
their City was taken which they came to Relieve. Thus the YVolſci of Antium were Routed, 
and the Town of Corioli taken; in which A&tons, Marcirs ſo much obſcured the Contals 
Fame, by his Honourable Atchievements, that unleſs the League made with the Latins, (by 
Sp. Caſſizs alone, in the abſence of his Collegue) and graven upon a Pillar of Braſs, had 
been a Monument of 1t,Poſterity would never have known that Poſt umrs Comimizes ever waged 
War with the Yol{ci. The ſame Year Agrippe Memenizs died, a man all his life-rime, bo 
loved both by the Senate and the People: but after his death, became more dear to the People. 

et he, who was the Mediator and the Umpire for Concord between his fellow Cinizens , as 

beiog Embaſlador from the Senate to the People, and the man who brought back the Rowan 
Commonalty into the City, wanted Mony to defray his Funeral Charges, wherefore the 
People buried him at ther expence, Contributing every one three r—_— 

Then T. Geganirs and P, Minucizrs were made Conſuls; in whoſe tune, though all things XXXIV. 
were quiet abroad, and the Diſcord compoled at home, another nusfortune, much 1 ow. 
than all the reſt, befell the City; and that was, -firſt a Dearth of Proviſions , for want of 
having had their Land Manured, at the time of the Peoples Seceflion: after which, ſuccee- 
ded a Famin, like that which Towns beſieged are wont to ſuffer. In which Calamuy, the 
Slaves eſpecially, and the meaner ſort of People had all died, if che Conſuls had not taken 
care to {end into all parts to buy Corn; not only mto Etrwris, all along the Coaſts, onthe 
right hand of Oftia, but on the left hand too, through the Country of the Yolſci, and down 
by Sea as far as Cum.e : yea, they went even into Sicily allo, 1o far did the hatred which their 
N@1ghbours bore to them, compel them to go mats | 7 When they had bought Corn at 
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Cume, their Ships had an Embargo laid upon them by Ariftodemrs the King of that place, 
to make amends for the Goods of the Tarquins, to whom he was Hei. In the Country of 
the Yolſci, and about Pomeria there was none to be bought; nor only ſo, but the Merchants 
themſelves were alſo in danger of their lives; they had Corn out of Erruria, by way of the 
Tiber, wherewith the People were ſufteined. Amidſt this ſcarcity, they had been harrafled 
with very unſeaſonable War," had it not been for a raging Peſtilence which ſeized upon the 
Volſci, whileſt they were now taking up Arnis. At that deſtructive calamity the minds of 
their Enenues were ſo diſmayed, that even when that was abated, they were poſſeſſed with 
ſome terror; while the Romans augmented their Colony at Yiletre, and ſent a new one in- 
to the Mountains to Norba, which 1s a Caſtle near Pometia. After that, when M. Minuci- 
zrs and A. Sempronizs were Conluls, there was a great quantity of Corn brought. out of Sicz- 
ly; and 'twas Debated in the Senate at what rate the People ſhould have it. Amongſt whom, 
many were of Opinion, that then the time was come to make the People ſubmit, and to re- 
cover thoſe Priviledges, which by their Seceflion and Violence, had been extorted from the 
Senate; but M. Coriolanus, more than any other, being an Enemy to the Tribunes Power. 
If they ( laid he) will have their old allowance, and at the ſame rate that they had it before the 
Sedition, let them give back to the Senate their ancient Priviledges. Why fhould I ſee Magiſtrates 
made out of the People, or Sicinius ſo great and powerful, whileſt I my ſelf am a Slave and re- 
deemed, as it were, out of the hands of Robbers? Shall I endure theſe indignities any longer than 
T am forced to it ? Shall we endure Sicinius that ccald not brook King Tarquin? Let him with. 
draw now and call the People after him, the way open to the Sacred Mount, as well as the 
other Hills. Let them ſteal the Corn out of our Pllds , as they did three years ago. Let them 
enjoy and make uſe of ſuch Proviſicns, as by their fury they have made. IT dare be bald to ſay, 
that they themſelves will be ſo tamed by this Calamity , that they will rather chaſe to Till the 
Ground than take up Arms , and ſeparating themſelves , prohibit the Manuring of it. It could 


ſcarce be ſo eafily ſaid, whether they ought to have done it or no, as it might, I ſuppoſe, have 


been in the power of the Senate, by making Provitions cheap, not only to remove the Pow- 
er of the Tribunes, but all thoſe new inconvemiences which were impoſed upon them. 
This Opinion ſeemed not only very ſevere to the Senate , but fury hikewiſe almoſt armed 
the People, who ſaid, That they were now treated with famin, like Enemies, being defrauded of 
their wery food, and that the Corn which came from foreign Countries by meer fortune, to be their 
only ſuſtenance , muſt now be ſnatched from their mouths , unleſs the Tribunes were delivered up 
in Bonds to C. Marcus; unleſs he wreeked his revenge upon the Bodies of the Roman People. 
That-he was riſen up to be a new Executioner to them, and to force them either to be Slaves or 
die. As he was going out of the Court, they had ſet upon him, if the Tribune had not very 
ſeaſonably given him notice to appear before them ſuch a day ; for by that means their fury 
was ſuppreſt, ſince every one of them ſaw himſelf made Judg and Maſter of the lite and death 
of his Enemy. Marcizs, at firſt, heard the Tribunes Menaces with contempt, and told them, 
that their Office was to afiſt the People, not to puniſh their betters, 1n that they were the Tri- 
bunes of the People not of the Senate. But the People roſe with that violence, that the Se- 
nate were forced to allow of one mans puniſhment, in order to' avoid the prefent imminene 


danger. Nevertheleſs they made re{iſtance, whatever the Tribunes could do; and uſed, not | 


only each man his own, but the Authority even of the whole Order. And firſt, they tryed 
by diſpoſing of their Clients, 1to ſuch and ſuch parts of the City, whether they could Defeat 
the Deſigns by deterring and keeping ſingle Perſons from Cabals and Conſults. After which, 
they went all together (1n which caſe, you may well ſay, all the Senators there were Gwlty ) 
beſeeching the People, to deliver up to them one of their fellow Citizens, one Senator, it 
they would not acquit him as Innocent, under the Notion of an Offender. He not ap- 
pearing at the day appointed, they perſevered 1n their fury ; whereupon, he was Condemn- 
ed, though abſent, and went as a Banzſhed Perſon into the Country of the YVeolſci, with Me- 
naces to his Country, and a mind now filled with Hoſtihry. The Yolſci recerved him very 
kindly; and their kindneſs encreaſed more and more every day; which made the hatred of the 
Romans the more conſpicuous; from whom there were ient very frequently, one while com- 
plaints, and other-whiles Menaces. He lived with one Artizs Tullus, who was at that tune 
the greateſt man of all the Yol{ci, and a perpetual Enemy to the Romans. They two there- 
fore, the one upon the account of an old grudg, and the other for a late indignity, conſulted 
together, how they ſhould make a War againſt the Romans. But uy did not think it an cafie- 
matter to perſuade that People to take up Arms, fince they ſo often had (uch 1l] ſucceſs. For 


having loſt moſt of their young men, very lately, by Peſtilence, and in many Wars before; 
they ſuppoſed, that now their Spirits being broken, they muſt uſe ſome Art, and find quta 


new occaſion of inſtigating ther fury, ſeeing the old quarrel was now, by Trad of time, quite 
worn out and forgot. 


The Games called Ludi Magni were then a going to be Celebrated a new; and the reaſon - 


of it was this, On the day that the-Games were to be Celebrated, in the Morning, betore they 


- began, a certain Houſholder had driven is Slave through the middle of the Circ, and cau- 


ſed him to carry a {mall Gallows upon his neck, whileſt, all the way, he was whipped along, 


Which norwithſtanding, the Games were begun, as 1t that Action 1d not at all Ae Re- 
; , 12108. 
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ligion. Bur not long after , one Tb. Atinias, a mean Perſon, dreamed, that Tupiter came 

to him, and told him, 7he man that led the Dance in the Games that day, did not pleaſe him; 

and that if they were not magnificently renewed, the City would be in great danger, bidding him 

go and tell the Conſuls the ſame. Now, though the man was not altogether void of Rehg1- 

on, yet his modeity and the Reverence he h:d for the Majeſty of hole great Officers, over- 

powered his fear of the Deity; beiides that, he was afraid the People-would jear him for it; 

But his delay coſt him dear, for 1n a few days he loſt his Son; of which ſadden misfortune, 

to make the cauſe plain, as he lay diſcontented, bur aſleep, the ſame Viſion appeared to him, 

and ſeemed to ask him, Whether he had Reward enough for his Contempt of a Deity. And told 

him, That there was a greater now,_ at hand, unleſs he made haſte and told the Conſuls. This 

| made a greater Imprefſion upon him; yet ſti]] he delayed and protracted the time, 'all a 

| prom Diſeaſe, and a ſudden feebleneſs ſeized upon him. Then the anger of the gods 

| ad \ufhciently admoniſhed him: whercfore, being tired with his paſt and preſent Calami- 

| ties, he adviſed with his Neighbours, to whom, having related what he had (een and heard, 
and how Jepiter appeared to him fo often in his {leep, togerher with the Menaces and the | - 

Maisfortunes which ji had afflicted him with; they all conſented 1inmediately that he ſhould 

be carried 1n a Litter into the Foram, to the Conſuls. By whole Order, being carried thence 

into the S2nate-houſe, and having, to their great admiration, told the ſame Story there, be- 

hold another Miracle: tor he, who being Lame of all his Limbs, was carryed thither, ( they 

fay ) having done his Duty, returned home a foot. Whereupon, the Senate Decreed, that 

the Games ſhould be Celebrated with all the Magnificence imaginable. 

Now, to thoſe Games, there came, by the advice of Atizs Tullus, a great number of th XXXVH. 

Valſci; and before they began, Tullns, according to a compact which he had made at home 

with Marci:zs, came to the Conſuls, and told them, that he had ſomething to ſay to them in 

private, which concerned the Commonwealth. The Company being removed; ſaid he, I 

an unwilling to ſay any thing that is ill of my Country-men; nor do I come to accuſe them ef any 

thing wh they have done, but to take care that they be not guilty of any Miſdemeancur. I muſt 

confeſs, our People are much more fickle than I conld wiſh they were. That we have found, by fre- 

quent blood-ſhed, who owe cur ſafety, not to our own merit, but ycur patience, There are here now 

a great number of the Vol{c1; your Games are beginning, and the whole City will be intent upon the 

Shew. 1 i what the young Sabines did in this City upon the like occaſion. TI am in great 


fear , leſt theffſhould do any thing that were raſh or unadviſed ; but thes I thuught good ( Conſuls) 
q to tell you before-hand,. upon my own, as well as your account. Fer my part , I am reſolved imme- 
: diately to go home, left, ſtaying here, I be infefed with the Contagion of any mans deeds or words. 
Having 1o ſaid, he went his way. The Conſuls having related the matter to the Senate, 
which, though it were doubtful in it ſelf, came from a certain Author, the Perſon ( as 1t 15 
uſual) moved them more than the thing, to an unneceſſary Caution: they therefore made an 
Order, that the Volſci ſhculd depart the City; and ſent their Officers to bid them all be gone be- 
fore night. Whereupon, the Yelſci were at firſt poſſeſſed with great terror, and ran to their 
Lodgings to pack up their Goods; but, as they went away, they were veiy much incenſed, 
that they ſhould be furced to quit the City at that Feſtival time when the Games were Celebrated, and 
amidſt a Concourſe, as if it were, both of men and gods, like ſo many Villains. 

As they were going, almoſt all in a Body, Tul/zs, who was got before them fo the head of XXxxvI1T. 
the Ferentine River, as each of them came up to him, applied himſelf to the chief of them, 
enquiring what the matter was, and ſcenung very angry; by which means, they hitening di- 
ligently to what he Gd, which was erjough (be ſure) to move their ſpleen, he drerr, not 
only them, but the reſt of the Multitude into the Plain near the way : where, ranging them 
intothe form of an Aiſembly, he made this Speech, ſaid he, Though you have forgot the former 
Injuries and Maſſacres which the Roman People have been guilty of, with all their other abuſes of- 
fered to the Naticn of the Volict, yet how can you bear this days affront from them who have be- 
gun their paſtimes ſo much to our diſhoncur ? Are you not ſenſible that they have Triumphed over you 
this day? and that you, by coming away, are made the (corn of all their Citizens, all ſtrangers and 
neighbouring People? What do you imagin they thought, who ſar you come away? or they that met 
you coming mm [uch an ignominicirs Troop, but that our Nation is guilty of ſome great crime, whereby, 
if we were preſent at the Shews, we ſheuld pollute their Games* and need an expiation; for which 
reaſon, we were forced away from the Society and Convention of all good men. What then? Can we 
be ſatisfied that we live, becauſe we made haſte to come away ? But indeed this us not coming, but 
running away. And, can you think, this City is not your Enemies, where if you had ſtayed but one 
day, you muſt all have died for it. In ſhort , by this they have erg ang a War againſt you, but 
much to the diſadvantage of thoſe that did it, if you are men, With that, they being themſelves 
before enraged; but tarther incited by. what he ſaid, went to their ſeveral homes, where 
each of them mnſtigating their Neighbours, they cauſed the whole Nation of Yelſci to Re- 
volt. s 

The Generals that were choſen for that War by univerſal conſent , were Attizes Tullrs and XXXIY, 
C. Marcins, a Baniſhed Reman, in whom they repoſed more hope than ordinary. Nor did he | 
any ways fruſtrate that hope, to make it eaſily appear, that the Roman State was ſtrengthened 
more-by their Contmanders than their Army. He therefore weng to Circei, from a - 
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firſt drove our the Roman Colony, and delivered that City free into the hands of the Velſci: 
and thence, &ofling over into the Road called Yia Latina, took from the Remans Satricum, 
Longula, Beluſca and Gorioli, their new Conqueſts. From thence he went and took Lawi- 


' nium, Corbio, Vitellis, Trebia, Labici and Pedum; laſtly, from Pedum he marched toward the 


City, and at the Ditches called Fofe Cluiliz, which are five thouſand paces from t; having 
pitched his Camp, fell a pillaging the Reman Dominions. Bur he ſent, amongſt the P1lla- 
gers, a Party of Soldiers to fave the Lands of the Patricii [ or ſuch as were of tke Senatori- 
an Order] from being Ravaged; either, becauſe he hated the common People moſt, or 
thereby to create a Diſcord between the Senare and them. And fo indeed it had certainly. 
been, (the Tribunes did ſo much incenſe the People, who were themſelves enraged, by ac- 
cufing the Nobility) had not the fear of a foreign Enemy umited them 1n the ſtricteſt bonds 
of Concord; yea, though they ſuſpeed and hated one another. But this one _ only 
they did not like, that the Senate and the Conſuls placed all their hopes in Arms ; tor the 
People defired any thing rather than War. Sp. Nautizrs and Sext. Furirzs were now Con(uls; 
who, whileſt they were calling over the Legions, and diſtributing their men upon the Walls, 
and in other places where they thought fit to ſet Guards and Sentinels, they were ſtartled 
with the Seditious Clamor of a great Multitude, who cryed out for Peace, and then forced 
them to call a Senate, and to propoſe the ſending of Embaſſadors to C. Marcirs. The Se- 


nate accepted the Propoſal, when they ſaw the People were d:{couraged, and ſent ſeveral 


Agents to Marcizs to Treat for Peacg; but they brought back a ſharp Anſwer, wich was 
this, If the Volſci had their Land agam, they might poſſibly hear of Peace; but if the Romans 
would enjoy the: ſpoil of War, whileſt they themſelves lived at eaſe, he remembred what injuries 
his Ccuntrymen had done him, as well as what kindneſs he had received frem the Volſci, ond there- 


fore would endeavcur to make it appear, that Banifhment did but proveke, much leſs ſubdue his Spi- 


rit. Soon after, the ſame Perſons were ſent a ſecond time, but were not adnutted into the 
Camp: whereupon (they ſay that) the Prieſts alſo went in their Robes, as Pettioners, to 
the Enemies Camp, but prevailed no more than the Embaſladors had done before them. 
Then the Matrons flocked in great numbers to /cruriz, Ciriolanus his Mother, and Volum- 
nia his Wife; though T do not find, whether that were done by publick advice, or were the 
effe& of female fear; but this is certain, they {ſo tar prevailed, that not only Yeruria, who 
was an ancient Woman, but YVolumnia allo, carrying along with her two little Boys whom ſhe 
had by Mardzs, went into the Enemies Camp, and defended that Cuy by their Prayers and 
Tears, as Women, which they could not protect with Arms, as Men. When they came to the 
Camp, and Ceriolanzs was told, that there was a great Troop of Women come from Rewee, 
he, who had not been concerned either at publick Majeſty, 1n the Embaſſadors, or at the 
ſight or thoughts of any Religious thing, when the Prieſts came, was at firſt much more 
obſtinate to the Womens tears; *till one of his Familiars, who diſcovered Verwria ſtanding 
between her Daughter-in-law and her Grand-children, with greater ſhew of ſorrow than 
any of the reſt, told him, if my eyes do net deceive me, jender's yuur Mother, your Wife and yeur 
Childrey. At which, Cerio/anus was lo ſurprized, and almoſt diſtracted, that he leaped from 
his Seat, and going to embrace his Mother, who was then coraing toward him, the chan- 
ged her Prayers into Expoſtulations, and ſaid, Before I admit of your embrace, let me know 
whether I am cceme to a Son, cr to an Enemy: whether I am your Mother or your Captive in your 


Camp, Was my long life and my unhappy Age protratted cnly for this end, that IT might ſce thee 


. Baniſhed, and after that, an Enemy ? Couldeſt theu pillage this Country which breug ht thee forth and 
-,vfed thee? Did not thy anger abate when thou cameſt into theſe Ccnfines; though thou wert never [0 


revengeful and reſolute before? Did it not come into thy mind , when thou waſt in ſight of Rome, 
to ſay with thy ſelf, within thoſe Walls x my Family and Heuſhold-gods* My Mother, my Wife and 
ny Children? So then, if I had never born thee, had nut Rome been Attacked? If I had never had a 
Son, might I have died free, and in a free Country? but now I can ſuffer nothing that is either more 
diſhonourable to thee, cr more affiiting to me; though, let me be as miſerable as I can be, I ſhall nct 
bong be ſo; all that I hbeg of you, ws, to take care of theſe poor Creatures, who, if Jou go. on, muſt 
needs expedF either an untimely death , or tedious Captiviry. Then his Wife and Children em- 
braced him, whileſt the whole Crowd of Women, by their Tears and Lamentations, both 
for themſelves and their Country, with much ado, at laſt prevailed upon him. With thar, 
embracing his Children, he diftmifſed them, and ſtrezght removed his Camp back from the 
City. Having led the Legions out of the Reman Territones, (ſome ſay) he died by the ma- 
licious contrivance of thoſe that hated him for what he had done; though, others ſay, he di- 
_ other means; and Fabizs, who is the moſt ancient Author of them all, tells us, that he 
Ived till he was very old; with this remark upon him, that he often uſed to ſay, when he grew 

Aged, 'Tix a miſerable thmg for an old man to be Baniſhed, The men of Rome did not env 

the Women their due commendarions, fo far they were from dinumiſhing that glory , whic 
others had won; bur betides that, Built a Temple, which was Dedicared to Fortuna Muliebrzs 
{ or the Fortune of Women, ] to be a Monument of what they had done. After that, the 
Volſci and the e/£9wui together came again into the Roman Donnmons ; but the e£9qu; could no 
longer endure to have Arrizes Twllxs for their General; wheretore, upon the Dgbate, whether 
the Volſci or the e/£qui ſhould find a General, for that Confederate Army, «there happend, 
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firſt, a Mutiny, and then a ſharp Engagement : in which, the fortune of the Reman Peo- 
| 
| 


le deſtroyed two Armies of their Enenues, in a Conflict which was as fatal as it was reſo- 
tl T: Sicinizs and C. Aquilizes were then Conſuls, to the former of which, fell the Pro- U. C. 
vince of the Yolſci, and to the latrer, that of the Hernici, who were then alſo in Arms; for 265. 
the Hernici were that Year quite ſubdued, though the Yol/cians came off at firſt upon equal 
cerms. . 

Then Sp. Caſſius and Proculus Virginius were made Conſuls, in whoſe time there was a XLI, 
League made with the Hernici, and two parts of their Poſſeflions raken from them ; of which, 
Conſul Czſſizs reſolved to give the one half to the Latins, and the other to the common Peo- 
ple; to which Preſent, he added ſome part of that Land which, being publick, he found 
2 faulc ſhould be in.the poſſeflion of private men. That put many of the Senators who were 
; themſelves in poſſeffion of fuch Lands, into a fear, upon their own account; but beſides 
: that, they were likewiſe ſollicitous, leſt, by his Bounty, the Conſul ſhould make the Peo- 
ple ſo rich as to endanger the publick Liberty. That therefore was the firſt ime the Lex 
Agraria was promulgated; concerning which, there never was afterwards any Debate, from 
that time to this, without great Tumults. In the mean time, the other Conſul reſiſted the 
; largeſs, by the conſent of the Senate, and not againſt the mind of all the People, who, at 
Ek, began to take 1t 1ll that the preſent ſhould be made common to their Allies as well as 

themſelves; and then they often heard the Conſul Yirginius alſo at publick Aſſembhes, as if . 
he had Prophetied, ſay, His Collegues bounty would be of wery ill conſequence; that thoſe Lands 
would bring them into Slavery who received them: for by that means, he made way for Kingly Go- 
wernment ; to what other end were their Aſſociates and all the Latins taken in? What was the rea- 
fon that the third part of the Land which was taken ſhould be given to the Hernici who were [0 
lately their Enemies? unleſs it were, that thoſe People might take Caſlius for their General inſtead 
of Coriolanus. He therefore difſuaded the People againſt the Lex Agraria [ 3.e. the Law 
tor Diviſion of Lands. ] From that time, both the Conſuls ſtrove who ſhould moſt indulge 
the People. Yirginizs {a1d, he would agree that the Lands ſhould be afligned, ſo they were aſ- 
figned to none but Romans; and Caſſirs, becauſe he had been extravagant in diſtribution of 
the _ to their Allies, whereby, he became the cheaper to the Citizens, endeavouring to 


reconci}#them to him, another way, propoſed, That the Mony which had been received for 
the CoiF$ ſent out of Sicily, ſhould be repayed to the _ But thaf the People refuſed, as if it 
had been an earneſt to make him King ; for they had a natural ſuſpicion, that every great 
man was ambitious of Reigning alone, and therefore, as if they had enough of every ' cm 
they all refuſed his offers; who, aſſoon as he went out of his Office was Condemned and 
put to Death. Some fay, that his Father was the cauſe of his Puruſhment, and that he, ha- 
ving examined the cauſe in his own Houſe, firſt beat him, and then killed him ; nor only 
fo, but Conſecrated his Sons Eſtate to Ceres, of which he ſet up a Monument, with this In- 
ſcription, Ex Caſſi4 Familid Datum [ i.e. Given By The Fanuly Of The Caſſ#] I find, in 
ſome Authors, and that more credible, that he was tryed for Treaſon by the Quzſtors, Cz- 
ſo Fabins and L. Valerinsz and being Condemned by the Judgment of the People, that his 
Houſe was publickly Demoliſhed, which ſtood in the Court which now 1s before the Tem- . 
ple of Tellns. But whether it were a private or a publick Judgment, Condemned he was, TU. C. 
when Ser. Cornelius and 2. Fabizrs were Confuls. | 

The fury of the People did not continue long againſt Caſſzs : the very ſweetneſs of the XLII. 
Aerarian Law d1d naturally inſinuate it ſelf into theur minds, now that the Author of 1t was 
taken off And their defire was the more inflamed by the ſeverity of the Senate, who, when 
they had Conquered the Yolſc: and the e£9xi, that Year, defrauded the Soldiers of the Plun- 
der: for whatſoever was taken from the Enemies, the Conſul Fabizs fold, and put into the 
publick ſtock. Wherefore the Fabia» Name was hateful to the People, for the laſt Conſuls 
{ake; yer the Senate fo far prevailed, that they made Cz/ſo Fabizs Conul at the ſame time with T7, C. 
L.e/Emilius. By which, the People were ſo provoked, that through a Domeſtick Sedition, 268. 
they raiſed a foreign War; whereupon, their Inteſtine Diſcords were intermutted, whuleſt the 
Senate and the People, with one conſent, overcame the Rebellious Yo!ſci and the «qui un- 
der the Conduct of /£milius. But in that War more of the Enemies were {lain in their Flight 
than 1n the Battel; ſo eagerly did the Horſe purſue them. The Temple of Caſtor was Dedica- 
ted that Year upon the Iles of Fuly, which was reſolved upon in the Latin War, when Poſtu- 
7:ius was Dictator, whoſe Son Dedicated it, as being Oreated Duumyr for that purpoſe. The 
Peoples minds were teinpted that Year alſo, with the ſweetneſs of the Agrarian Law, and the 
Tribunes of the People lignalized their popular Authority,with a popular Law. The Senate 
thinking the People were inclined ſufficiently, of themſelves, to Sedition, abhorred all lar- 
geſles and encouragements that might invite them to go on in their raſh Actions; to which 
end, the Conſuls were a great afliſtance to the Senare, in reſiſting the torrent of the People; 
by which means, that part of the Commonwealth got the upper-hand; and that, nor only at 
preſent, bur the next Year alſo they made M. Fabius, Czxſo's Brother, and another Con- U. C. 
il, (more hateful to the People than' he, as being accuſed by Sp. Caſſius) whole Name was 269. 
L, Valerius. That Year alſo, they had a Conteſt with the Tribunes; the Law was vilfned, 
and the Authors of it, as much, who made a Preſent to the People to Þ little purpoſe ; My 
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the Fabian Name grew great, after three continued Conſulſhips, which had been all ſpent 
in perpetual Conteſts with 'Tribunes : wherefore that honour remained for ſome time , as 
being well placed in that Family. Then they entered upon the War againſt the Veians, and 


the Velſcians allo Rebelled 


"foreign Wars, abuſed 


At, 


: but the Romans, though they had almoſt ſtrength enough to make 
by contending among themſelves. In the mean time, to encreaſe 


their ſollicitude, there appeared Celeſtial Prodigies, which threatned both the City and 
Country almoſt every day ; and the Southſayers, concerned-to ſee: the gods ſo angry, de- 
clared there was no other cauſe of it (though they were conſulted both publickly and pri- 
vately, ſometimes by Intrails, and otherwhiles by Birds) than that the Religious Rites were 
not duly performed: but notwithſtanding, their fears grew to that heighth, that Oppia, a 


| Veſtal Virgin, was Condemned, and ſuffered for her Unchaſtity. | | 
Then ©. Fabius and C. __ were made Confuls; in whoſe Year, the Diſcord continu- 


ed as herce at home, an 


the War was more fatal abroad. For the equi took up Arms, 


and the Vejans alſo came in and Pillaged the Reman Dominions: which War, encreafing 

their ſollicitude, Czſo Fabius and Sp. Furius, were made Conluls. The equi Attacked Or- 

zona, a City of the Latins; and the Yeians, being now loaded with ſpoils, threatned to take 

even Rome it ſelf. Which terrors, though they ought to have reſtrained them, the more en- 

creaſed the Peoples Aocler; and they, though not on their own accord, retuſed to go to 
0 


| War, as they had formerl 


that to be the tme when | 
had undertaken to ſtop their Preparations for War. But all the envy of the Tribunes Power 


was thrown upon the Author of that advice; nor did the Conſuls Animadvert more fevere- 


By t 


ne ; for Sp. Licinius, the Tribune of the People, ſuppoſing 
e Senate muſt, of meer neceflity, ſubmit to the Agrarian Law, 


ly per him, than did his own Collegues; by whoſe affiſtance, the Conſuls made a Levy: 
at means, there was an Army raiſed for two Wars at the ſame time ; to be Comman- 


ded by Fabius againſt the Veians, and by Furius againſt the e£9qu;; 1n whole Country there 
was nothing done worth taking notice of. But Fabius had ſomewhat more to do with his own 
Countrymen, than with the Enenues; tor he himſelf; being Conſul, in his own {1ngle Per- 
ſon, ſupported the Commonwealth, which the Army, through their hatred to hwm, as much 
as in them lay, endeavoured to betray hum. For, when the Conſul, beſides his other Milita. 
ry Ads, of which he had ſhewn very frequent Examples, both in preparing for, and manag- 
ing the War, had ſo drawn up his Army, that, by ſending out the Horle only, he Routed the 
whole Forces of the Enemies; the Foot would nor Purſue them as they fled; nor would they 
be prevailed upon, (not to ſay, by their Captains perſuaſions, whom they hated, but) even 
to avoid the preſent publick Diſhonour, or the danger which might enſue, 1t the Enemy 
fhould take Core and Rally, to mend their pace. No, not lo much as to purſue the Ene- 
3 


my 1n a full Body 


ut, without Command, they Marched back very melancholy, (you would 


have thought they had been Conquered) into their Camp , curling one while their General, 
and another while the Horle, for the Service they had done. Nor did their General endea- 
vour to find out any Remedy for ſuch a peſtilent Example: ſuch excellent Perſons as he was, 
ſtand in more need of Policy to Rule their Citizens, than Skill ro Conquer their Enemies. 
The Conſul therefore returned to Rome ; without havidfeg advanced his Glory upon the ac- 
count of the War, ſo much as he had provoked and exaſperated the hatred of the Soldiers 
_ him. Yet notwithſtanding, the Senate ſo far prevailed, that the Conſulſhip remain- 
ed in the Fabian Fanuly; for 2. Fabims was choſen Conſul, and his Collegue was Cy. 


Manlius, 


And this Year alſo, there was a Tribune who ſtood up very much for the 4grarian Law. 
His Name was Ti. Pontificins ; who, as though Sp. Licinius had had good fuccels, trod in the 
{ame ſteps, and, for {ome finall ume, obſtructed the Levy. Whereupon, the Senate being 
again diſturbed, Ap. Claudius told them, That the Tribunes Power, which was overcome the 
Year before, was then alſo, by good fortune, ſubdued; and by example, was for ever like ſo to 
be: for they found, that it fell even by its own weight. For there ould never be wanting (ome 
one or other, who would be ambitious to baffle his Collegue, and oblige the Nobility to promote the 
publick good. That ſeveral of the Tribunes, if ſeveral were neceſſary, would be ready to aſſiſt rhe 
Conſuls, though only one were ſufficient , in oppoſition even to all the reſt ; only, he would have the 
Conſuls, and all the chief Senators to do their utmoſt endeavour , to oblige and reconcile, if not all, 
at leaſt, ſome part of the Tribunes, to the Commonwealth and themſelves. "The Senate being 
thus adviſed by Appius, {poke very courteouſly to the Tribunes; and all the Conſular Party, 
_—_—— co the private relation they had to each of them, obteincd fo far, partly by Kind- 


neſs, an 


partly by Authority, to make the Tribunes Power conduce to the publick welfare; 


and, by that means, the Conluls, by the help of four Tribunes, in oppoſition to one, who 
was an obſtrucor of Publick good, made their Levy. When they had ſo done, they March- 
ed to the YVeian War, to which, there came Auxiharies from all parts of Erruria, not ſo much 
out of Love to the Veians, as that they were 1n hopes the Rear State would be Diſſolved 
For the chief men in all Councils, through all the Nations of Erru- 


by Inteitine Diſcords. 


71a, WEre mightily concerned, That the Power of Rome was like to be everlaſting, unleſs they 
fell out among themſelves 
made great Empires mort 


3 
at, 


r that 2was the only Poyſon, that the only Bane to Opulent Cities, which 
That the Romans bad long endured that miſchief, partly by the wiſ- 


- dom 
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dom of the Senate , and partly by the patience of the People but that they were now reduced te an 
extremity; for they were become two Cities out of one; of which, each Party had ther peculiar 
Maziſtrates, and peculiar Laws. That they uſed firſt of all to quarrel at their Lewvies of Soldiers, 
and yet obeyed their Generals in the War ; for, in whatſoever ſtate the City was , while the Myli- 
tary Diſcipline contmued, they might be reſtrained : but now , their ill cuſtom of not cbeying their 
Magiſtrates, had followed the Roman Soldiers even into their Camp : and that inthe very laſt IWar, 
when the Army was in Battalia, at the very time of the Fight, the Viftory was, even by their cn 
cenſent, delivered up to the Conquered F.qui : their Enſigns were Deſerted, their Gen-ral left in the 
Field, and they returned to the Camp without his Order. And now, they might be ſure, if they 
would make good uſe of that opportunity , Rome might be Conquered , even with its 0»n Soldiers : 
they had nothing more to do, than to declare and wake a ſhew of Wars: f the fates and the gods 
would do the reſt for them. Theſe hopes armed the Errurians, who had been Conquered and 
Conquerors at ſeveral times, 1n many Batrtels. | 

The Roman Conſuls, on the other hand, were afraid of nothing elfe, fave their own 
Strength and their own Arms; for they were deterred by the memory of that ill Example 
in the late War, trom joyning Battel upon ſuch circumſtances, where two Armies were to 
be feared at the ſame time. Wherefore, they kept themſelves within their Camp, not wil- 
ling to run ſuch an hazard, and contidering, That time, perchance, might ſoften their furiozs 
remper, and heal their minds. In the mean time, the YVezans and the Etrurians made ſo much 
the more ſpeed, provoking them to tight, firſt, by riding up to their Camp, and Challeng- 
ing them forth; and laſt of all, fince that would do no good, Inveighing one while againſt 
the Conſuls, and another whule againſt the Army; and telling them, That their pretence of 
Inteſtine Diſcord, was but a cloak which they had feund out for their fear ; and that the Conſuls 
did not ſo much diſtruſt the good Will of ther Soldiers, as they did their Courage: that it was a new 
kind of Seditien, which could be carried on with ſilence and ſitting (till, amongſt a Camp of Arm- 
ed Men : befides which, they upbraided them, by ſaying what they could, either true or falſe, con- 
cerning the Novelty of their Nation, and its Original. As they made this noiſe , juſt under the 
Rampire and the Gates of the Camp, the Conſuls indeed were well enough able to bear it, but 
the rude Multitude, whoſe Breaſts were filled, ſometimes with indignation, and anon with 
ſhame, were now alſo grown averſe to their Inteſtine feuds. They were unwilling their 
Enenues ſhould go unrevenged , vet at-the ſame time they wiſhed no good ſucceſs either to 
the Senate or the Conſuls, but their nunds were divided between Domeſtick and Foreign 
Animolities; *nill at laſt the Foreign hears prevailed, for that the Enemy did fo proudly and 
infolently Inveigh againſt them; wherefore, thronging to the Generals Tent, they defired 


XLV: 


they might begin the Fight, and beg of him to give the Signal. The Confuls, as if they | 


would deliberate of it, laid their heads together, and had a great deal of Diſcourſe with one 
another. They had a mind to fight, but yet thought fit to conceal and ſtifle their inclina- 
tions for ſome time, that by their ſceming aver{ton and delays, the Soldiers, who were al- 
ready incited, might grow the more cager. For that reaſon, they made this anſwer, Thar 
what the Soldiers deſired was unſeaſonable; nor was it yet convenient to fight : that they would con- 
tinue in their Camp; beſides which, they made an Order, That no man ſhould ſtir; and if any one 
did , they would look upon him as an Enemy. Peng thus dilnutled, they beheved the Conſuls 
had no intentions to fight, but were themſelves thereby the more enflamed to be at it. And 
then the Enemues alſo came with much more 1nfolence than before, aſſoon as they under- 
ſtood that the Conluls would not hght ; for they [uppoſed they might inſult with all the freedom 
imaginable; that the Soldiers were not truſted with their own Arms; that the buſineſs would break 
out into the extremity of Sedition, and that they ſhould ſee an end of the Roman Government. In 


confidence whereof, they ran to the Gates of the Camp, through which, they threw 1n their 


raunts and reproaches upon the Romans, and could hardly forbear to Attack it. In the mean 
time, the Romans, who could no longer endure the Contumely, ran from all parts of the 
Camp to the Conſuls, whom they applied themlelves to, not {neakingly, as before, by their 
Captains, but with loud Clamours, and 1n a full Body, The matter was now ripe for Acti- 
on, yet they ſtill made delays; whileſt Fabizs, ſeeing the Tumulr increaſe, and having his 
Collegues conſent, who was afraid of a Murtiny, commanded filence, and 1aid, 7 know, Cn. 
Manlus ! theſe men can get the Vittory, but they themſelves have kept me from knowing whether 
they will or no : wherefore I am reſolved, not to give the ſignal, unleſs they ſwear they will return 
Conquerors from the Battel. The Army have deceived a Roman Conſul once already, when they 
were in the Field, but they will never diſappoint the gcds. "There was one AM. Flavoleirs, a Cen- 


turion [ or Captain ] who among the reſt of the ſuperior Officers was very 1mportunate, ' 


and told him, AM. Fabizs ! I will come a Conqueror trom this Fight ; deting, it he did not, 
that Jupiter, Mars, and all the other gods, might ſhow the etfects of their wrath upon him, 
After whom, the whole Army took the ſame Oath ; which when they had done, the ſignal 
being given, they armed themſelves, and marched into the Field, full both of indignation and 
hopes, bidding the Etrurians now revile them, or let them ſee the man that durſt ſay ſuch a word 
as they bad lately dene. Indeed the Courage of them all 1n general, both Senate and People; 


was'very conſpicuous that day, But the Fabian Name, and the Fabian Fanuly, was moſt re= 


markable : who propoſed 1n that Fight to reconcile the People, who were by many Civil Broils 
ſo much exaſperated: and thereupon they ſet the Army um Array: Hz Nes 
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Nor did the Veians and the Errurians refule the offer; for they were pretty confident, thar 
the Romans would not fight with them, any more than they had done with the e£qu4: yea, 
that they ought not to deſpair (now that the Enemy was fo incenſed, and in ſuch doubtful 
circumſtances) of accompliſhing ſome greater end. Bur it fell out quite contrary; for the 
Romans never came into the Field with greater Reſolution, than at that time; fo far had the 
reproaches of their Foes, and the delay of the Conluls exaſperated their Spirits. "The Erru- 
rians had hardly time enough to Marſhal their men, before the Romans, upon the hcit effort, 
threw down their Javelins in haſte, rather than Darted them at the Enemy, and the Fight 
came to handy-ſtrokes with their Swords, wherein Mars 1s moſt deſtructive. Among the 
Nobility, the Fabian Family made an eminent ſhow, and gave a very good example for the 
reſt to follow: one of whom, called 24int. Fabins ( who had been Conſul three years be- 
fore) being in the Front of the Army, Attacked the Body of the Veians; but being unwary 
and amidſt a crowd of his Enemies, was run through the Breaſt by a T»/can, Who was no 
leſs vigorous than skilful: ſo that when the Weapon was drawn out of his Body, he ſunk down 
and died of that Wound. Both the Arnues were ſenſible of the fall of that great man, and 
that cauſed the Roman Army to retire: *till 2M. Fabius, the Conſul, leapt over the Corps as it 
lay along, and holding his Shield againſt them, cryed out, Was this what you fare, fellow- 
ſoldiers* That you would return with flight to your Camp? Are you more afraid of ſuch contemptible 
Foes, than you are of Jupiter avd Mars, by whom you ſware? I am reſolved, though I took no 
Oath, either to return @ Conqueror, or fighting to fall by you, dear Q. Fabius. With that Cſo 
Fabizs, who had been Conſul the year before, replied, Do you think, Brother, to prevayl upon 
them to fight by uſing ſuch words as thoſe? The gods, by whom they have ſworn, will make 
them doit: bur ler us inflame their minds, as 1t becomes men of Honour, as befits the Fabian 
Name, rather by fighting our ſelves, than by exhorting them thereunto. Which he had no 
ſooner ſaid, but the two Fab:z fell furiouſly upon the Enenues Van, and with them drew on 
the whole Army. : : | 

By this means, the Battel being renewed in one fide, the Conſul, Cr. Marlins, was as in- 
duſtrious in the othes Wing to encourage his men: who were almoſt un the ſame condition. 
For as in the other Wing the Soldiers cheerfully followed 2. Fabirs, fo they did in this the 
Conſul Cx. Manlius, who was now. as 1t were 11 purſuit of the routed Enemy. But when 
being grievouſly wounded he retired out of the Fight, they ſuppoſing him to be lain, gave 
way, and had quitted the Field, if the other Conſul ( coming briskly up to them with ſome 
Troops of Horſe, and crying out, His Collegue was yet alive, and that he had routed the other 
Wing, ) had not kept up their drooping ſpiritss Marlizs allo to reinforce the Batrel appeared 
before them: and then the Soldiers, ſeeing both the Conſuls preſent, were mightuly encoura- 

ed; whuleſt at the ſame time the Enemy was very indiſcreet, in that, relying upon their Mul- 
ritudes, they drew off their Reſerves and ſent them to Attack the Roman Camp. Into which 
having made an irruption without muctr ado, they ſpent more time 1n looking after the Plun« 
der, than in oppoſing the Enemy ; ſo that the Reman Triarii [ old, and ſtout Soldiers thar 
were placed in the Rere] who could not with{tand their firſt Shock, ſending Meſſengers to 
the Conſuls with advice how the caſe ſtood, returned in a full Body to the Pretoriam [ ot 
Generals Tent] and on their own accord themſelves renewed the Fight: belides that Con- 
{ul Manlizs alſo returning to the Camp, ſet a Guard upon each Gate thereof to block the 
Enemy up. Which deſperate circumſtance enflamed the Twſcans more with rage, than au- 
dacity: for having ran to all places, where-ever they had hopes of getting out, but ſtill tono 
purpoſe ; a Party of young men among them made up to the Conſul hunſelf, who was at 
that time remarkable for his Armour, which he wore: and though their firſt Darts were re- 
ceived by thoſe that ſtood about him, yer afterward their force became inſupportable; the 
Conſul had a mortal Wound, of which he preſently died, and all the men about him were 
defeated. Whereupon the Tuſcans prom much bolder, whileſt the Romans were in a con- 
ſternation over all the Camp; nor had they ever recovered themſelves, had not ſome of the 
Officers, who took away the Conſuls Body, opened a Gate and made way for the Foe; 
who thereby breaking out, and going in confuſion away, fell into the hands of the other Con- 
fal, who was Victorious, and were a ſecond time by him not only many of them killed, but 
the reſt put to flight. By this means the Romans got a glorious Victory, though it was obſcured 
and clouded with the death of two ſuch great men. For which reaſon, the Conſul, when 
the Senate ordered him to Trumph; and ſaid, That if an Army could Triumph without their 
General, they would readily ſuffer it for the extraordinary ſervice done in that Battel, made an- 
{wer, That he ( ſeeing his Family was all in tears for the death of Q, Fabius his Brother, and the 
Commonwealth partly deſtitute, as having loſt one of her Couſuls) now that he was ferced to Moarn 
both upon a publick and a private account too, would not accept of the Lawrel, Which refuſal of 
his was more honourable than any Trumph that ever was made; ſe much 1s glory ſome- 
tunes advanced by being ſeafonably contemned. Then he led the two Funeral Pomps of 
his Brother and the Conſul , one after another; and made both the Funeral Orations, in 
which, by giving them their due commendations , he gained a very great ſhare of Elogy 
himſelf; remembring well, what he had reſolved on in the beginning of his. Conſulſtup, 
which was, to reconcile the People; and diſtributing the maimed Soldiers among the Sena- 
| cars 
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tors for their Cure. The Fabii had a great many allotted to them; nor had any more care 
taken of them: from whence the Fabi: grew popular, but that by no other Arts than what 
were conſiſtent with publick good. - ED | 
Then C.eſo Fabizs being made Conſul with T. Virginizs, as well by the conſent of the XLVIIY: 
People as of the Senate, concerned himſelf neither in Wars nor Levies of Men, or any U. C. 
other Afﬀair, before he had done his endeavour (now that there was ſome hopes of an ac- 273; 
commodation) afſoon as poflible to unite the People with the Senate. For which reaſon, 
in the beginning of his Year, before there was any Tribune to ftand up for the Agrarian Law, 
he thought fit that the Senate ſhould make their ae , and give the People the Land taken from 
their Enemies, in equal portions; for it was reaſon and juſtice that they ſhould enjoy it, by whoſe 
blood and ſweat it was purchaſed. The Senate {lighted the propoſal; and ſome of them com- 
plained, That through too much glory that once vivid Soul of Caſo was grown luxuriant and effe- 
minate : but after that time there were no more fa&tions in the City. In the mean while the 
Latins were teazed with the Incurſions of the «£9; againſt whom Ceſo was ſent with an Ar- 
my and plundered all their Country ; whilſt they themſelves fled into their Towns, and were 
| ſecured within the Walls;nor was there any memorable Batrel then fought. But the Yejans flew 
2 great many Romans — the inadvertency of the other Conſul; and the whole Army 
| had periſhed, if C.eſo Fabias had not come 1n time to relieve them. From that time they had 
neither Peace nor War with the Veians; but were to one another like ſo many Robbers. The 
Veians one while gave ground before the Roman Legions, and removed unto their City; but - 
then again, when they ſaw the Legions drawn off, made incurſions into the Roman Territo- 
ries; by which means, War and Quietnels did — ſucceed each other : nor could 
the diſpute be either omitted or made an end of. Befides, other Wars either at the preſent lay 
upon them ( as from the «qu and the Velſci, who were never quiet any longer than they 
ſmarted for ſome late Confli&) or it was manifeſt, that the Sabines, who were always their 
Enenues, would ſhortly riſe againſt them, together with the whole Country of Erruria. But 
the Veians, who were their more conſtant, than vexatious Foes, diſturbed them more by con- 
rumely than any danger, which they apprehended; becauſe they could not be either at any 
time neglected, nor would they give them leave to turn their Arms upon any other People. 
Whereupon the Fabian Family went to the Senate ; before whom the Conſul ſpake in behalf 
of the reſt: The War, ſaid he, ( grave Fathers ! ) againſt the Veians, lacks a conſtant rather 
than a great ſupply, as you your ſelves can tell, Do you therefore take care of other Wars, and com- 
mit this againſt them to the Condutt of the Fabu: we'll promiſe you, the Roman honour ſhall be ſe- 
cure, being reſolved to carry on that War at the peculiar coſt and expence of our own Family, Nor 
ſhall the Commonwealth be concerned either in raiſing or paying the Soldiers, The Senate gave 
them hearty thanks; and the Conſul going out of the Court with a company of Fabii fol- 
lowing hin (who ſtood at the door to hear what the Senate determined) returned home : 
and then ths Seuldiers, being firſt ordered co come the next day to the Conſuls Houſe, went 
to their ſeveral Houſes. 

This news ran through the whole City, who extolled the Fabii up to the skies; That one Fa- XLIX. 
mily ſhould undertake the burden of the whole City ; that the Veian War was become a private 
concern, and menaged by private Arms ; that if there were two more Families in the City of the 
ſame ſtrength, let the Volici and the F.qui demand what they would, all the neighbouring Nations 
might be ſubdued, whilſt the Roman People were at eaſe. The next day the Fabii armed them- 
ſelves and met where they were ordered. The Conſul coming forth into his Portal in a Mili- 
tary habit, ſaw all his Family in Battalia: and being received into the midſt of them, com- 
manded the Enſigns to move : nor did there ever any Army either leſs in number, or more 
renowned and admired, march through the City. For they were three hundred and fix of 
them, all Patricians, and of the ſame Famuly, each one of which was fit to make a General 
upon any occafion, evenin the opinion of the grave Senate; and theſe men went with the 
united forces of their Family, proteſting, they would be a plague to the Veians; but after them 
there followed a great number, which was made up partly of their friends and acquaintance, 

(who propoſed to themſelves no ordinary matters; no hopes, nor cares, but the moſt glorious 
things imaginable) and partly of ſuch as were concerned for the publick good, ſtanding 
amazed to ſee them, and bidding them go on with courage; go on with ſucceſs ; and make 
the iſſue of it equal to their enterprize; then they might hope for Conſulſhi Trumphs 
with all other rewards and honours that were in their diſpoſal. As the nalſe y the Capt- 
tol, the Caſtle, and other Temples, they made their ſupplications to all the gods, that they 
either ſaw or thought of; to proſper that Army with good ſucceſs, and bring them back to 
their Parents as well as to their Country, with ſpeed and ſafety. But they prayed to no pur- 
pole; for going out at that unlucky Gate, called Porta Carmentalis, near the Temple of Fa- 
h 2s (which ſtands on the right hand of it) they came to the River Cremera, where they 
; thought fit ro make a Garriſon. At that time L. /£milizes and C. Servilizs.were made Con- U. C: 
fuls. And as long as the Plunder laſted, the Fabii were not only ſtrong enough to defend 254- 
their Garriſon, bur alſo ſecured the whole Country that borders upon Etruria, with eaſe to 
themſelves , but annoyance to the Enemy, having free ingreſs into both Confines. Afﬀter 
that there was ſome reſpit berween their Ravages; in which tune, the Peiavs, with an Ar- 
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; my that they got out of Etruria, attacked the Garrifon of Cremera; and the Roman I cgions 
led by the Conſul L. eAmilizs fought hand to hand with the Ertrurians 1n a pitched Bartel : 
| though the Yeians had ſcarce time enough to marſhal their men z by reaſon that, upon the 
firſt motion, whilſt the Army advanced after the En{igns, and were ſctling their Body of 
Reſerves, a wing of Reman Horſe came ſuddenly upon them, and deprived them not only 
of conveaiency to begin the Fight, but even of ranging their Forces. Whereupon, being 
routed and driven back as far as the Saxa Rubra | or, red Rocks ] where their Camy was, 
they humbly petitioned for Peace; but repented of it, through their 1nnace levity , betore 
the Garriſon of the Komans marched from Cremera. 

'* The Yeians had another Conflict with the Fabii, without any greater preparations than be- 
fore: nor did they only make Incurſions into the Country, with ſudden Inroads, bur {cveral 
times fought in the Plains, and at a ſmall diſtance from cach other : in which Battels, one 
Family of Romans won many Victories from the richeſt City in Errauria, as things then 
ſtood. That ſeemed at firſt very levere and diſhonourable in the opinton of the Veians; and ; 
thence aroſe their deſign of laying an Ambuſcade for their proud Foes: beſides that,they were 6 
very glad to ſee the Fabii grow ſo audacious and infolent by their ſucceſs. For which reaſon 
alſo they drove Sheep into their way ſometimes, as1f it had been by chance, when they were 
plundering the Country ; nor only ſo, but the Country Pcople ran away and let the Land he 
waſte, whilſt the ſu + 44 that were ſent to hinder ſuch Devaitations, fied back again more 
out of a pretended than any real fear. By this time, the F4bi; lo tar contemned the Enemy, 
that they thought themſelves not only invincible, but 1rrefiſtable ac any tine or 1m any place. 
Which hopes of theirs was ſuch an encouragement to them, thac when !/12y ſaw a flock of 
Sheep at a great diſtance from Cremera, they ran towards them (though the Enemy appeared 
here and | in many places) and having, through inadvertency, paſled the place where 
the Ambuſcade was planted, they ſtraggled trum cach other to catch the Sheep, that being, 

| frighted (as in ſich a caſe they uſe to be) were diſperſed over all the Fields ; all on the ſud- þ 
den, the Enemy roſe up and oppoſed them on every f1de. Whereupon the noſe ſet up quite ; 
round the Plains, ar firſt furprized them, and then the Darts, which flew upon them from all 
parts; and the Etrurians gathering into a Body, they were {o hedged in with, that as the Enc- 
my came on , they were forced to draw themſelves into a narrower compaſs: which made 
them appear very few, and the Errurians, very many, now that their Ranks were reduced to 
their cloſe Order. Then quitting their deſign of engaging the whole Army, they made to. 
ward one place only, and Sond their way by putting themſelves into 2 poſture called Cuncas 
[;. e. the form of a Wedg.] The way that they took led gradually up au Fill; where they 
at firſt opt; but ſoon after, having taken breath there, and recovered themſelves from the 
fright they were put into, they drove back the purſuers. By which mcans, though they were 
few, they might, with the advantage of the place, have gotten the Victory, had not the Veians 
gone round the Hill and come up to the very top: for by that contrivance the Enemy became 
a ſecond time too hard for them. Whereupon the Fab:ii were every man of them ſlain, and 
their Garriſon taken. It 1s certain, that three hundred and fix of them then died ; nor was 
there any more of the Fabian Family left, ſave one young Lad, to be a ſtrong ſupport to the 
Roman People (who were or might be 1n dubious circumſtances) upon many tuture occaſions 
as well at home as in the Wars. | 

LL When this ſlaughter happened among the Fab;z, C. Horatizrs and T. Menenins were Con- 

U. C, fuls. Of which two, Menenizzs was preſcntly ſent againſt the Tu/cans, who were now proud 

2758 Of their Victory: but he alſo had bad ſucceſs, and the Enemies poſſeſſed themſelves of F- 
ziculum: nor had the City ſcaped a Siege (for the Errurians having paſled the Tiber had made 
all proviſions ſcarce, as well as brought a War upon them ) if the Conſul Horativs had nor 
been recalled out of the Country of the Yo!/ci. Yea, fo near did that War approach their 
very Walls, that they fought Grſl upon equal terms near the Temple of Hope, and a ſecond 
time by the Gate called Porta Collima, Where though the Romans had but little the better of 

+ 1t, yet that Conteſt made the Soldiers more ft for ja Action, becauſe they thereby re- 

covered their former Courage. Then 4. Virginius and Sp. Servilizs were created Conſuls: 

- C. and the Veians after their late Defeat came no more to a pitched Battel, though they rava- 
276, ged the Country, and made havock of the Roman Territories even from Famculum it felt; 
nor were either the Cattel or the Country People ſecure trom their violence. But they were 

taken by the ſame Stratagem, whereby they had taken the Fabii; for following the flocks 
of Sheep, which were driven forth on purpole to-1nvite them that way, they ran headlong 
into a great Ambuſcade, who made a greater {laughter of them. Yea, that was ſuch a pro- 
vocation to them, as cauſed a farther deſtruction among them; for paſling the Tiber 1n the 
night time, they attacked the Camp of Conſul Servilius, from whence being repelled with 
great loſs of men, they with much ado retired into Faniculum. With that the Conlul allo 
unmedaately paſſed the 7iber, and pitching his Camp under Faniculum, the next day, early 
if the morning, being fluſhed with the ſucceſs of the day before, but more becauſe he want- 
ed Provifions ( which made him too precipitate in his Deſigns ) he haſtily led his Men up 
grey to the Enemies Camp; from whence being beaten with more diſhonour, than 


e the day before had routed the Enemy, himſelf and his men were preſerved by the inter- 
polition 
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poſition of his Collegne; whilſt the Errurians were all {Jain between the two Armies, as they 
were running away from both of them. Thus was the YVeiaz War mide an end of by a ſuc- 
ceſsful piece of raſhnels. 
Now theretore when the City was at peace, the provitions grew again more plentiful, not LIL 
only upon the account of Corn that was brought out of Campania, but inaſmuch as every one, 
being now no longer 1n fear of a Famin,produced the ſtock that they had formerly concealed. 
Whcreupon they enjoyed ſuch ſtore and eaſe, that they began again to grow wanton, and for 
hack of nuſchief at home,to ſeek it abroad. The Tribunes began to infelt the People with their 
poyſon, which was, th Agrarian Law, inciting them againſt the Senate who oppoſed it ; and 
not only againſt them all 1n many iFerrn {ingle Perſons too. 2. Conſiclires and Genutizes 
were the promoters of the Agrarian Law and gave 7. Menenizs warning to appear and make his 
defence on ſuch a day; whoſe crime was, that he had loſt the Garriſon of Cremera, though his 
Poſt, when Conſul, was not far from thence. Him therefore they ruined, though the Senate 
{tood up in his behalf as much as they had done for Coriolans; yea,though his Father Agrippe's 
name was not yet forgotten. But the Tribunes were pretty moderate 1n the mul& they laid 
upon him; for when he was convidted,they 1mpoſed no greater fine upon him than 34 pounds. 
Yet even that proved his death; forthey ſay,he could not bear the diſgrace and difſatisfaction 
of it, bur died with grief. After whoſe death there was another accuſed, and that was Sp. Ser- U. C. 
wilies ( afloon as he quitted the Conſulſhip) when C. Nautizes and P. Valerirs were Conſuls; 277. 
being ſummoned to his Tryal in the beginning of their Year by C. Czticizs and T. Statizs, 
; who were then Tribunes: but he did not (like Menerins ) oppoſe the Tribunes fury, either 
| with intreaties of his own or the Senate, but with great conhdence in his own innocence 
| and integrity: whoſe crime was the Battel he fought with the Tuſcans at Faniculum. But he 
; being a man of a ſtout ſpirit, behaved himſelf at that time, in his own caſe, as he had done 
: rn formerly 1n publick danger z” and battling not only the 'Tribunes, but the People alſo by an 
Oration that he made, wherein he upbraided- them ith the Condemnation and Death of Me- 
nenius, (whoſe Father was formerly the reſtorer of the People, who by his means obteined 
thoſe very Laws and Magiſtrates, which made them then ſo inſolent ) by his courage eſca- 

d the danger. Virginizs alſo his Collegue, being brought as a Witneſs againſt him, did 
ba {ome ſervice by ſpeaking in his commendation ; but = Judgment againſt Memnenirrs was 
moſt to his advantage; ſo much were the minds of the People changed. 

By this time their Domeſtick feuds were over; but there aroſe another Yeian War, in LE 
which the Sabines alſo joyned their Forces. Whereupon P.Valerizs, being then Conſul, and 
having muſtered up the Auxiharies of the Latins and the Hernici , was ſent with an Army 
againl{t the Veii , and ftreightway attacked the Sabine Camp, which lay before the Walls of 
their Allies: by which he put them into ſuch a fright, that whilſt they ran confuſedly 1n ſe- 
veral ſmall Companies to repel the Enemy, he took that Gate where he firſt made the Af- 
fault. After which there happened, within the Bulwark, rather a Maſſacre than a Bartel. 
From whence the noiſe got even into the City, as it Yeii had been taken; and the Yejans 
who took up their Arms in great conſternation of mind, went, part of them to relieve the 
Sabines, whilſt the reſt with all their might attacked the Romans, as they were endeavouring 
to poſleſs themſelves of the Camp. By which means the Romans were for ſome {mall time 
diverted and diſturbed from their attempt; but ſoon after facing about to both Enemies they 
made rehſtance,and the Horſe being ſent 1n by the Conſul utterly routed the Tuſcans; fo that 
in the ſame hour two Arnnes, contding of two moſt powerful and very great Nations, were 

overcome. In the mean time, while theſe things paſſed at Yeiz, the YVeolſe; and the e£quz 
had pitched their Cangp 1n the Latin Territories, where they ravaged all the Country : whom 
though the Latins of themſelves,with the ſole affiſtance of the Hernic;,and without any Com- 
my, or aid from the Romans, had forced to Decamp, and had got a vaſt Booty, belides 
their own Goods again, yet C. Nautizes the Conſul was ſent from Rowe to hght againfit the 
Volſci. They were not pleaſed, I ſuppoſe, that their Allies ſhould wage War upon their 
own ſtrength and their own head, without a Reman General or Roman Auxiharies: where- 
fore they omitted no kind either of calamuty or contumely againſt the Velſcz; but all would 
not provoke them to fight a ſer Battel. 

Then L. Farizes and C. Manlizrs were Confuls : the latter whereof had the Veians for his Pro- I IV. 
vince: but he did not fight them, becauſe, upon their Petition, they had a Truce granted for U. C. 
forty years,with an order for Corn and Money. But their Peace abroad was ftraight attended 275. 
with diſcord at home ; for the people were mad through the inſtigation of the Tribunes, who 
{ſtood up tor the Agrarian Law. In oppolition whereunto , the Conſuls not at all diſmay- 
ed either at the condemnation of Menenins, or the danger which Serw4lizzs was1n, made great 
reliſtance; tor winch Gerncizes the Tribune accuſed them when they went out of their office. 

After them, L. /Emilizrs and Opiter Virginius were Conſuls ; though I find 1n fome Annals, TU. C, 

Vopiſ cus Tulins named as Conful 5 inſtead of / IT gImins. But this year (w hoever were the Con- 279. 

{uls) Furizes and Manlius went about to the people 1n {ſordid habits I1ke guilty perſons (though 

not to the People more than to the younger part of the Senators) perſuading and adviting E | 
x mY : : JA nfgn<s of 

them, To abſtein from Honours and the adminiſtration or menagement of publick affairs ; nor to 1, piſtras 

think the Falces, the Pretexta, and the Sella Curalis any other than the pomp of a Funeral: that cy, 
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- and terrible by his own apprehenſion of them. When t 


men who were cloathed with the badges of Authority were like Beaſts crowned for Sacrifice : but if 
the Conſulſhip were ſo inviting a Dignity , let them conſider that at that wery time it was enſlaved 
and oppreſſed by the power of the Tribunes ; to whoſe command a Conſul muſt pay as much obedi- 
ence as if he were their Servant : and if he ſtirred, gave any reſpett to the Senate, cr believed there 
was any thing but the People in the whole Commonwealth, he muſt propoſe to himſelf the baniſlment 
of C. Marcius, or the Condemnation and Death of Mcnenius. The Senate being incenſed with 

5 Diſcourſe of his, conſulted, not publickly, but in private, where few could know their 
Deſigns: and having reſolved whether the Parties accuſed ſhould be reſcued by fair or vio- 
lent means, they agreed upon the moſt ſevere methods; nor did they lack ſuch as would 
joyn with them 1n . wr bold attempt. Wherefore upon the day appointed for Judgment, 
when the People ſtood in the Forum 1n full expeRtation of it, they wondered at f1{t why the 
Tribune did not come into the Aſſembly ; and after that, growing more jealous by his de- 
lay, believed he was deterred by the Nobility, and complained that the publick Intereſt was 
deſerted and betrayed : 'till at laſt, thoſe that attended at the Tribunes Houſe Door, brought 
word that he was found dead at home. Which when the whole Aſſembly had notice of, 
they were diſperſed ſeveral ways, like an Army when their General's ſlain. But the Tri 
bunes were moſt affrighted, as being admoniſhed by the death of their Collegue, that the 
ſacred Laws had now no force at all Nor did the Senate behave themſelves with due mo- 
deration in their joy, but were all of them ſo far from repenting of what was done, that 
they would fain have been thought altogether guiltleſs, and publickly declared , That the 

ower of the Tribwnes ought to be retrenched by any ill means. | | 

Upon this Victory, which was of very bad example, the Tribunes being in a fright, the 

Conſuls ordered a Levy, and made it without any interceflion at all. Ar which the Peo- 


= grew very angry, though more upon the — of the Tribunes filence, than the Con- 


Commands; ſaying, Their Liberty was quite hoſt, that they were now in their former condi- 
tion, and that the Tribunes power was now dead and buried at the ſame time with Genutws: that 
they muſt contrive ſome other way to oppoſe the Senate ; and that could not be done by any likelyer 
method than for the People, ſince they had no other help left to defend themſelves :. that the Conſuls 
bad four and twenty Liftors | or Serjeants | and thoſe all Commoners: that nothing could be more 
contemptible or weak, if any one would contemn them ; and that each man made ſuch things great 

hey had inſ{t1gated each other on this wile, 

there was a Lidtor ſent from the Conſuls to one Yolero Publilizs a Commoner, for that ha- 
wing been a Captain, he ſaid, he ought not to be made a private Sentinel. Volero. therefore ap- 
ed to the Tribunes ; but having no body to take his part , the Conſuls ordered him to 

be ſtript, and the Rods made ready. Tc whom Volero cryed. out, I appeal to the People : ſee- 
ing the Tribanes had rather ſee a Roman Citizen whipt before their faces, than be themſelves mur- 
thered by you in their beds. But the lowder he bawſed, ſo much the more ſevere was the Li- 
or to hum. Whereupon Yolero, being himſelf very ſtrong, and with the affiſtance of ſome 
friends that he called to aid him, having repelled the Liftor , whilſt the enraged multitude 
that were concerned upon their own ſcore made a great noiſe, got.into the thickeſt of the 
crowd, ſtill crying out, I —_— to, and implore the patronage of the People| aid me, my fellow- 
citizens! aid me, my fellow-ſoldiers ! "tis in vain t9 exſpett the Tribunes, who themſelves lack your 
aſſiſtance. With whuch the People were ſo much incited, that they prepared as for a Batcel ; 
or they thought themſelves 1n great danger, and that nothing, in which they had either a 
_—_ or private Intereſt, would from that time be ſecure from violence. The Conſuls 
aving expoſed themſelves to this mighty Tempeſt, were quickly perſuaded, that Majeſty 
and Authority can never be ſafe without ſtrength : for their Lictors were abuſed, the Faſces 
{or Rods] broken, and they driven out of the Forum into the Senate-houſle, being uncereain 
ow far Yolero would purſue his Vi&tory. But when the tumult was allayed, and they had ' 
ordered the Senate to be called, they complained of the injuries they had received, the wiolence 
of the Commons, and Volero's audacity. Upon which occation having ſaid many ſharp things, 
at laſt the Semiors carried it, who <1d not think fit to oppoſe the Senats anger againſt the 


temerity of the Common People. 
For this reaſon, the People had ſo great a love for YVolero, that they choſe him Tribune for 


. the next Year, in which L. Pmarizzs and P. Furins were Conſuls. But, contrary to all mens 


expectations, who believed he would permit the Tribunes to teaze the Con(uls of the laſt 
Year, he prefcrred the publick good betore his own private injury, and ſaying not one word 
againſt the Conſuls, brought in a Bull before the People, for rhe chuſng of Plebeian Magi- 
ſtrates in the Aſſembly, called, Comitia Tributa | 1. e. an Aſſembly of the ſeveral Tribes of Rome.] 
Which though it was a matter of great moment, becaule it lookt very,well at firſt view , was 
paſſed; whereby the Senate were deprived of all the power which formerly they had of make- 
1ng who they pleaſed Tribunes by the Votes of their Chents, Which action, though it were 
"oy rateful to the People, the Senate oppoſed with all their might; but the Conſuls and the 
Nobility being not able to perſuade any one of the Tribunes (which was their only way to 
make refiſtance) to interpole 1n the affair ; yet notwithſtanding, the cale being very 1mpor- 
tant 1n 1t ſelf, was protracted with great debates for a whole Year together. Then the Peo- 


ple choſe YVolero Tribune again ; upon which, the Senate, ſuppoling that they muſt fight for it, 


made 
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Dec. h of Titus Livius | 'Þ; 


made Ap. Claudirs, the Son of Appins (whom for his Fathers ke the People ſo much ha- 


ted) Conkul; and 7. Qzintius was his Collegue. In the very begining of whoſe Year they 
treated firſt of all concerning Yelero's Law: of which as he was the Inventor;(o allo was L- 
torius, his Collegue, not yh a later but a more earneſt aſſerter of it. [For his great glory 
that he had got in the Wars made him undaunted and bold, for that there was 1carce one 
man of that age who was more active than he: He therefore, whilſt Yolero talked of nothing 
but his Law, refraining from Invedtives againſt both the Conſuls, began to accuſe Appins, 
who came of a proud Generation, that were extremely cruel to the Keman People; but ſtri- 
ving to prove that the Senate had choſen, not a Conſul, but an Execurtioner to vex and 
butcher the Pcople, his tongue could not utter what he had in his heart; whercfore for wane 
of more words, hs told them, Remans ! becauſe I cannot tell any thing [o eaſily, as I can perfertyh 
awhat I ſay, come hither to morrow; and I will either die in your ſight , or have the Law paſſed: 
The next day the Tribunes took poſſeffion of the Temple; whilſt the Confuls and the No- 
bility eckiod ro obſtru&t the Law. Letorizs ordered all thoſe to be put out who had no 
Voices; though the young Noble-men ſtood ftill,and would nor ſtir though the Officer ſpoke 
to them: for which reaſon, Lztorizs commanded ſome of them to be laid hold on. Bur 
the Conſul Appizes ſaid, a Tribune. had nothing to do with any one but a Commener ; for he was 
not a Magiſtrate .in reſpec to the People in general, but only to the common People ; mor could he 
lawfully command any one to depart, according to the ancient uſage ; becauſe the form and method 
was, to ſay; Romans! if you think fit, depart hence. It was eatie for him by talking of Law, 
with contempt, to put Letorizs 1nto a great huff: and ſo he d1d; whereupon the Tribune, 
enflamed with anger, ſent a Metlenger to the Conſul, and the Conful a Lictor to him, lay- 
ing, that he was a private Perſon, without any Authority, without any Office: at which time; 
the Tribune had been very roughly dealt withal, had not the whole Aſſembly riſen up in his 
defence againſt the Conſul, and 4 concourſe happened of the affr1ghted multitude, who ran 
into the Forum from all parts of the City. Yet Appins by hes reſolution endured the Storm: 
though they had certainly engaged 1n a bloody Bartel, if the other Conſul, 2uintins, who had 
inployed feveral Conſular men to get Is Collegue by force (if they could nor by any other 
means) out of the Firum,had not mollified the cumultuous People with fair and gentle words; 
if he had not defired the Tribunes to dil-miſs the Aflembly ;z to give them time to cool; and 
eld him, that time would nor dimuintſh their ſtrength, but wonld add policy to their ſtrength; 
for the Senate would in tim be at the diſpoſal of the People, and the Conſulsin the pewer of 
the Senate. 

With much ado 2uintius appeaſed the People, but the Senate had more trouble with the 
other Conſul: 'till ac laſt, when the aflembly of the People was difnifled, the Conluls called 
a Senate; 1n which, now that fear and anger had mutually changed their minds, the longer 
time they had to dehberate, the farther they were from quarrelling; fo that they gave Quinti- 
us thanks, for that by his means the diſcord was compoſed : deliring of Appins, that he would not 
wiſh the Conſular Authority to be any greater than it might well be mm a peaceful City : for whilſt 
the [ribunes and the Conſuls each of 1h wenld draw all things to themſelves, there 29as no ſtrength 
left berween them ; that the Commenwealth was diſtrafted and torn apieces by its Magiſtrates , it 
being inquired more in whoſe hands it was, than whether it were ſecure. Appius, on the other 
hand , proteſted before God and man, that the Commonwealth was betrayed and deſerted through 
fear : that the Conſuls were not wanting to the Sexate, but the Senate to the Cinſuls: and that they 
ſubmitted 10 Laws more grievcus, than thoſe that were made in the Sacred Mount. But bein 
overcome by the conſent of rhe Snare he ſaid no more; ſo that the Law was paſſed whillt 
he and his Party held their tongues. 

That was the firſt time that the Tribunes were Created in an Afﬀembly called Comitie Tri- 
buta: and had three added to their number, being but rwo before, as Pi/o tells us; who alſo 
{ers down their names, which were Cn. Sicinizes, L. Numitorins, M. Duills, Sp. Foilizs, and 
L. Mecilirs. In the time of this Sedition at Rowe, a War broke out from the Yo!{ci and the 
e/Equi, who had ravaged all the —_— ro the end, that 1f the People ſhould ſeparate 
themſelves, they wie. come to them for refuge; and then having compoſed ther affairs 
return back again. Whereupon 4p. Claudizs was ſent againſt the Volſci and Lwintins 
againſt the equi. In which —_— Appius was as fierce as ever he uſed to be at home; 
nay, ſo much the freer, becauſe. he was dehvered from the controul of the Tribunes; and 
hatred the People more than his Father ever d1d, becauſe he ſaw himſelf out-done by them ; 
and that the Law was paſſed, which other former Conſuls had obſtructed with leſs endeavours, 
though the Senate never had ſo great hopes of it from them as from him, who was the only man that 
ſtemmed the Tide of the Tribunes power. Thus rage and indignation that he was now pollefſed 
with, incited his furtous mind to vex the Army with ſevere Commands; who had imbibed 


>a ſuch an animotiry, that it was utterly impoſfible to tame them. They did all things lazily, 


idly, negligently, and doggedly ; nor did ether ſhame or fear reſtrain them. For if he had 
a mind to have the Army march faſter, they would go as {low as they could ; & he ſtood by 
and encouraged them to take pains 1n any thing, they would all preſently abate of their for- 
mer induſtry ; hang down their heads before him, and curſe him to themſelves as he wall- 
ed by; mfomuch that his ſou], whach had tormerly always been an unconquered _— 
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the People, was ſometimes moved. For having tryed all ways of ſeverity to no purpoſe, as 
being unable to do any good of the Soldiers, he ſa1d, The Centurions had corrupted the Army, 
calling the Tribunes, many times (as a jeer to them) Plebeians and Voleroes. 
The Volſc had intelligence of all they did ; and were ſo munch the cagerer to fight, be- 
cauſe they hoped the Roman Army would have the ſame quarrel againſt Appizs, as they had 
againſt Conſul Fabias. But they were much more violent againſt Appizs than they had been 
againſt Fabius: for they did not only retuſe to Conquer, as the Fabian Army did, but choſe 
to be Conquerors. For being led forth into the Field , they ſhametully ran away toward 
their Camp, nor did they ſtand itill, before they ſaw the YVelſcians within their Out-works 
and a dreadful ſlaughter of their Rere. Then they were forced to fight, in order to remove 
their victorious Foe from their Rampire : bur it appeared plain enough, that the Roman Sol- 
diers had. a mind not only to have their Camp taken , but ſome of them rejoyced in the 
ſlaughter and ignominy of their Countrymen. At which notwithſtanding Appius was fo 
ſtout as not to be any way diſcouraged, but, more than that, having a mind to be fome- 
what ſharp upon them, he called an Afſembly : at which the Military Officers and Tribunes 
came about him, and adviſed him, not to make tryal of ſuch a kind of power, as conſiſted wholl 
in the conſent of thoſe that ſhould obey it ; that the Soldiers in general ſaid, they would not go to 4 
Aſſembly; and that they were heard very frequently to deſire , that the Canip were removed out of 
the Volſcian Territories: that their Viftorious Enemy was wery lately almoſt at their Gates and 
within their Bulwark; and that at this time they did not only ſuſpe&t a great miſchief to hang over 
them, but had a manifeſt proſpe&# of it before their eyes. At laff being overcome ( ſeeing the 
Soldiers got nothing there but only the delay of their puniſhment ) diſmiffing the Aſſembly 
and having given order for their March the day following,he gave the ſignal = it by break of 
day. Aſſoon as the Army was drawn out of the Camp, the Yolſci, who were excited by the 
ſame ſignal; fell upon the hindmoſt; from whom the tumult being propagated even to the 
Van, put the Enfigns and the Ranks into ſuch a fear and diforder, that they could neither 
hear what was commanded, nor be put into any convenient poſture: nor were any of them 
mindful of ought, except flight; wherefore they ran away over the dead Bodies and Arms 
that lay in their way in ſuch confution and fo far, that the Enemy deſiſted from following 
them, before the Romans ſtood ſtill. Ar length having muſtered up the Soldiers which were 
left, after that diſorderly eſcape, the Conſul, who had followed _ recalled them, but all in 
vain, pitched his Camp in a quiet Country, and having called an Aſſembly, inveighed very 
juſtly againſt the Army who betrayed all the rules of Military Diſcipline, and deſerted their 
Colours, asking each of them, where the Enſigns were, and where their Armies were ? be- 
cauſe the Soldiers were diſarmed and the Standard-bearers had loſt the Colours. Beſides which 
he likewiſe whipt and beheaded feveral Centurions and others that had left their ſtations: and 
the reſt of the Multitude were every tenth man of them choſen out by lot for Puniſhment, 
On the contrary, in the Country of the «£4qi, the Conſul and the Soldiers ſtrove who 
ſhould oblige each other moſt;. tor £vintius was not only of a nulder diſpoſition , but the un- 
happy ſeverity of his Collegue made him the more pleaſed with himſelf. Whereupon the 
equi, ſeeing this Army and their General "a ſo well together, durſt not engage them, 
but ſuffered the Enemy to Ravage and Plunder all their Country: nor was there a greater 
booty taken thence in any former War: which was all given to the Soldiers ; together with 
commendations, which pleaſe them well as rewards. The Army therefore came home , not 
only berter ſatished with their General, but, for his ſake, with the Senate too, and ſaid , The 
Senate had given them a Father, but to the other Army a Maſter. But this Year, which was ſpent | 
in the various fortune of War, and fatal diſcord both at home and abroad, was moſt remark- 
able for the Comitia Tributa: though that bufineſs was more valuable for the Vitory that they 
got when they had once engaged 1n the quarrel, than for the uſe they made of it: for there 
was more of the Aſſemblies dignity taken off by removing the Senators out of it, than there 
was ſtrength added to the People or diminthed from the Senate. | 
 Thenext was a more turbulent Year, in which L. Valerius and Tib,  /Emilius were Conſuls, 
not only upon the account of the difference between the ſeveral Ranks of Remans concern- 
ing the Agrarian Law, but alſo by reaſon of the Tryal of Appins Claudius ; who being a re- 
ſolute Enemy to that Law, and undertaking to vindicate the poſſeſſors of publick Lands, as 
if he had been a third Conſul, was ſummoned to appear _ ſuch a day before M. Dwuilius 
and Cr. Sicinius. Nor was there ever any man accuſed before the People, whom the Vul- 


gar ſo much hated, not only upon his own, bur alſo upon his Fathers account. The Senate 


on the other hand were ſcarce ever before ſo much concerned, That the defender of the Senate, 
and the afſerter of their Honour, who was always an Enemy to the tumults cauſed by the Tribunes 
and the Commonalty, and had exceeded his bounds only in one conteſt, ſhould be expoſed to the fury 
of the rabble. But Appins himſelt, who was one of thoſe Senators, valued not either the 
| 4 6 the People, or his Accuſation: nor could the menaces of the populace, or the in- 
treaties of the Senate ever induce him, not only to change his Cloaths, and go about to beg 
the favour of the People, but he would.not ſoften or remit ſo much even as [ok uſual manner 
of ſpeaking, when he was to make his defence before them, No, he look'd juſt as before, 
with the ſame reſolution, and the ſame ſpirit in diſcourſe; mfomuch, that moſt part of the 

People 
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People feared Appirs as much when he was upon his Tryal, as they had done when he was 
Conſul. He therefore at that time pleaded for handolf with the ſame vehemence as he was 
always uſed to do when he accuſed another ; aſtoniſhing both the Tribunes and the People fo 
much by his conſtancy, that they themſelves of their own accord gave him a farther day of 
Tryal, and even then put it off again too. To which time though 1t were not very long, yet 
before the day came, he died of a Diſtemper : whoſe praifes whilſt the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple endeavoured to hinder, the People would not endure that the death of ſuch a great Man 
thould be unattended with that folemnity: wherefore they heard his Funeral Commendati- 
ons when he was dead, with as much fatisfa&tion, as they had his Accufation when he was 
alive, and waited upon his Corps 1n great numbers. | 

The fame Year Valerizs the Conſul going with an Army into the Country of the's£9u;, LXIL. 
{fince he could not tempt the Enemy to fight ,- was going to attack their Camp; bur was 
hindred by a mighty Tempeſt of Hail and Thunder: . though that which afterward increa- 
ſed his admiration, was, that when they were going to Retreat, the Heavens were all calm 
| and ſerene as befors; ſo that it ſeemed an heinous crime again to attempt the taking of that 
| Camp which was, as 1t were, defended by ſome God. By this means, all the fury of the 
War turned into Plundering of the Country; whilſt the other Conſul £milizzs made War in 
the Sabine Dominions, whoſe Country was all laid waſte, becauſe the Enemy kept within 
their Walls. Bur after that, the Sabines being provoked, by ſeeing, not only their Villages, 
but even the Towns, where there were a great many Inhabitants, burnt down, went out 
to meet the Ravagers, bur going oft with no great ſucceſs, the next day pitched their Camp 
at a inore ſecure Poſt: which was enough to make the Conſul think, he might give the Ene- 
ar tor Conquered, and thexefore he Marched off though the War was not yet made an 
end of. 

Whilſt theſe Wars continued, there being ſtill animoſities at home, T: Numitins Priſcus, L'XITL 
and A. Virgmius were made Conſuls. And now the People ſeemed no longer able to en- U. C. 
dure the aclay of the Agrarian Law, but prepared all the janet they poſlibly could; yet has 253- 
ving notice that the Yolſci were near at hand, by the ſmoak which aroſe from the burnt Vil- 
lages, and the tight of che Country People, the Sedition, which was now juſt ripe and rea- 
dy to break torch, was thereby repreſſed. The Conſfuls were forced out of the Temple from 
th Senate 1nto the Field, who, by drawing all the Youth out of the City, made the reſt of 
the People the more quiet. And the Enemies did nothing elſe, but, having put the Romans 
1:10 a Van tright, made haſte away. Numicizis went toward Antium n—_—_ the V, olſci, and 
V;ramizs againit the equi : where having like to have received a great ſlaughter by an Am- 
bujcacie, tne Courage of the Soldiers recovered what the neghgence of the Conſul had loſt. 
Bur they uſed berrer Conauct againſt the Yo!ſci;z who were defeated 1n the firſt Battel, and 
dr1y en mco 4Amwm, a very rich City (as things then ſtood;) which the Conſul, not daring 
to Attack, he rook from the Antians another Town called Ceno, not near ſo rich as Antium. 
In ths mean nome, whilit the £44 and the Polſci imployed the Roman Armies, the Sabines 
came aid Plundered their Country even as far as the Gates of the City: though in a few 
davs afcer thev recerved from the two Armies ( who were led into therr Confines by both 
the enraged Conluls rogether ) more damage than they had done. 

In the end of this Year, they had ſome Peace, but it was, as it always uſed to be, diſturbed LXIV. 
by a Conceit between the Senate and the People. For the People being diſguſted would not 
come to the Conſula Affembly; whereftore the Conſuls, whoſe Names were T. .2uintizs and U. C. 
©. Servilizs , were choſen by the Senate and their Clients: whoſe Year was very ke the pre- 254- 
cedent, Seditious 1n the beginning, but quieted by a Foreign War. For the Sabines marching 
over the Cru/tumine Plains with all ſpeed, and having made a great (laughter, as well as burnt 
{everal places about the River Anien , were beaten back almolt from the Gate, called, Porta 
Cellma, and the very Walls, but notwithſtanding drove away before them great numbers of 
Men and Cattel. Whom Serwvilizs the Conſul purſuing with a powerful Army, could not in- 
died come to engage their Forces 1n a convement place, but plundered their Country to that 
degree, that he left nothing untouched by his Arms, and having taken a great Booty, march- 
ed back again. Among the Vo!ſci roo they behaved themſelves very well, not only through 
the Conduct of their Leader,but the — of the Soldiers too. For there at firſt they tought 
upon a Plain,receiving great hurt on both {ides,with much blood-ſhed; and the Romans,whoſe 
{mall number made them the more ſenſible of their loſs, had given way, had not the Conſul 
with a ſeaſonable he (crying out, That the Enemy fled on one fide) animated the Men ; 
who from thence rook Courage, and by thinking themſelves Victorious, gained the Victory. 
The Conlul fearing, leſt he, by prefling too hard upon the Enemy, might renew the Fight, 
retreated: and for ſome Jays bf. there was a tacit kind of Truce on both fides. In which 
time, there came a vaſt multitude of People from all quarters of the Yolſci and the e/£9qui into 
the Camp, not-doubting, but that the Rymans, if they knew of it, would march off 1n the 
night time: wheretore about the third Watch they came to attack the Camp. Quintins ha» 
ving appeaſed the tumulr that their fudden fear had cauſed, and commanded the reſt of the 
Soldiers to lie ſtill in their Tents , drew forth a Paity of the Hernici for a Guard before the 
Camp, giving orders to the Cornicines | ſuch as blew a Military Horn or Cornet ] and the +» 

I Trumpeters 
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Trumpeters to mount themſelves upon Horſes and ſound before the Ramprre, fo as to kee 
the Enemy in ſaſpence-tifl cmggear;c by which means, the remaining part of the night, alt 
things were quiet in the Camp, inſomuch that the Romans had alſo 1leep enough to retreſh 
them. This How of armed Foot, whom they thought not only more than they really were, 
but Romans too, together with the neighing of the Horſes , which having ſtrange Riders, 
and being hared by the great noiſe about their Ears, grew very skittiſh, kept the Yo!ſc; in 
expectation, when the Army would ſet upon them. _ | | 

As ſoon as it was day, the Romans, being refreſhed with ſleep, were drawn out into the 
Field, where upon the effort they defeated the Yolſci, who were tired with watching and 
ſtanding all night in their Arms: though the Enemy indeed rather gave way, than was bea- 
ten off: bochns upon their backs there were Hills, to which all but their Front might very 
ſafely retreat. The Conſul when he came to that diſadvantageous ys, made his Army 
ſtand, though the Soldiers could hardly be ſtopt, but cryed our, and begged of him, Thet 
he would let them purſue their defeated Foes; whilft the Horls came about him, and being 
more reſolute, cryed qut, That they would go before the Enſigns. So that whilſt the Conſul 
delayed the time, relying indeed upon his Soldiers Courage, but being very diffident as to 
the place, they all cryed out, they would go, and ſo they did ; for fixing their Javelins in 
the ground, to make themſelves the lighter to chmb the Hills, they ran * The Volſci at 
their firſt approach threw Darts and kicked Stones that lay in their way , down upon them 
as they came up, whereby they forced them downward. Inſomuch that the Remans left 
Wing had given out, if the Conſul, by chiding their raſhneſs, and their {loth at the ſame 
time had not diſpelled their fear, and made them aſhamed to retire. Wherefore they ſtop, 
but were at firſt very obſtinate, though afterwards (as much as their ſtrength would permit 
them to do againſt an Enemy that ſtood upon higher ground) they began to move of their 
own accord,and renewing the clamour,marched up toward the Bnemy : againſt whom they 
made another extraordinary effort , and overcame the difficulty of the place, fo that they 
were got well nigh to the top of the Hill , when the Enemy turned their Backs ; who run- 
ning away as faſt as they could, both they that fled and they that purſued arnved at the 
Camp in almoſt one and the ſame Body: and in that confuſion the Camp was taken. Thoſe 
of the Yolſci, that could eſcape, went to Antium; whither the Roman Army was likewiſe 
led; and that City within a few days ſurrendred, without any new violence from the beſie- 
per, but becauſe the Yolſci fince that late unhappy Fight, and the loſs of their Camp, had 


their Courage too. 
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I, 19. Seditions raiſed about the Agrarian Laws. 18. The Capitol taken by baniſhed Perſons and Slaves , was 
retaken and they ſlain. 3e A double Tax or Rate made © in the former whereof the Pole came to one hundred 
twenty four thouſand two hundred and fourteen Seſterces, without taking any thing of ſach as were Fatherleſs 
and Motherleſs, and fuch like Perſons : and in the later, to m hundred thirty two thouſand four hundred and 
Tine. 26. When they had had ill ſucceſs againſt the Aqui, L. Quintius Cincinnatus was made DiRator , be- 
ang ſent for from the Plow, to carry on that War. 28. He defeated the Enemy end ſold them for ſlaves. 
29. The number of the Tribunes of the People was enlarged, ſo as to make them ten ; in the 36th Tear from 
the time that ſuch Tribunes were firſt made. 31, 32, 33- They ſent Embaſſadors into Attica, who deſired and 
brought from then-e a Scheme of their Laws ; for the conſtituting and propounding whereef there were a ſors 
of Officers, called Decemviri, #nſtead of Conſuls, created, withous any other Magiſtrate to aſſiſt them : which 
was in the three bundreath and firſt zear after the building of Rome: and as the Government was transfer- 
red from Kings to Conſuls,' ſo «t was from Conſuls to the Decemviri. 34, &c. They having ſet up ten Tables of 
Laws, and behaved themſelves modeſtly in that honourable ſtation, for which reaſon it was agreed that the 
fame men ſhould continue in that dignity the Tear following , they afterward having done ſeveral enormous 
things, would not lay down their Authority , but kept it even a third Tear alſo: 'till ſuch time as the luſt of 
Ap. Claudius prt an end to their Tyranny. 44, &c. Fho falling m Love with a certain Damſel, ſuborned a 
Perfon prrvately to demand her as his flave ; whereby he laid a neceſſity upon her Father Vixginius to take a 
knife out of the next Shop he came to, and kill h1s Daughter { fince be had no other way to ſave her) leſt ſhe 

. ſhoutd fall into the hands of one that would certainly deflower her. 50, &c. The People being provoked by this 
great example of his extravagance, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Mount Aventine ; and forced the Decemvirt ts 
quit their Office ; among whom Applus and one other of his Collegues, that had been more guilty than the reſt, 
were thrown into Priſon; the reſt being baniſhed. 60, &c. Contains what was afterward ated againſt the 
Sabines, :he Volici, and the Aqui, with good ſucceſs. 72. And the diſhoneſt Arbitration of the Romans,wvhs 
berg choſen to decide a Controverfie between the Ardcans and the Aricians, adjudged that Land to themſelves 
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(* T HEN Antium was taken , 7ib. «/Emilins and 2. Fabius were made Conſuls ; that T. 
fame Fabizs, who was the only Perſon remaining of all that Family who were {lain TU. C: 
at Cremera. e/Emilizes already in his former Conſulſhip had been the occahon of dividing 285. 
the Land among the People : wherefore in this his ſecond Conſulate alſo ; the Agrarians 
were in Goods of that Law : and the Tribunes, who had often attempted to carry it in op- 
poſition to the Conſuls, were, now very ready to do fo again, ef — ' ſeeing they had one 
Conſul on their {1de toward the obtaining of their ends: The Conful hkewiſe continued of 
the ſame opinion ; whulſt the Poſleſlors, and a great part of the Senate, complaining, That : 
ene of the heads of the City concerned himſelf in matters belonging to the Tribunes ; and made him- 
felf popular by giving what belonged to other met, caft all the envy of the thing off from the 
Tribunes upon the Conſuls : whereupon there had arifen a great commotion, had not Fabius 
reconciled them by advice which was not difliked of either fide ;and that was tht, he told them, 
That by the Conduct and good management of 7. Quintius there was a pretty quantity of 
Land the laſt Year taken from the YVolſci. That Antiam was near at hand, being an oppor- 
rune City, and near the 53, to which they might ſend a Colony; and the People by that 
means go into the Cou without any complaints from the poſleffors of fach Lands as had 
been formerly taken from the Enemies; ſo that then the City would be atPeace: This advice 
of his pleaſed them : and with that they made a fort of Officers called Th;u#wiri,whole names 
were T. Luintius, A. Virginias, and P. Furizs, to divide the Lands; all People, that woul / 
have any ſhare,being ordered to give 1n their Names. But plenty (as 1t always does)loon made 
them loath what they before ſo much delired ; wherefore fo few of them gave in their Names, 
that to fill up the number, there were ſome of the Yolſci added to them ; whilſt the remaining 
Multitude choſe rather to demand the Land at Rome, than take Poſkeffion of it in another 
' place. The e£4ui Petitioned 2. Fabizs (who was come into their Country withan Army ) 
tor Peace, but made 1t void themſelves by a ſudden Incurſion into the Latin Domunions. 2 
©. Servilias the Year —— being Conſul with Sp. Poſthumius , was ſent againſt the IT. 
equi and pitched his Camp in the Latin Territories; where he was forced to ſtay becauſe U- C: 
his Army was fick. This War was protracted to the third Year, whilſt 0. Fabizs and 7. 256. 
Quintius were Confuls: and that Province was allotted to Fabizs out of courſe, becauſe he U. C. 
when he was Victorious againſt them, had granted the equi a Peace. He therefore going 287. 
with great aſſurance, that the very fame of his Name would make the e£qui ſubmit, ſent 
Embatſſadors to the Council of that Nation, to tell them, That Q. Fabius the Conſul ſaid, that 
he brought Peace from the Fqui ro Rome, but that he now came from Rome with a War againſt 
them, the ſame right hand being now armed, that he had formerly gruen them as a confirmation of 
Friendſhip ; whoſe perfidionſneſs and perjury was the cauſe of it , the gods were now witneſſes , and 
ould be by and by revengers : yet he, be it how it would be, could ſtill wiſh, that the Fqui would 
rather comply of their own accord, than undergo the hardſhips of War : if they repented, they ſhould 
have free acceſs to his experienced clemency ; but if they went on in their perjury , they were like to 
make War in oppoſitzon to the gods more than their Enemies, Which Meilage was ſo far from ha- 
ving any effect upon them, that the Embaſladors had like to have been abuſed; and an Army 
was {ent into Algidum [ a Town of the e/£qui ] againſt the Remans. Of which when News 
was brought to Rome, the indignity of the thing more than the danger brought the other Con- 
ful out of the City: ſo thattwo Conlular Armies came to meet the Enemy in ſuch order, as 
that they could joyn Battel at the ſame inſtant. Burt it being almoſt night, one of the Ene- 
mes cryed out; Thx, Romans. 2s more out of oftentation than any deſign you have to fight ; you 
ſet your Army in Battalia, when night w coming on; but we ſhall need more day-light to make an 
end of the diſpute which we ere like to have : to morrow, at Sun-riſing, come again into the Field, 
and you arm have your fill of fighting, ne'r fear ir, At which words, the Soldiers being incen- 
ſed (whulſt they were led back unto their Camp 'ill the next day) thought the night would: 
be very long , ere they ſhould come to fight, and therefore refreſhed themſelves with mear 
| and fleep, The next day, afloon as it was light, the Roman Army was ready ſomewhat 
ſooner than the Enemy ; bur at laſt the £4qu: too marched forth. The Battel was vehe- 
ment on both fides, for that the Romans fought out of anger and hatred, whilſt the £qui 
being conſcious of the danger they were in by what they had done, and deſpauing of any 
future favour, were thereby induced to attempt and try the utmoſt that they could, Yet the 
e/£qui were not able to withſtand the Reman Forces : and therefore being defeated , they 
fled into their own Confines, where being ſtill averſe to Peace, the bold Multitude began 
to blame their Leaders, For running the hazard of a pitched Battel, wherein the Romans fo far 
out-did them. Saying , That the e£qui were better skilled in Devaſtations and Incurtions ; 
and that many ſtragling Parties q1d more execution with them, than a vaſt Body of one 
formed Army, | 
They therefore leaving a Garriſon in their Camp, went out with ſuch a tumult into the JILL 
Roman Dominions, that they created a terror even 1n the very City. And that which pur 
them into a greater fright, was, that they could 1magin nothing leſs, than that the Enemy 
whom they had Conquered, and befieged almoſt in their very Camp, would remember to 
Plunder the Country ; wheretore the fearful Country folks ran unto the Gates, and magni- 
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fying not only the ravage or the {mall Bands of thoſe who committed it, but even all things 
elſe by their vain fear, cryed out, That the Armies and Legions of the Enemies were come 
upon. them, and were advancing in a full Career toward the City. From theſe the next 
took the uncertain Story,and made a worſe of it to others; inſomuch that the cumult and cla- 
mour of this Alarm was very little different from the conſternation that a City 1s uſually in 
upon its being taken. It happened then that Conſul Quintizs was come back trom Algidum to 
Rome : which was a remedy for their fear. For he having appeaſed the uproar,and chid rhems 
for ff wh @ Conquered Foe, ſet a Guard upon the Gates: and then calling a Senate, after he 
had by x Fol Authority ordered a Ceſſation of all Judicial proceedings , he went to defend 
their Confines, leaving Q. Servilizs Prefect of the City ; but found not the Enemy in the 
Country. The matter was very well managed by the other Conſul , who ſetting upon the 
Enemy (in the way , which he knew they would come) whulit they were loaded with the 
Booty, and conſequently more uneafie in their March, he made their prey their ruin. For 
there were but few of the Enemies who eſcaped the Ambuſcade, belides that all the ſpoils 
were re-taken by the Romans. By which means 2. returning to the City pur an end to the 
Fuſtitinm [ or Intermiſſion of Juſtice ] which laſted but four days. After that there was a 
Tax made, and a Luſtrum [| or time to take a view of the Citizens ] appointed by Quintizc. 
In which the Poll-Bill came to an hundred twenty four thouſand, two hundred and fifteen 
Seſtercies, without reckoning Orphans, and the hike, From that time there was nothing 
which was memorable done in the Country of the «qui, but they retire into their Towns, 
permitting all they had to be burned and laid waſte ; and the Conſul, when he had gone 
over all their Country ſeveral times with an Army that Pillaged each part of it, returned to 
Rome with great applauſe, and equal ſpoils. 

Then A. Poſthumius Albzs and Sp. Furizes Fuſs were Confuls : the latter of whoſe Names, 
ſome write, Furizs Fuſins; which I take notice of to you, that Readers may not think there is 
any difference in the man, though there be in the name. There was no doubof it, but one 
of theſe Conſuls would make War againſt the £9qui: wheretore the &qui delired aid of the 
Volſci of Ecetra: which they being ready to afford ( ſo much did theſe Cities always ſtrive to 
ſhew their hatred to the Komans ) there were mighty Preparations made tor the War. This 
the Hernici perceived, and told the Romans before-hand, that the Ecetranes had Revolted to 
the -£qui. The Colony of Antium was alſo fuſpeted; for that a vaſt number of men, when 
that City was taken, fled thence to the equi; who, as long as the e/£quian War laſted, were 
the keeneſt Soldiers. But afterward when the e£qui were driven into their Towns, that 
Multitude getting away came back to Antium , where of their own accord they perſuaded the 
Inhabitants of that place, who were already diſaffe&ed, to Revolt from the Romans. But be. 
fore the thing was brought to an head, the Senate having information, that ſuch a defe&ion 
was intended, gave order to the Conſuls, ts ſend for the chief men * that Colony to Rome, and 
ak them, What the matter was? Who coming thither very cheartully, and being introduced 
by the Conſuls to the Senate, made ſuch rephes ro what was asked of them, that they were 
diſmiſſed more ſuſpe&ted than they came. Whereupon there was nv doubt of a War: and in 
order thereunto, Sp. Furizrs, one of the Conſuls (to whom that Province fell) going into the 
Country of the equi, found the Enemy Pullaging the Hernici :. and being 1gnorant what 
Multitudes they had (for he never ſaw them all together) he raſhly engaged with them though 
his Army was too weak. For which reaſon, upon the firſt onſet being Defeated, he retired 
into his Camp; though that was not the end of his danger; for all the next night and the day 
after his Camp was ſo beſet and attacked, that they could not ſo much as ſend a Meſſenger 
thence to Rome. In the mean while the Hernici ſent word, That they had wery ill fortune, and 
that the Conſul together with the whole Army was beſieged ; which ſtrook ſuch a terror into the 
Senate, that (in an order of Senate, the form © n. of always ſhews an abſolute neceſlity 
for it) they ordered Poſtumizns the other Conſul, To take care, that the Commonwealth received 
no detriment. For they thought beſt for him to ſtay at Rome , 1n order to raiſe what men he 
could for the War; but to ſend T; £uintizs in the nature of a Proconſul to relieve the Camp 
with an Army of Allies; for the filling up whereof they had commanded the Hernici, the Ls- 
tins, and the Colony of Antium to ſupply Quintizzrs with ſome ſudden Auxiharies, which in 
thoſe days they called Milites Subitarii, 1. e. Soldiers levied at ſhort warning. 

In thoſe days they made many motions, and many attempts to and fro, becauſe the Ene- 
my being more in number, began in many reſpects to diſable the Komar Forces, who were 
not ſtrong enough for all occafions. Wherefore they attacked the Camp, and at the ſame 
time ſent part of their Army to ſpoil the Roman Territories; yea, if fortune favoured them, 
to make an Attempt upon the very City it ſelf. For which reaſon, L. V/alerizs was left to 
Guard the City, and Conſul Poſtuminus ſent to repreſs the Devaſtations of the Country. Nor 
was there any care or pains omitted 1n any caſe : for there were Watches 1n the City, Guards 
at the Gates,and Sentinels upon the Walls, beſides that all proceſs of Juſtice (whichin ſo great 
an hurry was but neceſſary) was for ſome days intermitted. In the mean time, Furizes the 
Conſul, who was in his Camp, having at firſt lain ſtill and endured the Stege, Sallied our up- 
on the Enemy at the Gate called Perta Decumana,before they were aware oft him; but though 


he could have purſued them, yet he ſtopr for fear, left any Atrempr mught be made upon £ 
other 
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other {ide of the Camp. Yet Furius, the Lieutenant (who was the Conſuls Brother) went 
after them ſomething too far ; nor did he obſerve (ſo eager he was in the purſuit ): that 
either the Romans retreated , or that the Enemies came upon him in the Reer: by which 
means being intercepted by the Foe, though he made many atrempts to force his way back 
to the Camp, he was ſlain, but behaved himſelf very bravely before he fell. . The Conſul 
alſo, hearing that his Brother was ſo circumvented faced about to the Fight, but whilſt he 
engaged 1n the midſt of the Enemies more raſhly than wiſely, receiving a wound, was very 
hardly ſaved by ſome that ſtood about him ; which accident not only much diſcouraged his 
men, but made the Enemy more eager; for being animated by the death of the Lieutenant, 
and the wound that the Conſul had received , they could not be by any means withſtood 2 
ſo that the Romans, being forced back into their Camp, were again Behepged, as being infe- 
rior to the Enemy both 1n hope and ſtrength. At which time their Empree it ſelf had been 
in danger, 1f 7. 2wintins had not come up with the forcign Forces, the Hernican and the La- 
tn Army. For he, whilſt the «qui were intent upon the Reman Camp, and ſhewing the 
Lientenants Head with infolence and oftentation, Fe upon their Reer;z whulſt thoſe in the 
Camp , upon a fignal by him given at a great diſtance , fallyed out at the ſame time, k 
and with him circumvented a great number of the Enemies. In the mean time there was 

a leſs (laughter, bur the flight was more tumultuous of the equi in the Roman Territories ; 

upon whom, as they ſ{tragled about to Pillage thoſe parts, Poſtumizs made an Attack in 1c- 

veral places, where he had planted Garriſons: whereupon thoſe wanderers running away in 

a contuſion, fell into the hands of £uintizs who was Victorious, and coming home with the 

wounded Conſul. "Then the Conſuls Army revenged the Conſuls woand, with the death 

of the Lieutenant and the reſt of their fellow Soldiers in a remarkable Battel: for there were 

great loſſes on both fides at thar time; inſomuch that it 1s hard to ſay exactly, how many 

fought, or fl, it 15 fo long ago ſince the thing was done. Yet Antias Valerins pretends to 

g1VE us a true account, that there fell in the Hernican Fields, of Romans five thouſand and 

three hundred; that of the Pillagers, belonging to the e£9qzz, that ravaged the Roman 

Confines, there were two thouſand four hundred {lain by A. Poſtumius; but that the reſt of 

the Plunderers, who fell into the hands of Quintizs were not taken off in numbers near 10 

great. After that, ſays he, there were cut off four thouſand, and (to ſhew how exactly he 

could tell you ) two hundred and thirty. Then they returned to Rowe, and the Fuſtiriun 

was remitted. Art which time the Heavens ſeemed to be all on a flame, with ſeveral Co- 

mets, and other ſtrange tights appeared either to the eyes or the apprehenijions of the affright- 

ed People. For the averting of which terrors, there were three Ferie | or Holy days] ap- 
nfwhes! trogether; during which, all the Temples were filled with crouds of Men and Wo- 

men, imploring the mercy of the gods. Then the Hernican and Latin Forces were {ent home 
again by the Senate, after they had received thanks for their induſtrious ſervice in the War. 

But the thouſand men of Antium, becauſe they came too late, when the Battel was over, 

were diſmiſſed with little lefs than 1gnomuny. 

Afeer that they called a publick Alſembly, and made L. e£butizrs with P. Servilizs Conſuls; VT. 

who entered upon their Office the firſt day of Auguſt,as the beginning of the Year at that time TU. C; 

was computed. That was a grievous ſeaſgn, and it chanced to be a Peſtilent Year both to 289; 
City and Country; nor to the Men moroYhan their Catrel. Bur the fear of being Plundered 

increaſed the violence of the Diſcaſe, by their taking of Sheep and the like, as well as Coun- 

try People into the City. For the mixture and conflux of all forts of Animals, did not only 

annoy the Citizens with unuſual ſmells, bur the Country folks too were crouded up into little 

huts, where the heat and watching was very offenfve to them; yea, the friendly Offices that 

they were fain to do cach other, together with the Contagion it ſelf, promoted the Diſtemper 

all over the Town. When they were 1n this condition , and hardly able to endure their pre- \\ 
ſent calamities, the Hernici ſent Embaſladors 1n haſte to tell them, That the Aqui and the Vol- : 
ſci, having united their Forces, had encamped in their Country, and by that means bad pillaged ail 

their Confines. But beſides that the thinneſs of the Senate was an argument to their Alles 

that the City was afflicted with a Plague, they went away with a very lad anſwer, That the 

Hernict might joyn with the Latins and defend themſelves ; for that the City of Rome as, 

through the ſudden anger of the gods, depopulated by a Diſeaſe : not but that, if that calamity ſhould 

by any means be removed, they would aſſiſt their Allies, as they had done the Year before and at all 

other times. The Embatladors thereupon departed, carrying back a ſadder Meſlage than they 

brought, 1n that they were to carry on that War by themſelves only, which when they were 

ſupported even wth the ſtrength of Rome, they were hardly able to ſuſtein. Burt the Enemy 

made no great ſtay in the Hernican Territorics ; for they Marched on thence into the Romar 
Donumons, which lay deſerted even without the injuries of War [now that the Inhabitants 

were all fled into the City. ] Where ſeeing they mer with no body, no, not ſo much as 

without Arms; but paſſed through all the Country, which was not only unguarded, but 

untilled too, without any interruption, they came to the third Stone | z.e. three Miles from 

Rome] 1n the Road called Via Gabina. In the mean time Conſul e&butizs was dead,nor had 

his Collegue Serwilius any great hopes of recovering : be{ides that many of the Nobility, the 

greater part of the Senate, and almoſt all that were of a tir age to make Soldiers, mos _ 

- intea2d; 
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infeaed, infomuch that they were not only difabled for Foreign Expeditions , ſuch as the 
caſe at that exigence requirea, but had hardly men enough to ſupply even their quiet Gar- 


_ rifons. For the Senators themſelves as many as were able, did Duty on the Warches liks 


VIL 


common Soldiers ; whilſt one of the e£ailes of the People went the rounds, and lookt after 
other things; to whom alſo the chuet Adminiſtration of Afﬀairs and the Sovereign Power 
of the Confuls was devolved. : ; : 

But the gods who were the Guardians of the City and its good fortune together , defen- 
ded all they had, though they were now, as it were, without an head and without ſtrengrh: 
which gave the Volſci and the «£4; the hearts rather of Robbers than of Enemies. For they 
had little hopes not only of making Rome their own, bur even of coming ſo much as up to 
the Walls of it, (ſeeing the Houſes a great way off, and the high Hills, whereby they were 
mightily diſcouraged) that ſerring up a general murmur through their whole Camp, and 
crying, Why did they ffay and loſe time im a deſart waſt Coumry, amidſt a rot of Cattel and Men 
700, without any hopes of Plunder, when they might go into freſh Quarters near 'Tulculum, where 
all things were to be had in abundance ? They took up their Enfigns inmediately, and March- 
ed croſs the Country through the Lawvinien Fields to the Tuſcalan Hills ; for thither all the force 
and ſtreſs of the War was now tranſlated. In the mean while the Hernici and the Latins, 
being moved, not only with pity but ſhame too, that they ſhould neither oppoſe a common 
Enemy, that came againſt Rome with ſuch a deſtroying Army, nor lend any aid to their 
Beſieged Allies, went with a joynt Army toward Rome: where ſeeing they could not meet 
with the Enemy, they followed the direqions of Paſſengers, and the tradts of their feet, 'ull 
they met them coming down from Tuſculanum into the Albane Vale. But there they had much 
the worſt of it; nor was their conſtancy to their Alles ſucceſsful to them at that time. . 
Mean while:there was as great a Mortality at Rome by the Peſtilence, as there was in the 
War of their Allies by the Sword : and then died the Conſul, who hved alone 'rill thar time ; 
beſides other famous men , as M.Yalerius, T. Virginins Rutilus, the Augurs, and Ser. Sulpici- 
s, Who was chief Curio | ike an Arch-Deacon to a Company of Pariſh Prieſts, ]-betides 
that, the Diſtemper raged far and near among all People of mean Quality : inſomuch thar 
the Senate, being deſtitute of human afliſtance, made all the People apply themſelves to the 
gods in publick a&ts of Devotion ; commanding them to go with their Wives and Children, and 
make their ſupplications to Heaven for mercy and pardon. They therefore being called torth by 
publick Authority to do what each mans Calamines force him to , filled all the Temples ; 
where Mothers lying proſtrate on the ground, and bruſhing the Pavement with their hair, 
implored the mitigation of Heavens wrath, and prayed that the Plague might ceaſe. 

Then by degrees, whether they had obteined Pardon of the gods, or foraſmuch as the un- 
ſeaſonable time of the Year was over, their Bodies being pretty well diſcharged of their Di- 
ſtempers, began to be more healthful; and therefore applying their minds to publick affairs, 
when ſeveral Irterregnums [ that is, the Intervals of five days, when there was no chief Ma- 
Siſtrate in the City ] were paſſed, P.Valerius Publicola, the third day of his Interregnum made 
two Conſuls, whole Names were L. Lucretius Tricipitinus and T. Veturius [ or, 1t may be, Ve- 
ruſius] Geminus; who entered upon their Conſulſhip upon the gth of Auguſt, when the Ci 
was now in good health, and able not only to defend it ſelf from an Enemy, bur of it ſelf - 4 
ſo to wage a War. When therefore the Hernici brought them Intelligence, That the Enemy 
was come down into their Confines, they ſtraightway promnuſed them afliſtance, and raiſed two 
Armies under the Command of the Conſuls. Yerurius was ſent againſt the Volſci to make an 
offenſive War againſt them ; whulſt Tricipitinus being ſet to repreſs the Devaſtations of their 
aſſociated Contries, went no farther than the Country of the Hernici, Verurius routed and 
defeated the Enemy 1 the very firſt Batrel; but the Army of Pillagers got away and eſca- 
ped Lucretius, whilſt he continued in the Country of the Hernici, being led over the Pre- 
reſtine Mountains ; whence being ſent down into the Plains, they waſted the Fields of Prene- 


ſte and Gabii. From Gabii they turned their courſe toward the Ty/culan Hills; putting the | 


City of Rome alſo into a_great fright, more for the ſurpriſe, than that they were not ſtrong 
enough to make their defence. £. Fabins was then Governour of the City, who arming the 
young men, and ſettin Guards at all convemient Paſſes, made all ſecure and quiet. Where- 
fore the Enemy, though they Plundered all places, durſt not approach the City ; but wheel- 
ing about in order to their return homeward, as they got farther from the City, were more 
negligent of themſelves, and by rhat means fell into the hands of Lycretizs, who, having ſent 
out Scouts before to ſecure his Marches, was ready and very defirous to have a bruſh = him, 
'The Romans therefore coming upon them with minds prepared (which put them into a ſudden 
fright ) though they were ſomewhat fewer, defeated and put to flight a vaſt Multtude ; 
whom they encompaſled in hollow Valleys, whereinto they had driven them, and out of 
which there was no eafie paſſage. There the name of the Ye!/ci was almoſt extinguiſhed; for 
find in ſome Annals,that there were {lain in the Bartel and the Purſuit thirteen thouſand, four 
hundred and ſeventy Men; a thouſand two and fifty taken Priſoners; and twenty ſeven En- 


' ſigns of War brought away: in which though there be ſome addition made tothe number,yer 


'15 certain, the ſlaughter was very great. The Conſul having got the Vidtory returned to his 
Camp with great ſpoils; whereupon the two Conſuls united their Camps, whilſt the Yel{c; 
and 
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and the e/£qui alſo joyned their forces into one Army. That was the third hght in that 
Year; in which the ſame fortune gave the Romans the Victory, who having routed the Ene- 
my took their Camp too. Ez 
Thus the Reman Commonwealth was reſtored to its former ſtate; and the ſucceſs of the 
War ſtrait cauſed new commotions11n the City, C. Terentillus Arſa was that Year Tribune of 
the People, who ſuppoling he had a good opportunity, now that the Conſuls were abſent, 
to promote the Intereſt of the Tribunes , made it his buſineſs for ſome days to rail before 
the People at the pride of the Senate ; but moſt eſpecially at the Power of the Conſuls, as 
exceſſive and intolerable 1n a tree City: For it was only a leſs odious name, the thing it ſelf be- 
ing, if it ere poſſible, more Tyrannical than that of Kings ; in that they now had two Sovereigns 
inſtead of one, with immoderate qd boundleſs Authority : who being themſelves free and unconfin- 
ed, turned all fear of Laws, and all ſorts of Puniſhment, upon the People. Which Power 0 theirs, 
leſt it ſhould be eternal, be would o forth a Law, that five Men ſhould be choſen to make Laws 
concerning the Power of the Conſuls: that the Conſul ſhould uſe no more Authority ever the People 
tþan they allowed him; nor ſhould they eſteem their own will and pleaſure as a Law. Which "ite 
being promulgated, the Senate feared that, in the abſence of the Conſuls, they might be far- 
cedto ſubmit, and therefore 2. Fabizs, the Prefect of the City, called an Aſſembly of them : 
in which he inveighed ſo bitterly againſt the deſign and the preferrer of that Law, that, if 
both the Confuls had ſtood by the Tribune , they could not have expreſſed more menaces 
or terror than he did: for he told him, He had laid an Ambuſcade, and taking his opportunity, 
attacked the Commonwealth: if the angry gods had ſent them ſuch an one, as he was, the laſt Year, 
amidſt the Plague and the War, they never ſhould have ſeen an end of their Calamities, When 
both the Conſuls ware dead, and the City lay Ianguiſhing in a confuſion , he would make Laws to 
abrogate the Power of the Conſuls ; and for the ſame —_ would be General of the Aqui and the 
Volici, when they ſhould come to attack the City. For Heavens ſake , what might not he already 
do? He might call the Conſuls to account , if they had behaved themſelves Arbitrarily or cruelly to 
any Citizen; and accuſe them even before thoſe who had been injured, But indeed be did not make 
the Power of the Conſuls ſo edious and intolerable as he did that of the Tribunes ; which after it had 
been reconciled to the Senate, was by him again reduced into its old miſchievous circumſtances; nor 
die he, fer his part, deſire him not to perſiſt as he had begun. But as for you, ſaid Fabius, the reſt 
of the Tribunes, we entreat you , that you would firſt of all conſider that your Power was deſigned 
for the aid of each ſingle Man, not for the ruin of all in general; that you were created Tribunes of 
the People,not Enemies 10 the Senate: to us "tis @ [ad thing,and it will prove invidious to you,that the 
Commonwealth ,which i now deſerted,ſhould be invaded. You will not diminiſh your own priviledges, 
but the odium that will otherwiſe attend you. Perſuade your Collegue to defer the whole matter "till 
the Conſuls come home. The wery Fqui and the Vollci themſelves, when the two Conſuls died laft 
Year of the Plague, did not oppreſs or attack us with a Cruel and a Tyrannical War, Then the 
Tribunes treated with Terentillzzs, and thereupon the matter being only deferred to all appea- 
rance, but really quite ſtifled, he ſent immediately for the Conſuls. 
Lucretius therefore returned home with vaſt ſpoils, - but greater Glory: yet augmented that 


' too at his arrival, by laying down all his Booty in the Campas Martizs, that for three days to- 


gether every one might come and take what he knew to be his own; and the remaining part, 
which had no owners, was fold. For which the Conſul deſerved a Trumph by — COn- 
ſent; though that was deferred , becauſe the Tnbune at that time was ſtickling to paſs the 
Law; which the Conſul thought a matter of greater moment. That therefore was banded 
for ſome days both in the Senate and before the People; 'till at the laſt the Tribune gave way 
to the Authority of the Conſul and detifted. Then all due honour was pad to the General 
and the Army: for he Trumphed upon the ſcere of the Yolſci and the e/£qi, being attended 
by the Legions. The other Conſul was allowed a leſs honourable ſort of Triumph, called 
Ovation , 12 which he was to come 1nto the City without the Soldiers. The Year following, 
the Lex Terentilla ( or Terentillss's Law \ being again preferred by the whole Collegue of Tri- 
bunes, gave ſome diſturbance to the new Conſuls, who were P. Volumnizs, and Ser. Sulpitius. 
In whole time the Heavens ſeemed to be on fire, and there was a great Earthquake; befades 


- thatit was now beheved, an Heifer ſpoke, to which there was no credit given the Year before. 


Among other Prodigtes alſo it Fained fleſh, which ſhower, they e a great tlock of Birds 
came and partly carried it away, before it fell co the ground ; whillt what eſcaped them lay 
ſcattered for ſome days without any alteration in ths ſmell of 1t. Whereupon the Sybils Books 
were conſulted by the Duumwviri [ who had the keeping of them ] out of which were foretold 
the danger that ſhould happen trom the coming of —_— into the ou left any violence or 
ſtaughter ſhoald be committed in the chief paxts thereof : and among other things it was adviſed, 
that they ſhould abſtein from Sedition : "This the Tribunes ſaid was done on purpoſe to hinder 
their Law from being paſled,and a great buſtle there was.Mean whule behold (te bring each 
Year about in the ſame courke ) the Hernici brought them intelligence, That the Volſci and 
the Aqui, though very much diſabled, were fitting out their Armies again: that their head Quar- 
zers was at Antwum: that at Ecetra the Antian Colony held publick Councils, that being the chief 
place of meeting, where all their great Deſigns for the War were laid, When this news was told 
12 the Senate, they preſently ordered a Levy to be made; the Conſuk being gy what 
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ſhare the management of the War between them: the one to have the Yo!/ci, and the other 
the e£9qui, for his Province. With that the Tribunes cryed out 1n the Forum, That the Volici- 
an War was a ſtory of their own contriving ; that the Hernic1 were always ready to aſſiſt them in 
ſuch lies; and that now the Liberty of Rome was not ſo much endangered by any foreign force, as 
eluded by art ; for the fqui and the Volici, who were almoſt utterly ruined and deſtroyed, con! 
zot poſſibly be thought at that time of day to make a voluntary War : that they ſought for new Fne- 
mies : that a faithful neighbouring Colony was ſcandalized : that the Antians 2ho were innocent, 
had the War proclaimed againſt them , though it were really intended againſt the People of Rome, 
whom they would load with Arms, and turn them headlong, in that poſture, out of the City; re- 
wvenging themſelves of the Tribunes by the exile and expulſion of the Citizens. By this means (that 
they might Jee the deſign of it )) the Law would be evacuated ; unleſs they took great care, whilſt 
they had power enough, whilſt they were at home and continued Romans, not to be put out of poſ- 
ſeſſion of the City, leſt they ſhould be made ſlaves. If they had courage , they could not want aji- 
fance: fer that the Tribunes were all of opinion, there was no cauſe of fear from without, nor any 
danger at all ; and that the gods took care, the Year before, that they might ſafely defend their Li- 
berty. Thus the Tribunes. | 

On the other {ide the Conſuls, fitting at ſome little diſtance, made the Levy in their fight. 
Wherefore the Tribunes ran to them, with all the Aſſembly at their heels; and upon that, at- 
ter ſome few were cited or called (for an experiment, as 1t were, what they would do) a 
Tumult preſently aroſe: in which, whomſoever the Litor, by order of the Conſul, laid hold 
of, the Tribune commanded him to let go. Nor was there any equity or reaſon in what 
they did, but each of them ſtrove to gain their ends by force, upon ws confidence they had 
in their own ſtrength. As therefore the Tribunes behaved themſelves in gbſtructing the 
Levy, fo did the Senators in impeding their Law, which was propoſed every Comiraal or 
Aſſembly day. The beginning of the youn was, when the Tribunes had ordered the Ped- 
ple to depart, that the Senators would not ſtir. But indeed there were ſcarce any of the 
Seniors there: becauſe in that caſe there was not ſo much occation for advice and manage- 
ment, as for temerity and boldneſs. The Conluls alſo were very cautious, leſt in fach a 
confuſion they fight bring any diſhonour upon their dignity. Among the reſt there was 
one Czſo 2aintirs, a brisk young Man, not only upon the account of his Birth, but hus buik 
and ſtrength of Body: to which endowments from the gods, he himſelt had alſo aac.ea ma- 
ny warhke Ornaments, together with Eloquence upon civil occaſions; inforuch that no 
Man was reckoned more nimble either of his tongue or hands through the whole City. He 
therefore ſtanding amidſt the throng of Senators, much higher than the :eſt, as if he had 
born all Conſulates and DiRtatorſhips 1n his ſole voice and ſtrength, alone ſuſteined the ſhock 
of the Tribunes, and all the popular Storms. For by his Conduct the Ti1abunes were often 
beaten out of the Forum, and the People routed. Whomtfoever he met, he ſent away with 
ſome puniſhment and ſtrpt: infemuch, that if that were the way of proceeding, all the 
World might ſee the Law was at an end. Mean time, though all the other Tribunes were 
much affrighted, A. Virginizs, one of the Collegues, gave Czſo warning to appear on ſuch 
a day to be tryed for his Lite: by which he rather enflamed than terrified that furtous Man: 
for he upon that account was the more induſtrious to hinder the Law, to vex the People, 
and perſecute the Tribunes, as 1t were, with a juſt War. The Accuſer let him run on, that 
by his Crimes he might increaſe the flame and fewel of envy; preferring the Law 1n the 
mean time, not ſo much out of any hopes he had to carry it, as to provoke Ce/o's raſhneſs. 
Thereupon many things that were ſaid and done by the young men unadviſedly, were laid 
to the charge of Czſo only : yer notwithſtanding the Law was put off: Then A. Virginirs 
oft-times asked the People; Are you ſatisfied now, Romans! that you cannot have Czxlo to 
continue one of your fellow Citizens, and at the ſame time obtain the Law that you deſire ? But 
what do I talk of a Law? He withſtands their Liberty, out-doing all the Tarquins in Pride 
and Tyranny: ſtay "till you ſee him made Ditator or Conſul, whom now you ſee, though he be a 
private Perſon, already reigning in his own ſtrength and audacity. Many of the hearers aſſen- 
ted to him, and, complaining that they were abuſed, incited the Tribune to go through with 
what he had undertaken. 

And now the Day of Tryal was come; when all men generally believed their Liberty de- 
pended upon the Condemnation of C/o ; who being art laſt forced to it went about to de- 
fire the Peoples favour, though with much regret of mind, attended by his Relations and 
the beſt men in the City. 7. Luintins Capitolinus, who had been three times Conſul, rela- 
ting many honourable things of himſelf and his Fanuly, affirmed, That there never was either 
in the Quintian Family, or the whole City of Rome ſo great a Wit or a Perſon of ſuch early Cou- 
rage. That he was hzs Soldier firſt of | all, and that he ſaw him oftentimes engage the Enemy. 
Sp. Furs ſaid, That Quintius Capitolinus ſent Cxio to him to relieve and aſſiſt him when he 
was in great danger ( which he did) and that there never was any man before, by whoſe means 
the Commonwealth was more ſupported. L. Lucretius, who had been Conſul the Year before, 
ſhining with freſh glory, was pleaſed to let C/o partake 1n his praiſes, by remembring the 
Fights, recounting the noble exploits which they had done ſometimes in Skirmiſhes, and other- 


wits in pitched Battels ; perſuading and celling them, He was a brave Youth, full fraught 
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with all the gifts both of nature-and fortune, and would be the greateſ# ſupport of any City, wheres 
ever he came, though he wiſhed to be a Citizen of Rome rather than of any other place. As to what 
was offenſive in him ( his heat and audacity ) age daily took off that; and what was lacking in 
him ( prudence ) was every day increaſing; his vices growing old, and his virtues coming to ma- 


-Turity : wherefcre they ought 10 let ſuch a great Man live im their City "till be was an old Man. 


Among the reſt, his Father L. Luintirs, Surnamed Cincinnatus, though he did not think fit 
ro repeat his Commendations , leſt that night heap more envy upon him, begging Pardon 
for his error, and youthful carriage, deſired them, that they would pardon his Son for hs ſake, 
2ho had never offended any Man living either by word or ation. But ſome of them would not 
hear his 1ntreaties, ether out of modeſty or tear, whilſt others complaining, that they and 


theirs were mul&ed and abuſed by him, gave him a croſs anfiver, and reſolved to go on with 


the Tryal. 

oy. ai was one crime, beſides the common envy of the People, that lay very hard up- 
on him : and that was, that A: Volſcius Fiftor, who ſome years before had been Tribune of 
the People, came in as a Witneſs againſt him ; That he, not long after the Plague was in the 
City, came and caught the young Men playing their mad pranks tn the ſtreet, called Subura : [where 
the IVhores dwelt | that there a Quarrel aroſe, and his elder Brother , who was not yet wery well 
recovered of bis Diſtemper, was knocked down by Cz(o, who hit him ſuch a blow with his fiſt, that 
he lay for dead : whereupon they carried him home , and thought he thereby got his bane. But he 
could not proſecute Czlo for the Fatt, becauſe of the —_— that had been for ſome years laſt paſs. 
When Yol(cius declared this, the People were ſo netled, that they had hike to have murther- 
ed Cz/o upon the place: but Virginizes ordered him to be laid hold on and put in Priſon ; 


whilſt in the mean time the Patricians oppoſed force with force. T. 2uimtizs cryed out, 


Whereas they had given warning of a Capital Tryal, the Man they deſigned ſo ſoon to paſs Sentence 
upon, ought not to be ſo roughly uſed, before he was Convitted, or had ypoken for himſelf. The 
Tribune on the other hand ſaid, He ould not puniſh a Perſon uncondemned, but yet he would 
keep him in Bonds 'till the day of Tryal, that the Roman People might fairly revenge themſelves 
of him for killing one of their fellow Citizens. Nevertheleſs the Tribunes being appealed to all 
together thought fit to mitigate the rigour of their Authority by a moderate Decree between 
the two extremes; ſo they ordered him not to be put in Priſon : yet that he ſhould appear at the day 
appointed, and if he did not, ſhould engage to pay ſo much mony to the ro though they had 
ſome diſpute what the ſum ſhould be, and —_— referred it to the Senate : he remaining 1n Cu- 
{tody whilſt they were conſulted. They therefore ordered him to give Bail (Ln of whom 
they bound in a Recognizance of 30091.) but how many ſhould be bound for him was left to 
the Tnibunes ; who pitching upon ten, the Acculer let hym go upon their _— He was 
the firſt that ever gave publick Bail. When by this means he was diſmiſſed out of the Forum, 
the next night, without the knowledg of the Conſuls, he baniſhed himſelf into Tuſcany. 
Wherefore upon the day of Tryal, when they excuſed or effoigned him, by ſaying, he had 
fled his Country and was gone 1nto Baniſhment, the reſt of the Tribunes being Appealed to, 
though Virginizs called it, diſmiſſed the Council. But the Mony was cruelly exacted from his 
Father; injomuch, that when all he had was fold to raiſe it, he was fain to hive beyond the 
Tiber tor ſome time, like one Exiled, 1n a pitiful itele Cottage. 

This Tryal and the Law being promulged, found the City ſomething to do; for they were 
not engaged 1n any Foreign War. When therefore the Tribunes, ke Conquerors (now 
that the Senate was ſo terrifhed by the Bamiſhment of Cz/o) {uppoled the Law was as good as 
patled,and that all the Seniors of the Senate had withdrawn themſelves from publick buſineſs; 
the Juniors (eſpecially all that were Cz/o's friends) were more incenſed againſt the People, 
fo tar they were from abating 1n their animoſities: but that which proved their greateſt advan- 
tage was, that they kept their paſſion within bounds. For when, after. Cz/o's Bamiſhment, 
the Law was fir{t propoſed, though they were ready prepared with an Army of Chents, yet 
they attacked the Tribunes ( afloon as, by offering any violence to them, they gave them 
cauſe) in ſuch a manner, that never an one of them gained more credit or envy by it : but 
the People complained, They had got a thouſand Cxlocs inſtead of owe. Though upon other 
days, when the Tribunes did not itickle for their Law, there were no Men more cwil and 
quiet than thoſe Juniors were; for they would ſpeak kindly and familiarly to the Commonal- 
ty, invite them to their Houſes, be in the Forum, and permit the Tribunes to hold other Al- 
ſemblies without any diſturbance ; nor ever look ſtern or be rough with any Man either in 
publick or private, ſave when they talked of that Law: for in other caſes thoſe young Men 
were popular enough. Nor did the Tribunes manage other matters only without any diſtur- 
bance, bur being alſo continued for the Year following, had not ſs much as an ill word given 
them, ſo far were the young Senators from offering any violence to them: For their majn 
delign was to ſooth and win upon the People fo much as to reconcile them: and by thoſe Arts 
the Law was eluded tor a whole Year. | 

Then C. Claudws, the Son of Appirs, and P.Valerius Poplicola being made Conſuls, found 
the City much quitsr than it had been: nor had the new Year brought forth any new ac- 
cident; for the City was wholly taken up with the thoughts of preterring and the fear of 


paſſing that Law. But the more the Junior Senators infinuated themſelves into the op. 
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{o much the more induſtrious the Tribunes were to make the People ſuſpe& them , ſaving, 
There was a Conſtiracy among them ; for Cz{o was at Rome ; and that they dejigned ro hull the 
Tribunes and murther the People : that the Senior Senators employed the Famiors to extirpare the 
Power of the Tribunes out of the Commonwealth ; and to reduce the City into the ſame firm as it 
was of before the poſſe themſelves of the Holy Mount. Beſides this, they were afraid of thar 
conſtant and annual War from the </£q#i and the Velſc; ; though in the mean time 
another new miſchief, more near at hand, furprized them. Four thouſand five hundred 
baniſhed Men and Slaves, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Caſtle and Caprol in the night time, 
under the Command of Ap. Herdonivs, a Sabine : who cauſcd all thoſe in the Caſtle ; thar 
would not enter into the Conſpiracy and take up Arms, as they had done, to be 1mmedx 
ately ſlain: whilſt the reſt being ſcared, ran headlong ardſt the tumulte down into the Fe- 
ram: from whom you could hear no words but theſe, To your Arms, and, There are Enemies 
come into the City, Thereupon the Conſuls were afraid as much ro Arm the People, as to 
let them continue without Arms; being uncertain what ſudden nusfortune, whether Foreign 
or Domeſtick, from the Peoples animoſities, or villany of their Slaves, had invaded the Ci- 
7, They ſtrove indeed to appeaſe the tumults, but by io doing ſomerimes the more increa- 

ſed them: for the fearful and Multitude would not be ruled by reaſon. However 
they diſtributed Arms ; though not to every body, but to ſuch a number only, as that they 
might have (fince it was not known how ſtrong the Enemy were) a ſuftcient reſerve if 
occaſion were. Which having done, they ſpent the reſt of the mght 1n ſetting of Guards 
and Sentinel at all convenient places in the City , not knowing either what Country- 
men or what number the Enemy were. But the next morning diſcovered both the Foe, and 
the General of them: and Ap. Herdonivs tempted all the Slaves out of the Capitol to take 
their freedom ; faying , He undertook the cauſe of every poor Man that was in miſery ; to reſtore 
ſuch as had been injuriouſly Baniſhed , to their o20n Country agamn , and take off the heavy yoke of 
Slavery : that he would rather the People of Rome would do it for him; but if there were ng 
hopes £m them, he would try and inftigate the Volſci and the Aqui with all extremity. | 

The thing appeared much plainer co the Senate and the Conſuls than to any body eHe: bur 
befides what was related to them, they were afraid leſt that might be a dehign of the Veians or 
the Sabives, with an intention, that now they had got ſo many Men into the City, the Sabine 
and Etrurian Legions ſhould ſtraight come up: and hkewiſe, that their eternal Enemies, the 
Volſci and e£qui, might now come, not as before, to ravage their Country, but ever! to the 
City, which was now in part taken. Mean while there were many and various fears among 
them; bur among others, the apprehenſ1ons they had of their Slaves was the greateſt; leſ 
they ſhould each of them have an Enemy in his own Houſe,whom it was neither ſafe ro truſt, 
nor by ſhewing their diffidence to put him upon doing what he ſaw they fuſpe&ted. Ar this 
jun&ure it was ſcarce poſlible to make them agree: for at that time, when ſo many miſchie 
ſpring up ſo much exceeding any former ones, no one feared the Tribunes or the People. But 
that ſeemed a ſmall inconvenience, which always proceeded from a ceſſation of other evils, 
and then to be removed by Foreign fears; but indeed, that thing alone was a great addition 
to their miſeries; for the Tribunes were in ſuch a fury, that they ſaid, It 4 not a War, bus 
the wain fanſie of a War, that was pretended to have taken up its Luarters in the Capitol, to avert 
the Peoples minds from any thoughts of their Law : that the Friends amd Clients of the Patricians, 
if they jhould find by the paſſing of that Law , that they had rioted to no purpoſe, would go away 
more ſilent than they came: Whereupon they called a Council to prefer the Law, having per- 
fuaded the People from taking up of Arms. In the mean time the Conſuls alſo ſummoned 
a Senate, from whence the Tribunes diſcovered greater terror, than that which the Encmy 
by coming in the night time had ſtrook into them. 

When the news was brought, that the Men had laid down their Arms and were departed 


| from their ſtations, P. /alerius (whilſt his Collegue held the Senate) ran our of the Court, 


and into the Temple to the Tribunes, ſaying, Tribunes ! What's the meaning of this? Do you 
intend to overturn the Commonwealth by the Condutt and enconragement cf Ap. Herdonius? Has 
he been ſo happy in corrupting you, who could not prevail upen your Slaves? When your Enemies 
gre over your heads, would you lay down your Arms and make Laws? Then turning to the Mul- 
titude; If you, Romans! ſaid he, have no care either of the City or your ſelves; yet you fear the 
gods of your Country , who are now taken by your Enemies. Jupiter, the God and Great , Ju- 
no, the Queen of Heaven, Minerva, and other gods and goddeſſes are beſieged : and a Camp of 
Slaves are now im poſſeſſion of your publick Deities. Does this took ike a ell regulated City in your 
eyes? There are a vaſt number of Enemies, not only within the Walls , but alſo in the Caſtle above 
the Forum, axd the Senate Houſe: yet at the ſame time there is an Aſſembly in the Forum, and 
another in the Senate Houſe ; where each one gives his opinion as gravely and as deliberately as if 
this was a time of the greateſt leiſure 5 whilſt other Citizens are giving their Vetes in other caſes. 
Inſtead whereof, a it not more fitting that all the Senate and the People, the Conſuls, the Tribunes, 
together with all the gods and men ſhould take up Arms , and run into the Capitcl, to deliver and 
reſcue that moſt auguſt Henſe of the Good and Great Jupiter from wielence ? Father Romulus ' 4s 
thou infuſe that Courage into thy Race, whereby thou formerly recoveredſt this Caſtle from theſe ſame 


People, when they had taken it with Gold: bid them go that way which theu, their Cavtain, and 
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thy Army went. Lo I, the Conſul, (as far as a morial Man can go in the ſteps,of a God) will firſt 
follow thee. Then the end of his Speech was ; That he intended to take up Arms, and expetted 
all the People of Rome to do the ſame. If any one obſtructed the doing of it , whoever he was ; 
or whereſoever ( whether in the Capitol , wr the Forum ) he ſhould take him at that time for an 
Enemy of the Conſuls Power, of the privilednes of the Tribunes, and one that had forgotten the ſa- 
cred Laws. If therefore the Tribunes, 2who had foryidden People to take up Arms againſt Ap. Her- 
donius, ſhould command them to do the ſame againſt P. Valerms the Conſul, he ſhould make bold 
ro do the ſame by them , as the firſt of his Family did by the Kings. "Chereupon they ſeemed to 
be reduced to the laſt extremity, and the Enemy was like to have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
Rome 1n an uproar, for the Law could not be paſſed, nor the Conſul go into the Capitol ; 
though the night put an end to their contentions, and the Tribunes for that reaſon gave 
out, as fearing the Conſuls ſtrength. When therefore the heads of the Sedition were remo- 
ved, the Senators went about to the People,and mixing with their Afſemblies,talked to them 
in ſuch language as was at that time moſt ſeaſonable, admoniſhing them, To rake care what 
danger they brought the Commonwealth into : and telling them, the Controverſie was not between the 
Senate and the People, but that the Senate, the People, the Caſtle, the Temples of their gods, with 
ali religions things, both publick and private, were betrayed and given up at once into the hands of 
rhe Enemy. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the For», in order to appeale the Sedition, the 
C-onſuls, 1n the mean time, leſt the Sabine, or the Veian Army ſhould ſtir, went and Po- 
ſte themſelves about the Gates and the Walls of the City. 

The ſame night allo there was news brought to Tuſculum, that the Caſtle was taken, the 
Capitol ſerzed, and the City in a tumult, L. Mamilizs being then Dictator of that place. He 
therefore calling a Senate, and bringing 1n the Meſſengers, was ſtrongly of opinion, That 
they ought not to ſtay till Embaſſadors came from Rome to deſire aſſiſtance ; for that the danger it 
ſelf, the jeopardy that they were in, who worſhiped the ſame gods, and the Religions Obligation 
of their Leagues required that from them: nor would the gods ever give them the like opportunity of 
obliging jo Puiſſant, and ſo near and dear a City, Whereupon they agreed to ſend Auxiharies, 
ana forthwith put all their young Men in Arms; who coming to Rome at break of day, ap- 
peared a far off like Enennes, as'1t the equi and the Velſci had been coming. But when 
the vain fright was over, they were received 1nto the City 1n a full Body, and marched down 
into the Forum: where P. Valerins, having left his Collegue to Guard the Gates, was now 
a Marſhalling his Army. For the Authority of that Man had won the Commonalty , . for- 
a{much as he aſſared them. When he had recovered the Capitol, and quieted the City, if they would 
let him learn , what treachery the Tribunes palliated under the pretence of paſſmng their Law ; that 
he ſhould remember his forefathers, his Surname, whereby it appeared, that he had the care of ſerving 
the People committed and derived down to him from hs Anceſtors, and would not obſtrutt the Peo- 
ples deſigns. Whe:etore they following him as their Captain, (though the Tribunes were 
much againſt it, but all in vain) drew up upon the fide of the Capitol Hill. To them al 
ſo was added the Tuſculan Legion: and there, between the Allies and the Citzzens, was a 
conteſt who ſhould have the honour of regaining the Caſtle, both Generals encouragin 
their Men as much as they could. Then the Enemy began to tremble, nor could they tru 
in any thing, beſides the ſtrength of the place: c—_ whole fears the Romans tell upon 
them, as the Allies alfo did. And they had forced their way into the Porch of the Temple, 
when P.Valerins ſtanding 1n the Van, and animating his Men to the Battel, was {lain. P. Vo- 
Iumnins, a Conluls fellow, ſaw him fall; and therefore, commanding ſome of his Soldiers 
co cover the Body, ran up to ſupply the Conſuls place. But the Army did not know ( 1o 
hot and intent they were upon the tight) what great misfortune had befallen them; yea, 
they got the Vidtory before they were {enfible that they fought without their General. Ma- 
ny of the Banithed Perſons defiled the Temple with their Blood , and many were taken 
alive ; but Herdonizes was killed : and ſo the Capitol was recovered. The Captives were pu- 
niſhed according to their quality , as every one was either a Freeman or a Slave ; the Tuſ- 
culans had thanks for their pains ; the Capitol was purged and luſtrated [| or Conſecrated by 
Sacrifices] and the People, *tis ſaid, threw Mony 1nto the Conſuls Houſe 1n order to bury 
him with the greater Pomp and Solemmty. | h 

| They having by this means appeaſed the City , the Tribunes being very urgent with the 
Senate, to pertorm what P. Valerius had pronuſed, 1mportuned Claudizs to diſcharge the 
Ghoſt of his Collegue of all imputations of fraud, and to ſuffer them to treat about their 
Law. To which the Conſul replyed, He would not permit them to debate concerning the Law, 
before he had choſen himſelf a new Ccllegue, Wherefore theſe contentions continued 'tull the 
very time of that Aſſembly in which the new Conſul was to be ele&ted. So in the Month 
December, by the great endeavours of the Senate, L. Lwintins Cincinnatzes, the Father of C/o, 
was created Conlul, and to begin his Office immediately from that time. Ar which the Peoplz 
were much diſheartened, being to have a Conſul who was an angry Man,very powertul in the 
favour of the Senate, in his own Courage, and three Sons that he had; who were each one 
of them as ſtout as Czſo, but far beyond him in Prudence and Conduct, whenever the 
caſe requred it. He therefore, when he entered upon the Office, was as vehement 1n his 
reproofs to the Senate, as 1n his Invectives againſt the People, laying, That their ſloth was the 
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occaſion why the Tribunes reigned ſo perpetually in their calummies, and other crimes, not as in a 
Commonwealth of the Romans, but as it ſometimes happens in a diſſelute Family. That with his 


Son Czlo,all ——— and other plories that uſually adorn young Men either in Peace or War, 


were Baniſhed and Expelled out of Rome : whilſt the Tribunes, thoſe prating ſeditious fellows, who 
were the Seminaries of all Diſcord, being twice or thrice together put into the ſame Office, through their 
#1 As lived with all the licentiouſneſs of Kings. Aulus Virgins, ſaid he, for not being m the 
Capitol, deſerved as much puniſhment as Ap. Herdonius : nay, more indeed, if we conſider the 
thing aright. For Herdonius, 1f he did nothing elſe, by contefling himſelf an Encmy, did 
as good as give you notice and advice to Arm your ſelves: but this Man, by denying that 
there was any Enemy to fight withall, deprived you of thoſe Arms., expoſed you naked to 
your Slaves and Baniſhed Perſons: and could you draw your Men up the Capitol! Hill (which 
deference I ſpeak to C. Claudizs, and the memory of P. Valerizzs, who 1s dead): before you 
had removed that Enemy out of the Forum? I am aſham<cd to appear before either gods or 
men; when I conſider, that at the ſame time that the Foe was 1n the Caſtle, and the Ca- 
pitol ; ſo that the Leader of Slaves and Bandittz, having prophaned all things and places 
took up his Quarters in great Foves Temples, the People of Tuſculum ſhould be Armed be- 
fore thoſe of Rome; it being a queſtion, whether L. Mamilires the Tuſculan General, or P.V a- 
Jerius and C. Claudius the Conluls dehvered this City. For we, who heretofore would not 
ſuffer the Latins ſo much as to touch any Arms even in their own cauſe, and when the Ene- 
my was in your Country, had now our ſelves (1f the Latins had not prevented it) been ra- 
ken and utterly deſtroyed. Is this, ye Tribunes! to aid the People * To expole them na- 
ked to the Enemies cruelty ? I'll warrant you, if any Man, though the meaneit of the Peo- 
ple (whom you have made your peculiar Province, apart, as it were, from the reſt of the 
Commonwealth ) if any Man, I ſay, of that Quality ſhould tell you his Houſe was attacked 
by his Servants all in Arms, you would think fit to aſſiſt him. Was Fupiter then, -that good 
and great God, when hedged about with Armed Slaves and Banantz, worth no Mans help? 
Or do thoſe men deſire to be accounted ſacred, to whom the gods themſclves are neither ſa- 
cred nor holy? Do you, who have broken all Laws both Divine and Humane, pretend to 
fay, you'll make a Law this Year? No, if you do, that day on which I was created Conſul, 
the Commonwealth was put into a much worſe condition than when Conſul P. Valerizes died. 
But, Romans, {aid he, at preſent, my Collegue and I defign, the firſt thing we do, to !cad 
the Legions againſt the «/£qui and the Yolſc;; for I cannot tell by what Decree of Fate, we 
find the gods more propitious to us in War than Peace: and what danger we ſhould be in 
from thole People, if they knew the Capitol was beſieged 'tis better for us to gueſs by what's 
paſt, than make an experiment of it. 

The Conſubks Speech excited the People, and the Senate were thereby ſo incouraged, that 
they thought the Commonwealth reſtored to its former ſtate. The other Conſul was a warmer 
afliſtant to him than he was an author of the whole enterprize; and though he freely ſuffer- 
ed his Collegue to be the firſt actor in ſuch a weighty affair , yet he alſo did what became him 
as a Conſul. Then the Tribunes jeering him, as though he had ſpoken very toolſhly, went 
on, and asked, How the Conſuls would draw forth their Army, when no Man would ſuffer 
them to make a Levy ? We, aid Quintins, have no need to make a Levy; for when P. Valerius 
put the. People in Arms to retake the Capitol , they all ſwore they would rendezvout, at the Conſals 
command, and would not depart without his Order : wherefore we require you all, that took ſuch ans 
Oath, to come to morrow Armed to the Lake Regillus. Then the Tribunes began to cavil ; and 
would fain have diſcharged the People from their Religious Obligation ; (aying, that Quintius was 
but a private Perſon at that time when they were bound by that Oath. But People did not then 
{light the gods ſo much , as now adays they do: nor d1d every Man make his Oath and the 
Laws comply with his Inclinations by a Sophiſtical Interpretation of them, but rather accom- 
modated his own actions to them. "The Tribunes therefore, having no hopes to hinder the 
expedition, began to conſult how they might deter it: and that ſo much the more, becauſe it 
was reported, That the Augurs were ordered to attend at the Lake Regillus; and that a certain 
place was hallowed, where they might treat with the People in a ſolemn and a Religious manner : 
that whatſcever at Rome had been preferred as a Law, by the Power of the Tribunes , ſhould be 
abrogated in the Aſſembly there: that all People would comply with the Conſuls ; there being no Ap- 
peal ro be brought above a thouſand paces from the City: and that the Tribunes , if they came thither, 
muſt be ſubject to the Command of the Conſuls, like other Romans. Thele things trighted them; 
but that which terrified them moſt, was, that Quintizs often ſaid, He would not hold a Con- 
ſular Aſſembly; the City was not troubled with ſuch a Diſtemper, as that the uſual Remedies 
ould heal it : the Commonwealth had need of a Dittator , that whoſoever gave any diſturbance 


to the City, might know a cn wood admitted of no Appeal. | 
The Senate was in the Capitol; and thither the Tribunes came with the diflatisfied Com- 


monalty; who, with great clamors implored ſometimes the Patronage of the Conſuls, and 
otherwhules that of the Senate. But they prevailed not upon the Conluls, before the Tribunes 
pronge that they would be ruled by the Senate. Whereupon the Conſul declaring the de- 

res of the Tribunes and the People, there was a Decree made to this purpoſe : That the Tri- 


bunes ſhould not propoſe the making of any Law that Year , nor ſhoukd the Conſuls lead the Army out 
of 
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of the City : and for the reſt, the Senate thought, it was againſt the Intereſt of the Commonweal:h 
for thoſe Magiſtrates to be continued, or the [ame Tribunes choſen again for the next Year, The 
Conſuls were governed by the Senate, but the ſame Tribunes were continued though the 


Conſuls withſtood it. Wherefore the Senate alſo, being unwilling to be outdone by the Peo: - 


ple, made L. Quintizs Conſul for the next Year again. Nor was there any thing that whole 
Year which the Conful faid more vehement than this: Can 1 wonder, grave Fathers ! if yout 
Authority be flighted by the People? You your ſelves make light of it ; for you, becauſe the People 
have broken a Decree of Senate by continuing of Magiſtrates, your ſelves do the ſame thing, leſt yca 
ſhould came behind them in folly and imprudence: as though it were an argument of more Power in 4 


' City, to be guilty of more levity, and take a preater freedom than ordinary : for mdeed it xs a more 


light and fooliſh action to abrogate our own Decrees than thoſe of others. You, Fathers ! imitate the 
unthinking rabble : and you who ſhould give others good example, will rather offend by your patter 
than make them do well by yours ; whilſt I am reſolved, for fear of imitating the Tribunes, I will 
not be declared Conſul contrary to a Decree of Senate. TI likewiſe adviſe you, Caius Claudius | 
that you alſo reſtrain the People of Rome in thzs particular ; and as for me, aſſure your ſelf, I will 
rake it ſo kindly, that I will not think my Honour impaired by you, but my Glory for refuſing Honour 
augmented ; befides, that the envy, which by the continuation of it would accrue, will be the leſs. 
Thercupon they both put forth an Edict; That no Mar ſhould chuſe L. Quintus Conſul ; if any 
did, they would not give any heed to ſuch a Vote. 

Then £. Fabires Vibulanus and L. Cornelins Maluginenſis (the former a third time) were 
made Conſuls. In whoſe Year there was a Poll: bur it was repugnant to their Religion, ſee- 
ing that the Capitol was taken, and the Conſul (lain, to make a Luſtration. When there- 
fore Q. Fabius and L. Cornelins were Conluls, there were Commornions 1n the very beginning 
of their Year, for the Tribunes incited the People; the Latins and the Hernici brought news of 
a great War from the Volſct and the «/#£qui : that the Volſcian Legions were already at Antium : 
which Colony they were 1n great fear would Revolt : upon which {core the Tribunes with 
much ado conſented to the War. Then the Conſuls divided the Provinces between them: 
Fabirs being ordered to lead the Legions to Antium, and Cornelius to ſtay as a Guard to Rome, 
leſt any part of the Enenues (according to the cuſtom of the e/£9i ) ſhould come to pil- 
lage the Country. The Hernici and the Latins were ordered to ſupply their Quota of Men 
by vertue of a League ; and the Army was two parts of it Allies, and the third Romans, The 
Allies therefore being come at the day appointed, the Conſul pitched his Camp without the 
Gate called Porta Capena : where having purged the Army, he went to Antium, near which 
he fate down not far from the Enemy. There ſeeing the Yolſcz, becauſe the Army was not 
yet come from the e/£qui durſt not fight, but were making Proviſions to ſecure — Anty Fs 
within their Bulwark, the next day Fabizs formed, not one mixt Army of Remans and Al- 
lies together, but three ſeparate ones of the ſeveral People , of which he commanded the 
middlemoſt conſiſting of the Roman Legions, Then he ordered them all to obſerve the com- 
mon fignal, that the Allies too might fall on, and come off again at the ſame time, if a Re- 
treat were ſounded ; placing the Hoiis to the Reerward of each Body. Thus having put 
himſelf into this triple poſture he ſurrounded the Camp, and being very ſharp upon them on 
all ſides, the Yolſci were not able to ſuſtein the ſhock, and therefore wee forced down from 
their Bulwark. By which means getting over the Fortihications, he drave the fearful crowd, 
who were bent all one way, out of the Camp: and fo, as they were making all {peed to 
get away, the Horſe, who could not well climb over the Mounds, but were ſpectators only 
of what was done, having gotten them 1n a ſpacious Plain, enjoyed a ſhare of the Vidtory 
by killing the affrighted Enennes. For there was a great ſlaughter of thoſe that fled both in 
the Camp and-without the Works too : but the Plunder was more, becauſe the Enemy could 
hardly take away with them ſo much as their Arms, and the whole Army had been utterly 
deſtroyed, if the Woods had not proved a refuge to them 1n their flight. 


XXIE: 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Artium, the equi in the mean while, having ſent the flower XXII. | 


of their Youth before them, ſurprized the Caſtle of Tiſculum in the night ime; fitting down 


with the reſt of their Army not far from the Walls of the Town, wh delign to breadthen 


and diflipate the Enermes Forces. Which news being told at Rome, and coming from thence 
ro the Camp at Antium, made the Romans as much concerned as if the Capruol had been 
{21d to have been taken ; not only becaule the Tuſculans had deſerved well of them {ſo Jlate- 
ly, but alſo for the very reſemblance of the danger which ſeemed to challenge their afliſtance. 
Fabius therefore omitting all things elſe , conveyed the Booty as faſt as ou out of the 
Camp to Antium : where having left a ſmall Guard, he made all the haſte he could with his 
Army to Tuſculum; who were permitted to carry nothing along with them, fave only their 
Arms, and what Bread or Meat they had ready dreſled ; though in the mean time Conſul 
Cornelizes (ent them Proviſions from Rome. So tor ſome Months they were engaged at Tuſ- 
culum ; before which Place the Conſul with part of his Army attacked the ramp of the 
£qur, but gave the other part to the.Tuſculans to regain their Caſtle withall; for he could 
never get into that by force. But at length Famin made the Enemy remove from thence : 
whereby being reduced to extreme neceflity, they were all fold by the Tuſculans for Slaves, 


' difarmed, and naked; whom, as they were igaominiouſly flying home, the Roman Conſul 


overtoolkk 
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overtook in Algidum, and killed every Man. Being now Victorious, he pitched his Camp 
at Columen (a Towns name ) where he received his Men again : and the other Conſul when 


* the Enemy was now beaten from the Walls of Rowe, and the danger over, went himſelf alſo 


XXIV. 


XXV. 
UG 
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from Rome. So the Conſuls going two ſeveral ways into the Eneres Conhnes, did the Vol/cs 
on the one hand, and the -£4ui on the other, a great deal of miſchief. The ſame Year allo, 
I find in many Authors, that the Antians Revolted ; but that L. Cornelizrs managed that War, 
and took the Town, I dare not aftirm, becauſe there 1s no mention of it among the more an- 
cient Authors. 

When this War was ended, another at home with the Tribunes put the Senate in a fright ; 
for they cryed out, It as a cheat to keep the Army abroad ſo, and nothing but a trick to hinder 
their Law from paſſing : yet for all that they would go through with what they bad undertaken. 
Bur notwithſtanding; P. Lucretizs, Prefe& of the City, prevailed ſo far, that the Tribunes 
complaints were deferred 'till the coming of the Conſuls : about which time, there arole alſo 
a new cauſe of Commotion. A. Cornelivs and 2. Servilizs being Queſtors, had appointed a 
day to Try Yelſcius, for that, without doubt, he was a falſe Witnels againſt Cz/o; there being 
very good evidence to prove not only, that Vo!ſcizs's Brother was never ſeen abroad after he 


once fell ſick, but alſo, that he never recovered of his Diſtemper, but having langutſhed 


under 1t for many Months, at-laſt died of the ſame : nor was Cz/o ever ſeen at Rome all 
that time, in which Yol[cizs had ſworn he was there : for ſeveral of his fellow Soldiers came 
in and teſtified, He was with them all the while in the Wars without any furlow : which if Vol- 
ſcaus denyed, there were a great many who privately offered him to name an impartial Fudg. When 
therefore he refuſed to go to his Tryal, all hal circumſtances agreeing together, made Vel- 
ſcizs's Condemnation as certain as that of C/o againſt whom he bd Fook a Witneſs. But 
the Tribunes put off the Tryal, by ſaying, They would not ſuffer the Queſtors to call an Aſſem- 
bly for the Trying of a Criminal, unleſs they had another firſt about their Law : \o both Cauſes 
were deferred till the arrival of the Conſuls. Who when they came in Triumph with their 
Victorious Army into the City, many People believed, becauſe there was no talk of the Law, 
that the Tribunes were diſheartened. But they (it being now the latter end of their Year) 
defiring to be a fourth time choſen Tribunes, turned the diſpute concerning the Law into a 
debate about Afſemblies. In which though the Conſuls were as hot againſt the continuation 
of the Tribuneſhip, as if the Law to diminyh their Power had been preterred, yer the Tri- 
bunes carried it. The ſame Year the c#qui had a Peace granted them upon their Petition : 
and the Poll, which began the Year before, was now made an end of, that Luſtrum [ or 
ſurveying of the People ] being the tenth from the time that the Ciry was firſt Buile. The 
Rate laid upon the Citizens came to one hundred thirty two thouſand four hundred and 
nineSeſterces. In that Year the Conſuls gained great honour both at home and abroad, in 
that they not only made Peace with their Enemies, and reduced the City, though not to a 
erfe&t Concord, yet into ſuch a ſtate, that it was leſs mutinous than before. 

Then L. Minutizes and C. Nautins, being made Conſuls, undertook the two omitted Cauſes 
of the precedent Year. In which the Conſuls ſtrove as much to obſtruct the Law, as the Tri- 
bunes to hinder the Tryal of Yo//cins : but the Power and Authority of the new Queſtors was 
now greater. For that Year AM. Valerius, the Son of Valerius, and Grandſon of Voleſus, was 
Queſtor with T. LZuintius Capitolinus, who had been thrice Conſul: and he, becauſe he ſaw 
Ceo, a Noble Youth, was utterly loſt both to the Quintian Family, and the Commonwealth, 
was juſtly very zealous to perſecute the falſe Witneſs, who had not ſuffered the innocent Man 
ſo much as to make his own defence. When Yirginius on the op was moſt 1importunate 


of all the Tribunes to paſs the Law; the Conſuls had two MontFgiven them to conſider of 


it, that when they had ſhewn the People the Cheat which waggetigned in it, they might then 
ſafely permit them to Vote: and this interval, which was allowed, made all things quiet in the 
City. Burt the e/£q#; did not ſuffer them to be long at reſt ; for they broke the League which 
they made the Year before with the Romans, and choſe Gracchus Cluilius, who was the greateſt 
Man at that time among them, their General. Under whoſe Command they came into the 
Lavican and then into the Tuſculan Fields 1n an Hoſtile manner, and having loaded them- 
ſelves with Plunder, pitched their Camp in 4lgidum. To which Camp ©. Fabius, P. Volum- 
nius, and A. Poſthuminus came as Embaſladors from Rome, to complain of the injuries they had 
done, and to demand their Goods back again according to the League: but the General of 
the e£qui bid them tell their Meſſage from the Roman Senate to the Oak, and he would mind 
ſomething elſe in the mean time ( Now that was a great Oak that grew over his Tent, and made 
it very ſhady.) Then one of the Embaſladors, as he was going away, cryed out, Let this [a- 
cred Oak, and all the gods take notice that you have broken the League ; for which reaſon, I beſeech 
them not only to hear our preſent complaints, but to aſſiſt our Arms alſo, when ve ſhall revenge the 
violation of Laws at once both Divine and Humane. When the Embailadors came back to Rome, 
the Senate ordered one of the Conſuls to lead their Army againſt Gracchus into Algidum; in- 
joyning the other to Pillage the Contines of the e£4xi. In the mean time the Tribunes, as 
they uſed to do, endeavoured to hinder the Levy; and it may be they totally obſtructed it, had 


not a freſh terror ſurprized them. | 


There 
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| There came a vaſt number of Sabines, who Plundered all the Country even almoſt to the XX YT. 
very Walls of the City ; the Fields being all Ravaged,and the City put into a fright. Then the 
common People were glad to take up Arms, though the Tribunes were never ſo much againſt 
it; and two great Armies were raiſed; whereof Nautius led the one againſt the Sabines; and 
having pitched his Camp at Eretum, with ſmall Parties, and inroads made for the moſt part in 
| the night cime, did ſo much damage to the Sabines Country, that compared to that the Roman 
Territories ſeemed as 1t were untouched. In the mean time Minucizs had neither the ſame 
Fortune, nor Courage to carry on the War; for having pitched his Camp not far from the 
Enemy, he kept within it for fear,though he had received no very great loſs of Men. Which 
when the Enemy perceived, their boldneſs was augmented (as it uſually happens) by anocher 
Mans fear; and therefore having attacked his Camp in the night time, againſt which they 
found that open force did little good, the next day they encloſed ut quite round with Counter- 
works: which before they had blocked up all the Paſſes, five Troopers, ſent out through the 
Enenues Guards, carryed news to Rome, That the Conſul and his Army were Beſieged. Than 
which nothing could have happened (5 ſurprizing or unlooked for: wherefore they were in 
ſuch a fear and trembling condinon, as if the Enemy had Belieged the City, not the Camp; 
They therefore ſent for Conſul Nautius, who being little able to help them, they had a min 
to make a Diator, who might recover them our of their preſent evil circumſtances: and ſa 
by general conſent L. Luintius Cincinnatus was pitched upon to be the Man. *Tis pleaſant to 
hear ſome Men talk, who contemn all chings belonging to Mankind in compariſon to riches, 
nor think any Man deſerves honour, or can be brave, who has not a great deal of Mony; 
when at the ſame time, L. Quintivs, the ſole hope of the RomwanGovernment, himſelf manu» 
red a Field of four Acres (called Prata 2uintia) beyond the Tiber, over againſt that place, 
where now the Dock is. Where being found by the Embaſſadors either making a Ditch with 
a Spade 1n his hand, or a Plowing, or about ſome other Country work; after they had falu- 
red him, and he returned their Complement, being defired by them ( for hs 0wn good, they 
hoped, as well as that f the Commonwealth')40 y_ on his Gown and hear what the Senates 
Meſlage to him was, he ſtared upon them, and asking, Whether all chings were well? bad his 
Wife Racilia fetch his Gown with all ſpeed out of their Cottage ; with which being Cloath- 
ed, he wiped off the duſt and ſweat from his face and went forth to them. Whereupon they 
ſaluted him as Dictator, wiſhing him Joy of the Office; told him he was ſent for into the 
City, and what a fright the Army was in. There was a Boat prepared for him at the publick 
charge#and when he came over the River, his three Sons met hum, together with other Re- 
lations and Friends of his, and the major part of the Senate; with which Rertinue being 
attended, and with the Litors before him, he was cairyed to his Houſe, where there was a 
eat concourle of the People. But they were not at all pleaſed to ſee Quintivs, becauſe he had 
orn too many great Offices, and was a very vehement Man 1n his Place. That nighe there- 
fore they late up till morning, ED 

The next day the Dictator coming into the Forum before 1t was light, made I. Tarquitius, XXVII 
a Man of Patrician Birth , Magiſter Equirum [ Maſter of the Horſe ] who though he had 
been a Foot Soldier becauſe he was poor, yet was accounted the beit Warriour of all the 
young Men 1n Rowe. Then coming to the Aſſembly with the Maſter of the Horſe, he or- 
dered an intermiſſion of Judicial proceedings, commanded all the Shops in the whole City 
to be ſhut up, and forbad the doing of any private buſineſs. After which, He required all 
that were fit for Military Service to come with Arms, Proviſions for frue days, and twekye Palli- 

{adoes a Man before Sun-ſetting , into the Campus Martius : and thoſe be were not fit for War 
he ordered to Prepare and Cook the Meat for the neighbouring Soldiers, whilſt he got himſelf ready 
and locked cut for his Palliſadoes. This mage the young men run abour to look for Stakes, 
which they took where-ever they found them : for no Man was to hinder, but ummedaatel 
they were all ready according to the Dictators Order. Then having put the Army unto fuc 
a poſture, that ir was as ready for fighting as marching (if occaſion had been) the Dicta- 
tor himſelf led the Legions, and the Maiter of the Horſe his Horſe. Both Arnnes were en- 
couraged according to the nature of their circumſtances ; being defired, ro wake haſte, for 
the affair required their ſpeed, that they might come to the Enemy in the night : and being told that 
the Koman Conſul and Army was Beſieged , having been ſo for theſe three days ; and that it was 
y | uncertain what each day or night might produce : that the greateſt and moſt momentens affairs de- 
; pended many times upon a mixute : wherewithal they cryed out, Make haſte Enſign, and march 
on Sold.ers ! which words the Army alſo, 1n complailance to their Commanders, repeated. 
So at nudnight they came to Algidum, and there perceiving the Enemy was pretty near, ſer 
up their Standard. pw fog wel D” : 

Then the Dictator (as well as he could ſee jn the night time) riding round to view the XX VIII. 
Situation and form of their Camp, Commanded the Tribunes of the Soldiers, To order all 
the Baggage to be carried into one place, and then that the Soldiers ſheuld return with their Arms 
and Palliſadoes into their Ranks; which was accordingly done. And then, 1 the ſame po- 

ſture as bs Travelled, he drew all his Army 1n a long Train round the Enennes Camp, com- 
mancing them all to hollow when he gave the fignal : which when they had done,that each 
Man ſhould make a Trench before himfelf,and ſer up his Pallſado,Whereupon when ys Dr 
| ator 
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ator gave the word, the {ſignal was given; the Soldiers did as they were bidden, and a 
reat noiſe rung all round the Enemies; nay, 'going beyond the Enermes Camp, it went as 
ar as the Conſuls, in which 1t created not only great fear but as much joy allo. . For the 

Romans thought it was the clamour of their Countrymen , and congratulating each other that they 

had aid ſo near, ſtraight ſcared the Enemy from their Guards and Watches. The Conſul there- 

fore told them, They muſt not delay time ; for that noiſe ſignified not only the approach of their 
friends, but that they had begun the am#ack, and that it As > be very ſtrange if they were not then 

attempting the outſide of the Enemies Camp : wherefore he bad his Men ſtand to their Arms and f«!- 

low fo. The Battel began in the might, the Ditators Legions g1ving notice by their cla- 

mour, that they on that ſide alſo put the Foe in great jeopardy. By this time the e£qui endea- 
voured to hinder the Romans. from making of works quite round them,but the Enemy within 
having made an effort,they were forced to turn their Arms from thoſe who were railing Works 
without, to thoſe that were fighting on the inf1de, leſt they ſhould make an eruption through 
the middle of their Camp; by which means, the Dictator had time all night to perfe& his 

Deſign. They fought therefore with the Conſul 'till day; bur afloon as it was light, being 

blocked up round by the Dictator, could hardly ſuſtein the ſhock of one Army. Then the 

Luintian Forces, who immediately after they had done their Work, took up their Arms again, 

invaded the Bulwark, and began a new Fight, whilſt the former continued as hat as before. 

Whereupon the e£4qui being hs preſſed on both fides, berook them, inſtead of fighting, ro 

praying, and begged of the DiRator on the one fide, and of the Conſul on the other, That :hey 

ould not place the Vitory in the ſlaughter of their men, but let them go thence witheat their Arms. 

But they were ordered to go from the Conſul to the Dictator, who being inraged, impoſed this 

1gnominy upon them, That he would have Gracchus, and all their chief Officers brought to him 

bound ; and that they ſhould quit the Town of Corbio: for he did not ſtand in need of Aiquian 
blosd ; but they might depart ; though they ſhould be publickly ſold, to let the Werld ſee, their Na- 
tion was utterly ſubdued and __ The manner of ſelling their Priſoners of War, was 
by ſetting up three Spears, two of them erected; and the third acroſs, hke a Galiows, under 
which [which was called Fugam] the Dictator made the equi pals. 

Having taken the Enemies Camp , which was full of all ſorts of Proviſions ( for he ſent 
them forch naked) he gave all the Booty to his own Soldiers only, ana blamed the Conlais 

Army as well as himſelf ſaying, Tou ſhall go without the ſpoils of that Enemy, to 2vhom you had 


like to have been your ſelves a prey : and thou, I. Minucwus ! "till thou haſt the Scul and Courage 
q a Conſul, ſhalt be only a Lieutenant in theſe Legions. So Lucizs quitted his ConlulthiÞ, and 


ayed with the Army according to the Didtators Order. But nevertheleſs the excellent Con- 
duct of the Dictator ſo far obliged them to obedience, that the Army being more mindful 
of his kindneſs, than of the 1gnominy which he laid upon them, nor only agreed to give him 
a Golden Crown of a pound weight, but when he Marched awar, ſaluted him by che name 
of Patron. When he came to Rome, 2. Fabius, then Prefect of the City, having called a 
Senate, gave order that Quintius, with his Army, ſhould enter the City with Trumph: the 
chief Officers of the Enennos being led before his Chariot, their Military Enfhgns carried 
before im; and the Army following laden with ſpoils. At which time, they ſay, there 
were Feaſts prepared before every Houſe, and thoſe that partook thereof followed his Cha- 
riot with Songs of Trumph and ſolemn Sports, Ike Men that are at merry makings. The 
ſame day alſo, L. Mamilius Tuſculanus was made free of the City by gene:al conlent and ap- 
probation : and the Diftator had then. laid down his Office, 1t it had not been for the Al- 
ſembly in which 2M. Velſcizs the falſe Witneſs was to be Tryed, which the Tribunes were not 
able to hinder, for fear of the Dictator. Veol{cirs being condemned, went and hved in Ba- 
niſhment at Lanuvium ; and Luintizes the fixteenth day after he was made Dictator, for tix 
Months withdrew himlelf from that Dignity. In which time Conſul Nautius fought very 
bravely againſt the Sabines at Eretum ; where be{ides the pillaging of their Country, the $4- 
bines received a great loſs of Men. ©. Fabizs was made Succeſſor to Minucins and {ont into 
Algidum ; and 11 the end of that Year the Tribunes began to talk of their Law : bir becauſe 
the two Armies were abſent, though the Senate ſo far prevailed, that no Law ſhould be pro- 
poſed before the People, yer the Commons were ſo powertul as to Create the ſame Tribunes 
again the fifth time. They ſay, there were Wolves ſeen in the Capitol chaſed by Dogs; 
for which Prodigy, the Capitol was luſtrated [| z. e. purged by Sacrifice: ] and thele are th: 
tranſations of that Year. 

The next Conſuls were 2. Minucizes and C. Horatins Pulvillns : in the beginning of whoſe 
Year, though they had Peace abroad, yet at home Seditions ſprung trom the lame Iribunes 
and the ſame Law: which had proceeded much farther (1o hot their fury was) had not the 
news come, as 1t were deſignedly, that the Garriſon at Cerbi was loſt by an Aſlaule of the 

e/£qui, made in the night ttme. Thereupon the Conluls called a Senate, in which they were 
ordered to raiſe an Army with all ſpeed; and lead it into Algidum. By which means t!1ey laid 
alide their Debate concerning the Law, and raiſed a new conteſt touciung the Levy: un 
which the Power of the Conſuls was out-done by the afli{tance of the Tribunes, beiides ano- 
ther fear which then alſo came upon them: For 1t was reported, That an Army of Sabines was 


come down into the Roman Territories for Plunder , and were advancing from thence toward the 
City, 
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City. Which dreadful Meigs ſo ſcared them, that the Tribunes permitted the Soldiers to be 
raiſed, though not without this condition ; That ſeeing they themſelves had been fooled for froe 
years together , and that would be but a (mall ſecurity to the People , there ſhould be ten Tribunes 
made for the time to come. To whuch, neceſlity compelled the Senate to agree: only with 
this exception, or proviſo, That they ſhould never chuſe the ſame Tribunes twice together, Where- 
fore the Tribunes (leſt that, as well as other things, ſhould be made void he the War was 
over) immediately called an Aſſembly; and in the thirty fixth Year from the time, that the 
firſt Tribunes of the People were made, choſe ten Tribunes: two out of each Claflis; and 
ſo they ordained them to be afterward ele&ted. Then having made their Levy, Minucizs 
went againſt the Sabines, but found not the Enemy ; whilſt Horatizs engaged the equi in 
Algidam, who, having ſlain all the Garifon at Corbio , had now taken Ortona alſo : There 
he killed a great many Men, and drove the Enemy not only onEef Aleidum but from Cor- 
” _ Ortone alſo, the former of which places he likewiſe demoliſhed for betraying the 
ariſon. | | | 

Then M4. Valerius and Sp. Virginius were made Conſuls : in whoſe time there was Peace 
both at home and abroad, but they wanted Proviſions by reaſon of the illneſs of their Waters. 
There was a Law made for dividing the Aventme Mount among the People; and the ſame 
Tribunes were choſen again; who,the Year following, when T. Romilizs and C. Veturins were 
Conluls, extolled their Law 1n all their Afſembles, and ſaid, They were aſhamed of their num- 
ber, which was augmented to no purpoſe , if that affair muſt Iye in their two years continuance , as 
it had done all the frue years before, But whulſt they were ſo buſie in theſe matters, there came 
{ad news from Tuſculum, That the F.qui were in the Country about that place. Whereupon the 
lace merit of that People made the Romans aſhamed to defer their afliſtance; and therefore 
both che Conſuls being ſent with the Army found the Enemy poſted in Algidum. There then 
they tell on fighting, and having killed above 7000 of the Enemies, put the reſt to flight, and 
got a great Booty; which, becauſe the Treaſury was exhauſted, the Conſuls fold. But that 
made the Army hate them, and gave the Tribunes an occafion to accuſe them before the 
People. Wherefore, when they went out of their Office, in the time that Sp. Tarpeins, and 
A. Haterius were Conluls, were ſummoned to their Tryal, Romilius by C. Claudius Cicero, 
Tribune of the People, and YVeturius by L. Alienus, Xdile of the People, and both of them 
condemned, to the great grief of the Senate, Romilius in 6750, and YVerurius in 1125 pounds. 
But this Calamity of theſe former Conſuls did not make 4 os following Conſuls any thing 
{lacker in their Duty : but they ſaid, They might indeed be condemned as thoſe two had been, yet 
the People and the Tribunes could not paſs their Law. Then throwing alide the Law , which 
had been ſo long talked of, the Tribunes applied themſelves to the Senate with more cwih- 
ty, and told them, That they would at laſt put an end to all their Debates; and if the Plebeian 
Laws diſpleaſed them, deſired they would ſuffer ſuch Law-makers to be choſen out of the People and 
the Senate too, as might equally ſtudy the benefit and liberty of both ſides. The Senate did not 
contemn the Propoſal, but 1a1d, No Man jthould propoſe a Law, unleſs he were a Senator. 
So then, having agreed of Laws, their only difference was about a Law-giver. Wherefore 
they lent Emballadors to Athens, whole names were Sp. Poſt humius Albus, A Manlizs, and 
P. Sulpitius Camerinus , commanding them to Tranſcribe the famous Laws of Solon, and to 
obſerve the Inſtirutions, Cuſtoms and Manners of other Grecian Cities. 

This Year was quiet from all forezgn Wars, but the next, in which P. Horatius and Sext. 
Duintilius were Conluls, was much more peaceable in that the Tribunes were all the ttme 
flent. Bur that was occaſioned firſt by their expectation of the Embaſladors that were gone 
to Athens, and of the Foreign Laws which they ſhould bring back ; and afterward by two 
extraordinary Calamities which befell them, that 1s to ſay, a Famin and a Peſtilence, which 
was fatal both to Man and Beaſt, the Fields being laid waſte, the City exhauſted with dai- 
ly Funerals, and many great Fanules in Mourning. To which you may add, that the Fla- 
men Suirinalis | i. e. the chief Prieſt concerned 1n Sacrifices to Romulus ] whole name was 
Ser. Cornelius, was dead, and the Augur C. Horatius Pulvillus too, into whole place the other 
Augurs choſe C. Yeturius, ſo much the rather, for that he had been Condemned by the Peo- 
ple : Ar which time Conſul Quinti/zus was alſo dead, and four Tribunes of the People; tor 
that Year was defiled by a great Mortality, though they were free from diſturbance by any 
Enemy. Then C. Menenins, and P. _ Capitolinus were Conſuls ; in whoſe time though 
there was not any Foreign War, yet there were ſtirs at home. And now the Embaſſadors 
were come back with the Attick Laws ; which made the Tribunes the more urgent to have 
Laws drawn up. In order whereunto, they thought fit to make a ſort of Officers called Decemvir 
without any £ppeal, and ſo, as there ſhould be no other Magiſtrate that Year. In that the doing 
of which, whether the Commons ſhould be permitted to have any ſhate was for ſome time 
diſputed; bur ar laſt 1t was wholly referred to the Senate, provided they ſbould not abrogate the 
Icilian Law concerning the Mount Aventine, or any of the ſacred Laws, toucking the Authority of 
the Tribunes. 
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In the three hundred and firſt Year therefore after the Building of Rome, the form of their XXXIII. 


Government was again altered, the Sovereign Power being tranflated from Conſuls to De- 


cemviri, as it had been formerly txom Kings to ns But this change was leſs fignal,, be- 
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- cauſe not laſting. For the joyful beginning of that Magiſtracy was too Juxuriant, and there- 
fans it fell the Goded to decay; inſomuch that the People deſired , The Name and Authority of 
Conſuls might be given to two perſons again. But then the Decemvir: were Created , whoſe 
names were Ap. Claudius, T. Genutius, P. Seſtius, S: Vetmrius, C. Falius, A. Manlius , Serv. 
Sulpicius, P. Horatins, T. Romilius, and Sp. Poſtumins. Of whom Claudius and Genutius were 
made amends for the Honour of Conſulſhip, which that Year they were de{igned to have had 
by this other honourable Office, and ſo likewiſe was Seſtius, one of the Conſuls the Year be- 
fore, for having referred that matter to the Senate againſt his Collegues conſent. | Next to 
whom were the three Embaſladors that went to Athens, but that, not only to reward them 
with Honour for their long Embaſly, but becauſe the Remans beheved, they being well skl- 
led in Foreign Laws han, be Men wery uſeful in making of new ones. As for the reſt, they 
only filled up the number: of whom they ſay, That they were very old Men, and choſen laſt, 
that they might not too pertly thwart the Orders or Propoſals of the others. But the command of 
the whole Magiſtracy was in 4ppizs only, through the favour of the People: for he had fo 
changed his diſpoſition, that he was grown a very Poplicola [ i. e. a Courter of the People ] 
all on the ſudden, and mighty ambitious of popular applauſe, inſtead of being (what he once 

-was) a violent and ſevere Perſecutor of them. Every tenth day they each of them in their 
turns adminiſtred Juſtice to the People: on which day he who was the chief Juſtice for that 
time had twelve Lictors [ or Serjeants ] and the other nine of his Collegues had each of them 
one under Officer, called Accenſws, to'attend him. But there was an exact agreement be- 
tween themſelves (which might ſometimes prove diſadvantageous to private Perſons) though 
the higheſt equity jn reſpe& of others at the ſame time. To ſhew their moderation, 'twill be 
enough if I give you but this one example of it. Though they were Created without Appeal; 
yet when a dead Corps, that was buried in the Houſe of one P. Seſtizs, a Patrician, was found 
out, and brought forth into the publick Aſſembly, C. Fulirs, being the Decemvir 1n that caſe, 
which was as manifeſt as heinous, appointed Seſtizs a day for Tryal, and was his Acculer be- 
fore the People, though he himſelf was the lawful Judg of it; foregoing his own right, and 
eng | fx addition to the Peoples Liberty, by what he diminuthed trom the Authority of his 
own Otice. | 


XXXIV. Thus way of adminiſtring Juſtice ſo incorruptly, as from an Oracle, both rich and poor 


took great notice of ; and then they applied themſelves to making of Laws: in which at- 
fair having raiſed the Peoples expectation to a pitch, by ſhewing them the ten Tables, they 
nies win, the Commons to an Afſembly; where wiſhmg all happineſs and proſperity to the 
Commonwealth, themſelves, and their Children, they bad them go and read the Laws propoſed ; 
for they ( as much as ten Men were capable to do) had made ſuch Laws as were equitable and 
agreeable both to the higheſt and the loweſt rank of Men: but they knew the underſtanding aud adwice 
of the People might make ſome addition to them. Wherefore they deſired them-to weigh every part 
of them, and to diſcourſe with one another about it, producing their Reaſons for what was too much 
or too little in any caſe. For the Roman People ſhould have ſuch Laws, as the general conſent 
of all the People might not ſeem to have paſſed, when they were preferred ſo much, as to have pre- 
ferred them. When therefore the People had conferred concerning each Article of thoſe 
Laws, and found them corre& enough, they were confirmed in the Aſſembly, called- Co. 
wraitia Centuriata, by the Name of the Laws of the ten Tables ; being to this day even amidſt 
ſuch an heap of other Laws, which have been made one upon another, the "Hater of all 
publick and private Juſtice. But then there was a rumour ſpread abroad, That there were 
two Tables wanting ; which if they were added, the Body, as it were, of the whole Roman 
Law| would be compleat. Which expe&ation, when the day of the Aflembly drew nigh, 
made them have a mind to make the ſame Decemviri again. For the People, beſides that 
they hated the name of Conſuls as much as that of Kings, did not fo much as ſeek after the 
Tribunes afliſtance, becauſe the Decemwviri allowed one another to hear any great Cauſe over 
again, as if they had granted an - ng 
But when the Aſſembly for chufing of the Decemviri was appointed to be holden 25 days 
after, there aroſe ſuch a general ambition among Men, that the very Heads of the City (for 
fear, I ſuppoſe, leſt if they ſhould not take it, ſome mean unworthy fellows would get the 
oſleſlion of that great Honour and Authority ) went about to beg Votes, and humbly ſued 
or Honour, which they themſelves with all their induſtry impugned, from that People, with 
whom they had before contended. - Now therefore his Cas being 1n danger, his being at 
that Age, and having enjoyed ſuch Honours, ſo netled Ap. Claudius, that you could not tell 
whether you ought to have reckoned him among the —_— or the Candidates; for he 
ſometimes look'd moxe like to one that ſtood for, than onexhat bore an Office : being uſed to 
accuſe the Nobility, but extoll even the ſhghteſt and meaneſt of the Candidates, and running 
into the Forum through the midſt of the Dailians and Tcitians,to recommend himſelf by them to 
the People: 'till ſuch time as his Collegues, who at that time extremely devoted to him, turn- 
ing Uyar eyes upon him, admired what his defign was, and thought there was no fincerity 
in him ; for they ſaid, His courteſie could not be without ſome end , in him eſpecially who was a 
perſon of ſo much pride : that he ſubmitted and debaſed himſelf too much, and that to converſe (6 
much with private Perſons was not the part of a Man who was haſtening to quit an Office, as of 
one 
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one that ſought out means to continue it, But yet not daring to withſtand his ambition with 
open force, they endeavoured to defeat him by a ſeeming compliance and reſpe& : for they 
conſented to put him, though he was the youngeſt of them, upon holding the Aſſembly: But 
their deſign was, to hinder him from chuſing himſelf , which beſides the Tribunes of the 
People (who in that ſhewed a very 1ll example) no man had ever done. Whereupon he, is 
good time, he hoped, declaring, that he was to held the Aſſembly , made that his opportunity 
which they intended as.an obſtruction : and having at the meeting degraded the two Quin 
zii (Capitolinus and Cincinnatus) with his Uncle C. Claudius, a moſt conſtant defender L the 
Nobility, beſides ſome others of the beſt Citizens, created Decemwviri much inferior to them, 
of which himſelf was the firſt: which aQtion all good Men fo diſapproved, that they did 


MM. Sergins, L. Minucius, 2. Fabins Vibulanus, Q. Patilins, T. Antonius Merenda, Caſo Duilins, 
Sp. Oppins Cornicen, and Man. Rabulcius. 


That was the laſt time that Appizzs took upon him the guiſe of another Man; beginning XXXVL 


from thence forward to live like himſelf, and to make-his new Collegues even before they 
were got into their places,conform to his own manners.In order whereunto they met every da 

where no _ was y to hear them; and there being inſpired with tyrannical deſigns, which 
they 1n ſecret hatched, they now began to ſhew their pride, being very ſeldom acceflible, and 
difficult ro be ſpoken withall, 'till they brought the matter to bearing upon the Ides of May, 
which at that time was the ſolemn time for Magiſtrates to enter upon their Offices. They 
therefore at the beginning of that Magiſtracy made the firſt day of their Honour very ſignal 
by the denunciation of great terror to the People: for whereas the former Decemviri had al- 
ways uſed to have the Faſces {ingly, and that Enſign of Sovereignty went round to them all 
in their turns, they preſently appeared each one with twelve Faſces [ i.e. bundles of Rods 
with Axes in the middle of them ] an hundred and twenty Lidtors filling the Foram, with 
Rods and Axes bound up 1n them..Nor ould they keep their Axes at home [ but ſhew them publick- 
Iy] = they were choſen without Appeal. Inſomuch that they look'd like ſo many Kings; which 
multiplied the fears not only of the meaneſt ſort of Men, but even the beſt of the Senate,who 
thought they had a mind to find ſome pretence and occaſion for {laughter; fo that if any one 
either of the Senators or the People ſpoke but a word concerning Liberty, the Rods and Axes 
might be made ready for a terror to others. For beſides that the People had no ſecurity, now 
that their Appeal was taken away, they had by conſent aboliſhed that practice alſo of refer- 
ring matters, for a ſecond hearing, to one another : though the former Decenwiri had per- 
mitted the Judgments by them given to be corrected by their Collegues : yea, had referred 
ſome things to the People, of which they themſelves were the proper Judges. Wherefore for 
ſome time all People were poſleſſed with equal fears; which by degrees were all concentred 
in the Commons. For they medled not with the Senators, but were very extravagant and 
cruel in their deſigns againſt the meaner ſort of Men. Nor did they at all conſider Te cauſe, 
but the Man; bur ſuch Magiſtrates, as ſet up favour in the room of equity. For they contri- 
ved their dererminations at home, and only pronounced them in the Forum. If any one ap- 
pealed to a Collegue, he went away from him, that he came to, repenting that he had not 


_ not believe he would have dared to do it. With him were choſen 2M. Cornelius Maluginen/is, U- C 


ſtood to the Decree of the former. There was alſo a report (though no body knew the Au- 


thor of it) that they had not only conſpired to do great miſchief at the preſent, but had made 
a private agreement and ſworn tot among themſelves, that they would not hold any publick 
Aſſemblies; but would make themſelves a perpetual Decemvirate by keeping that power in 
their hands which they were then poſſeſſed « | 


Thereupon the Commons began to look into the Senators faces, to ſee if they could find XXXVIL 


any hopes of Liberty from them, whom they had ſo much feared would be the Authors of 
their Slavery, as to reduce the Commonwealth into its preſent ſtate. But the chief of the 
Senate all hated both the Decemviri and the People; and though they did not approve of 
what was done, yet they thought the Commons deſerved it; nor would they afliſt Fc Men, 


* as running headlong after Liberty had met with {lavery inſtead on't. Yea, they did heap 


upon them all the injuries they could, to the end, that through the uneaſineſs of their pre- 
ſent condition, they might be brought at length to defire two Conſuls and the former ſtate 


of things again. By this time the great part of the Year was gone, and two Tables of Laws 


were”added to the ten, ſet up the Year before: nor was there any thing now remaining, if 


» 


thoſe Laws were once confirmed, to make that Magiſtracy neceſlary in the Commonwealth, ' 


and People expected, that an Aſſembly ſhould be ſuddenly held for the creating of two Con- 
ſuls. But the Commons chief care was, how they ſhould reſtore the Pewer of the Tribunes, 
that fence of Liberty , which had been ſo lonFbroken down ; whilſt in the mean time there 
was no'talk of any Aſſembly, and the Decemvint, who at firſt were attended by none but 
fach as favoured the Tribunes ( becauſe that was popular and grateful to the Commons ) 
had gotten a Rerinue of Patrician Youths about them, who ſtood in Troops all round the 
Tribunals. Theſe Men committed what violence they pleaſed upon the Perſons and Eſtates 
of the Commons; 1ince fortune (whatſoever they defired) was of the ſtronger fide. Now 
therefore they abſteined not even from _— puniſhments; ſome being beaten with the 
Rods, and others beheaded with the Ax; which -—_ leſt it ſhould ſeem Ra” the 
2 es 
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Eſtates of them thar ſuffered were made to follow their polleſlors punrſhment. By which re- 
ward the young Nobility being corrupted , would not only nor rehiſt the Tyranny of the De- 
cemviri, $4 ſo publickly ſhewed, that they defired to enjoy their own licentious humour, 
more than the Liberty of the People. POW oe | 
The Ides of May were now come, but no new Magiſtrates being choſen, thoſe ſame Per- 
ſons (though private Men , and not Decemvin ) uſurping as much authority as ever they 
did,came forth into the publick with all the Enfigns of Honour: That look'd ſo like a Kingly 
Government, that the People lamented the loſs of their Liberty which they. were never hike 
to regain; for they neither had any preſent view or future proſpect of one to vindicare them. 
Nor Td they only deſpond among themſelves, but began to be contemned by their Nergh- 
bours alſo, who could not endure to ſee thoſe People Govern, who themſelves had loſt their 
Liberty. Wherefore the Sabmes made an incurhon into the Roman Territories with a great 
Army; and having pillaged the Country far and near (from whence they had driven great 


- numbers -of Men and Beaſts without any moleſtation) -they nuſtered up their ſtragling For- 


XXXIX. 


ces,and pitched their Camp at Eretum: placing all their hopes in the diſcord at Kome,which 
they ſuppoſed would be a itop to any new Levies. Whereupon not only Meſlengers, but 
the Country folks themſelves running about the City poſl{ſed che People with fear: the De- 
cemviri conſulted what they had beſt do, whilſt Fortune alſo added new terror to their du- 
bious circumſtances, who between the hatred of the Senate and the People were already de- 
ſticute of any-means to help themſelves. For the equi putched ther Camp on the other 
fide in Algidum; from whence, Embaſladors out of Tuſculuwm came, and brought news, that 
they made excurſions and plundered the Tu{culan Fields, defiring the Remans to affiſt them. 
But ſuch a fear ſeized upon the Decemvn1, that ſeerng two Enennes lay round the Cuy, 
they were forced to conſult the Senate. Wherefore they ordered the Senators to be ſum- 
moned, though they were not ignorant what a ſtorm of envy was coming upon them; ſup- 
poling, That the Senate would lay all the guilt of the Countries being pillaged, and the inminent 
dangers m which the City was, at their door ; and that then the Senate would attempt to aboliſh their 
Magiſtracy, if they did not unanimouſly reſiſt it , and by being ſevere upon ſome few bold men pre- 
went the endeavours of others. When the Cryers voice was heard in the Ferum , calling the 
Senate into the Court to the Decemvirti, it was ſo ſtrange a thing (for ther had long inter- 
mutted the cuſtom of conſulting the Senate ) that the People wondered, what the matter 
was, or how they came to reſume a thing which they had ſo long left off ; ſaying, they might thank 
their Enemies, and even War it ſelf, that any old cuſtom was reſtored which had been ujual in that 
once free City. Wherefore they began to look all about the Forum for Senators, but finding 
very few, they look'd toward the Senate-houſe, in which they ſaw none but the Decemvar 
(for the, Decemviri themſelves knew that their Authority was generally hated, and the Pco- 
ple thought the Senators did not meer, becauſe no private Perſons (as the Decemvus then 
were) had Power to ſurmmon them; ) wherefore they took this for a good opportunity to attempt 
the. recovering of their Liberty, if the People ſhould accompany the Senate, and as the Senators, 
though ſummoned, did not appear , ſo the People ſhould withſtand the Levy. Thus the People 
mutrered:.'whul{t there was fardly ere a Senator 1n the Forum, and but very tew 1n the City; 
for they were ſo diſguſted at the management of affairs that they were gone into the Coun- 
try ; minding their own butineſs only, but negle&ing the publick; and thinking themlelves 
ſo-far out of harms way, as they could get from the converſation or fight of ſuch Tyranni- 
cal Maſters. They. therefore not coming according to the Summons, the Decemviri ſent 
ther Officers all about to their ſeveral Houſes, not only to diſtrain upon their Goods , but 
to enquire ,, Whether they ſtaid away on purpoſe ? But they brought anſwer back, That the Se- 
nators were in the Country, -Wuth which the Decemvir1 were better pleaſed, than if they had 
been at home, and refuſed to obey their Authority. Wherefore they ordered, that they ſhould 
be all ſent for,..and appointed a'Senate-the day following: which being more numerous than 
was exſpected, the People thoughe their Liberty was betrayed by the Senators, for that they 
appeared at the Summons of ſuch Perſons ( who being out of Office, were no more, nor 
had no more Power than private Men, unleſs they a violence) as though they had cal- 

led them thither by Legal Authority. | 

But though they came pretty readily into the Court, we hear they did not fo eaſily ſub- 

mut in giving their opinions there. For 'tis reported that L. Valerius Potirus, after Ap. Clau- 

dius had ſpoken, and before their opinions were deſired, asking leave ro ſay, ſomewhat of the 

Gommonwealth,, the Decemviri with menaces torbad him; whereupon proteſting he would go 

forth to the People, he.went and raiſed a Tumult. 4. Horatius Barbatus too was as fherce, they 

ſay, as he; calling them ten Tarquins, and putting them in mind that the Kings were baniſhed by 

the Valeru.and Horatu. Not that Men ere then aweary of the Name of King ( for it was a 

Title fit for Jove himſelf, and a ſtile given net only ts Romulus the founder of their City, but to 

all the ſucceeding Kings, being yet alſo ſolemnly reteined among the Prieſts ) but it was the pride 

and violence of a King which they hated. If then ſuch wices were not tolerable either in their pre- 


ſent King.,' or the Son of that King, who can brook them in ſo many private Men? Let them take © 


heed, leſt by forbidding Men to ſpeak freely in the Senats-houſe they provoked them to make a noiſe 
when they. were out of it. Nor could he ſee any reaſon, why he, though a private Man , might 
70s 


not as well aſſemble the People, as they the Senate. Whenever they pleaſed they mioht try how muc} 
harder it 2vas to windicate their Liberty , than for them to deſire 5 ns, of their Gs Bhs 
mini. They talk of a Sabine War, as if there could be any War more fatal to the Roman Peo- 
ple, than what they waged with them; who though they were made on Purpoſe to eftabliſh Laws 
had left no Law in the City : having aboliſhed all Aſſemblies, annual Magiſtrates, and the carts 
of Governing, which was the only means to make all People equally free, yea, though they were Pri- 
wvate Men, had the Enſigns and Authority of Kings. There had been formerly, after the Kings 
were expelled, Magiſtrates made out of the Patricians, and after that (when the People ſeparated 
themſelves mmto the ſacred Mount ) out of the People too; de(iring to know, which Order they were 
of. Of the People? What did they do with the Peoples advice or conſent ? Of the Nobility ? Why 
had they not had a Senate then almoſt this whole Year; and now they had one, forbad any Man 
70 [peak in behalf of the Commonwealth * He therefore admoniſhed them not to Plave too much hopes 
in uther folks fears ; for Men now thought they ſuffered more than they feared. 

Horatizs having made this bold Speech, the Decemviri could not tell whether they ſhould Tx, 
be angry or pleaſed, nor what would become of the buſineſs, *till at laſt C. Claudizs, who 
was Uncle to Appizs the Decemvir, made a Speech more like a Petition, than an invedtive, 
or reprimend, deſiring him, for his Brothers and Appius's Fathers ſake, to remember that civil 
Society in which he was born, rather than that curſed League which he had made with his Col- 
legues: that he deſired he would ſo do much more upon his own account than that of the publick. For 

, the Commonwealth would have right done it, if not by Men of violence, at leaſt by ſome body even 
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againſt their wills: but that great quarrels commonly ariſe from great diſputes, of which he dreaded 
the event, Now though the Decemviri forbad any Man to ſpeak of any thing but what they 
had propoſed, yet they could not in modeſty interrupt Claudizs; wherefore he fnade an end 
of his Speech, and told them he was of opinion, That no Decree of Senate ought then to be made. 
Which ſaying of his, all Men interpreted, as if he had look'd upon the Decemviri as private 
perſons: for upon that ſcore many Conſular Men ſubſcribed to what he declared. But there 
was another opinion amongſt them, which though it ſeemed ſomewhat harſher , had leſs 
| force 1n 1t; by which 1t was adviſed, that the Senators ſhould meet and make an Interrex, For 
thoſe that were of that opinion, by applying themſelves to the Court in ſuch a manner, acknowledg- 
ed ſome kind of amherity in thoſe that called that Senate, whereas the other party, who would have 
0 Decree made at that time, had made them only private perſons. By this means the Cauſe of 
the Decemvir1 growing weak, L. Cornelizrs Maluginenfis, Brother to M. Cornelizrs the Decem- 
k vir, being reſerved, of all the Conſular Men, on purpoſe to ſpeak laſt , pretended a great 
: concernment for the War, and took occaſion thereby to defend his Brother and all his Col- 
legues ; ſaying, He wondred how it ſhould happen,that they who had ſought after the Decemvirate 
{o earneſtly themſelves , ſhould either alone, or more than any others, oppoſe the Decemviri? Or how 
zt came to paſs, that thcugh for ſo many menths when the City was at quiet, no Man made any que- 
 - ſtion, whether they were leggl Magiſtrates that had the ſovereign Power in their hands, they ſhould 
: 20w engage in Cruil Luarrels, when their Enemies were almoſt at their Gates ; unleſs perhaps they 
thought, amidſt ſuch diſturbances, it might not ſo well be diſcerned what they did. But he thought 
it not fair or juſt for any Man, now when their winds ſhould be imployed with greater matters, to 
make any other thing the ground of delay to ſuch a weighty affair. For his part he would agree, 
that whereas Valerius and Horatius pretended the Decemruiri were ont of their Office before the Ides 
of May, the Senate, when the Wars were over, and the Commcnwealth at reſt , ſhould debate of 
it : and that even now Appius Claudius ſhculd ſo prepare himſelf as to give an account of that Aſ- 
ſembly, which he, being a Decemwvir himſelf, held for. the creating of the Decemviri; and ſhould 
put it to the queſtion, whether they were created for one year only, or for ſo long time "till what Laws 
were lacking ſhould be paſſed. But he thought beſt at preſent to omit all other things except the 
War : concerning which, if common fame was falſe, and not only other Meſſengers, but even the 
Tuſculan Embaſſadors alſo brought them wrong intelligence, they ſhould ſend out Scouts, to find the 
certamty, and bring a true relation of it. But if they believed the Meſſengers and the Embaſſadors, 
they ought to make a Levy aſſoon as they could: and the Decemwiri to lead the Armies wheres 
ever they pleaſed, without any other cauſe to obſtruct them. : | 
"The Jumior Senators ſo over-voted the reſt of the Houſe as to make them comply with this XLI, 
advice. Therefore Valerizs and Horatizs rifing up again more vehement than = ky Cry- 
ed out, They would have leave to ſpeak touching the Commonwealth ; that they would ſpeak to the 
People, if the Fattion would not let them do ſo there : for no private perſons could binder them either 


; in the Senate-houje, or any other Aſſembly ; nor would they yield to y- imaginary Authority. Then 
: Appins, ſuppoiing that their Power was like to be ruined, if they did nor reſiſt the violence 
F of thoſe Men with equal audacity, cryed out, It had been better for you to have ſpoken to the 


buſineſs in hand ; and to Valerims, who ſaid, He would not hold his tongue for any private per- 
ſen, he commanded a Lactor to go and ſeize him. Upon which Yalerius, at the door 0 
the Senate-houle, calling the Romans to winels of what he had done, L. Cornelizs took Ap- 
pizes 1n his Arms, and though he did nor conſult the good of him whuch he ſeemed to ſave, 
decided the conteſt: fo that Valerius, by Cornelias's means, had leave to ſay what he would. 
But his Liberty reaching no farther than words, the Decemvirt had their ends. The Con- 
fular Men allo and the Seniors, by reaſon of that remaining grudg they had tothe 1 ory 
ower, 
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Power, which they thought the People were more in love with than the Authoricy ot the 
Conſuls, were cven better pleaſed afterward that the Decemviri ſhould go out of their Ot- 
fice voluntarily, than that the People ſhould riſe again through hatred to them. For if the 
matter were gently managed, fo as to put the Conſuls into their former ſtate without popu- 
lar noiſe and tumult, the People _ poflibly ( either by the interpoſition of Wars, or mo- 
deration of the Conſuls in their Office) be brought to forget the Tribunes. So then the Se- 


* nate agreed to make a Levy; and the Juniors, ſeeing the Power of the Decemviri was with- 
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out Appeal, anſwered to their Names. When therefore the Legions were raiſed , the De- 
cemvirt choſe among themſelves fit Perſons to go into the War, and to Command the Ar- 
my. The chief of iS Decemviri were Q. Fabizs and Ap. Claudius: but the War ſeemed grea- 
ter at home than abroad. They therefore thought that Appius's violence was more fit to ap- 
peaſe the City Tumults; and that Fabirs, though a __ of no great conſtancy in good 
Actions, was very Skillful in Military Aﬀairs. For the Pecemvirt and his Collegue had fo 
altered this Man, who had been formerly very famous for his Conduct both in Peace and 
War, that he choſe rather to be like 4ppirs than himſelf. To him therefore they comnurz 
ted the management of the War againit the Sabines, making Mar. Rabuleins, and Q. Peti- 
lizs his Collegues; whilſt 2M. Cornelizs, with L. Minucizs, T. Antonius, Ceſo Dulins and M. 
Sergins, was lent into Algidum; Sp. Oppizs being, by general conſent, left attiitanr ro 4p. 
Claudixs in the Government and Defence of the City. 

But the Commonwealth was managed no better in the Wars than it was at home: though 
the Commanders only fault was, that they had made themſelves odious to their feliow Catt- 
Zens; bur the reſt of the blame lay all upon the Soldiers: who to hinder any thing t;om being 
ever done proſperouſly under the Conduct of the Decemvini, permitted them to be ovei come, 
though to their own as well as their Leaders diſhonour. So they were routed nor only by the 
Sabines at Ereatum, but by the e/£qus in Algidam. Whereupon making haſt from Erezum 1n 
the night time they pitched their Camp on a rifing ground more near theCity, between Fidene 
and Cruſtumenia: to which place ſeeing the Enemies purſued them,they never engaged 1n a fair 
Battel,bur detended themſelves by the Situation of the place, and with a Bullwark, not by their: 
Courage or Arms. But their offence 1n A/gidum was far greater,and ſo was their {laughter too: 
beſides that, they loſt their Camp alſo, with all their Baggage, and ran away to Tuſculum, 
where they hoped (nor failed they then of their expectation )) to hve by the kindneſs and 
mercy of thoſe old friends they had there. In the mean time ſuch dreaatul news was broughe 
to Rome, That laying aſide their batred to the Decemwviri, the Senate thought fit to [et Watches all 
about the City: commanding all that could bear Arms to ſecure the Walls, and ſtand im Gariſons be- 
fore the Gates, Nor only fo, but they ordered Arms and ſupplies to be leut ro Tuſculwm; and 
that the Decemvir: ſhould go from the Caſtle of Tuſculum into a Camp: that the other Camp 
ſhould be transferred from Fidenz into the Sabine Territories; and that, by a voluntary At- 
tack upon them , the Enenues ſhould be deterred from making any attempt upon the 


ity. | | 
To the ſlaughter received from the Enemy, the Decemviri added two horrid Exploits, 
the one 1n the Wars, and the other at home. The firſt of which was this: There was one 
L. Siccius 1n the Country of the Sabines, who, through the hatred which he bore co the De- 
cemviri, having talked privately with the common Soldiers about creating Tribunes,and of a 
ſeceſlion or departure of the People, was ſent before as a Scout to view the place where they - 
ſhould incamp; the Soldiers that were ſent along with him, being commanded, when they 
came to a convenient place, tro murther him. But they did not do it without ſoine kind of re- 
taliation : for many of the Rufhans fell before him as he made reſiſtance; for he defended 
himſelf, though ſurrounded by them, with a Courage proportionable to the mighty ſtrength 
of his Body. The reſt came and brought news to the Camp, zhat Siccius was ſurprized, but 
loſt hu life wery manfully , and that ſome of the other Soldiers died with him. They beheved 
the 002 pc and ſent a Party to bury thoſe who were ſlain, by permiſſion of the De- 
cemviri: who when they ſaw ne'r a Body there rifled, but Siccizs lying in the middle, Arm- 
ed, with all their Bodies turned toward him, and no body or footſteps of any Enemy that 
either was there or gone away, they concluded he was certainly killed by their own Soldi- 
ers, and ſo brought back the Corps. Whereupon the Camp was filled with envy, and would 
have had the Body of Siccizs ſtraight carried to Rome, had not the Decemviri made haſte 
to prepare a Military Funeral for him at the. publick expence. So he was buried with great 
we nrma oY among the Soldiers, and the Decemyviri were very ill ſpoken of among the vul- 
ar People. | 

k This was attended with another crime in the City which was occaſioned by luſt : being 
no leſs fatal in the event, than that, which for the Rape and death of Lucretia, had expel- 
led the Tarquims out of the City and Kingdom: 1o that the Decemviri did not only come to 
the ſame.end, as the Kings had done, but the cauſe alſo of their loſing their Authority was 
the very ſame. Ap. Claudins was inſtigated by Luſt to raviſh an ordinary Plebeian Damſel; 
whoſe Father, L. Virginius, was a Captain in Algidum; being a Man of a good life both at 
home and in the War, nor were his Wife and Children leſs vertuous. Thus YVirginizs had 
eſpouſed his Daughter to one L. {cilizs, a favourer of the Tribunes, who was a keen Man, 
| and 
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and very well known to be a great ſtickler for the People: Tntereſt. Appins therefore being 
inflamed with Love, endeavoured to win this Maid (who was at Womans eſtate and ve 
Beauriful) by mony and fair promiſes; bur when he ſaw her every way guarded with modeſty 
and chaſtity, applied his mind to cruel and outragions violence. He 1mployed and ſaborned 
M. Claudins, a Chent of his, to challenge her for bs Slawe, and not to yield to any who ſhould —_ 
quire ſhe might be free till the Tryal of her Liberty was over : for he thought; that now her Fa- 
cher was abſent, he had the better opportunity to do her wrong. Whereupon, as the Maid 
was coming into the Forum (wherein Shops were petit Schools) the Decemvirs ſervant laid 
his luſtful hands upon her, laying, She was the Daughter of his Bond1woman, and her elf a Slawe: 
and commanding her to follow him, -or he'd drag her away by force. The poor Gal being ama- 
zcd at the furprize, her Nurſe cryed out, and defired the People to afliſt her, which made a 
great concourſe about them. By which means the crowd, who knew her Father Virginizs and 
her Lover ſc:lizs to be very popular Men, were upon their account, and the ndignrty offered 
to her, ready to help the Virgin. So ſhe was reſcued from his violence; bur he told them 
T hey need not make a tumult ; he would take a more legal courſe, and not uſe force. He therefore 
warned her to appear before the Magiſtrate, whilſt thole that were preſent, adviſed her to 
follow him. When they came before Appius, the Plaintiff tells the ſtory to the Judg ( who 
knew it all before, as being himſelf the contriver of it, ) That ſhe was born in his Houſe, and 
thence by ſtealth conveyed to the Houſe of Virginius, whoſe Wife brought her up as her own Child : 
zhat he could prove, and would prove it by Virginius's own Confeſſion , who was moſt concerned in 
that injury : but that, in the mean time, it was but juſt a Servant, as ſhe was, ſhould go aling 
with her Maſter. To which the Girls Advocates made anſwer, and {aid, That Virginius 25 
abſent in the ſervice of the Commonwealth, but would be there in 10 days, if he had nctice of the 
aff air : that it was unreaſonable there ſhould be any diſpute concerning his Children in his abſence; 
wherefore they deſired the whole matter might be put off "till bis return : that he weuld ſuffer her 
to have her freedom ( according to a Law, which he himſelf had made ) *till the Tryal were 
_ and not let a Maid of her Age undergo the hazard of her good Name, before that of her 
L1 erty. 

Then Appins told them 1n a Preface to his Decree, That very Law, which Virginius's friends 
brought to back their requeſt, declared how much he favoured Liberty : but that would not be a ſure 
guard for Liberty, where the cauſe was altered and waried by difference of caſes and perſons. For 
ro thoſe perſons, who were to be made free, becauſe any Man may ſue , what they ſaid was Law; 
but in the caſe of that Maid, who was in her Fathers cuſtody, there was no body elſe, to whom the 
Maſter of her could reſign his poſſeſſion: wherefore he theug ht fit that her Father ſhould be ſent for, 
though in the mean time he that challenged her ſhould not loſe has right, but ſhould take the Girl home 
with him, upon ſecurity, to bring her again into Court, when he came, who was her pretended Fa- 
zher. Againſt this unjuſt Decree there were many who murmured, but ne'r an one of them 
durkt ſay a word; *till P. Numitorizes-the Girls Uncle, and her Lover Tcilizs came in: for whom 
the crowd made way; but juſt as the Multitude were thinking that by the Interpoſition of 1ci- 
lizs they nughr be able to thwart Appizs, the Lictor cryed out, He has Decreed it, and with that 
pur by 1cilizrs, who was very loud upon the point. Whereupon, though his nature was very 
mild, he was inflamed by that indignity, and ſaid, Appizrs ! You ſhould remsve me hence with a 
Dagger, that you may have that kept private which you would fain conceal, Know, I am to mar- 
ry this Maid, who u to be my chaſ# Wife. Wherefore call all your own Lictors, and thoſe of 
your Collegnes too, about you, and bid them make ready your Rods and Axes, yet Icaluus's Sweet= 
heart ſhall not tarry any where without her Fathers Doors. No, though you have taken away the 
Tribunes aid, and their Appeal from the People of Rome (which were the to forts, whereby to 
defend our Liberty ) it does not follow that your Luſt muſt tyrannize over our Children, and our 
Wiwes too. Exert your malice upon our backs and necks, but let our Chaſtity at leaſt be ſecure, 
If jhe ſuffer any violence, I will conjure the Romans, as ſhe 3s my Spouſe , Virgins the Soldi- 
ers, as (be zs his Daughter , and all of ws implore both Gods and Men to vindicate her quarrel ; 
wor ſhalt thou ever repeat that Decree without firſt killing of me. IT deſire thee, Appius, to con- 
ſider well what thou art going to do; And let Virgins, hen he comes, take care what he does 

concerning his Daughter : only let him know ths , that if he does not windicate her, he muſt get 
her another Husband. But in the mean time I'll loſe my life in aſſerting my Miſtriſſes Liberty , 
rather than my honour by deſerting her. 

With that the Multitude was much incenſed, and a tumult hike to ariſe; but the Liftors 
ſtood abour Tcilirs, and fo it proceeded no farther than hard words: upon which Appizzs began 
and ſaid, Virginizes was not defended by Icilius, but a turbulent Man, who even at that time bad 
a great deſire to be a Tribune, ſought an occaſion to move Sedition : though he'd give him no reaſon 
at that time. Yet, that he might know, he did not refrain upon the ſcore of hx petulance, but for 
rbe ſake of Virginius ( who as abſent ) out of refpett to the name of a Father, and the care he had 
to preſerve every ones Liberty, though he would not paſs ſentence that day , nor make any Decree, 
but would deſire of M. Claudius, to quit his right in ſome meaſure, and let the Girl be vindicated 
zext day, yet if her Father did not then appear , he aſſured Icaluus, and others like him, that his 
Law ſhould not want an aſſerter, nor a Decemvirs conſtancy. Not that he would call together hs 
Collegues Lifors to corre&} the Authors of ſedition, but would be content with his wn, —— 

eng 
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the time of Tryal being put off, and the Girls Advocates being gone away, they thought good 
firſt of all, that Icilius's Brother, and Numitorius's Son, 1290 attive young Lads, ſhould go imme- 
diately and fetch Virgins with all peed out af the Camp : for thereupon depended the Girls Life, 
that the winditator of the injury done to her, ſhould be preſent in Court next day, at the time appointed, 
They thexefore went as they were ordered, and being on Horſeback Galloped the ſooner to 
carry Virginius the news. In the mean time, he that challenged the Gurl, being very urgent 
to have Security for her appearance (which [cilizs {aid he was ſeeking as faſt as he could, as 
being mighty induſtrious to delay the time 'till the Meſſengers were got tothe Camp)the Mul- 
titude all round him held up their hands, and thereby ſhewed, they were ready each man of 
them t6 be ſecurity for Icilius. To whom he replied, I thank you; to morrow Th make uſe of you, 
at preſent T have Security enough. So Virginia was vindicated by the Security which her Relati- 
ons gave. Appius having ſtaid there ſome little time, leſt he ſhofld ſeem to have fate upon 
that account enly, and ſeeing that all the People neglected their own affairs our of the care 
and concern they had upon them for that ſingle Damſel, (fo that no Body apphed themſelves 
to him) he went home, and wrote to his Collegues in the Camp, That they ſhowld not give 
Virginius any furlow | or leave to come away from bis Colours | but, more than that, to keep him in 
ſafe Cuſtody. Which wicked advice was, as it ought to have been, too late: for YVirginins ha- 
ving got leave, was come away at the firſt Watch | about the edg of night ] and the Letter 
=o4 2. detainment came to no purpoſe the next morning. 

Afſoon as it was day, the whole City ſtood in the Forum, full of expectation , *till Virgi- 
zius, Clad in ſordid Apparel, [ as Mourners uſe to be | led his Daughter (who was 1n the 
like attire) down into the Forum, being accompanied with ſeveral Matrons, and a great 
number of Advocates. There going about to get the Peoples favour, he did not beg of them, 
but challenged their afliſt ance as his due: ſlaying, That he ſtood EVery day mm the ATM for therr 
Wives and Children; nor as there any other Man , that had more ſtrenucus and brisk attions to 
brag of. What good did it do him, though the City 2vere ſafe, if his Children muſt ſuffer all the 
extremities of captivity ? Thus he went about talking to thz People, as if he had been, in a 
manner, at a publick Afſembly. #:#is allo. ſaid the like; but the Women that went along 
with them moved the People much more with their {ilent tears than they did with all they 
ſaid. Againſt all which Appius was very obſtinate ( 1o great is the force of madneſs rather 
than love ) and went up into the Tribunal: where the Plaintift beginning to complain, hat 
he was hindered by-popular ambition from having Juſtice done him the day before; before either 
he could make an end of his requeſt, or Virgmius be admitted to ſpeak, Appius prevented and 
interrupted them. What he ſaid before his Decree (though perchance old Authors have 
told us true enough, yet) becauſe I find nothing probable to be ſaid 1n the caſe of ſuch an 
unworthy Decree, I think fit to give you that which 1s certain juſt barely as it lies, That 
he Decreed ſhe ſhould be a ſlave. Whereupon all People were at firſt amazed with admiration 
to ſee ſo heinous a thing done: but then were for ſome time filent. After which, as 2M. 
Claudius amidſt all the Matrons went to ſeize the Maid, being received with a lamentable 
moan which they made, Virgini«s oftering to ſtrike Appins, told him, 7 have betrothed xy 
Daughter to Icaluus , not to thee; and have bred her up to make a Wife, not a Whore n. Weuldjt 
thou, like Beaſts, make uſe promiſcuouſly of any bedfellow? I cannot tell, whether theſe People can 
endure it, but I hope they will not that have Arms about them, With that he that challenged the 
Maid being repelled by the crowd of Women and Advocates that ſtood about her, the Cryer 


commanded filence. 


XLVIIL Then the Decemvir, having his mind abandoned to luſt, ſaid, He could prove, not only by 


Icthus's railing, and Virginins's violence, whereof the Roman People were his witneſs, but by cer- 
tain evidence alſo, that there were Cabals in the City all night long for raiſing of Sedition. For 
which reaſon he, who knew their Deſign, came thither attended with Men in Arms ; not to hurt any 
Man, that was quiet, but by his Authority to reſtrain ſuch as diſturbed the Peace of the City: there- 
fore it had been better for thews to have been quiet, Go, Littor ! ſaid he, put by the crowd, and 
make way for the Maſter to ſeize bis Slave. Afloon as he had fo ſaid (with a thundring voice 
and full of rage) the Multitude removed of their own accord, and the deſerted Maid ſtood 
there as a prey to injuſtice. Then Yirginixs ſeeing he had no manner of afliſtance by him, 
ſaid, T beſeech you, Apps! firſt ro pardon a Fathers grief, if I have ſaid any thing too ſevere a- 
gainſt thee: and then, ſuffer the nurſe, here in the preſence of the Maid, to inquire what the mat- 
zer really xs: to the end, that if 1 am falſly called her Father, I may go bence the better [atisfied. 
Having obtained leave, he led his Daughter and the Nurſe near to the Temple of Cloa- 
cina by the Shops, which are now called, The new ones, and there ſnatching a knife from a 
Butcher, cryed out, Thus, Daughter! ( ſince I can do it no other way) do I vindicate thy Liber. 
23: and with that he ſtabbed her; looking back toward the Tribunal, and ſaying, Appius : 
with this blood I deſtine thee to Death. Thereupon a great uproar being made at the fight of 
ſuch an horrid a&t, Appius was moved, and commanded Virginius to be laid hold on; but he 
with his Sword made way whereever he went, 'till he, and the Multitude allo that followed 
him, came to the Camp. In the mean time Tcilius and Numitorins taking up the dead Body, 
ſhewed it to the People, deploring Appius's Injuſtice, the Girls unhappy Beauty , and the neceſſi- 
ty of her Fathers doing what he did: Whulſt the Matrons that followed cryed out, Has that 
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the conſequence of getting Children ? Was that the reward of Chaſtity? With other expoſtulations, 
which 1n ſuch a caſe ſemale ſorrow the more it drowns their weak reaſon, ar the greater 
aggravation ſiaggeſts. But the Men, and eſpecaally 7ilius, were wholly taken up in exclaini- 
ing, that the Tribunes Power, and the Appeal to the People, were taken away, beſides other 
publick abuſes. | | | 
The Multitude was ſturred up, partly by the heinouſneſs of the Fact, and partly through XLIX. 
hopes of having then an opportunity to recover their Liberty. Appius gave order one while 
that 1ci{ius ſhould be called, another while, that if he would not come willingly, he ſhould 
be dragged thither; and art laſt, ſeeing the Serjeants could not get to him, he himſelf. with 
a company of Patrician young Men, going through the crowd, commanded him to be car- 
ried to Priſon. But at this time there were about 7cilius, not only the Multitude , but the 
' Leaders of the Multitude allo, L.Valerius, and 2M. Horatins; who, repelling the Li&or, told 
him, IF he were come to take him upon a legal account, they would wvindicate Icilus from any pri- 
' "ate perſon: and if he endeavoured to take him by force, there were thoſe, that would be hard enough 
for him, Hence aroſe a great {quabble, the Lictor ſetting upon Yalerius and Horatius, whilſt 
the Mulatude broke his Faſces | 3. e. Rods ] all to pieces. Appixs therefore went up into the 
Afembly ; Horatius and Valerius followed him , and them the Aſſembly would hearken to, 
though they bawled when Appius ſpoke. And now Yalerius with Authority commanded the 
Lictors to depart from that private Man ; inſomuch that Appius, whoſe heart was broken, 
being in fear of his life, got into an Houſe near the Forum, unknown to his Adverſaries, 
with his head covered. Then Sp. Oppius, to affiſt his Collegue, came furiouſly into the Fo- 
rum on the other 11de; but ſaw the Government overcome þ ſtrength. Whereupon advi- 
ſing with ſeveral People, and agreeing to every thing they ſaid, he was afraid, though he 
had many to back him, when he ordered a Senate to be called. Which Action, becauſe 
great part of the Senators ſeemed to diſlike the Adts of the Decemviri, appeaſed the Multi- 
tude out of hopes which they had that in that Senate their Power would come to an end. 
The Senate alſo thought fit nor only to avoid provoking the Multitude , but much more to 
provide, leſt Virginius's arrival ſhould cauſe any commotion 1n the Army. Wherefore ſome 
of the Jumior Senators were ſent to the Camp, which was at that time on the Mountain Ye- 
cilins, to tell the Decemviri, That they muſt do their utmoſt to keep rhe Soldiers {2 mutinying + 
among whom,Virginius cauſed a greater diſturbance than he had left behind him in the City. 
For bet1des, that he was ſezn to come with a Party of almoſt four hundred Men, who,moved 
by the indignity of his misfortune, had made themſelves his Companions, the knife was alſo 
naked in his hand, and himſelf all ſprinkled with Blood, which made the whole Camp ſtare \ 
upon him; and the fight'of ſo many Roman Gowns 1n the Camp made the Multitude of Ci- 
tizens ſeem ſomewhat more than they were. When they asked himi, What the matter 5vas 2 
he cryed, and for a good while ſaid never a word, but after the crowd of thoſe that flocked 
about him ſtood ſtill, and filence was commanded, he told them all things 1n order as they 
were tranſacted. Which having done, he held up his hands, and begged of his fellow Sol- 
diers, That they would not impute that to him which was Ap. Claudius's crime, nor hate him as a 
Murderer of his vivn Children.That his Daughter was more dear to him than his life if ſhe could have 
lived to enjoy her Liberty and preſerve her Chaſtity: But when he ſaw her dragged like a Slave 
to be made a Whore en, he thought it better for him to loſe his Child by death than by diſgrace. 
That he through his mercy to her was fallen into a ſhew of cruelty ; nor would he have ſurvrved his 
Daughter unleſs he had been in hopes,by the help of hu fellow Soldiers to revenge her Death. They alſs 
he knew, had Daughters and Wives; nor was the luſt of Ap. Claudius extinguiſhed by his Daugh= 
ters death, but that the more he eſcaped puniſhment, the more extravagant he would be. That by 
another Mans calamity they were taught to provide againſt the like injury. As for his part, his 
Wife was. dead; bis Daughter, becauſe ſhe could Iive no longer in Chaſtity, died a miſerable, but 
an honeſt death : herefore Appius's luſt had now no temptation in his houſe. That he would 
windicate his oivn Body from any other violence which he could offer, with the ſame Courage that . 
be did that of hs Daughter. Let other men. look to themſelves and their Children. As Virginius 
raved out to this purpoſe, the Multitude anſwered him with ſhouts, and ſaid, They would not 
be wanting either to revenge his grief , or vindicate their own Liberty, Upon whuch the Citi- 
5 zens that were mixt 1n the crowd of Soldiers, complaining to the fame effe&, and tellmg 
| them how much worſe things would have look'd if they had ſeen them, than they were re- 
; preſented; affiiming alſo, that Rowe was 1n a tumult, and that there was news brought of Ap- 
2ius's being almoſt killed and gone into Banyſhment, they perſuaded them to make an Alarm, 
to rake up the Enfigns, and march toward Rowe. The Decemvin being ſtartled at what they 
ſaw, as well as that which they had done at Rome, ran to the ſeveral parts of the Camp, to ap- 
peaſe the tunules. Where though they proceeded with all mildneſs, they had no atifwer but 
this, that if any of them pretended to Government, rhey | 1. Ce. the Soldiers ] were Men and 
in Arms. So they went 1nto the City with a full body, and fate down upon the Aventine ; 
from whence, as the People came that way, they exhorted them to retrieve their Liberty, and 
make new Tribunes of che People : nor was there any other angry word heard. Sp. Oppiut 
called a Senate; in which they d1d not think fit to proceed roughly, for that they themſelves 
had given the occaſion for that Sedition ; but they ſent thres Embatladors, who were _ 
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lar Men, viz. Sp. Tarpeizs, C. Fulins and P. Sulpicirs, to ask them 1n the name of the Senate, 
By whoſe Order they left their Camp ? or what they meant by poſting themſelves upon the Aventine 7 
and turning the 4 uf bo their Enemies, to inuade their own Country? To which they wanted not 
an anſwer, but only ſome body to give it; as having yet no certain Leader, nor daring f1ngly 
to expoſe themſelves to envy. Only this the Multitude ſaid all together, it they would ſend L. 
Valerins and M. Horatizs to them, they would give them their an{wer. 

The Embaſladors being diſmiſſed , Virginirs told the Soldiers, They had wawvered in a buſe- 
meſs of ſome conſequence juſt before, becauſe the Multitude was without an Head : for their anſwer 
as made, though not to their diſadvantage, yet more by chance than any unanimons deſign of theirs. 
Wherefore he would have them make ten Officers , who ſhould govern in Chief, and in a Military 
feile, be called the Tribunes of the Soldiers. Whereupon that Honour being firſt offered to him, 
he rephed , Reſerve this your god opinion of me "till I and you are in better circumſtances. Ay 
Daughter will not let any Honour be agreeable to me as long as I live, nor us it convenient , whilſt 
the Commonwealth zs thus diſturbed, for them to govern you, who are themſelves moſt obnoxiozws t5 
envy. If you have any occafion for me, I'll ſerve you nevertheleſs though I am a private perſon. So 
they made ten Tibunes Military. Nor did the Army 1m the Sabine Country he ſtill: for 
there alſo Icilirs and Numiterius had perſuaded them to a Revolt from the Decemwvir: ; the 
death of Siccizs being remembred with as much abhorrence, as the late news of Virginias be- 
ing ſo baſely attempted, was heard. @:ilizs, when he heard that there were Tribunes of 
the Soldiers made in the A4wvertine, leſt the Aſſemblies in the City ſhould follow the exam- 
ple of the Soldiers, and chuſe the ſame Men Tribunes of the People, he ( who was wel! 
verſed in popular affairs, and had a mind to that Dignity) himſelf alſo, before he went to 
the City, took care to have the like number choſen among his Soldiers, with the ſame An- 
thority. After that, they enter the City at the Gate Collma with ther Colours Diſplayed, 
and marched in a full Body through the middle of the City up to the Aventine. Where joyn- 
ing the other Army, they imployed the twenty "FTribunes of the Soldiers, to chuſe two out 
of themſelves, who ſhould have ſovereign Authority. They theretore choſe A. Oppizes and 
Sex. Manilizs. In the mean time the Senate being concerned for the publick , though they 
{ate every day, ſpent more tune 1n wrangling, than fober conſultations. The Murther of Sic- 
cius, Appius's luſt,and the diſhonours of the War were laid upon the Decemvir ; though 'twas 
at laſt reſolved, that YValerizs and Horatius ſhould go into the Aventine. But that they refuſed 
to do, unleſs the Decemviri would lay down the Enf1gns of that Magiſtracy , which they 
ſhould have quitred an Year before. At which the Decemviri complaining , that they were 
affromted, ſaid, They would lay down that Authority, till they had eſtabliſhed thoſe Laws, upon the 
account of which they were firſt made. 

The People having notice by 2. Duilius , who had been Tribune of the People , that by 
reaſon of their daily contentions, there was nothing done, they removed out of the 4wven- 
tine into the ſacred Mount ; Duzlius affirming to them, That no care would ſink into the Senators 
hearts , before they ſaw the City deſerted : that the ſacred Mount would put them in mind of the 
Peeples conſt ancy ; and then they would know, that unleſs their Power were reſtored, there could be 
210 hopes of Peace. Thereu On they marched along the Way called Via Momentana (but at that 
time Ficulnenſis ) and putched their Camp in the ſacred Mount, fullowing the example of 
their Fathers modeſty, and doing no hurt. The People too all followed the Armv, nor did 
any ſtay behind whoſe age would give them leave to go. Yea, the Wives and Children al- 
ſo went along,demanding of their Husbands and Fathers 1n a moſt miſerable accent,//hbo rhey 
would leave with them in that City ; in which neither Chaſtity nor Liberty was ſecure, and free from 
violence. Now therefore iince at Rome an uncouth ſolitude had made the City look like 2 
Deſart, and that in the Forum there was no body but a few old Men ( for even that too ap- 
peared like a forſaken place, now that the Senators were all ſummoned into their Houle ) 
a great many more belides Horativs and Valerius cried out , What z it, Grave Fathers ! that 
you ſtay for ? Will you let all things decay and come to ruin, becauſe the Decemwiri will not comply 2 
Pray tell me, you Decemwviri! what is that Authority, that you are ſo obfinate in aſſerting ? You 
2vill ere long talk Law to the Houſes and Walls. Are nct_you aſhamed that there ſhould be as many 
Liftors of yours ſeen in the Forum as of Citizens and others? What will you do if an Enemy 
come to the City? What if the Commons , when they ſee us unconcerned at their departure, ſwuld 
come all in Arms* Will you not Iay down your Authority upon the account of the City £ I am ſure we 
uſt have Tribunes of the People,or have no People at all.We ſhall ſooner want Patrician Magiſtrates, 
than they Plebeians. They forced our Fathers to make that new ſort of Magiſtrates which they had 
never had any experience of, much leſs will they now endure the lack of them, ſince they are pleaſed 
with the ſweetneſs of their adminiſtration: eſpecially ſeeing that we our ſelves give them cauſe even 
from our management of things to think they want aſſiſtance. 'Thele kind of Speeches being caſt 
forth from all parts of the. Houſe, and the Decemvirt out-voted, they declared, They would 
be, (ince the Senate would have it ſo, at the diſpoſal of that Court ; defiring and admontthing 
them only this, that they would have a care they did not expoſe them to envy; nor would 
cauſe the People by taſting their blood to long for that of the Senators. 

Then Yalerius and Horatius being ſent to recall the People by what means they thought fit, 
and to compole all differences, were likewiſe ordered to take care that the Decemvir: mighr 
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be ſecure from the rage and violence of the Multitude. They therefore going were recei- 
ved by the People with great joy into the Camp; as being their undoubted Deliverers both 
in the beginning of the Commotion and 1a the ifſue of it : upon which account they had 
thanks gwen them. Then 1cilizs made a Speech before the Multitude, and again, when 
they came to treat of the Conditions, ( the Embaſladors asking what the Peoples demands 


were) he having contrived the matter before the arrival of the Embaſladors, ſaid, they de- 


fired that they might have reaſon to put more truſt in the. equitable management of affairs, 
than in their Arms: For they demanded the Tribuneſhip and the Appeal again, which had been the 
great aids of the People before the Decemviri were created ; and to let the World know the truth of 
it, had ſtirred up the Soldiers or the People to regain their Liberty by a ſeceſſion. Only their De- 
mand touching the puniſhment of the Decemviri was very cruel: For they deſired to have them 
ſurrendred up into their own hands, and threatned, they would burn them «.cve. To which the 
Embaſladors anſwered : That which you demanded like ſober Men, was ſo reaſonable that we 
could have granted it on onr on accords; for thoſe things were only guards for their own Liberty, 
not a Licenſe to offend others. But we muſt rather pardon than indulge your paſſion; becauſe , cut 
of hatred to cruelty you run into it 5 and even before your ſelves are well free, would be lording it 
over your Adverſaries. Will our City never be quiet from puniſhments , which either the Senate in- 
fliet upon the People, or the People upon them? You want a Shield more than a Sword : he # a good 
Citizen encugh, that lives without doing or ſuffering any wrong. If ever you grow dreadful, "twill 
be when you have recovered your Magiſtrates, and your Laws, ſo that the power z all in your 
hands ; then you may determine of our lives and fortunes according to the nature of each caſe; but 
at preſent I think it ſufficient for you to redemand your Liberty. 

Whereupon the Mulritude all cryed out, they might do what they pleaſed, the Embaſſa- 
dors replying, They would return very ſpeedily with all things perfe&ted. So when they 
came and told the Senate what the People ſaid; the other Decemviri, ſeeing there was men- 
tion of their puntſhment (as they expected there ſhould have been ) did not art all refuſe to 
comply But .4ppizrs, a Man of a cruel diſpoſttion,. and extraordinary envious, meaſuring 
the hatred of others toward hum by his toward them, ſaid, Fortune favours no ſluggard. Now 
T fee the conteſt againſt us was deferred till our Adverſaries were Armed : our Blood muſt be ſacri- 
ficed to envy. Were it not for that , I ſhould not care how ſoon I quitted the Decemvirate, "Then 
there was a Decree of Senate made ; That the Decemwiri ſhould quit their Office aſſoon as poſſi- 
ble; that Q. Furms the High-Prieſt ſhould create Tribunes of the People; and that the ſeceſſion of 
the Soldiers and the Commons ſhould not turn to any Mans diſadvantage: Theſe Orders. of Se- 
nate being paſſed, and the Senate diſmiſſed , the Decemviri came forth into the Afſembly, 
and publickly laid down their Office to the great joy of all the People. This news was carrt- 
ed to the Commons, all the Men that were left in the City attending upon the Embaſſadors, 
who were met by another glad Multitude ont of the Camp ; both of then congratulating each 
other for the Liberty and Concord which was reſtored to their City. Then the Embaſla- 
dors in an Aſſembly made this Speech. For the good, happineſs and proſperity of your ſelves and 
the Commonwealth, return into your Country, to your Houſhold-gods, your Wives and Children: and 
ſince you have lived here with that modeſty, as not to injure any Mans eſtate to ſupply even the ne- 
ceſſities of ſuch a Multitude, carry the modeſty with you into the City : go into the Aventine, from 
whence you came : in that happy place, where you laid the firſt foundations of your Liberty , you 
ſhall make Tribunes of the People : the High-Prieſt will be ready to hold the Aſſembly. To whuch 
they lowdly and cheerfully gave their aſſent, approving all that he ſaid. With that they faced 
about with their En{tgns, and marching toward Rome, vied 1n joy with all they met. But 
though they were in Arms, they went falent through the City into the Aventine, where the 
High Prieſt immediately calling an Aſſembly, they created Tribunes; of which the firſt of 
all was A. Virgins, then L. Icilims, and P. Numitorius, the Uncle of Virgma, who were the 
cauſe of the ſeceſſion. Then C. Sicinivs deſcended from him,who 1s reported to have been the 
frit T:1bune of the People made in the ſacred Mount:and M.Dwilius,who had been an honou- 
rable Tribuneſhip before the Decemvir: were created, nor had been wanting to the People 1n 
'their Conflicts with the Decemvir1. Then ont of hope more than for any deſert,they elected 

M.Titinnins, M. Pomponius, GC. Apronizes, P,V/ illizs, and C. Oppras. At his entrance into the Of- 
ce, L. Icilius unmediately preterred a Bill to the People, and they agreed to it, That the ſe- 
ceſſion from the Decemwviri ſhould turn to no Mans diſadvantage. And then A. Dwilinus got another 


LIV. 


pailed for creating of Cenſuls with Liberty of Appeal ; all this being done by a Council of 


the People in the Prata Flaminia, now called Circus Flaminius | 1. e. a place for Exerci- 
ſes. ] 

Then L.Vakrius and M. Horatius were created Conſuls by an Interrex [one that Govern- 
ed when there was no chief Magiſtrate] who immediately from that time began their Ot- 
fice: whoſe Conſulare, though 1t were managed without any umyury to the Senate, yet, be- 


ing popular, gave offence. For whatſoever was done 1n fayour of the Peoples Liberty they | 


thought diminiſhed their Power. Firſt of all; when it was as 1t were a Moot peint, Whe- 
ther the Senate ſhould be obliged by any order of the People, they made a Law 1n the Comitia Cen- 
zuriata, That what the Commons eſtabliſhed in their Tribes, ſhould bind all the People : by which 
Law they gave a keen Weapon to the TR After which they not only reſtored, boy 
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alſo for the future fortified another Conſular Law about Appeals (which was the ſole guard 
to their Liberty, but had been overthrown and evacuated by the Power of the Decemviri ) 
by paſling a new At; That no Man ſhould make any Magiſtrate without Appeal ; cr if he did, 
it ſhould be lawful to kill bim ; nor ſhould the killing of him be counted a Capital Crime. When 
they had thus fortified the Commons, on the one hand with Liberty of Appeal, and on the 
other with the aid of the Tribunes, they made the 'Tribunes alſo Holy or Þwidlable (which 
was a thing almoſt quite forgotten) by renewing of ſome very ancient Ceremonies. Nor 
did they make them ſo only 1n'a Religious ſenſe only, but 1n point of Law too; ordaining, 
That whoſoever ſhould offer any injury to the Tribunes, </Ediles, arm or Decemwviri | for 10 
the Tribunes here are called from their number ] ſhould be reckoned a publick Enemy , whom 
any one might kill, and his Goods be ſold at the Temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera. By which 
Law the Learned ſay no Man is made Holy or Inviolable; but that he who hurts any of them, 


* Scrum. is ordained to be lookt upan as * curſed. Therefore an Xdile may be ferzed , and carried 
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away by a Superior Magiſtrate; which though 1t be: not legally done (tor it is huring hum, 
who by this Law 1s not to be 1ured ) yet 1t 15 an argument , that an Adile 15 not reck- 
oned Holy or Inviolable: but, they ſay, that the Tribunes are _Inviolable by an old Oath 
and Obligation that the Commons were under, when they fir{t created that Authority, 
There have been ſome, who have ſaid, that by this ſame Horatian Law provition was made 
for the Judges and Preztors alſo, becauſe they were created with the ſame Ceremomies as the 
Conſals: for they called a Conſul, Fadex, 3. e. a Judg. Which Interpretation 1s eahily con- 
futed, becauſe in thoſe days it was not yet the cuſtom to call a Contal, Judg, but Pretor. 
Theſe then were the Conſular Laws. But it was ordained alſo by the ſame Confuls; That 
the Aﬀs of the Senate ſhould be carried to the Temple of Ceres, to be kept by the eEdile of the 
People : they being formerly ſuppreſſed and vitiated at the —_ of the Confuls. Then 
AM. Duilius, a Tribune of the People, preferred a Bill, and the Commons pailed it, That, 
whoever left the People without Tribunes, or created a Magiſtrate without Appeal , ſhould be whipt 
2with the Rods, and then beheaded with the Axes. All theſe things, though they were done 
againſt the Patricians minds, yet they did not oppoſe them; becaule there was no ſeverity 
yet uſed againſt any one particular Man. 

By this means, having laid the foundation both of the Tribunes Power and the Peoples 
Liberty, the Tribunes ſuppoſing it to be now both ſafe and ſeaſonable to ſet upon 1ingle 
Perſons, made Virginius the firſt Accuſer, and Appins the Party accuſed. When therefore 
Virginius had ſummoned Appius, and Appius was come amidit a throng of Patrician young 
Blades into the Forum, all People preſently called to mind his Tyranmical Authority, ſeeing 
him with his Myrmidons about him. Then Virginius. Oratory, ſaid he, was invented in matters 
doubtful : wherefore I will neither ſpend time in accuſing him, from whoſe crueliy you were fain 
by your Arms to windicate your ſelves; nor will I ſuffer him to add impudence to his other crimes, 
by making any defence. Now therefore , Appuws Claudins! for all that theu haſt ſo nefarioufty 
and impiouſly done theſe two years following, I give thee thanks. Only for one crime, whon thow 
vert ade and wouldſt not let my Daughter umaicate her' Liberty, I cannot pardon but command 

thee to be carried to Goal, unleſs thou clear thy ſelf. Appius had no hopes to rely upon cuther 1n 
the aid of the Tribunes, or 1n the judgment of the People; vet he appealed to the Tribunes, 
and, though no body cared for it, being ſeized by an Officer, cried out, Proweco, 1. e. I 
Appeal : 1o that the fame voice being heard to vindicate Liberty, which had refuſed all legal 
proceedings 1n order to it before, cauſed a deep filence. Bur ſoon after, when every one 
muttered to himſelf, That there were gods at laſt come into the World, 2who did not negle# Man- 
kind; that Pride and Cruelty at length ſuffered, though late, not ſlight penalties; that he appeal- 
ed, who had taken away all Appeals; that he implored the Peoples aid , who had diſanulled all 
the rights of the People ; and that he was dragged into fetters, wanting the priviledges of Li- 
berty, who had adjudged a free-born Maid to Slavery ; they over-heard Appius's voice amidſt 
the murmur of the Aſſembly, begging the affiſtance and favour of the Roman People, and 
commemorating the deſerts of his Anceſtors upon the Commonwealths account both in Peace 
and War; ſaying, That his was an unhappy zeal for the Commons of Rome, in that he quitted 
the Conſulate to the great diſpleaſure of the Senate to make righteous Laws ; Laws, which though 
they were ſtill in force, the maker of them muſt he dragged to Goal. But he hoped to ſhew what 
good or burt he had done, when he had leave to ſpeak for himſelf. At preſent, he deſired that, 
according to the common uſage of the City, and as he was a Roman, he might have a doy given 
him to make his defence, and ſee what the People of Rome would pleaſe to determine of it. Fur 
be did not fear the malice of any body ſo much, as to have no hopes m the equity and mercy of hs 
fellow Citizens. But if he muſt be dragged to Priſon without being heard, he would again Appeal 
ro the Tribunes, and admoniſh them not to imitate thoſe they hate. And if the Tribunes owned them- 
ſelves under the ſame obligation to evacuate all Appeals, as they ſaid the Decemwviri conſpired to do, 
he ſaid, he appealed to the People, begging the benefit of thoſe Laws concerning Appeals, that were 
made by the Conſuls and Tribunes too that wery year. For who ſhould Appeal, if he might not, who + 
as wncondemned, nor had yet pleaded for himſelf? What ordinary Plebeian fellow could have any 
ſecurity from the Laws, if Appius Claudius had none ? He therefore was like to be an argument, 
' whether Dominion or Liberty were aſſerted by their new Laws; as alſo , whether the priviledg of 
an 
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an Appeal in oppoſition to the injuſtice of Magiſtrates were only written for vai '4 
710n, really a into a Lies a & four 1 , TT nd foe 
On the other fide Yirginins ſaid , that Ap. Claudias, above all others, was unacquainted LIL. 
with all Laws, and a ſtranger to all civil, human obligations : Ler the People look back to his 
Tribunal, which was the Fort and Caſtle of all wickedneſs : where that perpetual Decemwvir , who 
2as an Enemy to the fortunes, Bodies and Blood of his fellow Citizens, threatning all People with 
Rods and Axes; a contemner of Gods as well as Men, and guarded with a company of Execution- 
ers inſtead of Liftors, having now turned his mind fron rapine and Paughter to Luſt, gave an in- 
geniors Virgin (in ſight of all the Romans, as if ſhe had been a Caprive of War ) out of her Fa- 
zhers embraces, into the hands of a Client of bis, who was his Valet de Chambre: where by bis 
cruel Decree, and denying of common TFuſtice, he had armed the hand of a Father ag ainſt bis Daugh- 
zer: where he ordered the Lswver and Uncle of the Maid, who took away the dead Body, to be drag- 
ged to Priſon, being more concerned that his baſe deſign was interrupted, than that the Damfel was 
killed. That he built a Priſon, and was wont to call it, The common People of Romes dwel- 
ling Houſe. Wherefore, as often as he Appealed, he would as often refer it to any competent Fudg 
Whether he did not deny his Daughter the ordinary proceſs for aſſerting her Liberty ; and if he would 
not accept of that proffer, he ordered him to be carried to Goal as a condemned perſon. Now as no 
body diſapproved of what Virginizs {aid or did, fo there was a ſtrange commotion in Peoples 
minds, when he was Caſt into the Priſon, the Commons themſelves being of opinion, that 
feeing they could puniſh ſo great a Man, their Liberty was grown teo exceflive. But the Tri 
bune gave him a longer day of hearing. At this junQuure there came to Rome Embaſladors | , 
from the Latins and the Hernici,to congratulate the concord between the Senate and che Com- 
mons, bringing an Offering to great Fupiter in the Capitol, which was a Golden Crown of 
a {mall weight; according to their ability in thoſe days, when Rehgious Duties were perform- 
ed with Piety more than Magmificencs. They likewiſe informed the Romans, that the equi 
and the Yolſc; were preparing for War as faſt as they could. Wherefore the Conſuls being or- 
dered to divide the Provinces between them, the Sabines fell to Horatizs's, and the e£qui and 
Velſci to Valerirs's lot. When therefore they had given notice of a Levy to be made for thoſe 
Wars, the People encouraged it ſo much, that not only young Men, but even a great many 
old Soldiers came in and gave their names as Voluntiers: ſo that the Army was much the 
ſtronger, not only 1n numbers, - but alſo in the ſort of Soldiers, fince the Vereranes were ming- 
led among them. But before they marched out of the City , they ſet up in publick the De- 
cemrviral Laws, called the Laws of the twelve Tables, all cut in Braſs; though ſome ſay the 
eEdiles did this by order of the Tribunes. 
C. Clandins, who hated the Villany of the Decemviri, and was above all an Enemy to the LVIII 
3 pride of his Brothers Son, had retired to Regillum the ancient Country of his Fanuly; but now, 
Z though very old, came back to deprecate his dangers, whoſe vices he had ſhunn'd; and going 
: through the Forum 1n a ſordid habit, with his Kinsfolks and Chents about him, begged the fa- 
vour of the People; intreating them, That they would not lay ſuch a blot upon the Claudian 
Family, as to think any of them deſerved a Goal and Fetters: nor let a Man, whoſe Image would 
be honourable to all poſterity ; a contriver and maker of the Roman Laws, lie bound among Thieves 
and Robbers. That they would turn away their minds a little while from wrath, and conſider the 
caſe; and rather pardon one Claudms, when ſo many begged for it, than out of hatred to one, ſlight 
the prayers of ſo many. He himſelf did the very ſame thing out of reſpect to the name and family ; 
for he was not friends with the perſon, whoſe misfortunes he notwithſtanding would fain relieve. 
That by their courage they had regained their Liberty , and that by their clemency the concord of all 
orders among them might be eſtabliſhed. Hereupon there were ſome whom he moved more by 
his piety and regard to the honour of his Family, than upon the ſcore of him for whom he 
pleaded. Burt Virginizs defired them, That they would rather pity him and his Daughter ; and 
- would not hear the Petitions of the Claudian Family, who were Tyrants to the Commons, but thoſe 
of three Tribunes , nearly allied to V1rgiua; who, as they were created to aid the People, of now 
&n the other hand implored that Peoples fawonr and aſſiſtance. The tears ſeem the moſt juſt; and 
therefore Appirrs, having no hopes left him, before the day of his Tryal came, killed himſelf. 
Then Sp. Oppizrs, being the next object of envy, was ſeized by P. Numitorius, becauſe he was 
in the City when his Collegue gave that unjuſt Judgment 1n the caſe of Virginia. But the 1n- 
jury done by Oppizs brought upon him more envy, than what he did not hinder: for there was 
8 a witneſs produced, who, though he had been extraordinarily in ſeven and twenty ſeveral 
jt Campaigns, and eight times extraordinarily rewarded with gifts that he had then about him, 
[ ſhewed his back all torn with the Rods, and defired nothing, but that if Oppius could ſay he 
was in any fault, he ſhould, though a private Man, inflift all the cruelty upon him that he had done 
before. So Oppins allo was carried to Priſon, and before the day of Tryal put an end to his 
days. The Tribunes confiſcated the Goods both of Claudizs and Oppius too; whole Collegues 
went into Banyſhment, their Eſtates being diſpoſed of in the ſame manner. ' Then Claudirs, 
who challenged Virginia as his Slave, being condemned on the day appointed, had the extre- 
mity of his Sentence taken off even by Virgins himſelf, and went to Tibur, where he hved in 
Banithment. So that the Soul of Virginia (more happy when ſhe was dead than being yet ahve) | 
having wandred through {o many Families for revenge, at length, when no crimunal was letr, 
enjoyed us reſt, FIN Upon 
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Upon this the Senate was poſſeſſed with great fears; for the Tnbunes look'd very like 
the Decemvir:, *till A. Duilius, a Tribune of the People, giving a gentle and wholeſome 
check to their extravagant power, ſaid, Ie have had enough of Liberty, and taken (ufficient 
revenge of our Enennes* wherefore, this Year, I will not Ns 5 ſuffer any Man either 10 be ſrrm= 
moned to Fuſtice, nor put in Priſon: for beſides that I am not willing to repeat old faults, that have 
been long obliterated , ſince even new ones have been expiated by the puniſhment of the Decemwirt ; 
the perpetual care of both the Conſuls alſo in the —_ of your Liberty, engages there ſhall be nothing 
done that may require the Tribuzes aid. At firſt this moderation of the 'Tribunes removed the 
Senates fears, though it increaſed the Confſuls envy ; that they ſhould be fo much the Peo- 

les creatures, that a Plebeian Magiſtrate ſhould ſooner take care of the Senates life and lt- 

erty, than a Patrician: and that their Enennes ſhould ſooner be aweary of puniſhing them, 
than they ſhould obviate ſuch licentious proceedings: beſides that there were many Men who 
{aid the Senate were very Cowards 1n agreeing to ſuch Laws as _ made, nor did any body 
queſtion, but , in that troubleſom ſtate of the Commonwealth, they did it mcerly to com- 
ply with the times. 0 | | 

The Conſuls having compoſed all affairs in the City, and laid a foundation for the Go- 
vernment of the Commons, went into their ſeveral Provinces. Of whom 7/alerius deſign- 
edly kept off the War in A4lgidum againſt the united Forces of both the -£quz and the Yol/ci ; 
whereas, if he had committed the event to fortune immediately, I queſtion, whether that 
Battel (conſidering what thoughts the Romans as well as their Enemies had of the Decem- 
virates unhappy Condu&t) might not have been much to their diſadvantage. He therefore 
kept his Army in a Camp a thouſand paces from the Enemy ; whulſt they ſtood ready in 
Battalia between their two Camps. Frem whence though the challenged the Remans to 
fight , there was no one that made them any anſwer. At laſt the A&9qui and the Velſci be- 
ing tired with ſtanding, and vain expectation of the fight; believing that the Romans did as 
good as yield the Vietory, went part of them into the Country of the Hernici, and part a- 
mong the Lztins to forage ; leaving in their Camp a Garriſon only rather than Men enough 
to engage the Enemy. Which when the Conſul perceived, he returned the terror which 
they betore had infilel into his Men , and ſetting his Army 1n Battalia attacked the Foe. 
Who being conſcious what numbers of their Forces were abſent, and therefore declining the 
Fight, made the Remans preſently far more brisk than before, inſomuch that they look'd up- 
on the Enemies (now that they trembled and lay within their Bulwark) to be already Con- 
quered. But when they had ſtood ready for the Battel all day,in the night they retreated; and 
the Remays being full of hopes made much of themſelves; whilſt the Enemy, who were nor 
half ſo merry, ſent Meſſengers all about with ſpeed to recall the foragers. Accordingly the 
Meſſengers went, and came ſtraightway back with the Soldiers from all adjacent places ; 
but the more remote ſtraglers could not be found. Afſſoon as it was day, the Romans march- 
ed out of their Camp, = On to invade the Enenues Bulwark, if they would not give 
them an opportunity to hght. So therefore, when the day was pretty far ſpent, ſeeing the 
Enemy did not ſtir, the Conſul gave command to begin the Attack. But when the Army 
began to move, the e/£qui and the Yolſc; being filled with indignation, that two Viorious 
Armies ſhould defend themſelves with a Rampire, rather than their own Courage and Arms, 
petitioned their Leaders alſo,and had the f1gnal of Battel given them. And now ſome patt of 
them were got out at the Gates; whulſt others followed 1n Rank and File, when the Reman 
Conſul, before the Enemues Army was all in Array, began the fight. So that attacking them 
before they were all come forth, or thoſe that were, well ranged, he ſet upon a floating 
crowd of fearful Men,that look'd to and fro upon one another Cike People amazed) being 
yet more {cared and diſturbed with the clamour and violence of the congreſs. At firſt therefore 
the Eneitny retired; but afterward,when they had recovered their Courage,and their Comman- 
ders axkdd. them, What ? would they yield to thoſe they had conquered ? they renewed the fight. 

The Conſul on the other fide, bad the Romans remember, that they were then engaged as 
freemen, in their firſk Battel for the free City of Rome; being like to Conquer for themſelves, 
and not to be, when Conquerors, a prey to the Decemviri, That they did fight now under the 
Condut&t of Appius, but Conſul Valerius , who was deſcended foom thoſe that freed the Roman 
People, he himſelf alſo being their deliverer, deſiring them, that they would make it appear, it Was 
the Generals not the Soldiers faults they did not get the Vifory in former Battels, And telling 
them, that it was degenerous to ſhew more Courage againſt their fellow Citizens than againſt their 
Enemies, or to fear ſervitude more at home than abroad. That Virginia was the only Perſon 
whoſe Chaſtity was in danger in times of Peace; and that Appius was the only Citizen whoſe luſt 
was then dangerous; but if the fortune of War ſhould then incline to the Enemy ,all their Children were 
in danger from ſo many thouſand foes, That he would not forebode what Jupiter, and their great 
Father Mars would never ſuffer to befall a City built by ſuch a Heavenly Commiſſiom. Then -he 
admoniſhed them of the Aventine and the ſacred Mount, with exhortations, that, where they 
ſome few months paſt procured their Liberty, thither they would carry back their Government invi- 
olate ; and ſhew, that the Romans had the ſame inclinations now ſmce the Decemviri were expel. 
led, as they had before the creation of them ; nor was the Roman Courage diminiſhed, though their 
Laws were pruned. Having ſaid thus among the Foot, he ran to the Horſe, and ſaid, Con- 
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rage, brave Youths! do you endeavour to out-do the Foot as much as you excel them in honour and 
quality. The Foot at the firſ# onſet removes the Foe; do you ride in and drive them out of the Field. 
They cannot ſuſtein the ſhock ; for even now they tarry here for a ſhow, rather than make any reſi- 
france. With that they (purred on their Horſes, and riding up with a full career to the Ene- 
my, whom the Foot had already put into diſorder, broke through their Ranks quite to the 
Reer;z where part of them wheeling about in the plain Field,kepr a great many of the Ene- 
mies, who were flying away, from getting into their Camp, and deterred thoſe that would 
have rode by them. In the mean tune the Foot, the Conſul himſelf, and all the ſtreſs of the 
War was turned upon the Enernes Camp; whuch being taken with great ſlaughter, the Re- 
ans had a far greater booty. "The tame of this Battel was carried not only into the City 

but allo into the Sabines Country to the other Army. Whereupon there was indeed great joy 
1n the City, but glory in the Camp mtlamed the Soldiers minds, with mutual emulation. For 
Horatins by exerciſing them with excurſions and light skirmiſhes, had made them fo expert 

that they truſted 1n their own Courage and Conduct more than they remembred the dif. grace 
which they received under the Command of the Decemvirt, and thoſe ſmall Rencounters 
had advanced them: to the higheſt, pitch of hopes. Yet the Sabines did not itick, as being 
fichhed with ſucceſs the Year before, ro provoke and urge them with theſe queſtions ; /hy 
they ran | qa and backward in ſuch (mall numbers, to ſpend time, like ſo many Robbers? dj- 
viding the plury of one pitched Battel into ſo many little welitations and bickerings ? Would they ſet 
z0 it with all the Forces they had, and hazard all at once? 

Which when the Romans heard , though they had armed themſelves with ſufficient reſoluti- 
on before-hand, were all inflamed with the 1ndignity: that the other Army was like juſt then 
co return into the City with Victory, but that the Enemy inſulted over them with contumehes 
and diſdainful language: yet when ſhould they be, if they then were not, fir to engage the 
Enemy? When the Conſul perceived that the Soldiers murmured thus in the Camp, 5 
an Ailembly, and told them, I ſuppoſe, fellow Soldiers, you have heard how the buſineſs was car- 
ried in Algidum ; where the Army was ſuch as the Army of a free People ought to be, and the 
Victory was gained by the Condutt of my Collegue, and the Courage of his Soldiers. As for my part, 
fellow Soldiers, I am reſolved to take ſuch meaſures as you ſhall think good. The War may be wery 
well protratied, and yet, at the ſame time, ſoon made an end of. If you will have it protratted, 
Tl do ( what T have done hitherto) my daily endeavour by good Diſcipline to augment your hopes 
and raiſe your Courage; but if you have enough of that already, and be minded to fight it out preſent- 
ly, come cn, give a ſhout like what you uſe to make when you are going to Battel, as a teſtimo- 
2y of your willmgneſs and Courage. Thereupon they having ſet up a mighty ſhout with great 
alacritv, he told them, He would comply with their defires (to good purpoſe he hoped) and 
would lead them next day into the Field: the remainder of the day being ſpent in preparing 
their Arms. The next day, afſoon as the Sabines ſaw that the Romans were ſetting their Men 
in Arrav, they alſo, greedy of coming tot, marched forth: and the Fight was as between 
two Armies that were very confident 1n themſelves,the one upon account of the ſtanding and 
perpetual honour that they had won, and the other, as being po_ of a late ViRory. But 
the Sabines added policy alſo to their ſtrength; for though they had evened the Front of their 
Armv, and lo adjuſted it that all their Forces ſeemed to be therein compriſed, they reſerved 
two thouſand over and above, to make an umpreflion upon the left Wing of the Romans in the 
cime of the fight. Which ſupernumerary forces whilit they flanked that Wing, and almoſt 
ſur: ounded 1t, abour fix hundred Horſe out of two Legions di{mounted, and running into the 
head of their own Men, as they were giving back, at the ſame time charged the Enemy. By 
which means the danger being firſt made pretty equal, they put the Foot to the bluſh; who 
were aſhamed to {ee the Horſe tight in their own and another capacity too, and that the Foot 
was not comparable to the Horſe even when they fought upon the ground. 

Then they went to their poſt again from whence > came; and 1n an inſtant the fight 
was not only renewed, but the Sabines Wing allo gave way. The Horſe that were mixt 
among the Foor, berook themſelves to their Horſes; and then riding over to the other fide, to 
tell their Party how they had got the day, at the ſame time briskly attacked the Foe, who was 
now ve'v much diſmayed, ſeeing their ſtrongeſt Wing was routed: nor was there any party 
in thar Battel whoſe Courage was more f{ignal than that of theſe Horſemen. Mean while the 
Conlul was very careful _ active, praiſing the Valiant, and chiding any that he ſaw back- 
war 1n the Fight: and the Soldiers when corrected, did the part of brave fellows. For ſome 
were as much excited by ſhame, as others by commendations. Then giving another ſhout, 
they all fell on with might and main from every fide, and force the Enemy to give ground ; 

nor could the Reman force be from that time ſuſteined. Whereupon the Sabines __ routed, 
and made to fly all over the Fields, left their Camp a prey to the Enemy. There the Romans 
recovered not their Allies Goods, as they had done 1n Algidum, but ther own, which they 
had loſt by the Devaſtation of their Country. Now though 1n this caſe two Vidtories were 
gained in two ſeveral Fights, yet the Senate very unworthily Decreed that there ſhould be 
{upphcations for the Conſuls upon one day only. But the People met in great numbers and 
went to Prayers a ſecond day, though without any order; and this accidental popular fup- 


plication drew full as much company together, as that which was publickly _—_— bx 
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Conſuls out of deſign came the ſame two days to the City, and called forth the Senate in- 
to the Campas Martins; where talking of things that they had done, the chief of the Sena- 
tors complained, That they called = Senate among the Soldiers on purpoſe to ſcare them. Where- 
fore the Conſuls, to avoid all objeions, called them thence into the prara Flaminia [Mea- 
dows ſo called ] where now ſtarids the Temple of Apollo (they then called it Circa Apolli- 
nar) where when they were denied a Triumph by the almoſt unanimous conſent of the 
Houſe, L. Tcilizs, Tribune of the People, preferred a Bull to the People touching the Con- 
ſuls Truumphing. Many as they came forth were difſuaded, eſpecially when C.Claudins cried 
out, The Conſuls would Triumph over the Senate not their Enemies : and that they deſired thanks 
for their private deſert toward the Tribune, not honour upon the account of their Courage. That the 
People never medled before in the bufineſs of Triumphs ; but that $he Senate were always the proper 


| Tugges when and why that Henour was to be granted. That even the Kings themſelves did not di- 


miniſh the Anthority of that higheſt Order. That it as not fit the Tribunes ſhould arrogate ſo much 
to their Authority, as not to ſuffer any publick Determinations. For the only way to make the City 
truly free, and the Laws juſt and equal, was for every Order to obſerve and ſtick to their own Pri- 
wviledpes and their own Authority. But notwithſtanding what he ſaid, and all that the reſt of 
the Senior Senators added to the ſame purpoſe all the Tribes accepted of L. 1cilizs's propo- 
ſal; and that was the firſt time that ever any one Triumphed by order of the People with- 
out the approbation of the Senate. 

This Victory of the Tribunes and the People turned to an almoſt fatal Luxury 5 there be- 
ing a Conſpiracy among the Tribunes to chus the ſame Tribunes again ; and to make their 
own ambition the leſs conſpicuous, they would continue the Conſuls alſo in their Office. But 
they blamed the Senats unanimuty, 1n that they generally conſented in what would wrong the 

People and diſparage the Conſuls: What, ſaid they, would have become of ns, ſince the Laws 
are not yet confirmed, if the Conſuls had ſet upon the new Tribunes by your Fattions? For they would 
ot ahvays have Valerius's and Horatius's for Conſuls, 2vho would prefer the Peoples liberty before 
their own welfare. It fell out very opportunely at that time, that A. Duilirs, a prudent Man, 
who ſaw envy hanging over their 9 if they continued 1n ther Othce, was Preſident of 
the Aſſembly : 2ho denying that he would kawe reſpe&# to any of the old Tribunes, (lo that his 
Collegues were very urgent with him to put the Tribes upon voting for it, or let them manage 
the Afſembly, and that he would hold Aflemblies rather according to Law , than the pleaſure 
of the Senate) and having raiſed a Debate, ſent for the Conſuls, and asked them, what they 
deſigned to do in that Confular Aſſembly ; to which they anſwered , They would create new 


| Conſuls. Whereupen he, finding he had thoſe to back his popular option, who themſelves 


were no popular Men, he walked along with them to the Aſſembly. Where the Conluls ap- 


. pearing before the People, and being asked, If the Roman People remembring the Liberty which 


by their means they recovered at home, and in reſpe&t to their Military performance abroad, ſhould 
make them Conſuls again, what they would do? were ſtill of the ſame opinion : Duilizs therefore 
commending the Conſuls for perſevering to the laſt in ſentiments different from thoſe of the 
Decemvir!, proceeded to hold the Aſſembly. In which _— made five Tribunes of the 
People, and ſeeing that there were more Candidates that ſtood for the Office, than could be 
regularly Voted for by the Tribes, he diſmiſſed the Council. Nor did he call them any more 
upon that ſcore, becauſe, he ſaid, he had ſatisfied the Law, which ordained that the Tribunes 
ſhould not be ftimted to any certain number, but that thoſe, who were firſt created, might take 
in what Collegues they pleaſed; and repeated the Bill that was preferred 1n that caſe , where- 
in 1t was ſaid, Tf I deſign to make ten Tribunes of the People, and there are fewer this day cho- 
ſen; theſe ſhall have power to take in their own Collegues , who ſhall be as legal Tribunes of the 
People, as thoſe whom you the Commonalty ſhall this day create. Duilizs having preſevered, even 
to the laſt, in denying, that the Commonwealth could have 15 Tribunes, (1nſomuch that he fru- 
ſtrated the ambition of his Collegues) was equally careflſed both by the Senate and the Com- 


mons, and laid down his Office. : | 
The new Tribunes 1n the choice of their Collegues ſubmitted to the will of the Senate, and 


. choſe two Patricians of Conſular rank; to wit, Sp. Tarpeizrs and A. Haterizs, The Conſuls 


that were created were Lar. Herminins and T. Virginins Czlimontanas, who being no greater fa- 
vourers of either the Senate or the People,cnjoyed their eaſe both at home and abroad. L.Tre- 
bonizes a Tribune of the People , who was no friend to the Senate, becauſe, he ſaid, he was 
deceived by them, and betrayed by his Collegues in the choice of the Tribunes, preferred a 
Bill, that whoever went about to Petition the Roman People for the makingeof Tribunes , ſhould not 
exceed the number of ten 5 and bore his Tribuneſhip fo, as that he continually inveighed againſt 
the Senate, for which reaſon he was Surnamed 4/per [ Rough. ] Then 24. Geganirs Mace- 


-- $oarand Fulizs were made Conſuls, who appeaſed the differences between the Tribunes 


and the young Nobility, without diminiſhing either the Power of the one, or the Honour of 
the other, and keeping the People in fear of a Levy for a War againſt the YVo!ſci and thee Aqui 
cleared the City from all Seditions. They ſaid, that if the City were quiet all things elſe would 
be-ſo abroad, for that by their civil Diſcords they increaſed the 1nſolence of Foreigners; by 
which means, their care of Peace 1n general became the cauſe of inteſtine Unity at home. 
Bur the one order of Men was always vexatious to the others modeſty ; tor the young Noble 


Senators 
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Senators began to moleſt the quiet Commons. Whereupon though the Tribunes were afli- 
ſtant to the meaner ſort, 1t did at firſt bur little good. Yea, they themſelves were ſoon after 
abuſed, eſpecially in their laſt Montys, by the Nobility, when all their ſtrength began to lan- 

uiſh ; and the Commons theughr they might repoſe ſome hopes in the Tribuneſhip, if they 
- Tribunes like Ic:lizs; for they had only Titnlar Tribunes the laſt ten Years. On the other 
hand, the Senior Senators, as they were of opinion that their young Men were too fierce, 10 
they deſired, that if any exceſs were to be made, it might rather appear in the Courage of 
their Party than their Adverſaries : ſo hard it is to preſerve a moderation in the defence of Li- 
berty; whulſt every Man, pretending to wiſh that all things were adjuſted, extols himſelf fo 
far as to depreſs another; and by taking too great care that others may not live in fear, makes 
himſelf dreadful; ſo that we throw an injury which we keep off from our ſelves upon another, 
as if it were neceflary either to do or ſuffer it. 

Then T. 2intius Capitolinrs (the fourth time) and Agrippa Furius being made Conluls, 
had no Sedition at home or War abroad; though both were (ike to befall them. For now 
no longer could the Diſcard of the People be repreſſed, the Tribunes and the Commons too 
being incited againſt the Senate, and new heats every day ariſing in their Aſſemblies upon 
the account of a certain Nobleman being ſummoned to his Tryal. Ac the firſt noiſe of which, 
as it were by a {1gnal, the «£4; and the Yolſci were Alarmed, beſides that their Leaders, 
who were defirous of a Plunder , perſuaded them that the Levy which was ordered to be 
made two years before could. not be had, now that the Commons reſiſted the Authority of 
the Senate; for that reaſon there were no Armies ſent againſt them ; that the manner of making 
War was diſſolved by their licentionſneſs, nor did they look upon Rome as their common Country - 
that whatſoever quarrels or feuds they had with Foreigners, were all turned upon themſelves , and 
that thoſe Wolves of Rome being blinded with inteſtine rage gave them a good occaſion to deſtroy 
them. "They therefore joyning their Forces together, firſt ravaged the Latin Territories ; 
where, ſince they met with no oppoſition, they followed their exulting Leaders even to the 
Walls of Rowe, pillaging all the Country 'till they came near the Gate called Porta Eſquili- 
2a, to ſhew the Ciry what havock they made 1n deſpight of them. From whence when 
they were returned without moleſtation, but with a vaſt Booty, in a Body back to Corbi. 
Luintues the Conſi! called the People to an Afſembly, where, I am told, he ſpoke to this 


purpole. 
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* Romans ! though T am not conſcious of any crime, yet I came into this Afſembly with T.XVIL, 


*the greateſt ſhame that could be; that you ſhould know, and that Poſterity ſhould one day 
hear, that the e£4qu; and the YVe!ſci, who were of late ſcarce equal to the Hernici, ſhould 
*come to the Walls of Rome, when T. Quintizs was 1n his fourth Conſulate, all in Arms, 
© without any reſiſtance made againſt them. This 1gnominy ( though we have lived fo 
© this great while, and ſuch 1s the preſent ſtate of Atfairs, that I foreſee no good that can 
*befall us) if I had known it had been deſtined for this Year above any other, I would have 
© avoided either with Exile or Death, 1f there had been no other way to eſcape being Con- 
*ſul. Is 1t fo then, that if Men had been Maſters of thoſe Arms, which were at our Gates, 
* Rome might have been taken when I was Conſul? Then I had enjoyed my Eſtate and li- 
*ved long enough; nay, ſhould have died when I was 1n my third Conſulate. Whom, I 
*pray, d1d the moſt Slothful and Cowardly of the Enemies contemn? Us Conſuls? or you 
© Romans? If the fault be on our fide, take away the Authority from Men that are ſo unde- 
*(erving of 1t; yea , if that be too little , inflict what puniſhment you will upon us: but if 
*/r be on your fide, Romans! T with no God or Man may puniſh you for your offences,though 
*1 would have you repent of them. They did not contemn your Sloth, nor were they con- 
* dent of their own Courage; for having been ſo often Routed and Defeated, forced out 
© of their Camp, deprived of their Country, and fold for Slaves, they knew both themſelves 
« and you. The Diſcord of the ſeveral Orders of Men 1s the bane of this City. The diffe- 
© rences between the Senate and the Commons, whulſt we have no certain bounds ſet to our 
«© Authority, nor you to your Liberty ; whilſt 'you are aweary of the Patrician, and we of 
the Plebeian Magiſtrates, have raiſed your Spirits. For Gods ſake, what would you have? 
*« You delired Tribunes of the People, and we tor quietneſs ſake granted your requeſt ; you 
*defired Decemviri, and we ſuffered them too to be created ; you were aweary of the De- 
© cemvirt, we made them lay down their Office: yea, whilſt your animoſity continued a- 
© 52inſt them, as private perſons, we permitted the nobleſt and moſt honourable Men (ſome 
*« of them) 1n the whole City to undergo Death and Bamiſhment for your ſatisfaftion. You 
* would create Tribunes of the People again; you did ſo. You would have the Conſuls be 
*of your Party ; though we ſaw it was quite contrary to the inclinations of the Senate, we 
«{zw the Patrician Magiſtracy made an offering and a Sacrifice to the People. You had 
«the afliſtance of the Tribunes, the Appeal to the People, and the Determinations of the 
* Commons impoſed as Laws upon the Senate: under the pretence of making the Laws juſt 
« 1nd equal, we then did and ſtill do ſuffer all our rights to be invaded. What will be the 
*cnd of theſe Diſcords? When ſhall we have the City at Unity ? When will this be our 
© common Country? Are we more content to be Conquered than Conquerors? Is1t enough 
that you are dreadful to us? You took the a_ Hill againſt us, as you did the _ 
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« Mount in like manner. But none of you removed the Yolſcian Enemy, when they were 
like to take the Eſquilie, and climbing up the Rampare: it is againſt us that you are Men, 
«and take up Arms. | 
LXVIIL © But let me perſuade you all, who have beſieged the Senate here, made the Forum a dan- 
*zerous place, and filled the Priſon with Noblemen , to march forth beyond the Eſquiline 
«(31te with the ſame reſolutions: or if you dare not do this, look from your Walls into the 
<« Fjelds, how they are laid waſte by Fire and Sword, the Cattel driven away, and the burnt 
*Fouſes ſmoaking. For the Government in general is now in a fad condition; rhe Coun- 
*try is burnt, the City beſieged, and the Glory of War is with the Enemies. What matter 
«;; it in what ſtate your private affairs are ? You'l every one ſhortly hear of your lofles in 
*the Fields. What have you at home to make them up again? Will the Tribunes reſtore 
2nd give you back what you have loſt? They'l give you as much talk and words as you 
* can deſire ,. with crimes laid to the charge of the Nobility and Laws one after another made 
*;n a great many Aſſemblies; but none of you ever returned home from thoſe Aſſemblies 
©. penny the richer. Did Are carry any thing back to his Wife and Children except 
© hatred, feuds, and quarrels both publick and private? from which you have always been 
« defended, not by your own virtue and innocence, but by the afliſtance of others. Bur 
*(oh! Hercules) when you were Soldiers under me, not under the Tribunes, and in the 
© Camp, not in the Forum; when in the Field the Enemy, not the Reman Senators 1n an Al- 
« ſembly, heard and were afraid of your ſhouts; when you took your Country from the Ene- 
© my, and returned home in Triumph to your houſhold gods, loaded with riches, and crown- 
; *ed with Glory both publick and private; can you now ſuffer the Foe to go away laden 
| «with your Fortunes? Stay here, if you pleaſe, fixt to your Afſemblies, and hve mn the Fo- 
«um; but the neceſlity of a War which you ſo induſtriouſly avoid, will fill purſue you. 
* Was 1t hard for you to go againſt the e/£qui and the Volſci? The War 1s even at your Gates: 
fit be not driven thence, 1t will be ſhortly within your Walls; it will ſcale the Caſtle and 
*the Capitol, and perſecute you into your very Houſes. "T1s two years ago {ince the Se- 
*nate ordered a Levy to be made, and an Army to march into Algidum : yet we hit lazily 
* at home, like Women, ſcolding at one another, content with our preſent Peace, and not 
« foreſeeing that from our eaſe there will ſhortly ariſe a manifold War. 1 know 1 might {ay 
* many other things that would pleaſe you better than this: but neceflity compells me to tell 
Z «you truth inſtead of what may be grateful, though my own genious 1d not prompt me to 
©«<1t. T muſt confeſs, I ſhould lad to pleaſe you, Romans! but I defire much more to | 
«5reſerve you, whatever you may hereafter think of me. 1s it natural for him, who ſpeaks | 
 *Hefore the Multitude in his own behalf, to be more accepted than a Perſon whoſe mind | 
© 4ims at nothing but publick good? unleſs perchance you think, thoſe publick Flatterers, 
© thoſe Courters of the People , who will not let you be either in Arms or at reſt, incite and 
* ſpur you on for your own fakes. No, when they have raiſed you to an animoſity, be ſure 
a So gain either honour or riches by 1t : and fince they ſee they are never like to thrive if 
*the ſeveral Orders of Romans are at unity, they chule to be the ring-leaders of an ill thing, 
«rather than nothing art all, that js, of troubles and ſeditions. Of which, if you can act laſt 
*be aweary, and will aflume the antient manners of your fore-fathers and your ſelves, in- 
*ſtead of theſe new ones, I wall ſubmnur to any puniſhment, if I do not force theſe Ravagers 
* of our Country 1n a few days out of their Camp, and transfer the terror of this War, with 
* which you are now ſo aſtoniſhed, from our Walls and Gates to their Cities. 
LXIX. There hardly ever was any popular Speech of a Tribune more welcome to the People, than 
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- this of that grave Conſul at that time. The young Men alſo, who amidft ſich fears, uſed to | 
make the refuſal of a War the ſharpeſt Weapon againſt the Senators, were inclined to take up b 
Arms; for the Country People running into Town, out of the Fields, where they were ſpoil- 4 


ed and wounded, and relating things more barbarous than what appeared to the Citizens eyes, 
put all the City 1n a rage: When he came into the Senate, all Peoples eyes were turned upon 
Duintius, whom they look'd upon as the only preſerver of the Roman Honour, the Senior Se- 
nators ſaying, That his Oration became the dignity of a Conſul and 1as worthy of his ſo many former 
ulates, as of all his whole life, that had been full of Honours often received, but oftner deſerved. 

That other Conſuls either betrayed the Dignity of the Senate to pleaſe the Commons, or by being tco 
rough in the defence of their rights, provoked the People to be more obſtinate by endeawouring to ſubdue 
at that rate. That T. Quintius's Oration had a ſpecial regard not only to the Majeſty of the Senate, 
but to the concord of the ſeveral ranks and the preſent juntture of affairs. Wherefore they deſired 
him and bis Collegue to undertake the management of the Commonwealth : and that the Tribunes 
would joyn unanimouſly with the Conſuls to remove the War from their City Walls, and make the 
People in thoſe doubtful circumſtances obedient to the Senate: yea, they ſaid their common Country 
called on the Tribunes and implored their aid, now that the Fields were all Iaid waſte, and the Ci- 
ty _ beſieged. Whereupon by general conſent they ordered and made a Levy: and the 
Conſuls having declared mn the Affembly, That that was not a time to try Cauſes, but that all 
the younger ſort of Men muſt be the next day aſſoon as twas light in the Campus Martws : that 
they would find a time when the War was over to hear their excuſes who did not give in their 
rmames, and that he ſhould be puniſhed as a Deſerter of the publick Intereſt whoſe reaſon they did 
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not approve of; all the Youth came thither next day; the Cohorts or Regiments choſe their 
Centurions; two Senators being ſet to command in chief over every Regiment. And all this 
I am informed was done fo ſoon, that the Enfigns which were brought out of the Treaſury by 
the Queſtors that very day into the Field, were carried thence as they marched away, by ten 
of the Clock: and the new Army who had only ſome tew Regiments of old Voluntiers a- 
mong them, lay the ſame day ten miles from the City. The next day brought them within 
{ight of the Foz; near to whoſe Camp they pitched theirs, at a place called Corbio. The third 
day, the Romans being enraged, and the Enemy, who had fo often rebelled, being conſcious 
of e _ for which they deſpaired of being pardoned, they made no more ado, but engaged 
each other. 

Now in the Roman Army, though the two Conſuls had equal Commiſſions, Agrippa re- 
ſigned all his Power (which 1s the beſt courſe in the management of great affairs) to his 
Collegue. For which condeſcenfton of his, Quintizs was very kind to him, and adviling 
with him as well as commending of him, made him equal with himſelf. In the Field 2jn- 
tis commanded the right Wing and Agrippa the left, whilſt Sp. Poſtumins Alb: the Licute- 
nant led the main Body, the other Lieutenant called Serv. Sulpicizrs, being made Captain of 
the Horſe. The Foot in the right Wing fought bravely, and the Yelſci made a very brisk 
reſiſtance. But Ser. Sulpicius broke through the middle of the Enemies with his Horſe; fron 
whence though he could have retreated to his own Party, before the Enemy could compoſe 
their diſordered Ranks, yer he thought 1t better for him to fall upon the Reer of them, by 
which means he had in a moment diffipated the whole Body, had not the Yolſcian and eEqui- 
an Horle given him a diverſion for ſome time with the ſame ſort of fighting that he uſed. 
Whereupon Sulpicius cried out, It was no time for his Mew to dally, for that they were circum- 
vented, and divided from the reſt of the Army, and in great danger to be loſt, unleſs they charged 
with all the violence and reſolution imaginable. Tt was not enongh for them to rout the Foe, but 
they muſt kill both them and their Horſes, for fear they ſhould return into the Battel, and renew the 
fight: nor could they reſiſt that force, which had wade the main Body of their Army give way. 
They heard very well and nunded what he ſaid ; inſomuch that at one charge they defeat- 
ed the whole Body of Horſe, and killed a great many , whom and their Horſes they ran 
through with their Javelins: and that was the end of the Horſe engagement. Then ſetting 
upon the Foot, they ſent the news of what they had done to the Conſuls, who by this time 
had got the better of it; which when they heard, it put new Courage into the Conquering 
Romans as much as it dejeted and dyheartned the retiring e/£qui. They were fir{t over- 
powered in the main Bedy, where the Horſe that had been ſent that way before had diſor- 
dered their Ranks: and r ot the left Wing began to yield to Conſul 2uintins; - but they had 
much ado with the right. Agrippa being 1n that Poſt, who was a very ſtrong and ſtout Matt, 
and ſeeing they had better ſucceſs in all parts of the Battel, than where he ſtood, took the 
Enfigns from the Bearers of them, and carrying them up toward the Foe, threw ſome in- 
to the middle of them: the fear of which 1gnominy ſo incited his Soldiers that they ran up- 
on the Enemy, and the Vion by that means equal on all hands. Then there came a 
Meſſenger trom Quintius, to tell them, That he was wittoriows and juſt entering into the Enemies 
Camp; but that he would not break in, before he knew that they in the left Wing had gotten the 
better : that if Agrippa had routed the Enemy there, he would have him march up and joyn him, 
ſo that the whole Army might enjoy the Booty all together. Agrippa being allo ViRtorious, came 
with mutual congratulations to his Conquermg Collegue and the Enemies Camp; which 
there being but few to defend, and thoſe too 1n a moment overcome, they broke into the 
Works without any trouble; and led their Army back again,not only laden with vaſt ſpoils, 
but having alſo recovered the things which they had loit by the Plunder of their Country, 
I do not find that they either defired, or that the Senate offered them any Triumph. Nor 
is there any cauſe afligned why they neglected, or did[not hope for ſuch honour, but as far 
as I can gueſs at ſuch a diſtance of time, ſeeing that Senate had demied a Trumph to 
the Conſt Valerius and Horatins , who beſides the <#9qui and the Yo!ſci had the honour of 
making an end of the Sabine War, theſs Conſuls were aſhamed to deftire a Triumph for do- 
ing only halt ſo much as thoſe: for fear leſt if they had obtained their requeſt ,. the Senate 

might have ſeemed to have had more reſpet for perſons than to their delerts, 
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But this hanourable Vieory gained over their Enemies, was attended by a very unjuſt and LXXI: 


unworthy Judgment, which the People of Rome gave concerning the Confines of their Ales. 
Thoſe of Aricia and Ardea having tought ſeveral times for a piece of Ground that was 1n di{- 
pure between them, and being tired with ſo much {laughter on both f1des, made the Roman 
People Umpire 1n the Controvertie. When they came to plead the Cauſe, and the Magi- 
ſtrares had afligned a Counc1] of the People to hear, it was argued with great eagerneſs : 
but when the Witneſjes were produced, the Tribes called over, and the People juſt going to 
give their Votes, one P. Scaptizs an old Commoner ſtood up, and faid, If I may ſpeak, Cons 
ſuls! rouching the Commonwealth, I will not {uffer the People to err is this affair. But when the 
Conluls taid he ought not to be heard,as being an idle fellow,and ordered him to be taken away 
(whillt he cried out all the while that the publick Cauſe was betrayed ) he appealed to the 
Tribunes. The Tribunes, as they are for the moſt part more ruled by the Multitude _ 
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they rule them, permitted Scaptizs, for the ſake of the Commons, who were greedy of hear- 

ing him, to ſay what he would. Then he began, That he was $4 years of Age, and bad been 

a Soldier in that wery place, which was then under diſpute, not only when he was a young fellow, 

but in twenty ſeveral Battels, of which the laſt was when they engaged at Conioh: by which means 

he could tell them of a thing, which though obliterated by tra& of time, was ſtill fixed in has mcna- 

ry; to wit, that the ground in queſtion did belong formerly to Cortol1, which being taken, it became 

the publick poſſeſſion of the Roman People by right of War. That he admired how the Aricians 

ad th Ardeans ſhould hope to hinder the Roman People ( 2whom, inſtead of Lords, they bad 
made Fudges of it ) from enjoying that tratt of Ground, which they had never any right to whiljf 
Corioli was in proſperity. That he had but a little time longer to live; yet could not forbear, even 
now he was ſo old, to vindicate with his tongue ( the only 20eapen he had left ) that Land, which, 
when a Soldier , he had done his beſt with his Arms to take : and therefore that he adviſed the 
People by all means, not to __ their own Cauſe through any diſadvantagecus modeſty. 

LXXII. The Conſfuls obſerving that Scaprizs was heard, not only with filence, but aſſent alſo, rok 
both the Gods and Men to witneſs, that he had put the People upon doing a very great piece of inju- 
fice. Wherefore they ſent for the chief of the Senate; with whom they went about to the 
Tribunes, and defired them, © That they would not do a thing which was ſo very evil in ut 
*{elf, and would be of far worſe example; for Judges ro make themſelves parties in the 

- «Cauſe, eſpecially fince, though it were lawful in them ſo to do, they ought to have a care cf 
*their Intereſt 1n this caſe; for they were not like to gain half ſo much by ſeizing the Land, 
* as they would loſe by alienating the minds of their Allies from them by the injury; the loſs 
© of their reputation and credit being above any value. Would they ſuffer the Embailadorsto 
© carry that news back with them to Aricia and Ardea? Would they let the World know 1t 2 
their Allies hear of it ? their Enemies be acquainted with 1t ? With whar grief would the for- 
© mer, and with what joy the latter, receive ſuch tidings? Could they think that the neigh- 
* bouring Nations would lay the fault upon Scaptizs an old talkative Aſſembly Man? That the 
© Scaptian Family would be honoured with an Image upon this ſcore: that the Roman People 
© ought to bear the Name and Character of an Informer,or one that intercepts anothers right: 
*for who, that were Judg even 1n a private caſe, would adjudg the thing 1n controverhe to 
* himſelf. No, Scaprizs himſelf, though he had out-lived all ſhame, would not do it. Thus 
did the Conſuls and the Senators cry out; but covetouſneſs and Scaprtivs the Author of it were 
more prevailing: ſo the Tribes being called, adjudged the Land to be the publick poſſeſſion of the 
Roman People. And doubtleſs ſo it had been very juſtly determined to be, it others had 
been Judges of the Caſe: but now the diſhonour of their Judgment 15 not at all leſſened by the 
goodneſs of their Cauſe, or juſtice of their Pretenſ1ons: nor did 1t appear worſe, or more ſe- 
vere to the Aricians and Ardeans than to the Roman Senate. The remaining part of that Year 
was free from all diſturbances exther at home or abroad. 
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x. &c. The Law concerning the Marriage of the Senators and the Commons was paſs'd by the Tribunes with 
great earneſtneſs, though the Senate was againſt it. 6. Tribunes of the Soldiers. The publick affairs of 
Rome were managed for ſome Tears by this kind of Magiſtrates , both at home and abroad. 8. Cenſors alſs 
were then firſt made. 11. The Ardean Land which was taken from them by the Fudgment of the Roman 
People, after a Colony had been ſent thither was reſtored to them again. 12, 13, &c. When there was a Fa- 
- 41n at Rome, Sp. Mxlius, 4 Roman Knight, gave the People Corn at his own charge : by which having gain- 
ed the love of the People, ſo far as that it made him affett being a King, he was killed by C. Servilius Abala, 
Maſter of the Horſe, at the command of Quintms Cincinnatus the Dzttator. 16. L. Minutius was honoured 
with a Monument in form of a Golden Bull. 17. The Roman Embaſſadors betug murdered by the Fidenates, 
becauſe they died upon the account of the Commonwealth, had Statues ſet up for them before the Roltra 
[ a place where Orattens were made.] 19. Cornelius Cofſus, Tribune of the Soldiers , having hilled To- 
lumnius Kzng of the Veians, got rich ſpoils a ſecond trme. Manercus Amilius the Dictator having rea 
ced the Cenſorſhip, which uſed to be held five Tears together, to an Tear and half, was for that reaſcn taken 
notice of and gongſhes by the Cenſors. 31, 34. Fidenz was taken, and a Colony ſent thither : who being 
all ſlain, the Fidenates revclted from the Romans, but were Conquered by Manercus Amilius the D:&ator, 
and Fidenz retaken. 45. The Conſpiracy of the Slaves deteted. 50. Po:thumius, a Tribune of the Sold:- 
ers, was killed by the Army for hu cruelty. 59. That was the firſt time that the Soldiers had therr pay cut 
of the Treaſury. 60, 61. Many exploits againſt the Vollci, the Veians, the F idenates aid the Faliſci. 


[. A FTER them ſucceeded M. Genutius and P.Curtizes, whoſe Conſulſhip was fill of diſtur- 
UDC bances both at home and abroad. For in the beginning of that Year C. Canuleins a Tri- 
309. bune of the People, promulgated a Bill touching the Marriage of the Senate and of the Com- ; 


mons: by which the Senators thought their blood would be ſtained, and the ph. of 
ther 
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their Families confounded. Befides which, the mention that was firſt made cautioully and 
privately by the Tribunes, about having one of the Conſuls choſen out of the Commons; 
proceeded at laft fo far, that nine of the Tribunes promulgated a Bill, That rhe People ſhould 
have Power to make Conſuls either out of the Senators, or the Commons , as they pleaſed, Which 
jf 1t paſſed, they ſuppoſed, that the Sovereign Power would not only be communicated to 
Men of the meanelt quality, but rather quite removed from the Nobility to the Populace: 
The Senators therefore were glad to hear, that the Ardeans revolted upon the ſcore of their 
Land which was taken away by the late Judgment; as alſo that the Yeians had waſted the 
Roman Borders, and that the «£94 and the Volſc; were offended that Verrugo was fortified: 
ſo much did they prefer even an unhappy War before ignominious Peace. Wherefore makins more 
of theſe things than they really were, to the end that the Tribunes mouths might be ſtop- 
ped amidſt the noiſe of ſo many Wars, they ordered a Levy to be made, and other prepaz 
rations for the War, with all ſpeed; yea, with more expedition, 1f it were poflible, than 
when T. £vintins was Conſul. Then C. Camuleizs declaring briefly in the Senate, That rhe 
Conſuls endeavoured to little purpoſe to divert the People by fears from the thoughts of new Laws; 


for they ſhould never make any Levy as long as he lived, before the Commons had eſtabliſhed what 


he and his Collegues had promulgated, immediately called an Aſſembly. 

At the ſame time the Confuls ineited the Senate againſt the Tribune, and the Tribune 
the People againſt the Conſuls. The Conluls ſaid, The fury of the Tribunes was now no lon- 
ger ſuſferable: it was come to the extremity ; that there was more of a War at home than abroad: 
zor did that come to paſs, more by default of the People than the Senate, or of the Tribunes than the 
Conſuls. That whatſcever was attended with a reward in the City, that ſtill encreaſed moſt : that 
by that means Men were made good both in Peace and War: that at Rome the reward of Sediticn 
was the greateſ# ; for that brought a general and, a particular Honcur to every Man concerned in it. 
That they would remember what Dignity they had received, as Senators, jrom their Fathers,and then 
conſider, what they were they were like to leave to their poſterity ; whether they ſhould be able to boaſt, 
as the Commons could, that they had mcreaſed and amplified their Authority. He therefore told 
them, there would be no end on't, as long as the Authors of Sedition were made as honourable as 
their deſigns ſucceſiful. What great alterations did QC. Canulems attempt ? a confuſion in Fami- 
lies, and in all auſpicies both publick and private ; leſt there ſhould any thing remain that were 


free from mixture or corruption : that all diſcriminations being removed, no man may know either 


himſelf or lis relations : for what other end could promiſcuons Marriages have, but to make the 
Senate and the Commons mix with each other almſt as Beaſts do? ſo that he that is born ſhall not 
know of what blood he #s, or what holy Rites he ought to perform , but be half Senator and half 
Plebeian, divided , as it were, in his very nature, They did not ſee, that all things both Divine 
and Human ere like to be put into diſorder : That now the diſturbers i the People were aiming at 
the Conſulate; and firſt of all had attempted, in words at leaſt, to make one of the Conſuls he cho- 
ſen out of the Commons : but now deſired , that the People might chuſe the Conſuls out of the Sena- 
tors or the Commons, as they thought fit : and every ſeditious perſon would be ſure to make them out 
of the Populace. That then they ſhould have Canulemses and Iciliuses made Conſuls; but Jupiter 
forbid , that the Sovereign Power ſhould fall into ſuch hands: and that he would die a thouſand 
deaths rather than they ſhould permit ſo d:ſhuncurable a thing to be done. He was ſure, that if 
their Anceſtors had foreſeen, that by granting what they did, they ſhould hawe made the People not 
more trattable toward them,burt ſo much the rougher,and ſtill craving one thing after another without 
any reaſon or equity, they would have undergone any hazard whatſoever, rather than have ſuffered 
thoſe Laws to be impoſed upon them, Becauſe they then granted the People a power to chuſe Tri- 
bunes, muſt it be granted a ſecond time? That there could be no end of their diſturbances , "till 
either the Senators or the People were removed cut of that City ; either this Order or that Magi- 
ſtracy muſt .away, and it were better late than never to obviate their boldneſs end temerity., Are 
ſuch Men to be endured who firſt of all ſowing diſcord cauſe a War avith our Neighbour Nations, 
and then hinder the City from taking up Arms, and defending it ſelf againſt thoſe Enemies whom 
they have raiſed ? yea, when they themſelves have as good as { ent for an Enemy, that they ſhould 
not ſuffer an Army to be Levied againſi him? But that Canulews ſhould dare to declare in the Se- 
nate, that unleſs that Houſe would receive his Laws, as if he were a Conqueror, he would obſtrutt 
the Levy ; What zs ths elſe but to threaten that he would betray his Country ? that he would ſuffer 
it to be attacked and taken ? What courage will ſuch a declaration put (not into the Roman People, 
but ) into the Vollci, the Xqui, and the Veians? Will not they hope, that under the Condu# of Ca- 
nulews,zhey ſhall ſcale the Caſt lejand the Capitolif the Tribunes who have bereft the Senate of all its 
rights and anthority, take from them their Courage and Reſolution roa? But nevertheleſs that the 
Conſuls were ready to engage againſt the enormittes of their fellow Citizens, ſooner than againſt the 
Arms of their Enemies. 

Whulſt theſe things were hotly debated in the Senate, Canuleizs ſpoke for his own Laws,and 
againſt the Conſuls, to this effet: © Romans! I have often told you heretofore how the Se- 
*nate contemn you, and how unworthy they thought you to hve within the ſame Walls with 
*them: but now they ſeem to do ſo more than ever, in being ſo mightily offended ar my Pro- 
* poſals; in which what do I do other than put them 1n mind that we are their fellow Citizens, 
* and though we have not the ſame quantity of riches, yet hve 1n the ſame Country ? By the 
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* one of my Bills, I defire an Intermarriage; which 1s uſually granted to Neighbouring and 
8 ro n Nations: nay, we gave the freedom of the City (which 1s more than an Intermar- 
aha ann, even to Enemies that we had Conquered. By the other I propoſe no new thing, 
© but only demand back and would vindicate that which is the Peoples Right; to wit, that 
*the Reman People may confer honours upon whom they will. Why mult the Laws needs 
put all things into confuſion? Why had I like juſt now to have been ſer upon in the Se- 
*nate? Why don't they tell us plainly they will not forbear any longer, but will violate the 
«ſacred Power of the Tribunes? Cannot this City ſtand, though the Roman People have 
their Votes free, to give the Conſulſhip to whom they pleaſe; or, unleſs a Plebetan, though 
«he be worthy of the greateſt honour, be cut off from all hopes of ever enjoying it? Is the 
* Government ruined? Why then to ſay, Can a Plebeian be Conſul, 1s as much as if a Man 
*ſhould ſay, Can a Slave or one made free, that was a Slave, be in that Office. Are you 
© {ſenſible in what contempt you hive? If they could they would deprive you of half the Sun's 
*h;ght: they are mad that you breath , that you ſpeak , or that you have the ſhapes of Men : 
*« and then(good Gentlemen ! )they ſay 'tis an horrid thing for a Plebeian to be made a Conf. 
©] pray you, Gentlemen! conſider: though we are not admutted to the Regiſters and Com-. 
© mentaries of the High-prieſts, yet we know what even all Foreigners are not unacquainted 
*©with, That Conſuls ſucceeded 1n the room of Kings : and that they have no right or autho- 
* rity, but what was in the Kings before. Do you believe that Numa Pompilius, who was not 
© only no Patrician, but not ſo much as a Reman Citizen, was ſent for out of the Sabine Terri- ; 
*tories and Reigned at Rome, by the Order of the People, and conſent of the Senate? That ; 
* after him, L. Tarquinizs, who came not only not of a Remay, but not ſo much as of any 1ta- : 
© /;an Race (bcing the Son of Demaratus a Corinthian, and an inhabitant of Tarquinii) was 
* made King, whilſt Ancxs's Children were alive? That Servius Tallis after him, born of a 
© Corniculan Captive, having no Father, and a Slave to his Mother, gained and kept the King- 
* dom by his Policy and Courage? What ſhould I ſpeak of Titus Tatizs the Sabine, whom Ro- 
© lus himſelf, the Father of this City, made his Co-partner in the Kingdom ? By which 
© means, whilſt no ſtock of Men was Jef piſed, in whom there appeared any eminent virtue, 
*the Roman Empire grew. Now fee if you can think fo ill of Plebeian Confuls, when our 
© Forcfathers did not refuſe even Foreign Kings: nor was the City ſhut,even when the Kings | 
© were expelled, againſt the virtue of ſtrangers. We received the Claudian Family, after the 
*K ings were baniſhed out of the Sabine Country, not only into the City , but alſo into the 
* number of the Patricians. Now ſhall a ſtranger be made a Patrician, and then a Conſul ? 
_ wn a Roman Citizen, if he be a Plebeian, be cut off from all hopes of ever coming to that 
© honour? Do we not think it poflible, that a ſtout brave Man, who has behaved himſelf 
* well both in Peace and War, though he be a Plebeian, may be ike Numa, L. Tarquinizs, or 
© Serv. Twllizzs? Or, if he be, ſhall not we ſuffer him to riſe to the honour of managing the 
* Commonwealth ? and rather chooſe to have Conſuls ike thoſe Villains, the Decemviri,who 
*were all made out of the Senate, than like the beſt of Kings, who were ſtrangers ? 

* But no Conſul, ſay they, was ever choſen out of the Commons fince the Kings were ex- 
©pelled. What then? May no new thing be ever done? or ought what has never yet been 
«done ( as many things there are, that among us, who are but a new People, were never \, 
*et done) not to be now done, if 1t be for publick good? There were. no Pontifices | or 
* High-Prieſts] and Augurs in Remulzs's ime: but they were created by Numa Pompiline. 
«There was no Pole or Rate 1n the City, nor any diviſion made of it into Centuries and Ch 
ſes: but it was made by Servizs Tullizs, There had never been any Conſuls; but when the 
*Kings were baniſhed, they were created. There never had been any ſuch thing known as 
«either the Authority or the Name of a Dictator : but the Senate were the Authors of both. 
There were once no Tribunes of the People,no Fdiles, or Queſtors: but they were thought 
«fit to be made. We created a fort of Orhcers called Decemviri to make Laws, and abolyh- 
«ed their Authority again within theſe ten Years. Who queſtions, but in this City, which 
was built for an everlaſting Duration, and ſhall grow up to an infinite extent of Empife, 
*ew Honours, Prneſthoods, with rites of Fanulies, and Men may be invented and ordeln- 
*ed2 Did not the Decemviri make that Law, that the Senators ſhould not intermarry w1 
*the Plebeians, ſome few years ago, to the diſadvantage of the Commonwealth in general, ; 
* and the great damage of the Populace in particular? Can there be any greater,or more lig- j 
nal diſgrace, than for one part of the City, as though 1t were polluted, to be held unwor- | 
*thy of intermarrying with the other? What 1s this but being baniſhed within the ſame | 
«Walls? leſt we ſhould be mingled among them by way of athnity or relation. They are 
« 1fra1d to be allied in blood : What? It this pollutes your Nobility, which moſt of you, who 
& 2re deſcended from the Albines and the Sabines, have not by birth or blood but by being 
© choſen into the Senate, either by the Kings, or after their expuliion, by the Order of the 
© People; could not you keep it clear by your own privato reſolutions, neither to marry any 4; 
* Plebeian, nor to let your Daughters or Siſters marry out of the rank of Senators? No Ple- F 
*©beian would offer violence to any Patrician Virgin : the Patricians are the luſtful Perſons. | 
« No Plebeian would have compelled any Man to makea Marriage compact againſt his will. 3 
«Oh! but there's a Law againſt the Marriage of Senators with Plebeians. And that is a ; 
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« oreat diſparagement to the People: For why don't you make another Law, that rich Men 
*{hall not marry into poor Famulies ? For that which was always at the choice of private Per- 
*{ons; that a Woman might be married, wherever ſhe got a good Husband, and a Man take 
*« 1ny Woman that he hiked, out of any Family, for his Wife; you have reſtrained by the obli- 
* cations of a tyranical Law,whereby you divide all civil Society,and makethis City twoinſtead 
* of one. Why don't you make a Law, that no Plebeian ſhall live near a Patrician? that he 
ſhall not Travel the ſame Road? that he ſhall not go to the ſame Feaſt? that he ſhall not 
© ſtand in the ſame Forum? For what 1s there elſe in the caſe, if a Plebeian marries a Patrici- 
©2112 or a Patrician a Plebexan? What Priviledg, I pray, is changed? The Children follow 
their Father ; nor 15 it any thing that we dehfire by marrying with you, fave that we may be 
*reckoned among the number of Men, and their fellow Citizens: nor do you (unleſs you 
*take delight to promote our diſgrace and 1gnominy ) contend for any thing at all. 

*In fine, 1s he ſovereign Power 1n the Reman People or in you? When the Kings were V. 
© expelled, did you only gain Dominion, or the whole Commonwealth an equal Liberty? 
©Ts fit the Roman, if they pleaſe, ſhould make a Law. Shall you, afſoon as any Bill is pro- 
poſed, ſtreight order a Levy as a penalty for ſo doing? And when I, as Tribune, begin to 
* call the Tribes to Vote, will you, as Conſul, give the young Men a Military Oath, and lead 
them forth into a Camp? Wall you threaten the People and the Tribunes? What have you 
© found by experiment, 1f not this (twice over) how much your menaces prevailed againſt 
*the conſent of the Commons? Good Men! you kept from mutinying, becauſe you confiil- 
*ted our good. Or rather, did you not therefore abſtein from quarreling, becauſe that Party 
* which was the ſtronger was alſo the more moderate ? But you are not hke, even now, ne1- 
: *rher, Romans! to ſee any violence offered by the People: they will try what your inclinati- 
; © ons are; they will not try your Songs. Wherefore the People, Conſuls! is ready to fol- 

low you to thoſe Wars, whether falſe or real, if by admitting them to make intermarriages 
*you do unite this City; if they be joyned, allied, and nuxed among you by private Relati- 
ons: if ſtout and brave Men may hope to have the way to Honours open: to be Sharers and 
© Partners in the Commonwealth: if (which is but the effect of equal Liberty) they may mu- 
©tually Obey and Command 1n regard to annual Offices.If any one ſhall obſtrue theſe things; 
* make Speeches, and prate of as many Wars as you will, no Man will give in his Name, 
* or take up Arms, to fare for Tyrants, with whom they have no ſhare, either in the Com- 
£ monwealth, of Honours, or in their private capacities of Matrimonial Alliance. 

Then the Conſuls alſo coming into the Aſſembly, the buſineſs was altered from long ha- VI. 
rangues to wrangling ; ſo that when the Tribune asked, Why a Plebeian might not be made a 
Conſul? the Conlul replied, though truly, perhaps, yet not ſo ſeaſonably for the preſent pur- 
pole; Becauſe no Plebeian had any thing to do with the auſpicies: and that therefore the Decem- 
viri took away the priviledg of marrying where the People pleaſed, leſt the auſpicies ſhould be 
confounded by an uncertain breed of Men... At that the People were much enraged,that they 
ſhould be denied the uſe of auſpicies, as if they had been hated by the gods: nor was there any 
end of their contentions (the Commons having got a vehement Tribune on their fide, whom 
they themſelves alſo endeavoured to out-vie 1n reſolution)'till the Senators were over-power'd, 
and fain to ſubnur to the making of the Law touching 1ntermarriages : for by that means 
they thought the Tribunes would either totally lay down the Controverſie concerning Plebei- 
an Conkals, or defer it 'till the War was over,and that the py yn, g content 1n the mean 
time with marrying into Patrician Fanulies , would be ready for the Levy. But now fince 
Canuleizrs was grown {o great by having overcome the Senate, and in the favour of the Peo- 
ple, the other Tribunes were as eager to engage 1n the ſame quarrel, and contended very - 

ſtifly for the paſling of their Bill: 1nſomuch that though the noiſe of a War increaſed every 

day, they obſtructed the Levy. The Conſuls therefore, ſeeing they could do nothing in the 

Senate, now that the Tribunes interpoſed, had Cabals of the Nobility at home: wherein ir 

was evident, that they muſt give up their Victory either to the Enemy or the People. Ya- 

lerizs and Horatius were the only two, who were not at thoſe Conſults. C. Claudns's opini- 

on armed the Conſuls againſt the Tnibunes: but the ſeveral judgments of the Luintii, Cin- 

| cinnatus and Capitolinus were mighty averſe from {Jaughter, or violating thoſe Officers whom 
; by a League made with the People they had accepted of as ſacred. By theſe conſultations 
E the buſineſs was brought to that paſs, that they would ſuffer Tribunes Military with Conſu- 
; lar Authority to be promiſcuouſly made out of the Senators and the Commons: though no- 
' thing ſhould be-altered 1n the choice of Conſuls: with which the Trnibunes and the People 
| too were all content. Thereupon an Aſſembly was appointed for the chufing of three Tri- 
bunes, who ſhould be of Conſular Authority: which was no ſooner done, bur all thoſe Per- 
ſons, who had either ſaid or done any thing tending to Sedition, (eſpecially ſuch as were of 
the Tribunes Party) began to run about the Ferum and beg Peoples Votes, as Candidates for 
the new Office. in whuch affair, though the Patricians firſt deſpaired, ſeeing the People 
were ſo provoked, of gaining that Honour, and ſecondly thought it below them to bear any 
Office in Partnerſhip with the Commons , yet at length being forced to it they did apply 
themſelves to the Nobility; leſt they might ſeem to quit the poſleflion of the Common- 
2 . wealth. But the Relulc of that Aſſembly demonſtrated, that Mens minds are very NO, 
when 
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when they contend for Liberty or Honour , from what they are when they have laid aſide all 


* animoſities and freed themſelves from prejudice: for the People choſe all the Tribunes out of 


the Patricians, being content with that reſpe& which had before been ſhewn to Plebeians. 
Where can you find, at this day, that moderation, equity and heighth of mind in one ſiggle 
Man, that then was 1n all the People together? _ | 

In the Year 310. after the Building of Rowe ,, the Tribunes of the Soldiers firſt entered 
upon their Office in the room of Conſuls, their names being A. Sempronius, L. Attilius, and 
T. Czcilius, in whoſe time Concord at home procured Peace abroad alſo. There are ſome 
that ſay, theſe three Tribunes were created upon neceflity ; for that the Veians as well as the 
e/£qui and the Yolſci made War againſt the Romans, at the ſame time that the Ardeans Re- 
volted from them; and ſo two Conſuls were not able to manage ſo many Wars ( without 
any mention of a Law being promulgated for the chuſing of Conſuls out of the Commons) 
and hkewtſe that they had both the Authority and Enfſigns of Conſuls. .But yet the Power 
of that Magiſtracy was not of long continuance ; for the third Month after they entered up- 
on their Office, they, by the Augurs Decree, as if they had been irregularly made, laid down 
their Honour ; and the reaſon was, becauſe C. Curiatizzs, who was Preſident of the Aflem- 
ly, had not taken the Tent as he ought to have done. Then Embaſladors came from the 
Ardeans to Rome, making ſuch a complaint concerning the injury done them, that if the 
had redreſs in that point, 1t was — they would, upon the reſtoration of their Land, 
ſtand to their League, and continue 1n friendſhip with the Rewans. But the Senate told 
them , The judgment of the People could not be reſcinded by the Senate , not only becauſe they ba# 
20 right or example ſo to do, but alſo upon the ſcore of Heweny that Concord which now was be- 
ren the ſeveral ranks of Men. If the Ardeans would ſtay 'till they had an opportunity,and would 
leave the method of redreſſing that injury to the Senate, they ſhould not, in time, repent that they had 
checked their paſſion; but ſhould alſo be convinced, that the Senate took as much care to prevent an 
injury that might be done to them, as to repair it when it was offered. So the Embaſladors, tel- 
ling the Senate they, would relate the whole matter to their Maſters at Ardea, were kindly 
diſmiſſed. Then the Patricians, ſeeing the Commonwealth was without a chief Magiſtrate, 
met, and created an Interrex: before whom the Debate, whether they ſhould chuſe Conſils 
or Tribunes May laſted for ſeveral days. The Interrex and the Senate contended for 
a Conſular Aſſembly; but the Tribunes of the People, and the People, would needs have 
an Aſſembly for the chuſing of Tribanes Military. Ac laſt the Senate carried 1t, becauſe 
not only the People, who were reſolved to confer either one or the other Honour upon Pa- 
tricians, would ſtrive no longer to no purpoſe; but the heads alſo of the Commons were moſt 
defirous of fuch an Aſſembly, in which they ſhould not be at all regarded, thn where they 
might be paſs'd by as unworthy: yea, the Tribunes of the People too would ſtickle no more 
in complaiſance to the Nobility. Thereupon T. Quintizs Barbatus the Interrex created two 
Confuls, whoſe names were L. & ta Mugilanus , and L. Sempronins Atratinus, In Whoſe 
time the League was renewed with the Ardeans : and upon them there 1s this remark, that 
their names who were Conſuls that Year, are not found either in the ancient Annals or 
in the Books of the Magiſtrates: of which I ſuppoſe the reaſon to be, becauſe the Tribunes 
Military governed at the beginning of the Year, and therefore the names of theſe Conſuls, 
who were made 1n their room, were omutted, asf thoſe Tribunes had continued the whole 
Year round. But Licinizs Macer tells us that they were to be found 1n the Ardean League, 
and in the Linnen Books which lay in the Temple of Funo Monera. In their time alſo, though 
ſo any terrors appeared from the neighbouring Countries,there was Peace both abroad and 
at home. 

This Year (whether it had Tribunes only or Conſuls alſo put in the room of thoſe Tri- 
bunes) was attended by another, in which the Conſuls names were well known, being A. 
Geganius Macerinns a ſecond time, and T. Duintivs Capitolinys a fifth time. This Yeas Was 
likewiſe the beginning of the Cenſorſhip; a thing, which though it ſprang from a ſmall ori- 
ginal, yet afterward increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the regulation of Manners and Diſci- 

line among the Romans. was ſubject to 1t; the Senate _ the Centuries of Knights, the 


Power diſtinguiſhing between decency and undecency was within the juriſdiction of that Ma- 


viſtrate; yea, the ordering of all places both grngg> and private, and the Cuſtoms or Tri- 
bute of the Roman People were at the diſpoſal and in the hands of that Officer. Now the 
firſt reaſon, why Cenſors were made, was, becauſe the People having been Unpolled, or 
Rated for ſo many Years, that buſineſs could neither be - — Haney nor had the Conſuls 
leiſure to mind it, they had ſo many Wars to provide againſt. Thereupon the Senate ſaid, 
It being a troubleſome buſineſs, and unbefitting the Dignity of a Conſul, it ought to have a Magi- 
ſtrate peculiar to it ; who ſhould have Clerks under him, together with the keeping and making the 
Tables of Rates, as well as power to pre cribe the form of every particular Mans Pole. The Se- 
nators gladly received the propoſal, though it was a {mall matter, becaule it increaſed the 
number of Patrician Magiſtrates in the Commonwealth : ſuppoting alſo, I ſuppoſe, (what 
afterward came to paſs) that ina ſhort time the riches of thoſe that ſhould bear that OE 
fice, would make an addition of State and Majeſty to the honour it ſelf. The Tribunes 


alſo (conſidering the preſent cucumitances) look'd upon it to be necellary _— than a 
pecious 
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ſpecious piece of ſervice; and therefore, leſt they ſhouldgleem to thwart the Senate in ſach 
ſmall things, wexe willing to comply. Since therefore this dignity was ſlighted by the chief of 
the City, the People Voted, that Papirius and Sempronius, whoſe Conſulate occafioned ſome 
diſpute, ſhould make up their Year 1n that Office of Cenſorſhip; being called Cenſores, & cen- 
ſendo [ i. e. from Taxing the People, &c.] 

Whulſt theſe things were tranſacted at Rome, Embaſladors came from Ardea, defiring the IX: 
Romans for old Alliance-ſake, and the late League renewed between them, to ſend aid to their City 
which was almoſt ruined : for they could not enjoy that Peace which they had wiſely preſerved 
with the Roman People, for their inteſtine broils, the original of which, is ſaid to be the dif 
ference between ſeveral Factions, which always have been, and ſtill willprove more fatal to 
many People than Foreign Wars, than Famin or Diſeaſes, or any other thing,that men aſcribe 
to the wrath of Heaven, as the moſt deplorable of all publick calamities. Two young Men - 
made love to a Damlel of the Plebeian rank, who was very beautiful: the one of them being. 
of the ſame quality with her, and relying upon his Guankon who themſelves alſo were of 
the ſame condition: the other, being a Nobleman, was taken with nothing but her beauty 
only. Him therefore the Nobility affiſted ſo far, that both the Rivals came a Wooing to 
her at the ſame time. But the Noble Youth prevailed upon the judgment of her Mother, 
who had a mind to have her Daughter married into a great Fanuly : whilſt the Guardians 
ſtickled all they could for their Pupil; being 1n that allo mindful of their priviledges, as Ple- 
beians. Arlength, ſeeing the matter could not be determined within thoſe Walls, they went 
to Law about it: where when the Mother and the Guardians had been heard,the Magiſtrates 
gave 1t as their opinions, that the Mother might diſpoſe of her Daughter in Marriage as ſhe 
pleaſeg. Bur force was above Law; for the Guardians complaining openly in the Market- 
place, among People of their own Quality and Party, of the injuſtice of the Decree, 
got a Band together,and forced the Maid out of her Mothers Houle: againſt whoma ſtronger 
company of Noble Youths rifing up in Arms followed the young Man, who was much con- 
cerned ar the indignity, and occaſioned a fierce encounter. In which the populace havin 
the worſt on it, went, nothing like the Rowan Commonalty, out of the City Armed, —_ 
having poſleſſed themſelves of a certain Hill, made excurhons into the Lands belonging to 
the Nobility with Fire and Sword: yea, they prepared to Behege the City allo, and the rich 
Citizens that had been concerned on neither f1de, calling out all the Mechanicks, in hopes 
of Plunder, to affiſt them. And now the face of War and Slaughter appeared in all its 
ſhapes, the City being as 1t were infected with the madneſs of two young fellows, that con- 
tended for a fatal Marriage through the ruin of their Country. Each Party had but a ſmall 
force either at home or p [cho wherefore the Noble Men ſent to the Romans to come and 
reheve their Belteged City, whilſt the Commonalty inſtigated the Yolſcz to help them in the 
taking of Ardea. The Volſci came firſt under the Conduct of Cluilirs, and ——_ a Rampire 
againſt the Enemies Walls. Which being told at Rowe,jmmediately M.Geganirs, the Conſul 
marching forth with an Army, pitched his Camp three thouſand paces from the Enemy, and 
being it was late in the day, bid his Soldiers refreſh themſelves. After which, about the 
avs. Watch he marched forth; and the Work which he began was carried on with ſuch 
ſpeed, that at Sun-niſing the Volſci ſaw themſelves encloſed by the Remans with a ſtronger 
Bulwark than that which they had made _— the City: the Conlul having allo made 2 
Line of Communication up to the Wall of Ardea, whereby his friends might come to him 
out of the "Town. 

The Volſcian General who had to that day maintained his Men not with Proviſions pre- Xs 
pared before-hand, but with Forage and Plunder that he took out of the Country for his pre- 
{ent occaſion; ſeeing himſelf encompaſſed on a ſudden with ſuch a Mound, and being un- 
provided of all neceſ{aries, defired the Conſul to let hum ſpeak with him, and told him, That 
if the Romans came to raiſe that Siege, be would draw the Volicians off from thence; to which 
the Conlul anſwered, That thoſe ho ere Conquered ought to take, not to make Conditions of 
Peace; nor ſhould the Volſcians go away as they came to oppoſe the Allies of Rome, at their own 
pleaſure : but he commanded them to ſurrender their General, lay down their Arms, confeſs them- 
{elves Conquered, and obey his Commands: otherwiſe both thoſe that went away, and thoſe rhat 
ſtayed there too ſhould find him ſuch an Enemy as would rather carry back to Rome a Vittory over 
the Volſci , than an unfaithful Peace, The Velſcians therefore pur little truſt in their Arms, 
and having found that all other means were quite cut off, engaged, belides other inconve- 
niencies, 1n a place which was very incommodious to fight in, and worſe to run away from ; 
by which means, being killed on every fide, they turned from fighting to praying; and ha- 
ving delivered up their General, together with their Arms, underwent the diſgraceful cere- 
mony of being made Captives of War by going under a Gallows made of three Javelins, and 
then with one Garment on their backs were di{miſſed, after they had ſuffered fo much 1gno- 
rainy, and loſt ſo many of their Men. And ſoon after, as they fate down together not far 
from the City Tuſculum, being unarmed, they were ſet upon and ſuffered for an old grudg 
berween them and the Tyu/culans, inſomuch that there were hardly two Men left to carry the 
news of their {]Jaughter. The Roman Conſul 1n the mcan time compoſed the Ardean Seditr- 
on, Beheading the Ringleaders of it , and A their Goods into the publick Trea- 
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ſory of that City. Then the Avidrags were of opinion that the Romans had made them full (a- 


tisfaction for the injury which was done them in the judgment concerning the Land ; but the. 


Senate thought they ought to do ſomething more ſtill to obliterate the remembrance of ſuch a 
publick piece of avarice. The Conſul therefore came back with Trumph into the City, Clz- 
tlius the Volſcian General being led before his Chariot, and the ſpoils too carried betore, of 
which he had diſarmed the Enennes Forces, when he made them paſs under the Jujum or Gal- 
lows. Mean while Quintizs im his Gown (which 1s not eafie) equalled the Glory of his 
Collegues in Arms. For he took ſuch care at home to preſerve Concord, by moderating 
the Laws in reſpe& both to the higheſt and the loweſt, that the Senate thought him a ſevere 
Conſul, ad the Commons beheved him mild enough: He hkewiſe qained more upon the 
Tribunes by his Gravity and Authority, than by contending with them. In fine, five Con- 
ſulſhips managed all after the ſame rate, and all his Iife having been ſpent in the affairs be- 
longing to the Conſuls made him full as venerable as the Dignity he bore : for which rea: 
ſon there was no talk of the Tribunes Military in the time of theſe Conſuls. 

The next Year they choſe for Conſuls 2. Fabins Vibulanws, and Poſtumus Abutins Corni- 
cen; who contidering they facceeded two ſuch Men that had gained ſo much honour by their 
Condud&t both at home and abroad (but eſpecially, that their Year was very memorable a- 
mong their Neighbours, whether Allies or Enemies, for the great care that they had taken 
to relieve the Ardeans in their neceflity ) they endeavoured ſo much the more ſtudiouſly to 
raze the memory of that infamous Judgment out of the minds of Men, by making an Or- 
der of Senate. That ſeeing the City of Ardea was reduced by thetr mteſtine tumults to a ſmall num- 
ber, there ſhould a Colony be ſent thither as @ Guard a wn the Volicians. This was ſet up in 
Tables publickly, to conceal the deſign they had of reſcinding the Judgment from the Peo- 
ple and the Tribunes. For they had agreed, that a far greater number of the old Ratiliar 
Colony, than of the Romans, ſhould be taken in, and that no Lands ſhould be divided among 
them, bur what had been taken away by that infamous Judgment , of which no one Clod 
ſhould be afligned to any Roman, before all the Rutul;ans were ſerved. Thus their Land 
came again unto the hands of the Ardeays. The three that were appointed to carry the Co- 
lony to Ardea, were Agrippa Menenius, T.Clzlius Siculus, and M. Ebucins e/Elua; who, ha- 
ving offended the People 1n acting ſo much againſt their minds, when they afligned that 
Land to their Allies, which the Romans had judged to be their own; and having likewiſe 
diſobliged the chief Senators in not ſhewing any extraordinary reſpect to e're an one of them, 
were = to ſtay in that Colony , which could teſtifie for their Integrity and Juſtice, to a- 
void [_ Accuſations at Rome , where the Tribunes had appointed a Day for their 
Tryal. 

There was Peace both at home and abroad all this and the following Year, in which C. 
F. Pacilns, and M. Papirins Craſſus were Conſuls. "Then the Games which the Decemviri, 
in the time of the _— ſeceflion from the Senate, had deſigned, were performed. Peri- 
lis ſought ro move edition, but in vain; for though when he was Tribune of the People, 
he declared the very ſame things again, he could not only not get the Confuls to leave the 
matter, touching the diviſion of Lands among the Commons, to the Senate; but befides that, 
when he had with much ado obtained that the Senate might be Conſulted, whether they. would 
haveany Aſſemblies for Conſuls or Tribunes, there was an Order made for the chuſing of 
Conſuls: ſo that they {lighted the Tribunes menaces,when he threatened 7o binder the Lewy; 
for their Neighbours being all at quiet, there was no need of War or any Preparations for 
it. But after this calm ſeaſon of Afﬀairs, there came an Year (in which'Proculus Geganius 
Macerinus, and L. Menenins Lanatus were Conſuls) remarkable for many ſorts of death and 
dangers; for Seditions, Famin, and the Peoples receiving almoſt the yoke of Kingly Go- 
vernment upon their necks throngh the ſweetneſs of a bounteous largefſs made among them: 
There wanted only a Foreign, with which 1f they had been pc, x" , they could hardly 
have withſtood, though all the gods in Heaven had taken parc with them. Their Cala- 
mities began with a Famin (whether the Year was unſeaſonable, or that the People, allu- 
red with the pleaſure of being at Aflemblies and in the City, had neglected the manuring 
of their Land, I know not; for both cauſes are afligned) for which the Senate accuſed the 
Commons as ſlothful, and the 'Tribunes of the People blamed ſometimes the knavery and 
ſometimes the negligence of the Conſuls. At laſt the Commons prevailed, with the Senates 
conſent too, that LT. Minucins ſhould be made Prefect of the Proviſions, who was more like- 
ly to be ſucceſsful in that Office as to the preſervation of his Laberty, than diligent in his buſi- 
ne{s: though at laſt he was much beloved and honoured (as he deſerved ) for the Proviſions 
which he raiſed. He therefore , after many Embaſſies had been ſent round about to the 
neighbouring Nations, beth by Sea and Land, bur all in vain (fave that ſome ſmall quantity 
of Corn ra, & wr out of Etruria ) — no contaderable quantity of Proviſions toge- 
ther, and being reduced to an extremity, did, by compelling People to produce their Corn, 
and ſell what remained above enough for a Month;as I1kewife by defrauding Servants of ſome 
part of their days allowance, accuſing and expoling the Corn-Merchants to the fury of the 
People,rather diſcover than relieve their want,many of the Common People being now with- 
out all hopes, rather than hve in Torment, threw themſelves headlong into the 77ber. 

Then 
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Then Sp. Mzlizs, a very rich Man, of the Knightly Order, as the City then was, began XULI:; 
a buſineſs, which ow 1t were to publick advantage, was of very ill example, and a worle 
defign. For he having bought Corn in Erruria with = own Mony, by means of his Acquain- 
trance and Clients (which very thing, T believe, was the cauſe why they could not buy Provi- 
f10ns at the "movers Charge) _ to make Jargetlcs of it among the People; whom he drew 
after him wherever he went, with much more vanity and pride than became a private Perſon : 
they being pleaſed with his gitts, for which they promiſed him, through their favour, he ſhoul 
be Conſul. But he, as Mans mind 15 never ſatisfied with what Fortune promiſes, was ambiri- 

. ous of higher things, that were not to be allowed of; and therefore, ſecing the Confuljhip 

muſt be wreſted from the Senators, began to conſult of his being King: for that he thought 

was the only reward that could requite all that trouble and pains, which he muſt thdergo be- 

fore he attained even to aConſulſhip. And now the Conſular Aſſembly was at hand; which, | 
fince his deſigns were not yet ripe for execution , deſtroyed his enterpriſe. For T. .Quintins U. C: 
Capitolinns was the {1xth tume made Conſul, who was a Perſon very unlikely to favour one that 315: 
would make any innovation; and his Collegue was Agrippa Meneniirs, Surnamed Laonatrs ; 

L. Minucius being Prefect of the Provitions: who whether he were newly created again, or 

at firſt made for an uncertain time, as long as occaſion required is not known, there being no 
evidence of it, but his name, as Prefect, put in the Linnen Books among the Magiſtrates both 
Years. This Minucizs taking the ſame care of the Commonwealth, as /elizs privately had 
undertaken to do, fince there were the ſame ſort of Men in both their Houſes, diſcovering 

the matter, told the Senate, That there were Arms carried into Mzlus's Houſe, and that he had 
Meetings at home, which without doubt were Conſults how to gain a Crown: that the time for execu- 

tion was not yet come,but all things elſe were agreed on. That the Tribunes alſo were bribed to betray 

their Liberty ; as likewiſe that the ſeveral Commiſſions were given to thoſe that ſhould head the Mul- 
ritude. That he cam to tell them ſomewhat later, than was conſiſtent with their ſafety , leſt be 

ſhould have informed them of what he did not know to be certainly true. Which when they heard; 

the chief of the Senate did not only chide the laſt Years Conſils for ſuffering ſuch any". 

or conventions of the People to be 1n any private Houſe, but blamed the new Confuls alſo, 

for tarrying 'till the Prete& of the Provihons came and informed the Senate of a thing (o 
weighty, which nught require a Conſul, not only for its dete&or, bur revenger too. Then > 
T. Quintins told them, The Conſuls ere not at all to blame; who being bound up by Laws that 

were made concerning Liberty of Appeal in order to diſſolve Authority, had not ſo much ſtrength in 

their Office as they had Courage to revenge that audacious attempt according to the heinouſneſs of it : 

that would require net only a ſtout Man, but alſo one that were free and diſengaged from the fetters 

of Law. Wherefore he would make L.Quintius Difator; for be had a ſoul equal to that great Au- 
zhority. Thereupon when they all approved of the propoſal, Quintizes at firſt refuſed it; and 

asked them, What they meant to expoſe ſuch an old Man as he was to fo much difficulty and dan- 
ger? But ſoon after, when they all around him cried out, that there was more Policy and 
Courage too 1n that old Soul of his than in all the reſt that were there; commending him as 

he deterved, whilſt the Conſul continued:of the ſame mind, Cincinnatzs having made his y 
{upphcation to the gods, that his old Age might not prove either a damage, or diſhonour ta 

the Cominonwealth in ſuch dangerous circumſtances, was declared Dictator by the Conſul ; 

and made C. Serwvil:us Ahala Magiſter of the Horlc. 

The next day having planted Guards 1n ſeveral places, he came down into the Forum, XIV. 

where the People ſtared upon him as a new and wonderful fight: the Mzlians, and their 
Leader, ſaw the force of that great Authority deſigned againſt them : thoſe that knew no- 
thing of a defagn to make Melizs King, asked, What Tumults, what ſudden War required 
a Dictator, or __ to be Governour of the Commonwealth when he was above cighty 
years of Age; whilſt in the mean time Servilizs, Maſter of the Horle, being ſent to Aelins 
by the Dictator, told him, The Diftater would ſpeak with you: to which he 1n a fear replying, 
What would he have with me? Servilinzs anſwered, You muſt make your defence againſt Minuci- 
us, who hath accuſed you before the Senate, Whereupon Mzlirs retired into the crowd of his 
followers, and firſt, looking about him, was very unwilling to move; bur at laſt the Appa- 
ritor [ or Serjeant} dragging him along by the Order of the Maſter of the Horſe, he was 
reſcued by thoſe that ſtood about him, and running away, implored the Joy of the Roman 
People: ſaying, He was oppreſſed by conſent of the Senate, for having been kind to the Commenal- 
ty; and deſiring, that they would aſſiſt him now in hi laſt extremity, nor ſuffer him to be murder- 
ed before their eyes. As he bawled out to this effe&t, Ahala Servilius overtook him and flew 
him : by which mcans, being beſpattered with the blood of the Party flain, and guarded 
with a Company of Patrician young Men, he carried the news to the Dictator; that Mz1:- 
775, who when he was ſummoned to come before him, had repelled the Serjeant and raiſed 
the Multitude upon them, had what he deſerved: upon which the Dictator ſaid, Go and 
proſper, C. Servilizs! 1n thy Courage, now thou haſt freed the Commonwealth © 

Thereupon ſeeing the Multitude 1n a Tumult, becauſe they were divided 1n their opi- XY, 
nions of the matter, he ordered an Afſembly to be called, in which he told them, Thar 
Mzlius was juſtly ſlain, though he were not guilty of a De(ign to be King, for not coming to the 
Dicator when the Maſter of the Horſe called him; for he was then ſitting to hear the Cauſe 5 which 
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when he had examined, Mzlms ſhould have had as much favour as the caſe would have born. 
That he who made what reſiſtance he could rather than ſubmit to the Law, was reſtrained by vi- 
olence ; nor ought a Magiſtrate to have dealt with him like a fellow Citizen, ho though he were 
born among a free People, among Laws and Priviledges, in a City, from whente he knew all Kings 
vere baniſhed ; and where, the ſame Year, the Sons of a Kings Siſter, and of the Conſul that de- 
livered his Country , were Beheaded with an Ax for a Plot in which they were knows to be enga- 
ged , for bringing mm of the Kings again: a City , from whence Collatinus Tarquinnuis the Con- 

ul, out of hatred to the name, was forced to quit his Office, and go into baniſhment : a City, in 


"which Sp. Caſlius ſuffered after ſome Years for a deſign he had to be King : a City , in which of late 
. the Decemviri were amerced in all their Eſtates, and puniſhed with Exile or Death for their King- 


ly pride. "He, I ſay, ſhould not have been dealt with like a fellow Citizen , that would hope, as 
Sp. Mzlius did, to make himſelf King. And pray what a Man i he? that he ſhould aſpire to 
Dominion without any Nobility of birth, any honours or deſerts. For though the Claudii and the 
Caſli were high-minded, they had the Conſulſhips, the Decemwvirates, and other honours of their 
Anceſtors and the ſplendor of their Families to brag of, ſo that it was no fault in them. But that 
Sp. Mzlwus, hs ould rather wiſh, than hope, to be Tribune of the People, who was only a rich 
Corn-Merchant ſhould hope to buy the Liberty of hzs fellow Citizens for two pounds of Wheat apiece, 
or ſhould think that by giving them a meals Meat he could wheedle a People into ſlavery, who bad 
conquered all their neighbour Nations ; or that the City ſhould ſuffer him to be King, whim they could 
ſcarce find in their hearts to make a Senator, and to have all the Enſigns of State and all that Pow- 
er which Romulus their Founder, 2yho was deſcended from the gods, but now was one of their num- 
ber, had, was not more wicked than monſtrous. Nor was it enough that he atoned fir it with his 
blood, except his Houſe too were demoliſhed , in which ſo much madneſs was conceived ; and his 
Goods, that were infetted with the Deſign of their being the price of a Kingdom, all confiſcated, 
Wherefore he ordered the Queſtors to ſell thoſe Goods, and put them unto the publick Trea- 
ſury. | 

Then he commanded his Houſe, that the place where it ſtood might be a monument of 
the fruſtration of his wicked purpoſe, to: be immediately Demoliſhed; and the {pace was 
called e£quimelium. L. Minucirrs was honoured with a figure of a Golden Bull, withour 
the Gate called Porta Trigemina; nor were the People unwilling to have it {o, becauſe he 
divided Mzlizrs's Corn amongſt them at an As [ ;.e. a Buſhel.] I tind in ſome Authors, 
that this ſame Mimucirs went over from the Senate to the People , being made the eleventh 


*Tribune of the Commons, and _ the Sedition cauſed by the death of Malms. Bur it 


15 ſcarce credible, that the Senate ſuffered the number of the Tribunes to be augmented ; or 
that ſach an example ſhould be introduced by a Patrician eſpecially. Nor 1s 1t hkely that 
the People ever obtained ſuch a Priviledg, or fo much as ſtickled for it. But, above all, 
it is plainly confuted by a Law that paſs'd ſome few years before; That the Tribunes ſhould not 
have the power to take in any Collegue above their juſt number. L. Cxcilius, ©. funizs, and 
Sext. Titinnius were the ſole Perſons of all the College of Tribunes, that did not favour the 
Law touching Minucizes's honour, but accuſed, one while Minucizes, and another while Ser- 
wilizs, before the People, complaining perpetually of the foul murder of Mzlirs. By which 
means they gy t to paſs, that an Aſſembly ſhould be held for the chufing of Tribunes 
Military rather than Conſuls; not doubting but, {1nce there were fix to be choſen (for thar 
was now their legal number ) ſome Plebeians, that ſhould profeſs themſelves revengers of 
ALelins's death , would be elected. The Commons though, that Year, they were diſturbed 
with many and various Commotions, created no more than three Tribunes with power Con- 


' ſular; among whom was L. Qzintizs, Cincinnatzs's Son ; from the envy of whole Dictator- 


ſhip they ſought an occahon to raiſe a Tumult: but Mamercus e/Emilius, a Man of great 


Quality, was choſen before Luintius, and L. Funivs was the third. . 
In the time of their Magiſtracy, Fidenz, a Roman Colony, revolted to Lar. Toluwmins 


; King of the Veians , and to the Veians. -Butthere was a worle offence added to that Re- 


vole. For by the command of Tolumnivs, they killed C. Fulcinius, C. Fulius Tullus, Sp. Nau- 
tius, and L. Roſcius, the Roman Embaſladors, that came to know the reaſon of their new de- 
ſigns. Some'extenuate the Kings fault, and ſay, that as he threw a lucky Caſt at Dice, his 
doubtful words, being taken by the Fidenians as though he had meant they ſhould kill them, 
was the cauſe of their Death. But that 1s incredible; that when the Fidenares, his new Allies, 
came to him to conſult about a Murder that was hike to break the Law of Nations, his mind 


ſhould not be off from his Game: nor that afterwards he ſhould be concerned for the fat. Ir 


is more likely, that the People of Fiden had a mind to be {o engaged by that ation, that be- 
ing conſcious of its heinouſnels, they might never atter hope tor any friendſhip from the Ro- 
mans. The Embaſſadors, who were {lain at Fiden, had their Statues ſer up publickly in the 
Roftra. And now a bloody Fight drew nigh, in which they were to engage with the Veiazs 
and the Fidenates, who, betides their being two neighbour Nations, occationed a War by ſuch 
an horrid A&t: wherefore the People and their Trans being at quiet, that publick affairs 
might be the better managed, there was nothing ſaid to the contrary, but that M. Geg anius 
Macerinus (a third time) and L. Sergius Fidenas, ſhould be made Conſuls; of which the la- 
ter, I ſuppoſe, took his Surname of #idenas from the War which he then waged. For he was 

the 
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the firſt that fought on this fide the River Anien with any ſucceſs againſt the King of the Vei- 
15; but he did not obtain a bloodleſs Vittory. Wherefore the Romans were more grieved for 
the Citizens they had loſt, than they rejoyced at the Defeat of their Enemies: and - Senate, 
as in a caſe of extremity, ordered Mamercus eAmilius to be proclaimed Dictator. Who was 
no ſooner made, but he created L. Quintius Cincinnatus (a Youth very worthy of ſuch a Fa- 
ther) who had been of the College the laſt Year , when they were Tribunes Mihtary toge- 
ther, with power Conſular. To the Levy which the Conſuls made were addedthe old Cen- 
curions, who had experience in Warlike affairs, and the number of thoſe that were loſt in 
the late Battel made up. The Dictator commanded uintius Capitolinus and M. Fabius Vibu- 
Janus to follow him as Lieutenants. As therefore he had greater authority than ordinary, fo 
the Man was equal to his Commuiffion; for he drove the Enemy our of the Reman Territorics 
beyond Arien, where they took poſleflion of the Hills betwixt that and Fidenze, removing 
their Camp backward: nor did they deſcend into the Plains,before the Faliſcan Legions came 
to their afliſtance: and then art length the Errurians Camp was pitched before the Walls of 
Fideng, In the mean time the Roman Dictator ſate down not far me thence at the meeting 
of the two Rivers _ the Banks of them both, and raiſing his Out-works as faſt and as far as 


he could to defend hi 


—— 


imſelf for the preſent, the next day, led his Army into the Field. 
There were ſeveral opinions among the Enemies. "The Faliſcans, being a great way from XVIII. 

Home, very uneaſte in a Campaign, and confident in their own ſtrength, defired to en- 

age: but the Yeians and the Fidenates thought beſt to protract the War. Tolumnins there- 
EE chough he was better pleaſed with the ſentiments of his own Countrymen, yet leſt'the 
Faliſcans ſhould undergo toonuch hardſhip, declared, He would fight the next day. The Di- 
ato; and the Romans were the more encouraged, when they ſaw the Enemy declined the 
Barrel; andthe day following, when the Soldiers murmured among themſelves, and ſaid, that 
they would attack their Camp and City, if the Enemy would not come out to fight, both 
the Armies marched forth into the Plain between their two Camps. The Veians — cakes 
in numbers, ſent a Party round the Mountains to attack the Roman Camp in the time of the | | 


Bartel. The Army of thoſe three Nations ſtood in ſuch order , that the Veians were in the 
right Wing, the Faliſcans 1n theleft, and the Fidenians in the middle. On the other fide the 
Dictator with his right Wing engaged the Fali/ci, and Capitolinus Luintius with the left Wing, 
the Veians; whulſt the Maſter of the Horſe marched with his Cavalry againſt the main Bo. 
dy. For ſome {mall time there was filence and quiet; the Errurians reſolving not to joyn Bat- | 
tel, unleſs they were compelled to it, whilſt the Dictator look'd back to the Caſtle at Rome, 
to obſerve when the Augurs, by the flying of the Birds, thought fit to give the appointed ſig- 
nal: which afſoon as he beheld, he ſent the Horſe out firſt with a ſhout againſt the Enemy. 
Then the Foot marched after and fought very ſmartly; infomuch that the Errarian Legions 
were not able in any part to ſuſtein the ſhock of the Remans, Their Horſe made the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance, and amongſt them allthe King himſelf, who was by far the ftouteſt Man they had, 
riding up to the Romans 1n a full Career, prolonged the Fight. # | 
There was at that time among the Horſemen a certain Tribune, named A. Cornelius Coſſus, KIX. 
avery handſome ſhaped Man, and of equal Courage and Strength, who being mindful of his 
noble Birth and Family (which he made much more renowned among Poſterity) and ſeeing 
the Roman Troops very hard put to it by Tolumnius, which way ſoever he bent his Forces, no 
ſooner dilcovered him, as he flew in a Kingly Habit to and fro over the whele Army, but he 
cried out, Is this the breaker of Human Leagues, and the wiolater of the Law of Nations? Tl pre- 
(ently make him a Sacrifice (if the gods will permit any thing here on earth to be ſacred) to the 
Ghoſts of our Embaſſadors, With that ſetting ſpurs to his Horſe, and riding full Tilt at him, 
he with his Spear diſmounted him; but fo, that Tolumnins, leaning on his Javelin, lit upon his 
feet: from whence rifing up to ſtrike at Coſſus again, he knock'd hin down with his Buckler,” 
and repeating his ſtrokes upon lum, with his Spear ſtuck the King to the Ground. Then ha- 
ving rnifled his Body, cut off his head and got 1tupon the point of his Spear, to ſhew his Victo- 
ry over him, he routed the Enemy with pure terror which they were 1n to fee their King (lain: 
and by that means alſo the Horſe were defeated, who alone had made the Victory doubtful. 
The Dictator 1n the mean time purſuing the routed Legions, drove them into their Camp, 
where he {lew them. A great many of the Fidenates, being acquainted with the Country, 
fled into the Mountains; whilft Cofſus with the Horſe, paſſing over the Tiber, carried a vaſt 
Booty with him to the City. Burt 1n the midſt of the Fight they had another Engagement on 
the back of their Camp with part of the Enemies Forces whom Tolumnius, as I ſaid before, 
had ſent round the Hills. There Fabius Vibulanus at firſt defended the Rampire with a Com- 
pany of Men whom he planted all round 1t: but whilſt the Enemy was intent upon that part, 
going our at the right-hand Gate of the Camp with a Party of 7riaris [ commonly the beſt 
| Soldiers the Romans had ] he fo ſurprized them, that they were all in a fright; and though the 
Naughter was leſs, becauſe they were fewer, yet they ran away with as much conſternation as 
the reſt did our of the Field. : | 
Having had ſuch ſuch great ſucceſs upon all occaſions, the DiRator, by order of the Senate XX. 
and conſent of the People, returned Trumphant into the City. But that which made the 


greateſt ſhow of all the Trumph was Coſ#s's carrying the rich ſpoils of the King _ " 
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had ſlain: whilſt the Soldiers ſung extemporary Verſes of their own making to his praiſe, 
comparing him even to Romulus. Thoſe ſpoils he fixed with great ſolemnity as an Offering 
in the Temple of Fupiter Feretrius, (near the ſpoils of Romulus, which were the fir{t that 
were called Spolia Opima [ i.e. rich ſpoils] and the only ones at that time there) turning 
the eyes of the People from the DiQtators Chariot upon Pur: and _ almoſt the onl 
perſon that enjoyed the beneht of that day. The DiRtator offered a Crown of Gold of a —_ 
weight, made out of the publick ſtock, by the Peoples Order, to _ in the Capnol. 
Now in this affair, having followed all Authors that have written before me, I have told 
you, that A. Cornelius Cofſus a Tribune of the Soldiers, was he that brought the ſecond rich 
ſpoils into the Temple o "as ou Feretrius. But befides , that thoſe are properly called rich 
ſooils which one General takes from another, nor do we call any one a General, but him 
under whoſe Condu&t a War is managed, the title it ſelf, inſcribed upon the ſpoils, convin- 
ces both them and me, that Conſul Coſſus took them. And fince I gk Avguſius Ceſar 
himſelf, who was the Builder or reſtorer of all the Temples in the City, when he weat in- 
to the Temple of Fupiter Feretrius, which he repaired, (at being ready to fall down for age ) 
read the ſame thing, which was written upon a Linnen Breaſt-place, I chought it almoſt ſa- 
criledg to rob Coſſus of ſuch a witneſs of his ſpoils as.C2/ar, the Rebuilder of that very Tem- 
ple\was. Burt if there be any miſtake in the caſe, becauſe not only the ancient Annals, but 
the Magiſtrates Linnen Books, laid up in the Temple of Moneta , which Macer Licinins 
quotes, make A. Cornelius Coſſus to be Conſul ſeven Years after with T. Suintius Pennus, yet 
mine 15 the common received opinion. But for a farther argument, that ſuch a famous Fight 
cannot be transferred to that Year, we know, that about the time that A. Cornelius was Con- 
ſul, there was no Wars for almoſt three Years together , beſ{1des that there happened a Pe- 
ſtilence, and great ſcarcity of Fruits: inſomuch that ſome Annals, to ſhew the fatality of 
that time, give us nothing but the names of the Conſuls: and the third Year trom Cofſus's 
Conſulſhip, he is ſaid to have been Tribune of the Soldiers with power Conſular. That the 
ſame Year alſo he was Maſter of the Horſe, and im that Dignity fought another tamous 
Battel on Horſeback: in whuch I leave every one to their own free conmeture. But in this 
caſe I am apt to think Men will take the freedom to queſtion the truth of any thing it they 
make a doubt of it; when the Warrior himſelf laying the freſh ſpoils in the Holy-place, and 
looking in the face of almoſt Fupiter himſelf, and Romulus, ſuch venerable witneſs of his 
falſe Title, wrote himſelf A. Cornelius Coſſns, the Conſul. 

When M. Cornelius 27m 3-6 and L. Papirius Craſſus were Conſuls, there were Armies 
led into the Yeian and the Faliſcan Territories: from whence they drove great numbers of 
Men and Cattel, but found no Enemy 1n all the Country, never had any occalion of fight- 
ing, nor attacked any of their Towns, becauſe the Plague was in them. At the ſame time 
there were Seditions attempted at home, but not accompliſhed, by Sp. Mazlius, Tribune of 
the People, who thinking he could make ſome buſtle upon the ſcore of his Name, had not 
only ſummoned Minucizs to his Tryal, but likewiſe p_ a Bull for the Confiſcation of the 
Goods of Servilius Ahala: ſaying, that Mzlius was fallly accuſed by Minucins, and that Serwi- 
lizs had killed a Citizen uncondemned: bur the People ſhghted what he ſaid more than they 
did himſelf. In the mean time,though m_—_— much concerned for the ficknels which grew 
very fatal among them, as likewiſe for thoſe terrible Sights and Prodigies which appeared ; 
but moſt of all tor that they were told the Houſes in the Country med down with fre- 
quent Earthquakes. Wherefore the People, with the Duumviri going before them, made 
publick Obſecrations to the gods. But the next Year , when C. Fulias (a ſecond time) and 
L. Virginius were Conſuls, being much more Peſtilential, made ſuch a Deſert of the City as 
well as the Fields, that (not to ſay, that no body went a foraging out of the Reman Contines, 
or that the Senate and People were careleſs of their Warlke allhirs) the Fidenates on their 
own accord, who at firſt had ſecured themſelves either in ſome Town, the Mountains, or 
within their Walls, came down to Plunder the Reman Territories. From whence ſending for 
the Yeian Army (for the Faliſcans could not be perſuaded to renew the War, cither by the 
Mortality among the Romans, or the intreaties of their Allies) thoſe two Nations crof{cd the 
Anien, and ſet up their Standards not far from the Gate Collina, Thereupon they trembled as 
much in the City as in the Country: wheretore 7ulius the Conſul planted all their Forces up- 
on the Rampire and Walls; whilſt Virginius conſulted the Senate in the Temple of Luirinus : 
where they thought fit to make A. Servilius Dictator, whoſe Surname, ſome Jay, was Priſcus, 
and others, Stratus. But Virginius ſtaying ill he had conſulted his Collegue, had lus perauſ- 
fion, and declared Servilizs DiRator in the might, and he made Poſtumus e/Ebutins Elua his 
Maſter of the Horſe. 

Then the Dictator commanded all the People to be, aſſoon as it was day, without the Gate 
Collina: and accordingly all that were able to bear Arms appeared: whereupon the Entigns 
were brought out of the Treaſury to the Dictator. Which being done,the Enemy betook them- 
{elves into higher places, into which the Dictator with his Army followed them, and not far 


from Nomentum, joyning Battel, routed the Errurian Legions; whom he drove thence into . 


the City Fidene, and ſurrounded that City with a Bulwark. But the Town was ſo high and 


well Fortified, that it could not be ſo much as ſcaled, nor was there any h#dſhip felt all the 
| time 
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time of the Siege: becauſe they had Corn not only enough to ſupply their neceffities, but to 


{pare alſo, their ſtore was ſo great, which they had formerly laid in. Sa therefore having no 
hopes of taking by Storm, or forcing it by Famin to ſurrender, the Dictator began in places 
which, being adjacent, he was acquainted with, and on the back part of the City which was 


moſt neglected, as being naturally Impregnable, to dig a Mine into the Caſtle. About which, 


when he had ſet his Miners to work, he himſelf approaching the Walls in ſeveral very diſtant 
places, with his Army divided into four parts, to ſucceed each other in the Fight, by keeping 
the Enemy 1mployed upon the Walls continually night and day, gave them no letſure to be 
ſenſible of his deſign; 'rill having digged from his Camp quite through the Hill, they had 
made a way ftreight up into the Caſtle; infomuch that whilſt the Errurians were apprehen- 
five of vain threats inſtead of certain danger,the noiſe of the Enemy above their 8 ip thow'd 
that the City was taken. That Year C. Furius Pacilus, and M. Geganius Macerinus being Cen- 
ſors, approved of the Villa Publica | a Place railed in and made convenient for publick uſes ] 
in the Camps Martius, and the Pole of the People was then firſt managedin thar place. 


I find 1n Macer Licinius that the ſame Conſuls, to wit, C. Fulizs (a third time ) and Virgi- X.XITL. 


nins (a ſecond time) were made again the Year following. But Valerizs Antias, and 2. Tu- 
bero ſay that Marcns Manlins, and 2. Sulpitius were Conluls for that Year; and yet though 
they differ ſo much in their account, both Tabero and Macer acknowledg the Linnen Books to 
be their Authors for what they ſay : nor does either of them deny but that old Authors ſay 
there were Tribunes of the Soldiers that Year. Licinius queſtions not the Authority of the 
Linnen Books, though Tubero makes ſome doubt; granting that among other things that time 
has made uncertain, this may be one. The People of Erruria were in a great Coke after the 
taking of Fidenz; nor did the Yeians only dread the like misfortune, but the Faliſcans too, 
when they conſidered that they had —_—_ with them 1n the War, though when they firſt re- 
belled they were not with them. Wherefore when thoſe two Cities, ſending Embaſladors 
round about to all the two and twenty Nations of Etruria, had defired of them, that there 
might be a convention of all Erraria at the Temple of Yoltumna, the Senate, ſeeing a great 
ſtorm, as 1t were, acoming, ordered Mamercus e/Emilins to be again declared Dictator : by 
whom A. Poſtumius Tubertus was made Maſter of the Horſe: and the preparations for that War 
were ſo much the greater, by how much there was more danger to be feared from all Erreria, 
than from thoſe two Nations only. 
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But that affair was ſomething eafier than any body expeted. Wherefore when the Mer- XXIV, 


chants brought news, That the Veians were denied any aid, and told, that ſeeing they had begun 
a War on their ewn heads, they might end it with their own Forces , and not (eek partners in their 
adwerſity , with whom they had not communicated the bleſſings of their proſperity ; the Dictator, 
for fear he ſhould have been created to no purpoſe, now that the occaſion of gaining glory 
itt War was taken away, deſiring to do ſomething even in Peace, that might be a Monu- 
ment of his Dictatorſhip, endeavoured to leflen the Cenſorſhip, either becauſe he hg 
their power too great, or that he was offended, not ſo much at the greatneſs of their ho- 
nour, as at the length of their continuance in the Office. He therefore calling an Aﬀem- 


| bly, told them, The gods had undertaken to manage the affairs of the Commonwealth abroad, and 


keep all things [afe: that he, as for what was to be done within the Walls, weuld conſult the Liber- 
ty of the Roman People. And the beſt way to preſerve that, was, not to ſuffer great Offices to be 
long in one Magiſtrates hands; but to bound that with time, to which the Law had ſet no bounds. 
That other Magiſtrates were annual , but that the Cenſorſhip was of five years continuance : that it 
was hard for the People to live ſo many years, a great part of their life , obnoxious to the ſame per- 
ſens; wherefore he would make a Law, that the Cenſorſhip ſhould not laſt above a Year and half. 
Accordingly, the next day, with general conſent of the People he paſsd the Law: and then 
rold them, Romans! that you may ſee I don't at all fanſie Offices of long continuance, I at this in- 
ſtant lay down my Dictatorſhip. Whereupon having quitted his own Office, and limited that 
of others, he was attended to his Houſe with great applauſe and favour of the People. The 
Cenſfors taking it ill, turned him out of his Tribe, for having diminiſhed a Magiſtracy of 
the Roman People, and ſetting a rate upon him of eight times as much as he ought to pay, 
made him only a Tributary to the State. Which thing they ſay he bore with great courage, 
as conidering the caule of his diſgrace, more than the diſgrace it ſelf: andehat the chiet of 
the Senate, though they had deſired before to have the Genfors powers reſtrained, did now 
much more approve of 1t, being offended to ſee ſuch an example of their ſeverity: for each 
of them foreſaw he might be longer and oftner ſubje& to the Centors, than he ſhould bear 
the Office. But the People were 1o inraged, that no body, ſave Mamercxs, could have kept 

them from laying violent hands upon the Cenſfors. | 
The Tribunes of the People, by their daily aſſemblies, obſtructing the Conſular Conven- 
tion, ſo that the matter was almoſt reduced to an Interregnum, they at laſt prevailed to have 
'Tribunes of the Soldiers choſen with Conſular Authority. But they had not what they defi- 
red (though they carried the day) which was, to have a Plebeian choſen; for they were 
all Patricians, and their names were AM. Fabius Vibulanus, M. Foſlius, I. Sergins Fidenas. "That 
Year a Peſtilence kept them from minding any thing elſe; and a Temple was vowed to 
Apollo for the recovery of the People; the Duumyiri doing many things preſcribed cr 
; a 
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Books, to appeaſe the wrath of the gods, and turn the Plague away from the People. But 
for all that they could do, there was a great Mortality in the City and Country both of Men 
and Cattel: Yea, they feared a Famin too, for want of Men to Till the Land, and therefore 
ſent into Etruria, Pometia, to Cume, and at laſt even into Sicily for Corn. In the mean time 
there was no talk of any Conſular Aſſembly : but there were Tnbunes of the Soldiers made 
with Conſular Authority, and all Patricians, whoſe names were L. Pinarius Mamercus, L. Fw- 
rius Medullinus, and Sp. ____ Albus. © That Year the force of the Diſeaſe was abated, nor 
was there any danger of their wanting Corn, they had ſo much before-hand. Mean while 
there was a Council held among the -/£qui and the YVo!ſci, and in Etruria, at the Temple of 
Voltumna, concerning a War. Butthere they pur off the buſineſs for a Year, and made a De- 
cree, That no Council ſhould be held before ſuch a time : whilſt the Veians to no purpoſe com- 
lained, That the ſame fortune attended Ven, by which Fidenz was deſtroyed. Whulit this was 
one,the heads of the Commons at Rome,having long waited in hopes of greater honour, (bur 
all to no end) whilſt there was peace abroad, they began to call Conventions into the Houſes 
of the Tribunes of the People. And there making ſecret Cabals, they complained, That rhe 
People ſo deſpiſed them, that though for ſo many Years there had been Tribunes of the Soldiers made 
with Conſular Authority, no Plebeian was ever yet admitted to that Honour, That their Anceſtors 
indeed were very provident in taking care, that no Patrician ſhould ever be a Plebeian Magiſtrate, 
or elſe the Tribunes of the People had been moſt commonly Patricians; ſo deſpicable were they even 
in the ſight of their own Party , nor contemned leſs by the Commons than by the Senate. Thereup- 
on ſome began to acquit the. People, and lay the blame upon the Senate; That by their am- 
bition and ill arts it was, that the Peoples way to honeur was blocked up : if the People could but 
once be rid of their intreaties, mixt with menaces, they would bethink themſelves and Vote for Com- 
moners; and having the aſſiſtance of the Tribunes, would wvindicate the Authority of the Gommons. 
Then 1t was thought fit, 1n order to the taking away all canvaſling tor Offices, that the Tri- 
bunes of the People ſhould promulgate a Law, That no Man ſhould make his Garment whiter 
than ordinary, when he went to get Votes: which Law, though 1t now may ſeem a ſmall matter, 
and ſcarce worth ſerious conſideration, yet then inflamed the Senate and the People to a very 
creat degree. Art laſt the Tribunes got the day and paſt their Law: and it appeared very 
plainly, when their minds were provoked, that the People would for the future favour their 
own Party. Wherefore, leſt they ſhould be totally free ro do what they pleaſed, there was 
an Order of Senate made, for the holding of a Conſular Aſſembly. At which juncture there was 
a ſudden tumult in the City, cauſed by the news which the Latins and the Hernicans brought 
from the </£qui and the Volſci. He. 
Thereupon T. .2uintizs, the Son of Lucivs, Surnamed Cincinnatns, (and Pennws too) and 

C. Fulins Mento were created Conſuls; nor was the terror of the War any longer deferred. By 
a ſacred Law, which with thoſe People 1s of greateſt force for the railing of Soldiers, they 
having made a Levy, two mighty Armies marched forth and met 1n 4/gidam; where the 
e/£qui and the Volſci fortified thewr Camps apart from each other; their Generals being at 
that time more induſtrious than ever "55 aol they had been, not only to defend, but to exer- 


* ciſe their Men: which put the Romans into a greater fear. Then the Senate ordered a Di- 


ator to be made; becauſe thoſe Nations, though they had been often Conquered, yet ſtill 
rebelled again. with greater ſpirit than ever betore : befides that ſome part of the Roman 
Youth was taken off by the {ickneſs; but, above all, the private quarrel between the two 
Conſuls, and their thwarting of each other in all their Counſels, increaſed their dread. There 
are, who ſay, theſe Conſuls had bur ill ſucceſs in a Battel in Algidum, and that that was the 
reaſon, why a Dictator was created. But this is manifeſt, that though they diſagreed in other 
things, they conſented even againſt the will of the Senate in this one thing, that they would 
not make a Dictator; 'till one thing coming ſtill more terrible after another, and yet the 
Conſuls would not ſubmit to the Senate, Q. Servilius Priſcus, one who had bore the greateſt 
Offices with extraordinary applauſe, applying himſelf to the Tribunes, ſaid, ou, Tribunes of 
the People! ſince things are come to ſuch an extremity, the Senate Appeals to; that you, in ſuch a 
dangerous caſe as the Commonwealth is now in, would force the Conſuls by your Authority to create 
a Dittator. Which when he had ſaid, the Tribunes thinking they had gotten a good occa- 
fon to augment their Power, withdrew; and ſoon after, in the name of the College, de- 
clared, Ir was their pleaſure, that the Conſuls ſhould ſubmit to the Senate; and if they any longer 
oppoſed the Will of that moſt honourable Order, they weuld command them to be carried to Goal. 
The Conluls choſe rather to be out-done by the Tribunes, than by the Senate, ſaying, That 
the Sovereign Authority was betrayed by the Senators, and the Conſulſhip put in ſubjeition to the 
Power of the Tribunes: ſeeing that now the Conſuls might be compelled by Power of the Tribunes, 
and ( than which, what has any private Perſon. more to fear ? ) be carried to Goal too. Tetell to 
T. Quintius's lot (for the Collegues could not agree upon it very well) to name the Dictator, 
and accordingly he declared A. Poftumins Tubertns, his Father-in-law, a very ſevere Gover- 
nour, Diator; by whom L. Fulizs was created Maſter of the Horſe. At the ſame time 
alſo, there was a ſtop put to all Judicial proceeding; nor was there any thing done all over 
the City, but what was 1n order to preparations for the War. The hearing of their detence 
that did not take up Arms, was deferred 'till the War was over : but indeed fo ready all Peo- 
: ple 
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* _ that wap nk who might puſs my been excuſed gave in their names; and 
when the Latins and the Hernici were ordered to bring in their Quota : th ery readi: 
obeyed the Didtaor, HAEES ny on 
this was done with great celerity: and C. Falius the Conſul being left to Guard the xxvit.. 

City, with L. Tulins, Maſter of the Horſe, who ſtaid to provide with all ſpeed for ca -— Ja 
ſent neceflities in the Camp; the Dictator, with A. Cornelius the High-Prieſt going betore 
him, vowed to Celebrate the Ludi Magn [ or great Games, Celebrated not above once in 
an Age] upon the ſcore of that War: and then marching out of the City, and having divi- 
ded the Army between himſelf and 2inrtins the Conſul, came up to the Enemy. As there- 
fore they ſaw the Foe had two Camps at a ſmall diſtance from each other, they likewiſe a- 
bout a thouſand paces from the Enemy (the Didator riearer th Tuſculun » and the Conſul 
nearer to Lanuvium ) pitched their Camps. So four Armies and as many entrenchments 
had the Plain before them, 1n the middle, which was wide enough not only to make little 
excurſions for skirmiſhing, but even to ſet their whole Armies on both ſides in Battalia. Nor | 
were they, ſeeing their Camps were "_—_ to each other; at any time. diſengaged from | ; 
thoſe little Rencounters; the Dictator being very willing, that his Men, by trying the Ene- 
mies ſtrength in ſuch light bickerings, might be able to tell him, what hopes they had of the 
general Victory. Wherefore the Enemy deſpairing of any ſucceſs in a pitched Battel , at- 
tacked the Conſuls Camp in the =o time, and put the whole affair to the hazard of 2 
doubtful event. Whereupon the ſudden ſhout which they made alarmed not only the Con- 
ſuls Sentinels, and conſequently the whole Army, but awaked the Didtator alſo, who was 
then aſleep. The Conſul, though he were 1o ſurprized, wanted neither Courage nor Con- 
duct; ſetting part of his Men to guard the Gates, and the reſt round about the Rampire: 
In the other Camp, where the Dictator was, the tumultbeing leſs, madethemthe more care- 
ful of their bufineſs. Wherefore they immediately ſent rehefs to the Conſuls Cimp, under 
the Command of Sp. Poſtumins Albxs , a Lieutenant, whilſt the DiRator himſelf marched a 
little about to a place moſt remote from the noiſe, that he might attack the Ememy in their 
Rere, before they were aware of his coming. When he went away, he left Q. Sulpicizs, 2 
Lieutenant, Maſter of the Camp, and AM. Fabius, another Lieutenant, to Command the 
Horſe, bidding him not to ſtir before day, becauſe he knew the Horſes were hard to be ma- 
naged in ſuch Nocturnal Conflicts. In ſhort, he did and faid all things that an active and 
a prudent General in ſuch a caſe ought either to ſay or do. But that was an extraordinary 
pl ws of his Courage and Conduet, and a thing for which he was highly to be commen- 
ded, that he on his own accord ſent 44. Geganizs with a choice Party to attack the Enemies 
Camp, from whence, as his Scouts brought word, they were marched with the greater part 
of their Men. So that Geganivs ſetting upon them, whulſt they were intent upon the event 
of that danger whuch others were in, and neglected their own ſafety, took their Camp be- 
fore the Enemy well knew themſelves to be attacked. Then, as they had agreed, he gave 
the ſign by making a you ſmoak; which when the Di&ator ſaw, he ctied out ; The Ene- 
mies Camp's taken; and commanded the news to be told through all the Army; © _ 

By this time it was day-light and all things were viſible; ſo that Fabizrs with his Horſe Xxv1ti; 
Charged up to them, and the Conſul made a Sally out of his Camp upon the trembling Fee: 
whilſt the DiRator, on the other fide, giving Battel to the Body of Reſerves, and the mid- 
dle part of the Army, oppoſed the Enemy (who were in great diſtra&ion upon ſuch diffe- 
rent clamours and ſudden hurly-burlies) on all {ides with his ViRorious Horſe and Foot, By 
which means, being now environed in the middle, they had .every Man of them ſuffered | 
for their Rebellion, had not Meſſius Vechius, aVolſcian, morefamous for his Actions than his x 
Birth, when his Countrymen were now putting themſelves into a circular poſture ,-crying 
out with aloud voice, asked them, What ? will you ftand here to be pelted by your Enemies with< 
out making any defence , or being revenged of them? Why then have you any Arms? or why were 
you the aggreſſors in this War? Are you tumultuous in Peace , and ſlothful in War? What can you 
bope for whilſt you ſtand here? Do you think ſome God will protef# you, and ſnatch you hence? No, 
you muſt make your way with your Swords , as you ſee me do before you: Courage then; all Jo 
that intend to ſee your own Houſes, your Parents, or your Wives and Children any more, come along 
with me. Tis not a Wall or a Bulwark but armed Men that can oppoſe armed Men. You are equal 
: ro the Enemy in Courage, but in the neceſſity of your preſent cricumſtances, which ws the laſt and 
2 greateſt Weapon you have, you far out-do them. When he had ſaid this, and did as he ſaid, 
© they ſet up another ſhour and followed him; making an Attackupon that fide where Poſtur;- 
. ' "ws Albus was with his Party: and indeed they made him, though he had then the better of 
it, give ground, 'till ſuch time as the DiRtator came up to affiſt his retiring friends: and that 
turned al the Fight the other way. The fortune of the Enemy depended upon one ſingle 
Man, which was Meſs, though there were many wounds on both fides, and a great ma- 
ny Men killed. Nor did the Rowan General now fight without fome loſs of blood ; But 
though Poſtumius, and he only, having his head broke with a ſtone, went out of the Field, 
yet the Dictator, for all he was wounded 1m the Army nor Fabius, though he was almoſt 
nailed to his Horſe with a thruſt through his Thigh, no® the Conſul, though his Arm was cut 
off, would not ſtir our of ſo hazardous a Battel, h | Fi 
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XXIX. But Aﬀeſſwes made ſuch an effort through the flaughtered Enemy, with a company of ſtout 


 Thdſe.Auchors'make mory ator! | 
he beheaded his 'Son for:leaving his Poſt, and Fo without Orders, though he came off . 
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 wete:ſent, but though they.ſ{wore, . a 


© deferred *nll theinext Year 


t 
ſhculd be proclaimed by Order of the People, or whether an. Order of Senate would be ſufficient. At 


young Men zbour him, that he gor into the Vol/cian Camp, which was nor yer taken; and 
thither therefore the whole Army bent their Forces. The Conſul purſumg them even te 
the Rampire.,, attacked both that and the very Camp it ſelf : whulft the Ditator came up 
with his Men 'on the-other fide. - Nor was their torming of the Camp lefs ſmart than the 
Fight had been: and they fay the Conſul alſo flung an Enfign over within the Ramprre, 
to:make the Soldiers more eager to{cale1t: and that the firſt effort was madeto regain their 
Enfign. Mean while the Di&tator _ broke through the Bulwark, was fighting within 
the Camp: whereupon the Enermes, moſt of them, threw down their Arms and ſurrender'd 
chentſelves, being all, except Senators, (now that they and their Camp were taken ) ſold. 
Part '6f the Booty was igiven'to the Lztins.and the Hernicans, according as every Man knew 
whutt was this own: the:reft the Dictator: made publick ſale of : and having left the Conſul to 
Conmmund inithe'Camp,, the — with Trumphintothe City laid downtus Diftatorſhip. 

he memory of .his famous Dictatorſhip very grievous, who ſay, that 


with Vi&tory. But I am not apt to beheve it, among ſo many Opimions I may if 
I will) and'my rea{on'1s, becauſe ſuch feverines are-called Imperia Manliana, not Poſtumia- 
wa [.1.e. Manlinss, not Poſtumins's'Commands ] and to be ſure, he thatrwas the firſt Author 
of fuch a'barbarous'example, would have the proverbial remark R_ his cruelty. AManliac 
was alſo Surnamed-Imperiofns, whilft Poſtumius was not diftingu 

Mean while C. Fulins the Conſul Dedicated the Temple of _ in his Collegues abſence, 
without-cafting Lots:forut : which Luintizs took very ill , and when he had disbanded the 
Army, returning into the'City, complained of it 1n the Senate, but to no purpole. In this 
Year which was'ſo fignal for great Actions, there happened a bulineſs which at that time 
feemed not at all:toconcern:the Romer State, and that was, that the Carthaginians, who were 
in'time to'be:ſuch mortal Enemies to:them, then firſt ſent over an Army 1nto Sicily to af- 


| fiſt one of the Factions of the Sicilians who were then ſeditiouſly up in Arns. 


The Tribunes of 'the People 1n'the City, indeavoured to have Tribunes of the Soldiers ggea- 
ted 'with Conſular Authority; but could not obtain their:ends. L. Papirius Craſſus, and L. Fu- 


lis werermade'Conſfuls. Then'the Embaſſadors of the «/£qui having defired a League with 


the Romans, '(inftead'of whuch,, the Senate told them they ought to ſurrender themſelves ) 


athſt -obrained:a Truce'for :e:ght\years. The Yolſcian State, upon the Defeat which they 


received:in Algidam, was'torn-all to pieces with quarrels and ſedinons among fuch as ſticks 
ted for Peace and War: 'but the Rowan; were at eaſe.on all hands. Then the-Conſuls:hear- 
ing'by:one:ofithe'College of Tnbunes, 'who betrayed the ſecret to them, that the Tribunes 
had-a defign'to prefer a Bull for the commuting of Mulds [ which were formerly taken of 
Cartel , 4into /Mony ] they prevented them and 41d it before, as knowing it would be very 


. acceptable 'to the People. Then L. Sergius Fidenas | a ſecond time] and Hoſtus Lucreting 


Tricipitinus were Conſuls; in whoſe time there was nothing done. worth the ſpeaking of. 
To them there ſucceeded A-Cornelins Coſſms, and T. Luintins Pemnus, a ſecond time: in whoſe 
Year theVeiays made excurſions into the Roman Territories. And the report went, that ſome 
ofithe!Fidenean Youth were concerned-1n; that ravage; which was referred to L. Sergime 2. 
Servilius and Mamercus e/Emilizs to beinquired into, Whereupon ſome of them wers baniſh- 
ed to 'Hoſtia, 'becauſe they could not;give a:good account n they were abſent from Fidene 
at'that'time: and'then the 'Rowans augmenting that:Golony, divided the Lands, that belong- 
ed to'thoſe'who were {lain in the War, among them. "That Year there was a very great 
r_—_— did:they want rain only, but the: Earth alſo being bereft of her ater won. oy 
could-ſcarce ſupply the running ſtreams: 1nſomuch that in ſome places the defect of water, 
about thoſe dried 'Rivers:and 'Fountains, - cauſed a great many Cattel to die for thirſt, whilſt 
others 'were taken ofÞ.by the-murrain. Yea, there was a Contagion very rife at laſt amor: 

Menalſo, which though at firſt ir ſeized upon the Country folks and Servants, ſoon after fi 
led allthe Giry. Nor-were their: Bedies only.infe&ed, but their'Minds alſo with many forts 
of:Relipgion, and:thoſe.moſt Foreign: too; whilſt thoſe whole gain it 1sto make People mad 
with fuperſtmon, :introducedgew Rites of Artifices and Prophelſying, into ſeveral Famvlies; 
folong, *all the chief.of the.Cizy were aſhamed, when they ſaw.1n all the Streets, and Chap- 
pels, '{trange-and unuſal-Offerings made to appeaſe the angry;gods. Wherefore the Xdiles 
were ordered, To take care that none but:Roman gods ſhould be worſhipped, nor in any other man- 
-er, than what had been the _— «ſage of their Country. Their revenge upon the Veians was 

w 


:fending out their Armies: for they thowg ht fit to ſend Heralds firſt to demand back what.was taken 
fromithem. They had fought with theVeians lately-at Nomentum and Fidene 1n a pitched Bat- 


tel; : after which they made a [Fruce only, not a-Peace:: of which Truce , both the:time 


was out, and they allo. before.the _—_ riſenagain.upin Arms. Nevertheleſs the Heralds 
r they Country taſhion, when they demanded back 
he:Plunder, were not atall regarded. Thereupen- aroſe a- Controverhie , #hether the War 


length 


ed by any infamous title. 


n C. Servilins Abala, and L. Papirius Mugilanus were Conſuls. 
iAndthen tooReligion hinder'd:them from declaring War fo ſoon as they would havedone, or 


D ex c. l. of Titus Livius. muy 


length the Tribunes prevailed ſo far, bygghreatning that they would hinder the Levy, that 


the Conſuls did refer the declaring of the War to the People , who 1n all their Centuries allowed 
of it. And in that too the Commons were too hard for them, that they hindred Conſuls 
from being choſen for the next Year. | 
There were four Tribunes of the Soldiers created with Conſular Authority, that is to ſay, 
T. Luintins Pemmis , ({lometime Conſul) C. Furizs, M. Poſtumivs, and A. Cornelius Coſſns : of 
whom Cofſzs had the Government of the City , and the other three having made a Levy 
went to Veii; where they were an'argument to us, how inconvenient it is 1n War to have 
more than one General. For they by inclining each. one too much to his own opinion, as 
being of different Judgments; gave the Enemy an opportunity of doing their buſineſs: and 
accordingly the Veians , whilſt the Roman Army was at a ſtand which Officer they ſhould 
obey, (one'ordering the ſignal to be given for Battel, and another to ſound a retreat) took 
the occaſion to fall upon them , and putting them into diforder made them run away : but 
their Camp being near received them: ſo x they ſuffered more diſgrace than loſs of Men. 
- The City was very ſad, as being not uſed to be Conquered, and'hating the Tribunes defi- 
. red a Dictator, for in ſuch a Perſon they thought all the Cities hopes lay: but ſeeing that in 
that caſe alſo Religion hindered them, rl that a Dictator could not be declared but by a Con- 
ſul, the Augurs being conſulted removed that {cruple. So A. Cornelizs declared Mamercrs 
AEmilias Dictator, and himſelf was by him made Maſter of the Horſe: fo that afſoon as 
the fortune of the City ſtood in need of true Courage, the Cenſors ſeverity was no 1impedi- 
ment , but that the Conduct of. affairs night be committed to a Perſon of a branded Fami- 
ly. The Yeians, proud of their ſucceſs, ſent Embaſſadors all over Etruria, to brag, that they 
had defeated three Roman Generals in one fight : and though they could not get any of thoſe 
People tormerly to joyn 1n an alliance with them, yet they now came 1n as Voluntiers, in 
hopes of booty, from all parts of the Country. Only the F:derians reſolved to riſe again, 
and, as though it had been a crime not to begin their War with ſome wicked ation, they ha- 
ving embrued their Weapons 1n the blood of the new Colony then, as of the Embaſladors be- 
fore, aflociated themſelves to the Veians. Then the heads of thoſe two Nations conſulted, 
whether they ſhould make V c1i or Fidenz the ſeat of War, Fidenz ſeemed the more opportune 
place; and therefore the Veians, paſling over the Tiber, transferred the War to Fidene. There 
was a great conſternation at Reme; 1nſomuch that having ſent for their Army from Veii,which 
upon the ſcore of 1ts 11] ſucces there was much diſheartned, they placed their Camp before the 
Gate Collma; and planting Soldiers upon the Walls, they ordered a Stop of Juſtice in the Fo- 
rum, ail the Shops being fo up, and every thing looking like the face of a Camp more than 
a City. | 
Then, ſeeing the City in fo much fear, the Dictator fent Cryers or Beadles through all the 
Streets to ſummon the People to an Aſſembly, wherein he chid then, for being ſo anxiozxs up- 
on ſuch a ſlight occaſion; that they ſhould fear the Veians whom they kad ſo often cenquered., upon 
the account of ſo [mall a loſs which they had received ( and that too not through the Courage of the 
Enemy, or the ſloth of the Roman Army , but the diſſention of the Generals among themſelwes ) 
or Fidenz either, which they had taken een almoſt more often than they had attacked it. That the 
Romans and the Enemies were the ſame Men they had been for ſo many Ages; having the ſame 
Courage, the ſame ſtrength of Body, and the (ame Arms : and that he alſo was the ſame Dittator, 
Mamercus A:milius, bo formerly defeated the Armies of the V e1ans and Fidenates ; yea, when 
the Faliſcans too were joyned with them,at Nomentum. Beſsdes which,that A.Cornelius would be 
Maſter of the Horſe and in the Army, being the ſame Perſon,who in the former War being a Tribune 
of the Soldiers , when Lar. Tolumnws Kg of the Verans was ſlain m ſight of the two Armies, 
brought the rich ſpoils into the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius. Iherefore remembring that Triumphs, 
and Spoils, and Viftory , were all on your ſide; and on the Enemies part a great deal of guilt for 
their horrid crimes,murthering the Embaſſadors againſt the Law of Nations, killing the Colony at Ft- 
denz in time of Peace,breaking the Truce,and that their ſeventh unhappy defeftion,he adviſed them 
to take up their Arms: and told them, he was confident, that aſſon as ever they had joyned Camp 
to Camp, the wicked Enemy would not only quickly ceaſe to Triumph mn the ignominy of the Roman 
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Army, but the Roman Peecple likewiſe would underſtand, how much better they deſerved of the 
Commonwealth that made him the third time Dictator, than they , 2who becauſe he abrogated the . 


tyrannical Power of the Cenſors , would have laid a blot upon his ſecond Difatorſhip. "Then ha- 
ving made his Vows he marched forth, and pitched his Camp a thouſand and five hundred 
paces on this {11de Fidenz, being defended on the right hand by the Mountains, and on the 
left by the River Tiber. He therefore commanded T7. 2uintizres Pennrus to take polleflion of 
the Mountains, and.plant himſelf privately upon that part of them which was behind the 
Enemnues: and himlſelt the next day, ſeeing the Errurians march forth full of Courage upon 
the account of their former ſucceis which was owing to a good occaſion rather than any thing 
which they did, he having ſtaid a little while too, 'till his Scouts brought word that .2uintins 


was got to the top of the Hill near the Caſtle of Fidenz, he moved forward, and led the * 


Body of Foot 1n Battalia at an ordinary rate of marching againſt the Enemy: commanding 
the Maſter of the Horſe, That he ſhould not begin the fight without has order : for that he, when 
there was any need of the Horſes coming in, would give the ſignal : and likewiſe, that remembring 
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the fight with the King, the rich Offerivg , Romulus ggd Jupiter Feretrius , and behave himſelf 
accordingly. The Legions engaged with a mighty force, and the Romans being incenſed 
with indignation, HB ohe Fidemans Villains , the Veians Robbers , but both of them Truce- 
breakers, and ſaying, that they were polluted with the barbavous ſlaughter of their Embaſſadors ; 
that they were embrued with the blood of their Colony, being - Allies, and cowardly Ene- 
mies, revenging themſelves upon them both by words aud deeds. | 

For immediately upon the firſt onſet they had ſhock'd the Enemy; 'when on a ſudden, 
the Gates of Fidene being opened, a new Army ſajhed forth, which came in ſuch a manner 
as had never been heard of or in uſe before that time: for a great Multitude , all armed 
with fire, and blazing all over with burning Torches, ran furiouſly upon the Enemy as 
though they had been mad: which ſtrange kind of fighting did for ſome time a little ſtartle 
the Romans. Then the Dictator ſending for the Maſter of the Horſe with his Cavalry, and 
likewyſe for .2»intizs out of the Mountains, himſelf ran up to the left Wing, which being af- . 
frighted at the flames, that lookt more like a Town on fire, than an Army, and with a loud 
Vo1Ce {poke to them in this manner: Will you yield to an unarmed Enemy , and be driven away 
from your Poſt like an hive of Bees with ſmoak? Will you not extinguiſh their fires with your ſwords ? 
Will you not take theſe wery Torches, if you muſt fight with fire and nt with any other more proper 
Weapons, away from them, each of you one, and manage them your ſelves againſt the Enemy 2 
Courage, remember the Roman name, the <valour of your Fathers and your own, and turn this fire 
upon the Enemies City ; demoliſh Fidenz with its own flames, which by your kindneſs you could not 
reconcile : the blood of your Embaſſadors, and of your Colony, befides your Plundered Country exatts 
this at yaur hands. With that upon the Ditators Command all the Army was moved; and 
the Torches were partly received as they were thrown at them, and partly taken away from 
the Enemy by force; ſo that both Armies were now armed with fire. The Maſter of the 
Horſe alſo put the Horſe too upon a new way of hghting; Commanding them to take their 
Horſes Bridles off ; and he himſelf was the firſt , that ſetting Spursto his Horſe rode without a 
Bridle into the midſt of the fires : all the other Hortes charging up full ſpeed tothe Enagmy in 
the ſame manner. By which means the duſt being razſed and mingled with the fmoak, made, 
the Meg and their Horſes too almoſt blind ; but that which fr:ghted the Riders, did not at all 
ſcare the Horſes: ſo that wherever they attacked the Foe, the Horſemen made a ſlaughter, - 
like a general ruin. Then there was heard a new noiſe, which, ſeeing it ſtartled both the Ar- 
mies, the Dictator cried out ; that Luimmrirs the Lieutenant, and his Men had fet upon the Ene- 
mies Rere, whilſt he himſelf, with another ſhout,fell on more briskly than before. And now, 
fincexwo Armies, and thoſe in two different kinds, preſs'd hard upon the Errurians b&th before 
and behind, ſo that they had no way to eſcape, either into their Camp, or back to the Monn- 
tains, from whence the freſh forces came down upon them, the Horſes, which were unbridled, 
having ſcattered their Riders into all parts, the Veians, moſt of them, ran toward the Tiber, 
and the Fidenian?, all that were alive, made toward Fidenz. But, being 1n a conſternation, 
their flight only expoſed them to the fury of their Enemy; and they were killed upon the 
banks of the River: ſome of them,who were forced into 1t,being ſucked 1n by the Whirlpools, 
and even thoſe who could ſwim, being ſo weary, {o mortally wounded, and in ſuch a fear, 
that they ſunk. Some few indeed among many got over, whilſt the others fled through their 
Camp into the City, whither the Romans alſo followed them as faſt ; eſpecially Luintizs, and 
his Men, that came fo lately from the Mountains, who were beſt able.to undergo the fatigue, 
becauſe they came laſt into the _ 

They therefore having mix'd themſelves among the Enemy, and got into the Gate, climb'd 
up upon the Walls, from whence they gave their friends the ſ1gnal of the Fowns being taken: 
which when the Dictator ſaw (for by this time he himſelf alſo was come into the Enemies de- 
ſerted Camp) he led his Men, who would fam have fallen on plundering, to the Gate, in 
hopes, as he perſuaded them, that they ſhould have more Booty in the City. So, being re- 
ceived within the Walls, he marched to the Caſtle, whither he ſaw the crowd of the Enemies 
run. Nor was there leſs {laughter in the City than there had beey in the Fight, *cill throwing 
down their Arms, they deſired nothing elſe fave their lives only, and furrendred themſelves 
to the Dictator. Thereupon they ritied all the Camp and City; and the next day each 
Horſeman agd Centurion having one Captive, which they caſt Lots for, and thoſe who had 
behaved themſelves extraordinarily, two, the reſt were publickly fold, and the Dictator 
ted his Victorious Army, laden with ſpoils, in Trumph back to Rome. Where ordering 
the Maſter of the Horſe to quit his Office, he himſelf alfa laid down his the frxteenth day, © 
reſtofing that Command in Peace , which he had taken in War upon a crifis of State. 
There are ſome Authors, that will tell you, there was alfo a Naval Engagement with the 
Veians at Fidenz; a thing not only difficult, but incredible; for the River 15 not broad enough 
even at this day for ſuch a Fight, which at that time, as E have it from ancient Writers, was 
ſomewhat narrower: unleſs perchance, whilſt they magnifie (as People ule) the concourſe 
of Ships to hinder the Enenues paſling over the Raver, they had a mind to make you believe 
a ſtrange Story of a Naval Victory. | 
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The following Year produced Tribunes Military with Conſular Power , whofe namits XXXV. 
were A. Sempronias Atratinus, I. Quintins Cincinnatus, L. Firins Medulliters, and LI. Hirktiihs U. C. 
Barbatns. In whole time the Yeians had a Truce granted themm for twenty Years, and the 329. 
e-£qui for three, c—_ they defired to have it of a longer date; the City being iow Free 
from all Seditions. "The next Year was very remarkable; for there was not any War abroad, U. C. 
| or Seditton at home, but the Games,which were vow'd in the War being then cekebrated mate 330. 
it extraordinarily f1gnal upon the account of the preparations, which the Tribiines Military 
| made, and the great concourſe of neigbouring Nations. The Tribunes had Conſular Power, 
and their names were, A. Claudins Craſſms, Sp. Nantins Rittilus, T. Sergins Fidemet, and Sex. 
Fulirs Fulas: and the ſhow was more grateful to the ſtrangers, who came to it by publick 
conſent, upon the ſcore of their civil entertainment. After the Games were over, there were 
ſeditious Aſſemblies of the Tribunes of the People, who chid the Multitude, for rhar they, ffand- 
ing in admiration of thoſe whom they hated, kept themſelves in eternal ſlavery; and, beſides bar rhey 
durſt aſpire to any hopes of ever gaining the Conſulate , did not ſo much as remember themſetoes 6 
their friends even in the caſe of chuſing Tribunes Military ; which was to be done int & cotton Al- 
ſembly both of the Senate and Peope Wherefore they might well ceaſe to wonder, why 10 bully 
zalked of the intereſt of the People : for People uſed to be at the expence of Iabour and dahpir 
in no affairs, ſave where there were yu hopes of profit of honour : but Men would attempt 2nj 
thing, if the reward would anſwer the greatns{y of the enterpriſe. If 4 Tribune of the People floald 
run himſelf, like a blind Man, into quarrels and great danger to no parpoſe ; 4 whith he 19t5e 
ſure, that the Senate, againſt whom he contended, would perſecute him with ah irreconcilable ha- 
tred , he ſhould not be a whit the mote eſteemed among thoſe very Commons upon whoſe ſcore he th- 
gaged: no, that's a thing that he muſt neither hope nor deſire. That great ſonls are made by o+tat 
| honours; and that no Plebeian, ſince they were now in general no longer contenmed , ontht to coh- 
rzemn or diſparage himſelf, but try in one or 10 inſtances, whether any Plebeiati were fit to bed? any 
great and honourable Office , or whether it were a Prodigy and a Miracle for any ſtout ahd brave 
Man to be found among the Commons. That it was obtained by mere dint of veſolutio# , that the 
Tribunes of the Soldiers ſhould be inveſted with Power Conſular, and choſen out of the People : 
and that ſeveral Men had ſought that honour who had behaved themfelves very well both at hoje 
; and abroad: but for all that, they, the firſt Years, were laſhed with Satyr, repulſed and Ianyhed af 
by the Senate, inſomuch that they at laſt thcugbt fit no longer to expoſe themſelves to tontimmely. 
Nor did he ſee any reaſon why that Law ſhould not be abrogated , 2nhich made that lawful which 
was never likely to be put in execution : for there would be leſs ground for ſhame if there 1vere nb 
ſuch juſt and reaſonable conſtitution, than there is now , when Men are paſt by ont of con- 
rempt. 

+ his and ſuch kind of ſpeeches, heard with applauſe, incited ſome Men to fie for the Tri- KXXVI, 
buneſhip of the Soldiers, who profeſſed, eachone of them, they would do ſomething in eheir 
time for the good of the Commons. They gave the People fome hopes, thar the publick 
Lands ſhould be divided amongſt them, and new Colonies Planted; belides ant overture, that 
a Tax ſhould be laid upon the Fenants of ſuch Lands,out of which the Soldiers ſhould be paid. 
But then the Tribunes of the Soldiery took an occaſion, when People went into the Coun- 
try, to ſummon the Senators back againſt a certain day, and make an Order of Schate iri the 
abſence of the Tribunes of the People; contriving the martter ſo, that, fince there was a re- 
port,that the Yol{c; were gone out a foraging into the Territories of the Hernieans, they therii- 
ſelves might be imployed to ſee what the butinefs was, and a Confular Afembly be hetd in the 
mean time. When they marched out they left 4ppius Claudius, Son of the Decemvir, Gover- | 

nour of the City; who from his very Cradle had a natural hatred ro the Trebunes and the Peo- 

le: and bythis means the Tribunes of the People had no Op co.quarrel (the thing 
Lang effeted) etther with them, who wefe abſent, though they had made the Order of Se- 
nat, or with Appizes. | | | | 

Then C. Sempronins Atratinus, and Q. Fabius Vibulanus were made Confuls; in whoſe Year XXXVU. 

a Foreign thing, but very well worth our obſervation, 1s ſaid to have been done: and that is, U. C. 
that // ulturnum, a City of the Etrurians, NOW called Capua, Was taken by the Sammites, havi 331» 
its preſent appellation from their General, whoſe name was Capys, of (which 1s more ket 
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from Campus which fignifies a Champaign place. The Samnires took it , after they Had 
; tired the Eirurians out with a long fatigue of War, and were made fſharers both in the privi- 
| ledges of the City and the Lands thereunto belonging: for then, upon an Holy-day, ur the 
night time, the new Inhabitants killed the old ones when they were drunk and affeep. When 
this was done, the Conluls, that I juſt now ſpoke of, began their Magiſtracy uport the 
Ides [ 5.e. the 13th] of December. And now not only they that were ſent upon that er- 
rand, brought word the Volſcian War was at hand, but Embaffſadors alfo from the Lats and 
the Hernici told the news; that the Vollci 2were never more inteiit upon their choice of Officers 
or raiſing an Army ; for that the common People generally murmured and (aid, that either they mi 
for ever lay by their Arms, and not think of a War, but take the yoke upon their necks; of el{e not 
Yield to thoſe with whom they contended for Empire, either in Courage, Reſolution, or Military Di- 
ſcipline, Thns was no {light report ; though the Senate was not ſo much-concerned att; and 
C. Sempronims, to whoſe Lot that Province happened to fall, relying upon Fortune, as his _ 
conſtant 
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conſtant friend, becauſe he led a Conquering Army againſt a Conquered Nation, carri:4 


every thing very raſhly and negligently : inſomueh that there was more of the Re an D:- 
ſcipline in the Yolſcian, than in the Roman Army ; wherefore Fortune, as ofren it ulcs to 
do,attended upon their induſtry: The firſt time,Sempronizs joyned Battel without any caution, 
or advice, and they engaged before they ſtrengthened themſelves with reſerves, or Poſted 
their Horſe as they ſhould have done. The extraordinary and frequent jhouts made by the 
Enemy was the firſt arguraent which way the buſineſs was like to go; for the Remans made 


- a confuſed, unequal, faint, though often repeated-noiſe, and by their uncertain clamors bc- 


trayed the fear of their minds. For that reaſon the Enemy came on the more briskly, pre{- 
ſing forward with their Shields, and brandiſhing their glittering Swords. On the other fide 
the Romans ſhew'd by the motion of their Helmets that they look'd behind them; tor they 
were at a ſtand and trembled, retiring to the Body of the Army. By which means, the En- 
figns of them that fought were either quite deſerted by the Anteſignani | ſuch as fought in 
the Front, before the Enfigns] or received into:the Maniples [ z. e. Compames of Solcters, 
whoſe Enſigns were anciently Bottles of Hay; ] ſo that neither their flight was certain, 
and determined any more than the Victory, but the Romans ſeemed to be rather protected 
than to fight. Mean while the Yol/c; bore up, and lying very hard upon them, ſaw mo:ie 
likelihood of their killing all the Enemy, than that they would run away. | 
And now the Romans gave ground on all fides,though Sempronius the Conſul chid and exhor- 
ted them;for neither his Command nor Authority prevailed upon them:and they had cerramly 
ſoon turned their backs upon the Foc,had not Sex.Tempanizs a Decurion{ ſomewhat like a Ser- 
jeant or Corporal 1n our Forces, [ one that had the Command or Regulating of ten Men} 
when they were juſt a going, recovered them by his Courage. For he having cried out, 
That all thoſe Horſemen, who deſired the preſervation of the Commonwealth, ſhuuid alight off their 
Horſes, all the Troops were as much moved, as 1t had been at the Conſuls Command; and 
then he told them, If this Party, ſaid he, does not give a check 10 the Enemies career , the Em- 
ire's ruined. Follow then, {a1d he, my Spear inſtead of a Standard, and ſhew both the Romans 
and the Volici, that there are neither any Horſe like you ow Horſeback, or any Foot equal 10 yos 
when on Foot. His exhortation was approved by a ſhout, he going with Jus Spear up alot, 
they forced their way wherever they went. But they mage, with their Shields before them, 
to that part moſt, where they ſaw their own Men moſt put to it: by which means the Fight 
was reſfordd in all places where they came 1n; nor was there any queſtion, but,fecing lo tew 
could do the whole buſineſs of the day, the Enemies would turn their backs. 


XXXIX. Now therefore ſeeing they were too ſtrong for him 1n all parts, the Vol/cian General gave 
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Order, that his Men ſhould make way tor thoſe new Footmen of the Enemnues, 'till luch 
time as they were carried in fo far among them as to be cut off from ther own Army. Which 
being accordingly done, they were encloſed, and could not get back the ſame way they came, 
becauſe the Enemy had doubled their Files upon them to obſtruct their return. The Con- 
ful therefore and the Roman Legions , having loſt the {1ght of thoſe who: were lo lately the 
defence of the whole Army, leit che Enemv ſhould deſtroy ſo many brave fellows by 1o ens 
cloſing them, ventured into any danger. Whereupon the Yo!ſci berng divided ſeveral ways 
to receive the Conſul with the Legions on the one hand, and on the other to preſs upon 7 exz- 
panizs with the Horſemen (who ſeeing, though they had made ſeveral attempts, they could 
not break through to their own Party , got upon a ſmall Bank and detended themſelves in 
a circular poſture, nor were unrevenged of the Enemy) the Fight continued 'till night. For 
the Conſul,following his blow on all t1des,as long as there was any day-light, kept the Enemy 
1n play, 'till might parred them upon an even lay; each Army being 1n ſuch a taking to think 
of the uncertain event of the Battel,that leaving their wounded Men and great part of their 
Carriages,both of them fled,as though they had been Conquered,into the adjacent Mountains. 
But yer, the Bank was ſurrounded 'nll after midnight; though when the news was broughe 
to then, that fate about it, that ther Camp was deſerted, they fancying their Army to be 
Conquered, themſelves ran which way ſoever their tear, in x & dark, carried them. Tem 
panins for fear of a wile, kept his Men there 'till day; and then going himſelt with a few 
after him to ſee how things ſtood, he, underſtanding by the wounded Perions belonging to the 
Enemy, that the Vol/ciau Camp was deſerted, called the reſt of his Men with joy down from 
the Bank, and went quite through into the Reman Camp. Where when he ſaw all things 
lying waſte and forſaken, as he found it in the Enennes Camp, betore the Velſc; knew their 
error and came back, he taking as many of the wounded as ho could along with him, as 
being 1gnorant which way the Conſul was gone, marched the neareſt way toward the 
City, | | 

The report of their ill ſucceſs, and of the Camps being deſerted, was brought to Town be- 
fore-hand: and above all, the Horſemen were lamented not with private more than publick 
grief. Fabizs the Conſul (for the City too was 1n a great tear) kept a Guard betore the Gates: 
who when they ſaw the Horſemen at a diſtance, not knowing who they were, at {irſt were 
terrihed, but ſoon after diſcovering them to be friends, turne: their tear into ſo much joy, 
that a ſhout ran through the whole City, congratulating the fate and Victorious return of the 


Horſemen: and inſtead of mourning 1n their Houſes, as they had done a little before, when 
105 - they 
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they gave them up for loſt, the People ran out into the Streets; yea, their fearful Mothers 
and Wives,forgetting the Rules of decency through their excels of joy, ran to meet the Troop, 
embracing them nor only with their Bodies but their very Souls alſo, {o (almoſt) mad they 
were for joy. The 'Tribunes of the People therefore, who had afligned a day for the Tryal 
of M. Poſtumins, and T. Lvuintius, for that by their means the Battel was loſt at Veii, took an 
occaſion, by this freſh quarrel againſt Sempronius the Conſul, to'renew their former gqudg 
againſt them. Wherefore calling an Afſembly, when they had declared aloud, That the Com- 
monmwealth was betrayed at Ven by the then Generals, and that , becauſe they ſcaped ſhed, 
the Army was likewiſe betrayed in the Volſcian Territories by the =—_ ; and the ffout Horſemes 
being delivered up to be butchered, and the Camp baſely deſerted; C. Fulins, one of the Tii- 
bunes, commanded Tempanius the Horſeman to be called, and before them, ſaid, Sexs. Tem- 
pavnius, I deſire to know of you, whether you think, that C. Sempronius the Conſul d;d either emter 
anto the Bartel im time, or fortifie the Army with reſerves? yea, that he did any goad office belong- 
ing to @ good Conſul? and whether you your ſelf did not , hen the Roman Legions were defeat- 
ed, make your Horſemen alight, by that means recovering the fight? Then, when you were 

out from the reſt of our Army, whether the Conſul either himſelf came, or ſent any body elſe , to 
aſſiſt you? In yt whether the next day you had any ſucconrs at all ? or whether you and your Meu 


did not by-pure Courage break — into their Camp? whether you find any Conſul, or Ca an 


Army there ? or whether you found the Camp deſerted, and the wounded Soldiers left behind? 
This yow muſt tell us, at this time, upon your faith, and the reputation of that Courage to which 8- 
lone the Commonwealth in this War owes its preſervation. Beſides which, we muſt know, where 
C. Sempronius and owr Legions are? whether you were ile or did deſert the Conſul and the 
Army? and laſtly, Whether e are Conquered or Conquerors ? | 
In anſwer hereunto Temparins, they ſay, made indeed a rough Speech, but it was grave, as 
became a Soldier, and neither ſtuffed with his own praiſes, nor ſwelled with accuſations 
againſt others. For he told them, It was wot for a private Soldier to jadg what the abilities of 
C. Sempronuus #15 General, were in point of Military Diſcipline; but the Roman Prople 
have look'd to that when they in thei Aſſembly choſe him-Conſul. Wherefore be begged of them, 
that they would not expetF to know of him what his Commanders deſigns were, er what meaſures 
Conſuls ought to take, thoſe being weighty matters to be conſidered by Men of great Parts and Under- 
ſtanding ; - but what he ſaw he could tell them, - He ſaw the Conſul ; before he hinoſelf was incle- 
ſed by the Foe, fighting in the Front of the Battel; encouraging the Men amidft the Roman Ex- 
ſigns and the Enemies Arms : and that afterward when be was out of fight of bis caves Country- 
men, yet by the noiſe and ſhouts that they made , be perceived that the Battel avas continged "till 
night :- nor did he believe 1t poſſible for them to break through ſo far as the Bank, where be lay, for 
the vaſt multitude of the Enemy. That he did not know where the Army was; but he ed, 
that, as he, when hu circumſtances were ſo bad, hatl ſecured himſelf in a well guarded Pof, ſo 
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the Conſul, to preſerve his Army, had taken ſome ſafer place to encainy in. Nor did be belzxeve, 


that the Volſci were in any better condition than the Romans; but that the night put then all un- 
der the ſame miſtake : with that, defiring that they would not detain himanylonger, as bexr 

tired and faint with the fatigue of the War, and his wounds that he had recewved, he was dif- 
maſſed with no leſs commendation for his Moderation than-his Courage. Whilſt theſe things 


. weretranſacted at Rome , the Conſul was now gotin the Rode to Lavicus as far as the Tem- 
| ple of Reſt: to which place they ſent Wagons and other conveniences fromthe City toaneet 


the Army which was weary with fighting and marching in the night-time. Soon afterthe 
Conſul came into the City, where he took as much care to give Tempanizs his due commenda- 
tions, as he did to clear himſelf. But the City being much concerned+fortheirillfortune,and 
angry with the chief Officers, 2M. Poſtumins who had-been Tribune of the Soldiery, inftead of 
Conlul, at Ye (to-ſatisfie them) was Tryed and Condemned in a Fine of ten-thouſand 1. 
though all the Tribes acquitted T;. Quintins, his Collegue (becauſe he had:been-proſperous.not 
only when he was Conſul againſt the Yolſci, under-the Command of the Dictator Poftumius 
Tubertas, but at Fidene too, when he was Leutenant to another Di&tator, Mamerars e/Emil;- 
zs)) as laying all the blame of that affair upon Poſtumius who was before Condemned. Some 


ſay, that the memory of his Father Cincinnatzs did him a great kindneſs, who-was a venerable * 


Perſon, beſides the interceflion of an old Gentleman, called Capitdlinus Quintizs, who begged . 


of them, that they would not let him, who had ſo little time to-live, .cary ſuch adad L 

as the Condemnation of a Son, to his Brother Cincinnatus in the other World. = 
The People made Sext. Tempanins, A. Sellins, L. Antiſtius, and Sp. Tcilius Tribunes of .the 
People, in their abſence: the-Horſemen having choſen them before tor their Centurions (4.2. 
Captains] by the advice of Tempayius. The Senate being offended, out of hatred/to Sexapro- 
»ius, with the very name of Conſul, ordered Tribunes Military-to be created with-Conlular 
Authority. Accordingly L. Manlins Capitolinus, £2. Antonius Merenda, and L. Papirius Mi- 
gillanus were choſen: In the beginning ot whoſe Year, L. Hortenſues, a Tribune of the People, 
appointed C. Sempronius, who was Conſul the Year before, a day for Tryal: and when this 
four Collegues, 1n the face of all the Roman People, delired-of him, That he would not wex 
their innocent General, who had no other fault ſave only ill fortune; Hortenſins could hardly bear 
it, ſuppoſing that they did it to try his reſolution , and that the-oftender did-not truft ſo.much 
l to 
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ay 
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to the increaties of the Fribunes, which were made for ſhew only, as to their afliſtance. 


' Wherefore turning ſometimes to him, he asked, Where were thoſe Patrician ſpirits, where was 
' that mind that relied upon and truſted to its own innocency? and ſaid , That under a ſhow of Tri- 


buneſhip there lay a Conſular Defign: and anon to his Collegfes; And what will 1ou do, if 1 
Condemp him? Will you wreſt your right from the People, ang/tuerthrow the Tribunitian Power of 
the Commons? To which when they replied, That the People of Rome had the ſovereign Power, 
»ot only over Sempromus, bat any other Perſon alſo: 5pherefore, that they neither would ncr could 
take away the juriſdition of the Commons; but, if their Prayers would not prevail fer their Gene- 
ral, who was as dear to them as a Father, they would change Cloaths with him. Hortenſius made 
anſwer, and ſaid, The People of Rome ſhall never ſee their Tribunes in ſuch a ſordid habit. T 
do not value the pardoning of C. Sempronius, fince he has gained ſo much in his Generalſhip, as 
zo be beloved by the Soldiers. In this caſe the piety and good nature of the four Tribunes was 
not more pleaſing to the Senate and the People, than was the diſpoſition of Horrenſius, who 
was ſo cally appeaſed upon their juſt intreaties. But now fortune no longer indulged the 
e£qui, who had taken the doubtful Victory of the Yolſci for their own. 


YLIIL The next Year, when Numerins Fabius Vibulanus, and T. Quintius Capitolinus , the Son of 
U. C. Capitolinus, were Confuls, under the Condu of Fabius, to whole ſhare that Province fell, 
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there was nothing done worth the ſpeaking of; in that the e£quzi did no more than ſhew a 
frighted Army, before they were put to a diſhonourable flight, though with no great repu- 
cation to the Conſul : to whom a full Triumph was for that reaſon demed. But, becauſe . 
he had taken off the _—— of Sempronins's defeat, it was allowed that he ſhould come in- 
to the City Ovant [ 5. e. with a leſſer fort of Tnumph. ] As the War was ended with lets 
ado than they feared; fo in the City a ſudden heap of Diſcords aroſe between the Senate 
and the People, which ſprung from the number of the Queſtors being doubled : which thing 
( that, beſides the two City Gueſtors, there ſhould be two more to affiſt the Conſuls in Mi- 
litary Aﬀairs) being propoſed by the Conſuls, the Senate very much approved; but the Tri- 
bunes of the People, in oppoſition to the Conſuls, would needs have part of the Queſtors 
( who to that time had been all Patricians) choſen out of the Commons. Which demand- 
of theirs was at firſt denied with all the vehemency imaginable both by the Senate and the 
Conſuls; though afterward yielding , that as they had made Tribunes with Conſular Au- 
thority , ſo the People ſhould have the ſame liberty in chufing of Queſtors, but ſeeing that 
they got little by it, they laid down: the whole bulineſs of _— the number 6f Que- 
ſtors. The Tribunes took it up again, adding unto ſome other Seditious pretenfions alſo; 
among which was that of the Agrarian Law. Upon account of which commotions, the 
Senate being more inclined to make Conſuls than Tnbunes, and yet there could not any 
Order of Senate be made for the interpoſition of the Tnbunes, the Commonwealth return- 
ed from Conſular Government to an Interregnum , but that not without great contention; 
the Tribunes hindering the Patricians to aſſemble. When therefore part of the new Yeay 
had been ſpent by the new Tribunes of the People and ſome Interreges [ z. e. Perſons that 
governed 1n the time when there was no Chief Magiſtrate ] the Tribunes one while hinder- 
ing the Patricians from having-any Aſſembly to make art Interrex, and another while inter- 
m_— the Interrex, ſo that he could not make an Order of Senate for the holding of a Cog- 
ſular Aﬀembly. Ac laſt L. Papirins Mugillanus being declared Interrex, by rebuking ſome- 
times the Senators, and other-whiles the Tribunes of the People, told them, that the Com- 
monwealth, though deſerted ahd negledted by Men, was taken care of by the Providence 
of the Gods, and ſtood upon the Truce made with the Veians, and the delays of the e£quz. 

Sothatif there ſhould be any danger, they muſt be ruined withouta Patrician Magiſtrate; for 

that there was no Army, nor General to raiſe any. Would they keep off a Foreign by a Civil 

War? Which if they ſhould happen together, the very Gods themſelves were ſcarce able to 
potrvy the Roman State from ruin, He therefore adviſed them rather to remit each of them 

omething of their Priviledges, and by a middle way make up their breach; the Senate by 

ſuffering Tribunes Military to be made inſtead of Conſuls; and the 'Tribunes of the People 
by permitting four Queſtors to be choſen pronuſcuouſly out of the Senate and the Commons 
by a free Vote of the People. 

Firſt then a Tribunitial Aſſembly was held , and Tribunes made with Conſular Power, all 
Patricians, whoſe names were, L. Luintins Cincinnatus ( the third time) Sex. Furius Medulli- 
2s ( the fecond time) M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atratinus. Which laſt having called 
an Aſſembly for the chufing of Queſtors, and the Son of Antitius , a Tribune of the People, 
Randing for the place, among other Plebeians, together with the Brother of another Tribune 
of the People, called Sex. Pompilius , neither their Authority nor their Votes carried it; bur 
they preferred them whoſe Fathers and Grandfathers they had known Conluls upon the ſcore 
of their Birth. Whereupon all the Tribunes of the People were enraged, and above all Pox- 
pilius and Antiſtins, being incenſed at the repulſe which thear Relations met withall; crying 
out, What was the meaning of that ? Cauld not any Plebeian either for the good turns they had done, 
or upon the ſcore of injuries done to them by the Senate, or laſtly for the pleaſure of uſing their Au- 
thority, now that it was lawful to do what formerly they could not have done, ( if not a Tribune 
Military ) be made ſo much as a Queſtor ? Could not a Fathers intreaties for bis Son, or a Brothers 
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for his Brother , even from Men that were Tribunes of the People , which wwas an Office whoſe ſa- 
cred Authority was created for the preſervation of the Peoples Liberty. Sure there was fraud in the 
caſe, and A. Sempronus ſhewed more art than honeſty in that Aſſembly; and their relations were 
pur by the Honour through. his contrivance. Wheretore ſeeing they could do no good up- 
on him , who was not only fate in his own 1nnocency, but 1n the Authority he then had 
they turned their malice upon C. Sempronins, Atratinzs's Couſin-German: to whom, for the 
ignominy which they ſuffered upon account of the Yolſcian War, they, with the afliſtance of 
teeir Collegue AM. Canuleins , afligned a day of Tzxyal. The ſame Tribunes alſo ever and 
anon made mention 1n the Senate of xs up the Lands, 'to which Propoſal C. Sempronizs 
had always been a bitter Enemy ; ſuppoſing as it happened, hat either he would lay down his 
Cauſe and ſo grow leſs eſteemed by the Senate, or perſevering in it "till the time of his Tryal, would 
more and more offend the Commons. But he chole rather to be the obje& of his Adyerſaries eri- 
vy, than be wanting in Js duty to the publick ; continuing in the ſame opinion, that wo 
largeſs ſhould be made to ingratiate thoſs three Tribunes among the People: ſaymg , That they did 
»ot then deſire the Lands for the Commons, but ſought an occaſion to make him odious : yet he would 
undergo even that tempeſt too with a ſtout heart ; for neither he nor any other Cutizen ought to be ſo 
dear to the Senate, as that they , to favour one Man , ſhould do a publick injury. He therefore, 
keeping up his Spirit, when the day came, pleaded his own Cauſe; but though the Senate 
tryed all ways to mitigate the Peoples fury, was Condemned in a Fine of fifteen thouſand 
Seſterces. The ſame Year Poſtumia, a Veſtal Virgin, was Tryed for unchaſtity, who though 
ſhe were innocent, yet was ſuſpected to be gwlty, becauſe ſhe went finer and was more gay 
in. her converſation than became a modeſt Maid. Wherefore her Tryal was firſt put o 
"nll another day, and then ſhe was acquitted by the opinion of the College, though the Por- 
tifex Maximmns, or Chiet-Prieſt, told her, She muſt leave her Gayety , and dreſs herſelf modeſtly 
rather than modiſhly. The ſame Year allo Cume, a City which the Greeks were then Maſters 
of, was taken bv the Campanians. | LE: 
The Year following Aprippa Menenius Lanatus, P. Lucretius Tricipitinus, Sp. Nautins, and 
C. Servilirs were Tribunes of the Soldiery with Authority Conſular. But this Year was more 
remarkable for a great deliverance which the Romans had from danger, than for any hurt 
which they received. The Servants had conſpired to ſet the City on fire in ſeveral diſtant 
places; and whulſt the People were imployed 1n helping to quench it, reſolved in Arms to 
leze the Caſtle and the Capitol. But Fupiter averted theſe damned Deſigns; and the Con- 
ſpirators, who were diſcovered by two of the Gang, ſuffered for it; the informers being re- 
warded with ten thouſand Seſterces (which then was mane, jp an Eſtate) beſides their free- 
dom. Then the War from the e£qui began to be renewed, and the new Lavicay Enemies 
to jovn with the old ones; which was told at Rome for a certain truth. And indeed the Ci- 
ty expected a War from the e/£qw; as much as they did any Anniverſary. Then Embaſſa- 
x Fac that were ſent to Lavici [| a Town 1n Latiim ] having brought thence a doubtful an- 
{wer, whereby 1t appeared, that there was no preparations yet made for.a War, though the 
Peace with them would not long continue : the Tuſculans were ordered to take care, that no 
new tumult ſhould ariſe in that Town, The next Year, when L. Sergius Fidenas, M. Papirins 
Mugillanus, and C. Servilizs, the Son of Priſcus (1n whole Dictatorſhip Fidenz was taken ) 
were Tribunes of the Soldiery with Conſular Authority , there came Embaſſadors to them, 
aſloon as they entered upon their Office, from Tu{culam, with news, that the Lavicans were 
up in Arms, and having, with the «#quian Forces, ravaged the Tuſculan Fields, had pitch- 
ed their Camp in Algidum. Whereupon there was a War Proclaimed againſt the Lawicans; 
but after an Order of Senate was made, That two of the Tribunes ſhould go to the Wars, and the 
other look after their affairs at Rome, there preſently happened a difpnte between the Tribunes, 
each of chem thinking himſelf the fitteſt Man to be a General, and deſpifing the care of 
the City as ungrateful and inglorious. When the Senate faw that undecent contention be- 
tween the Coliegues , they all wondered at it, but .2. Serwilius told them, Seeing you have 
neither any reverence for this honourable Order, nor reſpe&t to the Commonwealth, the Authority 0 
a Father ſhall decide this Controverſie: my Son ſhall be Governour of the City without caſting Lots 
fer it; and I wiſh thoſe that deſire to go to the Wars may behave themſelves mite conſiderately, and 
ſhew more concord than they do in the purſuit of their deſires. = 
Bur they ordered a Levy to be made, not out of all the People in general, only ten Tribes 
being allotted; out of which they Liſted all the young Men, whom the two Tribunes led 
to the War. The contention which began between them in the City grew much hotter in 
the Camp through the ſame ambition of being chief. For they were nor of the ſame op1- 
nion 1n any point, bur defended each his own Sentiments, and would have his own Deſigns 
and Commands to be alone authenrick. In ſhort, they contemned and were contemned 
by each other, *till the Lieutenants reproving them for it, at laſt it was ſo ordered, that they 
ſhould have the Sovereign Power by turns every other day. Which news being brought to 
Rome, they lay, 2. Servilius, a Perſon of years and cxperience in the World, beſeechedrhe 
Gods, That the Diſcord of thoſe Fribunes might not prove more fatal to the Commonivealth than 
that at Ven: and, as if he foreſaw that 1ll Sy thould certainly attend them, was urgent 
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with his Son, to raiſe more Men and provide more Arms. Nor was he a falſe Prop __ 
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for under the Condudt of L. Sergius, when it was his day to govern, having got into an incon- 

venient place near the Enemies Camp (for the Enemy pretending tear, was renired into thetr 

_ Trenches; by which means they were drawn thither 1n vain hopes of taking the Camp) ther 

were dnven by a ſudden effort of the -£qui upon them down a declining Valley, many of 

them being deſtroyed and (lain as they tumbled headlong one over another, their detear logk+ 

ing mirotke a rin than a flight. Whereupon the nexc day, their Camp, which even rhar 

day they were hardly able to maintain, being grear part of it ſurrounded by the Enemy, they 

balely Pafook, and ran away from it out at the back Gate: the Generals and the Licurenanrs 

with all ths Forces that were about the Enfigns going to Tuſculum. The reſt ſtragling 2bout the 

Country ſeveral ways, went to Rowe and carried news of a greater misfortune than they Jia 

really ſuffered. At which the City was the leſs concerned, becauſe the event was anfwerable 

£0 all Peoples apprehenſions, and becauſe there were fupphes provided by the Tribune of che 

Soldiery to affiſt them in ſuch dangerous circumſtances. And by his Order alſo, when ths 

inferior Magiſtrates had quieted the City tumults, there were Scouts ſent with all ſpeed, wha 

broaght word, that the Generals and the Army were at Tuſculum , but that the Enemy had net 7c 

moved their Camp out of the place. But that which gave them moſt encouragement, was, thar 

D. Servilizs Priſcus , being declared Dictator by an Order of Senate (being a Perſon whoſi: 

rovidence and foreſight in things belonging to the publick as the City had many times before 

| pad experience of, ſo eſpecially 1n the event of that War, he being the only Man who had 27 

il opinion of the contention between the Tribunes before their overthrow) and having made 

his own Son (that Tribune of the Soldiery by whom himſelf was declared Dictator) Maſtes 

of the Horſe ( as ſome ſay, though others write, that Abala Servilizes was Maſter of the Hori 

that Year) went to the War wich anew Army, and ſending for them who were at Tſculww, 
pitched his Camp two thouſand paces from the Enemy. | | 

XLVIL And now the pride and neghgence which had been in the Roman Generals was,upon the 

ſcore of their ſucceſs, got into the e£qui. Wherefore the Dictator having at the very be- 

inning of the fight, by ſending his Horſe in upon them, 'put. the Enemies Van into diſer- 

; he ordered the Legions immediately to advance; killing one of his Enfign-bearers for 

not making haſte. And fo eager they were to fight, that the eq; could not ſuſtemn the 

ſhock; but being defeated in the Field, and making as faſt as they could toward their Camp, 

the Romans took that in leſs time and with more eaſe than they had fought the Batrel. Ther 

Camp therefore being taken and rifled, when the Dictator had given the Soldiers the Plum 

der, and the Horſe, who purſued the Enemy flying from their Camp, brought word back 

that all the Levicans were vanquiſhed, and a great part of the e£qu fled to Lavici ; the 

next day the Army was led to Lavici, and the Town being begurt was taken with Ladders 

and Pillaged. Then the Difator marched with his victorious Army back to Rome, ld 

down his Office the eighth day after he was created. Thereupon the Senate very oppor- 

tunely, before the Tribunes of the People could make any Agrarian tumules about dividing 

the Lands belonging to the Lavicans, thought ft, in a full Houſe, To ſend a Colony ro T,xm- 

ct: and accordingly a thouſand five hundred Planters, who were ſent from the City, had 

U. C. each of them two Acres apiece. When Lavici was now taken, and after that, Tribunes 

338. of the Soldiery created with Conſular Authority, whoſe names this Year were Agripta Me- 

. C. nenins Lanatus, L. Servilius Struftus, P. Lucretins Tricipitinus (who had all of them born thar 

339- Office once before) and Sp. Rutilius Craſſas , and the next Year 4. Sempronius Atratinus { a 

' third time) and M. Papirius Mugillanus, with Sp. Nautins Rutilns ( a ſecond time) there was 

Peace abroad for thoſe two Years together, though Diſcord at home by means of the Apgra- 


rian Laws. 

XLVIII. The diſturbers of the Commons were Sp. Mecilizs (a fourth time) and Metilixs (a third 
time) Tribunes of the People, who were both created in their abſence. Theſe two ha- 
ving promulgated a Law , That the Lands taken from the Enemy ſhould be divided among the 
People to each man his ſhare, and the Eſtates of a great many Noblemen like to be by that po- 

| pular Decree taken from them: (for there was hardly any ſpor of ground, (as belonging to 
- a City Founded in anothers Dominions) but what was got by force of Arms; nor any ever 
afligned or ſold, but what the People had ) the propoſed diſpute ſeemed very ſevere both to 
the People and the Senate. Nor could the Tribunes of the Soldiery, though they tometimes 
ſpoke of it in the Senate, and ſometimes at private Conſules among the chief of the Cire, 
nd out any expedient, 'till Appius Claudius, the Grandſon of him who was Decemvir for 
making of Laws, (though the youngeſt Man at that time 1n the Senate-houle) as 'tis repor- 
ted, ſaid, He had an old and a familiar remedy to tell them: and that was, that his Great Grans- 


father Appius Claudius ſhewed the Senate the only 2ay to diſſolve the Tribunes Power, to wit, &7 
tbe mmterpoſition of their Collegues. For new Men wonld eaſily be brought from their ojmions by the 
authority of their Chiefs: efpecially if a Man ſometimes have more regard, in what be [ays, totinae, 
than authority : their minds being always like their fortunes. Now therefore, ſince they ſaw the 
proncipal Collegues had got ſo far bfore the reſt into the Peoples favour by their cunning management, 
ſo that there was no room now left for them, thy would not ſtick to comply with the Senate in an; 
thing, whereby to oblige that whole Order, awd the chief of the Senators in particuksr, Thus all 


approved of, and eſpecially 2. Servilius Priſcus; who commended the young Man for that 
| he 
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he did not degenerate from the Claudian Race, and in purſuance of it, agreed, that every 


one ſhould tempt as many of the College of Tribunes as he could to an Incerpoſirion. The 
Senate therefore being diſmifſed, the Tribunes were courted by the Nobility; with perſuaſi- 
ons, advice and promiſes, That it would not only be an acceptable thing to every ſingle Pryſon, 
but to the Senate in general, they brought over fix to make an Interpolition: And the next 
day, when there was a reference made, by compaR, to the Senate, touching the Sedition 
which AMacilius and Metilius were railing by a largeſs which would prove of very bad ex- _, 
ample; there were ſuch Speeches made by the chiet of the Senate, that they ail ſaid they J 
could nor tell what to do tor themſelves; for they did mot ſee any other help for them; ſave in 
the aſſiſtance of the Tribunes. That the Commonwealth, being new oppriſſed, fled, like ſome pri- 
wate poor Man, to them for proteftion. That it was & glorious thing for them, and an honoxr to 
their authority (not to vex the Senate, and make diſcord between the ſeveral Orders, but) that they 
had more ſtrength than was ſufficient to reſiſt their wicked Colleges, With that there was a t 
humming through all the Senate, whilſt the Tribunes were called to from _— the 
Houſe. Ar length, when they had made filence, thoſe who were prepared by the Nobi- 

| liry, declared, that they would oppole that Bill which ther Collegues had promulgated, be- 

|  _ cauſe the Senate was of opinion that 1t would be the ruin of the Commonwealth: The Se- 

F nate thanked thoſe Intercetlors ; whom the pxeferrers of that Bill ( in an Aſſembly which 
they ſummoned) calling, Betrayers of the Peoples Intereſt, and Slaves to Conſular Men, with 
other the like inve&tives, laid down their pretenſions. | be 

The next Year had produced two continual Wars, (when P. Cornelius Cofſps, C.Valerias Po- XLIX: 


titys, Quins Cincinnatus, and Namerins Fabius Vibulanus were Tribunes of te ery, with U. C. 
Conſular Authority). had not the Veian War been deferred through the ſuperſtition of the No- 340: ; 


bility; whoſe Lands the Tiber, overflowing its Banks, had moſt of all laid waſte by the ruins 
of ſeveral Villages. And then at the fame tne alſo the defeat which the «/£9ui received three 
Years before, kept them from aiding the Valans, a People of their Country. For they had 
made excurſions into the adjacent Territories belonging to Lavicwm, and brought a War upen 
the new Colony there. Which injury though they hoped they ſhould lens by the conſent 
of all the equi, they were deſerted by their Country-men , and loſt both their Town and 
Country without ſo much as a memorable War for it, or any thing beſides a Siege and one 
{light Encounter. Then L. Sex:ius, Tribune of the People, attempted to pals a Buy, for the ſend- 
ing of a Colony to Vole as well as Lavicum: which was dilmufled through the interpoſition of 
his Collegues, who declared that they would ſuffer no Bill to paſs among the Commons, but 


what the Senate approved of: Having recovered Yolz the Year following, the «£qui, and _ b 
| the Colony ſent thither, fortified the Town with new Forces, C. Cornelius Coſſms, L.Valerius U. C;- 
Potitus, Quintius Fabins Vibulanus (a ſecond time) and AM. Poſtumins Regillenſis being Tribunes 341; ; 
\ of the Soldiery with Conſular Power. To the latter of them was commutred the menage 


the War againſt the e/£q#%i , though he was an il|-minded Man; as the Victory at that time, 
more than the War demonſtrated. For having raiſed an Army very ſpeedily, and led it to 
Vole, after he had broken the e/£quians hearts tn hght skirmſhes, at laſt he forced his way in- 
to the Town : where from the Foe he turned all his ſeverity upon his fellow Citizens ; for 
though he had declared, whilſt they were ſtorming of 1t, that the Soldiers ſhould have the Pluns, * 
3 der, when the Town was taken he broke his word. Now I am apt to believe that to be the rea- 
| fon of the Armies diſguſt rather than becauſe there was leſs Booty in the City and new Colony 
: when Sacked, than the Tribune had talked of. - But he augmented their heats, when being 
| fent for by his Collegues upon account of the Tribunitial Seditions he returned mo the Ciry. 
; For he was heard to fay a very fooliſh and (Almoſt) mad thing in a publick Aſſembly, which 
was, that, when Sextivs a Tribune of thePeople preferred the 1grarian Law, ſaying withal, 
: that he would propoſe the ſending of a-Colony to Vole, and that it was hit that they who by 
; their Arms had taken it, ſhould enjoy the Velan City and Lands, he ſaid, Let my Soldiers look 
Fl toit; for I'll ſ[winge them if any of them ſtir. Which ſaying of his did not only offend that Af- 
ſembly but even Senate alſo: wherefore the Tribune of the People, who was a ſharp Man, 
and not uneloquent neither, having gotten among all his Adverſaries a proud difpohtion and 
a laviſh tongue to deal with, which by provoking and exciting he could maketo ſay ſuch things 
as would bring an odtum not upon himſelf alone,but upon his Cauſe and the whole Order allo, 
he had not any Debites with any Perſon in the College of Tribunes more frequently than 
: - with Poſtumizs. And then refle&ting upon that cruel and inhuman ſaying of his, Romans ! 
; {aid he, Do you hear him threatning his Soldiers as Men do their Slawes? Yet this Beaſt muſt be 
. thought more worthy of ſuch bonour, than thoſe who give yeu a City with Lands belonging to it and 
ſend you into Colonies; that provide a Seat for you in your age, and contend for your intereſt againſt 
ſuch cruel and proud Adwerjaries. Do you begin now to wonder, why [0 few at this day undertake 
your cauſe ? What can they hope for from you? Honours , which you give to the adverſaries rather 
than the Defenders and Patrons of the Roman People ? Tow (ighed and groaned juſt now when you 
heard bis words. But what's that to the purpoſe? if any thing ſhen/d be this minute pur to the Vote, 
Jeu will prefer him that threatned you with miſchief, before ſuch as have a mind to ſettle you in good 
Lands, Seats and Eſtates. 
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This ſaying of Poſtumixs being carried into the Camp,cauſed much more indignation among 
the Soldiery, who ſaid, bat, a _ that has cheated us of onr Plunder to threaten the. Soldi- 
ers With miſchief alſo? Whereupon there being a great hubbub, which the Queſtor P. Seftus 
thought might be as eaſily reſtrained as it was occaſioned: but ſending a Liftor to ſerze a baw]- 
ingSoldier,upon which a noiſe and a quarrel aroſe,he received a knock with a ſtone,and went 
aut of the crowd: with this check from the Party that gave him the blow, That the Queftor had 
what the General threatned to inflift upon the Soldiers. Poſtumizs being lent for to appeale this 
Tumult, made all things worſe by cruel tortures and grievous pypuſhments. Ac laſt, now 
that he ſet no bounds to his paſſion,there being a concourſe cauſed by the cries of thoſe whom 
he had ordered to be put to death under an Hurdle, he ran down as if he had been mad from 
the Tribunal to them that would have interrupted the Execution: where when the LiRors 
and Centurions thruſting the People afide incenſed the Rabble,cheir indignation grew fo high, 
that the Tribune'of the Soldiers was ſtoned to death by his own Army. Which horrid a bh 
ing related at Rome, the Tribunes of the Soldiers defigned to have inquired in the Senate con- 
cerning the death of their Collegue; but the Tribunes of the People interpoled: though that 
contention depended upon another cauſe. For the Senate were afraid leſt the Commons be- 
ing provoked by the dread of Tortures, ſhould create Tribunes Military out of the Pcople, 
on therefore ſtrove with all their nuyght to have Conluls choſen. But the Tribunes of the 
People not ſuffering them to make any Order of Senate, and oppoſing the Conſular Aﬀgm- 
bly alſo, the bafineE. came again to an Interregnum; and then the Senate got the day. / 

Q. Fabins Vibulanns, being Interrex, held an Afembly, in which A. Cornelins Cefſus, and LT. 
Furins Medullinus were choſen Conſuls; in the beginning of whoſe Year an Order of Senate 
was made, That the Tribunes ſhould make a report to the Commons aſſoon as poſſible concerning the 

weftion of Poſtumius's death, and that the Commons ſheuld commit the enquiry to when they plea- 
fe - They therefore by conſent of the People in general appointed the Conſuls to hear the 

matter: who managing the affair with all lenity and moderation by the puniſhing of ſome 
few, who 'tis believed laid violent hands upon themſelves, yet could not gain fo far upon 
them, but that the common People took it very ill, That thoſe Santtions which were eft a- 
bliſhed for their intereſt ſhould lie ſo long unexecuted; but a Law made touching their life, and to 
ay wh 6 ſhould be preſently put in execution , and have ſo great a force. Wherefore this was 
the opportunity,when they had quieted the Seditions, to ſooth the People with the divi- 
viſion of the Velan Lands among them: by which they might probably take off their defire 
to paſs the Agrarian Law, which would diſpoſicis the Senate of that publick Land which 
they injuriouſly detained in their own hands. But then this indignity alſo augmented their 
animoſaities, That the Nobility was not only reſolute in detaining, of publick Lands, which by force 
they beld, but would not divide even that untenanted part which was lately taken from the Enemy 

the Commons ; that being like, as all the _ had been, to be a prey to ſome Jo articular 
Perſons. The ſame Year the Legions were led by Furizes the Confal againſt the Vo who 
were ravaging the Confines of the Hernici : who not finding the Enemy there, took Feren- 
tinum, whither a great Multitude of the Volſc; were fled. Bur the Plunder was leſs than they 
hoped for: for the Yo/ſci, being in ſmall hopes of defending themſelves, packed up all they 
had and in the night time left the Town; which the next day was taken almoſt empry. The 
Land it {elf was given to the Hernici as a Preſent. 

The next Year, though quiet through the moderation of the other Tribunes, was ſom» 
thing diſturbed by L. I:lius a Tribune of the People, 2. Fabizs Ambuſtrs and C. Furius Paci- 


' lus being Conſuls. For he in the very beginning of it, as though he had thought it the du- 


ty of his Name and Family , did all he could to ſtir Seditions by promulgating the Agrarian 
Laws. But then there happened a Plague, which, as it cthreatned more miſchief thah it did, 
turned Mens thoughts from the Forum and publick Controverſies homeward, to take care 
of their Bodies: and they believed, that would have been leſs miſchievous than the Sedition 
was hke to have been. The wy therefore having had a great many 1n it ſick, but few that 
died of 1t, a ſcarcity of Corn, for want of Tillage (as it commonly happens ) ſucceeded 
that Peſtilent Year, M. Papirius Atratinus and C. Nautins Rutilus being Conſuls. And now 
the Famin was hike to be more grievous than the Peſtilence had been, if there had not come 
ſupplies of Corn from all thoſe Nations that live upon the Coaſt of the Txſcan Sea and the 
Tiber , to whom they ſent Embaſladors for that end. But the Sammites living at Capua and 
Cume , pom denied the Embaſſadors any Commerce ; whilſt on the other hand, the 
Kings of Sicily treated them very kindly, and the Errurians readily afforded them great quan- 
cities of Proviſions which were brought to Rome by the Tiber. Then the Conſuls found a 
rfe& ſolitude in the fick City; being forced , ſeeing they had had not above ane S2nator 
r each Embaſly, to add cwo Knights. Except the Diſtemper and the Dearth, there was 
no inconvenience happened that Year to the Romans ether at home or abroad: but aſloon 
as they were rid of theſe nusfortunes, all things, wherewith they uſed to be diſturbed, both 
War abroad, and Diſcord at home, returned again. | 
When Mamercus e/Emilius and C.Valerius Pctitus were Conſuls, the e£qui prepared for a 
War; with whom the Ye//ci, though not in a publick manner, took Arms and joyned as 
Voluntiers, for pay. Upon the news of which Enemnues (tor they were now fallen into 
| the 
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the Territories of the Latins and the Hernici)as Valerius was making a Levy, M; Menins, a Tri- 
bune of the People, and the preferrer of the Agrarian Law; endeavouring to hinder it (by 
whoſe affiſtance every one that was unwilling was excuſed from taking the Military Oath) 
on a ſudden news was brought, that the Caſtle at Carventus was taken by the Enemy. . Which 
diſgraceful loſs, as it was the occation of the Senates hating Mznins, fo 1t gave the other Tri- 
bunes, who were before prepared to interpoſe againſt the Agrarian Law , a juſter ground to 
rehſt their Collegne: Wherefore when the butineſs had been def&rred a great while by mu- 
tual wranglings on both tides, the Conſuls taking the Gods and Men to witneſs, that whatſoever 
was already received either of diſgrace or damage from the Enemy , cr like to befall them hereafter; 
muſt be all laid to Mznius's charge, who hindered the Levy; whereupon Menins on the other. 
hand crying out, Thar if the unjuſt Lerds would quit the poſſeſſion of rhe publick Lands, he would 
zot put any ftop tothe Levy; the other nine Tribunes by interpoſing a Decree decided the quar- 
rel, and declared, as the Opinion of the whole College, Thar they would aſſiſt C. Valerius rhe 
Conſul upon account of the Lewy, againſt the imterpoſition of their Collegue, in laying any Mul& or other 
Penalty upon them, that refuſed to give in their Names, and to goto the Wars: "The Conſul there- 
fore, armed with this Decree, having * haled ſome few x. them to Juſtice by the neck; who * 2uim 
appealed to the Tribunes, the reſt for fear took the Oath: Then leading the Army to the collum 
Caſtle of Carventus (though he were hated for his cruelty) the Conſul, npon his firſt arrival, *9/Vee,- 
vanquiſhed thoſe that were in Garriſon there , and retook it. The Pillagers that through _ 
neghgence ſtragled out of the Garriſon gave him the occaſion to invade it. And by reaſon.them or 
of their continual Plunderings, all that they got being conveyed into that ſecure place; there draggetl 
was ſome booty,which the Conſul bad the Queſtors ſer publickly to ſale,and keep the Mony in them by _ 
thepublick Treaſury; though he had declared at the ſame time,Thar the Army ſhowld ſhare in it, * throat 
becauſe they were willing to come to the War, This increaſed the Soldiers animoiities againſt the ©? Juilns. 
Conſul: and therefore when he came into the City Ovant,there'were rude Verſes nels 
thrown out and licentiouſly by the Soldiers; in which the Conſul was blamed, but Menins's 
name celebrated, whilſt the crowding People ſtrove, every time his name was mentioned, 
with their applauſe and aſſent to out-do the Soldiers in kindneſs to him. Which thing gave the 
Senate more trouble than. even (almoſt) the 1nſolence of the Soldiers to the Conlul: and 
therefore as though it had been certain that Mznins, 1t he ſtood for it, would be Tribunt of 
the Soldiers, he was excluded from the Conſular Ailembly. | 
Then C».Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furius Medullinus were again made Confuls: In whoſe Year I IV. 
the People ſhewed reſentment more than ever, that the Tribunitial Afſemþly was put into +U. C: 
their management: and that reſentment they as plainly ſhewed and revenged in the Aſſembly 346: 
for chuſing Queſtors, by putting Plebeians 1nto that Office, that being the firſt time 1t ever 
had been I So that, in making of four, they left but one place for a Patrician, and that 
was Czſo Fabius Ambuſtus, there being three Plebetans, 2: Silius, P. eAlius, and P; Pupius, 
who were preferred before young Men of the nobleſt Families. I find that the 1c:lii were the 
cauſe of that freedom in the Peoples Votes, being Men of a Family that was mortal Enemies 
to the Senate; out of which there were three Tribunes of the People choſen in one Year: - 
And they, making great pietences to the greedy People of what mighty things they would 
do for them, declared, They would not meddle with any thing unleſs the Pcople had Courage enough 
to do in the queſtorian Aſſembly ( the only one now left in common between them and the Senate ) 
which they ſo long had deſired, and which ſo long had been lawful. That therefore was a great 
point gained by the Populace; for they did not ſo much value th2 honour of being Que- 
ſtors, but by that there was a way laid open for new Men to come to the Conſulate and 
Trumphs. The Senate on the other hand were diſcontented, not becaule the Senate ſha- 
red them, but becauſe they by this means loſt or were like to loſe their honours 7 and ſaid, 
If things went ſo, it was in wain to get Children; who being turned out of their Anceſtors pla- 
ces, and ſeeing others in poſſeſſion of their Dignities, would be left as the Salu1 and Flamunes [| :20 
forts of Prieſts] to do nothing but ſacrifice for the Peeple , without any Command or Authority, 
They therefore being on, both ſides provoked, after the People had reſumed their ſpirit, and 
ot three Leaders of great note to head the popular Cauſe; the Senate foreſeeing that all 
things would go the ſame way in the Queſtorian Aſſembly, where the People had all liber- 
ty, were inclined to call a Conſular Aſſembly , which as yet was not pronuſcuous. 'The 
Tcilis on the contrary ſaid they ought to make Tribunes of the Soldiers, that the honours of 
the Commonwealth might be once 1n their lives communicated among the Commons. 
But they could do no Conſular act to hinder that which they deſired: tor news was brought LV. 
on a ſudden, the equi and the Yelſci were come out a foraging beyond their own borders 
into the Latin and the Hernican Territories. For which War the Confuls beginning to make a 
Levy, the Tribunes ſtrongly oppoſed them, ſaying, That that was the buſineſs of them and the 
Commons. There were three of them, all very acute Men, and generous tor Plebeians ; 
whereof two took each of them a Conſul into their daily cuſtody,whulit the thirds butineſs was, 
at Aſſemblies,ſometimes to retain and ſometimes to provoke the'People.By this. means neither 
did the Conſuls accompliſh the Levy,nor the Tribunes that Aflembly which they defired. But 
afterward when fortune inclined to the Peoples fide, there came. a Meflage, That the qui, 


- baving killed ſome few that were left to keep poſſeſſion of it , bad invaded the Caſtle at ——— 
| : whilſt 
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whilſt the Soldiers that were in Garriſon there were gone a foraging; and had ſlain of the reſt, 
forme as they were coming back to the Caſtle, and others ſtragling m the Fields, That ruisfortune 
then happening to the oy: increaſed the ſtrength of the Tribunes Power: for it was now 
in vain to ſtrive to make them defiſt from hindering the War, ſeeing they were invincible, 


'bath in reſped to the publick calamity, and their own envy; inſomuch that they prevailed 


to have an Order of Senate for the chuſing of Tribunes Military, with a proviſo, that there 

& be no notice taken of any one 2who that Year was Tribune of the People ; nor any one be made 
Tribune of the People again for the next Year : the Senate taking particular norice of the Icil;i, 
whom accuſed of an ambition to be Conſuls, as a reward for their ſeditious 'Tribune- 
ſhip. Then the Levy was made, and proviſions made for the War by conſent of all the 
Orders or Ranks of Men. Both the Conſuls went to the Caſtle of Carventns, though ſeve- 
ral Authors make it uncertain whether one of them did not ſtay at Rome to hold an Aflem- 
_ But this is certain, and they none of them deny it, that they retired from that Caſtle 

r they had a long time in vain attacked it:that Yerrugo(a Town in the Yol{cian Territories) 
was retaken by the ſame Army ; great plundering and ſpoils being made both in that and 
the e/£quian Dominions. | | : 

Mean time, at Rome, as the Peoples Vidtory lay in their having that Aſſembly which they 
moſt defired, ſo in the event of it the Senate got the better ; for contrary to all Mens expeta- 
tions Tribunes of- the Soldiery were SN with Conſular Power, of whom three were 
Patricians, to wit, C. Fulius Tallus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, and C. Servilius Abala. In which af- 


. fair they fa , the Patricians uſed arr, (of which the 1cili alſo then accuſed them) and by wing- 


LVIL. 


ling a any of unworthy Candidates with Men that were worthy , averted the Peoples inclinaty- 
ons from the Pleheians , out of the hatred which they bore to ſome of them who ere moſt [ignally 
ſordid. Thereupon news was brought, that the e£quz and the Yolſci, exther becauſe they were 
encouraged by having ſtill kept the Caſtle at Carvenrss,or inraged that they had loſt the Gar- 
rifon at YVerrugo, were riſen with all their forces: that the Antians were the caule of it, whilſt, 
and that both their Efhbaſſadors went about to all the neighbouring People Nations, repro- 
ving their floth, That they would lye hid within their Walls and let the Romans, not only the 
Tear before come and pillage all their Countries, but ſuffer the Garriſon of Verrugo to be takes : 
that now not only Armies, but Colonies alſo were ſent into thejr Dominions; nor had the Romans 
themſelves alone their Lands divided among them, but had given the Hernict alſo Ferentmum, 
which they took from them. At this their minds being inflamed, they raifed an Army of young 
Men as faſt as they came from City to City. By which means the Youth of all thoſe Towns 
being gathered to Antium, they pitched therr Camp there and waned for the Enemy. Which 
being roll at Rome with much more noiſe than the thing deſerved, the Senate preſently (as 
in difficult circumſtances tt was ther laſt refuge to do) ordered a Didtator to be appointed : 
At which Fulius and Cornelius, they ſay, were vexed, and that the buſinefs was carried with 
great heat of mind. Whereupon when the chict of the Senate in vain complaining , rhat 
the Tribunes Military were not in the Senates diſpoſal , at laſt alfo appealed to the Tribunes of 
the People, and ſaid that the Conſuls had been forced by their Authority upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion ere that ume , the Tribunes of the People, who were glad to ſee the Senate at vari- 
ance, made anſwer [ by way of Irony ] That they cculd never aſſiſt them, who were not fit to 
be reckoned in the number of Citizens , or ſo much as Men: if their honours ever became promiſcu- 
ous, or the Commonwealth were ſhared among them, then they would take care , that the Orders of 
Senate ſhould not be evacuated by the pride of any Magiſtrates ; but in the mean time the Patrici« 
cians who were void of all reſpect ro Law or Magiſtracy might aſſume the Tribunes Power alſo, if 
they pleaſed, and att as they would themſelues for them. 
is contention had ſeized upon the thoughts of Men at a very unſeaſonable time, when 
had ſuch a War upon their hands; till Fulizs and Cornelius having long alternately dif- 
courſed, That it was mot juſt , the honour conferred upon them ſhould be taken from them by the 
People, Ahala Serwilius, a Tribune of the Soldiers, ſaid, He had held bs tongue [0 long , 20t 
becauſe be as not reſolved in his opinion (for what good Citizen coufd divide his awn intere(t or 
deſigns from the publick* ) but becauſe he had more mind that hes Collegues ſhould yield to the Se- 
nates Authority en their on accord, than ſuffer the Tribunes of the Peoples aid to be umplored againſt 
them: yea, at that time alſo, if the thing would have permuted him, be would willingly have gi- 


' wen them time to recede from has reſolute opinion ; but {imce the nece{ſities for a War would not bear 


any humane deliberations , he valued the Commonwealth more than the good will of his Collegues ; 
if the Senate continusd in the ſame mind, he would declare a Dittator that night : and if any one 
interpoſed to hinder any legal Decree of Senate from being made, yet he ould be ſatisfied with ther 
Authority and approbation. . By which having gained a great deal of juſt commendations and 
good will among all People, he declared P. Cornelius Dittator, and was him{elf by him made 
Maſter of the Horſe. He therefore was an example to his Collegues and all others that took 
notice of him, that favour and honour ſometimes are found to court thole Men who are not 
ambitious of it. But this War was not very memorable; the Enemues being {lain at Antinum in 
one {light Conthict. After which, the —_—— VickerTous, pullaged the YVo!ſcian Terrn- 
tories, ſtormed the Caſtle that ſtood upon the Lake Facns, andin 1t took three thouland 


Priſoness, forcing the reſt of the Vo!ſci 1nto their Walls, becauſe they could not defend their 
Country. 
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Country. Then the Dictator having ſo managed the War as that he ſeemed only to attend 
upon fortune, . returned into the City with more felicity than glory, and laid down his Of 
fice. The Tnbunes of the Soldiers ſeeing there was no talk of a Conſular Allembly (4 ſup-. 
pole our of anger which they conceived upon the ſcore of making a Dictator) appointed an 
Aſſembly for chuling of Tribunes Military. Whercupon the Senate was much more con= 
cerned, obſerving that their Cauſe was betrayed by their own Party: and therefore, as the 
Year before they had made even worthy Men odious by being competitors with the moſt 
ralcally of the Plebeians; fo at that time, preparing all the chief of the Senate with fplen- 
dour and favour to ſtand for it, they got all the places; fo that no Plebeian could be admit- * 
ced. Ar which time the four that were choſen were all Men that had before born the ſame U. E. 
Otfhces, and their names L. Furinus Medullinus,C. Valerius Potitus, Numcrins Fabius Vibulanus,and 348. 
C. Servilius Abala: which laſt of them was made again, and contiqued in his Office, as for 
his other vertues, fo alſo through the late favour which he only by his moderation gain'd. 
Thar Year, becauſe the time of the Truce with the Veans was out, they began to demand LVIIE 
things back by their Embaſſadors and Heralds: who coming to the Frontiers of that Coun- 
try, the Veians Embaſladors met them; deſiring, That they would not go to Ve, before they 
| themſelves had been with the Roman Senate. "The Senate upon their Petition granted, that 
ſeeing the Verans were under ſome inteſtine diſcontents, there ſhould be no demands made of any 
| thing back again; 1o tar they were from taking the advantage of other Peoples misfortunes 
for their own ends. "Then they received a Defeat in the Volſcian Territones by loſing the 
Garriſon of Verrugo: where there was ſo mugh importance as to time, that though they could 
have ſuccoured the Soldiers who were there befieged by the Yolſci 5 and begged their afli- 
ſtance, if they had haſtened, the Army that was ſent as ſupplies to them , came up at ſuch 
a juncture that hnding all the Enemy ſtragling about the Country for Plunder, after their 
late ſlaughter, they overthrew them. In this caſe the Senate were the occaſion of their flow- 
neſs more than the Tribunes: who, becauſe they heard the Garriſon made a brave defence, 
thought nothing could be too hard for them: for indeed they were ſtout fellows, nor were 
they unrevenged of their Foes either whilſt they hved, or even after death. The Year fol- U. C. 
lowing, P. and Cn. Cornelins Cofſus, Numerins Fabius Ambuſtus, and L. Valerius Potitus, being 349» 
Tribunes of the Soldiery with Conſular Authority, the Romans made War upon the Veians, 
for a proud anſwer made by the Veian Senate to their Embaſladors, when they came to de- 
mand a repriſal, which was, That if they did not get thems gone as faſt as they could out of their 
City and Country, they would ſerve them as Lar. Tolumnus had formerly done ſome of their Pre- 
deceſſors in that employment. Which anſwer of theirs the Senate took fo ill, that they decreed, 
the Tribunes of the Soldiery ſhould propoſe to the People the declaring of a War againſt 
the Veians aſfloon as poflible. Which when it was f1:i{t offered, the young Men began to . 
murmur, and ſaid, They had not yet done with the Vol{Ct: that rwo Garriſons of theirs were late- * 
ly quite diſabled , and ſtill kept with great hazard : that no Year paſſed , in which they had not 
ſome Battel : and now, as if they were ſorry they had no more work for them, they muſt needs 
prepare for a new War with a People that ere their moſt powerful Neighbours , and like to en- 
gage all Etruria in their quarrel. [his was what they ſaid of their own accord; but ever and 
anon the Tribunes of the People allochelpt to blow the Coals; ſaying, That the greateſt War, 
they had, was between the Senate and the Commons ; whom they induſtriouſly teazed with warfare, 
and expoſed to mortal Enemies , ſending them a great way from the City, leſt, being at home, they 
might in Peace remember their Liberty, the Colanies, the publick Lands, or conſult how to vindi- 
cate the freedom of their Votes. And, to cokes the old Soldiers, they reckoned up the Cam- 
paign they had each one ſerved in , with their wounds and ſcars therein received. 
What whole place, {a1d they, have you in your Bodies to receive new wounds ? What blood remain- 
ing, t0 be ſhed for the Commonwealth? By this kind of method, both in their Diſcourſes and 
Speeches, they having made the People averſe to the undertaking of a War, the time was 
protracted for propoſing of that Law, which 1t was manifeſt, if then it were made able to 
; the Peoples envy, would be annulled. fs 
In the mean time they thought fit, that the Tribunes Military ſhould lead the Army into LI%. 
the Volſcian Dam Cr. Cornelizes being the only Perſon left at Rowe. The three Tribunes 
therefore finding that the YVo!ſci had no Camp in any place, nor would put themſelves upon 
the hazard of a fight, divided them into three Parties, and went ſeveral ways to plunder the 
Country. Valerizs marched to Antinm, and Cornelizs to Ecetre; ravaging ithe w ole Coun- 
try, which way ſoever they went, to keep the Vo!ſci alunder. Fabizs (which was the great 
| dehign) attacked the Town of 4nxur without any pillaging of the Country: which Anxur 
was the ſame place that is now called Terracine, lying upon a Marſh, on which fide Fabius be- 
gan his Aſſault. Then four Regiments fent about under the Command of C. Serwilins Abala, . 
having taken palleflion of an Hill, that lies above the City, from thence (it being an Ave- 
nue unguarded) with great noiſe and tumult invaded the Walls. Ar which the Men, who 
: defended the lower ot of the City being amazed, gave Fabizs an opportunity to ule his {ca- 
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fing Ladders. By which means all places were full of thg Enemy, and there was upon the 
Walls for a long time a ſlaughter, not only of ſuch as ran away, but thoſe that made rett- 
ſt ance either with Arms or without. They therefore being ſubdued were forced, _— no 
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voluntarily laid down their Arms: of whom t 


hopes to be ſaved by yielding, to fall a fighting. Whereupon it being declared all on a ſud- 
den, that no Men, except ſuch as were in Arms, p_ be injured, the reſt of the Multitude all 

ere were two thouſand and five hundred ca- 
ken Priſoners: but Fabius kept the Soldiers from taking any other bocty , till his Collegnes 
came; ſaying, that thoſe Armies alſo had taken Anxur, who had averted the Velſci from the 
defence of that place. Who when they came, the three Armies rifled the Town, which 
was very rich in Mony and Goods which the People had laid up for many years: and that 
bounty of the Generals firſt reconciled the Commons to the Senate. Burt after that allo, 
there was an addition made to it by the ſeaſonable munthcence of the Nobility eſpecially, 
which was, that, before any mention of the People or the Tribunes, the Senate ſhould De- 
cree, That the Soldiers ſhould be paid out of the publick Treaſury, whereas before that time cye- 
ry Man had born his own Charges. 

Nothing, they ſay, was ever more kindly taken by the Commons; who for that reaſon 
flocked to the Senate-houſe, and, catching hold of the Senators hands as they came our, ſaid, 
they were truly called Parres, 5. < Fathers; and that they had now fo brought it about, Thar 
0 Man in Rome, as long as he had any ſtrength left, would ſpare either his body or blood. For 
they were not only pleated with what they received, but very much ſatisfied, that their Eſtates 
would be quiet, at leaſt whilſt their bodies were 1imployed in the ſervice of the Common- 
wealth; beſides, that it was freely offered to them, being never propoſed by the Tribunes, or 
deſi:ed by themſelves: for that redoubled their joy, and made 1t much the greater favour. 
The Tribunes of the People being the only Perſons that had no ſhare 1n the common joy and 
concord of the two Eſtates, ſaid, That would nut prove ſo pleaſant and proſperous to all the Se- 
rmators as they believed : and that their deſign was more plauſible at firſt view than in the end it 
would appear. For how ſhould they raiſe that Meny but by laying a Tax upon the People? ſo that 
they had given away other Mens Eftates. Nor would they , who had been old Soldiers, though 
others did , ſuffer them , that were now concerned, to go to the Wars on better terms than they had 
done; or be willing, ſince they had formerly maintained them;ſelves, to pay others. With this kind 
of diſcourſe they inſtigated part of the Commons: bur at laſt the nn alſo,when the Tax 
was impoſed, + Arm, | They would be aſſiſtant to any one that would not pay his ſhare towards 
the Tax for maintaining the Soldiers. The Senate therefore having begun a good work were 
as perſevering 1n the defence of it; themſelves firſt paying their proportion. And becauſe 
their Mony was not yet Coined, certain Perſons conveying the heavy Bulhon in Waggons to 
the Treaſury made the Colletion look very great alſo. When the Senate had given 1n their 
Quota with all integrity according to their Eſtates, the chief of the Commons, who were 
friends of the Nobility began by, agreement to bring 1n their allotment. Whom when the 
Common People ſaw, not only commended by the Senate, but look'd upon by all Men, of 
a Military Age, as good Citizens, they preſently deſpiſed the Tribunes encouragement, and 
ſtrove who ſhould pay firſt. Then, when the Law was paſs'd for declaring a War againſt the 
Veians, the new Tribunes of the Soldiers, who had Conſular Power, led an Army to Vezz, 
made up great part of Voluntiers. Now the Tribunes were T. Luintius Capnolinus , T. Luin- 


. tins Cinainnatus, C. Fulius Fulus (a ſecond time) A. Manlins, L. Spurins Medullinus ( a 1e- 


cond time) and Manins e/Emilins Mamercinus. 


They firſt beſieged Fei; at the beginning of which Siege, hb being a full Aſſembly of 


the Errurians at the Temple of Yolrumna, 1t was not agreed upon, whether the Yeians ſhould 


be defended by a publick War of the whole Nation. Bur that Afſaule was more flow the Year 
after, part of the Army with the Tribunes being called away to the YVolſcian War. That Year 


; produced Tribunes Military with Conſular Authority, whoſe names were C. Valerius Potitus 


(a third tme,) Manius Sergius Fidenas, P. Cornelius Maluginenſis, Cn. Cornelins Coſſus, Caſo 
Fabiirs Ambuſtus, and Sp. Nautius Rutilus, who was now (a ſecond time in that Of- 
face. . They engaged with the Yol/ci between Ferrentinum and Ecetra; the Romans happening 

to win the day. But after that the Tribunes began to lay Siege to Artena, a Town belonging 
to the Volſci, whereinto the Romans took g&ca(1on to break, as the Enemy, who were all for- 
ced into the City, were fallying forth; and beſ1des the Caitle, taking all other places; fer a 
crowd of Armed Men got up into that, which was naturally fortified and defended it ; though 
a great many Men were killed and taken under it. Then next they beſieged the Caſtle; bur 
could not take it either by ſtorm, becauſe, for the bigneſs of 1t, 1t was well manned, nor had 
any hopes of a {urrender, fince all the Corn was carried into the Caſtle, before the City was 
taken: inſomuch that they had been forced after a long fatigue to retire thence, if a Slave had 
not betrayed it to the Romans. For ths Soldiers, being let 1n by that fellow at a ſteep place, 
took it: by whom the Sentinels being firſt killed, the reſt of the multitude were 1n ſuch a ſud- 
den conſternation that they ſubmutted to a ſurrender? When therefore they had demoliſhed 
the City and Caſtle of Artena, they led the Legions back out of the Country of the Volſc; ; 
and all the Roman force was turned againſt Veii, The Traytor, beſides his Liberty, had for 
a reward the Goods of two Famihes, being afterward called Servius Romanus [ i. e. the Ro- 
21an Servant. ] There are ſome who think that this City of Artena belonged to the Veians, and 
not to the Yolſci; which error was occalioned by there being a Town of the ſame name be- 


tween Cre and Veij: but that the Roman Kings demoliſhed. And beſides that belonged to the 
| | Caerians, 
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Czrians, not to the Veians, this other of the ſame nam, of the ſacking whereof I lave juſt 
now ſpoken, being 1n the Volſcian Territories; 
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Ep1iTOME. 


2. At the Siege of Veii there were Winter Quarters prepared for the Soldiers : which being a mew thing offen- 
ded the Tribunes of the People, who complained, that the People had no reſpite for War ; even in the Win- 
ter ſeaſon. 7. The Knights began then firſt of all to ſerve im the Wars upon their own Horſes. 15. There 
having happened an Inundation of the Albane L ake, they took a Prophet from the Enemy to interpret the 
meaning of that accident. 21. Furius Camillus the D:&atbr took Veit, after it had been eſieged ten years. 
22. He carried the Image of Juno from thence to Rome. 23. He ſent the tenth part of the Booty to Apollo 
at Delphi. 27. He aiſo, b-ing Tribune of the Soldiers, whilſt he beſieged the Faliſci | a People of Tuſcany ] 
ſent back certain Children, that were betiayed into hu hands, to their Parents : whereupon they immedi- 
ately ſurrendred the City, by his Fuſtice thus Conquering the Faliſci. 31. C. Julius one of the Cenſors being 
dead, M. Cornelius was put in his place. But that was not done any mote afterward ; becauſe in that Lu- 

firum | ſpace of froe years ] Rome was taken by the Gauls. 32. Furius Camillus, being ſummoned to his 
Tryal by L. Apuleins, Tribune of the People, went mmto baniſhment. 36, &c. When the Gauls, called Senones, 

. qvere beſieging Clutium, and the Embaſfuders ſent by the Senate to make a Peace b(tween them and the Clu- 

ſians, ſtood and fought m the Clufian Army againſt the Gauls ; the Senones were ſ0 enraged at this ation of 

P theirs, that they attacked the City with a mighty Army, and having routed the Romans at the River Allia, 

took the City, all but the Capitol, ito which the Youth had gotten. They killed all the old People , as they 
fate in the Porches of their Houſes, with the badges of thoſe honours about them that each of them had born : 
and when they had got up on the back-ſide, te the top of the Capitol, they were betrayed by the gagling of 
Geeſe, and forced down again by M. Manlius. 48. After that, when the Romans were reduced to ſuch # 
trerght by famin, that they were fain.to give 1000 |. of Gold, and with that purchaſe the raiſing of the Siege. 

49. Furius Camillus bezng created Diftator in his abſence , came with an Army, as they were weighing the 

Gold, and after jix Months time drove them out of the City and &lled them. 5e. There was a Temple Puils 

to Ams Loquutius, 7 the place, where, before the City was taken, a voice was heard to ſay, The Gauls are a 

coming. Twas ſaid, they muſt remove to Veut , by reaſon that the City-was burnt and ruined. 51. Which 

deſign was defeated by the advice of Camillus. $5. The People were likewiſe concerned at what a cereain 
Centurion ſaid, who coming into the Forum had ſaid to his Men: Stand, fellow Soldiers | it will be beſt for 
us to ſtay here. 


oO 


l AVING made Peace with all others, the Romans and the YVeians were in Arms, with TI 
ſo much ſpite and rage, that it was evident that fide which happened to be Conquer- U. C. 

ed, would be totally deſtroyed. The Aflembly [for chufing Magiſtrates ] of both thoſe 352- 
People was managed at a quite different rate | to what 1t had heed ' For the Romans 1n- 
creaſed the number of their Tribunes Military, who had Conſular Power; and made them 
eight, more than-ever before they had been: whoſe names were Manius e/Emilius Mamerci- 
us (a ſecond time) L. Valerins Potitus ( a third time) Ap. Claudius Craſſus, M. Quintilius 
Varus, L. Fulius Fulus, M. Poſtumius, M. Furius Camillus, and M. Poſtumius Albinus. The 
Veians on the other fide, being weary of their annual canvaſling, which was ſometimes the 
occaſions of diſcords among them , choſe a King. Which thing offended the minds of the 
Etrurians, who hated not a Monarchy more than the Perſon of that King. For he had for- 
merly been very grievous to that Nation through his wealth and pride, 1n that he had vio- 
lently diſturbed their ſolemn ſports, which it was a fin to 1intermit; when for madneſs, that 
| he was repulſed, and another Prieſt choſen before him, by the ſuffrage of thoſe twelve Peo- 
| ple he took away the Artiſts, of whom great part were his own Servants, from the nudiſt 
of the* Action. Wherefore that Nation above all others being ſo much the more-/given to 
Religion , in that they knew beſt how to perform Holy Duties, Decreed, That they would 
not lend the Veians any aid, as long as they were under a King.” Which Decree was not much 
| ſpoken of at Veii for fear.of the King ; who look'd upon every Man that;: he heard, ſhould 

& any. ſuch thing as the ring-leader of a Sedition, and nor the Author of a yain ſtory. The 
Romans , though they heard of no diſturbance like-ta come out of Etruria, yet, ſince news 
was brought them, that thar affair was debated aniall ther mms Afſſemblies,made Lines of 
Circumvallation and Contravallation ; the former toward the. City and againſt the Sallies 
of the Townlinen, and the. latter toward Et:ruria, as a bar to any fuccours that mught poſli- 
bly come from thence. LS [EBar nil 

Now ſeeing the Roman Commanders had more hopesn a Siege, than an Affaule, they IL 
began to build Winter Hutts (which was a thing altogether new to'the Reman Soldiers) and 
Jekawed ro continue the War by quartering there all the: Winter. - Which when it: was told 
to the Tribunes of the People at Rome , who long fince ſought but'could not find out any 
cauſe of Innovation, they ran forth into the-pubick Aſſembly, . and+there pur ſcruples into 
the Peoples heads, ſaying, This it was, that _— the Soldiers hawe:(o much Mony allowed them . 
an 


| 
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#nd be ſaw very well, that that gift would be anointed over with the poyſon of their Enemies. That 
the Peoples Liberty was bought and ſold : that the Youth of Rome was for ever removed and baniſh- 
ed from the City and the Commonwealth : that now they gave not way even to Winter or the ſeaſon 


. of the. Year, or had time to viſit their own Houſes and look after their Eftates. What did they think 


was the reaſon, why the Campaign was continued ? Why truly they would find it to be no other, than 
left by the number of thoſe young Men, in 2vhom all the ſtrength of the People Iay , there ſhnuld be 
any thing done for their advantage : beſides, that they were wexed and kept under with greater ſe- 
wverity x A the Veians. For they ſpent the Winter under their own roofs, defending their City with 
curious Walls and the natural ſituation f the place ; whilſt the Roman Soldier continued in toil 
and pains, all over ſnow and froſt, under his Hutt, and did not lay down his Arms ſo much as in 
the Wimer time , which uſually gives a Ceſſation to all Wars both by Land and Sea. That neither 
the Kings, nor, ( before the Tribunes Power was ſet up) thoſe proud Conſuls , nor the ſevere Com- 
mands of a Diftator , nor the importunate Decemwiri ever injoyned them ſo much ſervitude, as to 
make a Campaign perpetual ; though the Tribunes of the Soldiers took the liberty to tyrannize at 
that rate over the Roman Commenalty. What would they have done, had they been Conſuls or 
Difators, who made the Procenſulate , which was but the image (as it were) of Conſular Au- 
thority, appear ſo fierce and ſevere? But that indeed that fell upon them not without reaſon; ſince 
there was not ſo much as one place for a Plebeian among eight Tribunes of the Soldiers. That the 
Patricians formerly uſed ro fill up three places with the greateſt zeal imaginable: but that now they 
go, as thongh they were all eight yoaked together, to get their Commands, and no Plebeian can come 
amongſt them: who, if he did nothing elſe, might put ha Collegues in mind, that their Children 
and fellow Citizens were in the Wars, and not their Slawes; who ought in the Winter at leaſt to 
be brought home to their 0wn Houſes; and once in the Year wiſit their Parents , Children and 
Wives; ſe their liberty and chuſe Magiſtrates. Whilſt they bawled out to this effe&, they cre- 
ated to theniſfelves an adverſary, wh was full hard enough for them, viz. Ap. Claudizs, who 
was left by his Collegues to reſtrain and ſuppreſs the Seditions of the Tribunes : a Perſon 
uſed even Iva his youth to Plebeian Conteſts, and who, *tis ſaid, ſeme Years before adyi- 
ſed his Collegues, by their interceflion, to diſſolve the power of the Tribunes. | 
He therefore at that time, being not only of ready wit, but beaten to it by cuſtom too, 
made this Speech. © Roman: ! if you ever doubted, whether the Tnbunes of the People were 
&* ways the-Authors of Seditions upon yours or their own accounts,- I am certain that ceaſ. 
*eth RG Year to be a doubt: and as I rejoyce that you at laſt are confuted out of fo long 
an error, ſo I congratulate with you, and, for your ſakes, with the Commonwealth, thaj 
this error is removed by your happineſs more than any thing elſe. Is there any Man, that 
* doubts whether the Tribunes of the People were ever offended and provoked with any in- 
*juries of yours (if perchance you ever did them any) ſo much as at the Senates largeſs to 
**the People, when they allowed ſuch a fum to each Suldier ? What do you believe they 


- < ether at that time feared, or would at this day diſturb but the con of the ſeveral 


_ Orders? by which means they ſuppoſe they may beſt diſſolve the Tribunes Power. Thus 
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they, hke drudging Artificers, that love to be doing, ſeek themſelves work; and deftre that 
there may always be ſome grievance in the Commonwealth, that they may be by you im- 
© ployed'to cure it. For do you defend,or oppoſe the Commons? Are you the Adverſaries of 
«the Soldiery?. or do you plead their Cauſe? Unleſs you'l ſay, whatever the Senate does dil- 
C young us; whether it be for or againſt the People. And as Maſters forbid their Servants to 
*haveany ching todo with ſtrangers,as thinking it fit for them to be equally uncancerned with 
*chem:enther 112 good or 11] Offices, ſo you deny the Senate all commerce with the People: 
© teſt we by our courtelie and mumtficence ſhould oblige the Commons, or they be ſubje&t and 
© obedient tous. How muchrather ſhould you, if you had any (I do nor fay, civility, but) 
«humanity mm you, favour; and (as much as in you hes Y, indulge the coundls of the Senare 
«and the obedience of the People? Berween whom , if there were a | agreemenc, 
«who may not dare to prone, that this Empire would in a ſhort ume hooks greatel} among 
* all our Neaghbour Nanons? | | 

' * Now I ſhall ceflyou anon; how this Deſign of my Collegues not drawing the Army off 
<fom #4; before they had done the buſineſs, was not only advantagiens, bur neceſlary too: 
«though at p—_—_ intend to diſcourſe touching the very condition of them that are Soldiers 
<there. 'W Speech' of mine, I believe, might ſeem very juſt, not enly before you, but 
<evenin the Carop, if i were made there, before the very Army themſelves. In which, if 
*T could think of nothing zo:lay my felt, dr wa. well be content with what our adverſaries 
have alteady.ſaid. Theylacl denizd, that the Soldiers ought to have a large(s given them, 
© becandsthey never had any fuch thing before: how then canthey be angry now, thatthey, 
who have a new advantage given them, ſhotild have a new proportionable trouble injoyned 
*them?: There never is any patns without ſome profit, nerprofit, for the moſt part, without 
* paits.”'' Pains and plcaſare;/ very'unhke each other m'their natures, are yet joyned 
< oneto the other by kindof natiral conneftion. The _ heretofore took 1t ill, thar 
* they ſhould ſerve the Commonwealth attheur own charge :: and yer the ſame Perſons were 
*yory lad; tharthey'oanld Till their Ground'part of 'the Year, and get enough to maintain 
<chemandtheir Faamlybathiac home and in the Wars, Bac now they are very well ſatisfiedchar 


«the 
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*the Commonwealth 1s a gain to them and receive their ſtipend with great joy. Where- 
fore he ought to be content to be a little longer than ordinary abſent from his Houſe and 
*Faimly, who 1s at no great charge. If. the Commonwealth ſhould call him to account, 
** might it not juſtly ſay, you have an yearly ſtipend, do the work. of an Year? Do you 
think 1t juſt for you to receive a whole Years pay for fix Months fervice ? I am unwilli 

© Remans,to dwell upon this part of my Speech: for they ought to ſay thus, who have to do 
«with Mercenary Soldiers: but we would deal as with fellow Citizens, and think they ought 
to deal with us as with their Country. Either the War oughe not to haye been undertaken, 
* or it ought to be carried on according to the dignity of be Roman People, and ſhould be 
©* made an end of afſoon as poſlible. Now it will be made an end of, if we preſs the befieg- 
*ed; if we do not draw bff, before we have put an end to our hopes by taking of Yeii. If 
*there were no other reaſon, the very indignity ought to en wap nee There 
«was a City heretofore beſieged ten years together , for the fake of one Woman, by all 
Greece: How far from home? How many Countries, how many Seas diſtant? And yet 
*we are weary of attacking a Town but one Year, which lies within twenty Miles, almoſt 
*within fight of our City: becauſe, forſooth, the occaſion of the War was fo ſmall : and 
"there 15 no ſufficient reaſon to encourage our perſeverance. Why they have rebelled ſeven 
times; nor were they ever faithful in time of Peace: beſides that they have pillaged our 
* Country a thouſand times. They forced the Fidenates to revolt from us, killed our Colo- 
ny there, and were the occaſton (againſt the Law of Nations) of our Embaſſadors being 
*þbarbarouſly murdered. They would have ſet all Etruria againſt us; and endeavour ſo to 
*do even to this day: nor were they far from offering violence to our Embaſſadors, when 
*they demanded back what was our due. 


«Should we wage War-with theſe kind of People gently and by degrees? If our juſt ha- 


*tred does not move us, will not theſe things, I pray you, ftir us up? Their City is ſur- 
* rounded with great Works, wherewith the Enemy is encloſed on every fide: fo that they 
*have_not manured their Ground, and what was Tilled is all latd waſte by the War. Now 
© therefore, if we bring back our Army, who doubts, but that they (not only out of a de- 
«fire to revenge themſelves, but alſo) out of meer neceflity that 1s laid upon them to plun- 
* der their Netghbours, will invade our Territories? Wherefore by that means we do not dif- 
« fer the War,but take it into our own Confines. What? muſt that which properly belongs to 
«the Soldiery, from whom the good Tribunes of the People would extort their ſtipend, be 
e< juſt now on the ſudden inquired into, of what nature it 15? They have made a Bullwark and 
« a Trench,both which coſt a great deal of labour,of ſuch a length: they built Forts, at firſt a 
« few, but afterward when the Army increaſed, many more: and planted Fortifications, not 
« only toward the City, but toward Etruria allo, leſt any Auxiliaries ſhould come from thence: 
«Why ſhould I talk of the Galleries, Towers, and Tortoiſes, with other inſtruments uſed in 
«attacking of Cities? Since they have been at ſuch pains, and are now at laſt come to the end 
« of their work; do you think theſe things are to be left, that they may undergo the ſame coil 
« aga1m at Summer in making them anew? when 1t is cafier for us to defend the Works we 
« have made? to preſs on, perſevere, and perfect our deſign? For. indeed the bufineſs is but 
« ſhort, if it be done without interruption, and we our ſelves do not by internnffions and in- 
« tervals make our hopes more ſlow: I ſpeak of work and lofs of time. What? Will theſe fo 
& frequent Afemblies of Erruria, touching their ſending of Auxiliaries to Veiz, fuffer us to for- 
« vet the danger, that we run into by deferring the War? As the caſe now ſtands, they are 
& angry, they hate [ the YVeians ] and ſay, they will fend them no afliſtance; and therefore; 
«for all them, we may now take #/i; but who will promiſe , that if we defer the War now, 
hey ſhall be in che ſame mind hereafter ? fince, if you give them leifure, they may fend 
*oreater, and more frequent Embaſſies: fince that, which now offends the Errurians, viz. 
«the King which they have choſen and ſet up at Veii, may be altered by tract of time, ether 
« by conſent of the City, to reconcile the Errurians, or of the Kings own free will, who may 
&« be unwilling, that his grandeur ſhould obſtru the good of hs Citizens. Do but conſider 
« how many great inconveniences attend that way of proceeding: the loſs of Works that coſt 
« {0 much pains in the making: an imminent devaſtation of our Country: and an Errarien 
* War racked inſtead of a Veian. Theſe, Tribunes, are the methods; much like, as if a body 
«ſhould give a fick Man, who, if he ſuffered himſelf to be diligently look'd after, night ſoon 
*be well, any grey m_ or drink that was at hand, and ſo throw him into a tedious and 
* erhaps an mcurable Diſtemper. | | 
if TA not really —— to the perfefting of this War, yet it would be of very y good 
* conſequence toward Military Diſcipline art kaft,to have our Sofdiers inured, and not _= 
* enjoy a ViRtory when they had got it; bur,if the buſineſs were ſomewhat more tedions thay 
« ordinary, to endure the fatigue on't, and expedt the eyent even of flow hopes: ſo as that if 
« . War be not ended in Summer to ſtay till Winter, and not, like Summer Birds, look aboue 
©: Autumn for ſhelter and recefles. _ you. fince the pleaſure of Hunting hurries Men 
*through Snow and Froſt into.che Woods and Mountains, ſhall we not imploy as much pa- 
* ence about the neceflities of War, as even our ſport and paſtime prompts us to? Do we 
&« think the Bodies of our Soldiers are fo CO x cheir ſpirits ſo weak, that _ 
| 2 = Len 
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* endure a Camp, or be abſent from heme one Winter ? as if they were to engage 1n a Sca ' 
* Fight, where they muſt watch all Storms, and obſerve the time of Year? Can they nor 
* endure neither heat nor cold? Surely they would bluſh, if a Man ſhould tell thom fo: ana 
* would be willing to perſuade you, that they had a manly patience both 1n their bodies and 
*their minds, and could wage War as well in Winter as in Summer: and that they d1d not 
ire the Tribunes any order to patronize ſloth and effeminacy, but remembered, that their 
{xe 4 created this very Power, not 1n the ſhade, nor in any Houſe. Thele things 
are becoming the Valour of your Soldiers, and fute with the Reman name ; not only to 
* look upon Yeii and this War, that 1s before you, but to gain Fame and Renown toward 
© other Wars and againſt other Nations for the future. Do you believe the difference 1n 
**>oint of opinion 15 ſo ſmall; whether our Neighbours think the Romars to be ſuch a Peo- 
©* ple, as that if any City can but bear their firſt ſhort effort, it need fear nothing after chat; 
© or whether the terror of our name be ſuch | as that Men may beheve ] that neither the 
© toil of a long Siege, nor the ſeverities of Winter can once remove a Roman Army from be- 


ec 
ec 
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' «fore a —_— City? ſeeing they know no other end of War, but Victory? nor wage 
(©) 


*War with force more than perſeverance? which as it 15 neceſlary in all ſorts of warfare, fo 


moſt eſpecially in Sieges of Cities: many whereof, though they are well fortified, and by 


their natural {ituation rendred almoſt impregnable, are yet in time overcome and taken 
«by mere hunger and thirſt : as Yeii will be, unleſs the Tribunes of the People affiſt the 
*Enemy; and the Vejans find thoſe fuccours in Rome, which they vainly ſeek for in Erru- 
*ia, Is there any thing that can fall out ſo luckily for the Vejans, as that, firſt of all the 
City of Rome ſhould be filled with Sedition, and then, as it were by Contagion, the Camp ? 
© But indeed among our Enemues there is ſo much modeſty, that they have made no inno- 
*rations for all the tediouſneſs of the Siege, or the uneahineſs of a Monarchy : the Erruri- 
© ans denying them afliſtance did not diſturb their minds : for he muſt preſently die, that is 
*the hikes of Sedition ; nor may any man ſay thoſe things, that among you are ſaid with- 
* out any notice taken of them: but he deſerves a Cudgelling, who either leaves his Colours 
© or quits his Guard. Thoſe that perſuade, not one or two Men, but whole Armies to fly 
*from their Colours, and deſert {1 Camp, are publickly heard in the Afſembly; fo thar, 
* whatever a Tribune of the People ſays, though 1t be m order to betray his Country, or to 
* ruin the Commonwealth, you have uſed to hear : and yet you are ſo taken with the ſweet- 
*neſs of that Power, that you ſuffer any evil actions to le hid under that cover. What re- 
© mains but that they ſay the ſame things in the Cami before the Soldiers, as they bawl out 
© here; that they corrupt the Army, and keep them trom being obedient to their Comman- 
*gers: becauſe that forſooth 1s the liberty and priviledg of Rome not to ſhew any reſpe& to 
*the Senate, Magiſtrates, the Laws, the Cuſtoms and Inſtitutions of our Forefathers or the 
** Diſcipline of War. 4 | 

Thus Appius was now equal, in publick Aſſemblies, to the Tribunes of the People, when 
on a ſudden, a misfortune which they had (from whence no body could have believed) ar 
Veii, not only made Appizs ſuperior 1n the caſe, but cauſed a greater union among the ſeve- 
ral Orders, and a more vehement inclination reſolutely to betiege Yeii. For when a mound 
was raiſed juſt at the very City,and their Galleries now almoſt fixed to the Walls, whilſt their 
Works were more intently carried on 1n the day,than looked after in the night ; the Gate on a 
ſudden was opened, and a vaſt Multitude, armed, moſt of them, with Torches, threw fire 
into them, and in a moment of an hour both the Rampire and the Galleries, which had 
been ſo long a making, were all on fire; and many People there, who vainly endeavoured 
to afliſt, were conſumed by Fire and Sword. Which when 1t was told at Rowe, made all 
People ſad, but filled the Senate with care and fear, leſt at that time more than ever the 
Sedition in the City, and 1n the Camp too, might become intolerable, and the Tribunes of 
the People inſult, as if they themſelves had ſubdued the Commonwealth: When on a ſud- 
den, thoſe that had Knights Eitates, though they had no publick Horſes affigned them, ha- 
ving firſt conſulted among themſelves, went to the Senate: and having permiflion granted 
them to ſpeak, promiſed, that they would ſerve in the Wars upon their own Horſes. Who being 
thanked by the Senate in very gracious expreſſions, the noiſe of 1t was got all over the Fo- 
rum and the City, and thereupon was there a ſudden concourſe of the Commons to the Sec- 
nate-houſe; who ſaid, They were as yet of the Plebeian Order who fought on Foot, and promiſed 


* the Commonwealth their pains out of courſe, whether they would lead them to Ven, or any whither 


elſe: but if they were carried to Veu, they ſaid, they would not return thence before they had taken 
the Enemies City. With that their joy grew very unruly: for they were not ordered to be 
commended as the Horſemen were, by a Magiſtrate choſen on purpoſe; nor were any of 
them called into the Houſe, to receive the Senates anſwer, or was the Senate contained 
within the Houſe, but each of them from the higher place [where they ſtood] made tigns 
of publick joy to the Multitude that ſtood in the Court , both with their voice and hands, 
crying, Oh! happy Rome, that art invincible and eternal in this union : commending both the 
= the Commons, and the very day it ſelf: and confefling that the courtelie and 
bounty of the Senate was now out-done. "The Senate and the People {trove, they were ſo 
tranſported wth joy, that the very tears flowed from them ; till the Senators being recalled 
| inco 
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into the Houſe, there was an Order of Senate made, That the Tribunes Military , callizig an 
Aſſembly , ſhould give the Foot and Horſe thanks : and tell them that the Senate would be mindful 
of therr piety towards their Country: as alſo that they thought good, that all thoſe vho had declared 
themſeves Voluntiers out of _ ſhould receive pay : belades which , there was a certain ſum 
afligned them for keeping of their Horſes. Then it was that Knights began firſt to ſerve in 
the Wars on Horſeback. The Voluntier Army being led to Vezi, q 
ruined Works, but alſo made new ones: and Provifzons were brought from the City with 
reater care than before, leſt there ſhould be any thing lacking that might be for the uſe of 
p deſerving an Army. - | 
The following they choſe for Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, C. Servilius Abala 
(a third time) 2. Servilizs, L.Virginins, 2. Sulpicins, A. Manlins ( a ſecond time) and Ma- 
nizrs Sergias (a ſecond time.) Now whullt the care of all things in order to the Veian War was 
committed to theſe Tribunes, the Garriſon at Arxur being negleed for want of Men and 
by commonly recerving the Yolſcian Merchants, was nay a ſurpriſe upon the Watch that 
was at the Gates: but no great number of Men was loſt,becauſe except thoſe that were ſick; 


all the reſt-traded like Sutlers, all over the Country and about the Ne1ghbouring Cities. Nor 


did the affairs ſucceed any better at Yeii, which was then the chief Seat of all their publick 
cares: for not only the Reman Generals had more quarrels among themſelves, than amumoſity 
againſt their Enemies; but the War alſo was augmented by the ſudden approach of the Cape- 
nates and the Faliſcans. Theſe two Nations of Etruria, being next adjacent to the Conquer- 
ed Veians, believed, that they ſhould be next allo in the courſe of the Roman War (the Faliſ- 
cans, as being obnox1ous upon their own account, for having been formerly concerned in the 
Fidenate War ) and rats ſending Embaſladors to and fro, and being by Oath obliged to 
each other they came on a ſudden with their Armies to Veii, They happened to attack the 
Camp in that part of the Country, which was under the Government of Manivs Sergizs : and 
put them into a mighty fear; for that the Romans believed that all Erruria was up in Arms and 
come 1n a full body againſt them: and the ſame opinion put the Veians alſo into confuſion in 
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the City. By this means the Roman Camp was attacked on both fides: fo that they ran toge- 


ther, carrying their Enftgns to and fro; nor could they well keep the Yeiars within their 
Works , or detend their own Fortifications, and fave themſelves from their Enemy without : 
but their only hope was, if they were ſuccoured from the bigger Camp, that ſome of their Le- 
g10ns might fight on one fide againſt the Caperare and Faliſcan, and the reſt withſtand the 
Sallics of the Townſmen. But YV:rginizs commanded the Camp, who was privately hated and 
an Enemy to Sergizs. He therefore, when it was told him, that ſeveral of their Forts were 
attacked, that the Enemy had got over the Fortifications, and made their way in on both ſides, 
kept his Men in their Arms; faying, That if there were need of his aſſiſtance, his Collegue ould 
ſend to him. But the obſtinacy of the other equalled his arrogance; tor he,leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to detire any aid from his Enemy, choſe rather to be overcome by the Enemy than conquer by 
the help of his fellow Citizen. e Romans tor a long tune were killed in the midſt between 
their two Enemies; bur at laſt, Torſaking their Works ſome few of them got into the bigger 
Camp; though the greateſt part, and Sergizs himſelf, made their eſcape to Rome: where 
laying all the blame upon his Collegue, it was ordered, that Virginizes ſhould be ſent for from 
the Camp, and the Lieutenants Command it in'the mean time. Then the matter was deba- 
ted 1n the Senate: and the Collegues inveighed againſt each other ; whilſt few regarded the 
Commonwealth; but moſt of them took this or the others part, as their private love and f2. 
vour inclined them. 

The chief of the Senators, whether that 1gnominious defeat was received through the de- 
fault or infelicity of the Generals, were of opinion, That they ought not to expett the due time of 
the Aſſembly, but forthwith to create new Tribunes of the Soldiers, who ſhould enter upon their Office 
on the firſt of October. To which opinion of theirs there was ſo general a conlent, that the 
reſt of the "Tribunes Military did not at all gainſay it. Bur yet Se;7aes and Virginius, for whoſe 
ſake it was manifeſt that the Senate repented of the Magiſtrates tor that Year, firſt of all beg- 
gedpardon for that 1ignominy, and then interpoſed againſt the Order of Senate, ſaying, That 
they would not go out of their Office before the 1 5 of December , which was the ſolemn day for Ma- 


' giſtrates to enter upon 1heir Offices, Hereupon the Tribunes of the People, who had held their 


tongues againſt their wills, when they ſaw ſuch an agreement among the People and the City 
in ſo happy a ſtate, began very fiercely to threaten the Tribunes Military , that if they would 
not ſubnut to the Senates Authority , they would order them to be carried to Priſon. Then 
C. Servilius Ahala, a Tribune Mihtary, ſaid, As fer your parts, Tribunes of the People, and your 
menaces, T truly would willingly try how little juſtice theſe threats have in them more than we have 
reſolution: but that "tis a great crime 30 contend againſt the Authority of the Senate ; wherefore do 
you ceaſe, whilſt we are a quarrelling, to ſeek occaſion of charging any mjury upon us, and my Col- 
legue ſhall either do what the Senate orders, or if they perſiſt in their reſolutions, Ill immediately no- 
minate a Dittator, that ſhall force them to quit their Offices. Which Speech of his being appro- 
ved on by all general aſſent, the Senators were glad, that there was ſome other greater force 
found out, betides the dread of the Tribunes Power, to curb the Magiſtrates: and fo they, 
being over-powered by univerſal conſent held the Aſſembly tor chuſing Tribunes mg" 
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who were to enter anto their Qtkce upon the Kalends of Ofoher, and quuted their own Offi- 
ces before that day. | + 

By L.Valerius Potitus (who was now Tribune Military a fourth time) 24.Furins Camillus (a 
ſecond tune) Mavius eAEmilins Mamercinus (a third time) Cn. Cornelius Coſſus (a lecond time) 
Caſo Fabixs Ambuſtus, and L. Julivs Fulus (being all of them inveſted with Conſular Autho- 
rity) there were many exploits done at home and abroad: for they were engaged in ma- 
ny Wars at che ſame time, not only at Veii, but at Capena, Falerii, and againſt the Velſc;, to 
recover Anxur from the Enemy: belides, that at Rowe they took a _ cal of pains 1g mak- 
ing their Levy, and gathering the Tribute; and had a mighty conteſt about takingin the Tri- 
bunes of the _—_ nor Ji the jadgments paſſed by them, who a little before had been dig- 
nified with Conſular Authority, cauſe any ſmall anumoſines. The Tribunes Makcary —_ 
ft farſt of all to make the Levy, nor were the young People only enrolled, but the e 
allo forced te give in their names, in order to ſecure the City. But Jook how much the num- 
ber of the Soldiers was augmented, ſo much the more Mony was necellary to pay them: and 
that was raiſed by a Tax, to which the Perſons that paid it were very unwilling to conſent, ar 
leaſt ſuch of them, who ſtaid at home, becauſe they were to undergo the duty of Soldiers and 
ſerve the Commonwealth 1n defending the mw | Now though theſe things were grievous in 
themſelves,the Tribunes of the People by their ſeditious Speeches made them {ſeem much more 
intolerable: ſaying, That the Soldiers had Mony raiſed for them, upon no other account, but to de- 
ſtroy and undo the Commons, partly by War, and partly by Taxes. That one War had been protra- 
ted now for three Years together; and was 11] managed out of deſign ; thatthey might keep 
it on foot the longer. ' That afterward, there were Forces raiſed at one Levy for four Wars, 
and that even Boys and old Men were taken for Soldiers. That now there was no difference 


' berween. Summer and Winter, leſt the poor Commons ſhould ever have any reſt: who were 


now allo at laſt made Tributary too; 1o that when they came home again with their bodies 
quite tired out, all over wounds, and broken with age, and found all places unmanured by 
reaſon of the long abſence of the owners, they muſt pay Tribute out of their decayed Eſtare; 
and return their pay, ( as though they had taken i up at Uſe) tothe Commonwealth mani- 
fold. Amidſt the Levy, the Tribute, and the many greater affairs wherewith their minds 
were taken up, the number of the Tribunes of the People could not be made up at the Af 
ſembly: wherefore they contended, to have Patricians choſen into the void places: which 
ſeeing they could not obtain, yet, to invalidate the Treboman Law, it was fo brought abour, 
that C. Lacerius and M. Acutius were taken 1n to be Tribunes of the People, and that, no 
queſtion, by means of the Patricians. | 

It happened that that Year C. Trebonius was Tribune of the People; who ſeemed to behave 
himſelf hike a juſt Patron of that name and Family in defending the Trebonian Law. For 
he, crying out, that what ſome of the Senate had un vain defared (as being repulſed upon the 
frkt attempt) the Tribunes of the Soldiers had extorted, ſaid, That the Trebonian Law was 
evacuated, and that the Tribunes of the People were choſen | into the woid places | not by the Vates 
of the People , but by the command of the Patricians: and that the matter was come to ſuch a paſs, 


' as that the Tribunes of the People muſt be look'd upon either as Patricians or retainers to them. That 


the ſacred Laws were taken away, the Tribunes Power wreſfted from them, and that done, by the 
fraud of the Patricians, and the knavery and treachery of their Collegues. Now 1ince not only 
the Senate, but the Tribunes of the People alſo, (they that were taken in, and thoſe that 
choſe them too) had incurred the envy and hatred of the People; three of the College, 
viz. P. Curatius, M. Metilius, and M. Minucizs, being concerned for their own private af- 
fairs, inveighed againſt Sergins and Virginius , the Tribunes of the foregoing Year; and by 
ſummoning them to Tryal, turned the fury and envy of the People from themſelves upon 
thoſe two: laying, That they had given all thoſe, to whom the Lewy, the Tax, the tedious Cane- 
paign, or the length of the War was grievous (as alſo to them, who had reaſon to be ſorry fer the 
defeat geceived at Veit; and them, who, having loſt Children, Brothers, Kindred or Relations, had 
their Houſes full of ſorrow ) Authority and Power to revenge their grief both private and publick 
upon thoſe two guilty Perſons: for the original cauſes of all their mſcbicf were in Sergius and Vir- 
ginius. Nor did their accuſers prove that upon them more than they confeſſed it ; who being both 
guilty laid the blame upon one another : Virgins by charging Sergius, that he ran away,and Ser 
gius Virgins, that he betrayed him: whoſe madneſs was ſo incredible, that it was much more 
probable, that what they did was done by compatt and the common fraud of the Patricians. That 
by theſe Perſons the Veians had formerly opportunity given them to ſet fire on their Works, in order 
to protratt the War, and that now the Army was betrayed ; the Roman Camp delivered into the 
hands of the Falilcans; and all things done, that the young Men might grow old at Veu : nor 
could the Tribunes appeal to the People concerning the publick Lands, or any other conveniences of 
the common People, or get any conſiderable number in the City to back them in their ations, and to 
reſiſt the Conſpiracy of the Patricians. That there was a Fudgment paſſed upon thoſe guilty Por- 
ſons already both by the Senate, the Roman People, and their own Collegue , for they were mot 
only removed from the Commonwealth by an att of Senate; but when they refuſed to lay down 
their Offices , were conſtrained and checked by their Collegues with the fear of a Diftater : and 
that the Roman People bad created Tribunes, who were not to enter upon their Office on the Tdes of 
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December, which was the ſolemn day, but immediately upon the firſt of October: becauſe the 
Commonwealth could not have ſtood any longer if theſe Perſons had continued in ther Offices. And 
yet, that they, though marked and fore-judged by ſo many ſentences already, come to be judged b 
the People : think themſelves acquitted, and that they have ſuffered ſufficiently, in having been aoty 
privare perſons two Months ſooner than their time ; not underſtanding , that they had then only the 
prover of doing burt taken from them, but no penalty inflifted on them: for their Collegues 
too were turned out of their Office , though they had done no harm. That the Romans ought to re- 
ſume thoſe thoughts, which they had, when they received the late defeat, when they ſaw a frighted 
Army running away, full of wounds, and marching with diſmay into their Gates ; accuſing neither 
fortune , nor any God , but theſe two Commanders enly. For he was ſure, that there was never a 
Man in that Aſſembly, who, at that time, did not curſe and deteſt the Perſons, Families, and For- 
tunes of T.. Virginius and M. Sergius. Wherefore it was abſurd for any body, when he might and 
owght, not to uſe his Power againſt thoſe Perſons whom he had cursd. That the Gods themſelves 
never laid hands on the guilty; it was ſufficient for them to arm thoſe that were injured with an oc- 
caſion if revenging themſelves. 

With theſe kind of Speeches the Commonalty was ſo animated, that they condemned the 
Perſons accuſed in 10000 1. whilſt Sergius in vain accuſed the common chance and fortune 
of War; and Virginizs veaged, that he might not be made more unhappy at home than he 
was in the War. So the ury of the People being thus turned upon them, had cauſed the 
admiſtion of the Tribunes and their fraud againſt the Trebonian Law, to be almoſt forgot- 
ten. Now the Tribunes, having carried the day, (to the end that, the Commons nught 
have a preſent reward for their judgment ) promulgated the Agrarian Law [concerning di- 
viſion of Lands ] and forbad any Tax to be gathered ; ſince they wanted Pay for ſo many 
Armies, and their affairs abroad were ſo ſucceſsful, that they arrived not at the end of their 
hopes in any War: for at Veii, the Camp, which they had loſt, was retrieved and ſtrength- 
ened with new Forts and Guards. The Tribunes Military that Commanded there were A. 
e/Emilius and Q. Fabins : there were no Enenues found without their Walls by 24. Furizs in 
the Faliſcan, nor by Cn. Cornelias in the Capenate Dominions : ſo that they drove away all 
the Booty that they found , laid the Country waſte by burning their Villages and Fruits ; 
but neither attacked, nor beſieged their Towns. - But in the Yolſcian Territories, after they 
had ravaged the Country, they attempted Arxur to no purpoſe, which was ſeated upon an 
high place, and afterwards, fince 'twas to no purpoſe to make an Aſſault , begun to be be- 
fieged with a Bullwark and a Trench. Valerins Petites happened to have the Yolſci for his 
Province. At this jun&ure of Military Aﬀeairs, a Domeſtic Sedition aroſe with greater vi- 
olence than their Wars were carried on: and ſeeing the Tax could not be raiſed for the 
'Tribunes, nor any Pay ſent to the Officers, though the Soldiers were very earneſt to have 
their Mony, the Camp had like to have been diſturbed by the Contagion of the City Sedi- 
tion. Anudſt theſe heats of the —_ againſt the Senare, —_—_ the Tribunes of the Peo- 
= ſaid, that was the time to eſtabliſh their Liberty and to transfer the chief Authority from 


uch as Sergizs and Virginins to Commoners that were ſtout and brave fellows; yet-they went 


no further, than to create one Plebeian ( and that only to ſhew their right ) wiz. P. Licini- 


5 Caluws, a Tribune Military with Conſular Authority. The reſt were all Patricians, as, 


P. Maenins, P. Titinins, P. Malins, L. Furins Medull;wns, and L. Publilins Volſias. For which 
reaſons all the Commons wondered, that they had gained fo great a point, and not only he 
that was created ; who was a Man that had never born any honourable Office, but was on- 
ly an ancient Senator and very old. Nor is it well known, why he was firſt choſen and 
look'd upon as the fitteſt Perſon to receive that new honour.Some think he was pitched upon 
for the lake of his Brother Cy. Cornelius, who had a Tribune Military Year before, and gi- 
ven the Horſemen treble Pay: others, that he made a ſeaſonable Speech about the union of 


the ſeveral Orders, which pleaſed both the Senate and the People. Now the Tnbunes of , 


the People were ſo over-joyed at this their Victory in the Aſſembly, that they, to the great 
damage of the Commonwealth, renutted ſomewhat of the Tax; but the reſt was paid very 
obediently and ſent to the Army. _ 

Anxur, 1n the Volſciavs Country, was ſoon retaken,, when the Watches upon an Holy 
.day neglected the defence of ir. This Year was remarkable for a very cold and ſnowy Win- 
ter; inſomuch that the Roads were dammed up, and the Tiber become, unnavigable. But 
the price of Proviſions, by reaſon of the ſtores, which before were bought in, did not riſe 
at all. And becauſe P. Licinizs, as he had got the Office [ of a Tnbune}] without any tu- 
mult, ſo alſo bore it with greater joy to the Commons, than indignation 1n the Senate, the 
People had a deſire, at the next Choice of Tnbunes Military to put in Plebeians. And ac- 
cordingly M. Veturius was the only Patrician of all the Candidates, that got a place: but moſt 
of the Centuries Voted for Plebeians to be the other Tnbunes of the Soldiers, whoſe names 
were L. Titinins, P. Menenins, P. Acilius, Cn. Genutizs, and L. Racilirs: That ſevere Winter, 


either through the 1ll temper of the air, that changed on a ſudden for the contrary, or for | 


ſome other reaſon , was attended by a Summer which was as hurtful and Peſtilent to all ſorts 

of Animals. Of which uncurable Diſtemper ſeeing they could not find exther the Reaſon, 

or Cure, the Sybils Books were, by Order of the Senate, conſulted: and the Duumvun, _ 
point 
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pointed to do Sacrifice, having then firſt prepared an Holy Feaſt in the City of Rcme for 
eight days together appeaſed Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury and Neptune, upon 
three Beds made i a Temple ] and ſet out as ſplendidly as poſſibly they then might be. 
That ſacred [ Feaſt]. was alſo kept privately too: for they ſay the whole City, ſetting open 
their doors, and making all things common, entertained all Perſons, whether friends or 
ſtrawgers,that came to their Houſes: that they laid all quarrels and debates afade,and talk'd very 
courteouſly and kindly even with their Enennes: 'that againſt thoſe days, thoſe that were in 
Priſon had their Bonds taken off; and that it was afterward-look'd upon as an horrid crime 
to 1mpriſon. them, whom the Gods had in that manner releaſed. In the mean time their 
dread at Yeii was become manifold, fince three Wars were united into one. For in the ſame 
manner as before, now that the Capenares and Faliſcans were come to relieve that place, they 
were fain to fight both forward and backward, about their Fortifications, againſt three Ar- 
mies at once. That which did them moſt good was the remembrance of Sergizs and Virgi- 
is Condemnation: wherefore a Party brought about, in a ſhort ſpace, from the bigger 
Camp, whence before they had no ſuccour, attacked the 5 ant who charged upon the 
Roman Bullwark, in the Rere. Thence therefore the Fight began, and terrihed the Fali/- 
cans , Who were opportunely forced back in a conſternation by a Sally out of the Camp: 
whereupon the Conquerors purſuing, made a great {laughter among them. Nor was it long 
before the Pillagers of the Capenian Territories, who were now ſtragling about, and met 
them, as it were, by accident, deſtroyed thoſe that were left at the Fight: beſides, that ma- 
ny of the Yeians, who fled back into their City, were {lain at the Gates, whilſt the foremoſt, 
for fear, leſt the Romans ſhould get in along with their Men, ſhut up the paſles and kept 
out the hindmoſt of their own Party. Theſe things were tranſacted that Year. 

And now the Aſſembly for chuſing Tnbunes Military was come; for which the Senate 
were full as much concerned as for the War: becauſe they ſaw the chief Authority not only 
communicated to the Commons, but now almeſt quite loſt. Wherefore though they had 
prepared the moſt eminent 1n the Guy on purpole to ſtand for that Office, whom they thoughe 
the People would be aſhamed to refuſe; yet they themſelves, as if they had been all Candi. 
dates, tryed all manner of means, and drew over, not only Men, but even the Gods too 
to their Party, making the Aſſemblies of the laſt two Years a matter of Religious confiderati. 
on. For they ſaid, That the Year before, they had an intolerable Winter, which was terrible in 
many Divine Prodigies: and that the Year next to that , they had not Prodigies indeed , but the 
event of them, viz. a Peſtilence raging all over their Country and City, which was, 'no queſtion, 
the effett of the Gods wrath upon them: whom tc appeaſe, in order to remove that Plague , it was 
found expedient in their "nr Books : That at an Aſſembly, which was held by the dire&ion of the 
Soethſayers, the Gods thoug ht it an undecent thing, that honours ſhould be proftituted to the vulgar, 
nd the differences of Families confounded. Hereupon the People were 10 aſtoniſhed, not only 
at the Majeſty of the Candidates, but with Religious awe too, that they choſe Tribunes Mil, 
tary with Conſular Power, who were all Patricians, and thoſe moſt part of them the moſt ho. 
nourable Perſons; as, L. Valerixs Potites ( a fifth time) M. Valerins Maximas, 1M. Furins Ca. 
willes, (a third ttme) L. Furius Medullinws, ( a third time) . Servilis Fidenss, (a ſecond 
time ) and 2. Sulpicizs Camermas, a ſecond time. Whilſt theſe Men were Tribunes, there 
was nothing memorable done at Vezi: for all their force was imployed 1n pillaging.” The two 
chief Officers brought away vaſt Booties, Potitzs from Falerii, and Camillas from Capena ; 
leaving nothing entire that could be injured by Fire or Sword. | 

In the mean time there were many Prodigies ſpoken of : whereof moſt were disbelieved 
and ſlighted, not only'becauſe they had but one Author, but alſo becauſe; the Errurians being 
their Enennes,. they had no Soothſayers to atone for them. Wherefore all their care was im- 
ployed upon one only; which was, that the Lake in the 4/ban Grove, without any rain, or 


- any other apparent cauſe, to make it leſs than a Miracle, ſwelled to an unuſual height. There, 


upon there were Deputies ſent to the Oracle at Delphi, to enquire what the Gods foretold by 
that Prodigy; but a nearer Interpreter was by Deſtiny prepared for it, being an old Man of 
Veii, who, amidſt the Roman and Etrurian Soldiers, who were wrangling in their Stations and 
upon their Watches, ſaid, hke a Prophet, That the Romans ſhould never take.V en, before the 
Tater was let wo rbe Alban Lake. Which Prophetie of his was at firſt deſpiſed, as a raſh 
word, but ſoon after began to be more ſeriouſly confidered; *nll at laſt one of the Reman Sol. 
<diers asking the next Townſman to him (for the War had continued fo long, that they now 
converled with one another) who that was, who ſpake ſo myſteriouſly of the. 4/bane Lake ; 
"When he heard he was a Soothſayer, he, being a Man not altogether void of Religion, pre- 


tended, that if be had any leiſure, he would conſult him about the expiation of a private Prodigy, 
_ and ſo got the Soothſayer to diſcourle with hum. And when they were both got a good way 


, unarmed, and without any fear; the luſty young Romay being too ſtrong 


_ . from: their Part 
for him, Re the feeble old Man in {ight of them all away, and, for all the Etrurians could 


"they had put it into bus mind to diſcover how has-Country ſhould be deſtroyed. And therefore what 


ds, carried him to their Poſt. * Who, when he came to the General, and from thence was 


ſent tothe Senate at Rome, they enquiring of him, what that was, that be had ſaid concerning 


the Albane Lake, he replied, Thar the Gods were really angry with the Veians that day, on which 
he 
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he then ſaid, as being moved by a Divine impulſe, he could neither recall ſo as to unſpeak it , but 
might perhaps commit as great a crime in concealing, what the Gods weuld hawe divulged, 'as by 
revealing what ſhould be kept ſecret. Now therefore it was ſo delivered in their fatal Books, and 
by the Traditicn of the Etrurians, that hen the Alban Water had-ſwell'd, then if the Romans 
had let it out , as they ſhould have done , they ſhvuld have had the Victory over the Veians : but, 
before that was, the Gods would never forſake the Walls of Vent: Then he went on and told 
chem , what was the ſolemn method of drawing it. But the Senate looking upon him as a 
| vain babbler, and not creditable enough 1n ſach a weighty: matter, __ at the Em- 
baſladors, and the anſwer of the Deiphick Oracle, ſhould be expected home again. | 
Bur before the Deputics returned | Delphi, or the atonement for the Albane Prodigy 
. was found out, the new 'Tribunes inveſted with Conſular Authority; wiz. L. Fulins Fulns: 
L. Furizs Medullinzs, (a fourth time) L. Sergins Fidenas, A. Poſtumins Regillenſis, P. Cana 
Maluginenſis, and A. Manlius, entred upon their Office. That Year the Tarquinians, a new 
Enemy, roſe up, becaule they ſaw the Romans engaged in ſo many Wars (as, that againſt 
the Yolſci at Anxur, where their Garriſon was beſieged; againſt the «Aqui at Lavici, who 
attacked the Roman Colony there ; and beſides theſe , in = Veian , Faliſcan and Capenian 
War ) all at the ſame time : and that their affairs were as unſetled within their Walls tao 
through the contentions between the Senate and the People. Wherefore ſuppoſing this jun- 
cure a good opportunity to ſet upon them , they ſent ſeveral expediate Troops-a foraging 
into the Reman Territories; for they thought that either the Rowans would notrevenget 
injuries done to them, for fear of burthening themſelves with a-new War, or would purſue 
them with a ſmall, and conſequently a weak Army. Now the Romans reſented the indig- 
nity more than they valued the ravage that the Tarquinians made. Wherefore this. buſineſs 
was neither undertaken with any extraordinary concern, nor long deferred: but 4: Poſtumi- 
us, and LI. Fulius, without any regular Levy (for they were hindered by the Tnibunes of 
the People) but with a Party. of Men, who were in a- manner. Voluntiers, that they by per- 
ſuaſions got rogether , went forth through the Czretiaz Territories croſs the Country , and. 
ſarpriſed the Tarqumians as they came back from Plundering, and loaded with Booty: kil-: 
ling many of them; but took all their Plunder from them, and ſo, having retrieved the ſpoils: 
of their own Dominions, returned to Rowe. There was two days given the owners to find 
out their Goods; and the third day, ſuch things as were not owned ( among which there- 
were many things belonging to the Enemnues themſelves) were publickly ſold ; and the Mo-- 
ny, made of them, divided among, the Soldiers: The other Wars, and eſpecaally:the Veias,. 
had very uncertain events. And.now the Romans, deſpairing of human aid, depended up-- 
ofi the Fates and Gods; when at laſt the Embaſladors came from Delphi, with the Oracles 
| anſwer, which was agreeable to what the Captive'Propher had told K being this, Ro- 
tans! have a care, leſt the Albane Water be, kept in the Lake; but do not let it run into the Sea" 
down its en Channel: let it out and fprinkle it all over the Fields, and make drains to exhauſt 
it. Then do thou preſs hard upon the Enemies Walls, remembring that the Vittory over the City, . 
which thou haſt- beſieged ſv many years ,was given thee by direction of ths Oracle, that now reveals 
it. - When the War over, and thou art Conqueror, bring a large Preſent to my Temple ;. and per- 
form thy ancient Country Sacrifices, the care of which thou haſt omitted, according to cuſtom. 
From that time the Captive Prophet began to grow great, and the 'Tribunes of the Sol- 
diers, Cornelius and Poftrmmius made uſe of him to atone for the 4lbane Prodigy, -and appeaſe 
the Gods after the due manner; and it was found out at laſt, that when the Gods were an- 
gry that the Ceremonies were negle&ted, or the ſolemnities internutted, the meaning of it 
' was nothing elſe, but that the. Magiſtrates were not rightly choſen: that that did duly Celebrate 
the Latin Holy-days, and perform the ſacred Rites in:the Albane Mount : that it was the only ex- 
piation of thoſe things, for the Tribunes Military to lay down their Office , for the auſpices to be- 
again repeated, and an interregnum ſet up. All which was accordingly pertormed by order of 
the Senate. "Thereupon there were three Interreges -| or Perſons that ruled, when. there 
were no chief Magiſtrates beſides] wiz. L. Valerias, 2. Servilius Fidenas, and 44. Furius Ca-- 
millas, But in the mean time they had continual diſturbances; for the common People 
made a tumulc in the Aſſembly, wall it was firit agreed upon, Thar the greater part-of the Tri- 
bunes Military ſhould be choſen out of the Commonalty. Which whulſt they tranſacted, the States 
of Etruria met at the Temple of YVolumna: where ſeeing the Capenates.and Faliſcans requi- 
| red, that all the People of Ectruria. ſhould, with one conſent, reſcue; eu from the Siege that was 
laid to it, anſwer was made, That they had denied the Veians that before; becauſe they ought not 
20 expect aid from them, whom they had nat conſulted about ſo weighty' an affair : beſides ,;that at 
this time their very condition denied them , eſpecially in that part of Etruria : for a. Forexgn Nati- - 
on, and new Neighbours , called Gauls, were near them ; 2ith whom they neither had any aſſu- 
rance of Peace or War. Yet they would be ſo kind to their own blood, and wame, and ſhaw; ſo much 
regard to the dangers of their Kindred , that if any of their, Youth would .go-voluntarily into that 
ar, they would not binder them. '' Then there was; a, report at.Rome, ithat fuch.a vaſt num- 
ber of Enemies were come; and thereby their inteſtine dilcords-began' ( as ut. uſually, hap- 
pens) to be allayed. V7 112 Mig -m 2 bad nol ooferont ir 279 5, 
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XVII. I was not againſt the Senates will that the Tribes by their Prerogative choſe Licinmzs Cal- 


 U. C. ms Fribune of the Soldiers, who was a Perſon of known moderation in his former Of- 


359 


fice; bur at that time very old: and it was apparent that all thoſe of the College in the ſame 
would be chofen again; wiz. £L. Titinivs, P. Menenins, Cn. Genutius, and L. Atilins : who be- 
fore they were declared, P. Licmins Calons , by the permiffion of the Interrex, made this 
4 wgr> to the Tribes: Romans ! I ſee you have a deſire to make the enſuing Year, at this Afſem- 
bly, the omen of concord ( which is a thing moſt advantagious to you at this time ) by the remem- 
brace you bear of our Magiſtracy : in that you chuſe the ſame Collegues again, who are now Jo» 
better by exytrience. But you fee me now not the ſame Perſon, but left like the ſhadow and name 
of P. Licinins. My ſtrength « decayed; the ſenſe of my eyes and ears grown dull ; my memory fails 


. mv, and the fas of my mind is enervated. See here, {aid he, (and took his Son by the handy 


rhe Effigits and Image of him , whom you heretofore firſt made Tribune of the Soldiers out of the 


cimmon People : this Boy, ho has been educated by me, I give and dedicate to the Commonwealth © | 
iceperent 5 and I beſeech you, Romans! that you would beſtow that honour which you have . 


S 
Fr ewed me upon this Candicate , for the ſake of thoſe imtreaties which I have added upon bus 
atcount, Thereupon the Fathers Petition was granted, and his Son P. Licinius was declared 
Tribune of the Soldiers with Power Conſular, alongawith thoſe whom I mentioned before. 
Titiniiiis and Gemitius, ewo of the Tribunes Military , going againſt the Faliſcans an4 the 
Capenates, whilſt they carried on the War with greater Courage than Condu&, ran head- 
long into danger. Genativs ſuffering for his raſhneſs by an honourable death, fell before 
the Enſigns ih the Van. But Titinms, having retrieved his Men out of a conſternation to 
the t6p of an high Hill, rallied again, but he did not engage the Foe in a convenient place. 
Yet he got more diſgrace than he loft Men : though that had like to have occaſioned a 
mighty Defeat; by Teaſon that they were ſo terrified, not only at Reme, (where there were 
many ſeveral reports of it) but in the Camp at Yeii too. For there the Soldiers were with 
__ difficulty kept from running away , when a rumotir had fled through all the Camp, 
that their Generals and their Army were flain, and that the Capenate and Faliſcan had por the 
Viffory; #s alſo, that 4ll the Yoath of Etruria was not far from that place. But they fancied 
greater danger thati this at Rome, viz. chat the Camp at Yeii was now attacked, and that 
part of the Enemies were conming in a dreadful Body toward the City. Wherefore they ran 


| x upot the Walls, and the Matrons, whom the publick fear had forced from their Houſes 


& then gong np mm the Temples; where they prayed to the Gods, That they wool] 
rd the Houſes of the City, the Temples ani the Walls of Rome from ruin and deſtruttion ; and 
ould turn that read upon Veu, if their Holy Rites had been rightly renewed, and Prodigies du- 
bz COPE 4 , : F 


Then having appointed a day. for the Levy, he himſelf in the mean time gn over to Vers 
e the new Army; 


mites Caſtle. Which Work that it nughe not be interrapted, northeir continual labour un- 
der ground quite tire the fame Perſons, he divided the Workmen into fnx parts, and made 


that there would be more Booty than had been got 1n all the Wars before, (put them all 
cogether) he, leſt he ſhould gain any ul will from the Soldiers by the unequal diviſen of 
| | the 
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the ſpoils, or envy-from the Senate by his prodigal largeſs, ſent a Letter to the Senate, That 
through the bleſſing of the immortal Gods, his Condutt, 'and the Soldiers patience, Veu would now 
be in the hands of the Romans; | and defired to know ] hat they would have him do with 
the ſpoils? Now the Senate were of two opinions: one of which was that of P. Licinius, 
who, they ſay, being asked by his Son about this matter, firſt ſaid; That rhe People thought 
fit to declare, that whoſcever would ſhare in that booty, ſhould po into the Camp at Ven: andthe 
other , the opinion of Ap. Claudirs, who finding fault with a new, prodigal, unequal, and 
unadviſed largeſs, ſaid, 1f rhey look'd upon is as unlawful, that Mony taken from an Enemy ſhould 
be put into their Treaſury, though now exhauſted by ſo many Wars, he adviſed them at lea(t to pay 
the Soldiers out of it, that the Commons might pay the leſs Taxes + for all Houſes would feel the be- 
zefit of that gift alike. That by that means the greedy bands of idle Citizens who ate ſo ready to 
ſeize 0n all they can get , would net rob ſtout Soldiers of their rewards ; though it moſt commonly 
ſo falls cut, that he 2vho u moſt forward to venture upon toil and danger , 1s ſloweſt in carrying off. 
the booty. Licinir:s on the contrary ſaid, That Mony would be always ſuſpef&ed and hateful, and 
ould give occaſion for Appeals to the Commons,and thence for Seditions and new Laws. Wherefore 
it was better, that the People ſhould be reconciled by that pift : that they, who had been exhauſted 
and drained by the Taxes of ſo many years ſhould be relieved; and ſhould reap ſome benefit' by the 
booty out of that War, in which they were almoſt grown old. That that would be more acceptable; 
and welcome to them,which every Man brought home with him after he had taken it from the Ene- 


»ny, than if he received three times as much from the diſpoſal of another Man. That the Difator 


himſelf [trove to avoid envy upon that ſcore, and therefore left it to the Senate: and that the Se- 
mate alſo ought ro leave the matter (though referred to them) to the People, and juffer them to have 
what the fortune of War has given each one of them. "This ſeemed to be the ſafer opinion, to 
make the Senate popular. Wherefore it was ordered, that all who had a mind to ſhare in 
the Veian ſpoils, ſhould go into the Camp to the Dictator: upon which ſo vaſt a Mulritude 
went, that they filled the Camp. | 
 Thenthe Dictator having conſulted the Soothſayers went forth, and when he had given 
Is Soldiers orders to ſtand to their Arms, ſaid thus, O Divine Apollo, 'r* under thy Condut, 
and by the Inſhiration of thy Deity, twat I go to deſtroy the City Ven, and from henceforward T ſ0- 
lemnly promiſe thee the Tith of the prey: And T beſeech thee Juno, preſerver of Vet, to follow as 
Conquerors into the City , which in a ſhort time ill be thine and ours; where thou maiſt have a 
Temple fit to receive thy Greatneſs, After this Prayer, he goes with a vaſt Company from all 
parts to the City , to leſſen the ſenſe and apprehenfion they had of danger from the Mine. 
The Men of Veii httle thinking that they were now cheated by their own Dwiners, and by 
Foreign Oracles, that ſome of the Gods were intreated to partake of their Prey, that others 
were invited out of their City to behold the Temples and new Seat of the Enennes, and that 
they were now breathing their laſt day; tearing nothing leſs than the undermining their Ma- 
azines, or taking theirgTower, run up and down upon the Walls in their Armour, wondring 
that the Romans, who had nor ſtirred ({o much as a Man) from their ſtations in ſo many 
days time, ſhould now, asf they were driven by ſome ſudden Fury, run ſo unadviſedly to the 
Walls. And here 'tis reported,that,as the Veietian King was ſacrificing, the voice of the Sooth- 
fayef, that divided the Entrails of that ſacrifice, and pronuſed him Victory, was heard fo plain 
in the Mine, that it moved the Romar Soldiers to open the Mine, and carry away the Entrails 
to the Dictator. But it 1s ſufficient it ſuch ancient ſtories as theſe, which are but probable, 
be received as true. Thele things are fitter to be admured,to maintain the oftentation of ſuch 
a joylul Scene, than to be believed; neither will it be worth ones whule either to affirm or de- 
ny them. Out of the Mine, that was then full of choice Soldiers, on a ſudden there ſprang 
Armed Men in the Temple of Funo, which was in the Veientan Tower, and ſome of them 
ſet upon the Enemies that ran away upon the Walls others tear back the Bars, others fling 
fre into thoſe Houſes, from whence the Women and Servants threw Stones and Tiles. The 
noiſe of them, being ſcared with fear and dread, being made up of the ſeveral cries and com- 
laints of Women and Children filled all places with horror and amazement. The Soldiers 
Cn preſently diſmounted the Walls, and the Gates open, the City 1s filled with Enenues, 
ſome of which climb the forſaken Walls,others ran in throngs up and down the Streets,{o that 
there was nothing but fighting 1n all places. After much (laughter, the heat of the skirmih 
was over, and the Dictator commanded the Cryers to make Proclamation that they ſhould no 
longer kill Women and Children: whereupon the ſhedding of blood ceaſed, and the unarm- 
ed Crew began to deliver up themſelves. Then the Soldiers, by the permiſſion of the Dicta- 
tor betake themſelves to pillaging,the richneſs and abundance of which, when it was brought 
before him, did fo far ſurpaſs his hopes and expe&ations, that with lift up hands to Heaven, 
(as 'tis {a1d) he prayed, That if any Gods or Men thought the fortune of the Romans too great, 
they would mitigate their envy by laying ſome private afflittion upon him , and not at all injure the 
publick concerns of the Roman People. As he thus prayed, 'tis reported that he fell down 1n turn- 
ing himſelf, which Omen ( as ſome conjecture) ſeemed to Leer, 0 the Condemnation of 
Camillus himſelf ro Baniſhment, and the deſtruction of Kowe, which happened not many-years 


after. Thus that day was ſpent 1n killing Enemies, and pillaging the riches of that wealthy 
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The next day th6d DiRtator ſold the Freemen, and that wasthe only py for pub- 
lickuſe: ar which the common People was much diſturbed, in regard that Preſs was nor ac- 
knowledgedto be received from ther General who had referred the marter to the Senate, 
to find out the Authors of ſachya miſchief; nor from the Senate, and the Father was the Au- 
thor and giver of ſuch popular Advice: When they had carried out all the Wealth that be- 
longed to the Men, we began'to remove that which was Conſecrated to the Gods, but'ra- 
ther like Worſhipers than Pillagers. For the choiceſt young Men in all the Army being ap- 
pornted to: Quicen Jum to Rome, all in white, and with Bodies cleanſed from all Feb 
neſs, ecnte wo pe Temple with Veneration, and pur their hands towards her with Reverence, 
it being cuſtomary among the Errwrians, that none but a Prieſt of ſome truſty Nation ſhould 
handle that Image. And when one of them, either by Infpiration or by way of Jeſt, ſaid, 
Wile thow go tv Rome, Juno? the reſt cried out that ſhe n to him, and 'twas afterwards 


fard; that the voice of her, faying, That ſhe would, was heard. I heard that ſhe was removed - 


from her Seat, and carried to with fo great eaſe, that ſhe did as it were follow them, and 
there ſeated for ever on the Mount Aventine, where Camillue the Roman was required to pay 
his Vows, and where afterwards he Dedicated a Temple to her: This was the fall of Yeii the 
richeſt City among the Etrarians, that ſhewed its greatneſs even to the laft. For after the 
Stege of ten Years __— and giving more overthrows than they received, at laſt by the 
compultion of Fate, were Conquered more by Works and Stratagems than force. 

- Afſoon as the news of Yeiis being taken came to Rome, though the —_— were taken 
off,the Reſponſes of their Wiſe Men and Oracles were known; though according to the beſt 
of Mens advice, they had declared A. Fwrizs their Commander the greateſt of Generals; yer 
becauſe they had ſeveral bruſhes with them for ſo many Years — had many diſcom- 
fitures, their Joy was beyond meaſure, being as it were unhoped for: and before an Order of 
the Senate could paſs for it, the Temples were thronged with Rowan Mothers giving thanks 
to the Gods: The Senate Decree that they ſhould Sacrifice four days, more than ever was 
known in any War before. The coming'of the Diftator alſo was Celebrated by all forts of 
Men that ran out in great companies to meet him, beyond the examples of former times, and 
the honour of his Truumph ſomewhar exceeded their cuſtomary folemnuties on ſuch occaſions. 
He himſelf fats in State m the view of all, coming into the City in his Chariot drawn with 
white Horſes; (which ſeemed to be not only ſomewhat affeed, bur unkind alſo to thoſe thae 
had Trumphed before.) The Horſes of Fupicer and the Sws carried the Diftator (now their 
) ro ſacrifice; upon which account chiefly the Triumph was not ſo pleaſing as Honou- 
le. "Then he built a Temple on Mount Aventine to Queen Funo, Dedicating it to her 
under the Title of Metre Maker. And when he had performed theſe Diviae and Humane 
Offices he reſigned his DiRatorſhup. "Then the marter began to be debated about Apolle's Pre- 
ſent. For though Camillzs ſaid that he Yowed to him the Tith of the Pillage; yer the High- 
Prieſts nyght be of opinion that the People ſhould be free from the Vow; 1o that they could 
not eaſily hirupon a way to make the People bring back the Pillage. At laſt they light upon 
chat which was eaſieſt, viz. That he that would free himſelf and Family from the Vow, 
ſhould, when he had fer a price upon his Prey, bring the value of the tenth part of it into the 
publick, that therewith, according to the condition of the Romer People, \ wok mught buy a 
preſent of Gold befitting the Deity of the God, and the greatneſs of his Temple. And eruly 
this Colletion alienated the minds of the Commonalty from Camillws. 'Art which time Em. 
batladors came from Yolſci and e£9ui requeſting Peace, which was granted, more recruiting 
the weaned City after ſo long a War, than that the Peritioners deſerved it. 

Upon ſubduing Veii there were tx Tribunes or Colonels appointed over the Soldiers the 
following Year, viz. P. P. Cornelins, Coſſus and Scipio, M. Val. Maximus, twice in the OF- 
fice, Ceſo Fab. Ambuſtus thrice, Lucius Furins Medullinus five times,and Quintius Servitius thrice, 
The War with Faliſca fell to the Cornelius's, and Capena fell to the Lot of Valerius and Ser- 
vitins, they did not ſer upon the Cities, bur deſtroyed and pillaged the Fields, for that there 
was not ſo much left as a good Tree, or any good thing behind them. That damage brought 
in the People of Cupena, and upon their requeſt Peace was granted them. But their War 
ſtill continued with the Faliſci; mean whule there was a great Sedition, and to appeaſe it, 
they thought fit to enroll a Colony of 3000 Roman Citizens among the Volſci, and the Tri- 
umvir1 created for that e had three Acres of Ground and three Septunces a Man di- 
vided among them. But that Largeſs began to be deſpiſed, in regard they thought 'twas gi- 
ven them to divert their minds from is, For why ſhould the Commons be tran- 
Nated among the Yolſci, when the Vientan Fields were in view , much larger and fruicfuller 
than thoſe about Rome? The'Cuy alſo was eſteemed better then as to its fituation , or the 
Afagnificence of publick or private Buildings and Places. Bur they had thoughts of oing 
to Veit moſt of them (eſpecially when Rome was taken by the-Gax/s) deſigning it to be in- 
habited partly by the Commons and partly by the Senate, it being not impoflible that two 
Cities ſhould be in common to the Rowans, which the Nobles were fo much againſt, thac” 


they ſad they would fooner dic in the fight of the Rowan People, than any ſuch Bill ſhould 


there be in two? Was it not,fit to pytter the Conquered Country before that which Con- 


be propoſed to the Senate: aſe rope were ſo much Diffention in one City , what would 
quered 
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quered it, or to tet the condition ob the Captives be better now than/when they were/2r Liber 
7 laſtly, tharchey-would-never be brought to-relinquiſh their Cauntry po Fame mc 
their God Rewulks, the Son of a God, the Parent and Builder of Rome, and'TF:Sicinius (the 
WR cage wer rad Didikinig haie ices a eh Gila ofthe 
ey were warmly-Debating their matter (the Senators having. drawh' ſonie of the 
Tribunes of the Commons or their f1de-) nothing kept the common Bea & 1a much from 
friking, as the Senators offtering-themalelves in the mid of the. Brawls, on ing tho 
People to aſfaule;, ftrnke, and kill them. Whereupon the Commons kepe in-their hands fra 
violating Men of that Age, Dignity and Honour,and modified ſtop to anyſuch attem 
Camillus allo made a Preachment every where, That 'rwas no-monder the City: ſhould he in an up- 
roar, when they were more carefwl in worldly concerns, than paying their Vows , ſoxing nothing 
the Collation , which was rather Wages thaw Tythes , when elo-Progls were free yt Vow, Fd 
which every particular Man obliged himſelf. But for bis part his conſcience 1would. nat let him he 
ſilent. in it, eſpecially becauſe only the tenth part of their moveable Pillage was dfigned, there beiug 
0 mention made of the City and Fields, which were alſo within the compaſs of the Kow. The Se- 
nate finding ſome difficulty in the matter, ſent it to the High-Prieſt, and, Cawillus being con- 
vened, 'twas the Judgment of the College, that the tenth part of whatever was Faietiant | 
his Vow, and the Romans after, was ſacred to Apollo: 1o that the City and Fields Ms, 
Mony taken out of the Treaſury, and Charge given to the Military Teilunas of the Conſular 
Dignity to buy Gold with 1t; and there being not enough, the Matrans came together in 
Counci], and by a common Decree obliged themſelves, and brought their Gold and Orna- 
ment to the 'Trealury, to be diſpoſed of by che Military Tribunes, which thing pleaſed the 
Senate exceedingly, and 'tis reported they had the Honour of riding in Litters eo the Temples 
and publick Shews, 1n Chariots upon Feſtivall and Working days, conferred upon them for 
that their Munification. The Gold being received from every ans of them, Sided, they 
thought fit to buy a Golden Cap to be carried to Delphor, and preſented to Apollo. As ſoon as 
they were tree from the Vow, the Tribunes of the Commons blow up Sedqtion anew: The 
Mulcicude riſe up againſt the Nobility, eſpecially Camillus. Thoſe that were abſent cry out 
that by Collations and Vows they have brought the Veientan Prey to nothing; that were 
preſent are now modeſt, becauſe the Senators offered themſelves voluntanly to their anger : 
and when they ſaw the matter almoſt at an end for that Year, they make the ſame Trnbunes 
Legiſlators for the other, and the Senate endeavoured to make the ſame Interceſlors ( who 


were to give a Negative Voice) for that the ſame Tribunes were for the moſt part made 
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again: £6 : 
At the Aſſembly for chuſing Military Tribunes the Senators made it plain that 24; Furius XXVL 


Camillus ought to be created one; by reaſon of the Wars in hand, they made as though 'rwas 
better to make a General, but there was a ſtop like to be ſer to the paſling that Bill for the 
Tribunes, However with Camillus, L. Furius Medullinus being in that 'fix times, C: 
eEmilius, L. Valerius Poplicola, F. Poſtumius, P. Cornelius twice 1n that Office, were created 
Tribunes, all Men of Conſular Power. The Tribunes of the Commons did not ſtir the 
beginning of the Year; till M4. F. Camillus was gone againſt Faliſci, againſt whom his Com- 
miffion was dire&ted; and even then by delays the matcer cooled, and Comilles whom they 
were moſt afraid of, became glorious at Faliſce, For firſt the Enemies kept themſelves 
within their Walls, thinking that the ſafeſt courſe, but when they ſaw their Fields waſted, 
and their Villages burned, they come out of the City about a Mile (being afraid to adven- 
ture farther) and then they pitch their Camp, relying upon nothing more than the baſe- 
neſs of the way to them, «A p the roughneſs and craggineſs of thoſe high Rocks and Moun- 
tains that were about them. But Camillus getting a Captive for his Guide, and:removing 
his Camp late at night, till break of day ſhews himlelf upon the Hills. The Romans made 
their Fences three manner of ways, the other Army ſtood ready for Ratrel, and as they 
endeavoured to hinder their Fortifications, Camillus routs them and puts them to flight. 
Whereupon the Faliſci were ſo greatly afraid, that breaking out of thew Camp, which was 
retty nigh, ay ran as faſt as they could to the City. Many were killed and wounded 
Lim they could get within the Gates. The Camp us taken, and the Prey brought to the 
Treaſurers, not without great grumbling among the Soldiers, but being forced to fubnue to 
the ſeverity of the Command, they did as well admire as diſhke the Power that commanded 
it. Then they beſieged the City, and thereupon the Soldiers and Townſmen would fall 
out againſt the Roman ſtations, and riſe little skirmiſhes, ſpending the time without Arr 
hope on either fide. For the beſieged had more plenty of Corn and other Proviſions (be- 
fore laid in.) than the beſiegers, and truly the Siege 1n all probability had been as long and 
laborious as that of Veii, had not fortune put the Rowan General in remembrance of his Va- 
lour and Experience in Warlike affairs, and ſo given him a ſealonable Vitory. : 
'T'was eulfomery among the Falerians, that their Childrens Schoolmaſters Should be their 
Companion too; and many Boys (which cuſtom continues ſtill in Greece ) were commut- 
ted to the care of one M aſter, and he that appeared to be the ey Scholar , was made 
choice of to inftruct the Nobiliry. Now the Schoolmaſter of this Town being uſed in the 


times of Peace to lead his Lads out to play, he left not this cyſtom in the timg of War, bur 
one 
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ene day headrew:them Savers another day ſomewhat. farther from! the/ Gate. Ac laſt. 
bywariety:of Play/ and Diſcourſe he.dril'd: them on farther than ever, and having opportu- 
nity, he goes. withthom among the Reman-Guards: from thence to the Camp, afterwards 
he leads them even to Camillus's Pavilion, and there he makes a Speech more horrid than the 

> baſeneſs of the:Faft. That be had (forſotth) delivered the Falerians into;the hands of the Ro- 

mans,” in giving thoſe Children into their Power ,: whoſe Parents were. in all things the Heads and 

Governours.iof' the i Place. - Which when Camillas heard, -T how art come, O baſe fellow, with 

7 Tr 1 Preſent to a People and General net like thy ſelf: We never bad any Alliance with 

the Falerians by Human League or: Treaty ; but what nature has implanted im us ,. does and ſhall 

continue between both. - There are Laws in War as well as Peace, which we know how to exe- 
eute with Fuſtice. as well as Courage. We draw not our Swords. agaimft that Age, which we 
ſhare. even upon our taking Cities, but againſt our Soldiers and thife very Men who without any pro- 
woration or injury offered them, -oppaſed the Roman Camp at Ven: Thou as much as lay in thy 

Power haſt conquered them by a new ſort of wickedneſs ; but as for my part, I witl conquer by the 

Roman Arts\and Stratagems, by. Arms and Valeur. After this, when he ſtrip'd him, he tied 

his-hands behind him, he delivered him to his Boyes to bring him back to the Falerians, and 

ave them:Rods to laſh the Traytor into the Town; whereupon: the People'iran out won- 

; xk at ſuch'a;ſtrange ſight,” and the Magiſtrates were aſſembled upon this unheard of oc- 

caſion, their wag Bo ſo ſuddenly changed, that whereas they were before for being 

utterly deſtroyed ,- rather. yielding themſelves up upon. terms of Peace;. the whole City 
were now.fbr deſiring Peace, and publickly Celebrating the Reman Fidehty, and the Juſtico 
of their General in the Court and Forum. . . And by the Counſel of all, they. ſent Embaſla- 
dors to Carmllzs into the Camp , and by his permiflion to the Senate at Rome, to tell them, 
that the Falerians freely yielded up themſelves: when they were admitted to the Senate, 'us 
reported they ſaid thus. -- We, O Senators, being conquered by ſuch a Viftory, which neither Gods 
nor Men can envy, do here give up our ſelves to you , being perſuaded we ſhall Irue better under 
— your Government;:(than which there 15 nothing in the World more honourable) than our own Laws, 
The event of this War has produced two examples beneficial to Mankind : you prefer Fidelity in War 
before preſent Vittory,and we being thereupon encouraged have yielded up our ſelves.Send men to take 
%ur Arms, our Pledges, our Cities, the Gates being open to receive them , neither ſhall you ever re- 
pent of your Fidelity, or we of being under your Government ! The Enemues as well as the Cut- 
Zens gave thanks to Camills., The Falerians were commanded to pay the' Soldiers for that 
Year, to: caſe; the : Roman People. Peace was granted, and.the Army brought back : 
Rome. p | | | 
XXVIII, +. When Carmillu being thus fignalized for his Juſtice and Fidelity returned, he went through 
the City with far: greater praiſe, than when he was a little before drawn through 1t with 
white Horſes in Trumph, and the Senate to free him from his Vow did with all ſpeed ſend 
a Golden Cup as a preſent to Apollo at Delphos, The Meſlengers were L. Valerirs, L. Ser- 
giar, and A. Manlizs, who being ſent in a Galley not far from the Sicilian Sea, were taken 
y. the Lyparenſian Pyrates and carried to Lypare. In which City they uſed to divide the 
Prey. as 1n a common warfare. The chief Magiſtrate in that City for that Year, was by 
chance one Tamaſitheus , a Man more like the Romans than his own People , who himſelf 
bearing ſome Reverence to the name of the Meſſengers, their Preſent, the reaſon of ſending 
it, and the God to whom it was ſent; ſatisfied the Multitude, that are always for bearing 
{way, of the Juſtice and Religion of it: and after a publick Treat made them, he Guarded 
them with a Fleet to Delphos, and brought them back ſafe to Rome. And there by an Or- 
der of the Senate he is entertained, and Preſents are given in publick. The ſame Year they 
had Wats with e/£9s;, but ſo various and uncertain, that neither the Armies themlelves nor 
the Romans could well tell whether they were the Conquering or Conquered Party. C. «£1- 
lins and Spurins Poſt humizes Military Tribunes were the Roman Generals. They tirſt joyned 
their Forces together, and when they bad routed the Enemy, e/£milizrs was pleaſed to go 
with a Guard to Verruge,and Poſt humins to deſtroy the bordering Places; and as he was march- 
ing on ſomewhat careleſly by reaſon of his ſucceſs, with a difordered Army, the e£9qui let 
upon him, and put his fixth into ſuch a fright that they were driven among the next Hills, 
nay, their fear carried them to YVerrugo where the other Guards were: Poſthumixs when he 
Y had received all in ſafety, calls them 1n together and chides them for their fear and cowar- 
diſe , telling them that they were diſcomfited by a Lazy and Cowardly Enemy ; the whole 

Army made anſwer, that they deſerved to be told of it, and they 71 Wa contetſed they 

had commutted a great faule, but they would mend it : neither ſhould the Enemies joy con- 

tinue long, deſiring him to lead them to the Enemies Camp (which was in fight upon the 

Plain) immedaately, refuſing no puniſhment, no not the Conquering it even before night; 

whereupon he commended them, bidding them refreſh themſelves _ be ready at the fourth 

Watch: And the Enemues being there about to hinder the Romans that were among the Hills 

from flying by night to YVerrugo, they met them, and the Moon ſhining all night, they joyn- 

ed Batrel before day, and fought as well as if it had been by day : but the noiſe of this 

being carried to Verrugo, they thought the Reman Camp had been ſet upon, and were {0 

much afraid, that notwithſtanding all the endeayours and entreaties of «Emil; my were 

| iſperſed 
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diſperſed and fled to Tuſeotum;, from hence a repore fledto Rowe, tha Pofereine and his Ar. 


my were flain, who when day had removed all fear of dangers that might proceed from thoſe 
that followed in abandance upon them, and when he had ra hrembes Army repeating his 
omiſes , inſpired them with ſo pn courage that the £9ui were not able to ſiſtay the firſt 
t. Henceitcame to pals, that the {laughter of thoſe that fled away, being ſuch as pro. , 
ceeded more from Anger than Valour, was to the deſtruction of the Enemy, and a Laureate 
Lerter ſent by Poſtumizs followed the ſad news from Tuſculum (a City frighted for nothing ) 
and gave them to underſtand that the Viftory was the Romans,and that the Army of the /£qwi 
were utterly routed 


The Proceedings of the Tribunes for the Commons findin yetnoend, the Commons en- XXIX. 


deavoured to continue the Tribuneſhip to the Legiſlators, and the Senate to make new Inter- 
ceflors (to have a negative Voice when Bills were ſed) but the Commons were too 
hard for them; Which pr the Senate redreſſed by making an Order that Conſuls (a 
ſort of Magiſtracy never liked by the Commons) ſhould be created. Afﬀeer 1 5 years Ceſſation, 
TL. Lucretins Flavus, and Servilins Sulp.Camerinus, were made Conſuls. Ac the beginning of 
the Year, the Tribunes of the Commons, becauſe none of their Society was about to with- 
__ _ joyning briskly their forces to carry on a Law, and the Conluls as brikly reſiſting 
them, the W 

Colony of Romans out of their Territories, and the greateſt part of them, in regard the 
Town was treacherouſly taken by night, ſafely fled through the back parts of the City and got 
to Rowe. The management of which affair fell to L.Lucretins Conſul, who went with an Ar- 
my and bvercame the Enemy in Battel, returning Conqueror to Rome to a Contention ſome. 
what greater, the day was ſet for A. Virginiws and 2. Pomponins Tribunes of the Commons for 
the two laſt Years,whom the whole Senate was obliged to defend,neither could any Man accuſe 
them of any other crime ether in their lives or Magiſtracy than that, to gratifie the Fathers 
chey withſtood the Bill for continuing Tribunes: but the fierceneſs of the Commons baulked 
the favour intended them by the Senate; fo that the innocent Men were fined in 10000 1. of 
Mony payable by weight, a bad example ſure! which the Fathers reſented ill. Camillzs accu- 
fed them publickly of their wickodaule telling them, That by ſerting themſelyes againſt theic 
-own Officers they did not conſider that by wicked Judgment they took away from the Tri- 
Þunes the priviledg of their negative Voices, and by taking away that, they deſtroyed their 
Power. And whereas they thought the Senators would order that rudeneſs and licentiouſneſs 
which the Tribunes took, they were miſtaken. If Tribunes force could not be _ | 
the affiſtance of Tribunes, the Senate would find out another way (telling them of Conſuls 
and no longer fuffer thoſe Tribunes who ſtood up for their authority , to muſs of the favour of 
the publick, and hold their peace. 
_ - Thus heevery day made 0m 
 taveoff ſtirring up the Senate againſt that Law, telling them, That they ſhould not came into 
the Forum; when the day came for making the Law upon any other terms, than as Men keeping in 
memory that they ought to fight for their Religion, the Temples of their Gods, and the Land of thei 
Nativity. As for bis own private concerns , if twere # to have reſpett to bis own glory amidſt 
thoſe ſcuffles f bis Country, *twas Honour enongh to him that frequent mention was made f the Ci- 
ty which he had took; that he took pleaſure every day in that monument of hus Glory, an 

bad always before his eyes that City for which he triumphed , that all People trod in the footfteps þ 
his praiſes. But he accounted it a wicked thing to inhabit a City forſaken by its Gods , or that 
Romans ſhould live in a place which they had taken, or exchange the Conquering Country for that 
which was Conquered. "The Fathers, the Nobles, old Men and youy being hereby i up 
and encouraged, throng into the Forum, when the Law was made, and being divided into their 
reſpe&ive Tribes, each particular Tribe catched hold on one another, begging with tears in 
their eyes, that they would not forſake that Country for which themſelves and their Progent- 
tors had fonght with great Courage and Succeſs, bra BENE of their Capitol, Vefta's Temple, 
«nd-other Temples of the Gods built all about them, that they would not baniſh the Rowen 
People fromthe Land of ther Nativity, and Houſhold Gods, into an Enemies City, and 
bring the-matter to that paſs, that it had been better we had never taken Yeiz, than that we 
ſhould forſake Rome. Since they did not a&t by force, but by intreaties, and frequent mentt- 
oning their Gods, the greateſt part of theme thinking themſelves obliged to it by Rebgion, 
-unanimouſly abrogated the Law they had before made: And this V was1o grateful to 
the Fathers;that the day after an Order of Senate was made and reported by the Conſuls that 
the Commons ſhould have'ſeven Acres a Man of the Veiemans grounds divided among them, 
neither ſhould this diviſion belong only to the Fathers of the Fanuly, but every free Perſon 
therein, -norexcluding their Children fromſuch hopes. : IG 

| When the Commons were appeaſed with this gift, no man withſtood the chufing of Con- 
-fils, 4o that L. Val. Potitus, M. Manlins, afterwards called Capitolins, were made Conſuls. 
'Theſe Men ordered great Shews, which M. Furius, Di&tator, vowed in-the Veientan War. The 
ſame Yeara Temple 15 Dedicated.to Queen Funo, vowed by the ſame Dieator 1n the ſame 
War; and 'tis reported that the Dedication was Celebrated by the great care of Matrons. 
There was then a War at Algidum with the «/£q»j, but not very -conhderable, 1n _ -_ 
, mn 


that be” 


ole City being quite taken up about that one affair the equi beat the Vitelian - 


eches publickly, whereby he increaſed their anger; neither did XXX. 
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Enemy was almoſt routed before they joyned Battel. The Senate Decree a Triumph to 
Valerins, becauſe he killed and purſue Fs Enemies farther than Marlins, who entered the 
City with Ovation , or the lefler Triumph. The ſame Year there aroſe a War with the 
Volſmnians; but by reaſon of a Famin and Plague at Rome, which proceeded from too much 
dryneſs and heat, an Army could not be led thither. Whereupon the Yol/inians having pro- 
cured tho-Afliſtance of the Inhabitants of Salpinum, were puffed up that they made an in- 
rode upon the Reman Territories. Then War was Proclaimed againſt chem both, C. Zulizs 
the Cenſor died, into whole Place was choſen M. Cornelizs, which proving ominous, be- 
cauſe that Luſtrum Rome was taken , there was never afterwards any Cenſor choſen into a 
dead place, and when their Confuls were very lick, they had an Interregnum, daily mak- 
ing uſe of their Soothſayers; and when the Conſuls by an Order of Senate had reſigned 
their Office, M. Furirs Camillas 1s made Interrex, who choſe P. Corn. Scipio Interrex, and he 
L.Val. Potitus, who created fix Military Tribunes, Men of Conſular Power, that.the Com- 
monwealth might not be ar a loſs for Magiſtrates, if any of them ſhould fall fick. 

On the Calends of Fuly, L. Lucretins, S. Sulpitius, M.e/Emilins, L. Furirs Medullinus the 
ſeventh time-in that Office, Agrippa Furins, C. e/Emilizs the ſecond time. Of theſe the ma- 
nagement of the War with the Vel/inians fell to L. Lucretizs and C: e/Emilins; and the care 
of the Salpinatian War fell to Agrippa Furius and S. Sulpitius. They fir{t engaged with the 
Volſmians; the War was not ſharp, though famous for the number of Enenues: the Army 
fled art the firſt onſet, and 8000 of their armed Men being ſtop'd by the Horſemen, laid 
down their Arms, and delivered up themſelves. The fame of this War hindered the Sa/- 
pinatians from joyning Battel; they therefore mounted the Walls, and there ſtood upon their 
defence. The Romans every where pillaged the Vol{inian and Salpinatian Country, .no Man 
withſtanding them : until the Yol(nians being tired out with the War obtained a Truce for 
twenty Years, upon condition they would make reſtitution to, the Romans, and pay their 
Army for that Year. The ſame Year M. Ceditius, one of the Commons, cold the 'Tribunes, 
that about mid-night, in the way where there is now a Chappel, he heard a Voice over the 
Temple of Yes, ſomewhat louder than a Mans, which commanded hum to tell the Mag 
ſtrates that the Galls were coming. The mean condition of the Author (as it commonly 


| happens) made this thing not much regarded, the Nation alſo being a good diſtance from 


them, and therefore the more unknown to them. Neither when the hand of Fate was thus 
upon them, did they only deſpiſe the warnings of the Gods,but human afliſtance alſo, which 
-was preſent with them, 1n removing AM. Furius from the City: who, upon a cy appointed 


by L. Apuleius, a Tribune of the Commons, concerning the Veientan Prey, thoſe of his own 


Tribe alſo, and his Chents, who were no ſmall part of the Commons, being ſummoned 


to the Houſe (at that time alſo having loſt his Son ) askK'd them concerning the bufineſs, 
and their anſwer was, that they would give him as much as the Fine was, but they could 


not acquit him of it. Whereupon he 1s forced into Bamiſhment, beſeeching the immorral 
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Gods that if he were innocent, they would, the firſt opportunity , let the ungrateful Ciy 
know the want of him. In his abſcnce he 1s Fined fifteen thouſand pound of Mony to be 
paid by weight. | 

Thus he 1s Bamiſh'd, who, had he ſtaid, (if human affiſtance can afford any certainty ) 
had kept Rowe from being taken. When the fatal deſtruction of the City approach'd, Ani- 


| baſſadors came from Cluſium dehring help oganlt the Gals,  *T1s reported, that that Nati- 


on being much taken with the (weetneſs of their Fruit , eſpecially the ſtrange deliciouſne(s 
of their Wine, paſſed the Alps, got poſleſlion of the Fields before Tilled by the Errurians, 
and carried over into Galia fome Wine to entice their Nation thither. Some ſay that Aruns 
of Cluſium, whoſe Wife was vitiated by Lacuman his Pupil, a ſtout young Man, and not 
puniſhable but by Foreign aid, led them over the Alps, and was the Ringleader at the fiege 
of Cluſium; but 'tis clear enough,that thoſe that aſſaulted Clos were.not the Galls that firſt 
paſſed the Alps. For the Gals gat over into Ialy two hundred years before the fiege at Clu- 
ſium, qr taking Rome: neither was their firſt encounter with the, Etrurians, but long before 
they often fought with thoſe that live between the Appenine and the 41ps. The wealth of 
the Tuſcans being an open encouragement to them rok by Land-and Sea, long before the 
Roman Empire,even the upper and Gone Sea, wherewith {taly.is encompaſled like an {land : 
and the names of typſe Seas are an argument for it; for the Tralians call the one the Tuſcas 
Sea after tke common name of the Nation, and the other the Adriatick Sea, from Adris a 
Colony of the Tuſceans. Theſe Men, extending their Territories to both Seas, inhabited 12 
Cities farſt on chis fide the Appenine towards the lower Sea, and forwards on the other fide 
having ſent as many Colomes as were requifite to 1impeople the Country. And theſe had 
all places beyond the River Padus to the Alps in their Poſleflion, except that corner of the 
Venetians who 1nhabit a Bay of the Sea. And without queſtion they were the original of 


_ the Alpin Nations, eſpecially the Rhetians : whom the ay places ps made ſo barba- 
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rous, that they retain ndchung of their ancient Language beſides the {ound of it, and that too 

not without corruption, 0 2 | 
Concerning the Galls paſſage into Traly Thave'been thus informed. In the Reign of Tarqui- 

nius Priſcus, the lole management of Ceit.e, which is one third'of Galia, did belong to the 


Biturigians k 
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Biturigiays, who gave them a King, this King was Ambigatus, a Man virtuous and rich in 
himſelf and his People. For that part of Gallia under his Command did ſo abound with 
| Men and Plenty , that he had enough to do to govern them: Being therefore honourably 
born, and pore. to 1d his Kingdom of ſome of the Multicude, ' he declares that he will 
ſend Belloweſus and Sigoveſus , his Siſters Sons , two ſmart young Men, into whatever ſeats 
the Gods by Auguries would allot them; and = they ſhould raiſe as many Men as they 
pleaſed , that no Nation might be able to repel them. The Hercinian Forreſts fell to Sigo+ 
weſuss ſhare; and the Gods gave Belloveſus a far pleaſanter Journey into Iraly. Who, be- 
cauſe he was over-ſtock'd with People, when he had raiſed the Biturigians, the Arvernians, 
the Senonians, the Heduans, the Ambarruans, the Carnutians, and the Aulercians, he went with 
great Forces of Horſe and Foot againſt the Tricaftinians. Then the Alps were between them 
and Italy, which ſeemed inſuperable , #nd truly I do not wonder at it, fince there was no 
way (as 'tis ſtill, unleſs we'll believe the Stories about Hercules.) Then when the Gau!s 
were as 1t were hedged 1n by the height of the Mountains, and they leok'd about to ſee which 
way they might pals into another Country over tops as high as Heaven, they had ſome ſcru- 
ple upon them, becauſe they heard that ſome ſtrangers, ſeeking ſome places of abode, were ' 
oppoſed by the Salian Nation; theſe were the Mar/ilians going in Ships from Phocii. 
The Gals ſappoling this to be the Omen of their fortune, reſolved to fortiſie with Woods 
| whatever place they came firſt to. They poſt over the og Alps to that Taurinian For- 
| reſt ; and when they had routed the Tuſcans, and heard thatthe Plot of ground, where they 
then were, being not far from the River Ficinus, was called the Inſubrian Ground, after the 
_ of the Inſubrians, they followed the Omen of the place, and built a City called Medi- 
olanum. 

Afterwards another c—_— of the C:enomani followed the ſteps of the former , under XXXV. 
the Conduct of Eliroviss through the ſame Forreſt, by the favour of Belloveſus, and fate down, 
when they had paſſed the Alps, at Brixia and Verona, which places were poſleſled by the Li- 
buans. After thele came in the Salluwians, and made their abode near the ancient Nations 
of the Levians and Ligurians. Afterwards when all places were taken up between Po and 
the Alps, the Lingonians came 1n, and Boating over the River Po, they drive not only the 
Etrurians, but the Umbrians allo out of their Territories, keeping themſelves within the Apen- 
nine, Then freſh Senonians came in, and enlarged their Borders from the River Urente to 
e£ſis, and from thence I find they came to Cluſium and Voma; but 'tis uncertain whether 
they did this of themſelves, or by the afliſtanee of all the Gauls on this fide the Alps. The 
Inhabitants of Cluſium being frighted at the fight of their numbers, their monſtrous bigneſs, 
| and their unuſual Weapons; and at the news of their Conquering all places on this fide the 
: Po, and farther, and routing the Errurian Legions, ſent Embaſladors to Rome, defiring aid of 
the Senate, though they had no alliance or acquaintance with them, unleſs it was, that they 
| did not defend the Men of Veiz, their Kindred, againſt the Roman People. No aid was 
; granted , but the three Sons of M. Fabirs Ambuſtus were ſent Embaſſadors to treat with the : 
Gauls 1n the name of the Senate and Roman People, telling them, that they ought not to | 
oppole the Allies and Friends of the Romans from whom they had received no injury; and 
that if there were neceflity, they ſhould be afliſted by them; but "were better, if poflible, 
| to forbear fighting, and that the Gauls, a new Nation, ſhould be known to them rather by 
| Peace than War. | | 
A mild Embaſtie, had it not been carried by Embaſſadors more like Gauls than Romans. XXX VI. 

Who after they had delivered their Meſlage in the Council of the Gavls,received this Anſwer, 

That though the Roman Name was new to them, yet they believed them to be valiant, becauſe 

the Men of Cluſium 1mplored their a1d 11 their trembling condition. And becauſe they offer- 

ed in their Embaſſie rather to ſtand up for them than their Allies, they did not diſregard their 

Overtures of Peace, if ſo be the Men of C/u/ium would give them part of their Borders,which 

the Gauls ſtood in need of, otherwiſe no Peace was to be granted. In which particular they 

would receive an anſwer 1n the preſence of the Romans, and if Grounds were demied them, 

they would fight in the preſence of the fame Romans, that they might tell at home how much 

the Gauls excelled other Men in Valour. What ſort of Right was this, either to require the 

Poflefors Lands or threaten them? And when the Romans asked, what the Gaals had to doin 

 Etruria? they fiercely anſwered, that they carried their Right in their Arms, and that Vali- 
ant Men had a Title to all things; whereupon both 11des were exaſperated, and to Battel they 
went. At that time, the Fates being diſpleaſed with the Roman City, the Embaſladors take 

up Arms againſt the Law of Nations; neither could it be privatly done, {ince the Nobleſt and 

Valianteſt of the Rowan Youth fought before the Erruriany Colours. The Valour alſo of the 

Foreigners was as conſpicuous. Bur at laſt 2. Fabizs prancing on Horleback on the outſide 

of the Army, thruſt the General of the Gauls through the 11de with a Javelin, as he was brisk- 

Iy making up to the Errurian Colours, and killed him; but as he was diſpoiling hum, he was 

diſcovered by the Gauls, who gave the word through the whole Army that 1t was the Roman 

Embaſſador, whereupon their anger abating towards the Cluſians, they ſound a retreat, and 

threaten the Rcmans. Some were tor going preſently to Reme, but the Seniors ordered Em. 

balladors to be ſent firſt to complain of their injuries, and to require the delivery up of theFab;z 
s 3 according 
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according to the-Law of Nations by them violated. When the Embaſladors from the Gans had 
delivered their Meflage, the Senate were not well pleaſed with what the Fabiz had done; the 
Barbarians ſeemed to require thae they might have Right done them; but ther ambition hin- 
dered them from Decreeing Juſtice (which would have made up the matter ) upon ſuch No- 
ble Men. Therefore that the blame might not be upon themſelves, they acquaint the People 
with the misfortune the Gea/s had recewed, and with their demands, throwing the buſineſs up- 
on them. | But the Fabii were more in favour with them for what they had done, and they 
who ſhould have been puniſhed were created Military Tribunes of Conſular Power for the 
—_—_ Year. Whereupon' the Gauls being angry, as they had reaſon, threatned open War, 

returned. Q. Smlp. Lougns, 2. Servilius four times in that Office, and Ser. Cornelius Ma- 


Iaginenſis were with the three Fadii created Military, Tribunes. | 
(ſo much does Fortune blind Mens minds, 


when ſhe 1s unwilling they ſhould withſtand her Power) that City which had made uſe of 
all helps againſt the Fidenates and Veientians and otherqneighbouring People , and had often- 
times made Di&ators, had at this time no extraordinary Afliſtance or Commander, though 
they were challanged by an unuſual and unheard of Enemy, that canie from the Ocean, 
ner the fartheſt Coaſt of Galia, The Tribunes by whole raſhneſs the War was haſtened, 
had the fole ement of all things,neither were they more careful in their proparations, 
than they were blots in common Wars ſtill making as though 'twas nothing. In the mean 
time when the Gau/s had underſtood that the violaters of human Right were advanced to 
high places; and their Embaſlic diſregarded, being kccordingly enraged (as that Nation is 
very paſſionate) they preſently flouryh ther Colours, and fer themſelves upon a Masch. 
And when the Cities as they paſſed by, were afraid of their noiſe and tumult, and began to 


ſtand upon their defence, the Country fellows in the mean time betaking themſelves to their 
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Heels, _ told them with a loud voice that they were going to Remez taking up as they 
went a vaſt deal of ground with their Men and Horſes. But the ſpecd of the Enemy made 
them terribly afraid at Rome, eſpecially when Fame was the Harbinger, and Meſſengers 
were ſent from Cluſium, and many other places, to give them notice of their coming. For 
they met with an Army led in haſte and confuion, but about eleven Miles out of the Cuy, 
where the River .4/;a that riſes out of the Cruftuminian Mountains, runs not much below 
the way into the River Tiber. Now the Enemy was before them , *and every where about 
them; a Nation given to tumule and hubbub, that filled all places with extravagant finging 
and balkng, with horrid ſhouts and clamours. 
. There the Military Tribunes put their Army in Order without ever making choice of a 
place before-hand for their Camp, or fortifying « with a Trench, or conſulring either Gods 
or: Men by Augury or Sacnfice; and divided into Wings that it might not be ſurrounded by 
the number of Enemies, but could not make the Vaunt Guards even, though they drew 
their Men fo far alunder, that the middle of their Army was infirm and thin. There was 
a little wayfrom them on the right hand a pretty high place which they ſtocked with Subfidi- 
aries, which as it was the occaſion of their tear and running away, {0 'twas their only refuge 
when they fled. For Bremmns the Commander of the Gauls fearing ſome trick in the ſmall 
number of Enemies, and ſuppoſing that they choſe that high place for no other reaſon, buc 
that they might ſet upon the Gals overthwart them, and flying oft from them , Marches 
up to the Subſidiaries; not at all queſtioning, if he could diſplace them, to conquer the reſt 
eafily in the open plain. Thus not only Fortune, but Reaſon alſo was on the Barbarians 
ſide. In the other Army neither the Officers nor Soldiers did behave themſelves like Ro- 
ans, Trembling and flying was in their minds; and the men ſo much forgot themlelves, 
that more of them fled to YVeii, therr Enemies City, from which Tiber kept them, than the 
ſtreight way to Rome to their Wives and Children. * Thus place 1s not very well defended by 
the Subſidiaries. In the other part of their Army, they that were farcheſt oft hear ſhouting be- 
hind them, and they that were neareſt hear 1t cloſe by them, and every Man of them ran 
before they were rouched; nay, almoſt before they had ſeen the Enemy, not only withouc 
ſtriking a blow, but withoue returning ſo much as a ſhout, ſo that there was no blood fpilc 
among thei that fought. As they ſtrove to run away, the backs of thoſe that hindered their 
fhghe, in the throng were bruiſed. Abour the banks of Tiber whher all the lefr Wing fled 


_ throwing away their Arms, there was a great {Jaughter, and many that were not skilled ine 
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{wmming, or were weak, being tired with their Helmets and other Armour, were ſwal- 
lowed up mm Whurlpools. But the greateſt part of them got fate ro Yei, from whence 
they did nor only ſend no Garriſon, but not ſo much as the news of this Diſcomtiture to 
Rowe. As for the right Wing that were not next to the River, but more under the Hill, they 
every Man of them got to Rome, and fled into the Tower, not ſo much as ſhutting the Gates 
of the City after them. 

The Gauls being as it were amazed at ſuch a miraculous and ſudden Vidory, ſtood at farit 
like Men frighted, and ignorant at what had happened, afterwards they began to ſuſped char 
there were ſome in Ambuſh, and after that co ſtrip off che ſpoil from the {Jain, and according 
to their cuſtom to pile up their Armour. But lalt of all, when they ſaw nothing hike an Enemy, 


they let themſelves upon the March, and got to Reme a lutle before $un-let, Now when the 
Horſemen 
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Horſemen that were ſent before brought them word back that the Gates were not ſhut, nei- 
"ther was there any Guard or Watch before them, they were as much taken up with wonder as 
before; and fearing they ſhould be benighred, and being not at all acquainted with the fituati- 
on of the City, they fate down between Rome and 4zien, not without ſending their ſpies about 
the Walls and Gates to hearken what the Enemy intended in ſuch deſperate circumſtances. 
The Romans not thinking that any of the Army were alive but thoſe that fled back to Rome, - 
whereas more of them got to Veii than Rome, ſet themſelves a bewailing the {ad condition of 
thoſe that were alive, as well as dead, and fo filled the whole City with Lamentations. Then 
'the fear of the publick ſtifled their private griefs, as ſoon as ever they heard that the Enemies 
were preſent. A little after, their ears were filled with howling and confuſed ſinging which 
came from the Barbarians that ſcampered about the Walls in Companies. From which time | 
they were ſo much 1n ſuſpence 'ri]l the next day, that they expe&ed they would enter the | 
City with violence at their firſt coning' to it : concluding, that they. would have ſtaid at | 
Allia, had not this been their intention. Afterwards about Sun-ſet they ſuppoſed they would | 
enter, 1n regard they had but little day-light todo their buſineſs in. Then again they were of | 
opinion, that they deferred their reſolutions till night, that their coming mi - be more dread- | 
ful. Laſt of all when they came not then, they thought 'twas deferred cl the next day that | 
they might ſearch all places more narrowly. Thus their calamity was mingled with perpetual | 
fear, ak was much augmented, when they ſaw their Enemies Colours advance to the | 
Gates of the City. However the City was not that whole night, nor the day following, | 
in ſuch a conſternation as they were 1n when they fled from Alia. For when they had no 
hopes of defending the City with ſo ſmall a company as was left, they thought fic that the 
Youth of the Town, with their Wives and Children, and alſo that the ſtrongeſt of the Sena- | 
tors ſhould betake themſelves into the Tower and Capitol, and having got Arms and Proviſt- | 
on together, from thence to defend their Gods and Men, and maintain the Roman Name; 
| there to preſerve their Flamen, thoſe of the Veſtal Prieſt-hood, and whatever was ſacred, 
fram fire and common ruin, and not to leave oft. worſhiping them,as long as there were Men | 
alive to Worſhip. If the Tower and Capitol, thoſe receptacles of their Gods, if the Senate, | 
the Head of their publick Council, if their Military Youth did but ſurvive the imminent ruin _—_— 
; of their City,they thought the loſs of their old Men, and the Mobile that was left behind them | ; 
; to perth in'the City , not very conſiderable. And that the Multitude might take it more pa- . 
: 'tiently at the hands of the Commons, the old Men of Trumphal and Conſular Dignity de- 
| clared openly they would die with them, 'and not be a burthen to the ſmall Company that 
were fit to bear Arms, with'thoſe Bodies which: were not able to bear Arms or detend their | q 
Country. | | ; Ln Rk | 
'4PF 7, the Seniors; though appointed to die, comforted one another, then they encoura- XL. 
'ged the company of young Men, following them even to the Capitol and Tower, and com- 
| mending to their Youth and Valour the remaining Fortune of that City that had conquer- 
ed-in al Wars for 360 Years together. The {ad departure of thoſe, who were their only 
hopes and help. from thoſe who were reſolved not to out-hve the deſtrucion of the City, 
the howlings and cries of Women, running after ſometimes one and ſometimes another, 
nid asking their Husbands and Children, What death they would die? The cloudy face and 
diſmal appearance of all things, were withour'alt queſtion the higheſt aggravation of cala- 
mity that can befall humane nature. Yet a great many of them followed their Miſtreſles 
3nto-the Tower, being not invited thereunto, nor forbidden by any; becauſe*twas not man- 
IF to have Women with them, though they were uſeful to ther Children in the Stege. An- 
other Company of the Commons, whom fo ſmall a Hill could not hold, nor feed in ſuch a 
ſcarcity of Proviſion, break, as jt were, .in Army out of the City, and go to. Faniculum. 
From thence they are ſcattered, ſome of them over the Fields, others go to the neighbour- 
ihe” Cities; without any Conduct or Advice, every Man' following his own Counſel, and 
| comforting himſelf with is own hope, ar the ſame time that-chey bewailed the Publick. In 
| the'mean time”'the Flames Zuirmaly (or Romulus's Prieſt) and the Veſtal Virgins taking 
no-care'oF theirown concerns, ' conſult what Gods they ſhould carry with them, and what 
Cbectnle they were not able to carry off all) they ſhould leave behind, and-which was the 
fafeft place'to pur them in; and ar laſt think it the beſt way ro dig a hole in the Chapel, 
| Het ro'the' Flamen Q's Honlſe,, where they thought it a fir: to ſpit, and they lay them up in 
Veſlels.'-Fhe-reſt they divided among them; 'and carry over the great Timber-bridg that 
leads to Faniculum. And when C. Albinzs one of the Raman Commons, who was car 
ing his Wife and Children, and the reſt of thei unwarlike gang in a Cart out of the City, 
faw them upon the Hill ; he made'a difference berween Divine and Humane things, ſup- 
pofing it a prece'of irreligion, to let Prieſts and Veſtal Virgins, Perſons of publick Office, 
carry.their Gods 6n Foor ,-whilſt he and his were carried -1n a'Cart: he therefore ordered 
lis:/Wife and'Children to come down, and helped them up and carried them to Cere, where 


. 
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they determitied'to go. En - 

-/ Th the mean time all thitigs deing as well ſettled at Rome as their circumſtances would XLI. 
permit. for the defence of the Tower, the RR return into their Houſes, and being fully 
reſolvedte die, they wait for'theFomng of their 


nemies. Thoſe Magiſtrates among them, 
KL 3 that 
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| Favs weng hi 


that had been > Gere 1 TT Chairs of Stats to the ="; that they might die at- 
tended with all the Enfigns of the! 1r former Fortune, Honour, - or Yalour; 3 put on their Au- 
guſt Robes, wherein they had either grinmpbed, or devoutly waited upon the Chariots that 
carried ASS» ak vi the middle of their Houles fate in their Ivory Chairs. There are 
eir Vow, which 2. Fabius the: Pontifex recited to them, 


ſome that re pas FPeanng 
they DeeeF a 3 w5 themſelves for their Country and the Roman Citizens. The Gauls, 


in regard the now A ed a whole nights reſpite from fighting, and" tndeed becauſe 
they bo e9.lF 4 doubtful Bong, 51h did they at that time take the C; 
by force and wiole ; gindn $1 with minds not 'diſcompoſed yah heat or anger at the Col- 


and when they came into the Fr, they qu their eyes upon the 
ye Tower, which was the only Spe jr” ar of War: then leaving 
a ſmall Garriſon, leſt anyxgut of the Tower or Capital, ſhould affault them when they were 
diſperſed, they betake chemſelyes to Plunder, not meeting ſo much as a Man in the ſtreets, 
ſome of them ruſh in throngs into zhe Houſes next them; others into thoſe fartheſt off, con- 
cluding them yet agplla , and conſequently ſtuffed with Prey; but when they ſaw.no 
body, they were frighted thence, upon ſuppoſition the Enemy would by ſome trick Wy up- 
on them as they were ſcattered; 0 {o they returned in Companies to the Forum and 1d 

ces near the Forum. And ore fe ceing the + Seri Houſes locked, and the Palaces o 
re! Y, OP, they liggred more.tn entring the obo n Houſes than the ſhur. Bu when ”- 
ly phe fi ſing N uy Stare and Habits, far beyond any thing that is Humane, when 

i C 


Temples of the Gods 


ol eee 906 they carried in their looks, they approach them with 
gi as 7c they had been Gods. And when they had tor a time ſtood by them, 
if they had been ſo many Images, tis reported, that one of the Gauls ſtroaked down A. 
ori his Fol (ine they then wore very long) ). and thereupon the old Man ſhook his 
Ivory ſtaff Then Nope the {]aughter, e reſt were murthered in their Chaus. 
Whe bo ; =, ea the Nobles, Bny gave no Quarter to any , but killed and plundered 
ag and then ſet them on fir 
te day they did not burn 28 of the City; becauſe perhaps all of them ag, 
44 2 mind to it, or becauſe the chiet of the Gauls t ought ; it beit only to burn ſome few 
Houſes, eels to rerrifie thoſe that had ſhut themſelves up to yield freely, and to engage 
wha of enjoyin 5 wh pokes was left, When the Romans from the. Tower faw the 
whole Cuy he f Enenues Fo -up and down every Street; when they ſaw freſh 
murthers in one place or other EPR e C6 were not only almoſt diſtrafted in goſh 
they were allo not able to fix either their cars or eyes upon any one Ob 42h for 


| _ of the Enemies, the lIamentations of Were and —— the c_—_ of the 


and the, noe of Houſes falling every-where,,:« ay their rwenbJih Ends, SS 
eyes and faces from whart before they MSG - "Thus | were pl ace by fo .to 
1 we the fall of their Country, baving nothing left them to defend bur their ava, b 
ws under a far greater nuſery than eyer _— beſieged Perſons did ; 

are they bad in the hands of = fe Neuher did a Jer, wir; uceced ſtep fo 
but even the maghs ang. and the #4 Fer, and every, munute, Hep heh wat urviagps! Ba 

ine and N Yer ln anding they were uy laden __ jag peed with ca- 
anuties, di ag coura age ink ; but rn ey H4- all Places levelled og ames and 
they were reſolved to defend- 4 their liberty to the la the little Hill- which was all ; 
was left to An: For a: the lt ey teat: (a flay, they Es 49 accuſton 
ico) RS. and | mach Fronghss 0 OWN CONCETNS, ted. oply Romed 
Arms and Swords; h.che ' beheld pleaſure in their own OED he vs, , " a<courging | 


them the only Relicks 
X.LIII. 


When Kia Gamls, nl tar me days ſpared the Houle, ſaw nothi | remaining 
mong the ryins of the Captive, City, bur Armed Men, and thoſe not at a 
hele misf G forin able to yield up themſelves, unleſs they wnbn 2, they. re- 


© 


ve totrythe utmoſt, and aſſaulted the Tower., Arbreak of day atthe $40 of the 'Trum- 
per, they meer and are por th in order in the Forum. Then giving a thous, a 1 
8 Fence to kegp ag Po alls and Rones fro how, <a. b paeca under th 
whom, the Roman ing raſhly nor tearful hajzng toxti 
with Guan Tn -plm & H mas F © Fakier they coul 


Tteeper 

they let them c cho up to he 2 0 ag of 1t;. and. then Og a Place La 
was as it were ths Þ ey 1ct upon the Ger, aol ASOIAng own, made 2 
great Nang ter, Tnſc A ole no part of them, nor all of them EI ever alter rl 
Pee up aan: Being thergfore quite out of. Ty _ of taking. the Tow 
ag (Nag K+ t it, which dar mich choughs of. {A £cune.,, _ 
{elves b Bn Be be Eating in the.City, and that which 1elds, was px ham fg 

to Feis. TÞ6. 0 my. then. being divided, ſome of them in pilge the nes an 5 
others kept = at the Tower, NOIR Hogs + Provitien from the Fox Bur as the 
ami the cu. co Py Rf5ck Yal the Rewans,. even fortune Ted rich ro 


ha bewg he g there 10, greater ſorrow: Ga 
lp yeh = Kyi gs eyes bd 
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dilmfſed,, they. refreſhed themſelves, and then waited very diligently till the ſign 
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what was become of thole Men, who with him took Veii and Faliſci, who in other War 
came off with greater Courage than ſucceſs; on a ſadden hears eo the Army REA be ; 
are fung, ang When the Nara A him, What they ſhould do? Though 
efore .he kept from the publick Councils; he then goes into t 1d Q 
and as if he had been inſpired, ſaid thus: : n "TIO OR; 
My old friends of Ardea! ( who are now alſo my fellow Citizens ) ſince not only your kindneſs 
has ſo contrived it, but my fortune too has put me into theſ; circumſtances, I hope none of you think 

that I was forgetful of my conditicn in commg hither : but the affair in hand, and the common dan: 
ger,: forces every one to contribute what they can in this caſe, now that the Garriſon is in ſuch a 
conſternation. And indeed , when ſhould 1 return my acknowledgments for your great favours to 
me, if I omit this opportunity * Or where tan you make uſe of me, if not in War ? Upon the repu- 
zation of this kill | in Military affairs | 1 lived in my own Country : but though 1 were conquered 
in War, yet in peace 1 was baniſhed by my ungrateful fellow Citizens. Now you, Ardeans! have 
an occaſion. offered to you,not only of requiting the Romans for all their extraordinary kindneſſes, that 
gou your ſelves well remember (nor is it any reproach to ſay ſo, ſince you know *tis true ) but of 
making the your City very glorious for its warlike ations againſt a common Enemy. The Nation 
that is a coming againſt you, are ſuch a ſort of Men, to 2whom nature has given rather great than 
ſtrong bodies: and therefore they bring, to every gombat, more dread than force. Take the Roman 
miſcarriage for an inſtance of it. They took the City-when it lay open to them: but ware beaten off 
from the Caſtle and the Caputol with a ſmall Party, Now being quite tired with ths fatigue of a 
Siege they marthgoff, and ſtraggle, like Vagabends, about the Country, where they are filled with 
Meat and Wine, that they get by thieving. When night comes on, they lay themſelues down 
by the Rivers ſides , without any Fortification , without any formed Camp , and without any 


XLIV: 


Watches , all ower the Fields, like ſo many wild Beaſts; being now , ſince their proſperity, 


grown much more careleſs than ever, If you therefore reſolve to defend your Walls, and not to (uf- 
fer your whole _—_ to be turned into Gaul; ſtand to your Arms in a full body at the firſt watch; 
and folow me, ta kill, nct to fight : and if I do not give you an opportunity, whilſt they are aſleep, 
to kill them like beaſts, I am content to undergo the ſame fate at Ardea, as I have met with at 
Rome. 
. Now every body, both Friends and Enemies were before convinced, that there was ne- 
ver ſuch a Man in the World at that time for Warlike affairs : ſo that, the 29 =o from; 
oul 
be given. . Which being given , they met Camillas , afſoon as it was night, at the Gates : 
and when they were got a little way from the City (as he had foretold them) they came 
co the.Camp of the.Ga»/s, which was unguarded and negleed on every fide; which they, 
wath a great ſhout, invaded. Nor had they any. need to fight, but ſlew all before them; 
killing cheir naked bodies, which were diſſolved and buried in ſleep. But the fright rouzed 
up the. hindmaoſk from the places where they lay; who, being 1gnorant, what, or whence 
that force was, ſome of'them-fled away; ſome ran unawares upon the Enemy; and a great 
part of them being gotten into.the [Arntian Territories, were circumvented by the Townl- 
men, -who made an Incurſhon upon. them as they ſtragled abour. The like {laughter was 
made of the Tuſcans in the Feian Territories; who were fo far from pitying a City, that for 
almoſt four hundred Years had been their Neighbour, now oppreſt by a ſtrange, unheard 
of Enemy , that they made Incurſions into the Reman Dominions even at that time; and, 
being laden with booty, had-a deſign to attack Yejz alſo, which was the Guard and the laſt 
of the Roman Nation, Them the Roman Soldiers had ſeen ſtrouling over the Fields, 
and m/a full body driving the Cattel. before them; beſides that, they ſaw - Camp pitch- 
edinot far from ei. Therenpon:they concerved, -frit, piry to themſelves, then indigna- 
tion ;-and out of: that fury,which enraged their-nunads.. Were their misfortunes (laid they) 
a pleaſure to the Exrarians too ,, from 2vhom they had, turned the Gallick War upon themſelves. 
With that they could hardly-forbear making; an immediate attack upon them: bur being re- 
trained: by Caditirs Centuris,,whom they themſelves had made their General, they deferred 
the buſineſs till 'mght. -Now-/1n: this aſl they only wanted an adyiſcr equal to Camilizs ; but 
the reſt of thent:attions were performed 1n the {ame order, and-with the ſame event of for- 
rane. But befides this, they went, by the guidance of the Captives, who ſurvived that (laugh- 
cer,/ to another-party of Twſcans, that were at Saline, and there-thenext night , before any 
body was aware of their coming; made a greaterlaughter; and ſo returned trumphant, with 
a double Victory;ito YVeii, 1:7 Tt ' WE 0 Oe 
Tn the meantime the Siege at Rome was, for the moſt x art ſlow; and Glence kept on both 
fides; the-Gy/s being intent upon nothing elle, ave, leſt anyof the Enemues ſhould get into 
choir Canips when on. a ſudden. a Roman Youth made both his own fellow Citizens and the 
Enemytoo idnure him. ' There was a ſet Sacrificeto be on the Hull Syirmets, for the Fami- 
Ivcof the Fabi#71ywhich to:perform C. Fabizs Dorſo came down; from the Capuol, with his 
Gown gircabour him'after the Gabian faſhion, and the things he was to Saanthce in his hands; 
and:patling trough the midft of the Enemies,  withour being at all concerned, or frighted at 
what.any of-rhem ſaid to/himy, came np to the iLill Luirinals: and there _— ſolemaly per- 


formed all that he was to do, he returned the ame way back, with the ſame ſteady counte- 
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nance and ſtep, (well hoping that the Gods would favour him , wko had not been deterred from 
their worſhip by the fear even of death ſelf ) ill he came home to the Capitol; the Gazls be- 
ing either aſfoniſhed at the miracle of his audacity, or moved with Religion alſo, whereof 
that Nation is not at all negle&ful. In the mean time the Veians grew every day, not only 
more couragious, but ſtrong too: for not only the Remans flocked thither out of the Coun- 
try, who had ſtragled from the unfortunate Battel, or the defeat of their taken City, but 
there came alſo a great number of Voluntiers out of Latium, to ſhare in the booty. And 
they thought it high time to attempt the recovery of their Country, and retrieve 1t out of 
the Enenues hands: but their ſtrong Body wanted an Head. The place it ſelf put them in 
mind of Camillas ; and there were a great part of the Soldiers , who had been very ſucceſs- 
ful in their actions under his Conduct and good Fortune: and Ceditizs ſaid, He would not 
do any thing, to make any God or Man put an end to his Command, rather than he himſelf, remem- 
bring his own Quality, would deſire another General. So it was ordered, by general conſent, 
that Camullus ſhould be ſent for = Ardea, but not before the Senate was conſulted at Rome : 
{o modeſt they were in all reſpe&ts, and obſerved the differences of things even when they 
were almoſt undone. Now they were to paſs with great danger through the Enemies 
Watches. Wherefore Pontius Cominns, an ative Youth, promiſing his pains _1n that affair, 
laid himſelf upon the bark of a Tree, and ſwam upon it down the Tiber to Rome. Then/on 
the fide that was next to the Bank, he gor up a craggy Rock ( which was therefore negle- 
ing carried to the Magiſtrates , deli- 

vered his Meſlage from the Army. Whereupon having received the Senates Decree, wiz. 
That Camullus, being by the curiate aſſembly recalled from Baniſhment, ſhould by order of the Peo- 
ple be immediately declared Diftator, and that the Soldiers ſhould have whom they pleaſed for their 
General ; the Meſſenger went the ſame way back to YVeii; and Embaſladors, fent to Camillus, 
at Ardea, brought him to YVeii: or (which I rather beheve, viz. that he went not from 4r- 
dea before he found there was a Law made, that he ſhould neither change his place of abode 
without the Peoples order, nor, unleſs he were made DiRator, have any Command in the 
Army) there was a Curiate Law { by all the Wards] made, and he was choſen DiQtator 
in his abſence. oy ts 405 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted at YVeii, the Caſtle at- Rome andthe Capitol: mean 
while were in greater danger.. For the Gau/s ( whether they had obſerved the Tract of 
a Mans foot, where the Meſſenger had come from Yeii, or whether they'on their own ac- 
cord had obſerved an equal afcent hard by Carmentas Rock) having firſt, in a-ſtarslight 
night, ſent a Man before unarmed, to try the way, and where there 'was'\any-inequality or 
roughneſs in 1t, given htm inſtruments [ to make his way with ] they leaned one upon an+ 
other by turns, and lifted each other up, as the place required; till they got to the top with 
ſo much filence, that they did not only eſcape the Watch; but the” Dogs too, whoiare 
a ſort of Animals very apr to be diſturbed at the leaſt noiſe: w/the night times yet they: did 
not eſcape the Geeſe, from whom, as being ſacred, the Romans abſtained, .though1n-the 
greateſt want of meat, which was their prefervation. --For'by:the gagling of them, andthe 
clapping of their Wings, M. Manlins was alarm'd, ' who:had been Condul:three Years: be- 
fore, a Man very expert in War, who taking up' hs: Arms1n-all: haſte, and:giving the reſt 
the Word to do ſo too, niarched toward them: and whilſt:the reſt 'trembled; he tumbled 
the Gaul, who was now ſtanding upon the top'of the Rock;' witha blow that he gave-with 
his Buckler ,* quite down: whole fall, as 1t threw down thoſe that were inext-to him ; fo1t 
killed others, who being ſcared let go their Arms, and caught hold of the Rocks, to which 
they ſtuck: And now' the reſt alſo, being come together, with Darts and Stones that they 
thing down, put the Enemy 1nto a great confuſion , {o/that 'the- whole .body-of them: fÞl1 
headlong down. After that, the tumulr being allayed; they ſpent the: remainder . of: the 
Night. (as much as People under ſuch a diſturbance, when the paſs'd danger ſtill ran in their 
minds) un quiet. | Next mofning, afſoon as.it was day; theiSaldiers were called by found 


\ 


of Trumpet to a -Councit before the Tribunes;' where; :fince/therewas arewatd due bothto 


g00d and'bad' ations, Munlize was firſt commended for his:Courage;:/and preſented,” nor 
only by the Tribunes, bur by conſent of che Soldiers al{o: for theyeachrof:thema brought-1n- 
to his houſe, (which was'in the Caſtle) half a pound/of: mea} and two-quarts of Wine : 
which was indeed but a-ſ{mall thing to ſpeak of, but their, neceflity had made it a great ar- 


gument of thewlove to him; in that each one of them depriying:himſelf of his Vituals, neg- 


lected his own Body, and the common conveniences of life to ſhew their reſpett to thart.ane 
Man. 'Then'the Sencinels'of that place; where the Enemy had-ſtoln up;;:were funamoned 
to appear: and though P. Swlpicizs, Tribune, of the Soldiers, chad declared ;\Z&or he would 
puniſh them all according to'the Law of brows 20 ſince che. general yoice of the Soldiers, who 
taid the fault upon one of them, was ſo uniform, he defiſted and ſpared the-xeſt; bur threiy 
down the 37-04 2h doubtleſs, was guilty of the cruneg' by.unwerſal-{approbation, from 
the Rock. | From that time-the:Warches began to be more>mntent @n bath ſlides; not-only 
among the Gawls, who had-heard, that there were Meſſengers: who cameras and  fro'be- 
tween Veii and' Rome; but among the Romans allo, who remembred the:dangerof char night. 
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| Bur above all other misfortunes of the Siage-and the\Wary. fumnin prefi-iche: Armeslien XLVIN. 
both tides : beſides that the Gaw's. had the Plagne alſo amongaben,' nn Lo 
in a place that lay among Tombs and Burial places, which ws. hot by #calonivt.che flames 
and full of fmoak, (ſ{carrering athes, and not only duftitipon:them,/ (when: 1nd, 
ſtirring ) whereof that Nation is very impatient, as be inſa.co-rnoiltua-hnd cold Yai 
not only ſo, but being tormented with exceflive heat of: heqeathor, and very-fajnty, da 
like rotten ſheep. For mow they had buried ſo many fingle-Perfons, that|they were. quits 
a weary of it, and therefore burnt them promuſcuouſly inggreatheaps alrogerher; and therige 
the famous place, called Buſta Gallica | the Gasls Burial place] took its; hame.y i After thas 
they made a Truce with the Romans, and had Parleys by. permiflion from: the: Generals;: 
at which, ſeeing the Gauls did often tell them of their ſcarony!, and-woulld have had then, 
upon the ſcore of their neceflity, to have-tnade a ſurrender; they fay; that m-many places 
there was bread caſt down trom the Capnol into the Enemies Camp. - But-nowither want 
of Proviſions could no longer be exther hid or eadured : wheretore whilſt the Ditator hun- 
ſelf made the Levy at Ardea, he ordered LV alerivs, Maſter of the Horle, to bruig away, the | 
Army from Veii: and then prepared and formed a Body ſtrong 'cnough.to.atrack the Ene- | 
my. In the mean time the Army in the:Capitol, being tired out with continual Duty and 
Watching, yet having overcome all human evils, except hunger, : which. nature had made | 
invincible, look'd day after day, whether any rehef appeared trom the Didtatar;- ll at laſt, | 
now that their hopes as well as thexr meat was quite ſpent ({o-that the Soldiers,.though they | | 
continued in their ſtations, were ready torfaint, for weakneſs, under their Aims) they de- 
fired, either to ſurrender or be delivered from that meceſſity upon what terms ſoever they could: ſince 
the Gauls openly profeſſed, That they 2-0uld take a [mall ſum to raiſe the Siege.  Thereupon. 
2 Senate was held, and the Tribunes Military were 1mployed:to make the bargain, So the 
buflineſs was tranſacted at a Parley, berween P. Sulpirizs, a Eribune Mulitary, and Brennas, 
the petit King of the Gauls:and a thouſand pounds of Gold was ſet as the value ofa: People, 
who were ſoon after to Command the World. But though this thing were very baſe 1n it 
ſelt, yet there was a farther indignity added to it: for the Gawls brought falle Weights; which 
the Tribune refuſing, the infolent Gaul added, to the weight, a Sword: and thexe was a voice 
heard, which the Romans could not endure, ſaymg, Wo te the Conquered.  \ - bs 
Bur the Gods and Men too kept the Romans from buying their hives: for by a kind of fatal, X LIX. 
ty, before the curſed bargain was made an end of (tor they wrangled fo lang'that the Gold 
was not yet all weighed) the Dictator came up:: who commanded, the Gold 40 be taken away, 
and the Gauls to be gone, Which ſeeing they refuſed todo, and ſaid they hadmade a bargain, 
he told them, That Contra was not walid, which was made after be was choſen Dittator, by an in- 
ferior Magiſtrate without his Order: and with that gave the Gau/s warning to prepare theim- 
{z]ves for Batrel ; Ordering bis on Men to throw all their Baggage in an heap together ; to make 
ready their Arms, end retrieve their Country, not by Gold, but their Swords : as baving in view the 
Temples of their Gods; their Wives , Children, and their native (ol, (which was now deformed 
by the misfortunes of War ) with all other things that could be lawfully defended, regained, or reven- 
ged. When he had ſodone, he ſet his Army mn Battaha, as the nature of the place would ſut- 
fer him, amidſt the runs of the City which was half deſtroyed, befides thac ut was alſo natu- 
rally uneven; and provided all thngs, which by the art of War could be prepared, or made 
choice of, as advantagious for his Men. The Gazls were furprized at this new accident, but 
yet took up their Arms and ran upon the Kowans with more fury than conſideration. And 
now their fortune was changed; tor now the affiſtance of the Gods, and Human Counlels 
\ helped the Romans: fo that, upon the firit onſet, the Gals were routed with as much eale, as, 
| at Alia, they had Conquered. After that they were again defeated 1n a more formal Bartel, 
eight Miles from Rcme (upon the Road that leads to Gabis) whither they had fled our of the 
former fight, by the Conduct and good management of the ſame Camillas. There they were 
all ſlain, their Camp taken, and not fo much as a Meſſenger left, [to carry the news of their 
defeat into their Country. ] "The Dictator having recovered his Country from the Enemy, 
returned triumphant into the cn and among the Soldiers ſayings, which they threw out 
very uncouthly, he was truly ſtited, The Romulus, aud Father of his Conntry ; yea, a ſecond 
builder of their City. After that, when he had preſerved his Country m time of War, he did 
the like 1n Peace too, without all queſtion; what he hindered them from removing to Ve: : 
though not only the Tribunes were very tent upon it, fince the City was burnt, but the 
common People too were of themſelves more inclined to take that adviſe, That therefore 
was the cauſe, why after his Triumph, he laid not down his Dictatorſhip; fince the Senate 
defired him, mot to leave the Commonwealth in an uncertain ſtare. ; 
Eirſt of all, as he was 2 moſt devout Perſon in point of Religion, he took care of thole LT. 
things, that related to the Immortal Gods: and procured an Order of Senatz That all rhe Tem- 
ples, (for that the Enemy had been poſſeſſed of them) ſhould be repaired , bounded , and purified : 
and that the manner of their purification ſhould be ſought for in the Books, by the Duumwirs. That 
they fhould make a friendly and publick alliance with the Caretes ; for that they had entertained 
the holy things belonging to the Roman People , together with their Prieſts, and that through the 
kindneſs of that People the howour due to the Immortal Gods was not intermisted. Thas the nr 
calle 
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Hforth; upon the account, that Jupiter bad diftnded | the Ca- 


4 0W'S Afiand rhe 0 leaf rhe Roman People in time of danger : and that M, Furius 
Dato fould appoier ſuch @ bedy of Artiſts for that purpoſe, out of thoſe that dwelt in the Ca- 
Ny the Cape. wiſe mention made about expiating that voice in. the 
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was taken'from the Gals, 'and that, which, amid their*contuſion, was brought our 


as'their Husbands ſhould have'a —_— Oration made in praiſe of them after their deaths. 


on: for we ran into the _ zo the Gods, to Jupiters ſhrine, and, amidſt our confuſions, hid 
ſome of our holy things in the earth, removing others into the adjacent Cities, out of the Enemies 
fight : nor did we , though deſerted both by Gods and Men, omit the worſhip of the Gods. They 
therefore reſtored to us our Country , Vittory, and our ancient glory in War , which we had loſt; , 
turning all the terror, defeat and ſlaughter upon our Enemies, who, blinded with avarice, broke their, * 
contract and their word in the weight of the Gold. 

Now ſince you ſee ſuch inſtances in Humane affairs of what attends the Worſhip or negle(# of 
the Deity, are you not ſenſible, Romans! bow great a crime we ( before we are well got clear of 
the Shipwreck of our former fault and misfortune ) are about to commit? IWe have a City, built by 
advice and direfion of the Soothſayers and Augurs : nor zs there any place in it , but what a full 
of Religion and Gods ; beſides that there are y,- places, as well as days, for the performance of our 
ſolemn Sacrifices : and will you, Romans. forſake all theſe Gods, both publick and private ? How 
agreeable is this att of yours to that which, during the late Siege, was done by that brave Youth, 
C. Fabins, ro the” aſtoniſhment of the Enemy as well as you? when going down from the Caſtle, 
amidſt all the Gallick Darts, he performed the ſolemmity of the Fabian Family upon the Hill Qui- 
rinalis? Now therefore will yow, who would not have the Holy Rites of a private Family neglected 
even in time of War, have the publick Rites, and Roman Gods forſaken m time of Peace? or allow 
the Prieſts and Flamens to be more negligent of the publick Worſhip, than a prevate perſ 0n Was 1n the 
ſolemn Sacrifice of has own Family ? But ſome one, perhaps, will ſay, that we will eather ſacrifice at 
Veit, or ſend Prieſts from thence hither, to do ſo : neither of which can be done with ſafety to cur Ce- 
remonies. And that 1 may not run through all the Holy Rites, or ſpeak of all the Gods in particular, 
at Jupiters Feaſt, can the bed; that he as to lie upon, be ſet in any place but the Capitol? Why ſhould 
[ talk of the eternal fire of Veſta, or that Image, which is kept in her Temple, as a pledg of Domint- 


01? ed ſhould I talk of your Ancila [1. e. holy Shields] Mars Gradicus, and thou Father Rommu- 
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lus ? Hould you hwoe all theſe boly things left in'a gs ;: Whjch re as" 014, "be rhe 'Ch- 
ty, #nd ſome too vider tham the Original of it ? Do wr regs what oa, + birwebty 
ws and our Fore-Fathers : they delivered to ws certain Rites, ro by ved in the \Albane Mort, 
and at Lavinum. Wa it a Religion att to —_— holy R _ | fan Entmire 
ro Rome, avd ſhall we carry rhers hence to our City of Veit , "withone eommitting the greateſf of- 
fence imaginable ? ww , call ro mind, bow often the' holy Rites hisve'evn perforined anew, when 
any thing of ancient uſage hos been by nexligente” or chawer untitied, » What 4 if tate, after 
rhe prodigy of rhe Albanc Lake ; bur rhe renewing of the holy Rites; "and vepeWi#iy the uuſpitics 
that healed the Commonwealth, whinit was fick of the Verah Was? But beſides thas, we, as bt- 
wg mindful of the ancient waar hoe not only trranſiared ftrange Gods to Rome, but'ſet.ap mw 
ones, How ſignal and memorable a day ( wpon the ſoore of the Matrons extraordinary ten! ) wits 
Lneew Juno, brought over from Vei, and lately dedicated in #he Avetitine ? #e ordered > Tem- 
pleto be bailr ts Aus Locutius, is the new Street, #on the arconnt of that hewvenily woice that - 
was heard : we added the Liadi Capitobni { Games in honony | of Jupiter ] tv orber Solenmities ; 
and built a new College for that purpoſe, by order of the Senates. What needed 240 haut taken 
all tha care, if we weve reſolved to leavethe City of Rome together with the Ganils? If we didl 
ot ſtay mn the Capitol ſo many Months, whil/# the Siepe laſted, uf onr wh —_ will ? If we were 
| keeps from our Enemies by fear ? But we talk now of holy Rites ail Temples : whit have 2e at 
laſt to [ay of the _ ? Don't you conſider, what a crime "tis {| for then to wary from their uo- 
cient Cuſtoms ? | The Veſtals, for example , have one ſole place of Refidtnce ; from which #0- 
thing ever remov'd them, but the taking of the City. And for the Flamen Dialis [ Jupiter's 
_ chief Prieff | to ftay one night without the City, #« 4 preat yu — Now wou'd you make theſe 
| gs Vein, inſtead of Roman Priefts ? Shall thy Veſtals, Veſta ! leave rhie ? or ſhall the P 
lamen, by dwelling abroad, contru# each night ſo mnch guilt u# ovly rohim, bat the Commoti- © 
| wenlrh roo? What ſhon'd I mention other things which we do by dire#50n of the Soothlayers, moſt 
of them within the limits of the City, neither forgetting, nor neglecting any part of them ? The 
| rurrare Aſſemblies, that manage the Millitary affairs ; and the ctytariate Aſſemblies, at which you 
chooſe Confuls and Tribunes Military 5; where can they be held ns thiy onght to be, but where 
Fhey uſe robe? Shall we transfer all theſe things to Veit ? or ſhall the people yuees to hold the Aſſer- 
j blits , with ſo much inconvenience to them, im this City, which is deſerred both by Gods and Mex ? 
| But the thing it ſelf [ ſome will ſay] compells us to lewue 1hi# City, Which & laid waſt with LIIE 
| fire and ruine, and go to Vel , where all things are thtire; nor wen the-pror commonalty here with 
Building. No; Romans! thw reaſon, 1 ſuppoſe (though I ſhould mt telljou ſo) you know tobe + 
. Tather grum out, than real : you, that remember, how, before the comming of the Gauls; whey %%4+ 
Buildings, both private and publick were all ſafe, and the City ſtanding, this ſame buſineſs was i: 
agitation, about onr going to Vey. New fee, Tribwnes ! how meh difference there is between mint 
and your opinion. Yiu think, that though it were not fit ſo to do at that time, yet now it may be : 
and I on the contrary ( do not wonder at it, before you hear what 'tis ) am of opinion, that though at 
that time we might have removed, when our City was ſtanding, yet we ought not now to leave theſe 
ruins. For then the reaſon of our removing into a City, which we had taken, might have been our 
Vittory, which would hawvs been ploriotrs to rs and our Poſterity : but now this removal will look 
ſneaking and diſhomeurable in 5, but gloricers tothe Gauls : for we ſhall ſeem not to have left our 
Country withVittory, but to have been defeated and loft it. Did cur flight at Alla, the taking of 
cur City, or the beſieging of the Capitol, lay ſuch a neceſſity upon #s, that we ſhoutd deſert our na- 
tive Sul, and Baniſh our ſelves , or run away from that place, which we could not defend 
And could the Gauls deſfroy Rome; which the Romans ſeem not able to rebuild ? What remains, 
but that they now came with new Ferees (fur 'tis well known, they are an incredible multitude ) 
and ſeitle, by your permiſſicn, in this City, which they tcok and you deſert ? Yea what if ( nat the 
Gauls, bur ) your 0id Enemies, the Fqua and the Volict, ſhcw'd do this ; that is, come to Rome ? 
Weu'd jou hawe thim be called Romans, and yet Veians ? Or wod'd yeu rather that this place 
ſhou'd be your ſulitude, than yeur Enemies City ? Truly I cannct ſee, what is a greater crime. Are you 
willing to commit theſe offences, becauſe you are loth to build, and had rather ſuffer ſo much diſ- 
grace ? If there cou'd be no better , or larger Houſe built in the whole City, than yonder Hovel where 
my Builder works, had we not better live in Hovels, like Shepherds and Country people, among our 
cur cn hely things and beuſhold Gods, than to go publickly and baniſh our felves * Did our Fore- 
Fathers, who came hither cut of ſeveral Countrys and were Shepherds ( whent there was nothing in 
theſe places but Woods and Fens ) build a new City in ſo ſhort a time ; «nd fo we think it diffi- 
cult, theugh the Capitol and the Caſtle are ſafe , and the Temples of our Gods ſtanding, to rebuild 
a City that's burm ? Or ſhall we all rogether refuſe to do that 1 the caſe of a publick conflagration , 
which 1e ſhould each of ns hawe done, if our own ſingle Houſes had been burnt * > 
What, pray', if, either by treachery or misfortune, there ſhou'd happen a fire at Ven, and the LIV. 
flames ( as it may chance ) being diffuſed by the wind ſhow d conſurte great part of the City ; ſhall ve 
: remove thence to Fidenz, Gabi1i , or any other City ? Has that native Soil no influence npon you at 
| all ? Ner this Earth, which we call Mother ? Does the love we bear to our Country only affect the 
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omſide and the rafters [ of the Building? ) Truly T'l tell you ( though I am leſs pleaſed to remem- 

ber your injuſtice, then my owh calamity ) when I was abſent ; as often as thought of my Country ; 

all theſe things came into my mind ; the Hills, the Fields, the Tiber,” tte Country thas 1 had 7 
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{ was born and bred : aphich 1 bope ; Romans! nay 
3.(@s to continue-in. your native Country, than torture 
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. #4 | ” yon Hills ; . a River, as convenient, for convey. 
'4 -of tbe Comntreys.; end receiving. all Maritime Proviſions : the 
"the poſes, but the. place-not expoſedby being 't00 near, 10 the dangers of Fo- 

Italy, and . tbe only - 7 cou'd have been 
ery Pope s of ſo new aCuy. 


you bave waged Wars 


ſign ; thas-is the beſt place: 
of the Cougt, .cry'd out * t 
all abouc.chem. approved. of it. \ Then; having abrogated the Law, they began pronuſcu- 
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1. &c. Ir ſhews the ſucceſsful Ations performed againſt the qui, the Vollci and the Preneſtines. 5. There were 
' four Tribes added ; the Stellatine, the Sabatine, che Tormentine, and the Arnian Tribe. 20, M. Manlius, who 
defended the Capitol from the Gauls, tlough he ſet thoſe that were in Debt at liberty, and freed thoſe that 
were Brund to work out their Debts ; 'being condemned for attempting to make himſelf a Kin, was thrown 
' down from the Tarpeian Reck : and for a mark upon him there was an crder of Senate made, that no one of 
the Manlian Family ſhou'd after that time, be named Marcus. 35. &c. C. Licinius and L. Seſtius, - Tribunes 
of the people, promulgated a Law, that Conſuls ſhou'd be made out of the Commons too, wi:o were tiſually cho- | 
ſen out of the Senate : and that Law, ( my the Senate was very earneſt in oppoſing of it ) thoſe ſame 
Tribunes of the people, who had been the ſole Magiſtrates for 5. years together, cauſed to paſs * ſo that L.Se= 
ſtius was the firſt Conſul, that was choſen out of the Commens. There was a'ſo another Law made, that no 


one man ſhou'd have above 500. Acres of Land. 


L Have already | given you an account in 5. Books, from the time that the on of Rome 

[| was bult, to the raking of it, firſt under their Kings, and then their Conſuls, Dicta- 

tors, Decemviri and Tribunes Conſular, what Wars they had abroad, and what Seditions 

at home : things which are obſcure not only by reaſon of their great Antiquity, and cannor 

3 | through the vait diſtance, as it were, of place, ſcarce be diſcerned ; but becauſe writing 1n 
| Nob flaw was not common ( which 1s the only faithful Record of actions )) and that even 
thoſe things, that were deſcribed in the Prieſts Books, or other publick and private Monu- 
ments, when the City was burnc, were moſt of them loſt. Bur hereafter I ſhall give you a 
more clear and certain relation from the new born Cities ſecond beginnung, as from a a 
that's 
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that's more fertile , of what exploits they did as well in Peace as War. Now by the help. 


of him, who firſt ſet it upright ( which was A. Furizs above any man ms City was at 
firſt ſupported ; for they wou'd nor ſuffer him to lay down his Difatorſhip till \ ba year 
was out. The Aſſembly for the next year thought not fit to have Tribunes, in whoſe time 
the City had been taken : and ſo the buſineſs came to an Ineorragnne or time of vacan- 
cy when there was no chief uw gy; Now whulſt the City was imploy'd in daily work 
and labour to repair their Buildings, in the mean time Q. Fabixe, as ſoon as ever he went 
out of his Office, was warn'd to his Tryal by C. Martius, Tribune of the people ; Fer that 
he, when a Lieutenant, had fought the Gauls, tro whom he was ſent as an Envoy, againſt the 


Law of Nations :-from which 'Tryal Death (which came ſo opportunely, that a great many 


thought it voluntary ) ſnatch'd him away. Then P. Cornelizs Scipio enter'd upon the Inter- 
regnum ; and after him M. Furius Camillns, a ſecond time. He created for Tribunes of the 
Soldiers, with power Conſular, 4. Valerius Publicola, a ſecond time, L. Virginizs, P. Corne- 
lius, A. Manlias, and L. Poſthumizs, Who, from the Interregnum entering mnmedaately upon 
their Office, conſulted the Senate firſt of all about Religion. Furſt ordered all the 
Leagues and Laws ( which were the 12. Tables, and ſome made by the Kings too) to be 
got together, that could be found : whereof ſome were publiſhed among the Commonal- 
ty ; and others that related to holy things, ſuppreſſed by the Prieſts, —_ of all, that they 
_ keep the peoples minds under an awe to Religion. Then they began to diſcourſe of 
Holy dayes, and called the 19. of Auguſt, which was memorable for a double defeat ( be- 
1ng the day, on which the Fabii were (lain at Cremera; and when they had ſuch ull fortune 
to-loſe the day in the Battel at A/lia, with the ruine of their City ) Dies Allien/is, from 
thelatter defeat, and made it remarkable by ordering, that no buſineſs ſhou'd be done, on it, 
ether publick or private. Some think, That becauſe on the 17. of July, Sulpicins the Tribune 
Military had not appeaſed the Gods, but that, before they were reconciled, the fourth day, the 
Roman Army had been expoſed to the Enemy, that therefore it was ordered, that no holy duties 
ſhou'd be performed that day : and that from thence alſo proceeded the ſame uſage upon the day after 

the Calends, and the Nones, © | 
Bur they were not long at leiſure to conſult how to raiſe the Commonwealth out of fo 
grievous a condition. For on the one hand the Volſci, their old Enemies, had taken Arms, 
to extinguiſh the Roman name ; and on the other, Merchants brought them word, that 
there was a conſult about a War held by all the great Men in Erruri# at the Temple of 
Veltumna : beſides that a new fright alſo was come upon them, by the revolt of the Latins 
and the Hernicans, who, after the Battel at the Lake Regillas, had, for almoſt 100. years, been 
conſtant Friends to the Romans. Wherefore fince ſo many fears encompas'd them on every 
fide, and that it was evident to all people, that the Roman name was not only hateful to their 
Enemies,but contemptible even to their Allies alſo; they thought fit that the Commonwealth 
ſhou'd be defended by the ſame perſonsCondud,who recover'd it: and that M.FurizsCamillns 
ſhou'd be made Dictator. He therefore being Di&ator, choſe C. Serwvilizs Abala Maſter of 
the Horſe : and having put a ſtop to all judicial proceedings, madea Levy of the younger 
ſort of men : but ſo, that he liſted the Seniors too, that had any ſtrength left, and made 
them take an Oath to be true to him. Whenhe had raiſed and armed his Men, he divided 
them into three parts : whereof he plantedone in the YVeian Domimions oppoliteto Erruria : 

another he order d to Encamp before the City (of whom 4. Manlizs was Tribune Milita 
[ ;. e. Colonel ] as eAmilivs was Commander of thoſe that were ſent againſt the Exrurians ) 
and the third part he himſelf led againſt the Yo!ſci. Nor was it far from Lanuvium ( at a 
place near the * Marcizs ) that he began to attack their Camp. Who marching forth 
out of contempt ( for they thoughtthe Gauls had kill'd almoſt all the Rowan Youth) to War, 
the name of Camillxs, who was General, put them in ſuch a fright, that they ſecured them- 
ſelves with a Rampire, and their Rampire with heaps of Trees, that the Enemy might not 
any way enter upon their Works. Which when Camillzs obſerv'd, he order'd fire to be 
thrown into'the Wood ; there being, as it happen'd, agreat windat that time, which blew 
toward the Enemy ; and by that by means he not only opened the way with fire, but, tha 
flames, making toward their Camp, he put the foe withthe heat, ſmoke, and crackling of the 
green ſtuff, asit burnt, into ſuch a conſternation, that it was leſs trouble forthe Romans to 
go over the Rampue into the Vol/cian Camp, than it had been to go over the fence, which 
was burnt down. When the Enemy was all routed and lain, the Di&ator, having taken the 
Camp by ſtorm, gave the Spoil to the Soldiers , which, the leſs it was expeted from a Ge- 
neral, that was not uſed ro make Preſents, was ſo much the better taken. After that purſuing 
the Foe as they fled, when he had pillaged all the Yolſcian Territories, he brought the Vol- 
ſcians to make a Surrender at laſt after 70. years Wars. Having Conquer the Vol(cians, 
he went over to the e/£qui, and ſurprized their Hoy at Bol.z, asthey were.there pre aring 

re” a _ : nor didhe attack their Camponly, but their Cuy too, and took 1t upon the 
ault. | | 

But whilſt they had ſach good fortune on that ſide, where Camillas was the chief mana- 
ger of the Roman affairs, they were mightily terrified on the other : For almoſt all Erru- 
ria Was up in Arms and Beſheging Swrrium, a Town in Allance with the Romans : whole 
U 2 Embaſladors, 
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Embaſſadors, 8&hring aid in that their unhappy condinion, went to the Senate and got a De- 
cree; That the DiGator ;afſorn as poſſible, ſhould relieve the Sutrians. But the fortune of the befieg'd 


| being unable 1o endure the delay of that hope, ſeeing the few men they had in the Town 


were all difabled by toil, warching, and wounds, which ſtill lay heavy upon them, they deli- 
vered up their City to the Enemy upon terms, and being ſent forth unarmed with one coat 
a piece, they Teft their narive ſoil 1n a wretched manner. Ar that ime Camillizs chanced 
tocome in, with the Roman Army, to their affiſtance : at whoſe feet when the forrowtul 
crowd of them had laid themſelves:-down, and the cryes of the Women and Children ( who 
were ſharers tm their Exile ) ſeconded the ſpeeches of the Nobility, which were forced 
From them by extream neceffiry, he bad the Swrrians forbear their Lamentations ; For be 
brought ſorrow and tears to the Etrurians. Then he ordered his men to lay down their Bag- 
5c, and the Sutrians, with whom he left + {mall Guard, to fit down there together : bur 
'his Soldiers take their Arms along with/them. So going, as faſt as he could, to Sarrium 
he found ( as he ſuppoſed he ſhou'd, and as in fuch caſes 1t generally happens, ) all things 
Hlolved in Luxury ; no Guard before the Walls ; the Gates wide open; and the ſtrag- 
pling Conquerer carrytmyg the Booty out -of the Enemies Houſes. By this means Sutriums 
was taken again the very ſame day; and the Victorious Errurians were killed by this new 
Foe allover the Town 5 nor had they ime to Rendezvouz, and meetin a Body, or take up 
their Arms. And when they made, every man as he was able, towards the Gates they 
found them { according to the Dictators firſt orders) ſhut. With that ſome of them took up 
ther Arms,and others, whowere by chance got Arm'damudſt the crowd,call'd their party to- 
Rs joyn Bartel: which had indeed been brought to effe& through the Enemies deſpair, 
d not the Cryers, who were ſent all about the City given order to them, to lay down + 
Arms, that the unarm'd ſhou'd be ſpared, and that no body ſhoud be hurt, ſave thoſe that were 
Armd. With.that:eventhoſe; who before were reſolv'd, as their laſt refuge, to fight for ut, 
when they had hopes of life giventhem, began every one to throw away their Arms, and 
preſent themſelves unarmed Times Fortune had made that their ſafeſt way ) ro the Enemy. 
A great number were ſent into ſeveral Priſons : and the Town before night was reſtored ro 
the Srtrians trviolate, and free from all the wyunes of War : becauſe it had not been taken 
by'Storm, but farrender'd upon conditions. | 
 Camillus remrn'd triumphant mto the City ; and having been Vidtorious 1n three Wars 
together, drove before his Chariot a great many more Errurians than any others. Whom 
«fer he had publickly ſold, there was ſo much money made of them, that, having repaid 
the Matrons their Gold, out of what remained, there were three golden Cups made; which, 
kts wellknown (beforethe Capitolwas burnt ) were ſet in Fupiters Temple, at Func: feer. 
That Year'theywere taken into the City, who ( either YVeians, Capenates, or Faliſcans ) had 
come 'over tothe Romans during thoſe Wars, and Land was afligned to all ſuch new Citt- 
Zens. They hkewiſe were recalled into the City by order of the Senate, who to avoid the 
tronble'of building at Rowe, had removed to Veii, Whereupon ar firſt they murmured and 
ſhghted the-command, till a day being prefixed, a capital puniſhment ſet upon 'each man, 
that <1d not return 'to Rome, cooled all cheir courages, and made them every man obedient 
onrof fear. Now therefore Rome began to grow very populous, and buildings to rife 1n eve- 
Ty part : for the Commonwealth helped to defray the Charge, the Ediles forwarded the 
work, as thongh it had been the publick buftneſs, and even pnvate perſons ( for their de- 
{retro have a conventent Habitation prompted them to 1t.) made haſte to finiſh ; fo that 
there was a new-City ſtanding within a year—Art the end of the year the Aſſembly was 
held for chooſing Tribunes Military with Conſular Authority ; and they choſe T. .Quimr:- 
urs Cincinnati, ©. Servilins Fidenas (a fifth time) Fulins Fulns, L. Aquilizs Coruns, L.Lucreti- 


= TO—_—_ and Serv. Sulpicins Rufus, Then they led one Army againſt the e£qui, notto 


make War ( for they confeiſed themſelves already Conquer'd ) but out of hatred, to ravage 
their Conntry, leſt-they ſhould leave them any ſtrength tor newatrempts: and another 1n- 
to the Targumian Territories ; where they ſtorm'd and plunder'd ewo Towns of Erruria, 
called Corrwo/t and 'Contenebra. At Cortuoſa they had no diſputeat all; bur having ſurprized 
It, they tookat/upontheir firſt ſhout and effort 3 mfling and burning the Town. But Contene- 
#r4 endured rhe'Serge ſome few days; though contimua] toil, night and day, diſabled them: 1n- 
fomuchthat;ſeetngthe Rowan Army, which was divided 1nto tix parts, foughtfix hours, each 
in their turns, whilſt the ſame Townſmen were ſtill expoſed to the whole fatigue of the 
Bxtrel'(-thanghfew and weary ) they at laſt gave way, and Jet the Romans into the City. 
The Tmbunes thought fit ro -confiſcate the Booty by wayof publick ſale ; but their or- 
ders were flower than their deſign : for whilſt they deliberated upon the point, the Booty 
was all mthe Soldiers hands, nor cou'd it be-taken fromchem without envy. The ſame 
year, teſt the -Ciry ſhould 1ncreaſe in private works only, the Capitol allo was repaired, 
1n'tts Fonndatton, with-ſquare Stone, which looks very fine even at this day, though the 
City be fo. very Magmficent 1n 1ts Buildings. | | 

' And now the "Tribunes , ſeeing the City was all buile, endeavoured to introduce the 
Agrarian Laws'into-their publick Aſſemblies : and to raiſe the peoples hopes , they initan- 
ced.m the Pomptine Lands, which was then firſt of all, fince Camillzs deteated the Volſci, be- 
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comea certain tenure. They pretended, That thoſe Lands were now the occaſion of more op- 
preſſion from the Nobility, than they had been formerly, hen in the hands of the Vollci : for the 
only made incurſions into them, as long as they had ſtrength and Arms : But the Nobility took poſe 
fion of them by force ; nor wou'd there be any room there for the Commonalty, unleſs they were di- 
wided, before the great men had potten all into their clutches, But they had not much moved 
the people, who were but few of them in the Forum, by reafon of their being imploy'd 
about their Buildings ; as alſo, for that they were, upon that account, 1mpoveriſhed by the 
charge they were at, and therefore regarded not thoſe Lands, which they had nor abilities 
enough to cultivate. At this time the City being full of Religion, and the Nobili 
grown ſuperſtitious ſince their late defeat ; tothe end that the auſpicies might be renew'd, 
they fell back into an Interregnum. The Interreges were, M. Manlius Capitolinus, . Ser. Sul- 
picius Camerinus, and L. Valerins Potitus : the laſt of which held an Aſſembly for choofing 
of Tribunes Military with Conſular power, and choſe L. Papirins, C. Sergins, L. Emilins ( a 
ſecond time ) L; Meneninus, and L.Valerius Poplicola, a third time, Theſe perſons ( inſtead 
of the Interregnum ) entred upon their Office: That year the Temple of Mars, which 
was yowed 1n the Gallick War, was Dedicated by T. 2uintius a Duumvir, whoſe Office it 
was to look afterthe Sacriices. There were four Tribes added of new Citizens, the Stel- 
latine, the Formentine, the Sabbatine, and the Arnian Tribe : which made the Tribes up 
twenty hve. e 
L. Sicinius, Tribune of the people propoſed the buſineſs of the Pomptine Lands again, 

now that the Commons were more numerous about him, and more inclined to -defire 
them, than they had been. There was likewiſe mention made of the Latin and the Herii- 
can War in the Senate ; but that was deferred upon the ſcore of a greater War, Etruria be- 
ing up in Arms. The matter was referr'd to Camillus, who was Tribune of the Soldiers 
with power Conſular ; and had five Collegues affigned him, viz. Ser. Cornelius Malugi- 
nenfis, ©. Servilius Fjdenas ( a {1xth time ) L. Luintius Cincimmatus, L. Horatius Pulvillus, and 
P. Valerius. At the/ beginning of that year mens thoughts were diverted from the Errarian 
War: byreaſon, that a Body of men, who fled out of the Pomprine Territories, came on a 
ſudden 1ntothe City and brought word, That the Antians ere in Arms, that the Latins had 
ſent their Youth for Auxiliaries to that War: and ſaid, that they therefore rejected the publick 
defign, becauſe Voluntiers were allowed to ſerve, where they pleaſed. At this time there 
was notany War ſo 1nconfiderable as to be {lighted : wherefore the Senate thank'd the Gods, 
that Camillus was 1n Office : for he muſt have beer made DiRtator, if he had been a pri- 
yate perſon ; and his Collegues confeſs'd,. That the management of all matters, where there 
as any Warlike terror approaching, reſted m him alone : as alſo, that they deſign'd, to give up 
their Authority to Camullus ; nor ſhou'd they think that their grandieur was any way leſſen'd by 
what they added to the greatneſs of that man, For which the Senate commended the Tribunes, 
and Camill»s himſelf, though in a confution of mind, thank'd them, ſaying ; That there was 
awvaſt burden laid upon him by the Roman people, who had created him Dictator now four times ; a 

reat one by the Senate, through the judgments of that Order concerning him ; but the far greateſt, 
;» the difference of his honourable Collegues, Vherefore, if there cou'd be any more labour, or care added 
roit; he wou'd ſtrive to acquit himſelf ; as to make that opinion ( which was the greateſt that cou'd 
be ) that the City generally had of him, laſting. That, as to the War and the Antians, there was 
more threatenings than danger : but that he notwithſtanding as he [aid, there was nothing to be 
feared, ſo he wou'd not ſay, there was any thing to be ſlighted in that Afﬀair. That the City 
of Rome was begirt by the envy and hatredof its Neighbcurs ; ſo that there was need of more 
Generals and Armies to manage the Cemmonwealths buſmeſs. I wou'd have you, P. Valert- 


us ! ſajdhe, to be my aſſiſtant in Command and Counſels, and lead forth part of the Legions - 


againſt the Antian Foe : and you, Q., Servilus ! ro Encamp in the City with an other Army rea- 
dy, to watch, for fear either Etruria in the mean time, ( as of late they did ) or thisnew wvexation, 
zhe Latins and the Hernicans, ſhou'd ſtir : for I am ſure, youll ſo behave your ſelf as may ſuit with 
the hencur of yeur Father ; Grand-Father, yur ſelf, and ſix Tribuneſhips. A third Army 1 
wou d have raiſed out of the Cauſſaries | ſuch as were excuſed from the Wars upon the ſcore of ſick- 
meſs | and elder ſert; by L,.Quintius, to be a guard tothe City andthe Walls, Let EL. Horatws pro- 


wids them Darts, Arms, Corn, and other neceſſaries of War : and you, Serg. Cornehus ! we ap- 


point to be Overſcer, and manager of this publick advice, of all Religions Worſhip, of the Aſſemblies, 
the Laws, and all other affairs m the City. Upon this all kindly promiſing to perform their 
parts in the diſcharge of their dury ; Valerizs, who was his partner in Command, added, 
That M. Furius ſhow d be his Diator, and he wou'd be his Maſter of the Horſe : and therefore look 
what hopes they had of one ſole General, the ſame they might have of the War : but he bad good 
hopes himſ lf , beth of War and Peace, and the whole Commonwealth. With that the Senators, be- 
ing overjoy'd, began to Hunnn ; and ſaid, The Commonwealth ou'd never need to' have a 
Di#ator if it had {ſuch men for Officers, who agreed ſo well together ; were ready to obey, as well 
as to Command : and beſtowed ther commendations upon the people in general, rather than arroga- 
red all to themſelves, that was as much due toall, OE 

Then having order'd a ſtop to be made in Judicial proceedings, 'and made a Levy, Fu- 
rins and Valerirs went to Satricum ; to which place the Antians had gathered, not TI: the 
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- Foe; having a great multitude to kill _ 


| Volſcian Youth, choſen out of their new fry , but a vaſt number alſo of Latins and Hermi- 


cans, out of Cities that had lived long in peace and were thereby grown very populous. 
Now therefore this new Enemy ; joyn'd tothe old one put the Rowan Soldiers into a fright. 
Which when the Centurions told Camillas, as he was ſetting his Army in Battalia, viz. 
That the Soldiers were difturb'd in their minds ; that they were lothto take up their Arms, and that 
they marched lazily, and with reluftance out of the Camp : yea that they were ſome of them heard to 
ſay, that they muſt each of them fight with an 100. Enemies; and that ſuch a vaſt multitude cou'd 
hardly be endured without Arms, much leſs Armed: He pony mounted his Horſe, and 
turning, before the Enſigns, toward the main Body of his Army, rode among the Ranks 
and ask'd them: What ſadneſs is this, fellow Soldiers ? what unuſual delay ? Don't you 
know your Enemy, er me, or your ſelves? What is your Enemy, but perpetual matter for your 
courage and glory to work upon ? You, on the contrary,when I was your General (to paſs by 
the Falerians, and Veians, whom we took , and the Gaullick Legions, that were ſlain 1n 
our own Country after it was by them taken ) made a triple triumph but tother day for 
a threefold Victory over theſe very Yolſc;, the e/£qui and Erruria. Don't you acknowledge 
me for your General becauſe I was not a Dictator, but a Tribune when I gave you the 
fignal ? I don't deſire the greateſt Commands over you: nor ought you to look upon any 
—_ elſe in me beſides my own perſon. For my Diatorſhip never raiſed my courage, as, 
on the other hand, even At cam never leflen'd it. * We therefore are all the ſamemen 
ſtill : and fince we have brought all the ſame reſolutions to this War, as to the former, let us 
exſpedt the ſame event. Afſoon as you engage, let every man do as he hath learnt and 
uſed to do : ſo ſhallyou Conquer, and they Ty before you. | x 

Then having given the ſignal, he ſtraight alighted from his Horſe, and laying hold of 
the Enfign-bearer, that was next to him, forced him along with him towards the Enemy, 
crying out, Felloz»-Soldier ! advance your Enſign: which when they ſaw (wiz. that Camillas 
himſelf, though by old-age render'd unfit for ation, made way toward the Enemy ) the 
all in like manner ran forward, hollowing and ſaying with one accord, Follow rhe General. 
They likewiſe repere, thatan Enſign was thrown, by Camillzs's order into the Body of the 
Enemues ; and that the Anteſignanz were encouraged to regain it. They fay allo, that the 
Antians was there firſt beaten, and that a dread was infuſed not only into the Front, buc 
even the Reer too of the Army : nor did the force only of the Romans, back'd by the pre- 
ſence of their General, n the Enemy into confuſion ; but, beſidesrhat, there was nothing 
more terrible to the Volſcians apprehenſions than an accidental fight of Camillm himſelt. 
So that which way foever he went, he carried certain Victory along with him. And that was 
very plain from this inſtance; that when the leftWing wasalmoſt routed, he immediately took 
Horſe, and riding up with a Footmans Sheild in > hand, by his very preſence retrieved 
the Battel, and ſhew'd, that the reſt of the Army were Victorious. Now therefore they 
had hike to have got the day, but that they were hindred by the multitude and flight of the 

L hay themſelves were tired : when on a ſudden 
there came a thower pouring down with great violence, which rather obſtructed a cer- 
tain Victory, than put an end to the fight. Upon that they retreated, and the following 
night, when the Romans were quiet, made an end of the War. For the Latins and the 
Hernicans, leaving the Volſcians, went home, having ſucceſs proportionable to their evil 
Counſels. The Val eto ſeeing themlelves deſerted even by thoſe, in confidence of whom 
they had rebell'd, left thew Camp, and ſhut themſelves up in the Walls of Satricum: 
where Camillus began firſt to incloſe them with a Bullwark, and to attack them from 
a Rampire and other works. Which when he ſaw they did not hinder by any Sally 
forth ; thinking the Enemy had too lutle reſolution in them, for him upon that aecount 
to expect and wait for ſo lingring a Vitory ; he encouraged his Soldiers , not to tire 
themielves with a tedious tatigue , as they that actackes the Veians; for Victory 
was 1n their hands : and ſo ſcaling the Walls on every ide, through the great alacri- 
Hb his men, took the Town. The Yolſcians laying down their Arms furrendred them- 
ſelves. 

Buxzthe Generals mind was ſet upon a greater matter, which was the taking of Aztizm, 
the chief City of the Yolſcians: For that was the firſt cauſe of the late War. But becauſe 
fo ſtrong a City cou'd not be taken without great preparation ; Inſtruments and Engines 
of War, he, leaving his Collegue with the Army, went to Rome, to perſwade the Senate to 
Sack Antium. Whulit he was diſcourling upon this affair ( I ſuppoſe the Gods were pleaſed, 
tha the 4m3ian State ſhou'd continue ſomewhat longer ) there came Embaſladors from Ne- 
pete, and Sutrium, to delire aid againſt che Tuſcans : ſaying, that they had but a ſmall time 
co bring in their Auxiharies. Thither theretore did Fortune divert Camillas's Force, from 
Antium. For ſince thoſe places were oppolite to Erruria, and, as it were, Barriers and 
Gates thereunto : they did what they cou'd, upon any new defign, to ger poſleflion of 
them, as the Romans did to recover, and defend them. Wherefore the Senate thought fir 
that Camillas ſhou'd betreated with, to quit Antium, and undertake the Errurian War. The 
City Legions, which Servilizs had Commanded, were afligned him : though he wou'd ra- 
ther have had that experienced and well di{ciphn'd Army, which was in the Country of 

the 
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the Volſc; : but yet he refuſed nothing{ that was offer d by the Senate: ] only he deſird of 
that Yalerius might be his afliſtant and partner in the Command. Luintins and Heratius 
were ſent as Succeſlors to Valerius 1n the Volſcias Territories. So Furius and Valerins ſetting 
forth from the City arrived at Sutrium, where they found one part of the Town already 
taken by the Errurians : and the Townfmet, in the other part ſcarce able to repell the Ene- 
mes force by blocking up the Streets. Butthen not only the arrival ofthe Roman aids, but 
the very name of Camillus, which was of ſuch renown both among the Enemiesand their 
+ © Allies; for the preſent ſupported their declining condition, and gave [ their Friends ] time 
to bring in their Saccours. Wherefore Catmillus, having Arrided the- Army, ordered his 
Collegue to go with his Forces about, and attack the Walls on that fide, which the Enemy 
had gotten poſleflion of ; not ſo much out of any hopes he had that they mighthbe able to 
take the City by Scaling it, as that, when the Enemy was diverted to the defence of that 
part, the Townſmen , who were now wearted with fighting might be eaſed of their toil, 
and he himſelf have an opportunity to enter the Walls withont any oppofition. Which be- 
ing done at the ſame time on both fides ; ſo that the Errurians were eEnvironed by a double 
terror ; ſeeing their Walls attack'd with the greateſt vehemency, and the Enemy already n 
within their City ; they Sallied forth at a certain Gate, (which was the only one, not Be- 
{ieged)in a conſternation all at once. There were a great many of them ſlain as they fled, 
both 1n'the City andall over the Country : but the moſt part of them were killed by Furi- 
5's men within the Walls : whilſt Yalerius's Soldiers, being more nimble and- fic for a pur- 
ſur followed them, and made no end of killing [ thoſe, they overtook ] before night, when 
they cou'd no longer ſee them; When Sutrium was retaken, and reſtored to the Alhes, the 
Army was led to Nepete, which the Errurians now had wholly in their hands, being taken 
by Surrender. | } : 
They thought it wou'd coſt the more pains to retake that City, not only becauſe it was 
all in the Enemies poſſeflion, but alſo becauſe the Surrender had been made by the con- ; 
trvance of ſome part ofthe Nepeſines, who betray'd their City. Yet they reſolved to ſend 
to the chief of them ; 70 ſeparate themſelves from the Etrurians, and ſhew that integrity, and fi- 
delity in themſelves , which they had required of the Romans. Whereupon, when anſwer was 
brought back; That they were net able to do any thing at all in the caſe ; for the Etrurians had 
Poſſeſſron f their Walls, and the Guards of their Gates 5 They firſt of all pur the Townſmen in- 
ro a fright by pillaging the adjacent Country ; and {eeing that they had a more ſacred re- 
ard<a.the Surrender | which they had made tothe Errarians ] than to their Allhance [ with 
the Romans | the Roman Army got Fagots out of the Neighbouring Fields, and march'd up 
to the Walls. Where having fhlld the Trenches, they apply'd their ſcaling Ladders,. and 
upon the firſt ſhout and effort, took the Town. Thereupon the Nepeſines were ordered, 
ro lay down their Arms, and the Soldiers were commanded net to meddle with any of them! 
that was unarmed : but the Etrurians were all kill d, arm'd or unarm'd. And of the Nepe 
ſimes alſo, thoſe that had been the authors of the Surrender were beheaded ; though the 1n 
nocent multitude had their Eſtates again, and the "Fown was left with a Garriſon 1 
tr. Having in this manner retaken two Allied Cities from the Enemy ; the Tribune 
brought back their Victorious Army with great glory to Rome. The ſame year the Lati 
and the Hernicans were called to account , and asked , Why for ſeams ears togeth 
they had not ſent their Buota of Soldiers — zo agreement ? To which both Nations, 1n 
full Afembly, made Anſwer ; That there-was no publick fault or deſign to be laid to their 
charge ; for that ſome of their Youth were Soldiers in the Vol\cian Territories : but that thoſe young 
Men themſelves underwent the penalty of an ill deſign ; for there was ner an one of them that came 
home again. _ But that the reaſon why they did net ſend in ſuch a number of Soldiers, was their dai- 
ly dread of the Volicians ; who were a peſt, that ſtuck ſo cloſe to them , that they cou'd nt be rid 
of it even by ſo many continued Wars, ons upon the neck of another. Which when tke Senate 
heard, they were of opinion, that they rather wanted a fit opportunity, than good grounds, 
to make a War. | 
The following Year, when A. Manlizs, P. Cernelizs, T. and L. Quintins Capitelinus, L-Pa- XI 
pirius Curſor ( again ) and C. Sergizs ( again ) were Tribunes, with Conſular Authority, ; 
there broke out a grievous War abroad, but a more grievous/Sedition at home : the War, 
from the Ye!ſcians, to which there came 1n, as an addition, a revolt of the Larinsand Her- 
zicans ; and the Sedition, from whence it was leaſt to. be feared; even from a perſon of a 
Noble Family and great Honour, viz. M. Manlims Capitolinus ; who being a man of a 
proud Spirit ; as he contemn'd all thexwr Noblemen, envied one, and that was 44. Furins, 
a perſon very extraordinary both for his Honours and his Virtues. For he took 1t very 1l, 
that he alone ſthou'd bs 1n great Offices, and he alone with the Army : Fer he was new got to 
that height, that he recken'd thoſe , who were created at the ſame time, not his Collegues, but his 
Servants : when at the ſame time, if people wiou'd conſider well of it, their Country ccu'd not 
hawe been recovered from the Fnemy by M.Furius, had net the Capitol and Caſtle been firſt pre- 
ſerved by himſelf. Beſides, M. Furws ſer upen the Gauls, when their minds were divided be- 
ween receiving of Gold and hopes of Peace : but he himſelf repcll 4 them when they were im Arms 
Land juſt taking the Caſtle. That each Soldier had 6 jhare in Furius's glory, who help'd him to Con- 
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wer ; but no man living coa'd pretend to be a partner in his Viftory. Being puff d up with theſe 
kind of thoughts ( beſides that he was naturally very violent and tyrannical )- and ſeeing, 
thathis Circumſtances , among the Senators, were not ſo good, as he imagin'd they A 
tobe, he firſt of all, from a Senator, grew popular ; held correſpondence with the Magi 
ſtrates of the common People ; accuſing the Senate, and alluring the Commons; .and be- 
gan to be now born away by the publick vogue, and not by good Counſel ; deliring to be 
a Man of a great gather than a good name. Nor was he content wil the Agrarian Laws, 
which had 7 vat. been the ground of Seditions to the Tribunes of the people, but wenc 
about to advance his own —_ [ by an other method too ; for he ſaid har the burden 
of Debts was too great, and threaten'd not only poverty, and diſgrace; but put a man, that was 
ee into a fear * torture and Bonds : for indeed there were abundance of Debrs at that time 
(\which was a thing that mightily endamaged even the rich themſelves ) contrated by 
Building. Wherefore the Pallcian War, which was in it ſelf very grievous, and loaded 
with the revolt of the Latins and Hernicans, was made a pretext, whereby to gain more 
power : but the new deſigns of Marlizs rather compell'd the Senate to create a Didtator. 
Ind y Nats they did create A. Cornelius Coſſus, who choſe T. Quintius Capitolinus Maſter 
the Hor | | 
The Didator , though he ſaw, there was a greater feud ſet on foot at hbme, than 
abroad ; yet either becauſe it was neceſſary to make haſt ro the War, or ſuppoſing that, 
by a Vidory and a Triumph, he ſhou'd add new ſtrength to the DiRatorſhip, made a levy, 
and march'd forth ho he Pomptine Territories, where he had heard, the Volſcian Arm 
was to Rendezvouz. 1 don't doubt butthat, beſides the tediouſneſs that Readers will accuſe 
me of, for having given a Relation of the continual Wars with the Pel/ci, already deſcn- 
bed in ſo many Books, this alſo will fall under your conſideration (which indeed was a won- 
der even to me my ſelf , when I ſeriouſly thought upon the authors ot theſe things as nearer 
to thoſe times ) whence the Yolſci and the e£qui, who were ſo often Conquer'd had ſill 
new recruits of Soldiers. Which ſeeing it is an{wer'd, but omitted by the Ancients ; what 
can I ſay more than barely give you my opinion, which 1s free and peculiar to every-man, 
that wa i a conjeqture ? Fi probable, that either in the Intervals of their Wars, as it now 
happens in the Reman Levies, there were ſeveral Generations of young men one after ano- 
ther, whom they made uſe of to renew their Wars ; or that their Armies were not al- 
ways raiſed out of the ſame people; though the ſame Nation always made the War : or that 
there was aninnumerable multitude of Free-men in thoſe parts, which now-adays wou'd be 
ſolitary and deſert ( there being but a very ſmall number of Citizens left to make Soldiers 
of ) did not Reman Slaves inhabit there. This is certain, that Volſcian Army, though they 
been lately nuch diſabled by the Fortune and Condudt of Camilius, was ( as all Authors 
agrec ) veiy great : beſides the addition*of the Latins and Hernicans, with ſome Circeians, 
and Inhabitants of YVelitre alſo. The Roman Dictator having pitched his Camp that day, 


_ the nextday march'd forth with all encouragements from the Soothſayers, and having Sa- 
- crificed to appeale the Gods, went cheerfully up to his men , who at break of day ( as he 


had given orders) were raking up their Arms againſt the fignal of Battel ſhou'd be givea 
them; - Follow Soldiers ! ſaid he, the day *s ours, if either the Gods or their Prophets foreſee 
any thing to come : wherefore ( as it becomes men full of certain hopes, and ſuch as are to engage 
hand io hand with an Enemy too weak for them ) let us lay cur piles at our fear and arm our 
ſelves with cur Swords only. I wou'd not have you run forward from the place where you now 
are, but ſtand ſtill and receive the effort of the Foe. When they ſhall throw their fooliſh Darts and 
throng npon you, ſtanding your ground ; then let your Swords glitter, and think each man of you, 
that there are Gods, who aſſiſt the Romans ; and who ſent you to Battel with good Omens | or to- 
kens., ] Do yeu, Quintius ! be ſure to keep back the Horſe at the firſt onſet of the fight ; but when 
Jou ſee the Armies engaged foot to foot ; then bring in your dreadful Horſe upon them , whilſt they 


are already poſſeſſed with another fear, and chargmg up break their Ranks. 'The Horſe and Foot 


both fought, ashe had order'd them ; nor did exher the General diſappoine his Legions, 
or Fortune the General. 

The multitude of the Enemies relying upon nothing but their numbers, ' and viewing both 
Armies, went raſhly to the fight, and as raſhly quitted ; for though they thewed ſome au- 
dacity by the ſhout they made, threw their Darts, and were fierce enough at the: firſt on- 
ſet, yet they cou'd not endure the Enemies Swords, their fighting toot to foot, nor {o 
ch astheir faces , which glitter'd ( as it were ) throughthe ardour of their minds. Thear 
Vanguard therefore was repell'd, and their Reer put into confuſion : - belides that the Horte 
came in with their dreadful force. By that means the Ranks were broken in many places, 
all things were in diſorder, and the whole Army tofled to and tro ke a Wave. Atterthar, 
when the foremoſt fell, and every man ſaw, it wou'd be hus turn ere long to be {lain, the 
turn'd their backs. The Romans purlu'd them cloſe ; and whulſt they march'd off Arm' 
and in a full Body, the Foot were order'd to follow them ; but when it was obſerv'd, that 
they threw away their Arms, and were ſcarter'd un their thght all over the Country, then 
the Troops of Horls were ſent out, with a command, That they ſhould not ſtay ſo long to kill 


ſingle perſons, as to give the Body of the Enemy time the mean while to eſcape. It wau'd be ſuff- 
cunt, 
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cierit, if they by throwing of Darts and other terrible attions; hindr'dthe Enemies flight, or by ri 
ding up againſt them detain d their Army, till the Foot overtook- and totally deftroy'd them. They 
fled and the Romans followed them till 1t- was night: The Camp alſo'of the Volſei was 
taken and rifled that ſame day, and all the Booty, fave the Freemen, 'givento the Soldi- 
ers. The greateſt part of the Captives were Latins and Hernicans 3 and thoſe no ordinary 
fellows, ſuch as a man nught have thought had fought for pay ; bur there were found 
among them ſome young Noblemen; to make 1t evident,-that the YVol{cians were afliſted 
by publick Authority. "There were alſo ſome Circeians taken notice of and Inhabitants of 
Velicre ; who were all ſent to: Rowe 5 where, when the chief Serfmors asked them the que- 
ſton, they each of them plainly and truly declared to them,” as they had done tothe Dita: 
for, That their Nations were revolted | from the Romans. ] .-. - :+ 11708 
The Dictator kept his Afmy Encamped, not doubting in the leaſt but- that the Senate 
would Vote a War with thoſe People, when at the ſame time a greater affair arifing at 
home, forced them to ſend for him to Rome, ſeeing the Sedition grew higher every day, 
and became by meansof its Author more dreadful than before. For now not only Man: 
lzrs's Speeches , but his Actions too were popular to all appearance, and therefore tending 
eo a tumult, were to be | by the. Dictator ] confidered, | that a judgment might be rem 
with what intention they were done. When he ſaw a Centurion, who had done many 
famous exploits in the Wars, going to Priſon for Debt, he ran to him with his Train at his 
heels in the nudiſt of the Forum and laid hold on him ; and there exclaiming againſt the 
r1de of the Senate, the cruelty of the Bankers, and the nuferies of the common People ; 
= extolling the virtnes and Fortunes of that man, he {aid ; Then have [ with this right 
hand in vain preferved the Copy and the Caſtle, if I ſee my fellow Citizen and Soldier dragg*d 
into Slavery and Bonds, as thungh he were a Captrue to the conquering Gauls : whereupon hs 
paid the Creditor his Debtbetore all the people ; and fo ſer the Centurion ar liberty, who- 
conjurd all the Gods and Men, to thank M. Manlus, that ſer him at liberty, 'and was a Fa- 
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ther to the Roman People. Upan that being unmediately received into the tumultuous crowd, - 


he alſo increaſed the tumult, by ſhewing the ſcars that he had received in the Yeian, Gallick 
and other Wars : ſaying, Thar he, whilſt he was a Soldier, and by paying intereſt- upon intereſt 
a great many. times more than the principal, to retrieve a ruined Eſtate, was quite o'rwhelm'd' 
with Uſury : but that now he ſaw the light , the Forum, the faces of his fellow Citizens, and the 
good works of M. Manlius: that he hat all .the kind offices of. « Parent perform'd by him : that 


he devoted to him. all his Body, Life and Blood, that was lefi:; and that whatever'right he had'in 


bis Country, either Pyblick or private, as at that one mans Jerwice. - With theſe words the com-' 
mon People were fo animated, 'that'they ſubſcribed to one fingle Perſon ;: but then there 
was another thing added, which was of far.greater force to; put all affairs: into diſorder. 
For he put:a.Farm, that he: had in the Veiay Territories ( which was the” beſt; part of his' 
Patrimony ) into the Cryers diſpoſal ; ſaying,” I'U never ſuffer any of you, Romans, ( as long 


- as I have any Eſtate left ) to be ſentenced, or 'made Slaves'ow.. Now that fo enflam'd their 


minds, that right or wrong they ſeem'd refoly'd-to follow 'the vindicator. of their hberty. 
But. befides this he made Specches at home, full of accuſations againſtthe Senators : among 
whom, making no difference whether. he ſaid true or falſe, he laid-to their-charge, That the 
Treaſure of Gallck Gold was imbezell d by the' Senators : and that they were not-now content with 
the publick: Lands, unleſs they could convert. the: 'publick Money alſo to their own uſe : which if 
is were publickly diſcovered, the- common pecple might be eas d and diſcharg'd' of their Debts. 
Which fince the- People had hopes of ., ir ſeem'd- an unworthy a#, that, when there was Gold 
enough to be gathered out of Gaul to ſer the City free, it ſhould be-raiſed by Contribution at home: 
or that the ſame Gold, which was taken from their Enemies ſhould :hecome the prey of ſome few per- 
mms. Wherefore they went on, asking, where-ſo' much theft» could be concealed. 'To 
which he deferr'd his anſwer, and ſaid, That 'in -due time he would: tell them; which made 
them carelefs of other matters and turn all their carethat-way : nor was their'any doubt 
made, but that Marlins, if he told truth, would gain extraordinary favour among the Feo- 
ple, as, if his diſcovery were falſe .he would-nor fall into any great diſgrace with the S9- 
kh affairs were in this poſture, the-Didtator, being ſentifor from the Arm 
inclinations; -he commanded the Senate''to attend him ; and' then, ſurrounded with. that 
company, placed a Throne i'the Aſſembly Court, and ſent-a- Meſſenger for M. Manlixe : 


. 
k 


who being ſummon'd: by the Dictators order, -gave notice to his . Party, That the conteſt was 


20 coming «n,\and came with-a great Train of followers to the Tribunal. "The Senate on 
£0 ne fide;.and the Commons on theother ſtood, each looking toward'their Leader,. as 


they had beeniim- Battaha; Then, after flence was made, the:Dictaror began: »T-wiſh, ſaid. 
he, 1 and-the Roman Senate way agree with the. cormen People concernmg. other. makers as well dis. T 
m wvery confident we ſhall in what relates to you, and that mattey which Fam 1omquire' into. 


camein- 
to the Ciry : where having the-next day called a Senate, and ſufficiently tried the Peoples 
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ronching you. 1 find that you have put the City-in hopes, *thas"'t hey. may honsſt lp pay "what they" 
owe W. - the-Gallick Money,»which the chief Senators conceal. To which Tam fo'far from. being”, 
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an bimnderance, that on the comrary, M. One 1 encourage:ani{ adviſe y0u-$0' ; free" the. Garin: 
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will not ſuffer the multitude any ws. o to be diſturb'd with a fallacious hope. To which Mazl;- 


ſired it). bacame of a ſudden a voluntafy Giver, and order'd that a Colony of 2000. Reman 
Citizens ſhould be-carried to. Saricume : ta.each of whom there were ebigned two Acres 
andan half of .Land. Which ſince they logke upon as very little, beſtewed ypon a few, 
and- as a reward: for betraying  Ad:'Manlius, the remedy renewed and heigthen'd the Seduty- 
an, And naw- Mevlini's party were more remarkable chan: before for their fordid appe- 
rance and guley loaks ; and-the- dread being removed after the triumph by tus laying 
down the Pictatorſhip, had fetboth the tongues and minds of men athberty. 

Then ſeveral-people were publckly heard ro upbraid the multitude ; That rhey always 
raiſed their defenders to a vaſt: heighth by their favour, but efterward , in the very nick of all 
their danger frſeok chem. That Sp. Caflius who invited the Commons into the Country ; and Sp. 
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and cannot ſo many4end him any aid ? Now therefore the crowd departed not from that place 
{o much as in the night-time, but threatened to break open the Priſon; till that was grant- 
ed, which they would have had by force, and Marlizs, by order of the Senate, was freed 
from his Bonds. By which means the Scdition was not made an end of, but the Ringlea- 
der put in the head of it. -At the ſame. time the Latins and Hernicans, together with 
the Circeians, and thoſe of Velitre, who endeavoured to clear 'themſelves of having any 
hand in railing the Voſciav War, and demanded. back their Captives, that they might 
puniſh them according to their own Laws, receiv'd fad anſwers : but thoſe of the Colonies 
more ſevere ones ; For that they, being Roman Citizens had enter'd into curſed deſigns of Tu- 
ining their 0wn Country. "They therefore were not only deny'd their Captives, but alſo 
( though their Alles 1n that caſe were alwayes ſpared ) Proclamation was made in the Se- 
nates name ; That they ſhould forthwith depart the City , out of the preſence and ſight of the Ro- 
man People, left the priviledge of an Embaſſy, which was intended for foreigners, not for Citizens, 

migh the no prote&Fion to them. | 
Now when the Manlian Sedition began to break ont again, about the end of the Year, 
the Aſſembly was held, and there were choſen, for Tribunes Military with Confular Au- 
thority , out of the Senate , Ser. Cornelius Male mnerſis, ( a third time ) P. Yalerius Poti- 
71s ( aſecond time ) M. Furins Camillus ( a Gf time ) Ser. Sulpicins Rafas (a lecond 
time ) C. Papirizs Craſſus and T. Luinturs Cincinnatus a (ccond time, At the beginning 
of which Year, both the Senate and Pcople had a Peace very ſeaſonably "ke them 
from abroad ; the People, for that they, being not call'd away by any levy, had hopes, 
now they had {o potent a Leader, to rout the Ulurers : and the Senate, 1n that their nunds 
were not diverted by any foreign terror from healing their Domeſtick evils. Wherefore, 
{ince both f1des were now become more brisk, they were ready to join in the conteſt : be- 
Qdesthat Manlius, having furmmon'd the People to his Houſe, treated with the chief of 
them both night ani day concerning the methods of innovation, being now ſomewhat 
_ fuller of animoſity and fury, than before. . For that late diſgrace had kindled anger in his 
mind, who was not uſed to ſuffer contumely : and he was the more encouraged, for that 
the Dictator had not dar'd to dothat to him, which L2uintns Cincinnatus had done to Sp.Mz- 
lizs : as allo, that not only the Dictator had eſcaped the envy of his umpriſoriment by laying 
down his Dictatorſhip, but neither could the Senate themſelves have born it. He there- 
| fore being ar once putfed up and vex'd upon theſe accounts, incenſed the minds of the 
People, who were already onenpal ; ſaying: How long, for Heavens ſake, will you be igno- 
rant of your own ſtrength, of which nature would not have even brute Beaſts to be ignorant 2 
Reckon at leaſt how many you are, and how many Adverſaries you have, If you were to engage 
one to one, yet I am confident, you would fight with more vehemency for your Liberty, than they 
for Dominion : for look how many Clients have you been about each Patron , ſo many will you now 
be againſt one Enemy. Do but let them ſee that you are ready to take up Arms and you 1 have 
Peace. Let them ſee that you are prepared for force, and they ll ſoon give you back your right. 
We muſt all attempt ſumething, or each of us ſuffer all things. How long will ye ſtand, gazing 
round about on me? I for my part will not be wanting to aſſiſt any one of you ; therefore take you 
a care, that my Fortune miſcarry not. I my ſelf who am your vindicator, when our Enemies 
rhought fir, was on a ſudden made no body at all. - Yea all of you ſaw him, whohad kept cach of 
yeu from Bondage, dragg'd into Priſon. What have I to hop? for, if my Enemies ſhould dare 
ro do any thing more againſt} me? May 1 expe the fate of Caflius ard Maus ? You do well to abo- 
minate | any ſuch theughts, | No the Geds will hinder that ; but they l| never come down from Hea- 
wen for my ſake. They ſhuuld give you the ccurage to hinder this, as they did me, in Arms and 
in my Gown too, to defend you firm barbarous Enemies, and your tyrannical fellow Citizens. 
Has this great People ſo little a Sul, that you can alwaies think it ſufficient to have afjiſtance 
againſt your Enemies ? Nor will yeu maintain all conflict with the Senate, unleſs it beto deter- 
mine, how far jeu are willing to be commanded. Ner is this by nature planted in you, but 
you are Slaves by ſe. For why do you bear ſuch a ſpight againſt Foreigners , as to think it 
quſt for you to command them ? Becauſe you have -uſed to contend with them for Dominion, but 
againſt theſe perſins , to attcmpt rather than defend your liberty. But what kind of Gene- 
rals ſoever Y :n have had, what ſort of men ſoever you your ſelves were, you have gained all 
that you armed at , how great ſoever, either by your force or Fortune. Wherefore "tis now time 
70 try even at greater matters. Do but only venture upon your own ſucceſs and me, who ( Thope ) 
have had wery happy experience : you will with more eaſe ſet up one tro Command the Senators, 
than you did one to reſiſt them in their Commands. Dittatorſhips and Conſulſhips are to be laid le- 
wel with the ground, that the Roman Commonalty may lift up their heads. Wherefore ſtand to 
it, and forbid any Judgment to paſs tcuching Debts. I profeſs my ſelf Patron of the Commons ; 
a name, which my care and fidelity has laid upon me. But if you will call your Leader by any 
other more Illuftrious Title of Honour o* Command, you ſhall find him more Potent to obtain thoſe 
things ,that you deſire. Thereupon, is {aid, they began to di{courſe of ferting up a King: but 
it 15 not plainly fignified cither with whom | they treated] or to what end their counſels came. 
On the other tide the Senate held a conſultation touching the Peoples retiring into a pri- 
vate Houle, which was { as 1t happen d 2 in the Caſtle too, a place very __—_ ro 
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their ſibercy. Great part of the Citizens cry'd out ; They had need of Servilus Ahala, who 
ould not provoke-.a publick Enemy by ordering. mn to be haled to Priſon, but ith the loſs of. one 
Citizen, would put an end to a'Civil War. Thence they fell to a ſaying whieh 15 hghter in 
words, but had the ſame force, wiz. That the Magiſtrates fhould take care, that M. Manhus's: 
Communwealth received no detriment. Then the Tribunes , who had Conſular Power, and 
the Tribunes .of the People (for, fince they ſaw that there would be the ſame end of their 
power, as of the univerſal Liberty, they had now ſubmutted themſelves to the Senates Au-. 
ity ) altogether conſulted, what was neceſſary to be done. And when they foundthar 
ng but\-violence and laughter could enſue; and that that muſt coft them a mighty 
conflict ; them Ad. Adanius 9. Publilins , Tribunes. of the People | ſaid; } Why do we 
»nake that the Controverſie of the Senate and the Commons , which ought to be the quarrel of the 
bole City ag ainff one peſt ilent fellow? Why do we attack him and the People together, whom it « ſafer 
for us to (et apon with the Peoples Arms ; that be may fall even by his own ſtrength? We mtend 
to ſummon byn to his Tryal : nothing « leſs Popular, than the deſign of ſetting np a King dom. 
Aſſoon a5 the multitade ſee , that we do not contend with them, they will not only, of Adwocates, 
become Judges, but Accuſers alſo inſtead of the Commonalty : and look upon their Patrician as 
rhe party accuſed ; the Crime in diſpute between him and them to be a deſign to reduce the Com. 
monvealth into a Kingdom ; and conſequently favour no perſon or thing more than their own li- 
berty. | 
The whole Aſſembly approving of what they ſaid, they ſummon'd Marlius to Tryal : 
which when they had done ,- the People were at firſt diſturb'd ; that is to ſay, when they 
ſaw him in this ſordid cloaths, ſuch as perſons Accuſed uſed to wear : and no man rr 
him, not only of the Senators, but not ſo much as any of his Relations; no not his very 
Brothers 4. and 7. Manlins : which was a thing that till then had never been uſed ; thar 


in ſuch a dangerous caſe the Relations of the party did not change their Garb. For it. 


was known } that when Appius Claudius was put into Bonds, C.Claudixs though his Enemy, 
and all the Claudiar Family were in a ſordid Garb:, but this popular man was taken off by 
general conſent , becauſe he was the firſt, that revolted from the Senate to the Com- 
mons. When the day came, I do not find in any Author, what his Acculers objected 
againſt him, relating properly to his deſign of ſetting up a Monarchy, beſides the meet- 
ings of the Mulatude, "oe arr words, his giving money to the People, and hs falſe In- 
formation { againſt the Senate: '| though I don't queition but the things laid to his charge 


WET _ great ; fince the People deterr'd his Condemnation not 1n regard to his Caule, 


but the place [ the Camps Martins ] where he was Tried. This 1s worth our obſervation; 

at men may know, what and how great ations the unmoderate deiire of a Kingdomren- 
dered not only ungrateful, but bean tacelal alſo. For he 1s reported to have produced al- 
moſt 400. men , whoſe Debts he paid without Uſury ; whoſe goods he kept from being ſold, and 
the perſons themſelves from Slavery. Beſides which, he did not only recount his gallant exploits 
in the Wars, but brought forth into publick view the Spoils of Enemies that he had ſlain to the 


 Tumber of thirty ; preſents made to him by Generals, to the number of forty ; among which there 


were two very remarkable mural Crowns, and eight civick ones | 1. e. Crowns given for ſcaling 
a Wall, or ſaving a Citizen.| Beſides theſe, he produced ſeveral Citizens, whom he had ſaved from 
the Foe ; among whom was C.Servilius, made Maſter of the Horſe in hs abſence. And when 
he had related what he had done in the War, in an Oration that he made equal to the heighth 
of his performance ; he opened his Breaſt, which was all over ſcars , that he had received in 
the War ; and looking ever now and then toward the Capitol, call'd Jupiter and the other Gods 
down from thence to ſuccour his condition, and pray'd them, that they would give the People of 
Rome zhe ſame reſolution in bis dangerors circumſtances, as they had gruen him when, for the 
preſervation of the Roman People, he ſaved the Capitol : and begg d of every ſingle perſon and of 
them all in general, that they would look toward the Capitol and the Caſtle, and turn to the im- 
mertal Gods, when they paſſed Fudgment upon bim. Now the People being ſummoned by 
Centuries into the Campus Martius, where the party accuſed hfting up his hands -roward 
the @apitol, turned all his prayers from men to the Gods ; the Tribunes ſaw, that, unleſs 
they removed peoples eyes too from all objects, that might put them in mind of ſo gallant 
an Exploit, they, whoſe minds were {o prepoſletied, would neyer think him guilty of any 
real Crime : Wherefore they put off his Fryal to another day, and appointed an Afſem- 
bly of the People to be in the Grove, called Lucus Petelinus, from which there was no 
proſpect into the Capitol. There the Accuſation took, and ( as they reſolved it ſhould ) 
a ſad Sentence paſs'd upoa him, which was hateful even to the Judges themſelves. There 
are ſome Authors that lay, there were Duumvirs created, to enquire 1nto this Treaſon : 
[ for which Manlizs ] being Condemn'd was thrown by the Tribunes order down from 
the Tarpeian Rock: So that the ſame place was, to the ſame perſon, at once a Monument 
of is extraordinary Renown, and of the ſevereſt puniſhment, There were allo marks ſer 
upon him after he was dead : whereof one was publick ; viz. Thar, fince his Houſe had 
been, where the Temple of Funo Moneta, and a Work-houſe ſtand ; 1t was propoſed to the 
People, That no Patrician ſhould dwell in the Caſtle, or the Capitol : and another a mark upon 
his Fanuly ; in thatit was provided by a Decree of the Manlian Race, That noman ſhould - 
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after that time becalled M.Manlius. Now this was theend of that man; who, had he not been 
born in a free City,was a memorable perſon. The people ſoon after; when'there was no dan- 
ger from him, remembermg his great endowments , wiſh'd him alive again: and a Peſti- 
lence which 1f1a ſhort tum onſied (ſeeing there was no reaſon that occurred of fo great a 
mortality ) ſeemed to a great part of the City to have ſprung from Manlins's being fo py- 
niſhed : { for they ſaid ; ] That the _ was pollited with the blood of him, that preſerved 
it : and that the Gbds were angyy, that 

ed their Temples ont of the hands of the Enemy.” 


The next year, after the Plague, a dearth of proviſions, and that 4 tumour touching ? 


both thoſe evils had been ſpread abroad, they had many Wars to engage in; when L./a- 
terms, ( a fourth time ) A. Mavlins ( a thirdtime ) Ser. Swlpicius ( athird time) L. Liutretins; 
L. Amilins ( a third time ) and ' MM. Trebovins were Tribunes of the Soldiers with Conſular 
Authority. For there aroſe of a ſudden a new Enemy ( belides the Yolſti) whowere fene 
by a kind of fatality, to teazethe Roman Forces ) the Circejans, and Velitre, ( two Colo- 
mes which had for a long time defign'd to revok ) and the ſuſpicion they had of Latiurs } 
even the Lawwvinys, who had formerly been a very faichful and loyal People. Now the 
Senate {uppoting this to happen through-contempe, mn thatthe Revolt of the Yelirreſes, their 
own Citizens;. had been fo long unpuniſhed, made a Decree, That @ propoſal ſhould be made 
zo the People aſſoon as might be about declaring « War agamft them : and that the Commons 
_ be 1n the greater readineſs for ſuch at Expedition, - they- created 2uinquevirs [ five 
Officers ] for the dividing of the Porprine Lands, and Trinwuirs [ Three Officers ] to car- 
ry a Colony to Nepete. Then they propoſed xt to the People, ro conſent to a War : and 
accordingly all the Tribes, though the Tribungs were to nb- purpoſe againſt it, were for a 
War. There were preparations made for the War that Youl bur the Army was not led: 
forth by reaſon of the Peſtilence : which delay gave the Colonies time to beg the Se- 
nates pardon : and a great many of them were for ſending an humble Embaſly to Rome, 
had not the publick — ( as1t ſometimes falls out ) been involved-in a private hazard, 
and the FRE who firſt adviſed that Revolt from the Rem:4n5, ( for fear, leſt they, who 
were only obnoxtous to that Accuſation , ſhould be delivered up as Sacrifices to atone the 
Roman fury ) diverted the Colonies from their thoughts of Peace. Nor was this Embaſly ob- 
ſtructed in their Senate only, but great part of the Commons too were perſwaded to go 
out and plunder the Roman Tertitories : which new affront ruined all their hopes of 
Peace. There was alſo a report raiſed that year concerning a revolt of . the Pranebine : 
and upon complaint made of them by the Taſcalanes, Gabines and Lavicanes, into whoſe 
Countries they had made incutfions , the Senate gave ſuch a mild anſwer, that ic was 
thought, they did not give credit to the accuſations, becauſe they had no mmdthat they 
ſhould ſeem to be true. Þ | 

The next year Sp. and I, Papirins , being two of the new Tribunes Military with Con- 
ſular power, led the Legions to Velitre ; whilſt their four Collegues Ser. Corr. Maluginenfis, 
( a fourth time }) 2. Serwilins, Ser. Sulpicius , and L. «Amilins ( a fourth time ) were left be- 
hind to guard the City, and prevent any diſturbances in Erruria , if any new ones ſhould 
thence ariſe; all things being there 1n a ſuſpicious poſture. At Velitre they fought a ſuc- 
ceſsful Battel againſt the Preneftine Auxiharies , who were full as many as the People of that 
Colony: ſo that the nearneſs of the City was the vccation of the Enemies running away 
the ſooner, and their only refuge after their flight. But the Tribunes did not attack the 
Town, becauſe it was dangerous ; and they did not think fit to engage to the deſtruction of 
che Colony. Now there were Letters ſent to the Senate at Reme, with news of the Vito» 
ry, which were ſharper againſt the Preneſtine, then the Veliterne Enemy : Whereupon there 
was a War declared, by order of Senate, and conſent of the People, againſt the Preneſtines : 
who joyning the Yolſc;, theyear after, ſtormed Satricum, a Colony of the Romans, which 
was ſtoutly defended by the Planters, and after their Victory ſhewed a great deal of cruel- 
ty to the Captives. The Romans, taking that very JI, made Af. Furius Camillus ( a ſeventh 
erme ) Tribune of the Soldters ; who had for is Collegues A. and L. Poftumius Regillenſis, with 
L. Furius, Lucretius, and M.Fabius Ambuſt us. The Volſcian War was aflign'd to M. Furius out of 
courſe ; and he had grven him by lot, for his affiſtant (one of the Tribunes ) L. Furius ; 
not ſo much for the intereſt of the Commonwealth, as to be the foundation of all praiſe 
to his Collegue : not only publickly, 1n that he repaired what was loft by his raſhneſs; bue 
privately alſo, in that he rather fought the others good will, than his own glory. Camil- 
lus was now very old ; but yer the conſent of the People was againft him, when he would 
have ſworn himſelf off in the Aſſembly upon the ſcore of his Age and infirmity: for his wit 
was quick and his Body brisk ; befides that he had his ſenſes all in their full vigour, noe 
did civil affairs much diſturb him in his Warhke undertakings. He therefore having raiſed 


four Legions contiſting of 4000. men, and appointed the Army to meet next day at the ' 


E/quiline Gate, went to Satricum; where thoſe that had taken the Colony , being nor at 
all diſmay'd, but confiding in their numbers, 1n which they were ſomewhat ſuperior, wait- 
ed for him. Who when they ſaw the Romans approach, marched preſently out into the 
Field, reſolving ro make no delay, but try one puſh for all; feemng, by that __ ths 
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e ſhould be puniſhed juſt before their eyes, who had reſcyc. 
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ſtratagems of itheir ſingle General,” in which alone they put their truſt, weald dp the Ene- 
my; who were ſo few, no good at all. 


XXII. -:There was the ſame heat both in the Roman Army, and in one of the. Commanders : 


nor did anything hinder their. :engaging juſt ar that time, ſave the adviſe, and condudt of 
Cemillas, - who: ſought an-opportunity of ftrengthening his Forces with reaſon by protract-. 
ing the War. But-the Enemy was'ſomuch the more urgent; nor did they now ſet their Army, 
in Array before their own: Camp; only ; bur:marched into the midſt of the Plain, and by. 
bringing their Bullwark near the Enemies Camp, ſhewed a - proud confidence 1n their. 


own ſtrength. - This the | Reman Soldiers corild-nor- well endure : but much leſs ( one of 
- *-* the Tribunes Military ) L.;Farizs ; who as he-was fierce and hot both in age and inclina-: 
©. tion, was alfo filled-with hopes from their number, who took courage even upon the greateſt 
' * - uncertainty... He therefore farther inſtigated the Soldiers ( who'were of themſelves already 


incited ) by leflening the Authority of his .Collegue ( the only way he could ) upon the 
{core of his}Age : ſaying, That Wars were deſigned for young men, and that courage grew and 
decreaſed with. mens Bodies. That he was become, inſtead of the keeneft Warrior, the greateſt 
lingerer : and-that he, who was wont to take Camps and Cities , -when he came to them, upon the 
firſt effort, now ſpent bis time idly within his Bulwark. For what could he hope would be any ad- 
dition to hs own party, or a dimunition of the Enemies force ? what occaſion © what time ? 
what place, x0 lay an Ambuſcade ? That the old mans deſigns were now grown cold and dull. 
But that Carullus had already. lived and got renown enough : what reaſon therefore had they 
to ſuffer the ftrength of a City, which ought to, be immortal, to wax old and feeble with 01: mor- 
zal Body ? With this kind of diſcourſe he had turned the whole Camp to his 11de ; and 
then ſeeing they deſired , 1n all partsof it, -to fight, ſaid ; AM. Furizs ! We cannot reſtrain the 
bent and mcliuation of our Soldiers ; beſides that the intolerable pride of the Enemy, whoſe con- 
rage we, by delays, have augmented, inſults over ws: do thou therefore , who art but one man, 
give way to the whole Body,: and ſuffer thy ſelf to. be overcome by advice, that thoun mayſt the 


ſooner Conquer in the War. | To which Camillus.replyd; That neither be himſelf nor the Ro» 


XXIV. - 


man People had ever had canſe to repent either | of has Condu&t or Fortune, in any Wars, which 
ro that day had been left to bis. ſole management. That now he knew he had a Collegue, who 
was in Commiſſion equal .to himſelf ,” though he outdid him in Vigour and Youth : ſo that, as to 
the Army, he bad uſed to govern, not to be ruled. But he could not withſtand hs Collegue's Au- 
thortty ; let hims do, in the name of Heaven, what he thought beſt for the Commonwealth, He 
only deſired that: his Age might - 6btain the favour, that he might not be in the Front of the Bat- 
tel ; though to. whatſoever was the duty of any old manin War, he would not be wanting. Qn- 
ly this he begg'd of the immortal Gcds, that no accident might make his advice commendable. 
But neither was this his wholſom opinion regarded by men, nor his pious prayers by the 
Gods : for I. Furivs who was for fighting, ſec the Van in Array, whilit Camillzs (etled the 
Reer ; planted a jtrong Guard betore the Camp ; and then ſtood himſelt upon a riſing 
ground as an intent ſpectator to lee the 1fſue of another mans adventure. 

Aſſoan as ever they were engaged, the Enemy, out of Policy, not fear, retired : for 
there was a gentle: aſcent on their backs, between the. Enemies Army and their Camp 
and, becauſe they had ſtrength enough , they had lefr ſome ſtout Regiments ready Arm'd 
and 1n Battalia, behind themin their Camp, who, when the fight was begun, and the Ene- 
my was come near to.their Bulwark, were to ſally forth. Now the Romans by followin 
the Enemy, as they gave back, too haſtily, were drawn into an inconvenient place an 
obnox1ous to. this ſally : ſo'that the terror being all turn'd upon the Conquerors, what 
with their new Enemy, and what through the ſteepneſs of the place, diſheartened the Re- 
man Army. For the Vol[cians came freſh upon them, who had made that ſally out of the 
Camp ; and they roo renewed the fight, who had pretended to run away. And now the 
Reman. yoldiers d1d not recover themſelves , but , forgetting their late briskneſs, and an- 
cient glory, all turn'd their backs and ran again as faft as poflible to their Camp : nll Ca- 
millas, being fred up upon his Horſe by thoſe , that ſtood about him, and ſetting the 
Rere-guard with all expedition 1n their way, ſaid, Is the, fellow Soldiers ! that fight , you 
deſired * What man, what God is there, that you can accuſe * The firſt was the effect of your 
raſlmeſs, as;this is of your cowardiſe. You that have followed another Commander , pray, at this 
time, follow Camullus, and as you uſe to do by my conduft, Conquer. Why do you look toward 
the Bulwark and Camp ? It ſhall not entertain one man of you, unleſs he be Viftorious. At firſt 
when thole that ran away heard this, they ſtop'd for ſhame : and ſoon after, when they 
law the Entigns turn back , and the Army face about, ran upon the Enemy, and the Ge- 
neral ( who beſides that he was famous for ſo many Trumphs, was venerable tor his Age 
00 ) py himſelf into the Front of the Battel, where there was moſt toil and danger : up- 
on which the Army blamed, each man, themſelves and others; but mutuaily encouraged 
one another too with ſuch a cheartul ſhout, as went through the whole Body of them. Nor 
was the other Tribune behind-hand in the affair ; but being ſent by his Collegue ( who 
was making good the Bady of Foot ) to the Horſe, did not rebuke them ( for his being a 
ſharer in the blame had made that an improper thing for him to do ) but turning wholly 


trom Commands to intreaties, deſired them one and all, That they wonld pardon him for 
| the 
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the ill ſucceſs of that day. For, T | ſaid he ] though my Collegue were againſt it, made my ſelf 4 
partner in the raſtmeſs of a irude rather, than in the prudence of one ſingle man. Camillus 
fees his own glory in both your conditions : but I, anlefs the fight be renewed ſhall find'( which is 
a moſt wretched thing ) my Fortune equal with that of you all, but ſholl ſuffer difyrate alone. 
Hereupon it ſeemed the beſt way, now that the Army was in fach a wavenng condiri- 
on, to quit their Horſes and ſer upon the Foe on foot. ' And accordingly they marched 
with glittering Arms and great courage ta that part, where they ſaw the Foot Forces were 
moſt put to't: nor did the Commanders, or the Soldiers remit any thing of the greareſt 
demonſtration of their courage. So theevent provd what an affiſtance their reſohte con- 
rage was to them ; and the Vo/ſcians, running that way , which they had lately retreared 
our of a pretended fear, now under a real canſternajion, were meny of them flain, both 
in the fight it ſelf, and afterward their flight: buf the reſt in the Camp, which was ta- 
ken at the ſame time ; though there were yet more taken, than kill'd. | | 
When they took an account of the Captives, a company of Tyſca/ans, who were known XXY: 
fo be ſuch, were ſeparated from the reſt, and brought to the Tribunes. To whom upon : 
examination thay confeſſed, That they bore Arms by the publick allowance of their Supe, 
riors ; Camillus therefore , being moved with the fear of ſo near a War, faid, He would 
carry the Captives immediately to Rome, left the Senate ſhould be ignorant, that the Tuſculans 
were revolted from their Alliance ; and that in the mean time his Cltegue ( if be thought fit ) | 
ſhould Command the Camp and the Army. Now that one day had taught him, notto pre- 
fer his own Counſels before better. But yet neither did he himſelf, nor any one elfe in 
the Army think it reafonable, that Camillzs ſhould bear the blame of having ruined the 
Commonwealth : beſides that in the Army and at Rome too it was the common report 
( fince their affairs were carried on among the Vo!/c; with ſich variety of Fortune ) That 
L. Furius had been the occaſion of their defeat and flight, but M. Furius had gotten all the renown. 
When the Captives were brought into the Senate, and the Houſe had declared, That chey 
| would make War againſt the Tuſculans, the management of ir being commuted to Ca- 
millas, he defired, that he might have one aſſiſtant inthe buſinefs. Whereupon ' being per- 
mitted to chooſe which of his Colleges he pleaſed ; he, contrary to every bodies expe- 
| ation, choſe L. Furins : by which a& of good nature, he nat only leffened the infamy of 
| his Collegue ; but gain'd to _— great honour. But = for all this there was no War 
| * with the Tu{culans; who by manifeſt figns of Peace repelled the Roman force, which by 
their Arms they could not. For when the Romens entered their Confines, they remove 
not from any place near the Rode, nor omitted the Tillage of their Lands ; befides 
that the Citizens ſet the Gates of their City wide open, and wenr out in their Gowns tg 
meet the Generals ; and Provifions were carried out of the City and Country toointo the 
Roman Camp. Camillus therefore, having Encamped before the Gates, was deſirous tg 
know, whether there were the fame appearance of Peace within the Walls, as had beeg 
made in the Country, and ſo went into the City : where ſeeing all the doors open as 
well as the Shops ; all chings expoſed to publick view ; the workmen every one about their 
own bufineſs , and that the Schools founded with the norfe which he Sckakin in them 
made ; beſides that the Streets were fll'd,- among the reſt of the crowd, with Women and 
Boys, who went toand fro, as their ſeveral occations led them, he could diſcover nothing | 
that was like fear in them, or even fo much as admiration ; hnt was fain to'caft his eyes % 
quite round, to find, where the War had been, For there was no ſign either of any things 
being any where removed, or Jaid afide for a time; bur all things were in fach a peace- 
ful poſture ; that one could hardly have thought = had ever heard of a War. | 
He therefore being overcome by the patience of the Enemy, ordered their Senate to XX YL. 
be called, and told them ; Twſculans ! 'You are the only People wo have yer found out true Arms, - 
and true Force, to defend your ſelves from the ho of the Romays. Get you ro Rome, 10 the 
Senate : they'll tell you, whether you formerly deſerved punifhmemt 'more than now you do pardon, 
T will not anticipate the honour of a publick kindweſs ; but Ul grant you begve to "4. ardon, and 
the Senate will give ſuch ſucceſs to your Petitions, as rhey think F When the Tu/cultans came 
to Rome, and the Senate of them, who were fo lately faithful Albes, was ſeen to Rand with 
ſad countenances in the Porch of the Court, the Roman Senators were prefencly concern- 
ed atit, and order'd them even at that time, to be call'd in mare hke Friends than Ene- 
mies. Then the Dictator of Tu/culum made this Speech : 4s You, goue Fathers ! ſee 
( againſt whom you have declared and made War ſtanding in the Porch of your Gonrt, in the 
ſame manner were we equipped when we went out to meet your Generals, and their Legions. This was 
pur garb, and the garb of our People ; and always ſhall be, wnlefs at any time we take up Arms 
from you, and for you. We thank your Generals and your Armies too, hat they believed their 
eyes more, than their ears: and where there Was Wo jew of Hoffility they themſekyes made wone. 
i therefore deſire of you that Peace which we have kept : and beg, that you would turn your Arms 
wpots thoſe places ( if any ſuch there be ) that are at War with you. If we muſt try by ſuffering, 
what power your Arms have againſt us, we'll try it unarmed,” that's our reſolution: Heaven grent, 
it may be as ſucceſsful as it is pious. As to the accuſations, at which you were ſo conternd as 19 
declare War againſt us, though they are already confured by our ations, and need ti6 words to 


baffle 
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baffle them, yet though they were true, -we think it ſafe enough for us even to confeſs them, ſince 
we have ſo manifeph repented of them : for we may well grant that 29e have offended you, when 
ou are worthy to receive ſuch ſatufation. To this effe&t was the_Tuſculays Addreſs : who 
obtained Peace for the preſent, and not. long after the freedomof the City too : ſo that the 
Legions were brought back from Tuſculum.. . Ah | | | 

Camille having got great honour by his Condu& and courage in the Yeolſcian War, by 
his ſacce(-in the Twſculan. Expedition, and, upon all occaſions , by his patieace and mo- 
deration . toward his Collegue, went: out of Office, after the Tribunes Military for the 


. next Year were Elected ; whoſe names were L. and P. Valerizs, ( Lacins a fifth time, and 


Pablizs a third time ) C. Sergius ( a third time ) L. Menenins ( a ſecond time ) Sp. Papirias, 


' 3nd Se. Cordelia Maluginenſis, That Year, they wanted Cenfors too, by reaſon of the un- 


certain report that went about cOncerang the publick Debts: ſeeing that the Tribunes of 
the People aggravated the chief cauſe of that animoſity, chough the Creditors were wil- 
ling to.leſſen it, whoſe intereſt it was, to have the World think that the money was not 
paid for want of honeſty rather than ability in the Debtors. Thereupon they choſe for 
Cenſors C. Sulpicins Camerinus, Sp. Poſtumins Regillenſis; who had no ſooner begun the Pole, 
but it was interrupted by the death of Poſtumizs, becauſe it was not lawful to create a Col- 
legue toa ſurviving Cenſor. . Wherefore , when Szlpiczzs had laid down his Office, there 
were other Cenſors created ; who being: not duly choſen did not bear that Otfice : and 
to create a third pair ( ſecing the Gods did not ( as it were ) accept of Cenſors for that 


Year) war not conſiſtent with their Religion. But the Tribunes ſaid, that was an into- 
lerable. cheat .put upon the Commons : and, T hat the Senate were not willing to hear Witneſ- 


ſes, ſtate the publick Accounts, or look into every mans Eſtate, becauſe they would not have it 
known what the publick Debts came to , which would demonſtrate that cne part of the City was ru- 
ined and undone by the other :. when at the ſame time the poor Bankrupt Commonalty were expo- 
ſed to ſeveral Enemies ,, and. Wars were now in all places, without any difference, ſought after ; 
the Legions having been led from Antium to Satricum, fFom Satricum to Velitrz and thence <a 
Tuſculum. That they bent their Forces now againſt the Latins, Hernicans, and Przneſtines, 


-nore out. of hatred to their fellow Citizens, than to their Enemies, to wear the Commons in Arms 


quize out of heart : and nat giving them time to breath, or ſo much leiſure as once to think of liberty ; 
or to appear at a publick Afanb), , where they might over-hear the Tribunes diſcourſe touching the 
method of leſſening the Uſurers profit, and of gutting an end to other grievances. But if the Peg- 
ple remembred the ancient liberty of their Fore-Fathers, they would neither ſuffer any Roman Cs- 
FiSen to be made a ſlave upon the ſcare of. bis Debts, nor any Levy to be made, til ſuch time as, 
the Account of them being inſpeted, ſome way. were thought of to leſſen them, and every man 
Ezew, what he had of his own and what he ow'd: and, if he had his Bod) left at liberty , whether 
that too ought to be put into. Slavery. The reward of a Sedition which was thus propoſed 
ſoon raiſed it to an heighth :. for { we were many , perſons. condemned to Slavery, and rhe 
Senate had ordered, upon the news of the Frome War, that there ſhould be new Le- 
gions raiſed : both of which, what by.the help of the Tribunes and the conſent of the Com- 
mons together, began to be obſtructed : for neither did the Tribunes ſuffer thols that were 
condemned. to be carried away; nor did the younger ſort give in their names, ſeeing the 
Senate had leſs regard to the intereſt of Creditors in getting the money which they had 
lent, than to the Levy., For. now it was reported that = Enemy, who. came-from Pre- 
neſte, were fate down in the Sabine Territories. But in the mean. time that very reporc 
had animated the Tnbunes: of the People to carry on the conteſt which they had under- 
taken, rather than deterred them : nor was there any other means to extinguiſh Sedition 
in the City, than by that War, which was adyanced even to their very Walls. rk 
For when the Preneſtines were told, That there was. no Army raiſed 'at Rome, nor any Ge- 
neral yet pitched upon”, but . that the Senate and the Commons were ſet 4gainf each other : 
their Commanders, ſuppoling that a good occaſion, forming a Body with all ſpeed , 
ſtraight waſted all the Country before them, and carry 'd their Entigns up to the Colling 
Gate. Thereupon the City. was 1n a great conſternation, and made a general Alarm , 
running one Tall up upon the Walls and to the feveral Gates. So thatart laſt, being di- 
verted from Sedition to War, they choſe T. Quintizs Cincinnatus Dictator, who made 4. 
Sempronius Atratinius Maſter of the Horſe. Which being once heard ( ſuch was the ter- 
ror of that Magiſtrate ) the Enemy immediately retreated from the Walls, and the younger 
Romans came together '{ to be liſted] upon the Dictators order, without any manner of 
lay. Whilſt they were raiſing the Army at Rome, the Enemy lay Encamped not far from 
the River Ala. Where Tavaging the Country round about they bragg'd to one another, 
That they had taken a place, which was fatal to the City of Rome: and that the Romans ſrould 
be in the ſame fright there again, and run away. as faſt as they did inthe Gallick War. For if 
tbe Romans feared a day, that was ſet apart Fs Religious Duties, and remark d with the name 
of that place ; bow woul they read Allia it ſelf (which as the go ſo great a ſlaughter) 
more os the Allian day ? There they would certainly fancy they ſaw the killmg looks of the Gauls 
and the ſound of their voice would be in their ears. Thus forming images ot vain things with 
thoughts as vain as them, they repoſed. all their hopes in the ominous circumſtances; and 
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Fortune of the place. The Romans on the other fide, knew well enough, that, whereſoever 
they had a Latin Enemy, it was the ſame, whom they had defeated at the Lake Regillus and 
kept in [laviſh Peace for 100. years together, That the place, by being famous for ſo great 
a {laughter, would rather incite them to blot out the memory of the diſhonour, than make 
them afraid, leſt there night be ſome Country, which it was not lawful for them to 
Conquer. Yea, 1t the Gauls. themſelves ſhould come againſt them, that they would fight 
in that place at the ſame rate , as they did at Rome, when they retrieved their Coun- 
try, and as they d1d the nexr day at Gabi; : then, when they ſo brought it to paſs, 
that there was no one of the Enemies, who had entered the Walls to carry the news 
- thar good and ll fortune home : and with theſe reſolutions on both ſides they came to 
Alita. 


.pronins ! doſt ſee, how they are come to Allia as truſting in the fortune of the place? I wiſh the 
Gods may give them nothing, that may be a greater ſecurity , or aſſiſtance to them. But do thea 
rely upon thy Arms, the courage of our men, and charge in full career the main Body of their Ar- 
my : whilſt I with the-Legions will attack them, when they are diſordered and in a conſternati- 


on. Be witneſs, Aſſiſt us, Oh ye Gods ! that are Witneſſes to our League ; and take due revenge 


both for the offence committed againſt you, and the cheat put upon us by making uſe of your ſacred 
Names. The Preneſtines could not bear the ſhock either of the Horſe, or Foot; but their 
Ranks were confounded at the firſt onſet and ſhout; and ſoon after, ſeeing their Army 
could not, in any part, ſtand their ground, turn'd their backs. Whereupon being con- 
ſternated, they ran, through the force of their fear, even beyond their own Camp; nor 
did they ſtop, before they were within fight of Preneſte. There thoſe that remained 
after their thght took a certain place , which they could quickly fortifie with tumultua- 
ry works : left, if they had gone within the Walls, the Country might preſently have been 
burnt, and, when all things were laid waſt, a ftege laid to the City. But when the Vi- 
&orious Reman, having ritled the Camp at Allia, was come up, they left that Fortreſs too; 


and ſcarce thinking the Walls ſecure , ſhut themſelves up in the "Town of Preneſte. There 


were eight Towns more under the Donunion of the Preneſtines : to each of which the War 
was transferred, and, after they were one after another with no great difficulty taken, the 
Army. was carried to Five ; which was likewiſe taken. Then they came to Preneſte the 
chief Seat of the War, which they retook not by force, but ſurrender. T. Quintius, after 
he had been Victorious in one ſet Battel, taken two Camps of the Enemies, and nine 
Towns by Storm (betides Preneſte, upon ſurrender ) return'd to Rome : and brought in 
Triumph a Statue of Fupiter Imperator from Preneſte into the Capitol. It was dedicated be- 
eween the Shrine of Fupiter-and Minerva, and a Table hung underit, as a Monument of 
his Exploits with an Inſcription to this effect : Fupiter and all the Gods were pleaſed, that 
T. Quintius the Di&ator ſhould take nine Towns. The twentieth day after he was created, he 
laid down his Dictatorſhip. | hy 
Then they held the Afſembly for chooſing of Tribunes Military with Conſular Autho- 


Tity : at which the number of Patricians and Plebeians was made _ for out of the Se- 


nate were/eleed P. and C. Manlins, with L. Fulius, and the People choſe C. Sextilius, M. 
Albinius 4nd L. Antiſtius. To the Manlii ( tor that they were above the Plebeians in point 
of Birth, and in greater favour too than Fulius ) was allotted the Province of the Veolſc; 
out of courſe, without caſting Lots or ſo much as any debate or conference | among hi 

Collegues : ] whereof not only they a while after, but the Senate too, that had given it to 
them, repented. For before they had ſearched the Country, they ſent out certain Troops 


to Forage : concerning whom there was falſenews brought as if they had been circumvent- 
. ed. Whereupon the Manli making all the haſt they could to reheve them (without ſecu-- 


ring the author of the report , who was a Latin Enemy, inſtead of a Reman Soldier which 
| he told the Generals he was ) ran themſelves headlong into an Ambuſcade. Where whilſt 
relying only upon the Soldiers valour, they made what refiftance they could in ſuch a 
diſadvantagious place, killing and being kill'd, the Enemy 1n the mean time invaded the 
Reman Camp that lay upon a Plain on the other fide. And indeed theſe Generals ruin'd 
all their affairs upon all occations through their raſhneſs and want of skill : and what re- 
mained ( of their Armies ] that the Fortune of the Reman People and the courage of the 
Soldiers , which was ſteady even without a Governour, prelerved. Theſe things being 
related at Reme; they thought fit firſt to make a Dictator : upon which when news came 
that all things in the YVol/cran Territories, were at quiet ; andit appeared, that they did not 
know how to make uſe of Victory and good occaſions, the Armies and Generals were 
called back from thence too: nor had the Romans any more diſturbance from thole parts 
than from the Yo!/c;: ſave that there was a rumour at the. latter end of the Year, that the 
Preneſt ines had got the Latin People to join with them and rebelled. The fame Year there 


. was a new Colony carried to Seria, upon their complaint that they wanted Inhabitants : 
' and though they had not had ſo good ficcels in War, they enjoyed the comfort of quiet at 


home, which was owing to the good will that the Commons bore to the Tribunes Mulitary 
Art 


The Reman Didtator, after the Enemy was in fight, and ready to fight, ſaid ; 4. Sem- XXIX. 
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XXXI. © At the begintirty of the next Year there broke out a great Sedition, when Sp. Furiae, 
U. C. ©. Servilizs (a ſecond time ) C. Licinizs, P.Cletins, M. Horatins and L. Geganizms were Tri- 
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bunes Military with Conſular Authority. The ground and cauſe of this Sedition was the 
Peoples Debts : which to inquire into Sp. Serwilizrs Priſcns and 2. Clelius Siculus were made 
Cefiſors, but were hindered from doing that buſineſs by a War. For frighted Meſſengers 
firſt of all, and after that a general concourſe of people out of the Country brought word, 
That the Volſcian Legions were come imro the Roman Confines, and were a ravaging all __ 
them. In which conſternation ſo far were their civil conteſts from being reſtrained by 
foreign terfor, that onthe contrary the Tribunes were ſomuchthe more violent to hinder 
the Levy; till cohditions were impoſed upon the Senate ; That no man, till the War was 
over, ſhould pay Tribute, or give any judgment concerning the money that was lent : which re- 
laxation being accepted by the Commons, there was no ſtop put to the Levy. When the 
Aew Legions were raiſed, they thought fit, Thar the Legions ſhould be divided and two ſeve:. 
+ol Armies led into the Volſcian Territories. Sp. Furins and AM. Horatius went to the nghec 
hand toward the Sea-coaſt and to Arntium, mil 2. Serwilins and L. Geganins went to 
Mountains on the left hand, toward Ecerra. But they met not the Enemy on either hand; 
and therefore they plundered the Countrey, not in that ſtragling manner as the Yoiſcians 
did, ( who took their Booty tnore like thieves than Soldiers, in a conſternation and 1n haſt, 
as relying only upon the diſcord of the Romans, and fearing their courage ) bur, as they 
were a compleat Army, fo was their fury proportionable ; yea 1n' time too great and ſe- 
vere. For the Volſci, fearing, leſt the Army ſhould come out of Rome in the mean tune, 
made inrodes into the utmoſt borders of their Country ; but the reaſon why the Romer 
on the other hand continued even in the Enermes Country was, that he might provoke 
his Enemy to fight. Wherefore when they had burnt all the Country Houſes and ſome Vil- 
lages alſo, and not left any fertile tree, nor ſo much as Seed to give them hopes of any frumr 
ts come, they drove away all the Booty of Men and Cattel that was to be found without 
the Walls and fo led both their Armies back to Rome. | | 
Aﬀer the Debtors had had ſome little reſpite to breath in, now that things were ſecure 
from all” Enemies, judicial proceedings og again to take place : and they were fo far 
from having any hopes of leflening the old Intereſt-money, that a new Debt was con- 
tracted by a contribution toward the making of a Wall for which the Cenſors had agreed, 
thatic ſhonld be built with ſquare Srone. Which burden the Commonalky were forced to 
Jubmit to, becauſe the Tribunes of the People had ne'r a Levy to hinder. They were like- 
wiſe compelled by the power of the Nobility to make all the Tribunes Military Patricians, 
whoſe names were Le/Emilnes, P. Valerins'( a fourth time) C. Veturins, Ser. Sulpicins, L. and 
C, Duintins Cincirinatus. By the ſame means they prevailed fo far, as to raiſe three Armies 
#gainft'the Tatins and the Voltcians; »yho then had join dtheir Forces and lay Encamp'd at Satrioum 
(for there wis no body that withſtood the Liſting of all the younger ſort ) cne to Guard the City ; an 
other to be ſent upon ſudden Expeditions, if any riſing ſhould happen elſewhere; and the third, 
which was much the ſtrengeſ# , 'to be led ro Satricum by P. Valors and L. Emnnlus. Where ha- 
ving found the Enemies Army ready marſhall'd in a plain, they preſently engaged : butbe- 
fore they had perfeed their Victory, a violent ſtorm of Rain forced them to quitthe Com- 
bat. The next day, they renewed the fight : and for ſome time the Latin Legions elpect- 
ally, who had by their long Alliance been throughly _ the Reman Diſcipline, with 


*<qual courage and fortune made reſiſtance. But the Horſe charging up broke their Ranks ; 


upon which diforder the Foot too came in : and as the -Remar Army got ground, ſothe 
Enemy Rtr1loft it; till at laſt, when the day was like to be theirs, the Reman force became 
intolerable. So the Enemy being routed, { fince they made to Sarricum, which was two 
miles diſtant, and not to their own Camp, were flain chiefly by the Horſe; and their 
Camp taken and rifled. From Sarricum, the night next after the Battel, they wene in a 
kind of flying Body to Antinm : whither though the Reman Army purſued them at the ve- 
Ty heels, yet their fear was ſwifter, than the Reman fury. By which means the Enemygot 
within the Walls, before the Romans could overtake, or ſtop the: very Reer of their Bo- 
dy. After that they ſpent ſome days in ravaging the Country ; tfince neither the Romans 
wete furniſhed with due Provihons to attack the Walls, nor che Enemy with force enough 
to'endure a Batre]. | 

Then there aroſe -a Sedition between'the Antians and the Latins : in that the Antians, 
*being *overcome with'their misfortunes and ſabdu d by War ( 1n which they were not only 
born, but now grown old ) were inclined to a Surrender z but their revole, after -a long 
Peace, hadmade the Latins, whoſe courage was yet entire, more reſolute to perſevere in 
War. The 'thing that put an end to this conteſt was, that both of them were ar laſt 
convinced, they could neither of them hinder'the other trom proſecuting their delign. So 


the Larins went forth and vindicared themſelves ( as they ſuppoſed ) from the Alliance ofa 


diſhonourable Peace : and the A4ntians, being nd of ſuch troubleſom judges of their whot- 
fom'Counſels, Surrendredtheir Ciry and Country to the Romans. Thereupon the fury and 
'Tage of the Laris, becauſe they-could neither hurt the Romans by a War, nor keep theVel.- 


ſes ſtill 1n Arms , broke out to that degree, -that they ſet-fire on «he City -of Satricum, 
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which had been their firſt refuge afrer there defeat : nor was there any. Building in that Ci- 
ty left ſtanding ( for they threw fire-brands into alt places both Sacred and Protane) except 
the Temple of Mature : though 'tis ſaid, 1t was not their Religion, nor their fear.of the 
Gods, which kept them from violating that roo, but a dreadful voice, that was heard our of 
the Temple with ſad menaces, if they did not remove their wicked fire far from thoſe ſacred Walls. 
Now when they were inflam'd with that rage, their fury carry'd them to' Txſculum, to take 
_—_ upon that People; for that they, having deſerted the Common Council of the Lz- 
tins, had made themſelves not only Allies but Citizens of Rome. And ſo happening to 
come thither at unawares as the Gates were wide open, they took all the Town, except 
the Caſtle, upon their Shour. The Townſmen with their Wives and Children fled all into 
the Caſtle ; andſent Meſſengers to Rome, to inform the Senate of their condition. Upon 
that there was an Army carried to Tyſculum with ſuch ſpeed as became the honour of the 
Reman People ; which was Commanded by L. Quintize, and Serv. Sulpicizs, two Tribunes 
Militarv. There they ſaw the Gates of Tuſcalum ſhut, and the Latins, who had the con- 
cern of Beliegers and People beſieged at once upon them, defending ry the one hand ) 
the Walls, and (on the othor ) attacking the Caſtle; ſo that they terrified others and were 
themſelves atthe ſame time affrighted : bur the arrival of the Romans had changed the re- 
ſolutions of both parties. For 1t had reduced the Tuſculans from a great fear to the greateſt 
cheartulneſs, and dejeRted the Latins from an almoſt certain confidence of taking the Ca- 
Rle ( becauſe they had already taken the Town) to ſmall hopes of themſelves. Then 
there was a ſhout ſet up by the Tuſculans in the Caſtle ; which was ſeconded by a greater 
trom the Reman Army ; and the Latins were hard put to't on both ſides. Nor could the 
now either endure the efforts of the Tuſculans, who ſallied down from the higher ground, 
or beat off the Romans who were gettins up the Walls and endeavouring to utbar the 
Gates. But the Walls were firſt taken with their ſcaling Ladders: and then the Bars of 
the Gates were broken : and ſeeing there were two Enemies at once upon them, one be- 
fore, the other behind ; and that they had neither ſtrength to fight, nor room ro run 
away , they were all {lainupon the place even toa man. When they had recovered Tuſcx- 
lum from the Enemy, the Army was led back to Rome. 


But look how much more quiet all things were, that year, abroad, by reaſon of their XXXIV. 


ſucceſs in War, ſo much more did the Tyranny of the Senate, and the muſeriesof the Com- 
mons daily increaſe at home; fince for that very reaſon , that they were all forced to pay 
their Debts together, their ability to pay was 1mpeded. Wherefore ſeeing there was no- 
thing to be had 1n ſfpecie , they BB 1 their Creditors by 1ignominy and corporal | capt 
ment by being condemned as Cheats, and made Slaves of ; and that Penalty went for pay- 


ment. By this means not only the loweſt , but even the chieteſt of the Commonalty were 
ſo caſt down, that no underſtanding and experienced man had the courage, not only to 


ſtand for the Tribuneſhip of the Soldiery, among the Parricians, ( which was a point, that 
they had ſo earneſtly endeavoured to gain ) but to ſue for, or take upon them even Plebez- 
an Offices ; ſo that the Senate ke, to have for ever recovered the poſleffion of that ho- 
nour, which was only. uſurp'd by the Commons for ſome tew years. Bur to take off the 
other party's jollity, a ſmall reaſon ( as it often does) of attempting a great matter inter- 
ven'd. M. Fabirzs Ambuſtus, a potent man, not only among thoſe of lus own Rank, bur 
with the Commons alſo, ( for that he was thought among that ſort of people not to deſpiſe 
them) had two Daughters ; the Elder of which was Married to Ser. Slpicias,and the Younger 
to C. Licinius Stolo, an eminent Perſon, though a Plebeian :* and his not contemningthat Ath- 
nity got Fabizs great good will among the Vulgar. Now it fo fell out, that, as theſe two 
Siſters were talking ( as 'tis uſual.) one with the other at Ser. Sulpicizs's Houſe, one of Sul- 
icixs's Lifors [or Serjeants,] when he came home from the Court, knock'd with a Rod 
(as the cuſtom 15) at the door. At which the younger Siſter, who was not uſed to any ſuch 
cuſtom, being fr1ghted, her Siſter laughed at her, and wondred that ſhe ſhould be ignorant 
what the matter was. But that Lughter incenſed her very much ( as Womens minds are 
ealily diſturb'd upon the leaſt occahon ) beſides that, I ſuppoſe , ſeeing how many moe 
followed Sulpicius, asking him, What Service he had to command them? made her think her 
Siſter was happily Married ; and therefore ſhe lamented her own fortune, out of a dif- 

tisfaction that every body has when they are outdone by their Relations. Her Father hap- 

ning to ſee her in that confuſion through her late grief of mind, ask'd her, what ſhe ail- 
ed? To which ſhe reply'd, but pretended ſome other cauſe of her ſorrow ( but it was net- 
ther ſo kind as it ought to have been 1n Treſpe& to her Siſter , nor very honourable in re- 
gard to her Husband) till at laſt by nuld Queſtions he got her to confeſs, The cauſe of her grief 
as, that ſhe was Married to a Man below her , and into a Family, that was not capable either 
of Honour or common Faveur. Upon which Ambuſtus comforting his Daughter, bad her, be of 


good cheer ; .and ſhe ſhculd erelcng ſee the ſame Henours at her Houſe, that ſhe had ſeen at her Siſters. 


Then he began to adviſe with his Son-in-Law, taking L. Sextizs allo into the Conſult, who 


_ "was a ſtrenuous young man, and wanted nothing, that could be hoped for, except it were to 
be of a Nobly Family. : w_ 


4 t> Now 
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Now they thought the beſt ground for innovation was the Peoples vaſt Debts ; which 
evil the Commonalty could not hope to alleviate, but by placing ſome of their own Parry 
inthe higheſt Offices. They therefore thought it their buſineſs to contrive that ; nut bur 
that the Plebeians , by their induſtry and endeavours had gone fo far 1n it already, that if they 
puſh'd on, they might arrive at the higheſt pitch, and equal the Senators, as much in Ho- 
nour as in Courage. For the preſent they look'd upon 1t as neceſſary that there ſhould 
be Tribunes of the People choſen ; that by that Dignity they might open a way tor them- 
ſelves to other Honours : and accordingly there were Elected for 'Tribunes, C. Licinus and 
L. Sextius who promulgated Laws, that were all againſt the power of the-Nobility, and 
for the good of the Commons : one, concerning the Debts; That, dedufting that from the princi- 
pal, which had been paid for Uſe ; that which remained ſhould be paid in three Years in equal por- 
tions : another, concerning the meaſure of Lands ; that no man ſhould have above 500. Acres : 
and a third; That there ſhould be no Aſſembly for chooſing Tribunes Military, and that one of 
the Conſuls ſhould be elefed out of the Commons : all which were very great things , and could 
not be obtained without the greateſt and moſt vigorous oppoſition. Wheretore when all 
that men ſo much defire, ( as Lands, Money and Honours ) was at ſtake, the Senate being 
1n a great fright, and finding no other remedy for their publick and private deſigns but an 
Interpsſition, which they had experience of in many Conteſts heretofore ; they got their 
Collegues to thwart thole Tribunes Propoſals : who, when they ſaw the Tribes ſummoned 
by Lzcinixs and Sextius to give their Votes, they, Guarded by the Senate, would neither fuf- 
ter the Bills to be read, nor any other folemn A& to be done for the People to pais into 
a Law. And now after the Aſſembly had been often call'd to no purpoſe, the Bills being 
thrown out ; Very ell, (21d Sextius ; ſince you are pleaſed to lay ſuch ſtreſs upon an Interceſſion, 
we'll defend the Commons with the very ſame Weapon. Come on, you Gentlemen of the Senate ; 
pray” appoint an Aſſembly for the chooſing of Tribunes Milttary : Tll ſee, that the Word Veto | «. 
e. | forbid it | which you now with ſo much joy hear our Collegues unanimouſly pronounce. Nor did 
their menaces prove vain : for there were no Aſſemblies held but for chooſing of £diles, 


- and Tribunes of the People. Come, and Sextius being made Tribunes of the People again 


ſuffered no Curule Magiſtrates [ ſuch as came to the Senate in their Chariots ] to be cho- 
ſen; and that defe& of Magiſtrates , occafioned by the Commons chooſing two Tribunes 
the ſame that were the year before, and their obſtructing the Aſſembly for chooling Tri- 
bunes Military, continued in the City for five years. 

All other Wars were atan end; but the Colony at YVelitre, being grown wanton through 
long eaſe, becauſe there was no Roman Army, not only made incurſions into the Rowan 
Territories, but attack'd the Town of Tſculum alſo. Which a@ion, ( when the Tuſculans, 
their old Allies and new fellow Citizens deſired their aid ) made not only the Senate, bur 
the Commons alſo very much aſhamed. The Tribunes therefore remutting their 1nter- 
ceſlion, there was an Aſſembly held by an Interrex : at which there were choſen for Tri 


+ bunes Mary, L. Furius, A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpicius, Ser. Cornelius, with A. and C. Valerius , 
n 


who did not find the People in any wiſe fo obedient at the Levy, as in the Aſſembly. Bur 
nevertheleſs having with much ado raiſed an; Army, they not only removed the Enemy 
from Tu{culum, but forced them into their own Walls; and Yelitre was now Beſteged with 
much greater vigour, than Ti{culum had been before. Burt yet 1t could not be raken by 
thoſe, who firſt began to beftege it. There were new Tribynes Military firſt created, 
whoſe names were, £.Servilins,CYeturius, A.and M.Cornelius, 2. 2intius, and M.Fabws: though 


* even theſe Tribunes alſo did nothing at Yelirre worth remembring. Things were now 1n 


greater” danger at home : for befides Licinivus and Sextius, that made ſeveral Laws , and 


were now the eighth time made Tribunes one year after another, Fabins allo being a 


Tribune Military, and Stelos Father in Law, ſaid he would certainly ſtand up for thoſe 
Laws that he had formerly propoſed. And whereas there had been eight of the College 
of Tribunes Plebeians ar firſt againſt thoſe Laws, there were now but hve only ; who ( as 
it uſually happens among thoſe, that revolt from their party) being blinded in their under- 
{tandiag ſpoke other mens words and back'd their Interceflion with nothing but what they 
had been taught at home : ſaying ; That a great part of the Commons were abſent in the Ar- 
my at Velitrz © that the Aſſembly ought to be differr d\till the coming of the Soldiers, that the 
whole Commonalty might Vote for their own good. Sextius and Licinius with part of their Col- 
legues, with Fabius, one of the Tribunes Military, who had Icarnt by experience in ſo ma- 
ny-years time,” to manage the People, teized the chief of the Senate, whom they called 
forth | to anſwer for themſclves ] by interrogating them upon the ſeveral Caſes, which 
were propoſed to the People : How durſt they deſire, that, when the Commons had butt two 


- Acres of Land apiece, they might have above 590? That they might each of them enjoy the Eſtate 


of almoſt 300. Citizens , when a Commoners Land was ſcarce enough to build a convenient Houſe 
upon, or fer a Burial place © Would you have the poor Commons, who are overwhelmed with Uſu- 
vy, unleſs they ll pay that, rather than the Principal, deliver their Bodies np to bonds and torture : 
and to be hajed in droves every day out of the Forum into Slavery ? Noblemens Houſes to be fill'd 
with Priſuners ? and a private Fayle to be, wherever any Patrician dwells © 
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Having inveighed againſttheſe baſe and wretched doings, before the Peeple, who ſtood XXXVIL 
in fear of their Creditors, ſo as that they ſtirred up greater indignation in their Audience, 
than in themſelves, they farther affirm'd ; That the Senate would never make an end of get- 
ting the publick Lands into their own hands , nor murdering the People with Uſury, till the Com- 
mons had choſen one of the Conſuls out of their .own Body, to be the keeper and maintainer of their 
Liberty. That the Tribunes of the People were now contemned, as being an Order, who by inter- 
ceding themſelves deſtroy'd their own Authority. That there could be no right done , as long a4 
zhe Conſuls had all the power of commanding, and they only ;# forbidding ; and that till the right 
of commanding as communicated the Commons would never have an equal ſhare in the Common- 
avealth, Nor ought any man to think it enough ,-that there ſhould be ſome reſhe& had to the 
Commons in the Conſular Aſſemblies ; for unleſs it were made abſolutely neceſſary, that one of the 
Conſuls ſhould be a Commoner, no Piebeian would ever be choſen. Had they already forgot, though 
it was Voted , that they would chooſe Tribunes Military rather than Conſuls, for that Very rea- 
ſon, that the Commons alſo might be advanced to the higheſt Honours, yet there has not been one 
Tribune Military choſen out of the Commonalty theſe four and forty years ? How could they ima- 
gine, that they would willingly beftow Honour upon the People, where there was but two Places 
zo diſpoſe of , who had been uſed-to fill eight places with [ Patricians | at their choice of Tribunes? 
or that they would ſuffer any way to be made to the Con{ulſhip , who had ſo long blocked up the 
Tribuneſhip ? But that might be gained by a Law, which could not be obtained by favour ; and 
therefore they ought to put one of the Conſuls places out of diſpute, for the People to have acceſs to : 
becauſe if it were left in queſtion, it would always be theirs , that could make the beſt intereſs. 
Nor could that be now ſaid, which they were formerly wont to throw out ; viz. that there were 
none among the Commons, fit to make curule Magiſtrates. For has the Commonwealth been mana- 
ged with more ſloth or imprudence ſince P, Licinws was Tribune, who was the firſt that was cho- 
ſen out of the Commonalty, than it was in thoſe times, when none but Patricians were Tribunes 
Military? No, quite conurary ; for ſome Patricians, after their Tribuneſhip, were condemm'd | for 
what they had done in their Office] and ſo as never any Plebeian. The Lneſtors too [ they 
ſaid | as well as the Tribunes Military, began a few years ago to be elefed ont of the Commons : 
mor did the Roman People repent of &r- an one of them. That the People therefore had nothing 
mow to get but the Conſulſhip ; which was the wery Fortreſs and Pillar of their Liberty. If they 
once arrived at that, then the People of Rome ould think that their Kings were certainly Ba- 
niſhed, and their Liberty was ſecured, For from that day the People would bs poſſeſſed of all 
things, wherein the Senate outdid them ; viz. Authority , Hon»ur, the glory of War, Birth, 
and Quality ; which were great things for them in their own Perſons to enjoy, but greater, to be 
left to their Poſterity. When they ſaw that theſe kind of Speeches were acceptable, they 
promulgated a new Bill ; Thar, inſtead of Duumwirs | :20 Officers ] to look after the Sacrifices, 
there ſhould be Decemvirs | Ten ſuch | created; in ſuch a manner, that part of them ſhould be 
choſen out of the Commons and part out of the Senators : but they differrd the Aſſembly, to 
paſs thoſe Bulls, till the coming of that Army, which wasthen Beſieging Velitrz. | 
But the Year wasat an end,before the Legions were brought back from Yelitre: and there- xxxv1. 
fore the buſineſs touching thoſe Laws was put off for the new Tribunes Military [ to fi- 
niſh:] for the Commons choſe the fame Tribunes again, and eſpecially thoſe two, that 
were the propoſers of thoſe Laws. The perſons ele&ed for Tribunes Military were T. 
Luintins, Ser. Cornelins, Ser. Sulpicins, Sp, Servilizs, L. Papirins, and L. Veturizs. At the ve- 
ry beginning of the Year they came to the laſt puſh about the Laws; and when the Tribes 
were called, ſeeing no Interceflion of their Collegues withſtood the propoſers, the affright- 
edSenate fled to their two laſt ſhifts, their higheſt Authority, and their chiefeſt Magiſtrate; 
reſolving to make a Dictator. The _ made choice of was M. Furizs Camillizs, who 
rook L. e/fmilins for his Maſter of the Horſe. The propoſers of the Laws too, ſeeing 
ſo great preparations made by their Adverlaries, did not only themſelves ſtrengthen the 
Caule of the Commons with great reſolutions, but allo appointed an Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple and called the Tribes to give their Votes. When-the Dictator, compaflſed round with 
a Band of Patricians , had fate him down, full of wrath and menaces; ſeeing the matter 
was argued at firſt with the fame carneſtneſs as before, between the Tribunes of 
the People who propoſed, and oppoſed any Law; and that the more powerful -of right 
the Interceflion was, the more 1t was overborn by the favour that was ſhewed both 
to the Laws themſelves and thoſe that propoſed them ; yea that the firſt Tribes paſſed 
them : Then Camil/s ſaid ; Romans ! ſince the paſſion of the Tribunes and not lawful Authority 
now guides you; and that you evacuate all Interceſſion ( which was formerly gain'd by a ſeceſſion 
of the Commons ) by the ſame force that you procured it ; I, as Dittator ( not upon the publick ac- 
count, more than for their ſakes ) will ſtand by their Interceſſion : and will by my Authority defend 
their right of giving a negative Vote to aid the Commons. Iherefore if C. Licinus and L. Sex- 
tius yield to the Interceſſion of their Collegues , I'll not put any Patrician Magiſtrate into the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Commons. But if they ftrive, againſt the Interceſſion, to 1mpoſe Laws upon the Ci- 
ty, as theugh it 2ere taken | by an Enemy | I will not ſuffer the Tribunes power to be by it ſelf 
diſſolved. Now, when, in oppoſition to what he ſaid, the Tribunes of the People went on 
wuh their bufineſs as faſt as before: then Camilirs , being mightily enraged, FI 
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Li&ors [ Serjeants } to turn the Common People out of the Aſſembly ; adding theſe me- 
naces ; That if they went on, he'd make all the younger ſort take the Military Oath, and carry 
an Army forthwith out of the City. This put the Commonalty into a great fright, but n 
rather heightened than leflened the reſolutions of their Ringleaders : but he, before the 


-matter was determined one way or t'other, laid down his Office : either becauſe he was 


not duly created, as ſome ſay; or becauſe the Tnbunesof the People propoſed to the Peo- 
ple, and they Enacted, That if M. Furius had done any thing as Difator, he ſhould be fined 
500000. Deneeres. But I am apt to think that he was deterred by the Auſpicies more, than 


any new fort of Bill,that was propoſed ; and that not only upon the ſcore of his diſpoſition, 
but becauſe P, Manlizvs was immediately made DiRator 1n his ſtead : ( for to what purpole 


was it to make a Dictator to decide that Controverſie , in which A. Furizs had been over- 
come 2?) and alſo becauſe the ſame 2. Furizzs was Ditator the next Year; who reſolved, 
not without ſhame no doubt, to recover that Authority, which had been diminiſhed the 
"_e before in him : yea farther , becauſe at the ſame time, that they pyens to mult 

im, he might either have oppoſed this Bill too, whereby he ſaw himſelf ſo treated, or ar - 
leaſt not hindered thoſe, for the ſake of which this was made : and laſtly, becauſc even to 


* this day, as long as ever the Tribunes and the Conſuls have contended one with another, 


XXXIX. 


XL. 


the Dictatorſhip has advanced itill higher, and higher. 

Between the time that the former DiRatorſhip was laid down, and the new one taken 
up by Manlizs, there was an Aſſembly of the People held ( as in a kind of Interregnum ) 
by the Tribunes: at which it appears, which of the Laws propoſed were moſt pony ro 
the People, and which to the propoſers of them : for they conſented ro the Bills touching 


Ulury and the Lands, but reje&ed that which was for one of the Conſuls being choſen 


out of the Commonalty : and both thoſe matters had been accompliſhed, had not the Tri- 
banes ſaid, That they conlulred the People upon all together. After that P. Marlizs the 
Dictator favoured the Commons, and made C. Licinius, who had been a Tribune Military, 
Maſter of the Horſe, though a Commoner : That, I am told, the Senate took 1ll ; and that 
the Dictator was wont to excuſe himſelf to them upon the ſcore of his near relation to Lici- 
ris : but ſaid at the ſame time ; That the Dignity of a Maſter of the Horſe was no greater, than 


that of a Conſular Tribune. Licinius and Sextius, after the Aſſembly for chooling of Tribunes 


of the People was appointed, fo behaved themſelves, that, by ſaying they had now no 
mind to have that honour continued to them, they incited the Commons more than ever 
to do what they pretended to refuſe. They ſaid ; They had been now nine Years expoſed, as 
in a Battel, againſt the Nobility, to the greateſ® hazard imaginable of their own perſons and 
Eſtates, but withcut any benefit to the Commonwealth. That now both the Bills that were pro- 
mulgated and all the ſtrength of the Tribunes power was grown old, as they were, That their Laws 
were oppoſed, jf of all, by the Interceſſion of the Cullegues : ſecondly, by ſending away the Youth 
70 the War at Velitrz ; and laſtly, that there was a Diftatorian thunderbolt prepared againſt 
them. But that now neither their Collegues, nor any War, or Diftator withſtood them ; for the 
Difator had given a good omen that be would agree to have a Plebeian Conſul, by making a 
Plebeian Maſter of the Horſe. That the Commonalty only hindered themſelves and their own ad- 
wvantages. That they, it they pleaſed, might ſoon have the City rid of the Creditors, aud the 
Lands free from the unjuſt Peſſeſſors of them which benefits when would they eſteem ſo gratefully 
as they ought, if, whilſt they had Bulls propoſed for their own advantage, they cut off all hopes of 
Honour from the propoſers of them * That it did not ſuit with the modeſty of the Roman People to 
efire, that they might be eaſed of the Uſury ; and to be inſtated in Lands, that were wrongful- 
ly kept from them, by thoſe great Men, through whom they got thoſe things ; and yet to leave old 
men, that had been Tribunes, net only without Honour, but withour ſo much as the hopes of it. 
Wherefore they adviſed them to conſider with themſelves what they would have : and after that 
declare their yy in the Aſſembly for chooſing of Tribunes. If they deſired tro have all the pro- 
mulgated Bills paſs'd together, they ought to make the ſame perſuns Tribunes again: for they ſhould 
carry what they had propoſed : but if they would barely accept of what was needful for evary one 
in bus private capacity, there was no need of continuing an envied honour ; nor ſhould either 
they themſelves have the Tribuneſlnp, or the People, what was promulgated. 
Upon this obſtinate Speech of the Tribunes, though the indignity of what they ſaid had 
ſtruck the reſt of the Senate with amazement and {ilence, to hear it. Ap. Claudirs Craſſus, 
they ſay, ſtood forth, more out of hatred and anger, than any hopes he had to oppoſe 
them; and ſpoke to this purpoſe : Romans! it w no new, or unexpetied thing, if I too at this 
time hear, what has been always objected againſt our Family by the ſeditious Tribunes : viz. That to 
the Claudian Race nothing has ever been from the firſt riſe of it, more ſacred in this Commonwealth, 
than the Majeſty of the Senate : and that they were always Enemies to the Peoples advantages, The 
one of which charges I neither deny, nor go about to diſprove : viz. That we, ever ſince we hawe 
been taken into the City and the Senate, have done our utmoſt endeavour, that it might be truly 
ſaid, the Majeſty and grandieur of theſe Families, among which you were pleaſed to place ns, has 
been rather augmented, than diminiſhed. But as to the other, Romans ! I dare vouch beth for my 
felf and my Anceſtors ( unleſs any man thinks, thoſe things, that are done for the good of the Com- 
munvealth in genera!, are diſadvantagious to the Commons ; as tho' they lived in another City) that 
We 
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we never did any thmg, to owr knowledge, either as private men, 0r..in any Office, which was in 
fmrious to the Common People : and that no man can truly tell of one 20rd or attion of ours againſt 
their intereſt, though ſome there were againſt their wills, Could: I forbear, though I were nut come 
of s Noble Family,. but an ordinary Roman, who only knew my ſelf to be bork 6 ingenuons Pa- 
rents, and to lus int @-free City, to ſay this ? That L.. Sextius there, and C. Licinius,: our perpe- 
tual Tribunes ( forſooth ) hawvetaken ſo much liberty theſe nine years, wherein they. have domineer-. 
ed like Kings, as to ſay, they l not give you the freedons of Voring, either in Aſſemblies, or in ma 
king of Laws. You, lays he, ſtall make ms the tenth time Tribunts apon condition. What's that, 
but as if they ſhould ſay, What others deſire, 2ve fo much diſdain, that we will not accept of it With- 
ont ſome great reward ? But pray, what u that reward, for which we may have you ſtill Tri- 
bunes of the People ? Why, that you accept ( ſays he) of our rg, whether they pleaſe or dif- 
leaſe you, whether profitable or unprofitable , all together. 1 beſeech you, the Tarquimian Tri- 
mes of the People ! ſuppoſe me, a ſmgle Citizen, to cry out from the midſt of the Aſſembly : By 
Your good leave, let us chooſe, out of theſe Bills, thoſe that we think wholſom for ns; and rejet: 
the reſt. No, ſays he, you ſhaw't. Thou | Citizen, whoe'r thou art] 2ouldſt give thy Vote concern- 
ing Uſe-money, and the Lands, which belongs to you all ; and may not this Miracle then be done 
in Rome , for thee to ſee ( what thou abhorreſt and abominat # ) L. Sextius and Licinius here, 
Conſuls! either take all ; cr I'll offer nothing. Tuſt as if a man. ſhould ſet before a perſon that 
were ready to ſtarve, Poyſon and good Meat at the ſame time; and then command him, either 
to abſtein from that which was wholſom Food, or mix them both together. Would not a preat 
many upon thas [core , if this were a free City, cry out 5 Get thee gone with thy Tribuneſhips and th 
Bills ? What thou doſt not propoſe, that which # advantagious to the People, will there be wind 
elſe to do it ? If any Patrician, if any Claudius ( which they would have to be a more envied 
name ) ſhould ſay, either take all, or I'll offer you nothing; which of you, Romans !- would endure 
it ? Will you never conſider things , rather than perſons ? but always hear, whatever ſuch a Ma- 
giſtrate ſays, with great regard , and turn your ears from what any of us ſay ?. But truly, 
Jour manner of ſpeaking i not at all like'that of Citizens. What ? What ſort of Bill is it, which 
they are angry that you rejeft? Why, Romans ! 'tzx much like this : viz. 1, ſays he, deſire, that 
you may not have leave to make ſuch Conſuls , as you think fit. Does he ſay any thing elſe, who 
orders you to chooſe one Conſul out of the Commonalty ; and will not let you have the power to chooſs 
two Patricians ? If there were Wars now, ſuch as the Etrurian War was, when Porlena was 
got wpon Janiculum : or ſuch as the Gallick War. of late, when, except the Capitol and the Ca- 
ftle, all theſe things were in the Enemies hands : and L. Sextius there ſtood for the Conſulſhip with 
M. Furius here, or any other Senator ; could endure that Sextius ſhould certainly be Conſul, 
and that Camuillus ſhould ſtorms for being rep en ? Is thus the way to make Honours common | to 
both Orders | ? by making it lawful for wo Plebeians 10 be choſen Conſuls , but not two Patrici- 
ans ? or impoſing it as neceſſary that one be choſen out of the Commons, and leaving is at liberty 
whether either of ther ſhall be a Patrician, or no ? What ſociety, what equality this? Is it a 
ſmall matter, if thou comeſt in for a part of that wherein thou never hadſt any ſhare before, unleſs, 
whilft thou deſireſt a ſhare, thou take the 20hole along withit ? Tfear, lays he, left, if it be Iaw- 
ful to chooſe two Patricians, you will chooſe ner a Plebeian. What's that, but as much as to ſay; 
becauſe you will not willingly chooſe thoſe that are wwworthy, Ill lay a neceſſity upon you of chooſing 
thoſe, that you reſolve againſt ? And what s the conſequence of this, but, left he ſhould owe that 
kindneſs to the Peoples favour, that, if one Plebeian and with two Patricians, he may ſay, he was 
choſen by the Law, and not by their Votes 
They ſeek, how they may extort, not how to ſue for Honours ; and reſolve ſo to obtain the greateſt 
Honours, as not to owe ſo much for them as for the leaſt; chooſing to ſtand for great Offices, when 
they have opportunities, not upon the ſcore of their deſerts. Is there any man, who diſdains to be 
lookt into, or valud ? who thinks it reaſonable that be alone ſhould be ſure of ſuch and ſuch Ho- 
UT, areng a company of Competitors that ſtruggle for them at the ſame time ? who will not ſub- 
wit himſelf to your judgment ? 2vho wonld make your Votes, inſtead of voluntary, neceſſary, and, 
infead of free ones, ſervile ? I paſs by: Lacs and Sextus, wheſe years of perpetual power you 
namber, like thoſe of Kings, in the Capitol. Who us there in this City ſo abje, but that he as m @ 
readier way to the Conſulſhip, by the help of this Law, than any of ws or our Children? For you 
cannot chooſe us ſemetimes though you'd never ſo fain, but you are forced to chooſe them, even 
againſt your wills, But I have ſaid enough of the indignity [ of theſe things ] ( for Dignyty be- 
longs to men) what ſhall T ſay of the Religious Rites and Aulpicizs [ being abuſed, } which * an 
immediate contempt and affront to the immortal Gods ? That this City was Built by the direftion 
of the Soothſayers , and that all things both in War and Peace, at home and abroad, were done by 
the ſame Authority, who knows not £ Who then had the care of the Auſpicies committed to them, 
according to the uſage of our Anceſtors ? Why the Senate had. For no Plebeian Magiſtrate is 
created with that Ceremony. Yea ſo peculiar are the Auſpicies to us, that the People muſt not on- 
ly create what Patrician Magiſtrates they do create according as the Soothlayer diret#s, but we 
alſo our ſelves without the Vote,of the People can duly declare an Interrex ; and have Aulpicies 
in private, which they bave not even among their Magiſtrates. What themdoes he do leſs than take 
away the Auſpicies, who by makmg Plebeians Conſuls, takes them from the Senate, who are the 
enly perſons that can have them * Let them now laugh at Religions Rites : for what matter ist, if 
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the Chickent:will-nt feed?-.-if they go bat flawly. out. of the Coop -if -a Bird bode ul lack ? © Theſe 
are (mall matters. but yet our Anceſtors made this the: greateff State in. the World by it comtemming 
rf yas things. \ We on the" contrary in our. -Age, as thaugh-2ve needed not the. favour of the. 
Goas, e all. Ceremonies. ' Then let Prieſts, Soothlayers iand.the. chief 'Sacrificers be choſen 
- out- of the. dregs of the People 5 let ms ? t Jupiter's Prief's.\ Mitre upon any. Bodies bead, [0 be 
be_but a Man, and. let us deliver-the Anciha:[:ſacred-Shields } the Temples, the Gods and the 
care of them "to: Villains : let wo, Laws be made- tor\ Magiſtrates, created with. any. due Ceremony ; 
« nor the Senate give. Authority to- the Centuniate Aſſemblies. but let Sextius. and Iacinws, like 
Romulus. and Tatuus, Reign 4nthe City of Ronie;::hecauſe. they give away other mens moneys, 
and other mens Lands : ſuch a ſweetneſs there: ts. in preying upon. other peoples Eftates. Nor do. 
you conſider, that by the one of - your Laws there are vaſt Deſerts like to be made-in-the Country, by 
driving the right owners out of their Poſſeſſions 5 und that by the other their credit is ruined, with 
which all human' Society is deſtroyed, Now upon. all theſe accounts 11think you 'ought to reje& and 
throw out theſe Bills: Whate'r you do, I pray the Gods may proſper, «vo ooh | 
XLII «+ ThisSpeech of Appius's ſo jt prevailed. upon. them, that the time of paſſing the Bills was 
deferred : and the ſame.Tribunes, Sextius and Licinius, were. choſen again, who palſsd a 
Law for the EleQing of the Decemvirs, who took care of the holy Rites, half out of the 
. Commonalty... So there- were five choſen out of the Senate, and five. our: of the Com- 
mons : and. by that ſtep they thought they now made ſome:progreſs roward 'the Conſul- 
ſhip. The People, being content with this Vietory gave way to the Senate, -and omitting 
any mention of, Conſuls for the preſent, let Tribunes Military be choſen. The perſons 
U. C. choſen were 4. and M. Cornelius ( 2 ſecond time ) M.G you , P, Manlius,  L. Veturius, 
388. and P. Valerius, a fixth time. But now, when, beſ1des the fhege of Velitre ( a thing, where- 
of the iſſue was more {low, than doubtful ) the Roman affairs were all quiet abroad; a fud- 
den repors'ef a Gallick War forced the City to make 24. Furius a fifth time Dictator ; and 
he choſe T. Quintius Pennus Maſter of the Harſe. Claudius lays, that they fought with the 
Gauls that. year about the River Arien: and that there was a famous Combar, upon a 
Bridge, between. T. Manlius and a Gaul, that challenged him hand to hand, in the fight 
of the two Armies ; in which Manlius killd the Gaul and brought offa Gold Chain. Bur 
Tam more inclin'd by moſt Authors, to beheve, that theſe things were done no leſs than | 
ten years after,' and that this. year they engaged the Gawls, ( M. Furius being Dictator) | 
in the Albane Territories. The Victory was neither doubemil nor difficult to the Romans 
( tho' the Gaxls had put them into a great fright through their remembrance of their for- . | 
mor defeat). but there were many thouſands of Barbarians ſlain in the field, many after | 
their Camp .was taken. - The reſt ſtraggled and going moſt.gf them toward Apulia, what 
by-their long flight , and their being through dread and terroricattered all over the Coun- 
try, defended themſelves from the Enemy. The Dictator, by conſent of the Senate and 
People had. a Triumph Decreed him. But he had no ſooner made an end of that War, 
than a more bloody Sedition received him at home : and through great conteſts the Dicta- 
tor and the Senate were forced, to accept the Tribunes Bills ; beſides that there was a Con- 
ſalar Aſſembly held againſt the will of the Nobility, at which L. Sextivs was the firſt man, 
that ever was made Conſul, of the Commons. Bur even that was not the end of theircon- 
rentions. For, becauſe the Patricians ſaid they, would not conſent to it, the thing had + 
like to have come to a Seceſſion of the Commons, and. other dreadful approaches of Ct- 
vil Broils. But theſe diſcords were appeas'd by the Diftator upon conditions, allowance 
being granted by the Nobility to the People that the Plebeian Conſul ſhould continue in 
his Office, and by the People to the Nobility, that there ſhould be one Pretor, who ſhould 
do juſtice in the City, -and be choſen out of the Senate. By this means the two Orders be- 
ing at laft reduced out of their long Animoſities into Concord, the Senate was of opini- 
on that then, if ever they ſhould do well, aud would willingly, m honour of the immortal 
Gods, cauſe the grand Games to be ſet forth, adding one day to the former three. But the ediles 
of the People refuſing that Othce, the Patrician Young men cry'd out, That they would 
willingly do that honour to the immortal Gods, ſo that they might be made Xdiles. For . which 
they were thank by the whole Senate, and an Order was made, That the Di&#ator ſhould 
propoſe to rhe People the making of two men Files, out of the Senate ; and that the Senate ſhould 
give Authority to all the Aſſemblies of that Year. | 
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iced with a Plague, which was Signal for the Death of Camillus : the remedy and end whereof 
eing by new Ceremonies _—_ into, Stage-playes were then firſt Ated. g, 5. When a day of 
Tryal was appointed for L. Manlius, by M Pomponius, Tribune of the People, upon the ſcore of his ſeverity in 
the Levy, and his baniſhing T. Manlius, his Son, without any reaſon ; the Youth himſelf, whoſe bani 14s 
laid to hys Fathers charge, came into the Tribunes-Bed-Chamber , and with hk Sword drawn forced him ts 
Swear,that he would not go on with hx accuſation. 6.Then all pretious things were thrown into a gaping Gulf im 
the City of Rome ; whereinto Curtius , bemg Arm'd, threw himſelf headlong off his Horſe , and it was cloſed. 
10. T. Manlius, the Touth that freed by Father from the Tribunes vexation, fought a Duel with a Gaul, that 
Challenged any Roman Soldier 5 whom he kill'd and plundred of a golden Chain : which he afterward wore, and 
was thence called Torquatus [ from Torquis , which ſignifies po a Chain. ] 15. There were two Tribes added , 
the Pomptine and the Publician. 16. Licinws Stolo was c d by a Law of his own making , for having 
mere than 500. Acres of Land. 26. &c. M. Valerius, a Tribune Military killed a Gaule, that allenged him ; 
a Crow ſitting all the while upon his Helmet , who with hi Clawes and Beak annoy d his Enemy ; from whence 
he was Surnamed Corvus ; and created Conſul the next Tear, for his Valour, when he was but 23. Tears Old. 27. 
They made an allzance with the Carthaginuans. 29. &c. The Campanians, being moleſted with « War from the 
Samnites,deſired aid againſt them of the Senate : which ſince they could not obtain,they ſurrender d their City,and 
Conntry to the Romans : for which reaſon, the Senate thought fit, that what was made theirs, ſhould be defend. 
ed by a War againſt the Samnites. 34. &c. When the Army, being led by A. Cornelius into a diſadvantagious 
Place, was in great danger, it was preſerved by P. Decius Mus, a tribune Military : who having poſted him= 
ſelf upon an Hull, above that where the Sarvnites lay, gave the Conſul occaſion to eſcape into a plainer Place : and 
himſelf though ſurrounded by the Enemy, broke _—_ them. 38. &c. The Roman Soldiers , who were left in 
Gariſon at Capua , having con'pired to make themſelves Maſters of that City, their Plot was diſcover'd, and 
they for fear of being Punſhed Revolted fromthe Remans; but were Reſtored to their Country by M.Valerius Corvus, 
who by þis Advice had retreived them from therr Fury. It farther continues their Afions qainſt the Hernicans, 
Gaules, Tiburtes, Privernates, Tarquinians, and Samnites. which they performed with goed ſucceſs. 


| His year was remarkable for the Conſulſhip of a new Man, and twonew Offices, the 

'T Pretorſhip and the eA£dileſhip: which Honours the Parricians gain'd in lieu of one 
Conſals place, which they granted to the Commons. The People beſtow'd their Conſulſhip 
upon L.. Sextins,by whoſe Law it was gained:and the Senate gave the Pretorſhip to Sp. Furins 
Camilla, Son of Marcus ; but the e£dileſhip to Cn. Luintius Capitolinus, and P. Cornelius Scipio, 
Men of their own Quality , by their Votes 1n the Campus Martins. I. e/Emilius Mamercus 
\ was choſen Collegue to L. Sextius, out of the Senate; At the beginning of the year , there 
was great talk of the Gaules, ( who, though at firſt they had ſtragled through Apulia, were 
now {aid to be gathered into a Body ) and of the Revolt of the Hernici, Now ſeeing all 


I. E & Here were two new Offices added , the Pretorſhip and the Curule Mdileſhip. 2. The City was A- 


things were induſtriouſly deferred, that nothing m__ be done by a Plebeian Conful,all mat- * 


ters were filent, and there was ſuch a Calm in buſineſſes , as when a Rop is put to judicial 
proceedings ; fave that the Tribunes of the People murmur'd,that the Nobility had taken to 
themſelves three Patrician Majeſtrates,who came in their Curule Chaires,and Scarlet Gowns, 
like Conſuls, to the Senate; andamong them,the Pretor too determining cauſes as a Judg,in 
which he was as a kind ofCollegue to theConluls,created with the ſame Ceremony:and there. 
fore the Senate was aſhamed to order the Curule «#4iles to be choſen out of the Senat : a- 
bout which Afar at firſt they agreed,that they ſhould be ſo Choſen every other year; tho 
afterward the Choice was pronuſcuous. -Afﬀter that, when Z. Genucius, and Q. Servilius 
were Conſuls, all things being at efiiet both from Sedition and War, leſt they ſhould at any 
time be free from fear and danger, there aroſe a great Peſtilence. "They ſay, that, this year, 
a Cenſor,Curule edile,and 3.Tribunes of the People died ; .and that prope to the 
Number of them, there were many other Funerals of the People too: but that which made 
that Plague moſt famous was the mature,as well as much lamented death of M.Furivs. For he 
was really the only Perſon of his Age in all forts of fortunes; being the greateſt Man both in 
War and Peace, before he was baniſhed ; more famous in his bamiſhment ; either through 
thenecefliry of the City, which, when it was taken, begged his help 1a his Abſence; or up- 
on the ſcore of his ſucceſs, whereby being reſtored to his Country, he reſtored the Country 
:tſelf at the ſame time. For which reaſon he was afterward, for 25. years (tor ſo many he 
after thar time lived ) thought to deſerve a Title equal to ſuch a glorious Exploit, and lookt 
upon as worthy to be ſtiled the Second. Founder of the City, after Romulzs. 
Both this and the next year, .C, Sulpicixs Peticus, = C. Licinins Stolo bezng Confals, there 
| 5 Was 
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was a Plague: and therefore in it there was nothing done in it worth remembring; ſave that 
there was an holy Feaſt thenmade to appeaſe the Gods, which was the thu of the kind ſince 
the Building of the City. And ſeeing that the force of the Diſtemper was not taken off either 
by human advice, or divine affiſtance, their minds being overcome with Superſtition, tis ſaid, 
there were Stage-plays too, ( which was a new thing to that War-like People , who had no 
Shews before but thoſe of the Circws [as Running and Fencing, &c.] inſtituted among other 
things to atone the wrath of Heaven. But this was a very {mall thing at firſt (as moſt at 
their beginnings are) and ſtrange too. For.the Players, who were ſent for out of Erruria, 
Danced without any Singing, or any thing like it, a plain Country Dance after the Tyſcax 
manner , to a Pipe. er which the young men, who Joked upon each other , began to 
utter themſelves in artleſs Verſes ; nor were their motions difſonant from their Voices. So 
the thing being received, and by uſe improved, the Reman Artiſts, who were concerned in 
that Afﬀair, were called Hiſtriones , (from Hiſfter, which in the Tuſcan Language fignified 
a Player. ) who did not, ( as formerly) throw out Extemporary, rude and uncorre@ Verles, 
like Feſcennine Poetry [| 3. e. ſuch as was Anciently uſed at Weddings ; ] but act _ 
filled up with meaſures, Singing now to the Flute,and ufing an agrecable geſture. after 
ſome years Livy , who was the firſt that ever attempted to make a Play of one corffinued 
plot from the beginning to the end (which he himſelt a&ed, as all People then did) is ſaid, 
( after he had, by reaſon that his Voice was grown hoarſe with continual ſtraining, got leave 
to put a Boy to Sing to the Flute) to have acted what was Sung with a much more vigo- 
rous motion ; becauſe the uſe of his Voice did not hinder him : and from that time the 
Players had others to'Sing to them, who ſpoke all the words whilſt they only Ated. Now 
when, by this rule of Plays, that buſineſs was ſtript of all ridiculous and extravagant Fool- 
ing ; and Playing grew by degrees into an Art ; the Young People, leaving the Plays to be 
Acted by the Players, began among themſelves, after the Ancient manner, to Ae the 
Buffoons in Verſes; which were afterward thence called Exodia [ or Muſical Entertainments 
at the end of the Play, } and conſiſted cheitly of Arellane Interludes | ſo called from th 
City Atella]which kind divertifements they had and retained from the Oſcians; nor ſuffer'd/ir 
to be vitiated by the Players. . And therefore the Law 1s, that ſuch Actors of Arellane 1n- 
terludes ſhall not be disfranchis'd, but ſhall ſerve in the Wars as though they did not Practiſe 
any ſuch llicrous Art. Among the fmall beginnings of other things, I thought fit to tell 
you the Riſe of Plays too, that it might appear from what a ſober Original that matter grew 
up to the preſent Extravagancy and Madneſs, which 1s hardly co be endured even in the 
moſt Opulent Kingdoms. CT” | 
Yet this original of Plays,whuch were mitituted to appeaſe the Gods did not eaſe either mens 
minds of the Superſtitious fear they were in , or their Bodies of their Diſtempers ; but on 
the contrary ſeeing the Tiber overfiow'd the Circas in the midſt of all their Sports, it made 
the People believe the Gods were a verſe | to their endeavours] and would not accept of 
any atonements, which put them into a mighty conſternation. Wherefore, in the Year that 
Cn. Genucius, and L. e/Emilins Mamercirs were the Second time Confuls, ( when the diflicul- 
of finding out atonements afflicted.therr minds more than the Diſeaſe their Bodies) the 
{ay the Elder People called to mind and. told the reſt , that there was # Peſtilence formerly 
Cur d by the Diators driving of @ Naile. The Senate being induced by that Religious con- 
{iderafion order'd-a Di&tator to be Choſen to drive a _-- and accordingly L. Manlixs 
Imperioſus, was pitch'd upon, who made.L, Pinacizzs Maſter of the Horſe. There is'an old 
Law, written 1n old Characters and old Words; that he , who is Cheif Pretor ſhall drive a 
Naile on the 1des.of September. Thus Naile therefore was driven on the right-lide of Tapiters 
Temple where Minervas'is Thar Naile they ſay (becauſe writing was 1n thoſe Days very 
rare) wasa mark for the Number of Years; and that it was done in Minervas Temple, 
becauſe ſhe was the Inventreſs of Number. And Cincizs,who was a diligent ſearcher into ſuch 
Monuments affirms, that there were Nailes driven at Yolſmii too, in the Temple of Nertia, 
an Etrurian.Goddels, to ſhew the Number of their Years. M. Heoratins, when he was 
Conſul, drove the firſt Naile by that Law in the Temple of Fupiter, the Year after the Kings 
were banyh'd : but this Solemnity of driving the Nail was afterward Transferr'd from the 
Conſuls to the Diftators, becauſe theirs was the greater Dignity. And in time , after the 
Cuſtom had been internutted,this bufineſs:ſeemed to be of it ſelf worth the making of a Di- 
ator. —_ which. ſcore L. Manliuswas created, who ( as if he had been created to do ſome 
great publick matter , and not to appeaſe the Gods ) affeting to have a War with the 
Hernicans plagued the += 1, ng with a ſevere Levy: and atlaſt, ſeeing all the Tribunes 
of the People were againſt » he being overcomeeither by Force , or Shame laid down 
his Di&atorſhip. ; 
Yer for all that, at the beginning of the next Year, when Q. Servilins Abala, and 


. L. Genucius-were the ſecond timeConſuls; Marlius was Summon'd toa Tryal by 24. Pomponius 


Tribune of the People... For his ſeverity at the Levy, which he exerciſed not only to the 
damage of the Citizens Eſtates, bur the torturing of their Bodies too ( whipping ſome, who 
had'not an{wer d to their Names , and Impriſoning others) was very odious. But above all 
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his ſtern diſpoſition wasin it ſfelf-hateful, and his Surname of -brperioſus,, which he took 

upon him , was ungrateful to that free: City becauſe it carryed! Park eek Tyranny ins! 

wy ſound ::which he indeed! ſhew'd, not only-to Strangers but'evento lis own Relations;? 

and neareſt:;Kandred. And therefore the Tribune made this one part of his Accuſation - 

Thot he kept bis: awn Son, who'2as a Young Man; though be were Convitted of no munner of * Of 

fence, ( like one that's baniſhd )- odt of the City ,, from his Houſe , ba" Houſehold-gods, out of Cthe- 

Forum , from ſeeing the Light and from the Converſation of his Equalls ; putting bim to Slaviſh- 

work, almoſt into a Priſon, and a Bridewel : where the Noble Youth, who was: Son to the greateſ® 

»1an in Rome, even the Dittator ' hmmſelf , by daily hardſhip ſhould learn', that be was Boru of a: 

truly Imperious Father. But for whatreaſon, pray ? why becauſe ( farſooth) he was not: ſo 'Eloquent * 

as he ſhould have teen, and had an Impediment in bis ſpeech. Whith: defett in Nature whether he; 

as @ Father, ought not (if he had any humanity in him ) to have been tender of , but rather puniſhed | 

and by bis Tyranny expoſed, was the Queſtion. That even dumb Beaſts did not refuſe to cheriſh and. 

preſerve any of their Offſpring., which were any way deficient. ' But T.. Manlius encreaſed one 

misfortune of his Sons with another, impoſing ſtill more and more upon the dullneſs of bis Witt : and 

if there were any little natural vigour m it, deſtroy d what there wns by aCountry Life and rultick 

converſation among. Brutes. Av tv x IG = TRTAUEL 
All People were more concern'd at theſe accuſations, than the young man himſelf; who yr 

on the contrary, taking it to Heart, that he ſhould be the cauſe of Envy and ſuch Charges : 

againſt his Father, to the end that all the Gods and Men too might ſee, thatthe had rathec 

afliſt his Father than his Enenues, he took a courſe, which ſhewed indeed his rude and Coun- 

try Breeding , but , though it were not hke a Gentleman , was yet commendable for the 

Piety of ut. He went, unknown to any Body, with a Knife abouthim, in the Morning 

into the City, and from the Gate diretly home to M. Pomponius the Tribune's Houſe. When 

he came thuther, he told the Porter , He muſt needs ſpeak with his Maſter 5 and bad bim ſay, 

; be was T. Manhus, the Son of Lucius. Being immediately introduced (for the Tribune 

hoped that being inflamed with Anger againſt his Father he had either ſome new Crime 


ah} 


to. Charge him with, or had found out ſome new Method ro accompliſh the butineſs) after 
they had mutually ſaluted each others he told him, he bad ſome private buſineſs with him , 
which admitted of no Company ts be by whilſ# they diſcourſe it. Whereupon all others being 
orderd to avoid the Room he puld out his Knife , and ſtanding upon the Bed with it ready 
in his Hand , threaten'd , that if he did not Swear. as he ſhould dire& him , viz. That he would 
never hold an Aſſembly of the Commons to accuſe bis Father , he would preſently Stab him. The 
frighted Tribune ( Gem the Krufe glitter before his Eyes , himſelf alone, 'unarmed , and 
him @ ſtout Young Man, and ( which was more to be fear'd,) Fool-hardy upon the ſcore of 
| his ſtrength. ) Swore what he was forced to ; and afterward profeſſed , that he was by that 
2 means forced to deſiſt from his De{fign. Nor were the People' ſo much concerned. that the 
, Son had done ſo bold an Action for his Father , as that they had not the Power of giving 
Who their Votes againſt ſo cruel and Tyrannical a Malefator. And the thing was ſo much the 
more commendable'1n him , in that his Fathers extreme ſeverity had not at all averted him 
from his natural Love and Duty. By this means the Father was not only acquitted , bur 
that Action was an honour to the Son. For whereas that Year there was an Order made, 
that the Tribunes Military for the Legions ſhould be choſen by Vote of the People ( for be- 
fore , as well as now the Generals themſelves made thoſe whom they call' Rufuli) he got | 
the ſecond Place of fix, though he had done nothing either at home or abroad to merit the | 
Peoples favour, as having liv'd all the tune of his Youth in the Country and far from- the - | 
converſe of men. 
That ſame Year, either by an Earth-quake, or ſome other force, the middle of the Fo- yy, 
rum, 'tis ſaid , ſunk down with a vaſt hollowneſs to a mighty depth. Nor coud that Gulte - 
: be filld up with Earth, which every. one threw 1nto it, till they began to enquire, by admo- | 
b nition from the Gods, what was the greateſt advantage, and ſtrength of the Roman People, for 
; chat the diviners foretold mwſt be dedicated to that Place, if they woud have the Roman Com- 
mon-wealth to be everlaſting. Upon which they ſay M. Curtizs, a very Warhke young man, 
reprov'd thoſe that doubted, whether there was any thing that conduced more to the advantage of 
Rome , than Arms and Courage : and that then, ſilence being made, he look'd toward 
the Temples of the Immortal Gods, that are above the Forum,and the Capitol, and ſtrerch- 
ing forth his Hands one while toward Heaven, and another while toward the gaping Gulte 
to the Infernal Gods devoted himſelf. After which being mounted upon an Horſe , that was 
trapped asc3ayly as poſlible could be, he, all in Armour, threw himſelf into the Gulfe; _ 
whulſte multitudes of Men and Women flung Gifts and Fruits in upon htm : and that Place | | 
was called Lacus Curtins [ i. e. the Curtian Lake or Gultfe] not from that ancient Soldier of j 
T. Tatius, Curtius Metius , but this Man. I would not be wanting to inquire after it, if | 
there were any way that led to the truth of this ; but now we muſt rely upon common re- | 
port , where antiquity will not ſuffer us to be certain : and the name of che Lake is made 
more Famous by this later ſtory. After they had expiated for that great Prodigy, the ſame 
Year , the Senat being Conlulted about the I , and having ſent Herald: to _—_ 
$--; | . tis- 
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ſatisfaction of them but:1n«Tain, -they Voted; that the wery next Aſſembly it ſhould be propoſed to' 
zbe:People to declare War | againff the'Hernicans:- and the People in a Atfembly Propeſecte 

- that War. -- L. Genacivs the Conſul happen'd to have that Province ; and' therefore the 

' City. was in-expeRtation ; © by reaſon that he, ' who was the'firft: Conſul 'choſen.out of the 
Commons was:to'carry ona War by his own: Condue; :and:would eſteem» the communi- 
cation ef their.great Honours\to the Commonalty: as.a: good:or an ill Act; 'according to the 
ſucces. of .that affair. It happen'd'fo to fall. out,:that Genucins,' ſerring out againſt the Enemy: 
with great Eagerneſs, was furpris'd by an Ambuſcade : and that; the Logpons being Routed 
through that ſudden Conſternation, the: Conſul was circumvented and-{lain-by Perſons , 
thatknew not, whom they had Kill'd.. Which being reported at Rome, the Senators were: - 
not-in any proportion ſo ſorry-for the publick gener | as overjoy'd at the unhappy condut 
of a Plebeian-Conſul;and therefore they cryed outin-all Places and ſaid;zew let'em go and chooſe 
Conſwuls out of. the Commonalty ,- and transfer the' auſpicies to thoſe that cculd not lawfully meddle 
with them. That the Senate: might be deprived of their Honours by an A of the Commons : but 
did that wicked Law. ſtand good againſt the Immortal Gods too? No, they. had vindicated their own 
Deity, and their own auſpicies ;0owhich were no- ſooner touched by one, that had no Right or Title'to 
it, but a whole Army , who were all together with their General Deſtroy'd was a warning, that no 
Aſſemblies ſhould after that time be held in an illegal manner. With theſe words both the 

| Count and the Forum rang; and Servilius the Conſul, by conſent the Parricians, made Appins 
Claudius Dictator, becaule he had arguad againſt that Law ; and cou'd now with greater 
Authority enveigh againſt the event of a deſign -by him withſtood : beſides that there was 
a Levy and a ſtop in judicial Proceedings ordered te be made. - it | 
| Before the Dictator and the new Legions.came into the Hernican Dominions, the buſineſs 
was occaſionally very well managed by the condu&t of C. Swulpicizs, a Lieutenant. ' For when 
the Hernicans came, after the Conſuls Death, contemptuouſly.,- up to the Roar Camp , 
with cerrain hopes of taking it, through-the Lieutenants encouragement, and the Soldiers own 
inclinations, whoſe minds were-full of Fury and Indignation, they fallied forth : upon which 
the. Hernicans were far from all hopes of coming to the Bullwark ; ſo that their Ranks being 
thereby all put into diſorder. they Marched off. Them when the Dictaror came there was 
a'new Army added to the old one, and their Forces were doubled : and the Dictator in a 
Publick Speech ſo praiſed the Lieutenant , and the Soldiers , 'by whoſe Courage the Camp 
had been defended, that he at the ſame time heizghten'd the reſolutions of them, who heard 
their own due commendations;, and induced the reſt to emulate their Atcheivements. Nor 
did the Enemy make {lower Preparations for the War , who being neither unmindful of the 
Honour which before they gained, nor ignorant that the Roman Forces were encreaſed, aug- 
mented their own Forces too: rang all the whole Hernican Nation, that were able to bear 
Arms, conſiſting of 3200. choice, itout, luſty men. Theſe, who were all the very Flower 
of their Youththey filld with hopes and reſolution by decreeing,that they ſhould have double 
Pay. Befides, they wefe excuſed from all Military duties elſe, that, being reſerved for the 
whe of a Fight only, they nught know they ought to endeavour at things even above their 
ſtrength; and they were Planted out of order too in the Army, that their Courage might 
be the more conſpicuous. A Plain of two Miles long divided the Roman Camp from the 
Hernicans ; and there they both came almoſt halfway to fight in the middle. Ac firſt ic 
was doubtful, which of 'em ſhould win the Day , whilſt the Rowan Horſe in vain endeyour- 
ed by a ſtrong effort to diſorder the Body of the Enemies. But ſeeing their fight was more - 
vain in the efte& than in their attempts , the Horſe, having firſt confulted:the Dictator, at 
laſt, when they had got his leave, quitted their Horſes and with a great ſhout ran before the 
Enfigns, where they renew'd the tight : nor could they have been endured , had not the 
extraordinary Regiments oppoſed them with equal vigour both of Bodies and Minds. 

Then the buſineſs was __ between the beſt men of thoſe two Nations;and whoſoever 
fell on one fide or the other the loſs was many times double to the number of them that 
were {lain ; whilſt the other Common Soldiers, as though thoſe men alone had been de- 

tedto decide the Quarrel, . placed all their hopes in the Courage of others; many being 
Nain on both ſides; and many wounded. Ar length the Horle-men, blaming one another, 
asked, what now remain'd ; ſince they had neither Routed the Enemy on Horſe-back , nor could do 


— any good on Foot, what kind of fight muſt the Third be ? why had they ran forward ſo fiercely be- 


fore the Enſigns; and fought in other mens Poſt ? Being provoked by theſe words among them- 


— ſelves, they renew'd their ſhout, and fell on;—Frrit they made the Enemy give ground , 
then drove 'em ſtill farther back , and at laſt quits Routed 'em. Bur it 15 not eaſe co xell , 


what it was that gaye the overthrow to a People of ſuch equal ſtrength, except it were that 
their perpetual Fortune could raiſe and diminiſh the Courage of both People. The Romans 
urſued their Hernicans to the very Camp : but did nor Attack it, becauſe it was late in the 
Nay :' for the Dictator was detain'dſo long by having not made-an acceptable Sacrifice, that 
he could not give the Signal till Noon; and by that means the fight continued till Evening, 
The next day the Hernicans ran away from their Camp, and-there were ſome wounded Per- 
ſons found in 1t : and the Body of thoſe that fled from the Enfigns, after they ſaw, their own 
Ban- 


of 
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Banners , nearthe Walls/of the *Town almoſt deſerted,” was featter'd,, and.ran ſtraggling 6 
about the Country. Nor” 'was' it a 'Bloodlefs ' Victory to the Romans : for,a fourth part © 
of their comthon Soldiers wete loſt, and, (which was no lefs damage to them) [Cine 
Roman Knights fell. Crug Com rope oft RY 

The next year,” when L. Sulpirizs and C. Licinixs Calvis had led the' Army againſt the 7x. 

Hermicans , and, not finding the Enemy in all the Country; had Storm'd' and taken Ferenti- 77 c 
'»»m their City, as they came bick from thence, the Tibartes ſhut their Gates againſt them. 
That was the laſt reaſon, (though there were many complaints before on both fides made) 
why War was by the Heralds ("ho ſend to demand ſatisfattion ) declar'd againſt that People. It 1s 
well known that 7. Luintizs; Pemnus was Diftator that Year , and that Sergizns Cornelins 
Malnginenfis was his Maſter of the Horſe. Mater Licinizs ſays, that he was created, to hold 
the grand Aſſembly, and by*Licmias the Conſul, becauſe, ſeeing his Collegue endevourd to 
have the Aﬀembly held before the War began, 'that he might continþe his Confulſhip , he 
thought fit to oppoſe that his evil deſign. Bur the commendation whith he ſeeks of his own 
Family makes Z:cinins a lefs creditable Author : for I find no mention of that matter in 
any ancient Annals; and therefore I am rather' apt to believe, that the Di&ator was created 
upon the ſcore of the Gallick War , the Gauls being that Year encamped three Miles from 
Rome in the Road called Salaria beyond the Bridg of Anien, - The Dictator, having orderd 
a ſtop to be put to all judicial proceedings; upon the account of the Galliick InfurreQtion, 
forced all the younger men to take the nulitary Oath, and ſetting out from the City with a 
mrghty Army , pitched his Camp on the hither Bank of the River Anien. The bridg was 
berween them , which neither ar them broke , - leſt it ſhould be an argument of their fear : 
but they had many skirnnſhes totake the bridg : though they could not well tell, their forces 
being uncertain, how to do it. Thereupon a Gaul of a nughty ſtature marched forth and | 
gotupon the empty bridg ; where with as loud a Voice as he could,he ſaid,ler rhe fouteſt man | 
f all the Romans comeforth and fight me , that the ſucceſs of our combat may ſhew , which of the 

io Nations us the more War-like. | | 

The chief of the Rowan youth were for a long time ſilent , not only becauſe they were YN, 

aſhamed to refuſe the duel, but becauſe they did not care to undergo the greateſt part of | 
the danger : till T. Marlins, Son to Lacirs , who had ſaved his Father from the Tribunes 
malice, ſtept forth from his Poſt to the Diftator., and ſaid; General! I word ., 
never fight out of courſe without your Order , no , though I were ſure to gain the Victory. But if 
you'll permit me, Ill ſhew that beaſt, ſince he ſtalks and talks at ſuch @ rate before the Enemies ban- 
ners, that I am come of that Family, which beat an Army of the Gauls down from the Tarpeian 
rock, 'To which the Dictator reply'd ; Well ſaid, brave T. Manlius ; thou ſheweſt an equal © 
Piety to thy Father and thy Country. Go om, and , by the Gods aſſiſtance, make the Roman 
Name invincible, 'Thereupon his aflociates armed the young man ; who took a Foot-mans | 
Sheild , was girt with a Spaniſh Sword , ( which is more convenient for cloſe fighting ) KG 
and, when he was ſo Arm'd andequipp'd, they led him forth againſt the Gau!, who was | | 
{o Fool-hardy, and (becauſe the Ancients have thought that too worth remembringFput out 

his Tongue 1n derihhon. Then the reſt return'd to their Poſt, and thoſe two were [ef be- 

tween the Armies, . more ke a ſhow, than according to the Law of War, ſeeming no wa | 
equal , to thoſe that ſaw'em, either 1n their looks or ſtature. For theone was an huge, call | 
man, with a particolour'd garment, and ſhone in Painted Arms , made of engraven Gold : 

but the other was of a middle ſtature, and look'd not halt ſo gay, as being in Armour, thae 

was uſeful rather than ſplendid. Nor did he fing, exult, or vainly flouriſh his Arms ; but his 

Soul, being full of reſolution and filent Fury had reſerv'd all his Vigour till the very puſh of 

the Combat. When they ſtood together between the two Armies, ( 1nwhich ſo many were | 
in ſuſpence between hope and fear ) the Gau! , who was like a little Hill above him , hold- | "j 
ing his Sheild before him in his left hand, gave a vain cut, thought made a mighty noiſe, , 
upon his Enemies Arms as he came toward him. The Roman, hfting up the point of his 

Sword , after he had with his Shield beat an hole in the bottom of the Gawl's, and got too 

near for the Gan/ to hurt him with ſo long a Sword, he ſlipt between his body and his 

Sheild, and there with one or two Thruſts wounded him in the Belly and the Groin, and | "2 
ſo brought down his haughty Foe,who as he lay took up a mighty ſpace. When that was done, 
he, without doing him any farther injury, took from him a Gold Chain | in Latin, Torquis 
which , though all bloody, he put about his dwn Neck. The Gaz/s were aſtoniſh'd wit 
fear and admiration : whulſt the chearful Romans , going from their Poſt , to meet their 
Champion, brought him, with praiſes and gratulations to the Dictator. Among the jocular 
expreflions , which, though extempore and rude , like Soldiers they caſt forth in a kind of 
Verſes, there was heard the ſurname , Torquarzs ; which was afterward Famous even a- 
mong Poſterity and an Honour to his Family. The Dictator gave him a Golden Crown 
tor a preſent, and 1n a publick Oration called that Combat to the Skies, 
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And indeed that duel was of ſuch great moment toward the ]flue of the whole War, x7, 
thatthe Gallick Army the next night, leaving their Camp in a conſternation, went into the 
Tiburtine Dominions ; where haying made Allancs tor carrying on the War, and being 


kindly 


_ 


y againſt the Tiburtines ; to whoſe aid the Gaals return'd out of Campania , and there- 
e greatravage was made 11 the Lawicane,. 6 gra and Albane Territories, the Tlevtives 
o, leaders. And w 


adwviſe em not to think it too wonderful and great an ation to raiſe a Tumult in an Enemies Gates ; 
for they out [ee a greater Conſternation welive before their own Walls. 1 

XII Accordingly thenext Year, 2. Popilius Lenas, and Cn, Manlius being Conſuls, toward 

I. C, tmid-night they fett our in a full body Com Tibur, and came to Rome. . This ſurpriſe and their 

396, dread 1n the night time; ſtruck them with Terrour, being on a ſudden waked out of theur 
Sleep.* Belides that, through the 1gnorance of many who knew not, who the Enemnues were, 

or whence they came , there was a ſudden Alarm given ; and the Gates as well as the ' 

'Walls had Guards ſet upon them. But when day-break diſcover'd the number to be bur 

indifferent before the Walls, and that the Enemy were none but T:burtines, the Conſuls, go- 

1ng out at two Gates,ſet upon their Army as they lay under the Walls,on both fides. Then it 

appeargd thar they, when they came , relyied more upon the occaſion, than their own Va- 

lour: and therefore they could hardly endure even the firſt effort of the Romans ; yea it 

was evident that their coming was an advantage to the Romans, 1n that a Sediton, that was 

arifing between the Senate and the People, was by the fear of a War, ſo near at Hand , 

{upprefſed. But there was another Arrival of ther Enemues 1n the next War , which was 

more terrible to the Country than to the City. For the Tarquinians ravaged and over- 

Tan the Roman confines, eſpcially on that {de that borders upon Erruria. Upon which ac- 

.T7. c, count when they had in vain demanded ſatisfaction, the new Conſuls C. Fabius and C. Plautius, 

26 - by the Peoples order , declard War; and Fabius happening to have that Province , Plautius 

97" hadthe Hernicans. There was allo an hot report of a Galliick War : but among their many 

frights it was a Comfort that they had granted a Peace, upon their Petition, to the Larins , 

and receiv'd of them a great number of Auxiliaries,according to an Ancient League, which 

they had intermitted for many Years. Which aide being a ſupport to the Roman State ; 

they were the leſs concern'd rn! Fe they heard, :hat the Gauls were comero Preneſta, and from 

thence ſate down near Pedurm. | Thereupon they thought fit to make C. Sulpicivs Dictator ; 

and he was accordingly choſen by C. Plautins the Conlul, (who was ſent for for that purpoſe ) 

and had 2. Yalerias for his Maſter of the Horſe. Theſe two led the ſtrength of the two 
Conſular Armies , 'which they cull'd out from the reſt, againſt the Gauls. That War was 
ſomething more tedious , than both Parties would have had it. For whereas the Gazls only 

at firſt had been deſirous to engage ; and after that the Roman Soldiers by their eagerneſs to 

take up their Arms and fight, did ſome what out do the Ga/lick hhercenels ; the Dictator was 

norar all pleaſed, fince there was no neceſflity, to truſt Fortune , againſt an Enemy, whom 

time and that ſtrange Country wou'd daily weaken ; being without Pravifions, . or any 

hrm Forttfication : and beſides that , men of ſuch Spirits and Bodies , as that all their 

Force lay , in an Effort, but would dwindle by a ſmall delay. For theſe reaſons 

the Dictator protreted the War, and laided agreat penalty upon any one that ſhould 

fg bt without Orders, The Soldiers taking that il], firſt upon ther Guards and at their 

Watches among themlelyes, blamed the DiRator, and ſometimes the Senate too in general, 

| or 
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for that they had not order'd the Warto be managed by the Conluls; ſaying ; They had choſen 
. @ wery fine General indeed, a ſole Commander, who thought that, though he were idle , vittory 
ould fly down into his boſom from Heaven : and after that ſaid the ſame words in the day time 
openly; yea and bolderthingstoo; wiz. That they would either fight without the Diftaters order, 
or would go all in a body to Rome. The Centurions allo began to mix with the Soldiers : nor 

did they now murmur in Crowds only among one another, but in the Principia too | where 
the chief Officers where quartered ] and in the Prztorium [3. e. th General's Tent, ] the 
were all of one mind. fo that the Tumult encreaſed to the bigneſs of a publick Aſſembly 
and they cryed out in-all places; That they would go immediately to the Di&tator ; and that Sex. 
Tullius ſhould ſpeak for the Army, as became their courage. 

This Tullizs had nowbeen a Centurion of the Vanguard for ſeven years ; nor was there 
any one 1n the Army, that had been a Foot-ſoldier, who was more eminent for his ſervices. 
He therefore going before the body of the Soldiers, marched up to the Tribunal, and told 
Swlpicizs, who admired not at the Crowd , more than at Twllizs the leader of it, who had 
always been a moſt obedient Soldier to all orders; Sir,(ſaid he) the whole Army thinking them- 
ſelves by you condenmed of ſloth, and almoſtdiſgracefully forſaken, as being without Armsi, delired 
Me, to plead their cauſe before thee. If it could be ſaid, that we had ever given ground. turn'd 
our backs upon the Foe, or diſhonourably loſt our Enſigns, yet this, I think, 3s reaſonable for you to 
grant, that we may by our courage make amends for our Crime , and blot out the memory of our 
offence by gaining new honour. The Legions, that were routed at Allia , going afterward from 
Vey, recovered by their valour that ſame Country , which by their fear they had loſt. But our ho- 
2our, and affairs through the bounty of the Gods, their good ſucceſs and that of the Roman People, 
are ſtill intire : though I dare hardly talk of honour, ſince even our Enemies ſpeak as Giſeracefull of 
us as if we were a company of Women ſhut up withm a Bullwark. And thou, our General 100 , 
(which 2e take more unkindly , ) thinkeſt that thy Army # without Souls , without Arms, and 
without Hands : and before thou haſt tryed us, baſt ſo far deſpaired of us, that thou thinkſt thy ſelf 
General of maimed and weak Wretches, For what elſe can we believe is the reaſon, that thou who 
art an old Commander, a tout Warriour, ſiteſt ( as the ſaying is ) with thy bands in thy Pockets? 
For what ever the matter 1s, "tis wmuore certain, rar you ſeem to have doubted of our courage, than 
ve of yours. But if this be not your own, but a publick deſign , ſo that the Senates cenſent too and 
not the Gallick War , does in ſome meaſure detain us , like People baniſhed , from the City and our 
own Houſes ; I deſire, that what I ſay you would not look upon as ſaid by the Soldiers to their 
General , but to the Senate by the Commons : who ſay , as you have your deſigns, ſo they too will 
have theirs. Pray who can be angry with as for ſaying, that we are Soldiers, and not your Slaves? 
ſent forth to War, not into baniſhment ? and ſuch men, as if any man would give the Signal, and 
lead us forth into the field, would fight, as became men and Romans ; but, if there be no need of 
our Arms, would rather ſpend our time quietly at Rome, than in a Camp. Thus much we have to 
ſay to the Senate. As to you , my Lord General ! we your Soldiers humbly beg , that you would 
give usleave to fight : for we mot only deſire to get theVittory, but to get it under your condudt ; to 
confer upon you an honourable Laurel Wreath ; to enter with you Triumphant into the City ; and, 
following your Chariot , to go with gratulations and ovations ro Jupiter Opt. Max's Temple. 
* "The Prayers of the multitude ſeconded Twlius's ſpeech ; and they on all ſides loudly defired, 
that he would give the Signal ; that he would command them to handle their Arms. - 

The Didator , ſeeing 2 good thing done, though in {uch an irregular manner, promiſed 
zo do what the Soldiers deſired : but privately asked Tullins, what this buſineſs was , and how it 
came to paſs. Whereupon Tullius begged of the Ditator,chat he would not think, he had forgot 
either the diſcipline of War, himſelf, or the honour due to his General. But that he had not refuſed 
to head the multitude ( who are moſt commonly ruled and ated by their leaders ) when they were 
once raiſed ; leſt any other ſuch Perſon ſhould have appeared , as the mobile , when they are moved, 
uſe to create. For he would do nothing contrary to has Generals mind : but then he alſo ought to take 
great care, to keep rhe Army in obedience. That ſuch hot and vehement ſpirits could not be put off ; 
who would themſelves take time and place to fight, if the General would not give it them. Whullt 
they talked thus,two Roman Soldiers took certain Beaſts,that by chance were feeding without 
the Bullwark, from a Gaul, that was driving them away. For which the Gauls threw ſtones 
at them : and then there was a ſhout made in the Reman Camp; upon which they ran 
forth on beth ſides. And now they were very near being engaged in a ſet Battel ; had nor 
the fight been defered by means of the Centurions. Now by that accident the Dictator was 
confirmed 1n the truth of what Twlius had ſaid: and therefore, ſeeing the buſineſs admutted 
of no delay, they declard that, the next day, they would engage in a field Batre]. Yer the 
Dictator , relying more upon the courage than the ſtrength of his Army, began to ,con- 
ſult and conſider all ways, how he mightby ſome ſtratagenytrike a terror into the Foe. And 


accordingly through his extraordinary policy he invented 4 new device; which many of ours 
as well as Foreign Generals have made ule of, yea and ſome of 'emin our time too. He 
ordered the pack-ſaddles tobe taken off from the Mules; and,leaving on them only two Horſe- 
cloths, ſet their drivers ( whom he equipped partly with Arms which had been taken, and 


partly with thoſe of Perſons, that were Sick, ) upon their Backs. Theſe making about a 
thouſand 
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thouſand he mixed an hundred Horſe-men among them 5 commanding them to get un the 
night time up to the mountains abovethe Camp and hide themſelves in the Woods ; nor ſtir 

from thence, till they had notice from him. He himſelf, afſoon as 'twas day, began with 

all ſpeed to range his men a long the foot of the Mountains, that the Enemy might ſtand 

oppoſite to the Hills. When he had now made proviſion for a falſe wo, ( which was 1n- 

deed of equal advantage as real force) the Galiick Commanders at firft thought, that the 

Romans would not come down into the Plain : but afterward when they ſaw them deſcend 

on a ſadden, they themſelves too ran as furiouſly to battel; ſo that the fight began , be- 

fore the Generals had given the Signal. 

The Gauls preſſed very hard upon the right Wing ; nor could they have been endured , 
had not the Diftator been in that place , who calling to Tullius, chid him and asked him ;; 
Had he promiſed that the Soldiers ſhould fight after that rate ? Where were thoſe ſhouts that they 
made hen they deſired to handle their Arms ? Where were thoſe menaces , that they wonld joyn 
Battel without their Generals order ? Now they might ſee the General himſelf, who loudly called 
them to the fight , march Arm'd in the Van: but which even of them followed him , ho were [0 
lately ready to lead him? No, inthe Camp they were free, and in the Field faint-hearted. What 
he ſaid was true; and therefore ſhame ſo ſpurr'd 'em on, that thay ran upon the Enemies 
Weapons without once thinking of the danger. This mad effort at firſt put the Enemies 
into diſorder ; and then the Horſe being, upon that contuſion, ſent in, made them give 
ground. The DiRator himſelf, after he perceived one part of their Front =_ ground , 
carried the Enſigns to his own left Wing, where he ſaw the greateſt Body of the Enemy 
prefling on; And withal gave the appointed Signal to thoſe on the Hill. And when from 
thence too, a ſhout was heard, and that the Gals ſaw them marching down the fide of the 
Mountain towards their Camp, they preſently for fear of being ſurrounded and having their 
Retreat cut off; gave over the fight, and ran head-long to their Intrenchments: but being 
there pins >.> by 24. Valerius General of the Horſe ( who upon the defeat of the other 
Wing, had fetcht a compaſs about , and was got up to their works) they were forced to 
turn their flight toward, the Monntains and Woods; and many of them fell into the hands 
of the Ambuſcade of * orle and Muliteers, fo that after the hear of the Battel was over , 
there was yet a greivous {laughter made of thoſe whom fear had driven into the Woods. 
Nor was there ever any man, after M. Furius, that more deſeryedly Triumphed over the 
Gauls , than did C. Swlpitius for this ſervice. Who alſo outof the Booty Conſecrated a 
Maſs of Gold of conſiderable weight, and laid it up 19 an encloſure of ſquare ſtone in the 
Capitol. | 

The ſame year both the Conſuls were engaged in Wars, but with different ſucceſs, for 
C. Plantius routed and ſubdued the Hernic's ; But his Colo Fabius fought raſhly and unad- 
viſedly againſt the Tarquinians, and yet the loſs there in the field was not ſo much , as thac 
307 of the Roman Soldiers taken Priſoners, were Offered up as Sacrifices to their Gods by 
the Tarquinians , Which ſtrange puniſhment rendred the reproach and ſcandal of the Ro- 
mans defeat, more notorious. Juſt upon the nick of this Loſs, it happened that the Roman 
Territories were waſted , firſt by the Privernates, and afterwards by the Yeliternians., who 


made ſadden incurſions into the Country. 'Two new Tribes, the one called Pomptina, and » 


the other Publicia, were this year added to the former five and Twenty. The ſolemn Sports 
or Games, which M. Furizs the Diftator had vowed, were Celebrated, and a new Law was 
put up to the People by C. Ptilius Tribune of the Commons with the Approbation of the 
Senate, againſt procuring Voices by mony or other indiref# means in Electvons to Offices and digni- 
ties; whereby 'twas Jefign'd to cruſh the ambitious ſtanding for places, eſpecially of ſome 
Upſtarts who were wont to haunt the Fairs, and hold Conventicles for that purpoſe. 
Not ſo welcome to the Senators was the Law preferred by M. Duilius the Tribune next 
= when C. Martius and Cn. Manlius were Conſuls, againſt the exceſſive Uſury of 12 per cent ; 
ut very forward were the Commons to receive and eſtabliſh it ; Befides the Wars defign'd 
laſt year, the Faliſcans were now declared Enemies on a double account, one becauſe their 


Youth had ſerved againſt the Romans under the Tarquinians ; the other, becauſe when cer- 


_ Flouriſhing with a ag Pyace, and thereby enrichd 


tain defeated Romans had fled to the /alerians, they refuſed to part with them, notwithſtand- 
ing they were demanded by the Roman Heralds. 'This Province fell to the - Lot of 
Cn. Manlins. Whilſt Marcius advanced withan Army into the Terrtorics of the Privernates, 

fn Soldiers with a plentiful Booty, en- 
creaſed by his Boun t Sequeſtred no part of the Spoil to the publick, (as was uſual in 
ſuch caſes)butdivided it all amongſt his men. For the Privernares lying ſtrongly Encamp- 
ed before their own Walls, he called his Soldiers together, and at the head of their Troops 
made a ſhort Speech to them; Both the Camp of the Enemy ( faith he )) and their City 1 will 
freely beſtow _= you for a Booty, if you will promiſe me to acquit your ſelves like men, and be as 
forward to fight as to Plunder : Hereupon with an unanimous ſhout they called for the word 


of Command to fall on, and with, an exalted courage and aſſurance of Victory advanced 
towards the Enemy ; The beforementioned Sextus Tullins being 1n the head of them, cried 


out, Behold noble General ! how punitually your Army performs their promiſe, and herewnh lay- 
ng 
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ing a{tde his Javelin , ruſhes with his drawn Sword upon the Enemy , whom all the Van- 
- way and thoſe appointed to defend the Standards followed , and in this firlt Charge put 
the Enemy to flight, and purſued them to the Town, where mounting their Scaling-ladders 
to the Walls, the ſame was rendred up into their hands; and a Triumph celebrated for the 
ſucceſs. By the other Conſul nothing memorable was atcheiv'd , but that as he lay before 
Sutrium , he , after a manner never practiſed before , propoſed a Law to be paſſed by the + 
Tribes in the Camp , concerning the paying to the State the 20th. part of the price of all ſuch 
ſervants as ſhould be manumiſſed or made free ; The Senators allow'd of por conſented to 
this Law , becauſe thereby no ſmall Revenue accrued tothe Exchequer, which was much 
exhauſted: But the Tribunes of the Commons oftenaed not ſo much with the quality of the Law 
In it ſelf, as at the i precedent given in paſling of it, Ordaifſed that rhenceforwards no Perſon 
upon pain of Death, ſhould withdraw the People from the accuſtomed places of Aſſembling , or ga- 
ther together a part of them, for the making of any Law ; For if that ſhould be {uffered, there 
would be n—_— tho never ſo pernicious to the People, but might be carried and eſtab- 
liſhed by the Soldiers being altogether at the Devotion of their Conſul. The ſame year 
C. Licinius Stolo at the Proſecution of 'M. Popilins Lenas, was Condemned upon a Law of 
his own promoting, in the ſum of Ten thouſand Pieces (or about 6001. Sterling. ) For that 
whereas 1t was thereby provided, that none of the Nobles ſhould poſſeſs above 500 Acres of Land; 
He himſelf held 1000. And to elude the Law had Emancipated his Son [| or made him his own 
man] that he might colourably own 500 of them. 7 
The new Conluls were, 44. Fabims Ambuſtus,and M. Popillius Lenas, whohad both ſerved 
that Office before. Theſe made two Wars , whereof one which Lznas waged againſt the 
T iburtines, was ealily diſpatche for having driven the Enemy into the Town, he Forraged 
their Country at his pleaſure. But the other Conſul was diſcomfited in the firſt Battel by 
the Faliſcans and Tarquinians, occaſioned chiefly by a pamnick fear that had ſeiz'd his Soldiers, 
for the Enennes Prieſts came on before their Army with Flaming Torches in their hands and 
Painted Fillets reſembling Snakes about their Heads, and hanging down over their ſhoulders, 
which waving to and fro by the Wind, ſeemed tobe real Serpents; being thus accoutred and 
marching with a furious and frantick-geſture, the ſtrangeneſs of the h1ght, daunted ar firſt 
the Romans, {o that like men agaſt or Diſtracted, they fled trembling back to their Trenches. 
But then when the Conſuls, the Commnuſſary Generals and the Tribunes laugh'd at and Re- 
proached them for being ſcar'd like Children, with Bug-bears; for very ſhame they preſenc- 
ly took heart again,and with a blind fury ruſh'dupon thoſe very things which before they had 
ed from ; And having diflipated this vain Parade of their Enemies , fell upon thoſe that 
were Arm'd indeed, and routed their whole Army. And the ſame day making themſelves 
Maſters of their Tents, returned Vidtors with a vaſt Booty; the Soldiers with Military 
Catches and Drolls Joking both at the Enemies ridiculous Stratagem , and their own filly 
Fears. Soon after this the whole Nation of the Tuſcans took Arms , and led on by the 
Tarquinians and Faliſcans, were advanced as far as Saline; In this time of eminent danger 
C. Marcius Rutilus a Plebzan was choſen Dictator, (the firſt Commoner that ever obtained 
that dignity) who nominated for his General of Horſe C.--Plantius a Commoner-likewile ; 
This the Senators took as an affront,that the Ditatorſhip ſhould be ſhared by the Commons, 
and therefore endeavoured all they could, that no preparations ſhould be made for the War , 
nor any abedience be paid to this Dictator; but fo much the more readily, was whateverhe - 
propoſed, graunted by the Commons; So'that 1n ſhort time he march'd from the City on ei- 
ther fide of the Tyber, having Veſlels in readineſs to Tranſport his Army to any place where 
he could hear of the Enemy;He not only ſurprized ſeveral Parties chat were ſent out to Haraſs 
the Country, and cut off many ſtraglers that were met with in the fields, bur unexpectedly 
fell upon their Camp, and made himſelf Maſter of taking $000 Priſoners , and having 
either kill'd or Chaced out of the Roman Dominions all the reſt of Enenies, he by the Suf- 
frages of the People Triumph'd, but without the approbation of the Senate; Who becaule they 
would by no means ſuffer an Aſſembly for Election of Conſils to be held by the 'Di&ator a 
Commoner, nor by Popilizs Lenas the Conſul, who was allo a Commoner, and for that 
the other Conſul was necſlarily detained abroad in the Wars, fo that he could not be there ; 
the matter came toan Inter-regnum, | that 1s; for a Magiſtrate to be appointed for the preſenc 
called an Interrex-who was always one of the Nobility and was to continne itt+ that Office bur | 
fve days] ſo - Sp, Lo Emi fucceflively Q. Servilins, Abala M.-Fabixs', Cn.' Manlius, 


C. Fabious, C. Sulpicius, L. e/Emilins, 2; Servilins and M. Fabins Ambuſtus.' In the lecond 
Inter-regency their. happened a controverfie, becauſe they were both Patricians[orof the No- 


Fabizs alledged a Law 0 the 12 Tables, that whatever was laſt Ordained and Commianded' 
by the People , ſhould ſtand good and valid , and that their Votes were'a Law 5 Sothat the Tri. 
bunes gainingnothing by ther: Interpoſing, but the Proroguing the Aﬀembly for the Elech- 
on for ſome time; at laſt two of the Patric carried it, viz. 'C.- Sulpicins Peticis the third 
time, and 2. Valerins Poplicola, who the {ame day they were choſen entred unto their Office. 


bility ] that were (Lav owt the which was oppoſed by the Tribunes ; bur the Inter-regent 
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Thus in the 490th. year after the Building of Rowe and the 35:6. after the City was re- 
covered from the Gauls, the Conſulſhip was taken away from the Commons after they had 
enjoy'd it eleven years, and now was brought into the hands of two Patricians. The Tewn 
Empulum was this year taken from the Tyburtines without any extroardinary Action, whether 
the War was manag'd there by both the Conſuls jointly, as ſome Authors have related, or 
whether at the ſame time Valerizs was concerned 1n that ſervice, Swlpicizrs was uwployed to 
over-run and lay waſt the Tarquinian Territohies. But a greater ſticking there was at howe 
between the Conſuls, and the Commons and their Tribunes. The preſent Confuls thought 
themſelves obliged not only in Courage but Fidelity, as they, two Parricians , had received 
the Conſulſhip, ſo to deliver it up to Perſons of the ſame Rank, and that they muſt exther 
wholly quit their Intereſt, if the Conſular dignity ſhould become a Plebeian Magiſtracy, or 
elſe we, carefully conſerve to the Nobility the poſleſfion thereof as they had received tt 
intire from their Anceſtors; On the other {ide the Commons ſtorm'd and rag'd, 7o 2-44; 
purpoſe ( ſay they) do we live? or why are we number d amongſt the Citizens, if that which 
was at firſt obtain d by the wertue only of two Perſons T., Sextus andC.Licinws,we cannot now all 
of us together qnaintain ? Better it were to endure the Kings or the Decemvirs again,or if there be yet 
any more greivous name of Arbitrary Empire , than to behold both the \Conſulſhips engroſſed by the 
Nobles, to loſe the priviledge of Commanding and obeying by turns, and ſigh under the oppreſſions of 
fo many Lords who ſettled in an everlaſting Power of Dommeering and Ruling over us, will eſteem 
25 born only to be their Vaſſals. The Tribunes under hand blew the Coals and encreaſed the 
Tumults, but all were ſo forward, that the principal Ring-leaders could ſcarce be ſeen in 
the action above the reſt. Several times the People were in vain Aſſembled in the Campas 
Martins, and many Ele&ion-days ſpent in ſeditious heats without coming to any conclution ; 
at laſt the Commons - cmpachen. 35 7 by the obſtinacy of the Conſuls could no longer endure 
it , but ther Tribunes crying out aloud; That they might now bid adieu to their Liberties for 
ever, that henceforwards they ſhould be obliged not only to forbear coming into the field of Ele&10n, 
but alſo to abandon the City it ſelf _ it was thus Captioated and oppreſſed by the Tyranny of the 
Nobles ; And with theſe words the Tribunes departed, and all the Commons tull of Grief 
and vexation preſently followed them ; the Conſuls tho forſaken by ſo great a-part of the 
People, did nevertheleſs proceed to an Ele#ion with that thin Aſſembly that was left, and 
_—_ choice of two Nobles, viz. 2M. Fabizs Ambuſtus (who had been Conſul twice before) 
an T. Luintivs; Tho in ſome Annals I find M. Popilius named in ftead of the 

tter. 

Two Wars that year were manag'd with proſperous ſucceſs, in the firſt of which the 
Tyburtines were brought to a ſubbmuflion. For having taken from them the City Saſſn/a by 
ſtorm, the reſt of their Towns muſt have run the ſame Fortune, had not the whole Nation 
laying afide their Arms, caſt themſelves upon the Conſuls mercy,and ſworn Allegiance to 
the Romans. Thus there was a Tryumph over the Tyburtines, but otherwiſe a mild and gentle 
Victory. The Targquinians were more ſharply chaſtiz'd , abundance of them being {lain in 
the field, and of a vaſt number taken Priſoners, three bundred fifty and eight of the Noblcit 
and greateſt Gentlemen, were drawn out and {ent to Roe, and all the reſt of the Common 
ſort put to the Sword ; nox {ped they better at the Peoples hands that were carried to Rowe ; 
for being led into the midſt of the Forum they were all firſt ſeverally Scourged with Rods and 
then Bebeaded, that Execution being done upon them in Retaliation for the 307 Romans 
not long before Sacrificed in the Market-place of the Tarquinians. This good ſucceſs of the 
Romans Arms cauſed the Sammites to Court their F p , to whoſe Ambaſhadors the 
Senate return'd a courteous. Anſwer, and a firm Allyance was concluded. 

But the Commons {ped not{o well at home in: the. City , as abroad in the Campaign; for 
tho they were eag'd of the paying exceflive Intereſ# , yet the poorer ſort were not able to 
diſcharge the Principe}, and conſequently were liable to be ſeized for Slaves by their Credi- 
tors; Thenſoin ard of their private ſtrezghts, they the leſs troubled ther heads with 
the Choice of Confuls, or other pubkck Afﬀairs, ſo that the. Office continued in the hands 
of the Nobles, the Confuls: for the next year being C. Snlpieaus Paticus the 4th. time, and 
Ad. Valerius Poplicols the ſecond. | 

Whilſt the City was now-deltgning a War againſt the Twſcans becauſe 'twas reported that 
the Dog of Care (one of thew Towns) took part with their Kinfimen the Tarquiziaxc 
Anbaſladors arriving from the Latins diverted all mens thoughts'ro another point ; for they 
brought advice, that the Ye/ſcans had Levyed and Arm'd a. great Army, which was already 
upon the borders, and would: preſently enter into and lay waſt the Reman Ferritories. The 
Senate therefore decreed that neither of theſe Afﬀairs ſhould be neglected, 'but that to both 
places certain Legions ſhould be appointed, and the Conſulsto caſt Eots which Province 
TY way. 5 Tuſcas War requiredthe grea being advortiled | 

fr he tRe: Taufcay, War required the greater care, ,being advertiſed b 
Letters from S#picius the Conjul, (who happened to havethe managmetic of the War ain 
the Tarquiniexs) that the; Enewy had Forraged all the Country as far as the Roman Saline 
(or Salt-pits) and that part of the Booty was carried into the poſlſeſlion of the Czrires,and thar 
--- the; youth of that People were undoubtedly amongſt the Plunderers. Whereupon the Senate 
thought 


» 
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thought fit to recall the other Conſul Yalerius , who was advanced againſt the Vo!ſcians and 
Encamped on the Marſhes of Tuſcalum, and ordered him to Create a Dictator, who no- 
minated T: Manlius the Son of Lucius, who having appointed A. Cornelius Cofſus his General 
of Horſe, contenting himſelf with his Conſular Army, by the authority of the Senate and 
Command of the People, Proclaim'd War againſt the Cerites. 7 
Then firſt of all the Czrizes began to dread a War in earneſt , as if there had been a XX 
greater force in their Enemies words to fignifie it, than in their own deeds which had pro- 
voked the Romans toit; and now allo they plainly ſaw how unable they were to manage it, 
and therefore repented them of their Spoils, and Curs'd the Tarquinians as the Authors of 
their defe&ion; nor did one of them. take Arms or make any preparations for their defence 
butevery man [abour'd what he could, that Ambaſſadors might be ſent to mediate for Peace. 
and beg Pardon for the Offence they had given. Who addrefling themſelves to the Senate, 
they were by them turn'd over to the People for Audience, whereupon they beſought the 
Gods whoſe ſacred Images in the Gallick War they had devoutly receiv'd and entertain'd, that 
the Romans now in ther flouriſhing Eſtate might take that pity and compaſſion of them , as they in 
times paſt had of the Romans in their Calamity and _— And then turning to the Chap- 
pels of the Goddeſs Veſta, they invok'd the Hoſpitality of the Flamens and Veſtal Virgins 
whom they had fo chaſtly andReligiouſly Treated, when heretofore they were their Gueſts; 
Conld any max ({aid they) believe that we had deſeru'd ſach uſage, to be all on a ſudden declared 
| Enemies , without any juſt cauſe Adminiſtred ' on our part? Or ſuppoſe we had Committed any 
thing that might look like Hoſt ility, muſt it needs be Interpreted to be done maliciouſly and on purpoſe 
and not rather umvillingly and by a miſtake ? Or can it be imagined that we would ſully the Merit 
of our Ancient good Offices, and thoſe too conferr d upon [6 grateful a People, by an acceſſicn of new 
Injuries ? Is it likely that we ſhould make Choice to have the Romans now flouriſhing and Vifforious, 
for our Enemies; whoſe friendſhip e embraced in the loweſt ebb of their Fortune ? We beſeech you 


account not that voluntarily and adviſedly done, which ought rather to be call d the effe&ts of neceſſity 
and force; the Tarquimians marching throngh our Country with a formidable Army deſiring nothing 
but meerly a paſſage, drew along with them a few of our Peaſants and made them Aſſociates in their 
Plundering, which now is. ſo heavily charged upon us as if it had been the Af of our State; the 
Perſons that ere thus guilty, if you pleaſe to have delivered up, we are ready to ſurrender them ; 
or if you weuld have them puniſhed , they ſhall ſuffer accordingly ; But ſtill let our City Cre , 
once the Sanftuary of the People of Rome , the harbour and place of ſhelter for your Prieſts anl 
Holy Reliques, remain free from the violence of your Arms, if not for our own ſakes, yet at leaſt for 
the ſake of that Hoſpitality which we ſhew'd to the ſacred Veſtals and the devout Honour paid to your 
Gods. The Juſtice and Equity of the preſent Quarrel fway'd not ſo much withthe People of 
Rome, as the ancient Merits, of the Supphants; ſo that they were willing to forget rather 
the Injury than the Benefit, and accordingly granted Peace to the Cries, it being agreed , 
that a Truce ſhould be Concluded for 100 years, and Regiſtred amongſt the 4&#s of the 
Senate. And now the whole aa of the War 15 turn'd upon the Faliſcans, but the Ene- 
my was not to be found, therefore having Forrag' all overtheir Country, it was not thought 
fit to ſpend time in Attacquing their Cities, but the Legions were ordered back to Rome, 
the reſt of the year being ſpent in repairing the Walls, Towers and Fortifications. Allo the 
Temple of Appolo was dedicated. 8 

Art the end ofthe year the Contention between the Patricians and the Commoners brake of NT. | 
the Election of Confuls, the Tribunes refuſing to ſuffer any Aſſembly for that purpole to be 1 
held, unleſs the proceedings therein might be actording to the Licinian Law [ by which one | 
Conſul was to be of the Commoners. ] On the other (de the Dictator was as obſtinately bent | 
to aboliſh wholly the Conſulary Office out of the Common-wealth, rather than to admit it 
to be pronuſcuous to the Commons as well as the Nobility. Therefore to put off the Meeting 
for Election , the Dictator quitted his Office ; and ſo 1t came to an Inter-regency ; who 
found the Commons ſo exaſperated againſt the Senators, that the diſpute continued to the 
| Eleventh Inter-regent undetermined. The Tribunes boaſted that what they did was only' 


to aſſert the Liciviay Law, but the truth was , the Commons were more nearly concern'd a- 
bout the buſineſs ef Interef-mony, which tho abated, yet lay very heavy upon them, and 
their private grievances heated their publick Debates. Wearied with which ar laſt the Lord 
of the Senate Ordered that L. Cornelins Scipio the Inter-regent for the time being, ſhould for | 
Peace-ſake obſerve the Licinian Law in the Conſular Ele&tion, whereupon P. Valerius Popli- 
cola was choſen one of the Conſuls, and C. Marcius Rutilus a Commoner the other. The 
Minds of men being once inclined to Concord, the new Conſuls thought it a fit juacture to 


try if they could accommodate the buſineſs of Uſe-mony, the great thing which ſeem'd to | 
threaten an Obſtruction of their full and perfe& unity and agreement. Therefore they made | 
the Payment of debts part of the publick care, Eſtabliſhing a Committee of five whom from x q 
their publick Office of diſpenſing and ordering of Mons, they call'd Menſarij; whole - | 
Equity and diligence therein was Pach as well deſerves to have their Names tran{mutred with | {| 


Honour to all Poſterity, being C. Decilius , P. Decius Mus , M. Papirins, Q. Publius , and 
Tib, Emilius. Thele Genlemen manag'd mn difficult affair (wherein many times both 
a 2 parties, 
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parties, and always one would be apt to think himſelf aggriev'd or injured ) as with other 
prudent moderation, ſo with the preſent Charge or Anticipated Expences, rather than real 
damage of the publick. For debts of a long ſtanding and ſuch as were wuch entangled , 
more by the debtors negligence than Inability, either the City diſcharged out of the Com- 
mon ſtock, by ſerting up certain Banks or Tables with ready Caſh in the Common-Hall , 
( provided the debtors gave ſufficient ſecurity to Rexmburſe the City) or elſe paid them off 
by cauſing the parties Goods to be valued and fold at reaſonable Rates , fo that a power of 
debts were in a little time ſatisfied, not only without any Injury unto, but alſo without any 
murmuring or complaint from either ſide. After thisa groundleſs apprehenſton of a Tuſcan 
War, (all whoſe 12 Tribes 'or Nations were reported'/to- be Affociated 'in', 666 Common 
Band or League againſt the Remans) cauſed'a DiRator to be nommated;" which was done 
in the Campy(the decree of the Senate being/diſpatch'd thither to the Conſuls) and C. 7u- 
lins was the man pitch'd upon , to whom-*was added L. e£milius tor General of the 
Cavalry. | Ce _ 

But nolvikſtanding this falſe alarm , all was quiet abroad; But at home in the City 
the DiRator tampering to ger both the Confuls to be of the Nobility, occaſioned another 
Inter-regency, during which C. 'Sulpicius and Fabius, the Inter-regents by their Interpofition 
obtain'd that which he attempted without ſucceſs ; For'the Commons being fweetned with 
the late kindneſs of paying: off their debts 3} were become” more pliable, and fo the ſaid 
bf Sulpicius Peticus wic was the firſt Inter-r nt and T. DPuintins Pennus both Patricians 5 
were choſen. - Both of them took the Field, Quintias wwe the Faliſcens, and Sulpicins a- 
gainſt the Tarquinians ; But neither of the Enenues would come to an — So that 
their chief ſervice being to burn and haraſs the Country and lay all waſt wherever they came, 
they may be ſaid to have wag'd War rather againſ# Fields, than Men. The continuance 
of which hike a lingering Conſumption brought down the haughty and obſtinate ſpirits of 
both thoſe Nations ſo far, that they firſt Petition'd the Confuls, and afterwards with their 
leave, the Senate, for a Peace ; which they obtain'd for the Term of 40 years, and ſo the 
care and trouble of thoſe two Wars being over , whilſt there: was now fome reſpite from 
Arms, it was thought fit, becauſe the late general paymentof debts had in altered 
Peoples fortunes, and changed the properties of things, that there ſhould be made a general | 
Cex{e, or valuation of every mans Eſtate; But when the Aſſembly for choice of Cenſors' 
(whoſe Office it was to diſpatch that buſineſs) came to be held, C. Marcius Rutilus, who had 
been the firſt Plebezan Dictator, ſtanding for the CO IIIES the Peace of the States 
of the City. This he ſeem'd toattempt 1n a very unſeafonable time, ſeeing both the Conſuls 
at that time happen'd to be Patricians , who: declared, that they would not admit him for a 
Competitor, nor put up his name at the Eletion. However both he by his earneſt perſeve- 
rance in his pretenſions gain'd his point, and the Tribunes endeavouring with all their 
might to recover their right in» the choice of Conſuls, (which for ſome time had been In- 
terrupted) affiſted him therein; For as the Majeſty of his Perſon was equal to the higheſt 
pitch of Honour, ſo the Commons were willing and in hopes, that the ſame man who had 
opened the way to the Dictatorſhip, ſhould alſo procure their party a ſhare in the Cenſor- 
ſhip. And accordingly it was clearly carried by the Votes in the Aſſembly, that together 
with Manlius Cneus , the ſaid Martius ſhould be created Cenſor. This year had allo a 
Di&ator, viz. 2. Fabivs, and his Generab of Horſe Q. Serwilius, not ſo much for fear of 
any War, as to prevent the Revival and obſerving of the Licinian Law at the choice of Con- 
{uls,* and yet for all the Diftatorſhup, the Intereſt of the Nobility prov'd as weak in the AC 
ſembly for Ele&ing of Confuls, as 1t was in that of Cenſfors. 

For 4. Popilius Lanas was made Conſul on behalf of the Commons, as well as L. Cornelius 
Scipio for the Patricians, And the Commons Conſul had the good fortune to prove the 
more Illuſtrious of the two. For intelligence arriving, that the Gauls with a alas Army 
had entred into the Country of the Latins and lay there Encamped, Scipio at that time hap. 

ening to le dangerouſly fick, the Condutt of that War neceſſarily fell upon Popilius ; who 
bi with great diligence: levied an Army, and appointed a Rendezvouz of all the Youth 

in Armsto be held at the Temple of Mars without the Gate Capena, (the Queſtors bein 
Ordered to bring thither the Standards and Ent{igns out of the Treaſury) after he "Wh 
ſeleted out of them 4 compleat Legions ; he pur all the reſt of the Soldiers under the 
Command of P. Valerius Publicola the Pretor, and moved the Lords of the Senate, that 
they would cauſe an other Army to be Liſted for a Guard for the Common-wealth againſt 
uncertain Emergences of War. Thus all things being ſettled and provided, he himlelf ſet 
forward to meet the Enemy, whoſe ſtrength that he might- know, before he adventured 
to try 1t with the hazard of a Battel, on an Hill as near as he could conveniently to their 
Carap, he began to Entrench his Army. The Gawls a People naturally Feirce and eager 
of Battel, no ſooner beheld afar off - af Roman Enfigns , but preſently they drew up 1N 
Battabaz But when they ſaw the Romans did- not deſcend to'encounter them, but continu- 
ed 1n that advantagious Poſt, defcnded notonly by the heighth of the ground ,, but alſo 
tortifying theniſelves with a Dutch and Rahiado, concluded them to be diſpirited with fear, 
and therefore thinking this the beſt opportunity to fall upon them , eſpecially whilſt they 
WCre 
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Arm'd to defend the Pioneers, forthwith engag'd the Enemy.” - Befides their valour, the* * 
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guarding the former loſs, as'if a. new Army had, ſtarted out of the ground, brought on, a | 


little withdrawn himſelf out of the Battel., , By this Lngering,, the Victory. was now like 
formoſt Enſigns and thus expoſtulates with his Soldiers, Why ſtand you ſtill thus, Gentlemen 2 | 
: you haze net now to deal with the I ating or the Sabines, whom after ye have Conquer d.by Arms, | 
D ye may make of Enemies, Friends and Confederates. | *Tis againſt ſavage Brutes we now draw our | 
Swords, and you mnſt reſolve either to have their Blood, or yeild them your own ; you have alrea- 
dy routed them out of their Camp, and beat them beadloug down the Hill , you ſtand now upon the. 
proftrated Bodies of your Enemies , cover the Plain with their dead Carkaſſes , as you have done 
the Hill ; Never look that they thould fly as long as. you ſtand. ftilt, 'you muſt advance your Enſigns _ 
and give them another rouſing Charge to compleat, your, Viftory, |, Encouraged with theſe exhor- © * 
tations they again fell on, and forced ſomeof t no of the Gallick Troops to Retreat, 
then with cloſe and pointed Battalions of. Foot drawn up in the form of a Wedge , they 
charged through into the heart of their main Battel; whereupon the barbarons People be- | 
ing diſordered, and having neither certain Dire&ions to follow, nor Captains to Command, | | 
turn'd their fury upon their Fellows, and being ſcatter'd all over the adjacent Plains, fled | 
| clear beyond their own Tents, making towards the Alban Fort, which amongſt the many 
| Hulls round about, they perceived over-topp'd the reſt. 'The Conſul purſued the Chaſe no 
further than their Camp, both becauſe his own wound was very paintul to him as allo be- 
cauſe he would not put his tired Army upon further ſervice, eſpecially ſeeing the Enemy 
had gained the Tops of the Mountains. The whole pillage of ther Camp he ave to lus 
Men, and ſo led them back loaded with Victory and Galick {polls to Rowe, "The Conluls 
wound deferred his Triumph, and alſo cauſed the Senate to defire a Dictator, that there 
might be ſome body to hold che Comitia or Aſſemblies for chuſing of Conſuls.for the year , 
enſuing, fince both the preſent Conſuls were diſabled to be preſent by Sickneſs, Accord- | | 
ingly L. Furius Camillus was declared Dictator, and P. Cornelius Scipio Genezal of the Horle, 
who reſtored to the Senators their Ancient poſſeflion of the Contulſhip, - and for that Ob- 
ligation, was by their Intereſt choſen himſelf Conſul, and for his Colleague he took App. 
Claudius Craſſus. | | 
But before theſe new Conſuls entred into their Office , Popilius ated his Triumph over X XV. | 
the Gauls, with mighty applauſes of the Commons, who muttering amongſt themſelves, | 
would often ask one another, If there were any body now that repented of having a Commoner to «| 
be Conſul ? At theſame time reproaching the DiRtator,who for violating the Liciman Law had 
got for bus reward the Conſulſhip, diſhonour d no leſs by his private ſeeking of it whilſt by bu 0wn 
Power as Dittator he in effett conferr d it upon kimſelf , than by the publick Injury thereby done to 
the Commons. "This Year was remarkable for many troubles and commortions , the Gays 1 
unable to endure the ſeverity of the Winter on the Albane Mountains, came down and 4 
ranged all over the Champian Country and Sea-Coaſts, laying waſt all before them. [The | l 
Sea allo was infeſted with a Navy of the Greeks, who made a deſcent upon the Land, and 
ſpoiled all the Maritime Coaſts of Antium , and the River of Laurentum even to the very 
Mouth of Tyber ; ſo that theſe Sea-Rovers happening to Encounter the Gallick Land-For- 
ragers before mentioned, a very ſharp Bittel was Fought between them, and both ſides be- 
ing wearied Retreated , the Gawls to their Tents, the Greeks to their Ships, both doubtful | 
whether they ſhould reckon themſelves to have won or loſt the day. Amudft thele difa- | 
ſters, a yet far greater Terror aroſe, the ſeveral Tribes of the Latins had held Ne ” | = 
| | enera | 
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what they got by Plunder, he 'choſe out a convenient" Poſt for a ſtanding Camp or 
Exaguer?” 7 : | | Ch OE, | 

XXVL - Where whilſt they paſs'd their time qu on the Guards, there came a mighty Gavl, 

eminent both for the bulk and ſtature of his Body, and the richneſs of his Arms; who 

by clattering his Spear upon his Shield, having made filence, 'Challenged by an Interpreter, 

Any one of the Romans to a ingle Combat: There was'one M. Valerizs, a Colonel of Foot, 

a brisk young Man, who thinking himſelf no leſs worthy ' of fuch an Honor than T. Man- 

lins before-mentioned ; afterhe had ask'd leave of the Confal, advanc'd forth Arni'd at 

all Points to meet this daring Challenger. Their Conflia, as'to humane Valour, was ren- 

dred leſs Illuſtrious than thatof Manlizs, by the Interpoling of a Divine Aſſitance from the 

Immortal Gods: For as the Roman was juſt ready to attack Fi Adverſary, a Raven ſudden- 

"ly ſetled on the Creſt of his Helmet, and turn'd full in the Face of the Enemy; which, at 

the very firſt, the Colonel took joytully as a good Omen ſent from Heaven, and after- 

wards devoutly prayed, That the God or Goddeſs, whoever 'it was, that ſent the Iucky Bird, 

would be propitious unto him. "The Fowl (a wonder to be ſpoken) not only kept the place 

where it Ell lighted, but asoften as the Champions grappled together in clole Fight, mount- 

ing it ſelf upon its Wings, made at the Mouth and Eyes of the Enemy with its Bill and 

Claws, fo long, till the Gaul being terrified with the Prodigy, and extreamly diſordered 

both 1n his fight and mind, had his Head cut off by Yalerizs ; and then immediatly the 

Raven flying away towards the Eaſt,mounted out of 1ight. Hitherto the Guards ſtood quiet 

on either fide; but as ſoon as the Colonel went to diſarm and rifle the Body of the {lain E- 

nemy, neither could the Gazls contain themſelves in their Stations, nor the Romans forbear 

running up to their Vitforiows Champion ; whereupon a Skirmiſh began near the Body of 

the Gau/that there lay kill'd, preſently increaſed into a fierce and terrible Battel : For no 

longer was the Diſpute between a few Bands of the Out-guards, but whole Legions on 

either fide were hotly engaged. For Camillzs commanded his Soldiers to fall on, finding 

them already encouraged by the Colonels ſucceſs, and the favorable affiſtance of the 

| ds; and the more to enflame them, pointing to the Colonel enrich'd with the ſpoil of 

1s Enemy, He bids them imitate that brave Gentleman, and lay hole heaps of the Gauls 

breathleſs on the ground round about their vanquilhd Champion. - Nether the help of the Gods, 

nor the valour of} Men,was wanting to the ſucceſs of this Battel, which was the leſs doubtful, 

by reaſon of the different Impreffions which the Event of the fore-going Duel had mads 

on the Spirits of both Armies; with thoſe that firſt came on, and began the Fray, there 

was a pretty ſharp Bout, but the main Body of the Gauls took their heels, before ever they 

receiv'd one Volley of Darts, At firſt they were ſcattered along the Vol{cian and -Falern 

Countries, but afterwards they rallyed together, and betook themlelves ro Apulia, and the 

Borders of the Upper [or Adriatick] Sea, The Conſul, in a Speech to his Army, = 
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extolled the Colonel with deſerved praiſes, for a further Reward beſtowed upon him ten 
Oxen and a Coronet of Gold. Himſelf being by Orders from the Senate to take charge 
of the Was by Sea, joyned his Forces with the Pretor; where the War being hke to be 
dril'd out to a tedions length, by reaſon of the Cowardiſe of the Greeks, who would not 
come into the Field or venture a Batrel, by the Authority of the Senate he appointed - 
T. Marlins Torquatus to be Diftator, to hold the Comitia or Conſalac Eletions, which 
(having named A. Correlizs Coſſus for General of the Horſe) he held accordingly, and with 
the Applauſes of all the People made choice of a young Man at that time Fi -25h and not 
above 23 yo old, but a Perſon every way like himſelf, and tracing the ſteps of his own 
Virtue and Glory, viz. the fore-mentioned Champion M.Valerizs, thehce-forwards 'Sac- 
named Corvas, becauſe of the Raven that afliſted him in the Combat; with whom was 
joyned M. Popilizs Lenas, a Commoner, who had thrice been Conſul before. No me- 
morable Action paſs'd between Camillas and the Greeks; for neither were they good Sol- 
diers at land, nor the Romans at Sea : Atlaſt being kept from Landing, and in great want 
of Neceflaries, eſpecially Freſh-water, they left the Coaſt of Italy. Of what particular 
People or Province in Greece this Navy was, 1s altogether uncertain; I am moſt apt to be- 
lieve it ſet forth by the Tyrants of Sicily, for the further Grcia was at that time waſted and 
wearied with inteſtine Wars, and under jealous apprehenfions of the growing greatneſs of 
the Macedonians. 
The Armies being disbanded, and both Peace abroad and Concord at home, by the yy 
friendly Agreement of the States, leſt they ſhould ſurfeit on too much happineſs, a Peſti- 
lence broke out in the City, which cauſed the Senate to . command the Decemwirs to con- 
ſult the _ Books ; whence Diretions were given to hold a Solemn Feſtival for a 
peaſing the Wrath of the Gods, call'd Le&ifernium [or the preparing of the Beds, ck 
therein rich Beds, on which the Ancients were wont toeat, were {et up in the Temples be- 
fore the Images of the Gods, as if they had been invited to a Banquet.] The lame year a 
4 Colony was drawn out from the City Antia to people Satricum, which City having been 
: — the Latines, was now re-edified. Alſoat Rome a League was concluded with 
the Ambaſſadors of Carthage, who came on purpoſe to delire Friendſhip and Society. The 
ſame Tranquillity as well at home as abroad,concinued the year following, when T. Marlins 
Tirquatus, and C. Plautins were the ſecond time Confuls: 'The Intereſt of Money, which 
before was at One per cent, was now reduced to half ſo much: And for the payment of 
Debts, 'twas ordered, That one fourth part being preſently paid down upon the nail, three 
years time ſhould be given for the reſt to be ſatisfied at three payments, by equal propor- 
tions. And though for all that, it ſtill lay very hard upou ſome of the Commons, yet the p 
Senate had more regard to ſee Credit kept with the Chamber of the City, than of the 
ſtreights of private Perſons : But things went ſo much the better, becauſe having now no 
Wars, they forbore levying of Ssldiers and colle&ing the Tribute. The third year akter 
Satricum was rebuilt by the Volſcians, M. Valerius Coruus, being the ſecond time Conſul, 
with C. Pzrelius, upon Advice from Latium, that Ambaſſadors from Antium went about to 
all the Tribes of that Country, folliciting them to take Arms: He was commanded to 
make an Expedition againſt the Volſcians, before the Enemies Forces were too much aug- 
mented : Accordingly he advanced towards Satricum with a formidable Army ; where : 
Antiates, and other Volſcians, having long before provided Forces in readineſs to oppoſe any 
Army ſent from Rome, came up to meet him, and there being an inveterate hatred on e1- 
ther {ide againſt each other, without any delay the Battel was joined, wherein the YVo!/ci- 
ans, a Nation more forward to Rebel than (ora # to Fight, and apter to begin Quarrels than 
able to maintain them, were routed, and fled 1n diſorder to ſhelter themſelves withia the | 
Walls of Satricum ; which proving too weak a Sanctuary, when the Town being mve- | 
fted round with the Roman Bands, was juſt ready to ry by Scaling and Storm -Y 
they, to the number of 4000. beſides the common Rabble unfit for Service, Surrendred 
themſelves at diſcretion. 'The Town was raſed down and. burnt, _- 3: ſaved the 
Temple of Mater Matuta [or the Goddeſs of the Morning] from the Flames. The whole 
Spoil was given to the Soldiers, but therein was not comprehended the 4099. Priſoners; 
for thoſe the Conful reſerved to be led in Chains before his 'Tramphant Chariot, and | 
afterwards by ſelling them fot Slaves, brought in a good round fum of money mto the | 
Publick Treaſury. Some Authors write, that the mulritnde thus fold, were only the Ca- | 
tive Bond-men, which 1s more probable, than that they ſhould ſell ſuch as yielded them- ; 
elves. to mercy. $6 LE | | 
The next Conſuls were M. Fabius Dorſo, and Ser. Swulpicius Camerinns : Then began the XXVII. 
Auruncan War, upon a ſudden Invafion that they made, and a MURon chat the At of | 


that fingle City, might be by the joint conſent and aberment. of the whole Latine Na- 

tion; L. Furius was created Diator, as if all Latiwm had been up in Arms : He choſe 

for his General of Horſe Cn. Manlius Capitolinus, and (according to the Cultons in great | | 

and ſudden Exigencies) levyed Soldiers, without any reſpe& of Immunaty of Exemption, 

and withal adjourned the Terms, or proclaimed a ceſſation of all Courts of Law : The 

Eegions advancing with all poſlible Expedition againſt the Aruncans, found they _ the | 
"IJ | Pirie | 
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ſpirit of Robbers rather than of Soldiers, fo that in the very firſt Fight they were ſub- 
dued, and that War diſpatcht: However, ſince they were the Aggreſlors, and readily 

red to bid him Battel, the Di&ator, ſuppoſing there might be more danger than 
indeed there was, to engage the favor of the Gods, had before the amen, VoW- 
ed to Build a Temple to Juno Moneta, if he gain'd the Victory; and being charg'd to 
perform the ſame when he returned Conqueror to Rome, gave up his Dictatorſhip: where- 
upon the Senate commanded two Officers, called Duamvirs, to be Created, for the E- 


reting of ſuch a Temple ſuitable to the Grandieur and Magnificence of the People of 
Rome : The place appointed and ſet out for it, being on the vr Hill, on the very 
lot of Ground, where ſometime before ſtood the Dwelling-houſe of M. Marlins Capite- 
waa The Conſuls having imployed the Difators Army 1n the Yoſcian War, by a furprize 
took the Town Ssra from hs Enemy. The Temple of Moneta next year afterit was Vowed, 
was Dedicated, C. Marcins Rxtilus the third time, and 7; Manlius Torquatus the iccond 
time Conſuls : Immediately after this Dedication, a ſtrange Prodigy happened, not much 
unlike that antient one of the Albane Hill ; for it both rained Stones, and the Day ſeemed 
to be turned into Night. Whereupon the Books of the Sybills being conſulted (for the 
City was full of Superſtitious Rn) the Senate thought it requiſite, to have a Dictator 
choſen fer the conſtituting and ordering of certain Feaſts and Holy-days for appeafing the 
Gods, and diverting the Judgments threatned : P. YValerius Publicola was the Perſon pitche 
upon, and 2. Fabius Ambuſtus for his General of Horſe. Order was gtven, that not only 
alle the Tribes ſhould go in Procefiion with their Solemn Prayers and Litanies, but alſo the 
| bordering Nations ; with preciſe Dire&ions, upon what days each of them ſhould make 
their Supplications. This year, 'tis ſaid, the Uſerers were proſecuted by the Xdiles, and ſe- 
vere Sentences'given againſt them by the People; and without any notable cauſe that is 
Recorded, they came to an Inter-regency, wherein M.Valerizs Corvas the third time, and 
A. Cornelius Coſſus were choſen Conſuls, both of them Patricians, which ſeems to have been 


the occaſion and deſign of the' Inter-regency. 


XXIX. But hence-forwards we muſt advance to the Relation of _— Wars, both for the 


Punflance of the Enemies, and the Diſtance of 'the Regions that were the Seats of them, 
as alſo for their long Continuance: For this year the Romans took up Arms againſt the 
Samnites, a People of great Wealth and formidable Courage ; which War, manag'd with 
doubtful Succeſs, was ſcarce over, when Pyrrhus declared himſelt their Enemy, and after 
him the Carthaginians: How many Difficulties were to be ſurmounted ? How often were 
our Anceſtors reduced to the Extrenuties of Danger, before this Empire could be built up 
to that Grandieur, which hath now enough to do to hold its own, and ſecms ready to ſink 
under its proper Weight. The Ground of the Romans Quarrel with the Samnites, arole not 
amongſt themſelves, for they were in Amity and League with each other, but happen'd 
from a Criſis of Forrein Aﬀairs: The Samnites, meaſuring Right by their Power, unjuſtly 
invaded the Sidicins, who being weak and poor, were glad to implere the Aid of their 
richer Neighbors, the People of Capua. But. theſe Companions contributed little more 
than the empty name of Afliſtance ; for being Freſh-water-Soldiers, ſoftned with Luxury, 
they were eaſily routed in the Sidicins Country by the Samnites, (a Nation hardned with 
long uſe of Arms and Military Diſcipline,) and ſo brought the whole ſtreſs of the War up- 
on their own heads ; for the Sammites, —_ 9 Sidicmns alone, - attacked the Campanians, 
as being the principal ſtrength of the Neighboring Nations, over whom they knew they 
could as eafily obtain a Victory as over any of the reſt, and were ſure there to reap a 
greater Harveſt both of Glory and rich Plunder : To this purpoſe they firſt made them- 
Fives Maſters of the Hills near Ca ua, call'd Tifata [at this day Monti de Capeoa | and placed 
there a ſtrong Garriſon ; whence hes march'd down 1n Battel-array in a ſquare Body, and 
all their Carriages and Baggage with them, into the Plain berween that and Capaa, where 
a ſecond Battel was fought, and the Camparians being worſted, forc'd to ſhelter themſelves 
within their Walls. Wherefore finding the Flower of their Youth cut off, and that no 
Relief was tobe expected near hand, they were neceflitated to addreſs themſelves to the 
Romans for ſuccour. © 

Their Ambaſſadors being admitted to Audience 1n the Senate, made an Oration to this 
effect. ' The People'of Capua, moſt Noble Senators ! have ſent us to deſire at your hands a firm 
Peace for ever, and Aſſiſtance at freer. Had we ſought this Amity whilſt our Affairs were 
ina ſourifhing condition, it might indeed have been of an elder Date, but tyed with a weaker 
Knot. For then remembring that we entred into Alliance with you as upon even ground, 2e 
night perhaps have been as much your Friends, but not under ſuch great Obligations ; whereas now, 
endeared by your Compaſſion, and defended in our Diſtreſs, we muſt needs more affetionately 
embrace and cultivate the memory of your Favors, that we may not be branded with Ingratitude, 
aud fhew our ſelves unworthy of any help from God or Man. That the Samnites happened be- 
fore us to be your Allies and Confederates, may intitle them to a Precedency of Honor, but cannot 
certainly be any ſufficient Bar to exclude us from” your Friendſhip, 'ſince in your League with then 
there x Proviſo, that you ſhould not make what new Alliances you ſhould think meet. You have 
always hitherto eſteemed it # jſt cauſe of entring into Friendſhip, if the Party that ſought the 
| | ens ſame 
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ſame were deſirous to be your Friend ; and truely we Campanians (tho our preſent circam|tances 
allow ms not to ſpeak magnificently of our ſelves) may yet Fm rows. ro fa s . as both ug thy 
grandeur of our City, and the Fertility of our Country, we come not behind any People, but your 
ſelves ; ſo we conceive that by our joining in a ſtrict Aſſociation with you , there may be no (mall 
Acceſſion ro your Intereſt and Advantages ; For when ever the Fquians and Vollcians ( thoſe 
eternal Enemies of your ſtate) ſhall preſume to incommode you, we ſhall by ready to fall upon 
their backs , and” what you now ſhall do for our preſervation , that will we always do for your 
Empire and Glory ; Which Nations that Iye- between us and you being once ſubdued, (which both 
your Valour and good Fortune promiſe will quickly be effefted ) you will then extend our Dominions 
in a continued and uninterrupted That to our Neighbourhood. ' Tis greivous to us, but ſuch zx our pre- 
ſent Ill-fortune as compels us, to acknowledg that we are reduced to that deplorable Extremity Dn 
muſt be [ubject either to our Friends or our Enemies ; If you wvouchſafe to defend us, we are pours; 
If you abanden us, we fall under the Samnites 3 Conſider therefore deliberately, whether you had Fi 
ther that Capua, and all 'its Territories ſhould be annext to your ſtate, or encreaſe the power of the 
Samnites. Your mercy, Noble Romans ! and your ſuccour ought in equity to extend to all that are 
miſerable ; but eſpecially to thoſe whoſe good nature by yeilding an helping hand (even above their 
power) unto others that implored their Aid, are now themſelves all faln into the ſame neceſſity 5 
And yet, to ſay the truth, it was not ſo much for the Sidicins as for our ſelves that we were ford 
to take up Arms ; For beholding a neighbour Nation unjuſtly attacqued and ſpoiled by the Samnites 
2e could not be ſo inſenſible as not to foreſee, that thoſe fatal flames wherewith they waſted the 
Sidicins , ould quickly be carried into our Territories ; 'Tis not becauſe they are offended for any 
Injury received, but becauſe they are well pleaſed with a colourable occaſion of Quarrel , that the 
Samnites now invade us. If this were only an angry Revenge, and not rather an opportunity laid 
hold on to gratifie their greedy Ambition , would it not have been enough that they twice defeated 
our Forces, once in the S1dicins Country, and now again at our own doors ? What a ſtrange kind 
of Rage # ths which all the Blood of two Vanquiſhd Armies cann#t quench ? Add hereto the waſt- 
ing of our Country , carrying away our People Captive, making Booties of our Cattel, Burning 
our Towns, Rainating and Deftroying all before them with Fire and Sword, could not their Wrath 
with all this be appeaſed? No, mo, "tis their inſatiate deſire of Empire that hurries them on to at- 
tacque Capua , re/olv'd either utterly to deſtroy that moſt goodly City , or themſelves to poſſeſs it. 
But may it pleaſe you, generous Romans ! to gain it before by your kindneſs , rather than ſuffer 
them to ſeize it by their miſchievous malice ; I know I ſpeak to a People that uſeth not to decline juſt 
Wars, yet if you ſhall but declare in our favour, T am confident your bare word will ſave us, and 
you will have no need to make uſe of your Arms. The Samnuites high conceit of themſelves and 
contempt of others reaches only to us, and extends not to your Power which is above it. So that the 
wery ſhadow of your Aſſiſtance, O Romans! i able to protet# us, and whatever we ſhall thereby 
ſecure, our Lands , our Goods, our Selves , ready we ſhall be to acknowledg all to be yours. For 
you ſhall the Campain Ground be Tilled ; for your advantage ſhall all the Reſort to, and Traffick 
of the City Capua be confign'd, and ever ſhall you be reguarded by us no leſs than Founders, Parents, 
and next to the Immortal Gods; No Colony of yours ſhall outvie us either in ready obedience or 
punAual Fidelity. Grant, O C onſcript Fathers ! your gracious Countenance to the diſconſolate 
Campanians, afford us the Aſſiſtance of your invincible Name , and bid us hope that Capua ſhall 
continue ſafe and inviolate; With what Crouds of People of all Ranks do you think e were 
broug ht going on our Fourney from thence hither ? How did we leave all places fill'd with their 
Vows, their Prayers and their Tears ? with what trembling expeftations do the Senate and whole 
People of Capua, eur Wives and our Children attend our Return? Aſſured I am, that the whole 
Multitude are thronging about the Gates , with their eyes fixt on the Road that leads from hence, 
impatiently waiting to know what News , what Anſwer you will be pleaſed by us to return them 
in this doubtful Fun&ure and Perplexity ; One word , if favourable, ts able to preſent them with 
Safety, Vittory, Life, and Liberty ; But if otherwiſe,T dread to preſage the Conſequences ; where- 
ore to conclude , determine of us, either as of thoſe that (hall and will ever be your Confederates 
and faithful Allies, or elſe ſuch as muſt preſently be the moſt forlorn People upon Earth, and worſe 
than nothing. | ; 

'The Abeffiien being commanded to withdraw, the Senate having debated the mat- 
ter,tho the greater pare acknowledged that a City ſo very great and opulent,with a Country 
both - the moſt ferwle of all Traly, and conveniently fituate near the Sea , (which might 
ſerve the Romans as a Granary or Store-houſe , when ever ſcarcity of Corn and Viduals 
ſhould happen) would be of great Emolument to them ; Yet they reſolved to prefer the 
keeping of their Faith before all advantages; And the Conſul was ordered to return this An- 
{wer. The Senate, O Campanians, conceives you very worthy of aſſiſtance ; But it u fit that we 
ſo entertain your Amity , as nos to violate any of our former Alliancies; the Saranites, you muſt 
know, are in League with us , therefore we muſt deny your requeſt of taking Arms againſt them, 
ſince that were firſt to fight with the Gods by a breach of our Oaths, and what ſucceſs can we then 
expett in our unjuſt Encounters againſt men? But we will do for you as much as we can in Tuſtice 
and Honour , v1z. ſend Ambaſſadors to our Confederates and Allies, to intreat them not to offer you 
any violence or injury. Whereunto the principal Ambaſſador (according to the inſtructions 
they had brought from home) rephedchus, Alrho you - not pleaſed with juſt force to defend what 
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their Country and whoſe Family bore the Conſulſhip the wery firſt year that the City had a Conſul ; 


& ours againſt unjuſt violence and outrage, yet ſure you will maintain that which # your own ; 
Behold therefore, Conſcript Fathers ! ' Here we freely ſurrender into your hands, and mio the Domi- 
nin of the People of Rome,the whole Nation of the Campanians,the City of Capua,with our Lands, 
the ſacred Temples of the Gods and all other things ſacred and prophane , reſolved that whatever 
benceforwards we may ſuffer, we will ſuffer in the quality of wy_ Subjes and voluntarily devoted 
Veſſals. Saying which they all held up their hands to the Conſul in a _— poſture and 
orewhelm'd with Tears fell down on their Knees at the entrance of the Senate-Houle. 
The Fathers ſenſibly touch'd with the Confideration of the uncertainty of humane Fortunes, 
to ſee a People ſo abounding in Wealth, and famous for Luxury,Supertiuous Magmificence, 
and State, to whom their Nezghbours but t'other day had ſought for Aid, be now ſo 1ſpi- 
rited, as to Reſign themſelves and all they hold in the World, into the power and diſpoſe of 
others, concluded now, that it was a duty Incumbent on their Truſt and Honour not to 
abandon thoſe that were become their Subje&s, or ſee them betray'd into Ruine; and that 
the Samnites , if they ſhould Invade thoſe Territories to which the Romans were now law- 
fully Inticuled, ſhould therein a&unjuſtly and Infringe the Peace ; and therefore decreed 
that Ambaſſadors ſhould forthwith"be ſent thither , with inſtructions to repreſent at large to the 
Sarmites, the requeſt of the Campanians, the Senates Anſwer mindful of the Alhance they 
had with the Sammnites, and laſtly how the Surrender was made ; and then to defire and 
requeſt them by all the Ties of mutual Freindſhip, to forbear their Vaſſals, and not with 
Hoſtile Arms invade thoſe Territories which were become part of the Rowan Dominions ; 
with farther Order, that if they found theſe gentle Entreaties did not prevail , then they 
ſhould ſolemnly in the name of the Senate and People of Rowe denounce and Charge the 
Samnites, not to meddle with the City Capua or any part that Country. But when the Amballa- 
dors came to deliver their Meflage in he Council of the Sawnites, they received not only 
this fierce and haughty Anſwer, That they would fell proceed im the War , but their Magt- 
ſtrates going out of the Council Chamber, even 1n the preſence of the Rowan Ambaſladors, 
called for the Captains of their Troops, and with aloud Voice Commanded them , 7o 
March forthwith into the Country of Campania to forrage there aud make all the ſpoil they 
could. 

Which being reported by the Ambaſſadors at their return, The Senate laying aſide the 
Care of all other Aﬀaurs ſent to demand Reſtitution , and that _—_ denied, folemn- 
ly proclaimed War , decreeing hkewiſe that this matter ſhould at the opportunity be 
propounded to the People , by whoſe Order the two Conſuls took the Field , Valerius into 
Campania , Cornelius into Samnium , the former pitch'd his Tents at the foot of the Hull 
Gaurus, the latter at Saticula, The Sammite Legions firſt advanced towards Valerius , for 


thas way they thought the Brunt of the War would lye, and the rather to be reveng'd on 


the Campanians that had been ſo ready firſt to yeild their own and now call in other Auxili- 
ary Forces againſt them. No ſooner had they deſcri'd the Romans Camp, but in all haſt 
they every own for his own part called luſtily to ther Commanders for the S1gnal of Batrel, 
aſſuring themſelves and ſaying plainly , That the Romans ſhould [; peed juſt as well in their 
fs the Campamians,es the Campanians had done before them in Aiding the Sidicins. Valerius 
y 1 had amuſed theEnemy for ſome few dayswith light skirmyhes,and picqueerings totry 
their Mettal, reſolved at laſt to Fight them, but firſt Encouraged his Men in a ſhort Speech 
to this purpoſe.7hat rhis new War or new Enemy ought mot in the leaſt to terrifie them, Tor always 
the further off from the City they bore Arms, the more weak and cowardly People chey had to cope 
with, That they oug ht not to count the Sarnnutes ſtout and waliant, becauſe they had defeated the 
Sidicins or Campamians , for in all Engagements one ſide or other muſt of neceſſity be worſted. 
That undoubtedly the Carpanians were overcome by their own exceſs of Luxury and effeminate 
ſoftneſs, more than by the courage of their Enemies ; However, what were two proſperous Battels 
of the Sammites in ſo many Ages, if ſet in competition with ſo many Honcurable Victories of the 
eople of Rome, who could almoſt number more Triumphs than years ſince the Foundation of their 
City ? who have with their Swords in their hands ſubdued all the Nations round them, as the Sabines, 
the Hetrurians, the Latins, Hermicks, Aquians, Volſcians and Auruncans; 4nd after having 
cut to pieces the Gauls in ſo many Battels, have at laſt made them glad to get away by Sea in a 
ſhameful flight and diſorder ? Beſides, as every one ought to go into the Field amimated with the 
glory of bus paſt Warlike and Valiant Exploits,ſo "tis no (mall encouragement to conſider under whoſe 
beading and auſpicious Condutt you are to venture the fortune of the day ; whether he be a man that 
can only make brave and daring ; pam » one ſtout and feirce in words but unexperienced in the 
prattice of Arms; Or whether he be one that can himſelf handle his Weapons, always ready to ad.- 
wance in Perſon before the Standards, and both able and willing to endure all hazards and fatigues 
in the beat of the Battel. "Tis my Deeds: Gentlemen Soldiers, not my Words that I would have You 


follow, and to receive from me not only Command, but alſo Example, who not by bribing or the 


canvaſſing of Factions , nor yet by Courtſhip and Orations (uſual Arts with Noble Men) but by 
thes right hand of mine have attained to three Conſulſhips and the higheſt pitch of Glory. There 
was a time indeed when it might have been objefted;, that this was no wonderful matter but ea(y 
to one of my Birth and Quality, being a Perſon of Noble Blood deſcended' form the deliverers of 


But 
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But now the Caſe is altered , the ay unto a Conſulſhip lies equally open 10 you Commoners as to us 
of the Nebility, for tis not now as heretofore, the priviledge of the Gentry , but the reward 
of wertve and Courage , lock up therefore, Gentlemen Soldiers! and aym at this Sovereign 
Honeur ; Tho men by the approbation of the Gods have given me the Surname of Corvinus, yet have 
Ina ferget the Ancient name  Publicola appropriate to our Family; TI have and ever will ( as 
alwaj's I have done ) the Commons of Rome, at all times alike, beth abroad in Wars, and at home 


in Peace, as a private Man , and as a publick Magiſtrate, and no leſs when I was Cenſul than 


aphen Tribune, and the ſams affeftions I retein'd throughout all my ſeveral Conſulſhips ; as for the 
work in hand, come along brave Beys ! | and with the aſſiſtance of Heaven » purchaſe this day for 
pour [elves as well as me, a freſh and intire Triumph over the Samnates. 


There never was a General more famihar with his Soldiers, as ready as the meaneſt of XXXIII. 


them to undertake any duty, and 1n their Military Exerciſes or. paſtimes, when they tried 
each others nimbleneſs and ſtrength, he would often make one with a moſt obliging free- 
dom, his countenance unchang'd whether he got the Maſtery or were Foil'd ; nor would he 
refuſe any man for the meannels of his quality, that offer'd to try a Bout with him ; In his 
deeds he was kind and bountiful to his power and as occaſion required; In words no leſs 
mindful of others Freedom, than of his own Place and Dignity ; and ( which moſt of all 
renders a man acceptable to the People) the ſame vertues and moderation which raiſed him 
to Honours and Preterments, he always retain'd in the management and enjoyment of them. 
Therefore the whole Army following this exhortation of a General ſo beloved * with an 
incredible cheartulneſs March'd out of their Camp into the Field. Never was Battel more 
obſtinacely fought on both f1des, their Hopes were like their Forces, equal ; and each party 
charg'd full of Conhidence in themſelves, and yet without contempt ofthe Enemy. The 
Samzites were anumated with their late ſucceſſes, and double Yicory but juſt before; The 
Romass on the Contrary ſtood upon that Honour and Reputation which they had enjoyed 
and daily encreaſcd for the ſpace of 400 years, and their Conqueſts almoſt ever fince the 
Foundation of their City ; each of them appeared the more ſolicitous becauſe they had a 
' new Enemy to deal with, whom they had never tried before; The manner of the fight 
ſhew'd the ſtoutneſs of their courage , neither party for a con{iderable time yeilding one 
Foot. The Conſul ſeeing they could nor be made retreat by dowu right blows,thought to terri- 
fie them by ſending'a party of Horle to break their Front, but the Ground was too ſtreighr 
for them to do any good and they had not room to Charge, whereupon the Conſul re- 
turning to the Van of the Legions, leaps off his Horſe, *Tis we Footmen (quoth he) when 
all s done muſt do the work , come on then , and as ye ſhall ſee me , wherever I go, make way 
by dint of Sword into the Enemies Main-Battel, ſo do you every one down with all that oppoſe or 
ſtand in your way, and preſently through all that Grove of Pikes and glittering Spears, you ſhall 
ſee, wee'l make an open paſſage over their ſlain Carcaſſes ; He had no ſooner ſaid this but the 
Cavalry by his Command, Charged the Enemies Wings, and made way for the Foot to 
come up to therr Main-Body , where firſt and formoſt the Conſul charged in Perſon, and 
kilfd the firſt man he met upon the ſpot; the fight whereof enflam'd his men, ſo that 
every one moſt mantully laid about him 3 The Samnites tho they received more wounds 
than chey gave, ſtood to 1t ſtill moſt reſolutely ; and now the fight had continued a good 
whale, great ſlaughter there was all round the Sammites Enfigns, but no flying on ether 
fide, for they had reſolved that nothing but Death ſhould Conquer them. The Romans 
therefore finding their own ſtrength begin to decay through wearineſs and not much day- 
light lefr, in a tranſport of Rage and Fury, gave a freſh Charge all at once upon the Ene- 
mv, who then firſt of all began to give Ground and foon after betook themſelves to flight. 
Then were abundance of the Sammires {lain and taken Priſoners, nor had but few of them 
eſcaped, if night coming on fo faft had not interrupted the victory rather than ended 
the Bartel, The Romans confeiled that they never engaged with a more reſolute and 
ſtubborn Enemy; and the Sammnites being demanded, what it was that after ſo brave a 
Reizitence firit cauſed them to tly, did affirm that rhe eyes of the Romans appeared to them 
like flames of fire, and their Looks and Countenances feirce and terrible as thoſe of Perſons mad 
or dijtrated,which fight 41d more daunt tham then any thingelſe,and this dread of theirs they 
manifeſted not only by the event of the Battel, but by their di{lodging of their Camp and 
private retreat that night, fo that next morging the Romans took polleflion of their emptyHuts, 
whe: e the Campanians came crowdingin Multitudes to rejoice and congratulate their victory. 
Bur this Joy had like to have been (poil'd by a diſaſter in Samnium , for the other Conſul 


Cornelizs advancing trom Saticu/a, had unwarily March'd his Army into a Forreft through XXXIV. 


which ran an hollow Valley, on the t1de whereof ths Enemy lay in Ambulſcade , nor did 
he diſcover them , till he was lo far Engaged as he knew not how to Retreat with ſafety ; 
Buc whillt the Samnires wared till he thould have brought his whole Body into that deep 
Valley char chey might have them all ar the ſame advantage, P. Decizzs a Colonel of Foot 
{pie an Hull 1n the Forreſt that commanded the place where the Enemy lay Encamped, 
aint no lels ealic to be gain'd by fuch as were nimbly and lightly Armed, than hard to be got 
up ©, by thoſe that were encumbred with heavy Arms ph. Baggage; therefore ſeeing the 
Coulul ſurpriz'd and diſcompos'd, See yeu net ( quoth he) O Aulus Cornelis ; the rop of 
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XXXV, Then having ſet the Watch, he commanded a Signal to be un to all the reſt, that 


yonder Hill above the Enemy; that's. the fortreſs on which we muſt build our hopes of ſafety , if 
' we can but gain it quickly, as the Samnutes have left it blindly, nor do I defire you ſhould ſpare 77C 
more than the Principes [thoſe that fought with Swords] and the Spear-men of one Legion t0 
effeft it ; with whom as ſoon as I have ſeized the top thereof, do you without any fear March off 
from hence, and doubt wot but to ſave your ſelf and Army, for the Enemy being nnder us, and ſub- 
Jett to all our Blows and Darts, cannot ſtir without great loſs, and for ws the good Fortune of Rome, 
or our 0wn walour ſhall bring us off. The Conſul applauded his advice, who with the party he 
defired, Marching ſecretly through the Thickets , haſtened to the Place, the Enemy not 
diſcovering him , till he had gain'd it; But then being all amazed, and intent only upon 
him, he both gain'd the Conſul ſome time to withdraw his Army into a more open ground, 
and alſo to Poſt himſelf the moſt conveniently on the Top of the Hill ; The Sammires turn'd 
their Enſigns to and fro, ſometimes-this way and ſometimes that, uncertain what to do; 
whereby they loſt the opportunity of doing any thing ar all ; for they could not purſue 
the Conſul , but by paſſing the-Valley and- giving him the ſame advantage which before 
they had againſt him, nor durſt they March up the Hill whereon Decirrs was lo advantagi- 
ouſly poſted; yet being more vext at his Company that had ſnatch'd out of their hands the 
opportunity of a Vidtory, and conſidering as well the nearnels of the place as the ſmalnels 
of their number, they were one while in the mind to environ the Hill, and cut oft Decizs 
from joining the Conſul ; By and by they thought it more adviſable to open them a way 
that when they were come down into the Valley they might more fſately fall upon them. 
Thus whilſt they lingered unreſolved , the night overtook them ; Decizs at firft was 1n good 
hopes to fight with them from the higher ground, as they clambered the Hill ; but after- 
wards he could not Þut wonder why they proceeded not to charge him, orat leaſt if difadvan- 
tage of the grounds had deterr'd themfrom that , why they did nor tortihe themſelves and 
obſtrud his paſlage with Intrenchments and other works.Then calling to him theCenturions, 
What igncrance of the Art of 'Var(auth he)or what negligence s this? Or bow came theſe Scoundrils tool = 
tain a wittory "” the Sidicins and Campanians*ur ſee they triffle their enſigns 10 and fro,ſemetimes 


they are huddled up in cloſe Order and ſometimes advanced and diſplayed at length, but not an hand 
falls to work, tho ere this we might have been hemmi'd in with a circumvallation ; We ſhall ſhew our 
ſelves as very Sots as they, if we linger here any longer than it as for our advantage, come on then, 
go with me, and before it grow too dark let us take a vieuwhere they ſet their Guards and which way 
we may moſt conveniently enforce our paſſage. Accordingly he went forth himſelt in a Com- | 
mon Soldiers Jacket , taking with him the Centurions diſguis'd in like manner, that the En- 
emy might not take notice of him as the Commander in Chiet , and fo ſurvey'd all things | 


neceſlary for his purpoſe. 


when the Trumpet Sounded to the ſecond Watch, they ſhould all filently repair to him in 
their Arms. Where being Aſſembled accordingly, This filence Fellow-Soldiers( ſaith he) you 
muſt obſerve whilſt you hear me ſpeak, with giving your aſſent by loud Acclamationstas at other times 
Jou uſe to do, but only when I have declared my mind, let ſuch as approve thereof go ſoftly on the 
right hand, and as the greater number of you-ſhall like or diſlike that courſe we will follow ; Hear 
- now my Opinion. You are here encompaſſed by an Enemy but not as men either overtaken in flight or 
ſurpriz'd as ſtraglers lagging be hind for ſloth, the Place you won by your Courage , and by a like | 
Courage you muſt make good your eſcape by coming hither you have already preſeru'd a brave Ro- 
man Army, by forcmg a Paſs from hence. Now ſave your ſelves, You that being but a few have 
relieu'd ſo many, are worthy to ſtand in need of no help but your own. We have to do with an , 
Enemy that yeſterday by careleſſneſs over-ſlipt their opportunity of cutting off our whole Army ; that 
are ſo ftupid that they ſaw not thas important Hill hanging over their Heads till we were Maſters of 
it ; who being ſo many thouſands could neither prevent as few from mounting it , nor when we 
were here, had the prudence to ſecure ns by a Retrenchment tho they had day-light enough to ac- 
compliſh it. Thoſe whom you ſo eaſily out-witted when they were awake and had their eyes broad 
open, your buſineſs now is to deceive when they are faſt aſleep; nay you muſt do ſo, there zs no 
other Remedy; for at that paſs we are, that Iam rather to ſhew you in what Terms of extremity ye 
ſtand, rather than perſuade you to the Execution of good Counſel ; fer there needs no conſulting whe- 
ther you ſhall continue here, or depart here , ſince beſides your Arms and brave" Hearts to uſe them, 
Fortune has left you nothing to truſt to, ſo thatidie we muſt of Hunger and Thirſt, if we fear the 
Swords point more than becomes men of Arms and Romans to do. There is but one only way of 
ſafety left, which ws, to make a brave Sally, and force a paſſage through the Enemy, this we muſt 
do either. in the day, or in the night, and that doubt ts ſoon reſolv'd, for if we wait till morning 
how can we hope but the Enemy will ſurround us with an intire Ditch and Rampire, who have 
already encompaſſed and as it were Wall d in this little Hill we lie upon, with their Bodies ; Now if 
the night be, as undoubtedly it xs, the moſtfavourable Tunfure for our Irruption, this very hour a 
certainly of all others the fitteſt moment. 'Tis now alittle paſt the ſecond Watch, a time when men 
are in their ſoundeſt ſleep amidſt them ye ſhall go,and either by ſilence eſcape undiſcovered,or if they do 
rake the Alarm, you ſhall aſtoniſh them by ſetting up a ſudden outcry and dreadful Holloo; do _ 
jw me as hitherto you have ſucceſsfully done, and 1! will follow the ſame Fortune that hath guided me 
;fus far; As many of you as think this wholſom Ceunſel nake no more adoe but paſs on tomy righthand, 
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Which every man of them did, and followed Decizs, who led them through the Intervals 
of the Enemies Camp, where no Out-guards nor Sentinels were placed. : 
They were now got to the nudſt of the Camp, when a Soldier clambering over the XXXVI. 
Watchmens Bodies lying heavy aſleep, chanc'd to ſtumble on a Shield, which gave ſuch a 
ſound as awakened the 'Watch-man, who raiſed his next Fellow, and he ſtarting up, gave 
the Alarm to others, not knowing whether theſe Straglers were Friends or Enemies, whe- 
ther the Garriſon on the Hill was breaking out, or whether the Conſul was returned to 
ſurprize their Camp : However, Decizes ſeeing they could nor avoid diſcovery, command- 
ed his m2n to ſer up a Shout, whereby he amazed and affrighted the Enemy yet half a- 
{lcep, and fo confounded them, that they could neither readily take Arms, nor make head 
againſt them, nor yet purſue them ; ſo that whilſt the Samnites were in this terror and 
confuſion, Decizes and his party ſlaying ſuch of the Guards as reliſted them, had an oppor- 
runity to paſs on towards the Conſuls Camp. It was not yet day,and now they ſeem'd paſt 
all danger, when Decizs thus beſpake his Followers : Go on, a Gods name, in this courſe of ge= 
nerous Vertue, my couragious Romans! This Expedition and brave Retreat of yours, all Apes 
ſhall extol with the higheſt Applauſes ; but broad day-light is neceſſary for a full view of ſo much 
Gallantry ; you deſerve better than that ſilence and darkneſs ſhould hide you, in your return with 
ſo muchlory to the Camp : Here therefore let us reſt and wait for day. His words were readi- ' 
ly obey'd, and at day-break he difpatch'd a Meſſenger afore to the Conſul, and fo the 
haſtned to the Camp ; where giving the Word, no ſooner was the noiſe ſpread, That thoſe 
were returned fate who freely expoſed themſelves to ſuch apparent hazard for the common 
Safety, but every one ran forth to meet them with Thanks, and Praiſes, and Coneratula- 
tions: They call them joyntly and ſeverally their Saviours ; they praiſe and return thanks 
to the Gods, andcry up Decius tothe Skies. This indeed was his Camp-Triumph, through 
the midſt of which he marched with his Armed Party, every mans eyes fed upon him, 
and paid no leſs Honorto the Colonel, than 1f he had been Conſul. When he was come 
to the Pretorium | or Generals Tent] the Conſul by ſound of Trumpet call d all the Army 
together, and beginning a Diſcourſe in the deſerved Praiſes of Decius, he was by Decius 
hiunfelf incercupred, and at his requeſt waved the Oration : For he adviſed and perſwaded 
the Conſul, That paſling by all Complements, they ſhould preſently Iay hold of the ey, 
and whilſt the Enemy was yet in that Confternation, and lay ſcattered about the Hill, fall upon ' 
them ; the rather, for that he believed ſome Parties ſent out after bim, might be / 8 mage fprag- 
ling in the Forreſt, Forthwith the Legions were commanded to Arm, and being now by 
their Scouts better acquainted with the Forreſt, march'd in a more open Road towards the 
Enemy, and charg'd them, ſuſpe&ting no ſuch matter, and altogether unprovided : For 
the Sawnites Soldiers being ſtragling al abroad, and for the moſt part unarm'd, could nei- 
ther Rally themſelves together 1n order, nor get into their Trenches: They firſt beat the 
main Body into their Works, and then routing the Guards, became Maſters thereof. The 
Cry was heard all round the Hill, and cont every man to fly out of his Hold, ſo that 
' a great part of them took their Heels before the Enemy could come up to them: Thoſe 
which fled into the Works, _ in number about Thirty thouſand, were all put to the 
Sword, and the Camp plundered. | 
Things being thus luckily diſpatch'd, the Conſul convening another Aſſembly, pro- xxxvm. 
ceeded to finiſh the praiſes of Decizs which he had before begun, and alſo amplified them 
with freſh commendations of this new Service; and beſides other Military Rewards, pre- 
ſented him with a Crown of Gold, and an hundred Oxen, amongſt which was an extra- 
ordinary one all white, and fat and fair above the reſt, with gulded Horns. . The Soldiers, 
who with him held the before-mentioned Hill, had fetled upon them a double proportion | . 
of Corn for ever, and at preſent each of them an Ox, and two Coats apiece. After the | 
Conluls Largeſs, the Legionary Soldiers, with unanimous ſhouts, placed on the Head of 
Decius a Crown of Green Grals, called Ob/idionals, becauſe it uſed to be given to him that 
had raiſed a Siege, and fo preſerved a diſtreſſed Town or Army : Nor were his own 
Band wanting to Crown him with another Chaplet of hike Honor for bringing them off 1o 
happily. Being thus loaded with Enfigns of Glory, he Sacrificed his before-mentioned 
white Ox unto Mars, and beſtowed the reſt of them upon the Soldiers that had accompa- 
nied him 1n that Service; to whom alſo the Legions gave a pound of Wheat Meal, and a 
Sextar [a Meaſure much about our Quart] of Wine apiece. All which was perform'd 
with wonderful alacrity, and ſeconded with Shouts and Acclamations to teſtifie their general 
Ailent. 
A third Battel happened at Sueſſula, where the Samnites Army being routed by. M. YVa- 
lerius, they thereupon ſent for all the ſtrength they could make at home, and now reſolved 
to venture all at one puſh, Terrible tydings hereof came to Capua, and from thence Poſts 
were diſpatch'd to advertiſe Yalerius the Conſul, and requeſt his aid. He prenatly ad- 
vanced, leaving the Carriages and Baggage behind with a ſtrong Guard, and with ſpeedy 
Marches came up near the Enemy, where he togk a very ſmall Plot of Ground to En- 
campin ;, as having beſides his Horſes for Service, no Beaſts at all for Carriage, nor any. of | 
that Rabble of Slaves and Snaplack-boys which uſe to follow Armies, to encumber —_ 
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The Samnites, asf they were prelently to engage, drew up 1n Battaha, and ſeeing none 
come forth to encounter them, march'd up with Banners diſplayed to the very Camp of 
the Enemy, where finding the Soldiers on the Rampire, and underſtanding by their Scours 
in how ſmall a compaſs i lay, concluding thence, that they muit needs be but few_ mn 
number, all the Army began to mutter, That there need no more ado, but to Pi up the Ditches, 
and cnt down the Breaſt-work, and ſo preſently break into their Camp. And in that raſhnels 
had the War been diſpatch'd, if the Commanders had not reſtrained the fury of their Sol- 
diers. But becauſe ſo great a multitude as they were, could not eahly be ſupplyed with 
Vidtuals by the Convoys appointed for that purpole, and for that as well by their Defear 
at Sweſſula, as by lying here 1o long without Fighting, they were reduced to a ſcarcity al- 
moſt of all things, it was thought fit, whil ſt the Enemy as affrighted, kept faſt within 
his Works, to {ent out the Soldiers about the Country a Forraging ; well hoping, that in 
the mean time the Romans, who came lightly appointed, and with no more Corn than' 
they could carry on their ſhoulders, be{tdes their Arms, would have ſpent all, and be 
brought to the laſt Extremity. The Conſul percaving the Enemnes ſtragling abroadover 
the Country, and that their Guards were {lenderly mann'd, having brietly encoaraged his 
Soldiers, leads them out to attack their Camp, which having made themſelves Maiters of 
at the firſt Shout and Onſet, and killd more of the Enemy 1n their Tents than at the 
Ports,or on the Rampire, he cauſed all the Enf{1gns he had taken to be brought together 
to offe place, and left two Legions there for a Guard, with a ſtri&t charge to forbear all 
rifling and plunder until he returned ; and fo march'd forward in Battel-array, ſending 
forth the Horſe betore, who drove the ſcatter'd Sammites, as Hunters do Deers into the 
Toils, and made a mighty {laughter of them: For frighted as they were, they knew not 
any Signal whereby they might rally cogether, nor whether they were beſt make towards 
their Camp, or betake themſelves to a turther flight; fo great was their Rout and Con- 
ſernation, that there were pick'd up and brought to the Conſul Forty thouſand Shiclds 
(though there were not ſo many Men {lam) and of Enfigns, with thoſe taken in the 
Camp, the number of One hundred and ſeventy. Then returned he to the Enemies 
Tents, and beſtow'd the whole Pillage there upon the Soldiers. 

The Fortune of this Battel brought the Faliſcans who were yet upon a Truce, to ſe 
unto the Senate for a League of Peace; and alſo diverted the Latines, who had already 
levied Forces againſt the Remars, to imploy them againſt the Peligni. Nor was the Fame 
of this Victory confin'd within the Bounds of 1raly, but even the Carthaginians ſent Ambal: 
fadors to Rome, to congratulate that Succeſs, and make them a Preſent of a Golden 
Crownof Five and twenty pounds weight, tobe laid up in the Veſtty of FJupitcrs Tem- 
ple. Both the Conluls erumph'd over the Sammites, Decius following them, Illuſtrious 
tor thoſe Marks of Honor and Praiſes conterr'd upon him : The name of the Colonel be- 
ing.no le{s celebrated by the Soldiers in their merry Catches and blunt Military Joques, 
than that of either of the Conſuls. After this, the Ambaſſadors of Cafwa and the Sueff- 
ans had Audience; and their Requeſt granted, That a ſtanding Garriſon ſhould be ſenr 
to Winter there for preventing the __—_ of the Samnites. Capua was even then fo 
long ago fatal to Military Diſcipline ; tor having infe&ted the Soldiers with a taſte of 
all forts of Pleaſures and Voluptuouſneſls, it loon alienated their minds from the memory 
of their Country and Honor : Far thoſe in that Gariſon began to contrive a Defign to 
take Capua from the Campanians, by the ſame wicked Practice [of a Maſlacre] as they 
firſt got 1t from the Ancient Inhabitants, laying, It wculd be but Fuſtice to turn their 6wn 
lewd Example upon their Heads: And what reaſon was there, that the baſe Campatuans 
ſbeuld be Maſters of the moſt plentiful CountyySin all Italy, and of a City worthy of ſuch a 
Cenntry, when they were nct able to defend » es it cr themſelves; more ſuitable it were, that 
the ſame Victorious Army ſhould enjoy it, who with their Blcod and Sweat reſcued it out of the 
hauds of the Samnites? Or was it fit, that a ccmpany of Sots, who had yielded themſelwves to 
betheir Vaſſals, ſhould ſurfeit cn ſo” much Pleaſure and Plenty, whil'|# they themſelves, worn 
cnt 2ith the Fatiguesof War, muſt ſtill ſtruggle with an unwholeſom Air, and barren Soil round 
abcut the City of Rome, or within it, languiſh under that inveterate Plague of Uſury, wherewith 
they were daily more and more oppreſſed. "Chele Conſultations, manag'd in private Cabals, 
and not yer publickly communicated, by ſome means came to the Ears of C. Marcius Ru- 
zilas, to whole charge the Proyince of Campania tell by Lot, leaving his Collegue @. 
Serwitius ar home 1n the City 5; who having pg out of the Officers, all the particulars 
of the Defign, being a wife Man, both tor his Age and long Experience in Publick Af 
fairs (for hewas now the fourth time Conſul, and bad been both Cenſor and DiRator ) 
he thought 1t beſt to diſſemble the Matter, and to fruttrate the preſent Heat of the Sold 
eis by prolonging their hopes, that they might pur their Plot in execution when they pleaſed 

eafter upon ſome better opportunity. To which purpoſe he cauſed a Report to be 
ipread, 'That the: Garrifons ſhould all Winter in the ſame Towns the Winter following. For they 
were divided intofundry Cities of Campania, and the Web of Conſpiracy begun at Capua, 


' was ſpread from thence through all the Foices. This ſcope being given them to bethink 


them- 


a 
—— 
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themſelves, and adviſe further of theſe matters, the Publick Peace was preſerv'd, and all 
things for the preſent quiet. 
Burt when 1n the Summer the Conſul togk the Field, he refolv'd (ſeeing the Sammites 00400 

did not appear 1n any condition to engage with him) to purge his Army, by Caſhierin 

the moſt buſie and dangerous of thoſe turbulent Spirits, which he effected under ſevera 

fair and colourable Pretences, telling ſome of them, That they had already ſerved as lon 

as the Law required : Others, That they were grown old, or weak and unhealthy, and there- 

fore he would diſpenſe with their Service; and fo they had their Furlows and were ſent 
home: And others were diſpatch'd in Parties for Convoys to fetch in Proviſions from 

parts remote, where afterwards they were detain'd : This, at firſt, was practiſed by fin- 

gling out one by one at a time, but afterwards upon ſome whole Companies, - as a favour, 4 
becauſe their Winter-quarters had been ſo far from their Dwellings and private Concerns ; 
likewiſe under colour of Military Services and Imployments, whilſt ſome of them were | 
diſpatch'd one way, and ſome another, the greateſt part of the Conſpirators were diſperſed ft 
and diſpoſed : All which multitude, the other Conſul at Rome and the Prztor, detain'd 
and kept away from the Army, upon various pretences and deviſed cauſes of delay. The 
truth 1s, at firſt, before they {melt out the Trick, they were not a little glad to vifit home ; 
but when they obſerved, That neither thoſe that were firſt ſent off, return'd again to theis 
Colours, nor that ſcarce any others were diſcharg'd but fuch as had Winter'd un Campania, 
and of thoſe eſpecially the Authors of the Conſpiracy; at firſt they wonder'd at ſuch odd 
proceedings ; but on ſecond thoughts began to be afraid in earneſt, That their Plot had 
taken wind, and then preſently terrible Ideas fill thewr Heads, of Examinations and Tor- | 
tures, Arraignments and fudgments, how they ſhould be ſeverally executed apart, and ſuffer all 1 
that the inſolent and cruel Tyranny of the Conſuls and Senate could invent and inflit, Theſe | 
things were ſecretly muttered through the Army, when they ſaw the Ring-leaders of the F 
Conſpiracy fo finely removed and diſ-membred from the Army by the Confuls policy. One 
Regiment, or Cohort [that 1s to ſay, the Tenth part of a Legion] that was Quartered not 
far from Anxur, poſſeſſed themſelves of a narrow Paſs at Lantulz, between the Sea and 
the Mountains, where they intercepted and ſtopt ſuch as the Corful ſent out upon ſuch 
and ſuch pretended Services asaforeſaid. They foon got w_—_ a notable Force, and no- 
thing was wanting to give them the Reputation of a compleat Army, but a Commander in 
Chief: diforder'd therefore as they were, they went Plundering along as far as the Alban 
Country, where, under the Ridge of the Mountain called Alba longa, they encamp'd and 
fortified themſelves. And when their Works were finiſh'd, ſpent the reft of the day in 
conſultation touching the choice of a General. There was none of their own Company 
that they could confide 1n as ſufficient for that Charge : And whom (lay they) can we [end 
| for from Rome ? Is there any man, either Senator or Commoner, that will wittingly and willing- 
ly expoſe himſelf to ſo great an hazard as to run our Fortune ? Or to whom the Cauſe of the Ar- 
my, inraged by the Injuries they have received, may in Prudence be ſafely truſted ? 'The next 
day, whiP{t they were. {till debating this Point, ſome of the ftragling Forragers brought 
in Advice, that T; Quintius was retired into the Country, and held a Farm in Tuſculanum, 
where he employed himſelf in Husbandry, minding nexther the City nor its Honors. 
This Gentleman was of Noble Birth, and had fervd with great -Credit and Renown in 
the Wars, till happening to be Lamed by a Wound in one of his Feet, reſign'd his Com- 
mand, and reſolved to ſpend the reſt of his days in the Country, far from Ambition and 
the turmoils of State. They no ſooner heard his Name, but they knew the Man, and ac- 
knowledged his Merit, and, in a good hour, unanimouſly agreed he ſhould be ſent for ; 
Small hopes they had that he would willingly meddle, and therefore concluded to uſe 
Force, and bring him to it by Fear. So, in the dead of Night, a Party of them came 
| to 1s Houſe and got in, where finding .Quintins faſt aſleep, they awaken him, propound 
| thew Buſineſs, aſſure hum, There is wo middle Courſe, but enher he muſt accept the Honor of 
| being their General, or if he refuſe it, preſent Death, and thus carryed him away by force 
tro their Camp ; where immcdaatly he 1s ſaluted Lord General, and had the In/gnia_or 
Ornaments of that Command put upon him,whil'ſt he was yet amaz'd atthe ſuddennelſs of 
the thing, as if all had been Dream or Miracle. Then they require him to Lead them to 
Rome, and accordingly having advanced their Standards in an Heady Fit of their own, ra- 
ther than by the Advice of their new Commander, they march'd in a Warlike Poſture, 
till they came within eight miles of the City, on the Cauſey or High-road, now called 
the Appian-way ; and had immediately come up to the City, but that they heard there was 
an Army advancing to oppoſe them, under the condu&t of AM. alerins, furnamed Cor- 
ws, created Dictator on this occation, and L. e/Emilius Mamercinus, his General of 
Horſe. ! ; | 

As ſoon as ever they came within view of each other,and took notice of the ſame Enfigns XL. 
on either fide, the remembrance of their Native Country began to work upon them all, 
and allay and mitigate their Heats ; for they were not yet ſo deſperate as to embrew their 
Swords 1n the Blood of their Fellow-Cirizens ; nor had they known any Wars but with Fo- 
rejzeners, their greateſt madneſs at home had hitherto proceeded but to a Seceflion or = 
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len going by themſelves for awhile. Therefore, as well the Generals as Soldiers, on ei- 
ther fide, were deſirous that a _—_— be appointed for a Parley. Whercupon 
uintins (who was long fince weary of bearing Arms for his Country, much more againſt 
it) and Corvws (than whom none could be more affectionately tender of all his Fellow- 
Citizens, eſpecially Soldiers ; and above all others, of thoſe of his own Army) advanced 
to confer together : Coruns ſpoke firſt, and as ſoon as he came ſo near as to be known, 
had no leſs Reverence Ed him by the Enemy, than reſpe&ful Audience from thole of 
his own Party. When I march'd ({aith he) now forth of the City to meet you, O Soldiers ! [ 


heartily implor'd the Immortal Gods, as well thoſe that are common to ws all, as the particular Pa- * 


trons of my Family, that they would wouchſafe me not a Vittory, but rather the Glory of re- 
ducing you to Terms of Concord and Unity. There have, and ever will be, occaſions enough 
wherein we may win Honor by Arms, but here nothing i ſo paſſionately to be deſired as Peace. 
That which ſo devoutly, and with ſolemn Vows I requeſted of the Gods, i lies in your Power to 
make me happy in; If you will but remember, That you are not now in Samnum, nor amongſt 
the Volſcians, but Encamp'd upon Roman Ground ; That thoſe are the Hills of your .dear Na- 
tive Soil, which you behold ; That this Army conſiſts of your owfn Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens ; 
That I my ſelf am that Conſul under whoſe auſpicious Conduct, you twice laſt year defeated 
the Samnite Legions, and twice with down-right blows beat them out of their Camp. I am, 
Sirs, that M. Valerins Corvus, of whoſe Nobility you have had | proof and experience, not by 
any Injuries offered, but good Offices and Benefits ahways readily conferr d upon you 5 Never was I the 
Promoter of any inſolent Law againſ# you, or of any harſh Af of the Senate, biitn all my Go- 
wvernment and Commands have been more rigorous to my ſelf, than ſevere to you. If great Pa- 
rentage, or approved Valour ; if Authority or Honor may ſwell and elevate any mans Spirit, of 
ſuch Progenitors am I deſcended, ſuch proofs of Courage and Vertue have I given, ſo early did 
T attain to the Conſular Dignity, that being but yet Three and twenty years old, 1 might have 
been formidable not only to the Commons, but even to the Senate it ſelf. Yet I challenge any man 
to name one Word, one Att, ſaid or done by me when a Conſul, more haughty or grievous than 
when I was but a Tribune ; with the ſame moderation. did 1 manage my two following Conſul- 
ſhips, ſuch and no other will I alſo ſhew wy ſelf in this ſupream and lofty Office of Dittator ; Nor 
will I be more kind and gentle to theſe that are mine and my Countries Soldiers, than to you whom 
T abhor to call Enemies. You ſhall therefore firſ® draw your Swords upon me, before I will draw 
upon you, From your ſide let the Trumpets firſt ſound a Charge, thence let the Shoutings and On- 
ſet begin, if needs we muſt go to it and Fight. Now find in your hearts (if you can) to do that 
hich neither your Fathers, nor your Grand-fathers could endure, neither theſe when they retreated 
znto the Mount Sacer, nor thoſe who afterwards placed themſelves upon, and held the Aventine- 
Bill : Wait a while, till your Mothers and Wives with diſheveled Hair come forth of the City to 
meet each of you, as heretofore they did Coriolahus. With that fight the Volſcian Legions were 
ſropt and pacified, becatlſe they had one Roman for their Leader : And will not you, being all an 
Army of Romans, deſiſt from ſo impious and unnatural a War ? As for you, T. Quintws, how- 
ſoever you came there, whether with or againſt your will, if there he no remedy but we muſt come 
ro Blows, I would adviſe thee to retire into the Rear, and ſhrowd thy ſelf amongſt the hindermoſt ; 
nay, twill be far more Honorable for thee fairly to run away, than to fight againſt thy Country. 
But at preſent, thou ſtandeſt well and opportunely in the Front, as ready to accommodate all Diffe- 
rences, and be the Interpreter of this Friendly Conference for the good of ws all, Demand any rea- 
ſonable Conditions, and you ſhall have ; ys though im truth we were better yield even to unequal 
Terms, than impiouſly to Murther one another. | Fo 
T. Quintizzs, with Tears in his Eyes, turning about to thoſe that followed him: 7 alſo, 
O Soldiers! (quoth he) if in any thing I can do you Service, am like to prove a far better 
Leader of you towards Peace, than to War. The Words you heard but now, proceeded not from 
a Samnite ora Volſcian, but were ſpoken by a Roman, your Conſul, Gentlemen ! and your own 
General ; be not ſo mad as to deſire to try has ſucceſsful Conduct againſt your ſelves, and to your 
deſtruftion, which you have ſo often experienc'd and admired in your Preſervation. The Senate 
had other Commanders, 2who might have attacked you with more rancour and flerceneſs, but the y 
choſe rather to imploy him ho would be moſt favorable to, and ſparing of you his Soldiers ; 


; and in whom, as being your General, you might repoſe moſt confidence. Thus you ſee, They that 
 Caneaſily wanquiſh you, do yer ſeek for Peace : Ts it not then high time for us to deſire it too ? Why 


thes do we n0t lay aſide our peeviſh Anger, and fantaſtick Hopes (which are both treacherous Coun- 
ſellors) and wholly refer our ſelves, and all our Concerns, to a Perſon of ſuch approved Faith and 
Inegrity ? A General ſhout. approv'd this Speech, and T. Quintius advancing before the 
Standards in the Front, declared rhe whole Army to be under the Command and Power of the 
Dittator, beſeeching him, that he would undertake the Cauſe of poor and wretched Citizens, and 
having taken the ſame into his care, to manage and proteft the ſame, with the ſame Juſtice and 


-Uprightneſs as he was wont to adminiſter the Affairs of the Commonwealth. That for bis own 


particular ro be would make no Conditions, nor build his Hepes on any thing but Innocency : 
But the Soldiers deſired, they might be ſecured to have the ſame favour, as the Senate had once 
before granted to the Commons, and a ſecond time to the Legions, viz. That this their Revolt 
mig ht not be charged upon them hereafier to their prejudice. The Dictator gave Quintins thanks 

; and 
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and commendations for his prudent Conduct, and bid all the reſt be of good cheer, and 
immediatly rode Poſt back to the City, where with the approbationof the Senate, he pre- 
ferr'd to the People in the Periline Grove a Bill of Indemnity, That no Soldier ſhould be cal- 
led in queſtion for that Inſurre&ion : He allo prevaild further, To have it Enacted, That mo 
man lhould either in jeſt or earneſt be upbraided or reproached therewith. At the ſame time paſs'd 
a ſacred Mihtary Law, That no Soldiers name, once entred in the Muſter-maſters Book, ſhould 
be razed out againſ#} his Will; with a Clauſe annexed, That none that had beew a Tribune [or 
Colonel] ſhould afterwards have the leading of Bands, or be a Centurion. This was required 
by the Mutineers, outof aparticular pique to P. Salonizs, who almoſt everyother Year was 
a Tribune, and a Prime Centurion, whom they now call Primipil; [Leaders of the Van- 
guard] againit him they had a ſpight, becauſe he had always oppoſed their Seditious Pro- 
jets, and would not joyn with them irr therr Revolt at Lantulz. This Branch therefore 

the Senate 1n favour to Salonius refuſed to grant, whereupon he himſelf Petition'd them. 
not to regard his Honor more than the Concord and Unity of the whole City, and fo 
got it allow'd. Another outragious Demand they made, was, to have the Horſe-mens 
Pay (which then was three times as much as that of the Foot) Retrench'd, for that they 
alſo had withſtood the Conſpiracy. - 

Moreover, I tind in ſome Authors, That L.Genucius, Tribune of the Commons, pre- 
ferr'd a Law, To make Uſury altogether unlawful. And that by another Ordinance of the 
Commons, It was provided, That none ſhould be capable of bearing the ſame Office twice in 
ten Years ſpace ; nor any hold two Offices in the [ame year : As alſo, That it might be lawful to 
Create both the Conſuls out of the Commons ; which 1t they were all granted, ſhews to what 
an height this Inſurretion was grown. Inother Annals it 15 Recorded, That neither Ya- 
 lerius was made Dictator, but that the whole Afﬀair was manag'd by the Conſuls, nor yet 
that they broke out into Rebellion before they came to Rome, but there took Arms. As 
alſo, That their coming by Night was not into the Country Farm of T. Firtivs, but 
into the Houſe of C. Marlius, and that he was ſerz'd by the Confpirators to be their Ge- 
neral : And that thence they went and Encamped but four Miles off the City. That the 
Treaty for Peace was not firſt motion'd by the Captains, but that when both Armies 
came to face each other in, Battalia, the Soldters lovinglyAaluted one another, and began 
to ſhake hands, and mutually embrace with Tears; and therefore the Conſuls ſeeing 
them ſo averſe from Engaging, were forced to move the Senate for an Accommoda- 
tion ; ſo that amongſt antient Writers there 1s little certainty, ſave only, that a Sedition 
there was, and the ſame happily compos'd: However, the noiſe of theſe Diſturbances, to-: 
gether with the fierce War undertaken with the Sammites, occafion'd ſome Nationsto with- 
draw from their Allances with the Romans ; for beſides the wavering of the Latines, whoſe 
Friendſhip had a long time been doubtful and not to be truſted, the Privernates, with ſud- 
dain Incurſions, invaded and plundered Norba and” Setia,, two Neighboring Colonies of 
the Romans. * 
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A, 5- He Latines, with the Campanians Revolt, and by Ambaſſadors to the Senate, demand to have one 
of the Confuls choſen from amongſt the Latines. 6. Annius their Pretor going from his Au- 


dience, catches a fall from-the Capitol, whereof he dies. 7. T. Manlius cauſes his own Son to 
be Beheaded fcr Fighting, though ſucceſsfully againſt the Latines, contrary to Orders. 9g. The Romans be- 
ing ſhrewdly put to't, P. Decius Devotes himſelf for the Army, and ſetting ſpurs to his Horſe, Charges into 
the midſt of the Enemy, and # ſlam, and the Romans get the day. 11. The Latines ſubmit themſelves. 
12.T. Manlius returning tothe City, none of the Touth would go out to meet him. 15. Minucia, a Veſtal 
Virgin, condemn'd for Inceſt. 16. The Auſonians overcome, and a Colony planted at Cales. 18. Di- 
vers Roman-Matrons convitted of Poiſoning, and forced to drink off their own Preparations, whereof they 
dyed. A Law then firſt made touchins Poſoning. 21. The Privernates, after they had rebel'd, get to be 
made free Denizens of Rome. 25. The Palzpolitans vanquiſh'd and beſieg'd, ſubmit. 25. ©. Publilius, 
who firſt beſies'd them, 1s continued in Command, and allow'd to Triumph. 2.8. The Commons freed from 
the Tyranny of their Crediters, by reaſon of the filthy Luſt of Lucius Papirius who would have raviſh'd C.Pub- 
Hlius his Debtor. 30. Whilſt L. Papirins the Dittator was gone from the Army to Rome to repeat the Sacri- 
fices, Q. Fabius General of the Horſe, invited by an occaſional advantage, fights with 'the'Samnites contrary 
to his Editt, and worſts them, for which the Dittator goes about to puniſh him. 33. Fabius flies ts Rome. 
35. And when his cauſe would not hold water at Law, by the Peoples mntreaty he obtains a Pardoy. 36. This 
Book contains the proſperous proceedings azainſt the Saranites. | 
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when the Setires and Norbans ſent advice to Rome that the Privernates had Revolt- 
ed, with Complaints of damages by them ſuſtained. Intelhgence alſo arrivd, 

Thar an Army of Volſeians under the Condud of the Antiates, were Encamp'd at Sarri- 
cum. The management of both theſe Wars fell to Plantins's Lot, who advancing firſt to 
Privvernum, preſently gave them Battel : The Enemy was eaſily vanquiſh'd, the Town 
taken, but reſtored, only a ſtrong Gariſon placed in it, and two parts of their Lands taken 
away from them. Thence the Victorious Army march'd to Satricum _ the Antiates, 
where a cruel Battel was fought with great {laughter on both f1des, and when a Tempeſt 
had parted them, before either could lay claim to the Victory, the Romans, nothing wea- 
ried with that ſo doubtful Conflict, made preparations to renew the Encounter un the Morn- 
ing ; But the Yolſcians, having taken an Account of what Men they had loſt, had nor 
ſo much mind to repeat the Danger : For in the Night (thereby confteſling themſelves beat- 
en) they diſlodged, andin fear and confuſion went their ways towards Antium, leaving 
their wounded Men, -and part of their Baggage, behind them. A power of Arms were 
found amongſt the Dead, andin their Camp, which the Conſul promisd to Dedicate ro 
the Goddeſs, called Mother Lna [thought to {ignifie the Earth, which after Blood-ſhed was 
to be appeasd with Offerings Luſtrations] after which, he forrag'd and ſpoil'd the Enc- 
mies Country as far as the Sea-Coaſt. «/£milins, the other Conſul, made an Inroed into 
the Sabellian Territories, but neither were the Sammies 1n the Ficld, nor did their Legions 
offer to oppoſe him: Onthe contrary, as he was a all before him with Fire and 
Sword, ſent Ambaſladors to him, deſiring Peace, whom he referr'd to the Senate, 


T HE Conſuls now were C. Plantixs the ſecond time, and L. e/fmilius Mamercus, 


| where having obtain'd Audience, their haughty ſtomachs being come down, They requeſted 


the Romans to grant them Peace, and leave to proſecute their War againſt the Sid1cins, which 
they alledged they might with the more Juſtice and Equity deſire, ſince as they had ſought and 
entred into Amity with the People of Rome in-their higheſt Proſperity, and not as the Campa- 
nians, enforced by neceſſity ; ſo the Arms they deſired to bear was againſt the Sidicins, always 
their Enemies, and never Friends to the Romans: A Nation, who neither in Peace (as the Sam- 
nites) ever deſired any Alliance with the Romans ; nor yet, in time of War, had (like the Cam- 
pamians) requeſted any Aſſiſtance from thence, and could not pretend to be under the protection of, 
or in ſubjetton to the People of Rome. 

When touching theſe Demands of the Samnites, Tib. «/Emelins the Prxtor had conſulted 
the Senate, and they had thought fir to renew the League, he returned them this Anſwer, 
T hat as it was not the fault of the People of Rome, that the Friendſhip heretofore concluded between 
them, as not perpetual ; ſo ſince they now ſeem'd to be weary of the War, of which themſelves 
were the occaſion, the Romans would not oppoſe the Renewing of the League, and ſettling of 
the Ancient Amity. But as to the Sidicins, they ſbould not interpoſe, but leave the Samnnes 

70 their Liberty of making Peace and War, as they ſhould think beſt. The League being ra- 
tified, they return'd home, and forthwith the Reman Army was recall'd, having got a-years 
Pay, and Corn for three months, _—_— to the Capitulation made with the Conſul 
for granting them a Truce till their Ambaſſadors came back. The Samnites now 1mploy- 
ed all their Forces againſt the S:dicins, and doubted not but in little time to be Maſters of 
their City. Then firſt of all, the Sidicins made an offer to yield up themſelves, and be- 
come Subjedts ro the Romans; but the Senate rejected the ſame, as coming too late, and- 
wreſted as it were from them perforce in their laſt Extrematy : Whereupon they tendred 
the ſame to the Latines, who already of their own accord had revolted and taken Arms ; 


' nor were the Campanians wanting. to join in the ſame Aſſociation, ſo much freſher in 


their minds was the memory of the Injuries offered them by the Samnires, than of the: 
good Offices done them by the Romans. Out of ſo many ſeveral Nations confederated 
together, a vaſt Army was raiſed, which under the Condu&t of the Latines invaded the 
Borders of the Sammites, and flew more 1n Forraging and Plundering than by fair Fighr- 
ing : And though the Latines ſeem'd to have the berter on't in ſeveral Skirmiſhes, yet they 
were well content, for avoiding frequent Encounters, to retreat out of the Enemies Ter- 
rrories. Then had the Sammites time to ſend Ambaſladorsto Rome, who made complaint 
to the Senate, That they ſuffered as hard meaſure now they were Confederates, as they did be- 
fore whil'ſt they were Enemies, and therefore did humbly requeſt, That the Romans would be 
ſatisfied with oh Vittory which they ſnatch'd out of the Saranutes bands over the Campanians and 
Sidicins, and not ſwffer them now to be trampled wnder foot by united multitudes of baſe and 
cowardly = That if the Latins and Campamnians were Subjets to the People of Rome, 
they would by their Authority reſtrain them from Infeſting the Samnites Country, and if they re- 
fol, that them they would by force of Arms compel them to forbear. Hereunto the Senate 
framed a doubtful Anſwer : For on the one {1de they were aſhamed to ſay, that the La- 
tins were not now under their Dominion; and on the other f1de afraid, that if they ſhould 
goabout to ruffle with them, 1t might atenare them the more, and cauſe them to break 
out into open Hoſtility ; therefore they told the Ambaſſadors, That as ro rhe Campanians 
they were united net by League, but by abſolute Surrender, and therefore whether they would or 
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»"o, they would make them be quiet : But in their League, with the Latins, there was no Article 

whereby they ſhould be prohibited from making War againſt whomſoever they thought fir. HI 

This Anſiver, as it ſent away the Sammites altogether uncertain what meaſares the Ro- ; 
»ans would take, ſo it wholly eſtranged the Campanians for fear, and at the ſame time 
rendred the Latins more ſtout and > orrf as if the Romans would now yield to any 
thing rather than diſpleaſe them.Therefore under a colour of making Preparations againſt 
the Sammites, they ſummoned and held frequent Councils one after another, where the 
chief Perſons ſecretly amongſt themſelves, 1n all their Conſultations, mainly intended the 
ſetting and adjuſting a War againſt the Rowans, wherein the Campanims conſented to 
joyn as well as the reſt, and bear Arms againſt Thoſe who fo lately had preſerv'd and 
prote&ted them. Now although theſe Councils were induſtriouſ] concealed, becauſe they 
were deſirous to have utterly cut off the Samnites behind them, before the Romans fliould 

take the Alarm; yet the Plot was diſcovered, and ſome hints thereof given at Rome b 
| ſome amongſt them, who were obliged to the Romans for private Kindnefſes, and hoſpitable 
Entertainment. Hereupon the Conſuls were commanded to reſign their Office before the 
| uſual time, that new ones might the ſooner be created, to make Preparations againſt the 
eminent danger threatned ; but here a ſcruple of Conſcience aroſe, whether it might not 
( be ominous, if the Aſſembly for Ele&ion ſhould be held by thoſe whoſe Government was 
thus abridged, therefore they rather choſe to have an Inter-reign; and two Inter-regents there 
were one after another, M. Valerius, and MM. Fabins, the later created Conſuls, T. Manlius 
Torquatus the third time, and P. Decius Mus. That year Alexander King of the Epirors, 
arrived in Italy with a Navy, and had his firſt attempts met with ſacceſs, would, no doubr, 
, have puſh'd forwards his Fortune, and at laſt have involv'd the Romans in War: In the 
ſame Age his Siſters Son, Alexander the Great, flouriſh'd, who whilſt in another part of 
4 : ——_— he ſhewed himſelf Invincible by Arms, was 1n the prime of his years conquer- 
ed by death. 

As for the Romans, although they plainly perceived the Revolt of their Aſſociates, 
and all the Tribes of the Latins, yet they thought it beſt to diſſemble the matter, and make 
thew as if they were only concerned for the Samnires, and not for themſelves : To which 
murpoſe they ſent for ten of the Principal Perſons amongſt the Latins to come to Rome, 
pretending to give them 1n Charge, what their pleaſure was to have done. The Latines at 
that time Fad or their two Praztors, L. Amnius of Setia, and L. Numicius of Circeia, both 
Roman Colonies ; by whoſe means, not only Signia and Velitre, two other Colonies of 
Rome, but the Volſcians. alſo, were excited to take Arms and joyn in the Confederacy. ' 
Theſe two Gentlemen therefore it was thought fit to ſummon by Name, nor could th 
be ignorant what it was they were ſent for about: However they preſently call a Dragcll 
to whom they Declare how they were cited to Rome, and what Treatment they expec- 

| ed, defiring the Adviceof that Aſſembly what anſwer they ſhould make. 
| After one had given his Opinion this way, and another that, Annius ſtands up and ſays, IV. 
Although I my ſelf moved you ta conſult of an Anſwer, yet I conceive it more concerns the 
main Intereſt of our State, 16 determine what to do, than what to ſay: For when we are once 
come to a Reſolntion how to conduft our Afﬀairs, it will not be difficult to accommodate Words to 
cur purpoſe. For if even now already under the umbrage of an equal Alliance, we can be content 
tamely to ſuffer Slavery, what hinders, but that betraying the Sidicins, we truckle to all the 
Commands not only of the Romans, but the Sammites too, and fairly tell the Romans that we 
will lay down our Arms, whenever they pleaſe to nod us into Obedience. But if at length the 
Natural deſire of Liberty make any Impreſſion upon our Hearts, or can ſet an edge upon our 
Spirits; If intruth there be a League between ns, and if Aſſociation ought to be nothing elſe but 
an equal Fruition of the ſame Liberty and Priviledges ; If we may now glory (what hereto- 
fore ve were aſham d ro own) that we are Kinſmen ro the Romans, and of their own Blood: 
If that be indeed an Aſſociated Army hich they have, by whoſe Acceſſion they double their 
Strength, and which their Conſuls in beginning or ending their proper Wars vill never ſeparate from 
their own : Why is there not an Equality im all things elſe ? Why not one of the Conſuls 
choſen by the Latins ? Where there ;s part of the Burthen, why zx there not part of the Govern- 
ment 2 Nor 2vould this in it-ſelf be awy great matter of Honor to us, ſince thereby we ſhall ac- 
kn»wledge Rome to be 1he Head of Latium ; but by our remiſmneſs hitherto. and truckling whol- 
ly under them with patience ſo long, 2we have made it ſeem to be an Honorable Demand, and wor- 
thy to be inſiſted upon. But if ever you wiſh'd to ſee the Day wherein you might participate in the 
Government, and aſſert your Rights and Liberties, Behcld ! That time uw now 0,909 ts you, by 
your own Courage and the Gracious favor of the Gods ; you try'd their patience by denying 0 levy 
Soldiers at their Command : who can doubt but they were mad at heart, when we brake that 
Cuſtom which had paſs'd uncontroul'd above 200. years? yer they calmly pocketed the Affront. 
We waged War/ againſt the Peligni in our own Names, yet They who heretofore would not 
allow us a Right to defend our own Borders, never Interposd: That we had taken the Sidicins 
into our Protection : That the Campanians were revolted from them tous : That we were raiſing 
Forces againſt the Samnites, their own Confederates ; all this they beard and knew well enough, 
yet ſtill they ſtirr'd not once out of their City. _ come they to be thus modeſt and quiet ? C 
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it proceed from any thing but a Conſciouſneſs of our Puiſſance, and their own weaknels ? I have it 
from wery good hands, That when lately the Samnites wade their Complaints againſt us, the Ro. 
man Senate returned ſuch @ cold Anſwer, as plainly ſhewed, That they themſelues pretended not 
fo require that Latium ſhould be uncer the Roman Empire. Tou have nothing to do but aſſume 
and lay Claim ta that which the "Oy tacitly yield unto you. If any be afraid to be the 
Speaker, Behold here am 1, who not only in the Hearing of the People of Rome, and their Se- 
nate, but of Jupiter himſelf who refides in the Capitol, am ready to tell them plainly, That if 
they expe} we ons continue in League and Amity with them, They muſt from us receive one 
of their Conſuls, and part of the Senate. All that were preſent, earing him not onl per- 
ſwade, but promiſe to undertake this, with ſo great a Spirit and Reſolucion, nt as thezr 
Approbation with a Shout, and conſented, Thet be ſhould do and ſay whatſoever be thought 
expedient for the welfare of the Latine Notion, aud ſuitable to the Truſt repoſed in bim. 
'-When he, with the relt, came to Rome, the Senate a pointed to give them Audience in 
the Capitol ; where when T. Mazlivs the Conſul, by the Direion and Authority of the 
Senatars, prefied them earneſtly, Not ro make War on the Samnates, who were now the Al- 


\\, lies of the People of Rome. Arwius, as if he had been a Conqueror that had taken the 


Sages! by force of Arms, and not an Ambaflador, protected only by the Law of Nations 
to deliver his Errand, began thus to He&or: © It was now certainly time, O Titus Mar- 
© lius, and you Senators of Rowe! to have left off your domineering, and to treat us not 
*in a Commanding faſkion, as if we were your Vaſſal, when we cannot but ſee Latium, 
© through the favour of the Gods, ſhing both in Men and Arms, as having van- 
q quiſh'd the Sammites by dint of Sword, taken the Sidicins and C ampaniaxs into Contedera- 
*cy, wherein the Volſcians are alſo joyned, and even your own Colonies chuſe to be our 
© Subjects rather than yours : But fince you are ſtill ſo loth to put an end to your proud 
© and outragious Tyranny, although we could eafily by Arms reſtore Latium to her An- 
© tient intire Freedom; yet for Kindreds-ſake, we are content to offer Terms of Peace 
© fair and equal to both Parties, fince it hath pleaſed the Immortal Gods to make us 
* equal in Strength and Power. It is therefore neceſſary, That of the two Conſuls, one 
© be choſen a Rowan, the other a Latine : That the number of Senators be equally Ele&- 
©cdout of one Nation as well as the other: That both Nations to all intents and purpo- 
© ſes, be United and Incorporated into one People and Commonwealth. - And fince there 
© muſt be one Imperial Seat, and one Common Name to all, wherein one part muſt of 
©neceflity yield to the other, we are content, and may it be lucky to Bath : That this 
© your Country have the Precedency, and let us all be call'd by. the name of Romans. It 
happened by chance, that the Romans to match him, hadat this time a Conſul altogether 
as ſtout add hot ; viz. T.Manlixs, who was ſo unable to conceal his Reſentments, as he 
openly declared, That if the Senators ſhould be ſo mad as to receive Laws from a Fellow of 
Setin, he ould core into the Senate-Hauſe with hs Sword by his (ide, and whomſoever he 
ſhowld ſee there in Council of the Latines, he would not fail to Kill them with his own hand upon 
the Spot. And then turning to the Image of Fupiter : Hear, O Jupiter ! (quoth he) ths 
Wickedneſs and Indignir). Hear you, O Tuſtice and Piety ! Wilt thou, O Jupiter ! as if thou 
aſt Conquer'd aud made a Captive, endure to bebold ſtrange Conſuls, and a Senate of Foreign- 
ers in thy Holy Conſecrated Temple ? Are theſe, you Latines | the Cevenants which Tullus King 
of Rome wade with the Albans your Anceſtors? Or which L. Tarquin, afterwards concluded 
with you ? Do you not remember the Battel at the Regillan Lake? Or have yu altogether for- 
got your Old Defeats, as well as the New Benefits we bave conferr d upon you ? 

This generous Speech of the Conſul, raiſed the general Indignation of the Senate a- 
gainſt the Latines ; and *tis ſaid, That whilſt the Conſuls did often Invoke the Gods as 
Witneſles of thoſe Ancient Leagues, Aznivs was heard to Joque at and deſpiſe the Power 
and God-head of the Reman Fupiter: "This 15 certain, that as in a Fury he went haſtily 
from the Porch of the Temple, he fell down the Stairs, and hurt his Head fo grievoul] 
againſt the Pavement, that he Swooned away : But whether he dyed out-right, fince all 
Authors are not agreed 1n that Point, I muſt leave it doubtful as I find it. As hkewiſe 
that other Tradition, That whilſt they were thus upbraiding the Latines with breach of 
Faith, a violentStorm happened on a ſuddain, with mighty Thunder-claps. For as theſe 
things may perhaps be true, ſo'tis not poflible but they may be handſomely Sevifed, ON pure 
poſe to repreſent more fitly the Vengeance of the Gods ? Torquatus being ſent by the Se- 
nate to. diſmiſs the Ambaſſadors, when he ſaw Annius thus lying along, cry'd out with a 
Voice ſo loud, that both the Senate and People might hear him : *Tis well, it became you, 
O ye Gods, to begin ſo Pious a War ! Surely there is a Divine Power and Deity in Heaven! 
Thou art no Phantaſm, O mighty Jupiter ! Nor in vain have we Hallawed thee in this Temple, 

- as the Father both of Gods and Men! Why delay ye then, O Romans and Cen{cript Fathers ! 
to take Arms, when you, ſee the Gods themſelves are your Leaders : So will Ilay flat and ſprawl- 
ing the Latine Legions, as now you behald their Ambaſſador lying at the ſtairs foot, Theſe 
Words of the Conſul made ſuch Impreflions on the People, That the Latize Ambaſla- 
dors, if it had not been more for the care of thoſe Otkcers that were appointed to 
attend them, than reſped to the Law of Nations, wauld ſcarce have cicaped the vio- 
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lence and fury of the Rabble. The Senate alſo agreed the War, and the Conſuls havin 
evyed two Armies, march'd through the Country of the AMar/ians and Pelignians ; _ 
having joyn'd the Forces of the Sammires, Encamp'd themſelves beforc Capua, where the 
Latines and their Confederates had already drawn their Troops to a general Rendezvouz. 
There, as the Story goes, both the Conſuls in their ſleep ſaw an Apparition in the ſhape 
of a Man, but much greater and more ſtately, which told them, That of the rwo Armies 
now facing each other, The General of the one, and the whole Body of the other, muſt. be a Sa- 
crifice or Tribute to the Infernal Spirits, and Mother Earth ; and which ſoever of the oppoſite 
Generals ſhould Dewvote to thoſe Infernal Spivits, his Enemies, and with them himſelf, That 
Party and People ſhould win the day. "The Conſuls communicating theſe Night-Vitions one 
to: another, thought fit, that for appeafing the Anger of the Gods, Sacrifices ſhould be 
kill'd, to the end, that if in their Entrails, inſpe&ed according to 'Art, the fame things 
were found to be portended as in the Dream, then one or other of the Confſuls ſhould . 
anſwer the expectation of the Deſtinies, The Anſwers of the Sooth-ſayers [or Prieſts that 
were wont for Divination to view the Bowels of the Sacrifices] agreed very much with 
that Superſtitious Concett which the Dreams had implanted un the Conſul minds « 
whereupon they call'd together the Commiſlary-Generals of the Senate that attended the 
Army, andthe Colonels, and plainly declaring to them the pleaſure of the Gods (that 
the voluntary Death of one of the Generals unexpe&ed, might not affrighe or diſcompoſe 
the Army in the Field) They agreed between themſelves, That on» which part ſpever the 
Roman Batalions ſhould begin firſt to ſhrink, or give Ground, the Conſul that Commanied there 
ſhould preſently Devote himſelf for the good of the People of Rome. At the ſame Council 
it was alſo debated, That if ever at any time before, any War had been manag'd with ſtritt 
and ſevere Government, it would now be neceſſary to advance that ancient rigorous Diſcipline. 
That which ſharpned their Care and Caution 1n that behalf, was becauſe they were now to 
engage with a Nation agreeing with themſelves in Language, Manners, Weapons, Cu- 
ſtoms, and eſpecially in the ſame Arts and Methods of War : For of theſe two Arnnes, 
Soldier with Soldier, Centurion with Centurion, Tribune with ,Fribune were 'well ac- 
quainted, and had been oft Comrades in the fame Garrifons, and mixd int the very ſams 
Band or Company, therefore that the Soldiers might not fall into any Error, the Confals 
made Proclamation through the Camp : That no man ſhould fight with the Enemy out of his 
Rank, or without Command. | | 
It happen'd, that amongſt other Captains of Horſe who were fent out every way to VIL 
diſcover the Poſture of the Enemy, young T. Manlixs the Conſuls Son, was got with his 
Troop beyond the Enemies, ſo that he was almoſt within a Bows-ſhot of one of their 
Corps-du-Guard; where was a Party of Tuſculane Horle,, commanded by Geminins Metins, 
a Perſon famous in his Country both for his high Birth and approved Gallantry. He fee- 
ing the Roman Horſe, and the Confuls Son very brave in the Head of them = all the 
Perſons of Quality on both ſides were well known one to another) called to him : Fhar 
(quoth he) will you Romans manage the War with the Latines, and all their Confederates, with 
one ſingle Troop ? How fhall your Conſuls, and your two Conſulary Armies in the mean time em- 
ploy themſelves ? They (rephes Manlins) will be with you time enough, and with them He that 
a much more powerful and ſtrong, I mean, Jupiter himſelf, the Witneſs of thoſe Leagues which 
you have wielated. And as at the Lake Regillus we gave you your Bellies full of Fighting ; ſo 
never doubt it, but before you go hence, we ſhall quite put you out of conceit with diſplay d Banners 
and pitch'd Battels. With that, ſays Geminizs, advancing as he was on Horſe-back a little 
from his Troop : In the mean time, till that terrible day come when you will do ſuch Wonders with 
your two Armies, Wilt thou try one Bout with me, that by the Event between ns two, the World 
may ſee how much a Latine Cavalier does ſwrpaſs a Roman? The brave young Mans Blood 
boil'd in his Veins, whether out of Rage and Indignation to be thus upbrarded, or that for 
ſhame he could not decline ſo fair a Challenge, or whether it were the unavoidable power 
of his Deſtiny that hurried him on : So it was, That unmindful of his Fathers Command, 
and the expreſs Edict of the Conſuls, he raſhly accepted the Fatal Combat, wherein the 
difference was not much, whether he overcame or were vanquiſh'd. The reſt of the Horfe- 
men, of both Parties, retreating to give them room, as if they had been to ſeea Prize; in 
the void ſpace of the plain Field that lay between, they ſer Spurs to their Horſes, and 
charg'd each other with the ſharp points of their Spears: Mazlizs, with his Lance aloft, 
razed the Head-piece of his Enemy, and that of Metizs lightly touch'd ana pats'd by the 
Horſes neck : Then bringing about. their Horſes again, Mans raiſed himſelf 1n the Sad- 
dle to Charge firſt, andthruſt the others Horſe in between the Ears, who with che fmare 
of the Wound, rear his Fore-feet, and violently ſhaking his Head, caft his Rider : And 
as he was leaning upon his Spear and Shield to get up again, Manlius ran him into the 
Throat, ſo that the Spear-head came out at his Ribs, and nail'd him faft to the ground, 
and then diſarming him, rode up to his Troop, who attended him as m Triumph to the 
Camp, and ſo dire&ly to his Fathers Pavilion, little confidering the quality of the Fact, 
and its future drſmal Conſequence, and ignorant whether he had deſerv'd Praiſe, or was 
become obnoxtous to puniſhment : Father (faith he) ro ſhew the World that I am truly _ 
on, 
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Sor, and derive not my ſelf from ycur Blood in wain, I bring here the Spoils of a Gentleman of 
the Enemies Camp, rey ed and challeng'd me, whom I fairly flew m ſingle Combat. The 
Conſul had ſcarce heard him, when turning away his Face, he commanded an Afﬀembly 
to be ſummoned by ſound of Trumpet; which being met, he thus in the preſence of them 


all ſpeaks to his Son: © Foraſmuch as thou, O T.: Manlizs, regarding neither the Conſular 


© Authority, nor Reverencing the Majeſty of thy Father, haſt preſum'd without Com- 
© mand, and diſorderly, to Fight the Enemy againſt our Eai& and expreſs Command, 
© and as much as in thee lay, haſt diſſoly'd and broken that Diſcipline of War,whuch hither- 
© to hath been the principal Pillar to ſupport the Roman State; and haſt reduc'd me to the 
© neceflity of this ſad Choice, That either I muſt forget my Duty to the Republick, or my 
* natural Aﬀetion to my ſelf and mine: We will undergo the. puniſhment of our own 
©Tranſgreffion, rather than that the whole State, to its mighty prejudice and damage, 
© ſhall pay for our raſhneſs and folly. A ſad Example I confels 'twill be, bur very profitable 
©to the Youth of Afﬀter-ages : As for me, as well the in-bred Aﬀec&tion which all Fathers 
© bear to their Children, as the preſent proof thou haſt given of thy Courage (though de- 
© ceived with a falſe appearance of Honor) cauſe no ſmall Emotion in my' Breaſt : Yet 
© fince there is a Neceflity, That either by thy Death the Conſuls Commands be ratified, or 
* for ever {lighted and Afannulld by the Impunity of thy Diſobedience, I cannot think, 
© butif thou haſt in thee any of my Blood, thou will readily yield co re-eſtabliſh the M1h- 
* tary Diſcipline which thou haſt violated, by a chearful Submiflion to the puniſhmentr. 
© Go, Marſhal! and bind him to the Stake. All were amaz'd at the ſeverity of this Sen- 
tence, as much as if they had ſeen the edge of the Hatchet levelV'd at their own Throats, 
and 'twas out of Fear,rather than Modeſty, that they did fall into a Mutiny. Having a little 
recover'd their Spirits diffipated with wonder, they had not long ſtood filent, when his Head 
being chop'd off, the Blood guſh'd forth before them, and their Tongues as freely pour'd out 
laints, and mix'd Curſes with their Lamentations. The Youths Body they cover d 
with = own ViRorious Spoils ; they ereted a Funeral Pile without the Camp whereon 
to burn it, and celebrated his Obſequies with as much Aﬀection and Honor as ever was 
paid by Soldiers to the memory of their greateſt Commanders: And the Manlian Comr- 
__ were not only dreadful for the preſent, but gave a terrible precedent to all Po- 

erity. | 

Horbrer, the rigor of this Puniſhment made the Soldiers more obedient ; and beſides, 
rendring the Guards and Sentinels more vigilant, did much good in the extremity of the 
Battel that ſoon after enſued ; for their Fight was much like a Civil War, the Latines dif- 
fering fromthe Roman Commonwealth in nothing almoſt but Courage. Formerly, they 
uſed long large Roman Shields ; afterwards, becoming Stipendiaries and taking pay, they 
wore inſtead thereof ſhorter Targets: And whereas afore.time they drew up cloſe and 
thick together, like the Macedonian Phalanges; afterwards they rang'd their Battel into 
Bands,more looſely and diſtin&ly, and at laſt came to be divided into thinner and more 
numerous Ranks and Squadrons, each —_— containing {ixty Soldiers, two Centurions, 
and an Enſign-Bearer ; their Van conſiſted of fifteen Companies (placed a fmall diſtance 
from each other) of Spear-men, or rather Javelyneers, called Haftati; each Company 
having twenty Light-arm'd Soldiers, and the reſt a ſort of Targeteers: They call'd tholc 
Light-arm'd, who carried only Spears or Javelins to fight with at hand, and a ſmall fort 
of Darts to throw at a diſtance. In this Fore-front were placed the Flower of the Youths 
that grew up as Apprentices to the Art of War. Then came as many more Companies 
of thoſe of riper and more manly Age, which were called Principes : In the next place 
thirty Companies of Targetcers, all = very brave and extraordinary Armor, and theſe 
were called Antepilani, becaule they were followed by fifteen Squadrons more, each of 
which contained three Diviſions, and each firſt Diviſion, being that next to the Standard, 
was called Piluw, and conſiſted of three Colours or Companies, every one of which con- 
tained 186 Men ; the firſt Company was of old Soldiers of approved Courage, calPd 
Triarii ; the ſecond of men of leſs Force and Experience, call'd Rerarii; and the third of raw 
Fellows new liſted to fill up the Muſter-Rolls, call'd Accenf, who being of {mall account, 
always march'd in the Rear. | 

When the Army was thus drawn up in Battalia, the Haſtati or Fawelyneers began the Bc t- 
tel, and if they were not able to Rout the Enemy, they ſoftly and in order Ret, cared, ar d 
tejl back into the Intervals between the Squadrons of the Principes, who receiv'd them, 
and then advanced themſelves to Charge the Enemy, and were therem ſeconded by the 
ſaid Haſtati : the Triaric all this while abiding firm about their Enfigns, ſetting out their left 
Legs before them at length, their Targets on their ſhoulders, and thewr ſhort Pikes or Jave- 
lins ſtuck into the Ground, at the wrong end ſloping, and with their Heads bending 
forwards, ſo that they ſeem'd Fortified with Paliſado'ss Now if the Principes alſo prov'd 
unſucceſsful, and could not break the Enemy, then they orderly by little and little retired 
from the Fore-front back to the Triarii ; (whence grew the Proverb, when a thing was at 
a dead lift, to ſay, ad' Triarios rediſſe, that it was come to the Triarii, or laſt pinch) then 


the Triarii at once rifing up, as ſoon as they had received the Principes and Hoſt ati into the 
voud 
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void ſpaces between their Files, ſaddeMy drew to a cloſe Order, and ſhut up as it were all 
Paſſages and Entrance, and fo with one joint cloſe Body of the whole Army, there be- 
ing now no further reſerve or hope left, reſolutely advanc'd to Charge the Enemy ; who 


were herewith moſt ſurpriz'd and diſheartened, when thinking to Chaſe thoſe that they 


ſeem to have vanquiſhd, they ſaw a new Batrel of freſh Men ſtarting up, and the ſame 
more numerous. "The Romans commonly lvyed for their Army four Legions, each con- 
fiſting of 5000. Foot and 309. Horſe, ro whom were wont to be added juſt as many more 
Auxiltaries turniſh'd by the Larines ; but they now were Enemies, and had Marſhal'd their 
Army exactly in the ſame manner ;. fo that they knew well enough before-hand, not only 
that they were to encounter Enfign with Enfign, all the Pikes and Javelins with Pikes and 
Javelins, and Principes with Principes, but alſo one Centurion with another, if the Ar- 
mies were not diſordered. In each Army there was a Primipilas, Chief Centurion or 
Leader of the Triarii: The Roman, but of a weak and ſlender Body, but otherwiſe a 
Man of Courage and Conduct : The Latine, a mighty ſtout Fellow, and a Deviliſh 
Fighter : They knew one another well enough, as having always equal Charges here- 
tofore, when the Roman and Latine Forces ufed to be united : The Roman not greatly 
truſting ro his own ſtrength, had got leave of the Conſuls before they *march'd out of 
Rome, to chooſe whom he would to be his Depury Centurton, who *might be his Se- 
cond, and detend him from this one deſigned Enemy. And it fell out, that the young 
Man by him made choice of, in the heat of: the Batre] engaged the Latine Centurion, and 
{lew him. The Bactel was fought not far from the Foot of the Mountain Yeſwvins in the 
Road to /eſerjs. | 

The Roman Conſuls, before they put their Army into Battalia, having ſeverally killed 
their Beaſts for Sacrifice, the Aruſbex [or Bowel-prying Sooth-ſayer] is ſaid to have ob- 
ſerved 1n Decizs's, the head of the Liver to be wounded, but in all other reſpefls an acceptable 
Sacrifice : But as for Manlirs, 1n his there appeared as good tokens as could be wiſh'd ; where- 
upon ('quoth Decirrs ) *tzs ell enough, ſince my Brother Conſul has the favor of the Gods. The 
Army being drawn up, as before related, they march'd into the Field, Manlizs command- 
ing the Right Wing, and Decizs ths Left. Art firſt thzy fought on both ſides with equal 
Courage as well as Forces: But after a while, the. Koman Haſta >of the Left Wing, no 
longer able to bear the violent Shock of the Latines, retreate od chap Principes ; 1n whic 
diſorder Decizs*alls aloud ro AM. V/ alerizs, I ſee, O Valerms! we have need of the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Gods; Let the publick High Prieſt of the People of Rome come and pronounce the So- 
lemn Words, with which 1 am to devote my ſelf for our Army, that I may ſay them after him. 
The Prieſt ordered him to put on a long Purple Robe embroidered before, calld Prerexta, 
to cover his Head, and put forth his hand under the ſaid Robe at his Chin, and ſtanding 
upon a Javelin with both his Feet, to ſay after him, as follows : O Janus, Jupiter, Father 


Mars, Bellona, you Honſhold Deities, Novenfiles and Indigetes | you Gods likewiſe who have 


ſpecial Power over ms and our Enemies, and all you Infernal Gods, you I invocate, you I adore, 
eur pardon and leave I implore, and your favor. I require, That you would proſper Power and Vi- 
Hory unto the People of Rome, and ſtrike their Enemies with Dread, and Terror, and Slaugh- 
ter : And as T have ſolemnly call d upon you by Name, ſo for the Weal-Publick of the People of 
Rome, and Quinites, their Legions and Auxiliaries, I here do Devete the Army of the Enemnes, 
and all their Aids, together with my ſelf, to Tellus and the Infernal Gods, As ſoon as he had 
recited this Prayer, he diſpatch'd a Lifor [or one of the Provoſt Marſhals] to T. Manlizs, 
to advertiſc him, That hs Collegue had ſeaſonably Devoted himſelf for the Army : And then 
rucking up his Gown after the Gabine Faſhion [that is, one part thrown under his right 
Arm, and the ſame Lappet back again over the left Shoulder, a poſture the Gabii were 
wont to Sacrifice in ; and being once ſurprized at therr Devotions by an Enemy, Charg'd 
them 1n that poſture, and obtaur'd the Vittory, whence for Lucks ſake the Roman Con(uls 
uſed it, when they denounced War] he mounted his Horſe, Arm'd at all Points, and fo 
{purr'd into the thickeſt of the Enemy. To both Armies he ſeem'd to carry a Preſence 
ull of Majeſty, and ſomething more than Humane. As he ſent from Heaven to Atone 
all the Wrath of the Gods, and divert their Vengeance from his own People to the Ene- 
my; where-ever he came he carried Dread and Terror, firſt: he put the Larines Front 
into Confuſion, then Charg'd through into their main Body. This was evident, that 
where-ever his Horſe carried him, they all round .crembled and were aftonyh'd, as 1f they 
had been Planet-ſtruck. And when at laſt he fell oppreſſed with a Storm of Darts, from 
that moment the Latine Regiments were generally in a Conſternation, and every where 
began to give Ground : As on the other fhde, the Romans diſcharg'd of their Superſtitious 
Fears, as if they had bur juſt now began the Fight, fell upon the Enemy with redoubled 
Courage; for the Rorarii ran forwards amon ſt the Ranks of the Antepilani, thereby re- 
inforcing both the Haſtati and the Principes, W iſt the Triaris kneeling on their right Knee, 

waited for the Word of Command from the Conſul, when to rife and fall on. eg 
In the progreſs of the- Conflict, when the Latines by reaſon of their Numbers ſeem'd in 
ſome places to prevail, the Conſul Marlins, having receiv d the news of his Collegues 
gallant death, and paid thereunco (as Piety required) a juſt Tribute of Tears and Praiſe, 
Was 
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was once about to bring on the Triaris ; but upon ſecond thoughts concluded it better tg 

reſerve them till the laſt puſh, and in their ſtead commanded the Squadron call'd Accen/7, 

to advance from the Rear to the Van before the Standards. The Latines miſtook thele for 

the Triarii, and preſently raiſed their own Trarii to encounter them. Who having fought 

a good while very fmartly, and both wearied themſelves, and either broken or blunted 

the points of their Spears and Javelins, but yet by mere force beat back their Enennes, 

thinking now all had been done, and that they were ſure of the Victory. All of a ſud- 

den the Conſul ſteps to his Triarii, Riſe now (faith he) you that are yet freſh, againſt an [.- 

nemy already tyred : Remember your Country and your Parents, your Wives and your Children ; 

and eſpecially remember your noble Conſul, who to purchaſe you Vittory, frankly embraced death, 

The Triari: thus ſtarting up freſh and luſty, with glittering Arms, a new Conflict and un- 

expeted was begun : For they receiving the Antepilani into the Intervals of their Files, 

with a mighty Halloo charge and diſorder the Van of the Latines ; and having cut to pieces 

their formoſt and ſtoureſt Men, preſs'd on through the reſt of their Troops, with almoſt 

as little refiſtence as1f they had been all — and broke in with their cloſe Wedge- 

like Battalions, with ſo much fury and ſlaughter, that ſcarce a fourth part of the Enemy 

eſcaped; whoſeterror was the more increaſed, by ſeeing the Samnites at a diſtance under 
the Mountain, advancing in good order to the Romans affiſtance. Bur amongſt all, either 

Citizens or Allies, the Glory of that days Service belongs to the Conſuls; one of them 
taking upon himſelf alone, all the Wrath and threatned Vengeance of the Gods both Ce- 
leſtial and Infernal ; the other ſhewing ſuch Valour and Conduct, that 'trs agreed by all 
Hiſtorians, whether Romans or Latines mentioning this Fight, That on which ſide ſoever Man- 
lius had been General theirs undoubtedly would have been the Viftory. The Latines, after their De- 
feat, retreated to Minturne : Their Camp, 1mmedaately after the Fight, was taken, and 
therein many fſurprized, and endeavoring to eſcape, run over one another, and were trod 
to pieces, eſpecially of the Campanians. The Corps of Decizs could not be diſcovered thar 
Day, becauſe the Night came on fo faſt, but next Morning it was found cover'd with 
Darts and Javelins, amongſt an heap of {lain Enemies : His) Funerals were celebrated by 
his "Ms £6 with all poſſible Honor and Solemnity, ſuitable to the gallantry of his 
Death. 

- It may here ficly be noted, That it was lawful for the Conſul, Di&tator, or Prxtor, 
when they devoted or gave their Enemies to the Devil, not to devote lumſelf, but any 
Citizen whom he liſt, provided he were one enrolled in one of the Reman Legions : Con- 
cerning whom the Law was thus; © If the perſon ſo Devoted were ſlain, then all was 
<©* well; but if he eſcap'd, then they made an Image of him greater than the life, ſeven 
* Foot high or more, which they buried in the Ground, and Sacrifhiced a Bullock as a 
* propaymes in his ſtead: But where-ever that Image was ſo Interr'd, it was not lawful 
*for any Roman Magiſtrate to approach. On the other {1de, it a Man would Devote 
* himſelf, as here Decizs did, if he were not kill'd, he might not afterwards be admitted 
* to perform any Divine Service, publick or private, until he had paſs'd an Expiation, 
* which hemight do by offering his Arms to Vulcan, or any other God, or by a Sacrifice, 
* or other Offering as he pleaſeth. It 1s not lawtul to ſuffer the Enemy to ſeize that Wea- 
* pon; it they do, a Propitiatory Sacrifice muſt be offered to Mars, viz. a Swine, a Sheep, 
*and a Bull. Theſe things, though now grown obſolete, and ſcarce mention'd 1n any 
Records of Sacred or Cw1il Ceremonies, fince an humor has prevail'd of preferring New 
and Forreign Rites, before thoſe Antient Ones of our own Country ; yet I thought it 
not amiſs to tranſmit them to Poſterity, in thoſe very words wherein they were enjoyn'd 
and pronounc'd. 

Some Authors tell us, That the Sammites came not in to the Romans. Aid till ſome time 
after the Battel, politickly waiting to take their Meaſures as the Succeſs thereof ſhould 
happen. As alſo, that there was Afliſtance coming to the Latines from Lavinium, but 
that they ſpent ſo much time in Conſultation, that the Latines were firſt beaten, and 
that the formoſt Enſigns, and part of their Forces, being but juſt march'd out of their own 
Gates, Intelligence arriv'd of the Latines being defeated, whereupon they returned into 
the City;whereupon Millicnizes their Prztor told them,Thatas little a way as they had march d, 


; they muſt expect the Romans would make them pay a dear Rate for it. "Thoſe of the Latines 


that eſcap'd in the Battel, being ſcattered ſeveral ways, Rallied together, and took u 
their Quarters in the City Yeſcia; there in a Council of War, their General Numiſizes - 
fhirmed,That the buſineſs was but a drawn Game, as many being loſt on one ſide as 0n tother, 
and that the Romans indeed pleasd themſelves with the noiſe and bare name of a Vittory, but 
Fortune had handled them as roughly as if they had been beaten : That the Pavilions of both their 
Conſuls were defiled and full of Funeral Mournings ; one by the Murther and Parricide of his 
only Son ; the other, by the death of the Conſul that Devoted himſelf: That the greater part of 
their Forces were ſlain, their Haſtati and Principes generally cnt off, a mighty Slaughter made 
both before arid behind their Standards, only at laſt the Triarn did a little repair their Fortune. 
But ſuppoſe the Latines had loſt as many men as they, yet I hope Latium, or the Volicians, are 


ſomewhat mearer than Rome to re-inforce ws with Supplies : therefore if they thought good, he 
| would 
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would inſtantly raiſe all the Youth of the Latine and Volſcian Nations, and retarn with a freſh 
and formidable Army to Capua, where he did not doubt, by his unexpe&ted Arrival, to ſurprize ; 
and defeat the Romans that dream'd of nothing leſs than a ſecond Battel. So by diſpatch- ws 
ing Sham-Letters through all the Latine and Yolſcian Territories, which thoſe that were : 
| not preſent at the Fight were toc apt raſhly to credit, he had quickly levyed and drawn to- 
gether a Tumultuary Army. But Torquatzts the Conſul met with them at Tifanum, a place 
| between Sinueſſa and Minturnz, before they were Encamp'd : Therefore both Parties be- 
| | ſtowing their Baggage in heaps out of the way, as well as they could, preſently fell to 
| Fighting, and concluded the War. For the ſtrength of the Enemy was there ſo ſhattered, 
that the Conſul advancing with his Army to Forragetheir Country, all the Latines yieldea, 
and ſurrendred up themſelves and their Country at Difcretion; and the C ampanians did the 
like : both Latium and Capaa were puniih'd with the Forfeiture of all their Lands : thoſe of 
the Latines, together with the Country of the Privernates, and the Falerii (a People of 
Campania) as far as the River YVulturnzs, being divided amongſt the Commons of Rome ; 
two Acres a man being alotted them in Latium, and if there were not Land enough, three 
fourth parts of the Privernates Ground ſhould go to make it up. And three Acres and a 
| quarter to a Man 1n the Territories of the Falerii, becauſe that lay further off: Bur the 
Inhabitants of Laurentum in Latiam, and the Camparian Cavalry, eſcaped this puniſhment, 
becauſe they had never revolted : Therefore the old League with the Laurentines was Ra- 
tified, and thenceforwards yearly renewed after the tenth day of the Latine Holy-days 
/ . [whichalways began the 27.of April] And the Campanian Hor(e were made free Denizons 
of Rome, for a Monument whereof they ſet up a Brazen Table there in the Temple of 
Caſtor. And for their Maintainance the people of Capua were enjoyned to pay every 
one of them (and- they were One thouſand and fix hundred in all) the ſum of Four 
hundred and fifty Denarii [which is almoſt fifteen pounds apiece, and for the whole, 
24000 /. ſterling per annum. But ſome- Copies read only 45 Denarii, which is not full 
thirty ſhillings a Man ſterling, and the whole but 2400.7. a year, which ſeems more pro- 
bable for thoſe times. | 
The War being thus happily diſpatch'd, and Rewards beſtowed, and Puniſhments in- XIL, 
flited according to every Mans merit, '7; Manlizs returns to Rome. But *tis certain, only 
the Old People went forth to meet and congratulate him ; for the Youth, both then, and 
all his Life long, hated and curſed him tor his Cruelty to his Son. The Amztiates made In- 
curhons into the Territories of Hoſtia, Ardea,, and Solonzg. 'The Conſul Marlizxs being 
diſabled by Sickneſs to manage that War, nominated L. Papirizs Craſſus, who was then 
Prztor, to be Dictator, who choſe L. Papirizs Curſor his General of the Horſe. This Di- 
ator kept the Field, and had his Summers Quarters for ſome Months 1n the Antiates Coun- 
try, but no remarkable Aion happened. : 
Afeer this Year, renowned as well for the Vidtory over ſo many potent Nations, as for 
the noble Death of one of the Conſuls, and the memorable, though rigorous Government 
of the other, there ſucceeded 1n the Conſulſhip T. eEmilizes Mamercinns, and ©. Publilias 
Philo, who as they met not with ſo a&tive a Scene of Grand Afﬀeairs, ſo they ſeem'd more - - 
intent upon their own private Intereſts and Factions 1n the Commonwealth, than ſolici- 
tous to advance the Publick State of their Country. Yet they routed the Latines in the 
Plains of Fene&a, and drove them out of their Camp, when for madneſs at the loſs of 
their Lands, they fell into Rebelhon. And Peblilizs (by whoſe Conduct that Victory was 
obtain'd) remaining there a while to receive the Submiſſions of the Latines, eAfmilin ad- 
vanc'd with the Army againſt Pedum, whoſe Inhabitants were buoy'd up by the afliſt- 
ance of the Tiburtines, Praneftines, and Veliternians ; as allo ſomes Auxiharies from Lawini- 
m2 and Antium: where, though the Romans had the better on't 1n ſeveral Skirmiſhes, and 
| that the whole Service was now reduced to the taking in of the City Pedum it ſelf, and the 
Camp of the Confederates which ſheltered 1s ſelf under the Walls, yer the Conſul hearing 
that a Triumph was Decreed for his Colleague, all on a ſudden gave over the War un- 
finiſh'd, haſtens to Rowe, and importunately demanded a Trumphs, before he had com- 
leated his Victory : Which the Senate juſtly offended with his unſeaſonable Ambition, flat- 
y denyed, unleſs he firſt either took Pedum by Storm, or forc'd it to a Suerender, e/E£mi- 
lins hereupon took ſuch a Spleen againſt the Senators, that thence-forwgrds he behaved 
himſelf more like a ſeditious Tribune, than a Conſul. For as long as he continued 1n 
Office, he never ceaſed to accuſe the Nobles beforethe People, pretending they had not 
juſtly and fairly diſtributed the before-mentioned Latian and Falernian Lands, wherein it 
could not be expected his Partner ſhould oppoſe him, fince he was himſelf a Commoner. 
The Senate, defirous to ſhorten the Conſuls Government, Decreed, That a Di&ator 
ſhould be Created againſt the Latine Rebels. but e/Emilius was too cunning for them ; 
for happening, according to his Turn, to have the Faſces or Entigns of Government in 
his hands, he declared his Brother Conſul, Dictator, who chole Funius Bratus Maſter of 
the Horle. This Dictatorſhip was altogether ſuited rothe humour of the Mebile, and full | 
of Invectives againſt the Senate: During which, theſe three Laws were eſtabliſh'd in fa- 
vour of the Commons, and very much to 4 prejudice of the Nobility. x. That what- 
Dd ever 
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ever Ordinances paſs d the Commons, ſhould bind all the Quirites or Citizens of Rome. 2. That 
when Laws were propoſed to be Enafted in the Comitial Centuries, the Senate ſhould paſs them 
firſt, before the Scrutiny begin and the Suffrages be gathered. [Laws that paſs'd in the Comitia, 
or Guild-Hall Aſſemblies of the People, before this time were not Authentick till the Se- 
nate had approv'd them : But now the Senate was to give their Sentiment firſt, and the 
laſt Deciſion of Ratifying or Rejefing was to be in the -People.] 3. That whereas they 
had already obtained, That both the Cenſors might be of the Commons: Now one Cenſor at the 
leaſt ſhould always be a Commoner of neceſſity. So that 1n the opinion of the Nobles, the 
Majeſty of the State was much more impaired this Year at home by theſe Confuls and 
Dictator , than it was augmented by their Victory or War-like Atchievements a- 
broad. : 

The Year following, L. Furius Camillas, and C. Mznius being Conſuls, That e/Emilius 
the late Conſul might more notably be reproach'd and expoſed tor his negligence, the Se- 
nate inſiſted, That the City Pedum ſhould by all means poflible be attack'd, and utterly de- 
ſtroyed and razed to the Cround; ſo that the new Conſuls being forced to poſtpone all 
others Afﬀairs, advanced thither with all Expedition. The Latines were now reduced to 
that odd paſs, that they could neither endure War, nor Peace : To maintain the former, 
they wanted Forces; and yet diſdain'd to hear of the latter,- ever fince their Lands were 
taken from them. So they reſolved to hold a middle : Courſe, viz. To contain them- 
ſelves within their own Gariſons, that the Romans might take no occaſion to quarrel with 
them; and if they receiv'd Intelligence of any Towns being Beleaguered, that all the 
Confederates ſhould endeavor to Relieve it : yet the Inhabitants found afliſtance bur from 
very few. The Tiburtines and Preneſtines, whole Countries lay neareſt, did indeed come 
up thither : But as for the Aricins, Lavinians and Veliternians, although they had joyn'd 
their Forces with the Antiates and Volſcians, yet being unexpeRedly encountred by Meanius 
on the Banks of the River Aſtura, they were all defeated and fcatter'd. Nor did Camillus 
with leſs ſucceſs, though with more difficulty (as having tq do with a ſtouter and more 
formidable Enemy) engage the Pedans and Tiburtines: For the Townſmen making a brisk 
Sally in the heat of the Fight, put him into ſome pain and hazard ; but in the end, he not 
only beat them back, but the ſame day having vanquiſh'd both them and their Auxiliaries, 
ſcaled the Walls and took the Town. This Encouragement, and ſome freſh Recruits, 
ſpurr'd the two Conſuls on to march their Army quite through the Latine Territories ; 
nor did they reſt, till they had either taken by Force, or compell'd to a Surrender all its 
Principal Towns, and intirely ſubdued the whole Country ; wherein having placed ne- 
ceſlary Garriſons, they return'd to Rome, worthy in all mens eſteem of a Triumph : To 
which, for greater Honor was added by the Senate, That their Statues on Horle-back (a 
rare thing in thoſe days) ſhould be ſet up in the Forum {the Publick Market-place, or Hall, 
wherein the Courts of Judicature were held.] Before the time came for chooling of Con- 
ſuls for the enſuing Year, Camillus made a motion to the Senate touching the Latines, And 
Diſcourſed them: to this effte&t : © My Lords, What was to be done in Latiunm by Arms, is 
© now, by the favor of the Gods, and the valour of your Soldiers, accompliſhed : The Ene- 
* mies Armies at Pedum and 4ſtura are cut off: All the Latine Towns and ſtrong Holds 
© ſtorm'd or yielded ; as alſo Antium, a City of the Volſcians, and are now poſleſt by your 
© Gariſons. Bur fince they daily give us trouble by freſh Rebellions, it remains now only 
© to Contider of ſome proper Expedient whereby we may keep them 1n continual Peace. 
© Forreſolving which Queſtion, he Gods have left it wholly in your hands, whether or no 
© Latium ſhall any longer be a Nation. So that you may at your pleaſure ſecure your, ſelves 
© of an Eternal Peace from them, either by rooting them nutrerly out, or by Pardoning and 
<Indulging them. Will ye take harſh Meaſures againſt thoſe that have yielded themlelves, 
© and whom you have Vanquiſh'd? You may indeed blot out the Memory of L atium from 
© the face of the Earth, and lay all thoſe Regions ſolitary and waſte, whence you were wont 


' *to raiſe brave ſocial Armies 1n all your greateſt Wars: Or will ye rather, wnitating your 


* Anceſtors, augment the Roman Republick, by receiving thoſe you have Conquer'd into 
* the number of your Citizens ? This will afford y=ou an encreaſe both of Strength and 
© Glory: For cgmtainly, that Government is moſt ſecure and durable, where Subjects obey 
* willingly and/Wattt delight. Whatever you reſolve on, Expedition is abſolutely neceſlary ; 
* you hold divers Narions ſuſpended between Hopes and Fears : 'Tis fit you ſhould diſcharge 
* your ſelves as ſoog: -as you can of that Care they put you to and whilſt their minds are 
eyet amuſed with Expectation, prevent them either by Obligations, or Severity from taking 


*new Meaſures. *Twas our Work and Duty as your Servants, to bring Afﬀairs to that pals, 


*that you might diſpoſe of them as you pleaſe : It is now your Buſineſs to determine what 


© may be beſt for your ſelves and the Common-weal. | 
The chief of the Senate commended what the Conſul had propoſed, but becauſe ſome 
of the. Peeple concern'd, were under very different Circumſtances troni others, it was 
thought good that each might have right done, to determine of them one. by one, and by 
Name. Whereupon 1t was Decreed, 1. That the Lawinians ſhould -be Enfranchiled, or 


made free Citizens of Rome, and enjoy their own Religion and Ceremonies, with this 


Provilo, 
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Provifo, That the Temple and Grove of Juno the Hoſpitable, be common to the Burgefſes of 

avinium and People of Rome. Secondly, That the Aricins, Nomentanes, and Pedars, thall 
be accepred for Citizens, and enjoy the ſame Priviledges as the Lavinians, Thirdly, That 
the Tuſculanes ſhould {bill retain their Freedom which they now enjoy'd, and the Crime of 


| Rebellion be charg'd only on ſome of the prime Ring-leaders,, without endamaging the 


whole Community. Fourthly, The Veliternians being Ancient Roman Citizens, and 16 
oft guilty of Revolts and Rebelhon, were more ſeverely to be chaſtiz'd ; their Ciry was 
diſmantled, their Senators banyh'd and confin'd to dwell beyond the Tyber, upon Penalty, 
Thar if any of them were found on this fide the Water, it might be lawful for any Man 
to ſerze, and hold him to the Ranſom of 1000 Aﬀles, and to detain him in Irons till 
he paid the mony : Andinto the Lands of theſe Senators there were Colonies [Tenents 
or Farmers] ſent, who beirig ſetled, Velitre ſeem'd as Pgpulous as ever it was. Fifthly, 
The Pcople of Antium were made Free of Rome, but had all their principal Ships taken 
away, and were forbidden to uſe the Sea : A new Colony w2z allo {ent thither, but the 
Inhabitants had leave, if they pleaſed to Enroll themſelves, to continue there. Sixthly, 


'The 7ibertines and ahees had their Lands taken from them, not ſo much for this new 


Rebellion, common with the reſt of the Latines, but becauſe to ſhake off the Roman Go- 
vernment, they had heretofore aſſociated themſelves with that fierce and cruel Nation the 
Gauls, Seventhly, From the reſt of the Larine Cities and States, they took away the pri- 
viledge of Marrying, of Commerce, and of holding of Councils by themſelves withour 
Licenſe! firſt obtain'd. Eighthly, The Campain Gentlemen, that ſerv'd on Horle-back, 
becauſe they {corn'd to joyn in the Revolt ;' and the Inhabiranrs of Fundum arid Formie, be- 
cauſe they always allow'd the Romans free and ſafe paſſage through their Countries, had 
the Honor to be made Free Denizons of Rome, but without Right of Voicing. And 
laſtly, The People of Cyme and Snefſula, were to remain 1n the ſame ſtate and condition 
as thoſe of Capua. The Ships taken from Antium, were ſome of them laid up in the 
Docks at Rome, and the reſt of them burnt, and with their Stems or Brazen Beaks it was 
chought fit to adorn che Publick Pulpits or Pleading-place in the Forum, which thence was 
called Roftra. | / 
In che Conſulſhip of C. Sulpicins Longus and P. e/Elins Pietus, whilſt all things were in 
a defirable Peace; to which the late kindneſs and beneficence of the Romans had contri- 


buted no leſs, than the Power of their Arms : A. Quarrel happened between the S:dicins , 


and Auruncans, Which latter having heretofore yielded up themſelves ro Marlins the Conlul, 
and ever fince ſtrictly kept their Faith, without being invergled into any of the Revolts, 
had a very fair Plea to- crave Affiſtance from the Romans. But though the Senate had 
ordered, That they ſhould be reliew/d, yet before the Conſuls were march'd out of the City, 
news came, that the Aurimcans had for fear deſerted thewr Town, and fled with their Wives 
and Children to Szefſa (which at this day 1s call'd Aurunca) where they had Fortthed them- 
ſelves, and that their Old City and its Walls, were demoliſh'd anddeſtroyed by the Sidicins. 
The Senate being offended at the Conſuls, by whoſe delays their Allies were betray'd, or- 
dered a Dictator to be appointed, who was C. Claudius Regillenſis, and C. Claudius Hortator 
his General of the Cavalry. But ſome Superſtitions {cruples arifing about the Legality of 
the Choice, and the Augars declaring the Ele&ion not to be right, they both refign'd their 
Places. The ſame Year Madam Mznatia, a Veſtal Nun, being firſt ſuſpe&ed of Wanton- 
neſs, becauſe of her Garb and Dreſs thought too fine and curious for one of her Profeffi- 
on; and afterwards poſitively charged before the High Prieſts, by one of her Bond-men 
that turn'd Informer againſt her : She was firſt enjoyn'd to abſtain from her Office, and 
afliiting ar Divine Service, and not to Manumize [or ſet free] any of her Servants, [tor 
then, being Free-men, they could not have been put to the Queſtion or Tortured, to 
make them confeſs and give evidence againſt her] and afterwards, on further fitting of thz 


matter, the was Sentenc'd to be Buried alive, which was Executed accordingly at the Gate 


Collina, on the paved Cauſway on the Right hand 1m che Field, which, I {pppoſe, from her 
Inceſt and fiithy Crime took the Name, and 15 ever fince called} Sceleratus, The Execrable 
or Polluted Field® The ſame Year Q. Publius Philo was choſen Prztor, the firſt Commoner 
that everenjoy'd that Orfize ; and this too, notwithſtanding the Oppolition of Sulpicivs the 


4 Conlul, who (aid he would. not admit him to bs pat in Nomination: But, it ſeems, the 


Senators having bÞen already baffled in the greater Dignitics, were leſs intentupon ſecuring 
the Pratorfhip to thoſe of their Rank. | 
The next Year, under the Conſulſtip of L. Papirius Craſſus, and Cſs Duellins, was re- 
markable for a War with the Auſonians, in regard rather of 1ts Novelty, than either its 
Greatneſs or Danger. This People dwelt in a Town called Cales, and had joyn'd their 
Forces with thei Neighbors the Sidicins: But one Bartel, and that roo none of the 
m2morable, defeated the United Strength of theſe two petty Nations, whoſe beingnear 
home both invited them to run, and made their flight the ſafer. However, the Senate 
though tit ro proſecute that War further, fince theſe S:dicins had fooften Rebelled chem- 
ſelves, or affiited thoſe that did, or at leaft been the occaftion of Troubles. There- 


tore they uſed all their Intereft ro make thas RO Commander, M.Valerius Corvus, 
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in this Jun&ure the fourth time Conſul, with whom was joined 2M. Atilins Regulrrs, And 
that Fortune might not prevent their Intentions, the Conſuls were defired that Corus 
might undertake the Charge of the Sidicine Province, without putting it to the Lot: Who 
receiving the Command of a Victorious Army from the former Conſuls, march'd there- 
with to Cales (the Spring-head of the War) and having at the firſt Charge routed the 
Enemy, ſtill crembling with the thoughts of their laſt Defeat, he began to attack the 
Walls, and ſo eager were the Soldiers, as they would preſently have mounted their Scaling- 
Ladders; but that being matter of hazard, Corvus was willing they ſhould take a little 
more pains, rather than run ſo great a hazard : He therefore cauſed them to make a Plar- 
form, or Gallery, and other Works, to batter down the Wall: But a lucky opportunity 
prevented their . being uſed ; for M. Fabius, a Roman Priſoner in the Town, taking the 
advantage of his Keepers negligence when they were merry on a Holy-day, got off his 
Irons, and by a Rope faſtned to a Battlement of the Wall, let himſelf down by the 
Hands into the Roman Works, and perſwaded the Genera] to Storm the Town imme- 
diately, whilſt the Enemies were generally aſleep and over-charged with Wine and good 
Cheer; nor proved it any more difficulty to take the City, than ut had been to rout them 


in the Field. A vaſt Booty was taken there, and a Gariſon plac'd in the Town : Then 


the Legions rmarch'd back to Rowe, and the Conſul Triumph'd by a Decree of the Senate. 
And that his Partner Artilius night not be without his ſhare of Glory, both the Confuls 
were commanded to lead the Army againſt the Sidicins, L.c/Emilinus Mamercinus being firſt 
made Dictator, to hold the Ele&ion for the Conſuls enſuing, whoſe General of the Horte 
was ©. Publilius Philo; and the Confuls then choſen, T. Veturivs, and Sp. Poſtumius : Thelc 
Gentlemen, though the War with the Sidicins was not yet quite ended, to gratthe the 
Commons, by doing them a kindneſs before they ask'd ut, obtained an Ac for the ſending - 
of a Colony of Two thouſand and five hundred Perſons to Cales; and to carry them thu-' 
ther, and divide the Lands amongſt them a Trumviate was appointed, vis. Cz/o Duilius, 
T. Luintius, and M. Fabius. 

The new Conſuls having received the Army from the old, entred the Enemies Conn- 
try, and deſtroy'd all before them, up to the very Walls of their City. Bur then, fora(\- 
much as the Sidicins had levyed a mighty Army, and puſh'd on by Extremny, feem'd re- 
{olv'd to hazard all at one Blow, and fight it out to the laſt; and for that it was reported 
that the Samrites were ready to riſe in Arms, the Conſuls, by the Authority of the Senate, 
thought fit to Create P. Cornelius Ruffmnus, Dictator, and AM. Antonius Maſter of the Horſe. 
But here again, a Superſtitious Freak took them 1n the Head that they were not duly 
Created, and ſo they flung up their Offices: And becauſe a Peſtilence happened to enſue, 
as if the Fortune of all their Etkk&ions of Magiſtrates had been tainted wth the ſame de- 
fault, matters came to an Izter-reign ; and art laſt, by the fifth Inter-regent, M.V, alerius Cor- 
wus, Confuls were choſen, L. Cornelius the ſecond tune, and Cr. Domitius, And now though 
all things were in actual Peace, a mere rumor of a War like to happen with the Gazls, 
occaſion'd the naming of a Dictator, viz. A. Papirius Craſſss, and P.Valerius Publicola Ge- 
neral of the Horſe: Whilſt they were intent upon their Levies, which were carried on 
with greater diligence than needed for any Newbores War, the Scoutsthat had been ſenc 
out, return'd with Intelligence, That the Gauls were all quiet, and no danger to be appre- 
hended from that Quarter. Bur it was ſuſpe&ted, that the Samnites this ſecond Year were 
brewing ſome Ill-defigns, therefore the Reman Army was not withdrawn out of the Sidicms 
Country : But the truth was, the Samnites were diverted by the Invaſion which Alexander 
King of Epire made upon the Lucanians, with whom the Sammites joyning, gave him Battel 
near Peſts: But Alexander worſted them, and made a League with the Romans, which how 
well he would have kept, 1f his Succeſs had continued, 15 a Queſtion. The ſame Year 
there was a general Cexſe, or numbering of the People; with a valuation of their Eſtates, 
and the new-made Citizens were Enroll'd and Entred into the Subtidy-Books. And by 
reaſon of theur Numbers, two new Tribes, Mzcia, and Scaptia, were added by the Cen- 
ſors Q. Pwblilius Philo, and Sp. Poſthumus : Likewiſe the Acerrans were by a Law prefer'd 
by L. Papirius the Prztor made free Romans, but without right of Suffrages. Thelſc 
_ the TranſaQtions of this Year, both as to War abroad, and the Civil State ar 

e. 

Infamous was the next Year, whether it happen'd by the diſtemperature of the Heavens, 
or through humane Villany, I know not: M. Claudius Marcellus, and C.Valerins, were then 
Conſuls ; which laſt, I find in ſome Annals to have the Surname ot Flaccus, and wn others, 
Potitus ; 1t matters not much which is the Right. But I heartily with, that were falſe (nor 
do all Authors mention it) which 1s related of many Perſons being made away by Poiſon, 
whoſe ſudden death rendred this Year infamous for a Peſtilence. But as the matter 1s de- 
livered, I ſhall not omit it, left I {ſhould ſeem to detract from the Credit of any of the 
Authors of the Story. It happening, that divers chiet Men of the City, and Perſons 
of prime Quality, dyed of a like Dyſeaſe, and almoſt all in the ſame manner : A certain 
Chamber-maid addrefijed her ſelf to Q. Fabius Maximus (being at that time e/£dile of 


State) offering to diſcover the Cauſe of this publick Plague, 1t hc would engage _ ſhe 
| Quid 
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ſhould not thereby come to any harm or trouble : Fabiws preſently acquaints the Conſuls, 
and they the Senate, by whom fuch affurance was given as ſhe defired. Then did the de- 
clare, That it was by the wickedneſs of certain Women that the City was thus afflifted : That ſe- 
weral Ladies did prepare theſe Poiſons, and that if they weuld inſtantly go along with her, they 
might be taken in the manner. They followed her acoordingly, and found ſome Women as 
they were boiling their Venomores Medicaments, and other Pottonous Contefions ready made 
up they found hid 1n ſecret places; which being all brought into the Forum (or Juftice- 
Hall) and about twenty of choſe Matrons, with whom they were found, brought thither 
by a Serjeant: Twoof them, Cornelia and Sergia, both deſcended of Noble Families, in- 
fiſted, That they were good and wholſom Medicimes : The Diſcoverer urged then, That they 
might be enjoyned to drink them up, and thereby convince her of inventing a lye, and giving 
[alſe Evidence againſt them. Whereupon they defired to conter together, and the People be- 
ing withdrawn, thete two propoting the matrer to the reſt, they all conſented, drank of 
ther Doſes, and all veriſh'd| by their own mitchicvous Practice. Their Accomptices were 
forthwith apprehended, who diſcover d a great number of other Matrons concern'd, of 
whom 170. were condemned. Never before that time was there any Proceſs made at Rome 
againſt any for Poifoning ; and the thing, was now look'd upon as a Prodigy, and thought 
to be done by People diſtracted and boritel'd, rather than having a Murderous Intent : 
And therefore finding in old Chronicles, That once upon a time, when the Commons in a fran- 
rick fit withdrew themſelves and went out of the City, they were brought to their Wits again 
by the piacular Ceremony of the Dittators driving and fixing « Nail or Spike [ of Braſs or Iron, 
in the back-wall of Mmerva's, .or of Fupiters Temple} the Senate refolv'd they woald 
have a Dictator for perfoffning this Ceremony, and Cn. Quinrilius was choften, with TL. Va- 
Jerius Maſter of the Horte, who as foon as they had in due form driver the Nail, laid down 
their Othces. | | | 
L. Papirius Craſſus was choſen Conſul the ſecond time, and I. Plamins Vero, 1n the be- 
ginning of their Year, Ambafſadors came from Frabateria and Lncamia, two Cities of the 
Vol{cians, requeſting to be taken into protection, and promiting, That if they might be 
defended from the Violence of the Sammites, they would become Loyal and Obedtenc Sub- 
jets to the People of Rome. The Senate diſpatch'd Ambaſſadors, to require the Sammites 
to forbear ——_— theſe People; and the fame prov'd effectual, not that the Sammites de- 
fired Peace, but becaufe they were not yet ready for a War. This Year began the War 
with the Privernates, with whom were joined the Fundans, and their General one of that 
Nation, called F;travins Faccus, a Man famous, not only in his own Country, bur alfo at 
Rome, where he had an Honte in Mount Palatine, which being ſince pull'd down, and 
the Ground confiſcated, is now called Facciprata. Againſt this Perſon, Forraging and 
Spotling the Countries, all about Serin, Norba and Core, L. Papirius march'd forth, and 
poſted himſelf very near their Camp. Vitruvins had neither the Prudence to keep his Men 
within their Works, when he ſaw he had todeal with an Enemy too ſtrong tor him, nor 
the Courage to fight far from their Fortiftications. He had ſcarce drawn the Body of his 
Army out of the Port of their Camp (who were {olicitous which way they ſhould ſe- 
cure themlelves-4n their Retreat, rather than mindful of the Battel or the Enemy) when 
with as little Condu& as Valor he began the Fight, and as with httle ado he was very un- 
deniably beaten; ſo by reaſon of the inearneſs and eafie Retreat into their Camp, 
he preſerved his Men well enough, there being ſcarce one of them kill'd in the Skirmiſh, 
and only ſome few in, the Routof the hindmoſt, as they were hudling into their Camp: 
But thinking it more ſafe to truſt themſelves to the Proteon of a Wall, than of a Trench, 
2s ſoon as it was dark, with a timerous March, they ſtole away towards Privermm. 
Round which, the other Conſul Plantius, had Bens all the Country, and was now 
march'd into the Territories of the Fundans, whoſe Senate met him on the Borders, fay- 
ing, They came not to mediate for Vitruvius and his Gang, but for the People of Funda, who 
were altogether innocent and anconucern d in the War, as even Vtruvius himſelf bad plainly fhew'd, 
in that he choſe rather to ſhelter himſelf in Privernum, than in Funda his Native Country. That 
therefore at Privernum it was, that the Enemies of the People of Rome were: to be ſought for, 
who unmindful of both their Countries, had revolted as well from the Fundans as the Romans. 
That as for the Inhabitants of Funda, they deſired nothing ſo much as Peace, and not forgetting 
the Honor they bad lately received of being made free Denizons, ſhould always be Romans 
rheir Aﬀettions as well as Title. They therefore did beſeech his Excellency, to forbear proſecuting 
ax harmleſs _—_— avowing, That their Lands, their City, their own Bodies, and thoſe of their 
tives and Children, were and ſhould ever be at the Devotion of the People of Rome. The 
Conlul commending their Modeſty, and having diſpatch'd away Adviſe to the Senate of 
their Obedience, turn'd his March to Privernum :- But firit call'd the Principal Conſpira- 
tors to account; of whom (as Claudius writes) Three hundred and fifty were ſent Priſon- 


ers to Rome ; and that the Senate would not accept of the aforeſaid Submuflion, as looking 


upon 1t to be but a Whining Sham. 
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ſal, and that Vitruvius was delivered np by his own Party. The Senate being conſulted 
upon this Aﬀair, ordered the Conſul Plautius to diſmantle the City of Privernum, and 
Lon init a ſtrong Gariſon, and ſent for him home to receive the Honor of a Triumph. 
They alſo Decreed, that YVitruvius ſhould in the mean time be kept cloſe Priſoner, and then 
be firſt publickly whip'd, and afterwards put to death ; his Dwelling-houſe to be de- 
moliſh'd, his Goods dedicated to their God, called Semen Sargus, and that what mony 
could be made thereof, ſhould be beſtowed in making of Brazen Globes to be placed for 
Ornament 1n the Chappel of the ſaid Sangus, towards the Temple of Quirinus. And 
touching the Senate of Privernum they paſs'd this Order, That whoever was a Senator there, 
at any time ſince their defefion, ſhould be confined to dwell on the other fide the Tiber, in the 
ſame manner as was Enacted 1n the caſe of the YVeliternians. And as for the common 


| People there was yet no mention made of them; bur after-the Conſul had Trumph'd, 


and Vitruvius and ſeveral of his Accomplices put to death, the Conſul thought he nughr 
ſafely move the Senate in their favor: Since the Authors (ſaith he) of this Revolt have receiv'd 
their due Reward from the Gods and you, Conſcript Fathers ! What is your further pleaſure 
rouching the Innocent Multitude ? For my own part, though "tis my duty to demand your Opinions, 
rather than deliver my 62n, yet ſeeing the Privernates are next Neighbors to the Samnites, with 
2hom we have but a very uncertain Peace, I ſhould think it our Intereſt to oblige them, and give 
them as little occaſion for Rancour and Animoſity againſt us as may be. 

As the matter it ſelf was doubtful, ſomie adviſing to rigour, and others to clemency, 
according to every ones Inclination, fo it wasrendred more perplex'd and diflicult by one 
of the. Privernates own Ambaſtadors, who being ask'd by one of the Senators (that had 
ſpoken ſharply againſt them) what puniſhment be tbeught in his own Conſcience the Privernates 
worthy of ; being more.mindful of that State wherein he was born, than of their preſenc 

replyed, Marry ſuch. puniſhment as they deſerve, who think themſelves worthy of 
Freedom. The Conlul perceiving thoſe that were before againſt the Privernates, more ex- 
aſperated by this ſtout anſwer, endeavor'd by a gentle Queſtion to draw from him ſome 
more modeſt and ſubmiflive Language : Szppoſe (faith he) we ſhould wholly remit your pu- 
niſhment, what kind of Peace may we then expett with you ? To whuch the other briefly re- 


_rurn'd, If you afferd us a good and equal Peace, you ſhall find it on onr part faithfully obſerved 


for ever ; but if you impoſe bard Conditions, you muſt not expect we ſhould keep them long. Ac 
this ſome of the Senators cry'd out, That this was plain threatning, and the only way to ſtir 
up quiet People to Rebellion ; but the more Judicious gave a more tavorable Conſtruction, 
aying, It was a Speech becoming a Man, and one Free-born; For is it credible (lay they) 
that any State, or indeed any Mortal, will endure a bad and uneaſie Condition any longer than they 
needs muſt? That Peace only can be ſure and ſtable, that us voluntarily entred into : Nor can 
we hope to find Fidelity, where we impoſe Slavery. But eſpecially the Conſul brought over 
many to Vote 1n their favor, by repeating theſe words ſeveral times fo loud as they nigh 
be heard by the whole Houſe : That thoſe, and theſe only, were worthy to be made Citizens 
of Rome, ho eſteemed nothing in the World ſo much as Liberty, Thus they gain'd their 
Pont in the Senate, and obtained a Law from the People to be made Free Denizons. 
This Year a Colony of Three hundred perſons was ſent tro Anxur, where each received 
two Acres of Ground. | . 

The following Year, wherein P. Plautins Proculus, and P. Cornelius Scapula were Con- 
ſuls, was memorable in no reſpec tor Afairs Domeſtick or Miltary, ſave only a Colony 
planted ar Frigelle (which ſometime was 1n the Territories of the $Sidicins, and afterwards 
of the Volſcians.) And a publick Dole, or diſtribution of Raw Fleſh, given to the People 
by 44. Flavius at the Funeral ot his Mother: There were ſome that thought, be under 
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- this pretence of Honoring his Mother, took an opportunity to diſcharge his Obligations to the People, 
and Reward them for acquitting him when he was Iftly Arraigned by the eAEdiles for rawyſhing 
a certain married Woman. But if the Treat were beſtow's for a Favor paſt, it got him 
Honor for the future, for at the. next Ele&ion of a Tribune of the Commons, he, though 
abſent, was preferr'd before all that ſtood fort. 
The City Palepolis was fituate not far from the place where Naples now ſtandeth, 
the ſame People Inhabited both Towns, deſcended from the Cumani, who deriv'd their 
Original from Chalcs in Euboiaz with that Fleet wherein they Sail'd from their own Coun- 
try, they were able to do much at Sea, and became formidable through thoſe Coaſts, 
Landing firſt in the Wf{lands eAnaria and Pithecuſa, but afterwards ſeated themſelves on 
the Main Continent. Theſe People relying as well upon their own ſtrength, as the pri- 
vace and treacherous ill will which they knew the Samnites bore to the Romans, or perhaps 
encourag'd by the news of a Peſtilence, which was reported to have vilited Rowe, had 
broke out into many Hoſtilities againſt the new Roman Colonies in Campania and Faler- 
21m, Therefore in the ſecond Conlulſhip of L. Cornelius Lentulns, and Q. Publilizs Philo, 
Heralds were ſent to Palzpolis, to demand Reſtitution and Satisfaction, who bringing 
back an haughty Anſwer from the Greeks, as being a Nation more ſtout with their Tongues 
than their Hands, the Senate refolv'd to make War upon 'them. The management of 
which happened by Lot upon Publilius, whil'lt Cornelias with another Army was appoint- 
cd to obſerve the Motions of the Samnites : For the Report went, that they expeQing an' 
Infurretion of the Campanians, had a Dzlign to joyn with them. Both the Conſuls ſent 
advice to the Senate, that there was no relying upon the Sammires fidelity : And Publilivs 
added, That 2000. Soldiers from, Nolz, and 4000. Samnites, were lately received into 
Pal.epolis to Reinforce that Garifon, rather at their own Importunity, than on any re- 
queſt of the Greeks. | | 
At Rome they had certain Intelligence, That in Samninm Levies were made by the Ma- XXII. , 
g1ſtrates, and that the whole Country, and divers Neighboring Nations, were all in Arms; . 
and alſo that the Privernates, Fundans and Formians, had been tampered with, and ſolicit- 
ed to Rebel. However, before a Declaration of War, it was thought fit to diſpatch 
Ambaſſadors to Treat and Expoſtulate with the Samnites, who appear'd very reſolute in 
their Anſwers : On the one fide, charging the Romans, That they had done them divers 
Injuries; and on the other, juſtifying themſelves, and denying ſtoutly all that was obje&- 
ed : That neither the Greeks were aided by any publick Aﬀgice or Aſſiſtance of theirs ; nor had 
they courted the People of Funda or Formiz to any Intrigues, for if they had a mind to a War, 
they ſaw no reaſon to deſpair but their own Forces might be ſufficient to manage it. That they 
coul] not diſſemble, but muſt avow the Samnite-State could not but reſeut it ill, That when the 
had Conquered the Town Pregellz from the Volicians; and demoliſh'd it, the Romans ſhould 
come and not only Rehuild it, but plant there a Colony in the heart of the Samnites Country : That 
this Injury and Reproach they were reſolu'd to rid themſelwes of, unleſs thoſe that did it would of 
their own accord redreſs it. And when the Roman Ambaſlador pr opoſed to refer the Matters 
in difference to the Deciſion of their Common Friends and Allies, The Samnites replyed, To what 
purpoſe ſhall we perplex our ſelwes and them ? The Yuarrels between us, O ye Romans ! are not to 
be concluded by the ſmooth Words of Ambaſſadors, nor by any Mans Arbitration : It x the Cam- 
pain Field, and Dint of Sword, and Fortune of War, that muſt determine them. Let us there- 
fore meet between Capua and Sueſſula, ith our Armed Legions on either ſide, and there reſolve, 
Fhether the $amnites or the Romans ſhall be Lords of Italy. The Roman Legates only re- 
joyn'd, That they were not to hearken to the Aſſignations of their Enemies, but ſhould readily 
march where-ever their own Generals ſhoald lead them. Publilius having ſecured a convenient 
Paſs between Pal.epolzs and Naples, had alrcady cut oft their Communicating of mutual 
Succors, wherewith they had defign'd to relieve each other in any Exigency. The Ele- 
ction-day wasnow coming on, and 1t not being thought fit to recal Publizs who was be- 
fore the Enemies Walls, trom the fair hopes of taking the City : The Tribunes were pre- 
vailed with to propoſe an Ordinance to the People, That after the Expiration of his Tear 
he ſhould continue in Command as Pro-Conſul, until the War with the Greeks were fully ende ; 
Neither was it judg'd convenient to take off L. Cornelizs, who was already advanc'd into 
the Samnites Country, from the heat of the War, but rather to write to to appoint 
a Dictator for holding the Ele&ions, who nominated 44. Claudins Marcellas, with whom 
Sp. Poſthumins was General of the Horſe. Yer he did not proceed to the Election, becauſe 
a doubt aroſe whether or no he were duly Created, which the Augars reſolved in the 
Negative. Bur this their Sentence was oppoſed and {candalized by the Tribunes, alled- 
g1N2, That it was no eaſie matter to aſſign any ſuch Error, ſince the Conſul nominated the Di- 
ctator in the beginning of the ſtill Night (according t0 Cuſtom) neither had the Conſul publickly 
or privately written to any Perſon about that Affair : Nor as there any Mortal that.could ſay 
he had ſeen or heard any thing that might fruſtrate the Auſpices : Nor yet was it poſſible, that 
the 7ugurs ſitting at Rome, ſhould Divine what Error happened to the Conſul in the Camp ſo 
far off : And therefore who cannot ſee through the Fuggle, and that the only fault was, becauſe 
che Dictator Elett was a CommMoner ? Theſe, and other the hke Objections, were, made «4 
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the Tribunes, but without effe&, for the buſinels occaſion'd an Inter-reign, and the Fle- 
ions on one pretence or other delay'd, until the fourteenth Inter-regent L, e£milius crea- 
ted Conſuls, C. Petilius and L. Papirins, furnamed Mugillanus, or Curſor, as I tind it in 


other Chronicles. : 


XXIV.: .In that Year 'tis ſaid the City Alexandria in e/£gypt was Founded, and Alexander King 


of Epirus ſlain by a Renegado Lucanian, whereby the Oracle of Fupiter Dodonaeus was 
verified : For when this Prince was 1nvited into Italy by the Tarentines, he had warning 
given him to take heed of the Acheruſian Water, and the City Pandoſia ; for there it was 
ha Deſtiny to end his days. This prompted him to make the more ſpeed into Traly, that he 
might get as far off as he could from the City Pandoſia 1n Epiras, and the River Acheron, 
which flowing out of the Province Xoloffis into. the lower Lakes, empties 1t ſelf into the 
Theſprotion Gulph. But (as 'tis often ſeen, Men by ſeeking to avoid their Fate, plunge themſelves 
into it) after ſeveral ſignal Succefles, as Routing divers times the Brutian and Lucanian 
Troops, the taking of Heraclea a Colony of the Tarentines, and Conſcentia from the Luca- 
nians; as alſo Sipontum, and Acerina a Plantation of the Brutii, and many other Towns 
both of the Meſſapians and Lucans, and ſending away Captive 300. Noble Families into E- 
pirus to be kept as Hoſtages, He happened to Encamp his Army upon three ſmall Hulls 
not far from Pandeſia, a City ſituate nearthe Borders of the Lucanians and Brutians, having 
there a conveniency to make Excurſions into any part of the Enemies Country. He had 
commonly about him 200 baniſh'd Lucanians, whom he entruſted as his Guard, bur they 
(as 'tis common for ſuch kind of People) were apt to make their Fidelity as mutable as the 
Fortune of thoſe they depended upon. Continual Rains cauſing an Inundation, prevented 
correſpondence betweenthe three Camps, by which means two of them, by an unexpet- 
ed Attack, were cut off by the Enemy, who next advanced to ſurround the King, whom 
the Exil'd Lucanians, by ſecret Intelligence, had promiſed to Rey ad deliver up alive or 
dead into their hands. But the King, with a ſele& Party broke thy6ugh the Enemy, and 
kill'd the Lucanian General with his own hands : Then, rallying his ſcattered Troops, he 
came to a River, which by the freſh ruines of a broken Bridge,/ carryed away by the vio- 
lence of the Stream, gave ſome hopes of a Paſſage. Where,\ whilſt his Soldiers were 


- getting over at a blind dangerous Ford, one of them wearied with the fatigues of the Day, 


and diſmay'd at the preſent hazard, Curling the unlucky name of the River, chanc'd to ſay, 
Thou haft not thy name Acheros | that x, ſad and joyleſs] for neught : which the King over- 
hearing, it preſently put him 1n mind of his foretold Deſtiny, and Rop'd in a deep ſulpence, 
whether he ſhould venture over or not : Till Sotimus, one of his Servants, ask'd his Ma- 
jeſty, Why he made delays when he was in ſuch imminent danger ? and withal, ſhew'd him, 
That the treacherous Lucanians were endeavoring to intercept his paſſage. The King turn- 
ing his Head, ſaw them at a diſtance advancing 1naa full Body after him ; whereupon, 
drawing his Sword, he clap'd ſpurs to his Horſe, took the River, and rode through the nud{t 
of it; An being _ to Land on the other fide, one of the banyſh'd Lucanians lanced a 


Dart after hum, and 
1 1t, being carryed down by the Current as far as the Enemies Guard, was there moſt 


| ſhamefully and barbarouſly mangled: For cutting his Corps to pieces in the nuddle, they 


{entone partto Conſentia, and kept the other to gratife their bruitiſh ſpleen 'and ſporting 
Cruelty. Butas they were pelang it with Darts and Stones, and raging beyond any thing 
that can be believed of Humanity, a Woman begg'd of them to forbear a while, and 
then as one half drown'd 1n Tears, told them, That her Husband and Children were Priſoners 
in the hands of the Enemy, and that ſhe hoped to get them Releaſed in excbange for the Kings 
Body, theugh it were ſo much mutilated and mangled. Thus put a ſtop to their Out-rage, and 
by this good Womans care, ſo much of the Royal Corpſe as was left, was burnt at Cre- 
ſcentia, but his Bones returned to his own Subjects at Merapontum, and thence conveyed in- 
to Epire tohis Wife Cleopatra, and Siſter Ohympias ; the latter the Mother, the former. the 
Siſter of Alexander the Great. "This brief account I thought fit to give of the diſaſterous 
end of Alexander King of Epire, ſince Italy was the Scene whereon the ſame was acted, 
though Fortune prevented him from engaging actually againſt the Romans. 

This Year was obſerv'd that Solemn Hunuliatpn call'd Le&ifernium, the fifth that ever 
had been kept fince the Building of Rome, and © appealing theſame Gods as heretofore. 
The new Conſuls, having by the Ordinance of the People ſent the Heralds to denounce 
War againſt the Sammites, both themſelves made greater preparations for the ſame, than for 
that with the Greeks, and allo had new and unexpeed Auxtharies. For the Lucanians and 
Apulians (Nations which never before held any Correſpondence with the Romans) now vo- 
luntarily offered ther Friendſhip, and to levy Men and Arms towards the War. Ar the 
ſame time Aﬀairs 1n Samnium were carryed on with Succels ; three Towns, Allife, Callife, 
and Ruffrium, {urrendred, and the reſt of the Country was all over Forrag'd upon the farſt 
arrival of the Conſuls. This War being 1o luckily diſpatch'd, that with the Greeks who 


were befieg'd, didalſo draw nigh to a Period : For not only the ſeveral parties of the Ene- 


my were cut oft from all Communication with each-other, by Forts raiſed between them, 
bit even within their own Walls they endured greater Miſeries. than could be threatned x0 
: them 


ruck him quite through the Body, which, with the Weapon ſticking - 
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them, from the Enemy without: For as if they were become abſolute Captives to their Gar- 
riſon-Soldiers, whom they had entertain'd for their Defence, they ſuffer'd all kind of In- 
dignities and Outrages from them, and even as great Extremities as could befal Cities + . 
. takerr by Storm. Therefore when Intelligence was brought of more Auxiliaries coming . 
fr om Tarentum and Sammium, they thought they had bor too many Samnites amongſt them 
already; but gladly expected the Tarentines, as being allo Grecians, and hoping that by their 
aid my 9 as well withſtand the Outrages of the Samnites and Nolanians within their 
Walls, as the Force of the Romans their profeſſed Enemies without. In fine, amongſt | 
the ſeveral Inconvemiencies they had to grapple with, the moſt tolerable ſeem'd to be to 
ſubrut themſelves to the Romans. To this purpoſe Charilaus and Nymphins, two principal 
Men of the City, having conſulted together, undertook each of them a ſeveral part to 
be ated for accompliſhing it, viz. One to fly away to the Roman General; the other to 
remain and find ſome opportunity to render the City according to their delignment. Cha- 
rilaus was the Man that preſented himſelf to Philo, and ſpake to this effect, I am come, Sir! . 
(ro the geod Fortune both of the Palzyolitans, and People of Rome be it ſpoken) with'a reſolu- 
tion to deliver up the City into your hands; by which Attion, whether I ſhall ſeem to have betray'd, 
or ſav'd-my Country, depends wholly on the Roman Honor and Fidelity, For my own particular, 
7 I ſcorn to make any Bargain, or ſo much as deſire any thing at. all: But on the publick behalf, 
| though I will not ſtand to Capitulate, yet with all humble earneſtneſs 1 do requeſt, That if this ' 
Enterprize ſucceed, the People of Rome would be pleaſed to conſider with what affettion and 
hazard we return again to their Amity, rather than with what folly and raſlmeſs we deſerted it, 
and revolted from our Duty. He was wellcom'd and commended: by the _ and a 
2tachment of 3000 men, under the Condutt of Colonel L. Quintius, was ordered towards 
that Quarter of the City where the Sammites were Poſted. 
At che ſame time Nymphizs was not wanting to play his part, but by Addreſs wheadled NXVL 
with the Prztor of the Sammnites, deſiring, That (ince all the Roman Forces were now drawn 
out either before Palzpolis, or into Samnum, he would therefore (for a diverſion) be pleaſed ro 
give him leave with the Fleet to ſcour about the Roman Coaſts, and doubted not but to plunder 
and lay waſte, not only the Maritime parts, bat even almoſt up to the Walls of Rome. But to 
effect this (quoth he) without the Enemies taking notice, 'tzs abſolutely neceſſary that we Sail forth 
of the Haven in the Night, and —_— the Ships muſt preſently be Launch d and got ready. 
Which that it might the ſooner be done, all the Samnire Youth were drawn down td the 
Shoar, and there in the dark, and a throng hindering one another, whilſt Nymphizs with « 
variety of impertinent Commands, employs and keeps them very bufie : :Charilaus, ac- 
cording to agreement, was let into the City by the Confederates, and when he had fill'd 
the higheſt parts thereof «with Roman Soldiers, commanded-them to ſet up a general Shout ; 
of which the Greeks, upon a ſecret Token given them by their Commanders, took no no- 
| tice. The Nolans eſcaped outat the back-{1de of the Town,by the High-road that leads to 
| Nola : But the Samnites _$ ſhut out of the City, as they had thereby a ſafer opportunity 
| to ſave themſelves by flight for the preſent ; ſo after they were got out of danger, it redound- 
ed to their greater ſhame and diſgrace : For being without Arms, and all their Goods and 
| Baggage ſeized by the Enemy, they rcturn'd home ſpoil'd, and poor as Church-Mice, a 
laughing-ſtock not only to Strangers, but even to their Neighbors and Country-men. I am 
not 1gnorant that there 15 another Opinion, mentioning the Sarnites to be the Authoss of 
this Surrender. But as I have-followed the moſt credible Authors, 1ſo I am the rather con- 
firm'd herein by the League with the Neopolitans (which place ſoon after became the chief 
Seat of the Greeks in Italy: for that makes it more probable, that they of their own ac- 
cord ſought, and by this means obtained, the ancient Allies to be renewed. Unto Pab- 
lilins the Senate granted the Honor of a Triumph, eſteeming it enough, that by his Valour 
and Conduct during the Siege, the Enemy was fo far ſtreightned, as to be reduced to a vo- 
luntery Submiffion. Two r dir and ſpecial Favors were conferr*d upon this Gentleman, 
Viz, The contiwuing him in Command never before granted to any, and allowing him a Triumph 
after hs Magiſtracy was expired. 

Another War happened ſoon after with Greeks of another Province: For the Tarentines XXVII. 
having long fed the Pal.epolitans with vain hopes of Relief, when they heard the Romans 
were become Maſters of that City, as 1f they had been deſerted, when indeed themlelves 
were the Men that left the others in the lurch, began to reproach the Palepolitans, and 
rage with Envy and Malice againſt the Remans; and fo much the more, becaule they were 
intorm'd, That the Lucanians and Apulians had put themſelves under the Romans Protection 
(for which both thoſe Nations ſtrict Alliancies were this Year concluded) Behold (lay they) 
the Encroachments of their Power are come up almoſt even to our doors : Things are brought to 
that paſs, that we muſt either look upon theſe Romans as our Enemies, or accept them for our 
Lords and Maſters. The Fortune of onr State depends upon the Event of the Sammtes War, 
which Nation alone (and that too, much weakned) us left ro make Head againſt theſe common In- 
waders ; ſince the Lucanians are revolted unto their Society, though it were very poſſivle to bring 
them back agam and diſſolve that Confederacy, if diſcreet Art were uſed to blow the Coals and 
raiſe Diviſions between them, Theſe Counſels os + with ſuch as were willing to Embark 
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in new Commotions, certain Lcanian Youths, of more eſteem with their Country:men 
for their Birth and Quality, than Vertue or Honeſty, being ſuborn'd and hired for a {um of 
Mony, whip'd one another ſeverally with Rods, and ſo naked, and with their Bodies all 
bloody came running into the City, crying out, That meerly. becauſe they ventured in curicſity 
to wiſit the Roman Camp, they had been thus cruelly ſcourged by the Conſul, and narrowly eſcared 
the loſing of their Heads. So odious a ſpettacle wherein the Injury ſeem'd apparent, and no. 
thing of a Trick was ſuſpe&ed, ſer all the People in a Flame, who by their Clamours force 
the Magiſtrates immediately to ſummon the Senate ; where ſome ſurrounding the Coun- 
cil-Houle, ſet up Out-cries for a War againſt the Remans; others run up and down to raiſe 
the Rabble and thoſe in the Country to Arms : In this uproar, enough to amaze the firm- 
eſt minds, a Decree paſs'd, That the League with the Saranites ſhould be renewed, and Ambaſ- 
{adors diſpatch'd thither for that purpoſe. This ſudden Overture, as it ſeem'd to have no 
ground, ſo the Samnites gave it no credit, but for their own ſecurity infſted, That the 
Lucanians ſhould give Hoſtages, and admit Garriſons into their Fortified Towns; and fo 
blinded were they with fury, and the before-mentioned fraud, as they refuſed no conditi- 
ons 1n hopes to gratifie their Revenge. The Cheat indeed began not long after to ap- 
pear, when the Broachers of thoſe Stories retired to Tarentum, but the Lucanian State had 
already engaged too far to retreat, the Samnites were 1n effe& become their Maſters, and 
they had SL left but a too late Repentance. 

The ſame Year the Commons of Rome obtain'd as it were another beginning of Liber- 
ty, by being diſcharg'd of that Thraldom which they call'd Nexzs [a kind of Obligation, 
whereby Perſons that owed Mony were bound to their, Creditors to be their Slaves, and 
work wholly for them till the Debt were paid] the Law 1n this point being altered, by rea- 
ſon of the filthy Luſt, and no leſs deteſtable Cruelty of a particular Uſurer, Z. Papirius by 


 nams2,to whom C. Publizzs having for a Debt of his Fathers, bound himſelf after tha faſhion, 


XXIX. 


that Youth and Beavty which ought to have moved Compaſſion, enflam'd his mind to 
Luſt and Villany : Therefore reckoning the flower of his Youth ſhould pay the Intereſt of 
the Debt, he firſt endeavored to debauch the Lad with filthy Speeches, agd inveigle him 
with flatteries to conſent ; but finding his modeſt Ears abhor'd the propoſal of ſuch Lewd- 
nels, he proceeded to terrifie him with Threats, and ever and anon to put him in mind of 
his Fortune; and at laſt, ſeeing that he ſtill regarded his Honor and the freedom of 
his Birth, much more than his preſent wretched condition, and ſcorn'd to fully the for- 
mer in hopes of amending the latter, the ſavage Ulurer cauſed the poor Youth to be ſtripe 
naked, and lamentably whip'd, who ran forth into the open ſtreet with his Body torn 
and mangled, and ſet up an Out-cry againſt the Luſt and Cruelty of his Inhumane Cre- 
ditor : A. power of People were preſently got together, and being ſenſibly rouch'd as, well 


with Commileration of his tender Age, as with abhorrence at the Indignity of che thing, 


and a ſympathizing reſpect of what might. befal themſelves or their Children, they crowd- 
ed into the Forum, and thence 1n a full Body to the Council-Chamber. The Confuls 
upon this ſi:zdden Tumult were glad to call a Senate, and as the Fathers entred into the 
Houſe, the People falling down at their Feet, ſhew'd them the young Mans mangled and 
bloody Back: Thus for the outragious Injury of one Perſon, was that mighty Publick Bond 
this day Cancelled, and for ever annulled. The Confuls being ordered to propoſe a 
Law to be pals'd by the People, ,That from that rime forwards, no Perſon ſhould be kept in 
Trons or Cords, unleſs ſuch as had committed ſome heinons Crime that deſerved it, and that too, 
no longer than till he had ſuffered the puniſhment inflicted by Law : And that only the Eſtate 
and Goods, and not the Body of any Debtor, ſhould for the future be chargable for Monys 
owing. Thus all that were at preſent enf{lavd on that account, were diſcharged, and 
proviſion made, That none ſhould be liable ro the hke Thraldom for the time to 
come. * ' 

The ſame Year, whilſt the Samnites War of it ſelf alone, befides the late Revolt of 
the Lucanians, and the Tarentines, Contrivers of that Defection, was enough to employ all 
the care of the Senate, 1t —_ as an encreaſe to their Troubles, that the YVe/#;me Na- 
tion, join din Confederacy alſo with the Samnires : But as that Aﬀair proceeded little fur- 
ther for this Year, than to adminiſter matter of Diſcourſe to the People, ſo the Con- 
ſuls of the Year following, L. Farins Camillus the ſecond time, and Funius Brutus Sceva, 
thought 1t a matter of that Importance, as in the firſt place to conſult the Senate about 
it, who ſcarce could reſolve, whether there would be greater danger in attempting, or neg- 
leaing it, leſt on the one fide their Infolence ſhon]d be encreaſed by Impunity; or on the 
other {1de, the apprehenſion, of an approaching War caſt the Neighboring Nations into a 
common Coutederacy tor mutual ſatety. Each of which by themlelves were no leſs for- 
midable than the Sammites, as the Marſians, the Pelignians, and the Marrucines. But that 
Party in the Council prevailed, which for the-preſent ſeemed to have more of Courage 
than Prudence, though the Event ſhew'd, That Fortune afſiſts the Daring and the Brave. The 
People, with the approbation of the Senate, declare War againſt the YVeſtins, which Pro- 
vince fell by Lot to the Charge of Brutus, as Samninm to the Condutt of Camillus. - Ar- 
nues-were dgawn te both Places, and ſuch diligence uſed in ſecuring of Paſles on the 
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Frontiers, that the Enenues were prevented from joining their Forces. . Ore of the Con- 
fuls, Z. Furius, on whom the greateſt ſtreſs of the War lay, falling dangerouſly ill, was 
ordered to nominate a Dictator to proceed in it ; who mad? choice of L. Papirins Cir- 
ſr, one of the greateſt Captains of that Age, and by him was .2. Fabins Maximns 


Rullianss appointed General of the Horſe; a couple Renouned for the Archieyements of 


that Campagn, but yet more famous for the Quarrel which happened between them, which 
muls'd but little of coming to all the Extremities of a-Mortal Fewd. The other Conſul 
manag'd the War againſt the Yefines various ways, but always with a like proſperous Suc- 


ceſs: For firſt, He Forraged their Country,. and afterwards by burning their Houſes and 


Corn every where upon the Ground, forced them againſt their Inchnations, to take the 
Field ; where 11 one Batte] (but not without conſiderable loſs of his own Men) he fo 
weakned and ſhattered them, that they not only fled to their Camp, but not truſting to 
their Trenches and Fortifications, ſtole away thence into the Towns, to ſhelter them- 
ſelves by the Natural Conveniency of their {cituation, and ſtrength of their Walls; buc 
the Coniul attack'd them there too, and firſt of all by the rage and fury of his Soldiers 
(greedy of Revenge for the Wounds they had receiv'd in the late Battel, where few of 
chem eſcap'd without fome mark of Honor) he took the City Cutina by Storm ; and after 
that Cingilia, giving the Plunder of both to his Soldiers, whoſe Courage neither the Ene- 
mies Gates nor Walls could refiſt. 

The Expedition into Samnizm was undertaken by the Dictator with doubtful Auſ P1Ces, 
which default had not its Ill-influence on the main event of the War (for that happen'd 
well enough) but ſcemed to portend the Heats and Contention that happened between 
the two Chiet Commanders : For Papirizs the Dictator, upon the admoniſhment of the 
Sooth-layer that tended the Sacred Chicken, by whoſe feeding they were wont to Divine, 
returning back to Roe to take the _ (or Tokens of Good luck) more authentick- 
ly,gave politive Command to his General of the Horſe, ro remain in the ſame Quarters, and by 
210 means 10 engage the Enemy during hs abſence. But Fabires, after his departure, underſtanding 
by his Scouts, that the Enemyliv'd as ſecure and careleſs as if there had been never a Roman 
in all the Province of Samnium, whether, being a very ſtour young Gentleman as he 
was, he took it in Diſdain, that all things ſhould ſeem to depend upon the Dictator; or 
whether only induced by ſo fair an opportunity of performing ſome fignal Service, fo it 
was, that having put his Army into good Order, he ſpeedily advanc'd to Imbrinium (lo the 
Place was call'd) and there gave the Samnites Battel, with ſuch Succe(s, as if the Dictator 
himſelf had been preſent it could not have been manag'd better : For neither the Captain 
failed his Soldiers, nor the Soldiers their Captain. The Horſe under the Command of 


= 


Colonel L. Cominizs, having once and again given brisk Charges, without being able to 


break through the Enemy, flung away their Horſes, Bridles, and then ſpurring them on, 
and laying about with both Hands, came up with ſo much fury, that no ſtrength was 
able to bear the ſhock, ſuch havock, ſuch a lane they made all about,over Armor and Men; 
nor were the Infantry leſs ready to ſecond the Charge, but advanc'd their Enfigns into 
the midſt of the Enennes, and put them into diſorder ;* of whom, 'tis ſaid, there were 
that day ſlain no leſs than Twenty thouſand men. Some Authors relate, That he fought 
ewice in the Dictators abſence, and both tzmes with gallant Succeſs. But the moſt Antient 
Writers mention bur one Battel, and in ſome Annals the whole Story is omitted. The Ge- 
neral of the Horſe having got abundance of Booty, as muſt needs happen in ſo great a 
Slaughter, cauſed all the Enemies Armor to be pil'd up in one vaſt heap, and putting Fire 
underneath, burnt theth z whether he had made ſach a Vow to any of the Gods, or if 
we may rather credit Fabizs the Hiſtorian, to the end, That the Didtator might not reap 
the Glory of his Victory, by Inſcribing his Name thereon, or carrying them in Trumph : 
As likewiſe, his directing his Letters that gave an account of the ſucceſs to the Senate, and 
not to the Dictator, was an Argument how unwilling he was to admit him to any ſhare in 
the Honor of that day. At leaſt the Diftator took it {o, and whilſt all others were over- 
joy'd for the Vidtory,nothing was to be read in his face, but anger and diſcontent. There- 
fore diſmifling the Senate on a ſudden, -he flung out of the Court, ſaying, That the Ma- 
Jeſty of the DiFtators Office, and all Military Diſcipline, would be no leſs overthrown and vanquiſh'd 
by the Maſter of the Horſe, than the Samnites Legions, if he ſhould be ſuffered to diſobey expreſs 
Commands with Impunity. Full of Rage and Menaces he haſtens towards the Camp, but 
chough he took long Stages, yet he could not get there before the Rumor of his comung : 
For ſome poſted away before out of the City to give Intelligence, that the Niftator was 
coming full of Revenge, and reſolutions of the utmoſt Severity, applaudrng, almoſt at 
every other word, the late Exemplary Juſtice of 7. Manlizs. 


Er wenn, 


Fabizs drawing the Army to a Rendezvous, makes a Speech at the Head of them, be- xxX1, 


{eeching the Soldiers, That with the ſame Gallantry wherewith they had defended the Common- 
wealth from its moſt mortal Enemies, they would protet# bim, under whoſe Condutt and good 
Fortune they had obtained ſo glorious a Victory, againſt the Outragious Cruelty of the Dictator, 


who was now coming, almoſt beſides himſelf for meer Envy, offended at other Mens Courage and 


Happineſs, raging, becauſe in his abſence we have ſped well ; and if he could change the courſe 
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of Fortune, had much rather have had the Sammites Viforious, than the Romans. He talks 
indeed of diſobeying his Command, as if he had not forbid ns fighting with the ſame baſe mind, 
: wherewith he now grieves that we have fought ſucceſsfully : For as then his Deſign was out of 
Envy to ſuppreſs all the ſparks of Valour in others from flaming out to a glorious height, leſt they 
might ſeemgto out-luſtre himſelf, and went about to take away their Arms who were moſt wil- 
ling to oe ew; by enjoining them not to ſtir in hs abſence; ſo now his Madneſs ws, That the 
Soldiers were not all diſ-arm'd and maim'd, whil | L. Papirms x not with them, and that 
Q. Fabius remembred himſelf to be General of the Horſe, and not one of Mr. Di&ators Lacquies : 
What (in the name of Wonder) would this Man have done, if (as it often happens in the doubt- 
ful Chance of War) we had loſt the Day, who now whil ft we have Conquered the Enemy for 
him, and ſecured the Commonwealth in ſo brave a manner as he himſelf ( ſingular as ha u mm 
his own Conceit) could not have perform'd it either more Honorably or Effetually, doth yet threaten 
Death and Deſtruttion to the General of the Horſe, for being«guilty of a Viftory ? Nor zs he of- 
fended only with the General of the Horſe, his ſpight is no leſs againſt the Colonels, the Captains, 
the Soldiers in general : If his Power were equal to his Will, they ſhould all be cut off ; but ſince 
he is uot able to do that, he endeavors to diſcharge his ſpleen upon one; and as Envy, like Fire, 
always mounts and aims at the Higheſt, ſo he falls upom the Chief Author of this happy Counſel, 
your Leader in this glorious Enterprize: That when he fhould have deſtroyed him, together with 
the glory of this gallant Service, the» as Conqueror over the wvanquiſh'd Army, whatever he 
ſhould be ſuffered to put in execution againſt the General of the Horſe, to be ſure he would at- 
rempt and prattiſe upon private Soldiers, therefore it did concern them in his Cauſe, to aſſert 
their Common Rights and Liberties. That if once the Di&ator ſhall find there is the ſame una- 
mimons Reſolution in the Army to juſt ifie their Viftory, as there was to obtain it, and that the ſafe- 
ty and preſerwation of each One is the care of All, it will bring down his haughty mind to more 
mild and juſt Sentiments. In fine, That for his own part, he intirely &nmitted his Life and For- 
6 runes to 3he proteftion of their approved Faith and Courage. 

XXX1IL This Oration was entertain'd with an unanimous Shout by the whole Army, bidding 
him, Have a good heart, for none ſhould offer him any Violence, as long as the Roman Legions 
had a Being. Soon after came the Dictator, and preſently by ſound of Trumpet tum- 
mon'd the Army to a general Afembly. Then the publick Cryer having commanded 
Stlence, call'd Q. Fabius, General of the Horſe, who removing from a lower place, came 
before the Tribunal, and the Dictator ſpake as follows. TI demand of thee, OQ. Fabius, fine 
the Difator i veſted with a Soveraign Power, and Authority Paramount, which even the Con- 
ſuls , thoſe Royal Officers of State, and the Prators created with no leſs Solemn Ceremonies, do 
both obey : Whether or no thou thinkeſt it juſt and fit, that a General of the Horſe ſhould be ob- 
liged to obſerve his Commands? I demand further: Whether after I came to underſtand, that [ 
march'd from home with doubtful Auſpices, I ought to have hazarded the State againſt the Order 
of thoſe Religions Obſervations ; and not rather take new Auſpicia, that I might attempt nothing 
fo long as I ſtood in doubt of the favor of the Gods ? And withal 1 ask thee, Whether the Ge- 
meral of the Horſe could poſſibly be free from that Religions Obligation and Scruple, which tuſtly 
hindred the Diftator from Engaging the Enemy ? But what need I make theſe Queries ? If 1 
had left the Army without ſaying one word, yet you ought to have govern'd your ſelf according 
fo the beſt Interpretation that could be made of my Will and Pleaſure: But anſwer me if thou canſt2 
Did I not expre/ly forbid thee to attempt any thing during my abſence ? Did I not charge thee not 
to fieht the Enemy? By what Authority then, Contemning ſuch my Command, whilſt our Auſdicia 
were uncertain, # violation of our Religions Rites, and no leſs againſt the Rules and Cuſtoms of 
War, and the whole/ſom Diſcipline of our Anceſtors, than in defiance to the Gods, didſt thou 
dare preſume to hazard s Battel with them ? To theſe Interrogatories anſwer dire#ly, and upon 
peril of your Life not a word beſides : Come Marſhal ! attend to perform your Office, 'To theſe 
fveral Arricles, Fabizs could not readily anſwer in Order, but complain'd, Hw unrea- 

 ſonable it was, that the ſame Perſon ſhould be both his Accuſer in a matter that touch'd hs Life, | 

and alſo his Fudge. And ſometimes he cry'd out, That his Life might ſooner be taken from 

bim, than the Glory of hi Vifory ; and at once endeavor to juſtite himſelf, and blacken 

his Adverſary. W ereupon, Papirivs - more enraged than before, commanded, That the I 

General of the Horſe ſhould forthwith be ſtript, and the Rods and Axes got ready. But Fabizs 

imploring prote&ion from the Soldiers, and charging them. with their promiſe for his 

Kulery whilſt the Officers were tearing his Clothes from his back, made ſhift to get 

away ittko'the Rahks of the Triarian Bands, who already began to make a Tumult 1n the 

Aſſembly. And now a general Clamor runs through all the Company ; in ſome places 

* You might hear Intreaties, in others terrible menaces : Thoſe that happened to ſtand nexc 

the Tribunal, being under the'Generals Eye, and eaſily known, did humbly pray bimz ro 
ſpare the Gentletaan, and not with him condemn the whole Army : But thoſe that were farther 
off, and eſpecially the Troops abour Fabizs, exclaim'd againſt the Cruelty of the Dictator, 
and wete juſt ready to Mutiny. Even the Tribunal 1t ſelf was not quiet : The Commuil- 
ſary Generals ſtanding about the Chair of State, beſought the Dictator to Adjourn the bu- 
ſneſs, to reſp bis anger, and take ſome time to adviſe what was fitteſt 10 be'done: That the raſh 
Touth of Fabitis Was alteady ſufficiently check'd and chaſtiſed, his Vittory enough diſgrac'd : They 
> Þ begg 
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( begg'd of him not to proceed to Extremities, not to brand\ſo brave a young Gentleman, the only Son 
fo moſt Illuſtriozs Father, and all the Noble Family of the Fabu, with ſuch a Mark of Eter- 
zal Infamy. But finding, that neither upon the merits of the Cauſe, nor the Intereſt of : 
their Interceſſion, they could any thing prevail: They wiſh'd him at leaſt to hawe regard to the 
uproar that the Army was in, That it wouldnot become a perſon of his Age and Prudence to add 
more Fuel to that Combuſtion, and adminiſter more occaſion for a Mutiny : For whatever miſchief 
ſhould happen, none would impute the blame to Q. Fabius, ho was ready to ask Pardon for his 

| Miſdemeanor, but every Body would lay it at the Difators door, if blinded with Paſjion, he ſhould 

| in a wilful pieviſlmeſs provoke the outragions Multitude againſt himſelf. Finally, they told him, 

That he ſhould not think they were thus urgent for any particular reſpetts they had for Fabius, but 

| were ready to make Oath, That they belieu'd in their Conſciences, it would not be ſafe for the 

| State -_ Common-weal, that he ſhould at this Funfure proceed with ſuch rigour againſt 

1 Q. Fabius. ; V 

© But by theſe Remonſtrances they more exaſperated the Didtator againſt themſelves, XXXIIL 

than pacified hum towards the General of the Horſe, and were commanded down from the 
Tribunal. In vain the Cryer endeavor'd to command filence, for ſo great was the noiſe 
and tumult, that neither the voice of the Di&ator himſelf, nor of any of his Officers could 
be heard : Andinthis Confuſion they continued, till Night,asin a Batcel,put a preſent period 
to they Conteſt. The General of the Horſe being commanded to appear again next day, 
all Men concluded, that Papirizs would then proceed more violently, being further enraged 
by the oppoſition he had met with, Fabizes therefore thought it ſafeſt to retire privately out 
of the Camp,and fled to Rome : Where, by the Intereſt -, his Father M. Fabirs,a Man that 

| had already been thrice Conſul, and Dictator as often, the Senate was immediately Aflem- 

bled ; to whom, as he was complaining of the Violence and Injury offered to his Son by 
the Dictator, on a ſudden a great noiſe was heard in the Lobby. of the Lifors, making 
way through the Croud : For the Dictator himſelf was got to the Door all in a Fume, hg- 
ving with a Troop of Light-Horſe purſued Fabius, as ſoon as he had notice of his being 
retreated from the Camp. Then began the Broil to be repeated, Papirins commanded 
young Fabius to be taken 1nto Cuſtody; and though the Chief of the Nobility, and the 
whole . Body of the Senate interpoſed themſelves in his Favor ; yet ſo 1mplacable was the 
Dictator, that nothing could divert him from his cruel Reſolutions. Then M. Fabins the 
Father ſtepping forth, Since neither the Authority of the Senate ({a1d he) nor reſpett to my 014 
Age, whom you ſeek to make Childleſs, nor the' Nubility and Valour of that General of the Horſe 
whom you your ſelf made choice of, wor humble Prayers, which. have often appeaſed the rage of 
Enemies, and been able to pacifie the wrath even of the incenſed Gods, have with you no power t0 
prevail, Iimplore the lawful aid of the Tribunes, and appeal to the whole Body of the People of 
Rome ; /#nce you rejett the Fudgment both of your own Army and of the Senate, T challexge you 
before a Fudge, which I am ſure is greater and more mighty than your Diftatorſhip, and we ſhall 
ſee, whether you 29ill yield to this Appeal, to which Tullus Hoſtilus King of Rome readily 
ſubmitted. Out of the Council-Houſe they went to the Common. Hall, the Dictator, with 
a ſmall attendance, but the General of the Horſe with a vaſt Troop of the principal 
Perſons in the City: Papirius commanded that he ſhould come down from the Roftra, or 

leading Pulpits, and ſtand 1n a lower place amongſt the People. His Father followirig 

im, 'T:s very well done (quoth he to the Dictator) that you have ordered us ro be brought hi- 
ther, whence we may be allowed freedom of | Speech though e were but mere private Commoner.s. 
Art firſt there paſſed no continued Speeches, but frequent mr and Wranglings : 
Till at laſt the loud voice and indignation of old Fabizs, drowned all the other Din, and 
enveigh'd againſt the Pride and Cruelty of Papirizs, 1n theſe Terms : What Sirs ! (ſaid 
he) 7 alſo have been a Dittator of Rome my ſelf, and yet - never was there Jo much as one 

oor Commoner, one Centurion, or private Soldier by me wronged or miſusd : But Papirius 

| ſeeks a Vittory and Triumph over a Roman General, no leſs eagerly than over the Commanders 

of the Enemy. How waſt a difference may we obſerve between the moderation of our Renowned 

Anceſtors, and this new ſtarch'd Pride and Cruelty. 'Quintwus Cincinnatus the DifFator, hen 

2 he as forc'd to relieve the Conſul, T.. Minutwus, from 'being beſieg 4 in his own Camp _ 

his ill Conduct, proceeded no farther than to remove him 'from the-Conſulſhip, leaving him ſtill a 

Commiſſary General in the Army. Marcus Furius Camullus, mot only fo far moderated his pre- 

| ſent diſpleaſure againſt L.. Furius, who in contempt of his Age and Authority, had fought the 

Enemy, and that with great loſs and diſhonor, as not'to write any thing amiſs of 'him to the Peo- 

ple or Senate, but alſo when he was come home, made choice of him of all the Conſular Tribunss 

to be his Colleague and Partner in Command. Nor id the People, whoſe Power 1s Soveraign 
over all, ever extend their Reſentments againſt ſuch, as through raſhmeſs and want of Condutt, 
bave loſt whole Armies, any further than to puniſh*them with a pecuniary Fine. That a General 
ſhould be queſtioned for his Life for the miſcarriage of a Battel, was tntil this day never heard 

| of : But now we behold Rods and Axes, Whippings and Beheadings prepared for the Commanders 

| of the People of Rome, even 2hen Victorious and moſt juſtly deſerving Triumphs, which by no | 

| Law could be inflifted, were they never ſo (hamefully wanquiſhd : What elſe conld my Son have , 

ſuffgred if he had loſt his Army * If he had been ronted, pnt to flight, and clean-beaten _y_ ” 

geld, 
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Field, Could the Wrath and Violence of the Diftator have done any more than ſcourge and put him 
to Death? Conſider how ſuitable it will be, and what a comely ſpecfacle, whilſt all the City is ja 
the bigbeſt Follity for Q. Fabius's Viftory, and buſie in Thankſgivings to 1he Gods, and mutual 
Congratulations, to ſee that ery Man, for whoſe ſake the Temples of the Gods are opened, and 
the Altars ſmoak with Sacrifices and Oblations, ſtand bound and ſtrip d, and bemangled with 
ſtripes in the ſight of the People of Rome, looking up to the Capitol, and thoſe Gods whom in 1v0 
Battels he had invok'd and not inwain? How will the Army that obtain'd ſo noble a Vittory under 
bis Condutt and good Fortune, reſent ſuch ungrateful and barbarous uſage * What Lamentation 
muſt it needs occaſion in the Roman Camp, and what rejoycing and exultation ameng ſt cur Enc- 

' mies ? Thus ſpake the good old Man, ſometimes up-braiding, ſometimes om, Im- 
ploring the help of Gods and Men, and all the while embracing his Son with abundance 
of Tears. 

KXXIV. The Countenance of the Senate, the Favour of the People, the Affiſtance of the Tri- 
bunes, and Reguards to the abſent Army, all madefor Him and his Sons caule. But on the 
other {ide was Obje&ted, © The Sacredneſs of the Remans Government; the neceſlity of 
© keeping Military Diſcipline; the weight of a Didtators Edidt always hitherto reverenc'd 
©25 an Oracle ; the great and freſh Example of Manlins, who poſtpon'd his Natural At- 
© fection to his Son, to the Zeal he had for the .Publick Welfare. It was Iikewile urged, 
©That the Gallant Brutus, the Founder of the Roman Liberties, had practiſed the ſame e- 
© yerity long before on two of his own Children. But now fond Fathers and indulgent old 
© Men, making nothing ef Diſobedience to Commands, and conmving at Youth therein, 
© prepare the way for the utter ſubverſion of all wholeſom Military Diſcipline. However 
© (quoth Papirius) I will ſtill perfiſt in my juſt and neceſſary Reſolutions, nor ſhall remit 
* any thing of that puniſhment which he deſerves, who hath preſumed to hght againſt 
© my Orders, and in contempt of Religion. Nor can I prevail with my felt to do any 

© thing which may hinder the Majeſty of the Roman Government from being everlaſting : 
© It ſhall never be ſaid, That L. Papirius did diminiſh one Jot of 1ts Authority. I heartily 
. * wiſh, That neither the Tribunes (whoſe Power 1s. inviolable) may by their mterpoling in 

© this Caſe, violate the Majeſty of the Government ; nor the People of Rome, by oppoling 
© me their preſent Dictator, extinguiſh the Rites of the Ditatorſhip for ever: Which i 

© ſhould happen, Poſterity ſhould have no cauſe to blame Papirins, bur muſt accuſe (though 

*then in vain) the depraved Judgment of the People, when the Golden Bands of Mil:- 

*tary Diſcipline being once ſlackned and let looſe, neither the Soldier will obey his Cen- 

© turzon, nor the Centurion his Tribune, nor the Tribune the Commulſlary, nor the Com- 

S miſlary the Conſul, nor the General of the Horſe the Ditator. But all Reverence either 

© of Men or Gods being abandon'd, neither any Edits of the Commanders in Cluef will 

| ©be regarded, nor the Sacred Rites be any longer obſerv'd. The Soldiers without Pals- 

; © ports will wander where they liſt, either in theur own Quarters, or amongſt the Enemy ; 

# © and {lighting their Military Oath, may deſert the Service, and run away from their Co- 
* lours when they pleaſe; they need not afſemble when ſummon'd to a Rendezvous; not 
* matter whether they fight by 'Night or by Day, on advantagious or diſadvantagious 
© Ground, or with, or without the Command: of their General : "They will neither obſerve 
*the Word, nor keep their Ranks and Orders, but a blind confuſed inconfiderate Vio- 
* lence, no better than that of Thieves and High-way Men, ſhall come 1n the place of char 
* ſolemn and ſacred Art Military, which hitherto hath ſupported our Empire. Of all theſe 
© odious Crimes and abſurd Inconveniences, you, O Tribunes ! offer your ſelves to be Au-_- 
* thors and Promoters, and muſt therewith ſtand charged to all Generations : Engage 
: "I" (if you pleaſe) your own Heads to excuſe the Extravagance and Dilobodience 
» LC avins, 

XXXV., The Tribunes were ſtartled, and began now to be more ſollicitous for their own Safety, 
than his for whom their help was defired : But they were put our of that pain by the gene- 
ral conſent of the People of Rome now turn'd to Prayers and Intreaty, requeſting the Dittator, 
for their ſakes to remit the Puniſhment, and proceed no further again the General of the Horſe. 
The Tribunes finding all inclinable to that ſubmiſſive Method as the only Expedient, join'd 
with the reſt, » beſeeching the Diftator to pardon Humane Frailty, to impute this Miſcarriage to 
bis Youth, who for the ſame had now been enough chaſtiz'd. Then too, the young Man him- 

Jelf and his Father, . laying aſide all Debate, caſt themſelves at the Dicators Feet, and be- 
bought him to lay by his Diſpleaſare. Whezeupon the Dictator commanded filence, and 
told them, © This 1s well, and as it ſhould be, O Quirites ! at laſt the Military Diſcipline 
* and Majeſty of the Government have got the Victory which before lay a Bleeding, and 
* were 1n danger not to have ſurviv'd this very Day. 6. Fabius 15 not acquitted of his of- 
* tence in fighting againſt Orders, but Convicted, and his Life given to the People of 
* Rome, and the Tribunitial Power ſuing for it precaniouſly, and not demanding it as of Right. 
* Live, 2uintus Fabinus, more happy in this general Conſent of the City to ſave thee, than in 
* that Victory on which ere-whule thou ſo much valued thy ſelf. Lave, I fay, Thou who 
* haſt been ſo bold as ro commit a Fa&, which thine own Father here, if he had been in 
* L. Papirins's place, would never have pardon'd. To me thou mayeſt reconcile thy. ſelf, 

and. 
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* and ſhalt have any favour hes in my Power, when thou pleaſeſt: But to the People of 

© Rome, to whom thou oweſt thy Life, you cari do no greater Service, than that the Ex- 

* ample of this days work may for ever be a warning to thee, both in War and Peace, to 

* obey all the Lawful Commands of thy Superiors. Then diſmifling the General of the 

Horſe, and going himſelf out of the Court, the joyful Senate and People, more over- | 

joy'd, tlock'd abour and followed them, Congratulating the General on the one fide, and 7 | 
_ returning Thanks to the Dictator on the other. And it was generally thought, that the | 

Reverence to Military Diſcipline was no leſs corroborated by this danger (only )of young 

Fabius, than 1t was by the actual Execution-of young Manlius. It happened afterwards that 

year, as oft as the Diftator was abſent from the Army, the Enemy would be buſie, and 

doing of ſome nuſchief in Samnium: But M,Valerius the Commiſlary-General, who was | 

then Commander in Chief, remembred this freſh Example too well to attack them ; for he n- | 
dreaded the Dictators anger, no lefs than the force of the Enemy : Therefore when ſome | 
Parties ſent out to bririg 1n Corn to the Camp, were entrap'd in a diſadvantageous Pals, | 
and all cut to pieces, 1t was commonly believed, the Commuflary might have reliev'd and 
favd them, had it not been for fear of theſe grim and terrible Edits. The Didator allo 2 
loſt the Hearts of the Soldiers (who before were male-content) becauſe he was ſo im- 

placable to 2. Fabins, and particularly for his having reſolutely denyed to Pardon him 

> their moſt carneſt Intreaties, which yet afterwards he granted at the requeſt of the 

eople. 
The Didtator placed L. m_ Craſſus as General of the Horſe in the City (having XXXvT 

forbidden 2. Fabius tointermeddle any more with that Command) and fo returned to the ; 

Camp ; but neither was his coming matter of joy to his own Men, nor of terror to the 

Enemy : For the very next day, whether they were ignorant of his arrival, or whether 

they valued not whether he were abſent or preſent, they came up in good Order cloſe to 

the Camp. And had the good will of the Soldiers ſeconded the Condutt of Papirius, 

that day, 'tis bel1ev'd, had pou an end to the War with the Sammires, fo opportunely he poſt» * \ 

ed his Army, and ſtrengthened it with Reſerves, and all kind of Warlike ckill _ po- 

hcy : But the Soldiers went on coldly, and on purpoſe hindered the Vidtory to diſcredit 

their General; yet many of the Samnites were flain, and not a few of the Romans wound- 

ed. The Dictator, like a prudent and experienced Commander, eafily perceived where 

the matter ſtuck, and found it neceſſary to moderate the harſhneſs of his temper, and allay 

that Severity with a mixture of Courtefte : therefore taking with him the Commullary-Ge- 

nerals he himſelf went to viſit the Wounded Men, thruſting his Head into their Tents, 

asking them ſeverally how they did? and charging the Commiſſaries, Tribunes and Prefetts, 

to take particular care of oy one of them by Name: this being a thing in 1s ſelf Popu- 
| lar, he manag'd fo dexterouſly, that by curing their Bodies, he alſo healed the rancour of 
their Minds, and won their Hearts : Nor did any thing contribute more to the ſpeedy Re- 
covery of their Healch, than the pleaſure they took to ſee his care and diligence to pro- 
cure it. Having thus refreſh'd his Army, he once again encountred the Enemy, with an 
aſſured hope both in himſelf and Is Soldiers, to Vanquyh. them ; which he perform'd fo 
effectually, that the ſame was the laſt day they durſt look him in the Face. Thence- 
forwards he march'd his Victorious Army, which way foever the hopes of Booty invited, 
and as they over-ran all the Enemies Country, met with no Refiſtence, neither of open 
Force, -nor yet ſo much as any attempt by Ambuſcade. The more to encourage the | 
Soldiers, the Diftator had ordered all the Plunder to be divided amongſt them, fo that | 
private Advantage ſpurr'd them on, as well as the publick Quarrel. Ar laſt, the Sammites 
| were ſo cow'd and brought down, that they became Suppliants to the Dictator for Peace, 
| offering to new Cloath all his Soldiers, and give them a Years pay ; but being referred 
to the Senate, anſwered, That they would follow him, and ſubmut their Cauſe wholly to 
| his Vertue and Goodneſs, to do with and for them as he,thought fit. \ 

The DiRator entred the City in Trumph, and before he laid down his Office, by the 4g$yy. 

Order of the Senate, Created new Conſuls, C. Sulpicins Longus the ſecond time, and .2. 
ef Emilins Caretanus. The Samnites had not yet concluded Peace (for the Articles were 
ill under Debate) but had obtained a Truce from Year to Year, which yet they did 
not honeſtly obſerve; for when they heard that Papirius was out' of Command, their fin- 
gers icch'd to be again in Arms. Bur befides their playing faſt and looſe, a War broke out 
with the Apnlians, the management of which latter fell to the ſhare of eAmilius, as that | 
againſt the Samnites to Sulpicius. There are ſome Authors who write, That the War was | | 
not againſt the Apulians, but 1n defence of ſome of their Allies that were Invaded by the | | 
Samnites. But the low Condition of the Samnites at that time, ſcarce able to defend | 
themſelves, makes it more probable that they did not Attack the Apulians, but rather 
; the Romans quarrel'd with both the Nations at the ſame time, becauſe they had Confedera- 
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red with each other againſt them : However, there happened no remarkable Action : 
The Country of Apulia and Sammium Forraged, but no Enemy either here or there to be 
met with. At Rome there happened one Night a ſtrange and unaccountable Pannick fear, 
which on a” ſudden raed the whole City out of their Beds, fo that the —_ = 
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Caſtle, the Walls, and the Gates were fill'd with Armed Men : And after there had been 
every wher evaſt concourſe of People, and a general Cry, Arm ! Arm ! at Break of Day no 
Author, or cauſe of all this Fear and Diſtraction could be diſcovered. This Year the In- 
habitants of Tuſculum were proceeded againſt, upon the proſecution of 2M. Flavius, Tri- 
bune of the Commons, who propoſed, That they. might be puniſh'd, for baving by their 
Counſel and one excited the Velitermians and Privernates ro War againff the Romans. 
The People of Tuſculum, with their Wives and Children, reſorted ro Rowe, and having 
changed their Apparel, in deſpicable habit like Priſoners at the Bar, went about from Tribe 
to Tribe (before they gave their Suffrages) falling down to every Man on their knees to 
beg favour, whereby Pity prevail'd more to Pardon them, than the goodnels of their Cauſe 
to purge their Guilt : Inſomuch, that all the Tribes, except that called Pollia, Voted to ve- 
peal the Law that had been preferr d againſt "them. But the Sentence of the Pollian Tribe 
was, That all the Men of fourteen Years of Age, or upwards, ſhould be ſcourg'd and put to daath : 
And their Wives and Children, by Martial Law, to be ſold for Slaves. Which cruel Doom 
has ſtuck in the tomack of the Tuſculanians even to the laſt Age, and ſo great an An- 
tipathy they have always had to the Authors thereof and their Poſteruy: That ſcarce ever 
any Man of the Tribe Pollia, when he ſtood Candidate for an Ofhce, could get the 
Voices of the Tribe Papiria (into which the Tuſculens were caſt) but 1n regard of this old 
Fewd, they would, right or wrong, oppoſe his Pretenſions. 

The Year following, £2. Fabius, and L. Fulvius Conſuls, 4. Cornelius Arvina Dictator, 
and M. Fabius Ambuſtus General of the Horſe, upon apprehenfions of a ſmarter War 
in Samnium (becauſe they were reported to have hired Auxiliaries trom the Neighborin 
Nations) there was a greater Levy of Soldiers than ordinary, and a gallant Army Cd 
thither, but encamp'd careleſly in the Enemies Country, as 1f no Enemy had been near 
them. When ona ſidden, the Samnites Legions came on {o bravely, that they carryed up 
their Trenches to the Romans Out-guards, and if not hindred by the approach of Night, 
would have fallen upon their Camp, which they reſolved to Attack early next Mornin 
The Dictator ſeeing he was like to be obligd to a Battel ſooner than he expected, leſt the 
diſadvantage of the Ground ſhould baulk the Courage of his Men, leaving Fires thick 
burning in his Camp to amuſe the Enemy, filently dif-lodges and draws oft his Troops ; 
but being ſo very near, could not avoid being diſcovered. The Horſe preſently nk 
him in the Rere, and preſsd hard upon the Army in their March, yet ſo, as they would 
not Fight before it was Light ; nor indeed did the Foot advance out of their Camp till 
Break of day: But then the Horſe began to charge upon the Romans, and what with 
Skirmiſhing continually with the Rere, and falling ſometimes upon their Flanks in ſtreighe 
and diſadvantegeous Paſſes, ' hindred their March till their own Foot came up; ſo as now 
the Samnites, with all their Forces, were ready to Attack them. The Dictator feeing he 
could not March on without great loſs and hazard, Commanded his Men to fortifie the 
Ground they ſtood on, but the Eneruies Light-Horſe were sarting' round about upon 
them, fo that they could not go out to provide Stakes for a Palizade, nor with any ſafe- 
ty begin their Trenches. When therefore he found, that he could neither go on, nor abide 
there without diſadvantage, he reſolv'd to venture the fortune of a Batte], and removing 
his Baggage out of the way, drew up in Battalia. The Enemy did the like, being in- 
ferior to them neither 1n numbers or courage; and the more heartned on, becauſe nor 
knowing that the true Cauſe of the Romans Retreat, was the Inconveniency of the place, 
they aſcrib'd it to fear, and imagined them affrighted, and themſelves thac purſued them 


. to be very ternible in their Eyes. This held the Fight a good while in equal Ballance, 


whereas for a long time before, the Samnites were wont ſcarce to endure the Romans 


- firſt Charge. Bur venily, that Day from nine a Clock m the Morning, ill five in the 


Afternoon, the Fortune of the Field continued ſo doubttul, that after the firſt On-let, 
there was mever a ſecond Shout given on either f1de, nor were the Enligns either ad- 
vanc'd or retreated, but ſtood fix'd in the ſame place : Nor did the Soldiers any where 
flinch one Foot, but every one in his Rank preſling forwards with their Shields, conti- 
nued obſtinately Fighting, without any Intermiffions for Breathing-rimes, or the leaſt 
looking back : The ſame murmuring Fierceneſs was heard on either fide, and the ſame 
Reſolution to Conquer or Dye ſhew'd ; that the Battel was likely to continue till the 
extremity of Wearine(s, or Night ſhoula part them. They had now fought ſo long, thac 
the Men had ſcarce any ſtrength left, theurr Weapons were blunted with continual hack- 
ing at one another, and the Commanders were to ſeek for Counſel what to do next ; 
when on a ſudden 1t happened, That the Samnites Horle having Intelligence, that the Re- 
mans Carriages and Baggage, attended only with one Troop, were gone a good way off 
from their Army, and ftood there without any other Guard or Fortification : They being 
greedy of the Spoil, haftned thither and ſet upon them. A trembling Meſſenger giving no- 
rice of this to the DiRator: Ler them alene (quoth he) let them encumber themſelves a Gods 
ame with the Booty : Soon after, ethers came running one after another, Crying out, That 
ihey were ranſacking every where, and all the Soldiers Goods would be loſt, Then lending for 
ite General of the Horſe, Look you ({aith he) M. Fabius, do .you not ſee rhat rhe Enemies 
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Cavalry have abandon'd the Battel ? They are now all buſie in riflins our Carriapes 
them x now, whil ſ# they are C—_ and in ro as Rang 2 Shag", 
lage muſt needs always be ; you (hall, no doubt, find few of them Mounted, or with their Army- 
in their hands, whilſt they are loading their Horſes with Spoil, you may eaſily kill them unarni'd 
and make it a bloody Booty to them : Let me alone with the Charge of the Legions and Foot- es. 
Take you the Honor of the Horſe-Service. Te, "> ll F 
Immedaiatly the Caval YT 1n moſt excellent Order advanc'd and ruſh'd in upon the Ene« XXXIS. 
mics who werein Confuſion rummaging up and down, and over-clog'd with the Plunder 
they had got: There they made a mighty Slaughter, for being (as they were) amongſt 
Packs and Fardles, ' which they ſuddenly caft from them, . and now lay againſt their Feet 
co ſtumble on as they fled, and in their Horſes way, they were not in this Surprize well 
able either to fight or fly, but for the moſt part, cut to pieces on the place. The Ene- 
mies Horſe being thus defeated, and almoſt all deſtroyed, 2. Fabivs wheeling about, re- 
rurn'd and fell upon the back of their Infantry, with a great Shout, which both terrified 
the Samnites and encouraged the Romans ; for the Ditator hearing it, and withal, percei- 
ving the Enemies Front ever and anon to look back, their Enſigns diſordered, and their 
main Body in a kind of Confuſion, made uſe of all his Skill and Rhetorick to raiſe the 
ſpirits of his Men, calling upon the ſeveral Colonels, Captains, and other Officers by 
name, to follow him briskly in a new Charge, and ſo with a repeated Shout; advanc'd : 
but the nearer they came on, the more difordered-they perceiv'd the Enemy to be. By his 
time their own Horſe making way through the midft of the Enemy, appear'd in fight ; 
and the Dictator, with his Voice as loud as he could, and with figns, gave his Men no- 
tice of it, ſhewing them the En/igns and Targets of their Fellow-Soldiers. This added new 
Life and Spirits to them, ſo that —_—_— the Fatigues of the whole Day paſt; and not 
at all regarding their Wounds, as it they had juſt then come freſh into the Field, the 
| flew upon the Enemy, who no longer able to endure the Impreſſions of the Horſe behind, 
and the Violence of the Foot before, were a great part of them kill'd in the middle, and 
the reſt put to flight; ſuch as ſtood to it being cut off by the Foot, and thoſe that ran 
away ſlaughtered by the Horſe: Amongſt the reſt, their General himſelf loſt his Life. 

This Defeat, above all others, did ſo weaken and daunt the Hearts of the Sammires, 
That 1n all their Aſſemblies and Councils, they muttered aud grumbled one to another, 
That 'twas no wonder their Succeſs was bad, when their Quarrel it ſelf was naught, and the War 
impioſly undertaken, contrary to a Covenant of Truce : It was not likely they ſhould proſper, who 
had made the Gods noleſs "bir Enemies than Men.: That a War ſo unjuſt, muſt needs coſt ſome 
mighty Overthrow, and was not to be Expiated without ſome notable Satisfattion: But the Que- 
ſton was, Whether Vengeance ought not to be taken of the Guilty Blood of ſome few, rather than 
of the Guiltleſs Blood of all. And now ſome durſt nominate thoſe that had been the Au- 
thors and chief Promoters of this War, but eſpecially they cryed out againſt one Brutulus 
Pains, a Noble Man of great Intereſt 1n the State, and who without queſtion had a prin- 
cipal hand in breaking the laſt Truce: Againſt him a Decree paſs'd, That he ſhould be de- 
livered up to the Romans, and that with him, whatever Booty or Priſoners had been taken from 
them, ſhould be ſent to Rome; and reſtitution made of all Goods which the Romans had de- 
manded in purſuance of the former Treaty. Accordingly Heralds were ſent to Rome with the 
dead Body of Brutul»s, for he, to avoid the ſhame and puniſhment, had made away himſelf; 
with his Corps they thought fit alſo to ſend all his Goods: But the Romans would accept 
of none of thele things, ſave only the Priſoners, and ſo much of the Spoils as any Man 
could juſtly own and lay claim to, the offer of the reſt was reje&ted. A. Triumph was award- 
ed to the Difaror by an Act of the Senate for this {1gnal Service. 

Pet ſome Write, that this War was manag'd by the Conſuls, and that they werethe Men RT. 
that Triumph'd over the Samnites : As alſo that Fabius March'd into Apulia, and brought 
from thence mighty Booties. Not but that 'tis beyond all Controverſie, that A. Cornelins 
was in that Year Di&ator ; but the doubt lies here, Whether he were made ſo for carrying 
on the War, or only to manage the publick Roman Games, to give the Signal when the Cha- 
riots ſhould be let out of the Barriers to run their Races, becauſe L. Plautins the Prztor (whoſe 
buſinels that was) happen'd to be ſick. And that having diſpatch'd that petty Afar ({carce 
worth while to be remembred under the name of 1o great a Charge) he ſhould give up his 
Dictatorſhip. The Authors on both f1des are ſo equal, both in —_—_ and credit, and con- 
fidence 1n telling their Stories, that 'tis no eafie matter to know which to prefer. For my 
own part, I conceive the Memoirs of thoſe Times much depraved by thoſe Erncomiaſtick O- 
rations uſed at Funerals, and counterfeit Titles of Statues, whil'ft every Family, by ſome 
colourable Untruth, ſought to draw to 1t ſelf the Glory of brave Exploits and antient Di- 

gnitics, Thus certainly both the Deeds of particular Men, and the Publick Records of the 
Common-wealths Affairs, are become confus'd : Nor 1s there extant any one Writer, that 
lived near thoſe Times, upen whom we may ſufficiently depend as a true and certain 
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2,3 He Conſuls, Veturius and Poſthumius, with their Army, being pounded up in the Streights of Caw- 

" dium, are forc'd to compound for their Lives with the Samnites, promiſing, That the People of 
Rome ſhould grant them Peace, and for performance thereof, gave 600 Horſemen as Hoſtages ; and 
fo they and the reſt of their Army march'd away ſub Jugo [that is ſhamefully without Arms,and under a thing 
ereRed like a Toak, or Gallows.] 8, 9, &c. The Conſuls, Tribunes, and all that ſubſcrib'd this diſhonorable a- 
greement, are upon the motion of Sp. Poſthuraius the Conſul himſelf, ſent back, Priſoners to the Saranites, t0 
diſcharge the City from any Obligation to ſtand to it ; but the Samnites would not accept them. 14. Not 
long after, Papirius Curſor routs S Samnites, makes them paſs under the Gallows, recovers the 600 Heſtapes, 
and ſo wipes off the ſtain of the former Miſcarriage. 20. Two new Tribes added. 29. Appius Claudius 
being Cenſor, furniſh'd the City with a new Water-courſe, and paved an eps br ce which from him were 
called, The Claudian Conduit, and the Appian Cauſway. He alſo admitted the Sons of Libertines (or En- 
franchiſed Bond-men) to be Members of the Senate : But the Conſuls next year looking upon the Honor of 
the = to be ſullied by Perſons of ſuch baſe Birth, remov'd them. 31: This Book likewiſe contains the 
Military Succeſſes againſt the Apulians, Tuſcanes, Umbrians, Marfians, Pelignians, Aquians and Samnites, 
with whom the Antient League was at laſt renewed. 46. Flavius the Notary, whoſe Father was but a Bond- 
man Enfranchiſed, is made Adile of State, by a Faion of the Rabble, who growing very turbulent and 
evo ſtrong in all Elefions of Magiſtrates, Q. Fabius the Cenſor reduc'd them into four Tribes by themſelves ; 
which good Service got him the Surname of Maximus, or Fabius the Moſt Great. Furthermore in this Book, 
having occaſionally mentioned Alexander the Great, who at that time flouriſh'd, the Author digreſſes into a 
Compariſon of his ſtrength with the Romans, and thence infers, That if he had happened to cope with them, 
he would ſcarce have met with ſuch eaſie Viftories, as he did over thoſe Eaſtern Nations whom he ſub- 


ducd. 


* the Conſulſhip of T.Veturius Calvinus, and Sp., Poſthumins. The Samnites Gene- 
ral that year happen'd to be Cairs Pontius, the Son of Heremnins a moſt prudent Fa- 
ther, and himſelf an excellent Soldier and Captain. This. Gentleman, when their Am- 
baſſadors that were ſent to Rome to make reſtitution of the Goods that had been taken, 
were returned, without being able to obtain a Peace, ſpake as follows in the Senate : Let 
3 not however , Sirs! imagine that this Embaſſy is altogether fruitleſs : We have thereby Expia- 
red the anger of the Celeſtial Powers againſt us, for wiolating the Truce, and now engag'd them 
in our Favor. For ſure I am, thoſe Gods, whoever they were, that thought fit to reduce us to 
the neceſſity of reſtoring what was demanded in purſuance of the Treaty, are nothing pleas d with 
this ſurly pride of the Romans, in refuſing to accept our tender of ſatisfafion : What could there 
be done to pacifie the Gods, or reconcile Men, more than we have perform'd ? The Enemies Goods 
taken in War (which by the Law of Arms we ſeem'd rightly inttuled unto) we have returned : 
The Authors of the War, becauſe we could not ſend them living, we have delivered up dead - 
and with their Bodies, their Goods pe carryed to-Rome : That no Contagion of their Guilt might 
0 us remain. What more, O Roman ! canſt thou pretend that T owe either to thee, or the League, 
or thoſe Gods that were invok'd to be the Guarantces thereof ? Whom ſhall we have to be judge of 
your Demands, or of our Amends ? For our parts we refuſe none, be it either Nation, or private 
Perſon. And if nothing of Right amongſt Men be ft to the Weak, when he has to do with thoſe 
that are too Strong and Mighty for bim, yet let us addreſs to the Gods, who are the proper Aven- 
gers of haughty Injuſtice and intolerable Inſolence : Thoſe Divine Powers I will implore, to turn 
rhe fury of their Diſpleaſure on thoſe whom neither the Reſtitution of their own Goods, nor the 
rendring of other Mens withal to boot will content, whoſe raging Cruelty is not to be appeaſed, ei- 
ther by the Death of the Guilty, wor the Delivery up of their breathleſs Bodies, nor the ſurrender of 
their Goods, together with the Owners Carcaſſes ; whom indeed nothing can ſatisfie, unleſs we part 
with our heart-blood, and ſuffer thews to tear out our very Bowels : That War, O Saranites ! muſt 
needs be Juſt, which i abſolutely Neceſlary, end Pious their Arms, who but by Force of Arms 
can no longer ſubſiſt ; ſince therefore in all humane Afﬀairs nothing «x of greater Importance, than 
to have the Gods propitious or adverſe unto our Enterpriſes, you may be aſſured, That as we un- 
dertook our laſt War, rather againſt the Gods than Men, ſo in this which we now engage in, we 
ſhall have the Gods themſelves for our Leaders and Afliſtants. 

Thele plealing Promiſes the Event rendred Prophertical, for drawing out his Army near 
Caudium, he encamp'd with the greateſt privacy 1n the World ; and having Advice that 
the Roman Conſuls and their Army lay quartered about Calatia, he ſent out half a ſcore 
Souldiers in Sheepherds habit, and ordered them ſeverally to feed their Flocks, one here, 


and another there, near the Roman Out-guards, who being taken by the Scouts, did all re- 
| Jate 


N-«: followed the Claudian Treaty, ſo memorable for the - Romans diſhonor, under 
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late for certain, That the Samnite Legions were got into Apulia, beſieomy the City T.nceria wir 
all their Forces, and doubted not but >. take it _ ſhertly * —Sv.4 much a "+ Srutomad-' 
before been induſtriouſly broach'd, and theſe Priſoners all agreeing in a Tale fully con- 
tirm'd it. No Man doubted but the Romans ought to relieve the Lucerins, 2s well becauſe 
_ were their good and faithful Allies, as to prevent allthe reſt of Apulia from revolting 
to the Enemy, upon the preſent dread they were under : The only thing in debate was 
Which way they ſhould march thither ? For you muſt note, there were two Roads to Lu- 
- ceria, one broad and open, along the Coaſt of the Adriatick Sea; but as 'twas the ſafer, fo 
'twas much the further about: The other, was through the Streights of Caudium, mich the 
nearer Cut, but the place ſcituate thus ; There are two deep narrow Woody Forrefts or 
Dales joyned to one another, by continual Ridges of ſteep Mountains that ſirround them 
but between theſe two Straights lies encloſed a good large Plain, or Meadow pleaſantly 
green and grafly, but ſomewhat wateriſh, and a kind of Moraſs : Through the midſt of 
which the Road hes; but before'you get .thither, you muſt paſs the firſt Streights, and then 
excher return the ſame way you got 1n; or if you proceed forwards, you muſt paſs ano- 
cher ſuch a kind of Streight, but'narrower and more mtricate and difficult than the former. 
Into this Plain, the Roman Army was advanc'd through the firſt mentioned ſtreight Paſs, 
down an hollow Rock; but when they came to the other Paſs beyond it, they found it 
Blockaded with Trees fell'd down andlaid croſs one another, and vaſt heaps of Stones pil'd 
thereupon. No ſooner had they diſcovered this ſtratagem of the Enemies, but they alſo 
eſpied a power of them in Arms on the tops of the Hills to make good the Paſs againſt 
chem. Then preſently they face about, and with all ſpeed march back, endeavoring to 
get out the ſane way mn came 1n; but when they came there, they found that alſo ſtopt 
and dam'd up, and guarded in hike manner ; whereupon, without waiting for any Word 
of Command, they made an Halt ; and as their minds were aſtoniſh'd, fo a chill Numneſs 
{erz'd cher Bodies, and rendred every Limb almoſt uſeleſs, gazing one upon another (each 
Man thinking his Comrade might be wiſer or more capable of giving Advice than him- 
* ſelf) they ſtood a long time 1nmoveable as Statues, and fſard not a word : .But when at 
laſt they ſaw the Conſuls Pavilions going to be ſet up, and ſome preparing things nece 

for Entrenching themſelves, though they well enough perceiv'd, that (1n this deſperate 
caſe, paſt all hopes of retrieve) all their pains muſt prove vain and ridiculous: Yet not to 
encreaſe their danger by their owndefault, and add negligence to their Misfortune ; eve- 
ry Man without any dire&ion from his Leader, betook himſelf te work, and fortified their 
Camp along the Water-{1de ; though at the ſame time, beſftdes the Enemies inſolent jeer- 
ing and hooting at them, they themſelves could not but nuſerably acknowledge that all 
their toil was to no purpoſe: The Conſuls halt: diſtracted with grief, ſummon'd no Coun- 
cil of War (for, alas! there was no room either for Advice or Hope) but the Commuſla- 
ries and Colonels waited upon them of their own accord, and the poor Soldiers turnin 
their Eyes towards their Generals Tents, begg'd of them Comfort and Succor, whic 
(_ thoſe Circimſtances) the Immortal Gods themſelves were ſcarce able to at- 
tord. 

Whilſt they were making their moans to each other, rather than conſulting, the Night 
came on; each Man according to is humor muttered out his Verdi&t : One cry'd, Lers 
break through the Blockade, and force — along the Road ; Let's ({ays another) march 
over the Mountain-tops, and through the Woods, any way that we can carry our Arms, ſo we may 
but come at the Enemy, an Enemy whom we have continually beaten almoſt theſe thirty years : 
Talk not of diſadvantages of the Ground, all will be plain and eaſie to us Romans, Fekein 
againſ# theſe pitiful perfidious Samnites. Taſh, (ſays a third) Whither ſhould we go? or which 
way? Are we going about tq fhoulder Mountains out of their places ? As long as theſe ſteep 
Hills hang ower our Heads, which way 3 it poſſible we ſhould come at the Enemy ? Arm'd or un- 
arm'd, waliant or cowards, all's a caſe, entrapt we are, and all undone; the Enemy will not ſo 
much as afford us their Swords whereon we might die like men of Honor, but ſitting ſtill they 
wanquifh us, and end this War with their hands in their Pockets. Bandying ſuch kind of Dil- 
courſes to and fro, they palſs'd over the night, unmindful either of Food or Sleep. 

Nay, even the Samnites themſelves were at a loſs in this excels of good Fortune, what they 
were beſt todo; and therefore they all concluded to ſend ro Herennius Pontms, their Gene- 
rals Father, for his Advice. He being now very aged, had withdrawn himſelf nor only 
from the toils of War, but alſo from the burthen and diſquiets of Civil Aﬀairs ; yet 1n 
that weak Body, he had a ſtrong vigorous Mind, and a notable Head-piece for Counſel. 
He being acquainted how the Roman Army was pounded between the two Caudine Streights, 
and his Advice detired by his Sons Meſſenger ; gave his Opinion, That they ſhould all be 
furthwith Jiſmiſsd untouch'd : Which the Officers nor liking, but returning back the Meſſen- 
'ger for ſome other Anſwer, he then fent word, That they ſhould put every Man of them 
70 the Sword, Theſe Anſwers lo vaſtly diſagreeing, as if they had proceeded from a doubr- 

ful Oracle ; though his Son himſelf one of the firſt, did ſuſpe& that the ola Gentlemans 
intellectuals began to ſymparhize with his enfeebled Pody, yet he was by the reſt prevailed 


upon, to fend tor him thither, to declare his _—_ by word of Mouth. Nor did- pes 
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old man think much on't, to be brought (as 'tis ſaid) to the Camp in a Cart, where in the 
Council, he perſiſted in the very ſame Dire&tions ; only added the Grounds thereof, wiz. 


" That he gave the firſt Advice, becauſe he thought it the beſt courſe to eſtabliſh a firm Peace and 
Friendſhip with a mighty and moſt Warlike People, by ſo vaſt @ Kindneſs and Obligation. That 


by the ſecond, he defign'd to Adjournthe War for ſome Ages to come, ſince after the intire loſs 

two ſuch Armies, the Romans could not eaſily, or in haſte, recover ſtrength enough to difturb 
the Repoſe of their Neighbors : - But as for any third Advice to give them, he had none at al.. 
His Son, and other Principal Officers, continuing the Diſcourſe by demanding, What if 
they ſhould take a middle Courſe, ſo as to diſmiſs them with their Lives, but impoſe Conditions 
upon them as vanquiſh'd by the Law of Arms ? That indeed, replies he, x ſuch a Method, 
as will neither gain you Friends, nor ſecure you of your Enemies ; ſave them, whom you have once 


affronted with the utmoſt Diſgrace, and ſee what youl get byt; ſuch xs the ſtout Nature of the 


'Romans, that they will never ſit down patiently under the Diſhonor of a Defeat ; whatever Im- 


preſſions of ſhame the preſent force ſhall make, will always be boiling in their Breaſts, and never 
let them reſt, till they have glutted themſelves with a multiplyed Revenge. | 
Neither of theſe his Counſels being accepted, Herennizs 15 carryed home : And in the 
Roman Camp (after ſeveral Efforts uſed 1n vain to break through) there being now a ge- 
neral want of all Proviſions, compell'd by Neceflity, they ſent Meſſengers, who were or- 
dered firſt to dzfire a fair and indifferent Peace ; and if they could not-obtain that, then 
to challenge them to a Battel. But Pontizs roundly told them, That the Field was alrea- 
dy on, and ſince, although wvanquiſh'd and as good Fl taken Captive, they had not the Wit to 
be ſenſible of their Condition, be was reſolved they foues ſurrender their Arms, and all paſs, 
ſub Jugo-[under an Ignominious Frame ſet up for that purpoſe, like a pair of Gallows, con- 
fiſting of two Spears ſet upright, and a third tyed acroſs at their tops, which they call'd 
Tugum, the Yoke.] As for other Conditions, he would allow them ſuch as were fit to beex- 
petted by the Vanquiſh'd at the hands of their Conquerors: That they ſhould depart out of theSam- 
nites Territories, and withdraw their Colonies, and ſo both the Samnite and Roman {ve in equal 
Alliance henceforwards, under their own reſpettive Laws and Cuſtoms: That upon theſe Terms 
he was ready to ſtrike up a League with the Conſuls, but if they boggled at any of theſe Con- 
ditions, he charged the Meſſengers not to repair to him any more at their peril, When Relation 
of this Anſwer was made in the Camp, there was preſently ſet up ſuch a general Lamen- 
tation, and in every face appeared ſuch marks of a moſt profound grief and anguiſh of + 
Soul, that it ſeem'd they could not have taken 1t more grievoully, if word had been brought 
them, that they were all immediately to be put to the Sword upon the Spot. After a 
long filence he Canſuls not knowing how to ſpeak a word either for a Compoſition fo 
Dillonolable, or againſt it, ſince it was abſolutely neceſſary) L. Lentulzs, who both for 
Courage and Digmities was the Chief of all the Commuſſary-Generals, ſteps forth : © I 
© have often heard (ſaid he) my Father relate, That he was the only Man 1n the Capitol, 
* that perſwaded the Senate not to Ranſom the City with Gold from the Gauls, ſince they 
© were ſurrounded neither with a Trench, nor Rampire, by the Enemy (a People very neg- 
© ligent in ſuch kind of works) ſo that they might break their way through, if not without 
© great hazard, yet without any apparent Deſtruction. Were the caſe ſo now, that as they 
*rhen, might in Arms have ruſh'd down from the Capitol upon their Enemies (as not 
© ſeldom the Befieged make ſuch Sallies out upon thoſe that inveſt them) ſo had we any 
© kind of opportunity of Engaging the Enemy, on any ground whatſoever, though ne- 
*ver ſo diſadvantagious, I carry ſo much of my Fathers Blood in my Veins, as not to be 
© wanting to give you the like couragious Counſel. I grant, there is nothing more brave 
*than to dye for our Country; and I am ready to Devote my elf as a Sacrihce to pre- 
© ſent Death, and fling my ſelf amongſt the thickeſt of our Enennes, to preſerve the Peo- 
© ple of Rome, and their gallant Legions : But, alas! here I behold our Country ; here I 
© ſee all the Roman Legions that arc in the World, who unleſs they will madly run upon 
© Death, for their own ſakes, What 1s there that by their Death they can preſerve ? The 
© Houſes, you'l ſay, and the Walls, and the multitude that inhabit the City : Nay rather, 
*1f this Army muſcarry and be cut off, all thoſe are utterly betray'd into the Enemies hand, 
© not preſerved: For who ſhall defend them ? perhaps, the weak and undiſciplhin'd unarmed 


©Rabble? Yes, forſooth, as bravely as they did when the Gauls artack'd it: Or ſhall they 


© ſend to the Yeii for an Army, and importune the help of Captain Camillrs? Away with 
* {ſuch Dreams and Fancies ! upon this ſpot of Ground 1s all our hope, all our ſtrength ; 
© by preſerving which, we preſerve our Country, but 1n expoling our ſelves to Death, be- 
© tray and deſtroy it. But 'tis a baſe and | ng thing thus to yield up our ſelves : Well, 
©be it ſo, ſuch is our Aﬀection to our Country, that we ought to preſerve it when there 1s 
© occaſion, with our Diſgrace, as well as with our Death. Let us therefore undergo this 
© Indignity, how foul ſoever 1t be, and obey Necefliry which the Gods themſelves cannor 
© overcome : Go, O ye Conſuls! and preſerve that City by parting with your Arms, which 
* your Anceſtors ſaved by parting with their Gold. 

The Conluls going forth to Parley with Pontius, when he began to diſcourſe of a League, 


acquainted him, That no Leagae could be made without the Previty and Authority of the whole 
People, 


: 
: 
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People, nor without the Heralds, and other Solemn Ceremonies. So that this Caudine Agreement, 
was not (as is commonly believed, and as Claudius alſo writes) made in way of a formal 
League, or abſolute Covenant, but by way of Stipulation and Promiſe : For what need 
15 there of Sureties or Hoſtages in an abſolute League, when the matter is tranſacted in 
this Form, Which ſoever People ſhall be the, occaſion of wiolating theſe Agreements, or by whoſe 
Default the ſaid Articles ſhall be ns yr ,» we wiſh that Jupiter would ſo [mite him, as the Swine 
& here ſmitten by the Herald | and fo they killd a Swine to compleat the Ceremony.] The 
Perſons that were the Sureties for the ratifying of this Agreement, and Subſcribed it, were 
che Conſuls, the Commiſſary-Generals, the Queſtors or Treaſurers, and the- Colonels, 
whoſe Names are extant; whereas if the Buſineſs had been a League, there would have 
been only the Names of the two Heralds to it: Allo by reaſon of the neceſlary delay be- 
forethe Buſinels could be concluded in Form of a-League, there were required 600 Horſe- 
men to be delivered as Hoſtages, who were to loſe - their Heads, if the Capitulations 
were not made good ; and a time was agreed on for delivering the ſaid Hoſtages, and dil. 
arming the Army. But the coming back of the Conſuls, renewed again the univerſal 
Lamentation 1n the Camp, and they coutid ſcarce hold their hands from thoſe, by whoſe 
Raihneſs they were brought 1nto that curſed Place, and by whoſe Cowardize they were 
hke to go thence far more ſhametully than they came in ; upbraiding them, That they had 
not ſo much as a Guide to dirett them, nor a Scout abroad to deſcry the Enemy, but like Brutes, 
ran blindfold into the my The Soldiers ſtar'd at one another, and look'd wiſtfully on 
their Arms, which preſently they were to take their leave of, they conceited already their 
Right hands without a Weapon to defend them , their Bodies naked expoſed to the mercy 
of the Enemy, they fancied to themſelves the Gallows prepared for them, and the upbraid- 
ing Scoffs of the Victor, his proud and difdainful Looks, how they, difarmed, muſt trudge 
along between the Ranks of their Armed and Inſulting Foe; then afterwards, what a 
wretched march they ſhould have with their baffled Penny, ode amefal their return by the 
Cities of their Allies, home to their Country and Parents, where both themſelves and their 
Anceſtors had often marched Trumphant: We (ſay they) are the only Army in the Warld 
that ever was vanquiſh d without a Wound receiv'd, without a Battel, without a Sword drawn ; 
who were beat and romted, and yet never could get near our Adwverſary; who wore Arms, only to 
ſurrender them up peaceably to our Mortal Enemies ; who had ſtrength in vain, and courage tono 
Purpoſe, but to render us more pungently ſenſible of our diſhonor. Whul'ſt they were bawling 
out theſe Complaints, the fatal Hour of their Reproach was come, which really rendred 
all Circumſtances more grievous and intolerable, than they had been able to form them 
before in their Imaginations. Now were they commanded to march out of their Entrench- 
ments unarm'd, and having on but each Man one {ſingle Garment. And firſt the Ho- 
ſtages were delivered and led away in Cuſtody: Then the Conſuls diſmiſs'd their Litors 
from attending them, and their own rich Robes of State being pull'd off their ſhoulders, 
raiſed ſuch compaſſion, even 1n thoſe who but juſt before were curfing and banning them, 
and voting them worthy to be torn to pieces ; that-every one forgetting his own fad con- 
dition, was much more affe&ed with theirs, and turn'd away his eyes from that dishgure- 
ment of Majeſty, as from a ſpeQacle of the greateſt Impiety and Horror. | 
Firſt and formoſt the Conſuls, almoſt half naked, were put under the Gallows, and 
after them every one according to his Quality and Decree, was preferr'd to the hke Igno- 
miny, and then the Legions one after another; the Enemy brisk and gay 1n their 
Armor encompaſling them , and upbraiding and jeering them as they pals'd: Ma- 
ny had Swords ſet to their Breaſts, not a few wounded , and ſome killa out-right, 
whole ſtern Countenances, or grim Looks (filPd with Indignation) offended the injult- 
ing Conqueror. Thus were they draggd under the Gallows, and (which rendered it 


more grievous than the thing it ſelf) 1n the fight too of all their Enemies ; when they - 


were got out of the fatal hollow Way, as if they had been pluck'd out'of Internal Dark- 
neſs, they then firſt of all ſeemed ro behold che Light, and yet the Light it ſelf was worſe 
to them than any kind of Death, when it ſhewed them the Ill-favored proſpect of their 
wretched Army. Therefore, though they could have got to Capua before Night, yet be- 
ing doubtful of the Fidelity of their Allies,after ſuch a Misfortune, and befides aſham'd to be 
ſeen in ſuch a pickle,they took up their Quarters not far from that City on the bareground, 


; utterly deſticure of all Provifiong and Accommodations. News whereof arriving at Capus, 


a juſt compaſſion of their Friends and Confederates, out-ballanc'd the Pride which 1s al- 
moſt natural to thole People, ſo that forthwith they caurteouſly ſent the Conſuls the In- 
{f1gnia, Robes and Ornaments —_ ro their Quality, Rods, Litors, Arms, Horſes, and 
plentifully furniſh'd the Common Soldiers with Cloaths and Victuals. And when they 
came to Capua, the whole Senate and People went forth to meet them, and welcom'd them 
with all the kind offices of Friendſhip and _— publick and private. Yer could nor 
this Civility of their Friends, their kind Looks and obliging Diſcourſes, draw a Word 


from them ; nay, ſcarce would they lift up their Eyes to behold them, ſo much did ſhame, 
more than grief, make them ſhun all Converſation and Society : So that next day, when 


{everal of ths young Nobility that had been to bring them going on their march as _ as 
thew - 
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cheir Territories extended, came back; and were call'd into the Court, and ask'd'by the 

Grave Seniors, How the Rowans behav'd themſelves, they told them, Thar they now ſeem? d 

more dejeed than ever, ſo ſilently did the Army march, as if it had beew altogether compoſed of 
Mutes ; That the noble Roman Bravery was now cow'd aud daſh'd, and their Spirits loft with 

their Arms ; That they were not able to return them @ Salute ; That not one of them durſt open his 

mouth for fear, but look'd as ſneakingly, as if the Yoak wnder which they paſs d, were ſtill over 

their Heads ; That the Saranites hed got mot only an eminent Viftory, but one that was perpetual ; 
for though they had not taken Rome, as once the Gauls did, yet they had done what was much 

more Noble and Warlike, ſubdued for ever the Roman Courage and Fierceneſs. | 

Whilſt theſe things were affirm'd, and Audience given thereunto fo far, that moſt, even 

in that Council of their Allies, began to look upon the Roman Name as deſperate, and 

their former Glories paſt Recovery ; one Oflizs Colavius, the Son of Ovias, 15 reported to 

have told them, That there was @ quite different Tudgment to be made of the matter, for that 

obſtjnate Silence, thoſe down-caſt Looks, Ears deaf to all Queſtions, and ſhame cf beholding the 

Light, did but argue the grand Emotions they felt within, and how deeply. their Deſires and Re- 

ſolutions of Revenge were fix'd in their Souls, ſo that they had no leiſure to attend any other 

thoughts ; That either he was @ ffranger to the Natural Genius of the Romans, or this odd ſtub- 

born ſilence, would ere long coſt the Samnites many a mournful Out-cry and loud Groans. That ' 
remembrance of this Caudine Treaty would be a great deal more doleſom to the Sarnues, than 

to the Romans; For as for the latter, they would quickly find their old Courage again whenever 

they came to Engage, but the Sarnites would not every where meet with the Caudian Straights 
for ther parpoſe. | WE”. | 

By this time news of this ſhameful Diſaſter arriv'd at Rome: They had before received 

Intelligence of their being ſurrounded by the Enemy, but theſe Tidings of their ſcanda- 
lous accord and eſcape, were more-grievous than the report of their Danger. Upon the 
Rumor of their being heni'd in, a new Levy of Soldiers was begun, but all preparations 
of Auwxiliaries to reheve them laid aſide, as ſoon as 'twas underſtood what a diſhonorable 
Submiffion they had made; and preſently, without any Command from Authority? the 
whole City put it ſelf into Mourning, and omuted nothing that might expreſs the great- 
neſs of their general Grief : The Shops round the Grear Market-plagg were all ſhut up: The 
Courts of Fuſtice adjourn'd, and all Proceedings at Law ceaſed of their own accord, be- 
fore Proclamation made for that purpoſe : The Purple and Scarlet Robes, and Rich Em- 
broideries were left off by the Senators: The Ladies laid by their Gold Rings, and the 
City every where appeared no leſs afflicted than the Army it ſelf: Nor were the People 
only enraged againſt the Chief Officers and Undertakers for the Peace, but mad with the 
poor innocent Soldiers too, and ſaid, They deſerv'd not to be ſuffered to come into the City, or 
be allow'd any Quarters. But theſe Heats, the firſt arrival of the Army did quite allay, and 
eurn'd their Anger into Pity ; for they came not as Soldiers returning into their Country 
unexpectedly eſcap'd ſafe from an eminent danger, but with the garb and countenance of 
Captives ; late at Night they march'd into the City, and every one ſtole home. and fo hid 
up themſelves in thexr own Houſes, that on the Morrow, and for ſome Days after, not 
one of them was to be ſeen abroad in the Streets. The Conſuls themſelves kept in like 
private Men, and would exerciſe no Function of their Office, but what they were forc'd 
unto by an Act of the Senate, namely, To nominate a Di&ator to preſide at the Ele&tion 
of the next Conſuls; ſo they appointed Q, Fabins Ambuſtus Diftator, and P. elius Ptys 
General of the Horſe : But there being ſome dete& in the Ceremonies of their Creation, 
M.e/Emilins Papus, and L. Valerius Flaccus, were nominated 1n ther Rooms, but neither 
did they hold the Aſſemblies for Ele&ion, for the People being out of conceit with all the 
Magiſtrates of that Year as unlucky, the buſineſs came to an Inter-Regency : And Inter- 


* Regents there were 2. Fabius Maximus, and M.Valerius Corvus ; which latter created Con- 


VIL 


ſuls, £. Publius Philo, and L. Papirius Curſor the ſecond time: A Choice highly approved 
by the whole City, there being not two braver Generals in that Age. 

The very Day they were Created, they entred upon their Office, for ſo the Senate had 
expreſly ordered ; and after the ſolemn and ordinary Ads touching Religion were paſs'd ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, They propoſed the matter of the Caudine Agreement zo be taken into 
Conſideration: And Publius, who had the chief Authority that day, commanded Spurius 
Poſthumius to ſpeak to thar Point, who riſing up with looks altogether as ſad and dejected, 
as when he went under the Gallows: ©I am not 1gnorant (ſaid he) O ye Conſuls! that 
* tis not for Honor-ſake, but for greater Ignonuny that I am called forth, and thac £ am 
© commanded to ſpeak at this tume not as a Senator, but as a Criminal, gulty both of an 
© unfortunate ill-manag'd War, and a moſt unworthy diſhonorable Peace. But {ince you 
© have not been pleaſed to put the Queſtion touching either our Guilt or Puniſhment, [ {hall 
© omit all Apology and Defence ; which yer it were not difficult ro make before Pertons 
©char are not ignorant of Humane Chances, the variable Accidents of War, and thoſs 
© Neceſlities >: 94 ver m2n are often driven, rather by their Deſtinies than Detaule. 
©Wavaing all that, I ſay, 1 ſhall briefly declare my Opinion 1n the matter by you pro- 


© posd, which I hope will ſhew whether it was for my own fake, or to preſerve your 
| Legions 
Pl 
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© Legions, that I obliged my ſelf in that Stipulation, call it either baſe or neceſſary, which 
* you pleaſe ; ſure Iam, 'tis ſuch as being made without the privity or order of the People, 
* the State of Rome 15 thereby no ways bound : Nor is there any thingfrom thence due to 
© the Samnites, but only the Bodies of us who were the Sponlors therein; let us, naked 
© and in chains, be delivered up to them by the Heralds ; let us diſcharge the People of 
* thoſe Religious ties, if in any we have intangled them, that ſo without the leaſt violation 
*of anyLaw, Dwvineor Humane, the War may be begun afreſh. In the mean time, ler 
* the Conſuls Levy, Arm, and Muſter an Army, but not enter a ſtep into the Enemies 
© Country, till all the Ceremonies of our Rendition be legally performed. And you, O 
© Immortal Gods! I beſeech and implore, that if it were your pleaſure not to grant the 
© Conſuls 5, and T. Veturius, ſucceſs againſt the Sdmnites, yet at leaſt you 
© would be ſatisfied to have {cen us dragg'd under the Gallows, to have ſeen us obliged in an 
© Infamous Sponſ10n,and for the ſame to have bcheldus delivered ſtrip'd and bound into the 
© hands of the Enemy, ready to receive upon our Heads, even with the loſs of our Lives, 
© all their rage and ſpight. Be pleaſed to accept this as a ſufficient Expiation, and vouch- 
* ſafe to grant, That the new Conluls and Reman Legions under their Condut, may fo 
* manage the preſent War againſt the Sammnites, as all other Wars againſt them were wont 
*co be managed before our unhappy Conſulſhip. This generous Speech raiſed at once ſo 
great an Admiration and Compaſlion in the Breaſts x all the Senators, That they could 


ſcarce believe 1t to be the ſame Sp. Pothumius, who had been the Promoter of ſo diſhonor- - 


able a Treaty ; and then they were ſenſibly touch'd with pity, that ſo brave a man ſhould 
ſuffer extraordinary Tortures above others at the Enemies hands, for perſwading the Re- 
verſal of that Peace for the Cities Honor, which he made for its Safety. However all 
applauded him, and approved of his Motion; only there was a little oppoſition made by 
LT. Livius, and Q. Melius, the Tribunes of the Commons, who alledged, That neither could 
the People be abſolu'd from the Religious Obligations of that Treaty, unleſs all were reſtored to 
the Samnites, and every thing put into the ſame ſtate as at Cauduum : Nor yet could they ac- 
knowledge, that by conſenting to an Agreement which preſerved a whole Army of Romans, they 
had incurr'd any Crime, or deſeru'd any ay + ny And laſtly, ſince their Perſons by virtue of 
their Office were Sacred and Inviolable, could not by Law be given up tothe Enemy, or expoſed 
fo any Out-rage. | | 
Poſthumius replyed, © In the mean time ſurrender us the Prophane, whom without in- 
© juring Religion ye may; and afterwards deliver theſe Sacred Gentlemen as ſoon as ever 
* they are out of their Office : But if you will be rul'd by me, let them firſt be ſoundly 
* ſcourged here publickly in the Common-Hall, that they may pay ſome Intereſt for this 
© delay of their Puniſhment: As for their denying, that our Rendition will diſcharge the 
© People, who 1s ſo ignorant in the Heralds-Law as not to ſee, that they do it rather to 
© ſave their own Bacon, than that they themſelves can believe it ſo to be? I do not deny, 
© Grave Fathers! that bare Promiſes and Stipulations, as well as Leagues, are to be account- 
* ed Sacred, and obſerv'd by all that have any regard to Faith towards Men, or Piery to- 
© wards the Gods : But this I refolutely deny, That any thing done without the Peoples con- 
* ſent, 1s Obligatory to them. Suppole the 'Samnites 1n the {ame fit of Pride whereby they 
*extorted from us this Promiſe, had inſiſted and compell'd us to pronounce the ſolemn 
© Form of Words which thoſe uſe who ſurrender up the Propriety and Dominion of 
© Cities, would you, My Lords the Tribunes, yield the People of Rome were thereby be- 
*come Vaſſals, and this City, its Temples, Chappels, Bounds and Waters, preſently veſt- 
*ed1n the Samnites? But to wave ſpeaking of a Surrender, fince 'tis only a Stipulation 
© that 15 here in queſtion, What, I pray, if we had undertook and pronuſed, that the Peo- 
©ple of Kome ſhould torſake and abandon this City ? or ſet Fire to it, or no longer to 
© have Magiſtrates, Senate, or Laws ? or to be again Govern'd by Kings ? God forbid that, 
© {ay you. Well, but pray then obſerve, 'tis not the Indignity of things that diſcharges the 
Obligation of a Promnuſe : If the People without their own conſent can be bound to one 
© thing, they may be bound to all ; nor does that (which perhaps ſome may think material) 
\ © at all alter the caſe, whether it be the Conſul, or the Dictator, or the Prztor, that enters 
© into the Pronuſe and becomes Surety : And this was the judgment of the Samnites them- 
© (elves, as appears 1n that chey thought 1t not enough to take the Conſuls word, but made 
*the Commullaries, Treaſurers' and Colonels of the Army alſo to joyn therein. Nor let 
* any ask me why I would enter into this Engagement, being a thing not incident to the 
© Conſuls Office? Neither could I promiſe them a Peace, which was not in my power to 
* grant, nor undertake for you, who had given me no ſuch Commiſſion ? All I can fay, 
© Grave Fathers! 1s, That nothing was tranſacted at Candium according to the uſual Mea- 
\ © (ares of Humane Prudence : The Immortal Gods had Infatuated both Yours, and the 
* Enemies Generals; neither were we cautious enough in the Conduct of the War, nor 
© they in making the Peace ; but as they got the Victory badly, they loſt the benefit of it 
* as flily, whil'it they hardly truſted the itrength of thole places, by means whereof they 
gain'd the advantage of us ; and were ſo eager on any terms to diſarm Men, whom they 
© knew born and bred to the uſe of Arms; If they had had their Wits about them, might 
not 
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© not they in the ſame time they ſpent in bringing old Men in Carts for their Advice, haye 
© ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, and treated with the Senate and the People concerning a 
© Peace or a League? It was but three days Journies for Men well Horſed, and in the 
© mean time there might have been a Ceſſation till their Ambaſſadors ſhould have brought 
© them back either a certain Victory, or an affured Peace? That indeed would have been 
© a firm Stipulation and good in Law, when we had entred into it by the Peoples appro- 
© bation ? But neither would you have conſented to, nor would we then have executed 
© any ſuch diſhonorable League: It wasthe Will of Heaven that things ſhould come to this 
© indifferent Iſſue, That they ſhould be deluded, as it were, with a pleaſant Dream, and be 
© Drunk for a while with an over-flowing Joy, greater than their weak Heads could bear; 
© and at the ſametime, that Chance and Blind Fortune, which had ſo far entangled your 


'* Army, ſhould alſo extricate it, and that a vain Victory ſhould be fruſtrated with a vainer 


© Peace, concluded by Perſons that had no Authority to Treat, and which could bind 
© none but the unqualified Undertakers themſelves: For was there, Noble Senators! any 
© application to you? Were the People of Rowe ever ſo much as conſulted about it? Who 
©can challenge you? Who can pretend you have decerv'd or dealt fal{ly with him? the 
©< Enemy, or any of our own Citizens ? To the Enemy you have promiſed nothing, nor 
© have ye unpowered any Citizen to engage for you, or in your Names. You have there- 
© fore nothing to do with us, to whom you gave no Orders, and as little with the Sam- 
© zites, Who never Treated with you. We are the Undertakers, the Pledges and the Sure- 
© ties to the Sammites, if we cannot make good our Bargain, we are however able to pay the 
© Penalty, and will be anſwerable, as far as the ſtricteſt Juſtice can require, viz. with our 
© Bodies and our Lives ; on them let them exerciſe their Rage, and whet their Swords, 
© and fatiate their Fury. As forthe Tribunes of the Commons, your Lordſhips may con- 
© fider, whether they ſhall preſently be delivered, or reſerved till out of their places: But 
©jn the mean time, O Petrurius ! and you the reſt, Let us qr reſign hl wretched 
© Heads of ours, to diſcharge the Stipulation we entred into, and by our Puniſhment ex- 
© piate the Roman Arms, and indar hom free to advance their Enfigns, without the leaſt 
© violation of Faith or Religion againſt che Enemy, 

Both the Caule it ſelf, and the Advocate, had ſo powerful an Aſcendant over the Senate; 
that it prevailed not only with them, but with the reſt concern'd, and even the Tribunes 
of the Commons themlelves ſo far, as they declared themſelves to be at the Senates diſ- 
poſe, refign'd their Offices, and with the reſt were delivered to the Heralds to be carryed 
to Claudium. This A& had no ſooner paſs'd the Senate, but the City ſeem'd to enjoy a 
new Light and Life. Every Body applauded Pofthumius, and extoll'd him to the Heavens, 
equalling his Merits with thoſe of Decius, or any other the moſt glorious Enterprizes of 
paſt Apes, ſaying, That by his advice and pains, the City was delivered from the Chains of 
a ſervile and umvorthy Treaty, who had freely reſign'd himſelf to all the Rage and Tortures of 
the Enemy, tobe a Peace-offering for the People of Rome, and reſcue them with Honor from 
the Inconveniencies of an ignominious Peace, Nothing now was minded but War, and Arms, 
and every one cry'd out, O for the day when we may come to Encounter theſe Raſcallion Sam- 


' nites with our Swords in our Hands : \o inflamed was the City with Indignation, that an 
Army was ſoon Levyed, almoſt all Volunteers, the old Soldiers freely h{ting themſelves 


again, 1n hopes of Revenge, -and ſo advanc'd towards Caudium. But the Heralds march'd 


before, and when they were come to the Gate, commanded all thoſe that had igned the 


aforeſaid Treaty to be ſtrip'd, and their Hands pinnion'd behind their Backs. The Officer, 
out of reſpect to Poſthumins, binding him bur (I1ghtly, Draw harder (faith he) the Cord, that 
our Rendition may be in all Points as the Law of Nations requires: Being arnv'd at the Afſem- 
bly of the Samnites, and before the Tribunal of Pontius, A. Cornelius Arvina, one of the 
Heralds, ſpake theſe words: Smce theſe Perſons, without any Commiſſion from the People of 
Rome, have of their own Heads undertaken and promiſed, That a League and Peace ſhould be 
made with you, and in ſo doing, are become guiley of a great Offence againſt the State; There- 
ſore, that the People of Rome may be diſcharge "from any ſhare in their impious Crime, I hers 
deliver up the ſelf-ſame Men into your Hands. Whil'{t the Herald was pronouncing theſe 
Words, Poſthumis ſtruck him on the Thigh as hard as ever he could, and ſaid aloud, 7 
am now a Citizen of the Samnites, the Herald, contrary to the Law of Nations, IT have aſſault- 
ed and wiolated, ſo much the more juſtly therefore may the Romans now proceed in the 
War. 

Pontius then declared himſelf in theſe Terms : © Neither do I accept of this ſham- 
© Rendition, nor will the Samnites ever ratifie 1t : But rather, O Sp. Poſthumzns ! 1f thou doſt 
© indeed beheve there are any Gods, either render our whole Treaty null and void, or- 


. ©elſe ſand to and make good thy Promiſe. For by all right, either the Samnires ought 


©to have not only you, but all thoſe that were once 1n their Power return'd, orelſe a firm 
© Peace eſtabliſhed in heu of them, that being the Condition on which we parted with 
*them. * But why dol challenge thee, who being taken, haſt again rendred thy ſelf Pri- 
*ſoner to the Conquerer with all the Faith and Loyalry thou canſt ? "Tis the People of 
© Rome that I accuſe, who if they do repent of the Arncles concluded by their Generals 

"at 
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© at Caudinm; Let them bring their Legions again into the ſanie Paſs where they were En: 
* viran'd; Let's have no tricks put upon \us on either fide; Let all proceedings be void for 
* want cf that Power you talk of, and every thing as it was; Let them take their Arms 
© again, which upon the Articles they delivered up; Let them return again into their Cam 
© and have whatever they had the day before the Treaty: Then let them talk big,” and 
* reject, if they pleaſe, all Overtures of Peace ; Let us manage the War with the ſame 
* Fortune, and 1n the ſame Poſts, as before there was any mention of Peace, and then need 
© neither the People of Rome complain of their Conſuls Treaty, nor we of the Romans 
© Faith. Will there never be a Pretext wanting why you ſhould not keep your words 2 
* You gave Hoſtages to King Porſena, and afterwards ſtole them away ; you redeem'd the 
* City from the Gawls for ſuch a ſum of Gold, and whilſt they were receving 1, you trea- 
© cherouſly cut them to pieces; Peace you have Covenanted with us, on condition we 
< would releaſe your captiv'd Legions : This Peace you now would cancel, and have eever- 
© more ſome pretences of Law to cover your fraud : Do not the Roman Folks like ir, that 
* their Army 15 ſaved by a Peace, that, Gefoorh, intrenches upon their Honor ? Well, Let 
*the Peace go whether it will, but let them reſtore the Impriſon'd Legions to the Con- 
* queror: But 1s this your Faith ? Are theſe your Covenants ? Was this worthy the cere- 
* monies of your Heralds? That you indeed, according tothe Agreement, ſhould have fo 
© many thouſands of your Citizens ſafe return'd; but I have nothing of that Peace, in con- 
* fideration whereof I remitted them ? Is this the right, O A. Cormelizs ! Ts this the Law 
* and Equity, O ye Heralds ! which you teach and preſcribe to Nations ? I neither accepr 
* thoſe you pretend to ſurrender, nor look upon them as ſuch; nor will I hinder them from 
s —— ome loaded with all the threatned vengeance of the Gods, whoſe names you 
© have eluded by this notorious violation of your Treaty and Agreement. Juſtly and brave- 
©ly, no doubt, may ye make War upon us now, fince Sp. Poſthumins has ftruck your Am- 
© baſſador the Herald upon his Knee: The Gods, I'll warrant you, will e#fily believe Peft- 
* bumins to be a Citizen of Samnium, and no Roman; they will reſent it heinouſly, chat 
© this Sammite has violated a Roman Envoy, and they will eſteem this certainly a wonderful 
© juſt Cauſe for you to make War upon us : Are you not'aſham'd thus to mock Religion? 
< Do you not bluſt+ to let the World ſee how impiouſly you triflle in the moſt ſolemn 
© and ſacred Aﬀairs ? whil'ſt being grave old Perſonages/ and ſuch as have been Conluls, 
*you ſeek our little tricks and devices, ſcarce fit to be uſed by Boys and Children, and 
©all to ſhift oft and falfifie your Faith and Contra. Go Lictor! unbind thoſe Romans, 
© and let none hinder them from departing hence, or going whitherſoever they liſt. So 
they, having by this tender diſcharged perhaps the Publick Faith, but without queſtion 
cancell'd their own privats Obligations, went back untouch'd from Candium to the Roman 
Camp. | ; 
The Samnites ſeeing now that the proud and unreaſonable terms of Peace which they 
inſiſted on, had occaſion'd the renewal of a War more fierce and cruel than ever, did 
already not only fore-caſt in their Minds, but behold as it were with their Eyes, all the 
Calamities which afterwards happen'd ; and then in vain, becauſe too late, they began to 
commend both parts of. wiſe old Pontius's advice ; whereas by negled&ting the ſame, and run- 
ning a middle courſe, they had exchang'd the poſſeſſion of a certain Victory, for the ſbadow of 
an uncertain Peace, loft the opportunity both of gratifying and dammifying the Romans, and muſt 
now fight with thoſe, whom they might for ever either haug, made their Friends, or cut off being 
Enemies. So ſtrangely altered were the Spirits both Parties after this Caudine 
Treaty, even before ever they were weakned by any new Battel, that the offer of ſur- 
rendring himſelf, got Poſthumizrs more glory amongſt the Romans, than the gaining of that 
unbl Vitory*did Pontizes amongſt' the Samnites : The Romans look'd upon thz gaining 
of a 1 to renew the War as good as an affured Victory, and the Sammnites venly be- 
heved, That for-the Romans to make War again, was all one as to Conquer them. In 
the mean time the Satricans revolted to the Samnites, and the Roman Colony at Fregelle 
was unexpectedly aſſaulted by the Samnites, with whom 'tis certain the Satricans then were 
joyn'd : They were got into.the Town in the Night, but fear on 'both fides kept them 
quiet till 'rwas Light, and then the Fight began, which continued a'good while very fierce 
and equal, the Fregellanes within making their part good with them, both becauſe they 
fought for Church and Chininey- (as the ſaying 15) all they had in the World was at ſtake; 
as alſo becauſe. the Women 'and' Rabble, unfit 'to bear Arms, did them good fervice in 
elting the Enemy from the tops of the Houſes: Burt treachery and creduhty undid them, 
jon {uttering a Cryer of the Samnites to- make Proclamation, That whoever would Iay down 
Arms, ſhould have Luarter, and leave to depart with Bag and Baggage. The hopes thereof 
took off their minds from the Battel, and many began to fling down their Arms. But 
the ſtouter part ſtill Armed, forc'd their Paſſage out at a back Gate, whoſe courage prov d 
'more ſafe than the others trmerous credulity : For the Samnites ſurrounded them with Fire, 
and though they calld upon the Gods for help; and to the Enemy for performance 
of their promiſe, burn'd thenr all to aſhes. The Conſuls divided the Provinces berween 
them, Papirins march'd into Apulia to Lyuceria, _ the Rowan Horſe given for Hoſtages 
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at Caudium were detained in cuſtody : Publilius ſtaid 1n Samnium to. obſerye. the Enernnes 
motions, who by that means were diftracted and knew not what todo; for if-they: march 
to relieve Luceria, the Romans here would. fall tipon their backs; and if they did not march 
thither, Luceria wonld be loſt: at Iaſt they. reſolv'd to commut theralelyes to Fortune, 
; and hazard a Battel with: Publilizs, and' in > thereunto drew up-1n Battal. | 
" Publilins before he went on, thought to have: made a- Speech to his Soldiers, and or- 
dered them to come together for that purpoſe: But as with mighty joy'they flock'd round' 
about his Pavihion, ſo by reaſon of their. Shouts, and Out-crys for leave to fall on, not a 
word he ſaid could be heard : The memory. of the late affront and diſgrace treſh in every 
Mans mind, was ſpur enough, and there. needed no other exhortation. Thus 1n a run- 
ning march they advanc'd to Battel, puſhing forwards the Enfign-bearers, .as 1f they were 
afraid they ſhould not come ſoon enough: .to cope with the Enemy. And not to loſe 
time in lancing their Darts and Javelins firſt, and afterwards [drawing their Swords, they 
all at once, as 1f they had had a Signal fo to do, threw thoſe away, and. with their Swords 
in their hands ruſh'd upon the Enemy : Here was little of the Generals skill: to be ſeen in 
ranging the Battalions or appointing the Reſerves, but a Military fury bore down all be- 
fore it with an impetuous Violence ; ſo that the Enemy was not only routed, but durſt nor 
for fear of hindring their flight, retreat to their own Camp, but took their heels, ſcatter- 
ed as they were, towards Apulia, and with much ado rallyed at Luceria.. The ſame rage 
which had carryed the Romans through the midſt of the Enemies Army, did alſo break 1n- 
to their Camp, where there was more blood and ſlaughter than in the Field, and moſt part 
of the Spoil 1n pure ſpight deſtroyed. -þ 2 
The other Army, underthe command of the Conſul Papirizs, marchd'all along the Sea- 
coaſt as far as Arpi, and found all the People peaceable and friendly, more our of hatred 
to the Samnites, than for any good will or obligations they had to the Romans: Bur the 
Samnites dwelling in thoſe days in Villages upon Mountains, contemning 'the People of 
the Champian Country as weak and effeminate, were wont to forrage and plunder them 
at their pleaſure ; whereas, had thoſe parts been true to the Samnites, they might cither 
have hindred the Romans from coming to Arpi, or when. they were there, 1t they had 
denyed to ſupply them with Proviſions, being at ſuch a diftance from Rowe, might have 
ruined them ; For after they march'd thence, and lay before Luceria, ſcarcity afticted the 
beſiegers, no leſs than the beſieged : The Romans had all their Vidtuals from Arp, but 
in ſuch petty quantities, that what the Foot were upon Duty in the Leaguer, the Horſe 
were ſent out.un Parties to 4rpi to bring Corn from thence in ſacks, and being often -1n- 
tercepted by the Enemy, were forc'd to fling off their burthen to defend themſelves more 
nimbly : As for thoſe in the Town, before the other Conſtl;came up with his vidtorions 
Army, they had got in ſome promiflions, and additional Forces too, from the Mountains 
of Samnium, But the arrival of Publilizs ſtreightned them more than ever ; for commit- 
ting the particular management of the Siege to his Colleague, he was at leiſure to. ſcour 
the Neighboring Countries, and prevent the. Enemy: of .all rehet. The Sarmites at laſt, 
ſeceing there was no hopes that thoſe in the Town could longer hold out for want of 
Neceſlaries, gathering together all the Forces they could make, reſolve to fight Papi- 
YI, : 
Both ſides preparing for the Encounter, certain Ambaſladors came from Tarentum, whe 
charged both. the Saramites and the Romans to deſiſt, declaring, That which party ſoever ſhould 
refuſe to give over the War, againſt them they would fight m fawor of the others. Papirins 
having received this Meflage, as. if he had been much concern'd ac it, told them, he muſt 
adyiſe with his Colleague before he could return. an anſwer. Having ſent for the other 
Conlul, and in the interim prepared all things neceſlary, they talk*d a while together, for 
there needed no long Conſultation, the matter -being already refolv'd, and fo. hung outto 
their Soldiers the fignal-of Battel [A Scarlet Tunick diſplay'd on the point of a Spear o'th' 
top of the Generals Pavilion] The Confuls being buſie to diſpatch the Sacred Ceremonies, 
uſual at ſuchtimes,- and giving the neceſſary Orders, up come. the Tarentine Ambaſſadors ex- 
petting their Anſwer : To whom, ſays Papirim, We have conſulted the Chicken-Maſter, and 
be tells us, The Birds feed right 3 and beſides, That our Sacrifices by all ſigns and tokens are good 
and acceptable ; you carmot = us therefore, if. when the Gods give us ſuch Enconragement, we 
are, going as. you. ſee to charge. the. Enemy : and with that commanded the Standards to ad-= 
Vance, and led on. his Army, .zoaking at the,egregious vanity. of --a People. that were not 
able well to. manage their own, affairs, by reaſgn of the Jars, and Factions they had: ac 
home, and: yer would.take upon, them to preſcribe Laws ot..Peace and War to: other Na- 
tions, The. Sammies on the other fide, having remuted their.care and proviſion for a Bat- 
tel, as either deſiring Peace /in earneſt, 'or ſeeming to-do; ſo,'to: engage: the! Tarentines: to 
heir Party, , when they |, yw. the, Romans fo ſuddenly.-1n array; began to baul, : Thar they reſt 
eq.m the authority of the "Farentines, and wauld not come into. the Field, nor'put themſelves in 
Arms out of thezr. Fartifications,” cbuſing rather t0: run all hazards, than ſlight the Tarentines, 
ho had ſo courteouſly imterpoſed as Mediators: for Peace. The, Confuls told them, They. were 
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might alſo be in the mind not ſo much as to defend their Entrenchments. Then dividing ther 
Forces, they march'd up to the Enemies Works, and ſtorm'd them fiercely on every fide ; 
{ome fill'd up the Trenches, others pull'd down the Rampire, and flung the Bank and all 
down into the Ditches under their feet : Beſides, their Natural Courage, ſpight, and de- 
fire of revenge for the late diſgrace had ſo enflam'd them, that they made nothing to - 
break into the Camp, every one crying out, Here are no Streights, no Caudium, no Woods 
unpaſſable, where fraud and treachery too isſolently triumph'd over error, but here's true Roman 
Courage, which no Trenches, no Bulwarks can withſtand, They cut to pieces thole that made 
reſiſtance, and thoſe that endeavor'd to eſcape; the armid and the unarm'd, Bond-ſlaves, 
Free-men, grown People and Children, Men and Beaſts ; nor had there one hving Crea- 
ture been left alive, if the Conſuls had not given the fignal for a Retreat, and partly by 
Commands, and partly by Threats, drove the Soldiers greedy of {laughter out of the Ene- 
mies Camp. And therefore preſently, whilſt they were yet mad is angry, for being in- 
terrupted in the ſweetneſs of ther Revenge, a Speech was made, informing them, Thar 
the Conſuls neither were, nor ever would be behind-hand with any Soldier there, in hatred to 
the Enemy, but as they were their Conduttors in War, ſo they would be their Leaders to a juſt Re- 
wenge, and the extremity of Execution, did not regard to the 600 Horſe Priſoners in Luceria at 
preſent with-hold their hands, leſt deſpair of Luarter ſhould hurry the Enemy in a blind fit of fury, 
ro put them all to the Sword, as thinking it ſome —_— to murther them, before they were 
kill'd themſelves: The Soldiers highly approv'd of this prudent tenderneſs, and rejoyc'd that 
a ſtop was put to their fury, declaring, That they were willing to ſuffer any thing, rather than 
endanger the lives of ſo many brave young Gentlemen, and moſ# of them of the beſt Families in 
Rome. 
This Audience being diſmiſs'd, a Council of War was call'd to conſult, Whether with XV. 

all their Forces they ſhould carry on fharply the Siege of Luceria; or partof them, withone 
| of the Conſuls, take a turn into Apulia and thereabouts, thoſe People having always -hi- 
; therto born but little good will or fincere affe&ions to the Romans. Publilius undertook 
| this ſervice, march'd all over Apzlia, and th one Expedition ſecured ſeveral Nations, either 

| {ubdued by Arms, or received upon Terms into Alliance and Society: Nor did Papirizs, 
that ſtaid to beltege Luceria,,make long work on't ; for having beſet all the ways by 
which Proviſions could be brought out of Samninm, the Garifon 1n ' the Town were com- - 
'pell'd by Famine, to ſend out Propoſitions to the Roman Conſul, deſiring him to accept the 
Horſe that lay there as Hoſtages, and had been the cauſe of the War, and to give over the Siege. 
Papirius thus anſwered, That they ought to have conſulted Pontius the Son of Herennuus, by 
2vhom the Romans were put under the Gallows, what puniſhment he thought due to the Conquered. | 
But ſince they had rather have their Enemies do them right, than impoſe what u but equal upon - 
themſelves, He thought fit to let them know, it was his pleaſure, That leaving all their Arms, 

] Baggage, Cattel and People, unfit to bear Arms within the Walls, the whole Gariſen, ſtrip'd to 

| their ſhirts, ſhould be put under the Gallows and ſo diſmiſs d ; wherein he ſhould not infli} upos thens 
| any new Ignominy or Reproach, but revenge an old one which themſelves before had offered. "They 
refuſed nothing, ſeven thouſand Soldiers march'd away in Querpo through the Gallows, and 
a vaſt Booty taken in the Town: All the Enfigns and Arms regain'd that had been loſt . 
; at Caudium ; and that which Crown'd their Joy, the Horſe that were delivered as Hoſtages, , 
1 were now ſafe reſtored. Scarce ever had the Romans a Victory more [Illuſtrious. for a 
ſudden turn of Fortune ; eſpecially if it be true (as ſome Annals record) That Pontivs 
himſelf, the Sammites General, to expiate the Conſuls diſgrace, was put under the Gal- 
lows with the reſt. But I do not ſo much wonder that this 1s left uncertain, as that 'tis 
by ſome made a doubt, Whether Lucizs Cornelins the Ditator, with L. Papirius Curſor Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, perform'd theſe brave Exploits firſt at Caudium, and then afterwards 
at Luceria, and being the chief Avenger of that ſcandal to the Roman name, did Triumph 
more delervedly, I think, than ever any Man before him, except Furius Camillus? Or whe- 
ther the chief Honor of theſe) Services do of right belong to Papirius as Conſul ? This 
Error 15 attended with another; making it a queſtion, Whether Papirius Curſor, for his good 
ſervice at Luceria, were at the next Election continued in his Magiſtracy, and made the 
third time Conſul, with ©. eAmilins Ceretanus the ſecond time ? or, Whether it were L. Pa- 
pirius Mugillanus, and the miſtake happen'd in the Sirname ? ; 

*Tis agreed on all hands, that the reſt of theſe Wars hence-forwards, were finiſh'd by yyr, 
Conſuls, e/£milius 1n one Battel wholly ſubdued the Ferentanes, and had the City whereinto 
they fled ſurrendred to him upon Conditions, and Hoſtages given for performance: Wh 
like good Succeſs did the other Conſul proceed againſt the Sarricanes, who being accepted 
as free Citizens of Rome, did after the nusfortune at Canudium, revolt to the Sammnites, and 
adnutted a Gariſon of theirs into the City: For having drawn his Army before the Walls, 
they {ent to the Conſul, begging Peace with earneſt Prayers : but he returned them this 
heavy anſwer, That unleſs they did immediatly put the Samnite Gariſon to the Sword, or ſur- 
render them to him) they ſhould not preſume to come again into his preſence. That word ſtruck 
greater terror into the Colony than all his Arms ; and when the Meſſengers went on to 
demand of the Conſul, By what means he could _ they that were but few and weak, on 
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be too hard for ſuch a ffrong and well-arm'4 Gariſon ? He bid them ask Counſel of thoſe 
by whoſe perſwaſions they firſt entertain'd them.z and ſcarce would he grant them leave to 
conſult with their Senate, and bring him their Anſwer. Thew Senate was divided intotwo 
Factions ; one that had been the Authors of the Revolt from the Romans, the other Loyal 


Citizens; yet both endeavor'd, That by all means the Conſul might grant them Peace : 


One party (fince the Samnite-Garifon, was to march away next night, being no longer 
able to endure the Siege for want of Proviſion) thought it enough to acquaint the Con- 
ſal, at what hour, and at which Gate they were to go out, and what way they intended 
to march: But the others, who had always oppoſed the joining with the Sammires, did allo 
the ſame Night open another Gate to the Conſul, and ſecretly received abundance of Arm- + 
ed Men into the City : Thus by a double Treachery, both the Sammite Gariſon was un- 
ex cut off by Ambuſcades laid in the Woods as they palſs'd, and at the ſame time a 
Shout ſet up in the City, that wasfullof the Enemy, fo that m one minute the Samnite 
was deſtroyed, the Satrican taken, and all at the Devotion of the Conſul, who having 
made Inquiſition who they were that cauſed the Revolt, fuch as were found guiky he 
cauſed to be beheaded, diſarm'd the Fown, and placed there a luſty Gariſon. From 
hence Papirizs Curſor return'd to Rome to Triumph (as they write who ſay, that by his Con- 
duct Luceria was recovered, and the Sammites put under the Gallows.) And indeed, he 
was a Perſon worthy of all commendations for a brave Commander 1m the Wars, and ex- 
cellent not only for the vigor of his mand, bur alſo for the natural ſtrength of his Body; 
nimble and light of foot almoſt to a Miracle, whence he had his Sirname, Curſor, or the 
excellent Runner ; for "tis reported, he could out-run any Man of that Age : And whether 


by the vigor of his conſtitution, or by reaſon of much exerciſe, a {tout and mighty Eater 


he was, and drank as hberally to his Meat, and could a__ off as well. Never had the 
Soldiers, Foot or Horſe, ſmarter Service under a General, being hunſelf Maſter of a Body 
that could endure all Farigues. The Cavalry once were ſo bold, as to Petition him, that 
in conſideration of ſome handſom exploit they had done, he would be pleaſed to eaſe them 
a little of their ordinary pains and hard duty : Yes, quoth he, that you may not complain that 
you have no eaſement at all,T will henceforwards eaſe yuu of thus pains, That when ye alight from 
Jour Horſes, you ſhall not need any more to (froak their ſhoulders or Battocks. He was bettdes, 
a\Perſon ſevere, and kept both his own Citzzens, and their Alles and Confederates, in 
mighty awe of him : The Prztor of Pr.ene/te happened once for fear to be a little ſlow in 
bringing up a Reſerve which he commanded, unto the Front, Curſor immediatly cauſed 
him to be ſent for, as he was walking betore his Tent ; and withal, ordered the Lidtor to 
get ready his Hatcher, which being done, and the Preneſtin halt dead with terror, expect- 
ing nothing but preſent Death, Come hither, Litior, (lays the General) cut me up this [tump 
of a Tree, which hinders my walk; and lo having ſufficiently terrified the Fellow, and ſer 
2 {mall Fine upon him, difmiſs'd him. Without doubt un that Age, which yielded as greac 
plenty of gallant Captains as any, there was hot a Perſon on whom the State of Rome did 
more rely and depend, inſomuch, as ſome Writers have concluded, that he would have 
been an equal match to the Great Alexander, if after the Conqueſt of 4/ia, he had bent 
his Arms againſt Ewrope. : . 
Now although from the beginning of this Work it may ſufficiently appear, that I have 
fought nothing leſs than D1gicflions from che juſt order and leries of the Story ; nor have 
at all endeavored, by extravagant Varienes, to garniſh it, or with pleaſant Sallies to divert 
the Reader and refreſh my lelf ; yer happening upon the mention of ſo great a King, and fo 
renowned a Captain, I could not but be moved to diicloie and fer down thoſe thoughts which 
have oft occurrd to my mind, and inquire a httle, What event would probably have {uc- 
ceeded to the Roman Aﬀans, had they happened to have been engaged with this 1lluſtrious 
Conqueror. Thoſe things that are of g:careſt conſideration, and icem to have the Aſcen- 
dent 1n all Wars, are, the number of Soldiers, and withal, their . natural Courage ; the 
{afficiency and dexterny of the Commanaets : and laſtly, Fortune, which as in all humane 
Affairs it bears a great ſtroke, ſon War moit of ail. He that Jhall narrowly weigh all 
theſe, either jointly or ſeverally, may reaſonably conclude, That as the Reman State bore 
up-again{t other Kings and Nations, ſo it might have prov'd to him alſo Invinable. To 
begin with ballancing the Commanders one againit another, I do not deny but Alexander 
wasan excellent Leader, but that which enhauncd his Fame, was, That he was a ſole and 
Soveraign Commander ; a young Man, his Sails always fuil blown with proſperous 
Gales, and one whodyed before ever he had labored under any of the frownsot Fortune. 
For to omit other glorious Princes and renowned Captains, illuſtrious Examples of the un- 
certainty of Humane Grandeur : What was it that expoled Cyrzs (whom .the Greeks fo 
highly magmifie) or our great Powpey of late, to the turning Wheel of Fortune, but only 
this, That they lived long ? On the other 11de, Let us take a review of the Roman Com- 


' manders, I mean not through all Ages, but tach as being Confuls or DiCtators about thoſe 


times, Alexander muſt have engag'd with, 1t he had ſpread his Enh1gns this way, there were 
AM. Valerins Corvinas, M. Marcins Rutiles, C. Sulpicins, T. Mantins Torquatus, 2. Publilins 
Philo, L. Papirims Curſor, Q. Fabins Maximns, the two Decti, L. Volunmus, Manins Curias, 
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belides abundance of prodigious Warriors that ſucceeded afterwards ; if he had firſt ſet 
upon the Carthaginians | as he was reſolvedito have done, if he had not been prevented by 
| Death] and ſo had arrv'd in Faly when well ſtricken in years. Each one of theſe was 
maſter of as good Parts and natural Abilities, as Alexander, and had the advantage of be- 
ing train'd up 1n an incomparable Military Diſcipline, which having been delivered from 
hand to hand ever fince the foundation of their City, was now by continual Precepts ar- 
riv'd to the perte&ion of an Art. For fo after one and the fame courſe did our Kings of 
old manage their Wars; fo after them the Funii and Valerii, the baniſhers of Kings ; ſo 
conſequently the Fabii, the Luintii, the Cornelii ; fo Furius Camillus, whom 1m his Age two 
of thoſe Romans with whom Alexander muſt have encountred, [ Menlins Torquatus and Va- 
lerius Corvinus] had ſeen when they were Youths. And whereas Alexander often hazard- 
ed his Perſon, and underwent all Military toils and dangers (which was one thing that not 
a little added to his Glory :  ) Can it be thought, that if Manlins Torquatus, or Valerius Cor- 
winus, had chanc'd to meet him at the head of his Troops, either of them would not have 
prov'd a Match for him, who were both of them famous for ſtout Soldiers before ever 
they had Commanils ? Would the Deciz, that ruſh'd with devored Bodies irito the nudſt of 
the Enemy, have been afraid of him ? Would Papirius Cwrſor, that mighty Man both for 
ſtrength of Body and gallantry of Mind, have declined to cope with him? Was it likely 
that a tingle young Gentleman ſhould out-wit or manage his Atairs with greater prudence 
than that Senate, which he only, whoever he was, had a right 14za of, that ſaid, It conſiſted 
alrogetber of Kings ? Here, forlooth, was the danger, leſt he ſhould more advantagiouſly 
chooſe his Ground to Encamp on, provide Victuals more carefully, prevent Surprizes and 
Stratagems more warily, know better when to venture a Battel, range his Army more Sol- 
dier-like, or ſtrengthen it with Reſerves and Recruits, -better than any of thoſe whom I 
have named knew how to do: Alas! in all theſe matters, he would have confeſsd he had 
not to deal with a Darius, over whom, being attended with a vaſt Frain of Women and 
Eunnchs, foftned with wearing Gold and Purple, and cloggd with the ſuperfluous Furni- 
ture of his luxurious Fortune, he did indeed obtain an unbloody Victory, meeting rather 
with a Booty than an Enemy, and had only this to boaſt of, That he durſt handſomly con- 
temn ſuch an abundance of Vanity. He would have had another kind of proſpect in [raly 
than in 7zdia, through which he march'd at his eaſe with a drunken Army, Feaſting and 
Revelling all the way: Buc here he maſt have met with the thick woody Forreſt, and al- 
moſt unpaflable Streighes of 4patia; the lofry Mountains of Lucania, and freſh Tokens of 
4 late Defeat that happen'd to his own Name and Family,where his Uncle Alexander, King 
of the Epirotes, was hewn to pieces. | 
We ſpeak hitherto of Alexander, not yet debauch'd with exceſs of good Fortune, where- XVIII. 
in never any Man had leis command of himſelf than he : But if we confider him in his 
new Habit, and that new Nature, (if I may call it ſo) which he took up after he had a - 
| while been fluſh'd with Vidtories, we may avow he would have come into Italy, more like 
. a Darins than an Alexander, and brought with hum a baſtard Army, altogether degenerated 
from the Macedonian courage and manners, into the debauches and effemunacies of the 
Perſians. 1am aſham'd, in 1o great a Monarch as he was, to relate his proud humors of 
changing ſo oft his Garb ; his exceflive vain-glory, 1n expe&ting that Men ſhould adore 
him by caſting themſelves proſtrate at his feer, when-ever they approach'd him; a baſe ſer- 
vile flactery, which muſt have been uneafie rothe Macedonians though they had been Con- 
quer'd, much lefs to be endured now they were Conquerors ; his barbarous Cruelties and 
Burcheries of lis neareſt Friends amongſt his Cups and Banquets, and that ridiculous Va- 
nity of forging a Divine Pedigree, and boaſting himſelf the Son of Fupirer. ' Nay more, 
fince his Drunkennefs and Greedinels of Wine, his ſavage Pafſfions and cholerick Phren- 
fres ' did every day increafe (I report nothing but what all Authors agree 1n) ſhall we not 
think that his Abilities, as a General, muſt quickly have decayed and been wonderfully 1m- 
paired ? Bur here perhaps was the danger (which ſome lite tritfling Greeks who would cry 
up the glory even of the Parthians, to depreſs the Roman name, are often wont to alledge) 
Thar the People of Rowe would never have been able ro endure the very Majeſty and dread 
of Alexanders Name (whom indeed I am apt to think they then ſcarce ever heard of :) And 
that though in Athens, a Cuy weakned by the Macedonian Arms, and beholding ſo near 
hand the yet ſinoaking ruines of Thebes, there were Men that durſt very ſmartly load him 
with Inveaives (as appears by their Orations ſtill extant) yet amongſt ſo many Roman 
Hero's, not one would have been found of ſo much Courage, as to ſpeak a word againſt 
him frankly and boldly. Let us conceit as magnificently as may be of this Prince, yer ſtill 
it will be but the Grandeur of one Man, acquir'd 1n little more than twelve Years con- 
tinned Felicity ; and whereas fome extol i highly _ this Account, That the Romans, 
though never worſted in any War, have yet been defeared in divers Battels, whereas For- 
tune was never wanting to Alexander 1n any one encounter, they do not conſider that 
they are comparing the Exploits of one particular Man, and he too but a Youth, with the 
Atchievementrs of a People that have now been involv'd in Wars eight hundred years ; 
{ince therefore on this ſide there are numbred more Ages than Years on the other, 1s 1t 
| any 
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any wonder if there have happen'd a little more variety of Fortune 1n fo long a ſpace, than 
ia a term of thirteen Years ? You ought rather to compare Man with Man, Captain with 
Captain, and then the Fortune of one with the other. How many Roman Generals may 
I name, that never ſuffered a Repullſe in their days? We can run over whole Pages 1n the 
Annals of our Magiſtrates, full of Conſuls and Di&ators, whoſe Succeſs as well as Vartue, 
was ſuch, as they never gave the Common-wealth ſo much as one days grief or dilcontent- 
ment. And that which makes them yet to be more admired than Alexander, or any other 
King in the World ; ſome of them held their Office of Diftator not above ten or twenty 
days, and none the Conſulſhip beyond a Year : Their Levies were often obſtructed by the 
Tribunes of the Commons, fo that they ſet forth too late; and ſometimes for holding the 
Court for Ele&ions, they were ſent for home too ſoon : In the hurry of Afﬀairs the Year 
was apt to be wheel'd about, and then they muſt leave all to new Inſtruments; now the 
raſhne(s, another time the diſhoneſty of a Colleague, was either a great hindrance to their 
Succeſs, or perhaps occaſion'd a miſchief. Many: timesthey ſucceeded after the defeat of 
their Predeceſſors, or receiv'd a raw and undiſciphn'd Army : From all which inconvenien- 
cies Kingsare not only free, but abſolute Maſters-both of their Enterprizes, and the times 
and means they will take to accompliſh them, leading all things by their Councils, and not 
following them. Had therefore unconquered Alexander been engaged againſt theſe 
unconquered Captains, he would have hazarded all thoſe paſt pleaſures of Fortunes favor; 
nay,in this the danger would have been greater,that the Macedonians had but one Alexander, 
and he not only obnoxious to many Caſualties, but voluntarily expoſing himſelf to frequent 
Dangers. But the Romans had many that were Alexanders equals, both for Glory and the 
grandeur of their Atchievements, each of whom, might according to his peculiar Fare, 
either live or dye, without at all endangering the Publick. 

It remains now to ballance the Forces on each {1de, and that either 1n reſpe& of numbers, 
quality of the Soldiers, or the multitude of their Allies and Auxilaries. There were num- 


bered of Romans in the Surveys taken by the Cenſors of that Age, Two bundred axd fifty 


Py > 


thouſand. Polls ; and therefore in all the revolts of the Latines, they were able to levy Tem 


Legions, and that too almoſt wholly in the City ; and frequently 1n thoſe times, four or 
hve diſtin Armies were kept on foot at once, which maintained Wars in Erruria, in Um- 
kria, with the Gauls, (Confederates with the Enemy) in Samnium and in Lucania: Beltdes 
all theſe, Alexander would have found, the whole Latize Nation, with the Sabines, and 
Volſcans, and eA£quians, and all Campania, a great part of Umbria and Tuſcany, with the 
Picentes, and Marſians, and Pelignians, and Veſtins, and Apulians, all the adjacent Coaſt of 
the Greeks along the Tyrrhen Sea, from the Thurians to Naple and Cumes, and from thence 
the Samnites as far as Antium and Hoſtia; all theſe, I ſay, he ſhould have found ether faſt 
Friends to the Romans, or Enemues ſo weakened as they could not hurt them. On the 
other {1de&he muſt havecrols'd the Sea, having of old Macedonian Bands not above Thirty 
thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, and thoſe moſt of them Theſſalians ; tor this was the 
total of his Force when he appeared moſt formidable. If he ſhould have added to theſe, 
Perſians, Indians, or others out of his new Conqueſts, they would but more encumber ra- 
ther than afliſtthim : Then the Romans had Supplies at hand- to reinforce them preſently 


* from home upon any accident; whereas Alexander (as it happened afterwards to Annibal) 


Warring in a remote foreign Country, his Army would have mouldered away apace, and 
could not readily have Recruits. The Macedonians had for their Arms, a Shield and a 
Spear like a Pike ; the Romans a large Target that skreen'd almoſt the whole Body, and a 
Javelin, a. Weapon not a little more ſerviceable than the Spear, both to ſtrike and puſh 
with, near hand, and alſo to be lanced-at a diſtance. The Soldiers of each fide were wont 
to ſtand firm, and keep their Ranks ; the Macedonian Phalanx was imnmoveable and unt- 
form ; but the Roman Battalions more diſtin, and conſiſting of ſeveral Diviſions, was 
more ready to ſeparate and cloſe again upon any occaſion.To ſpeak now of labor and travel, 
What Soldier is comparable to the Roman ? Who better able to hold out and endure all the 
fatigues of War ? Alexander worſted in one Battel had been utterly undone: But what 
Power could have broken the Romans courage, whom neither the ſhameful diſgrace at Cau- 
dium, nor the fatal defeat at Carne, could in the leaſt daunt or diſprit? Undoubtedly 
Alexander, although his firſt attempts ſhould have prov'd proſperous, would often here have 
miſled his Perſians and his Indians; he would have wiſh'd to have been dealing again with the 


ſoft and cowardly Nations of 4/ia,and conteſt, That by he only fonght with Women,as King 


Alexander of Epirus 1s reported to have ſaid, when he had here received his Deaths wound, 
refle&ing upon thoſe ealie Occurrents of War, which this young Prince (his Nephew) met 
with 1n 4a, 1n reſpect of thoſe difficulties he himſelf had to ſtruggle with in Italy. And 
traly, when Iconfider that the Engagements at Sea between the Romans and Carthaginians 
in the firſt Punick War, took up no leſs than four and twenty years ſpace; I am inchnable 
to conjecture, that the whole age of Alexander would not have been enough to have finiſh'd 
a War with either a one of thoſe States And fince by antient Leagues they were then at 
Amity and in Alliance with each other, 'ts probable an equal apprehenſion of danger 


might have united th:m againſt thus common Enemy; And what leſs could he then expect 
| | but 
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| but to have been utterly overwhelm'd and cruſh'd by the joint Arms of two the-moſt 

teat Republicks in the World ? The Romans, thou OT = in the days of + eh 5 

or when the Macedonian Power was. at heighth, have yet fince try'd the courage of the 

Macedonians, under the Condut of Antiochas, Philip, and Perſes, and came off not only 

without loſs, but even without anydanger or hazard. It may ſeem a proud word, but with- 

out arrogancy it 15 ſpoken, Let there be no Civil Wars amongſt us; never can- we be di- 
ſtrefied by any Enemy, Horſe or Foot; never in ſet Battel , never 1n plain equal ground, 
q" places diſadvantagious, out-done in Courage or Reſolution. The Soldier I confeſe in 

cavy Armor, may be appr2henfive of the Enemies Cavalry in a Champion Country, or 
be incommoded with Arrows ſhot from a diſtance, or embarraſ?d in.unpaſſable Woods. or 

Quarters where provifions cannot be brought to them ; but {till let there be a thouſand Ar- 
mies greater and ſtronger than that of Alexander and his Macedonians, (0 long as we hold 
together, and continue that love of Peace, and. prudent care of civil Concord, wherein we 
live at this day, we areable, andever ſhall be, to rout and put-themall to flighe. 

' 2M. Feiſſins Flaccinator, and L. Plautius Venno were now made Confuls: That year Am- 
bafſadors from ſeveral Cities of the Sammites, having on their knees begg'd Peace of the Se- 
nate, were referr'd to the People: Nor did their Prayers there altogether prevail; for as for 
a League, that was flatly denyed ; but at laſt having continued their Importunities for ſe- 
veral days together, they obtain'd a Truce for two years. In Apulia the Theanenſes and 
Canuſines, wearied with the ſpoils made upon their Territories, ſubmitted themſelves to 
L. Plautius the Conſul, and gave Hoſtages. The ſame year began Prafets or Provoſts to 
be firſt eſtabliſh'd at Capna, and certain Laws preſcribed by L. Furizs the Prator, the In- 
habitants having dehred the ſame, as a remedy for their languiſhing State greatly embroil'd 
in civil Diſcords. At Rome, two new Tribes were added, the Ufentine and Falerine. The 
Afﬀairs of Apulia were now declining, therefore the Theatines being of that Country, ſent 
to the new Conſuls C. Funius Bubulcus, and Q. <Emilius Barbula, to delire a Peace, offer- 
ing to bring the whole Province of Apulia into the ſame: Upon whuch fair promile they 


' RY. 


obtain'd 1t, yet was not the League indifferent and-upon equal terms, but on condition that 


they ſhould be 1n ſubje&tion ro the Komans, Apulia thus ſubdued (for Funius had allo 
taken the ſtrong Town of Acheront) they march'd againſt the Lucanians, where by the 
ſudden arrival of eAmilius the Conſul, the Town of Nerulum was taken by ſtorm. It 
being noiled abroad how well the Aﬀairs of Capue were ſetled and eſtabliſhed by the Ko- 
man Diſcipline, the Antiates came and complain'd, That they were withour any certain 
Laws and Magiſtrates ; whereupon certain Commuſioners were appointed by the Senate 
to ordain Statutes for that Colony, {o that now the Roman Laws, as well as their Arms, 
began to extend themſelves and grow into great requeſt. 

When the former Conſuls at the end of the year went out of their Office, they did 
not deliver up the Army to the Conluls by them Created, Sp. Nautius and AM. Popillucs, but 
to L. e/Emilius the Dictator, who together with L. Fulvias his General of the Horle, lay- 
ing fiege to Saticula, gave occaſion to the Sammites to rebel : Here the Romans were prelſs'd 
with a double danger ; on the one fide, the Samnites with a mighty Army coming to re- 
lieve their Affoctates, encamp'd hard by them; and on the other, the Sariculans made a 
ſudden ſally, and with great Bravery ſet upon their Out-gyards : And each of theſe Par- 
ries depending rather on the others Afiſtance than their own Strength, did for a_whule 
{martly engage the Romans; but though the Fight were ſharp and doubttul, yet the Diftator 
was pretty late on either fide: For as he had poſted himſelf in a place, where 'twas noteafe 
to hem him in, ſo he had divided his Army back to back tomake head againſt each of the 
Aſailants, but directed the hotter Charge to be made againſt thoſe that fallied out of the 
Town, and without much ado, beat them back again within their Walls : Then being ar 
letfure, he turned the whole brunt of the Battel upon the Samnites, with whom there was 
a ſmarter tug ; but the Victory, though long firſt, was neither-doubtful nor variable. The 
Samnites beat into their Trenches, having in the might put out all their Fires, privately 
march'd off, and in deſpair of reheving Saticala, to pay the Enemy in their own Coyn, {ct 
down before Pliſtia, a Town confederate with the Romans, 

The year having finiſh'd its reſolution, the War was carried on-by the Dictator 2. Fa- 
bius ; the new Conſuls, like the former, remaining ſtill at Rowe. _ Fabius coming to receive 
the Army from e£milius at Saticula, brought with him new Recruits; for the Samnites, 
not continuing long at Pliſtia, had reinforc'd themſelves with a multitude of new Sol- 
diers from home, and being Encamp'd as before, challenging the Romans to a Battel, en- 
deavored to divert them from the Siege. But. fo much the more briskly d1d the Dictator 
affault the Enemies walls, judging the taking of the Town to be of the greateſt umportance 
to the War, and troubled himſelf no further with the Sarmures, than to ſet out Guards to 
prevent their falling upon his:Camp, which ſo far provoked them, that they were always 
skrmyhing about-the Out-works, and would never let them be at quiet : One day, being 
juſt ready to break into the. Ports of the Camp, the General-of the 'Horle, 2. Amilins 
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Cerctanus, without -conlulting the Dictator, advancing with all his Troops, beat oft the 


Enemy, and: though the Encounter was but ſhort, yet 1t was very ſharp; and not only 
| great 


% 
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great numbers of common Soldiers, þut both the Leaders ſlain; For firſt, the Sammites 

General taking it in diſdain to ſee e£milius charge ſo hercely, and that himſelf was forced 

to retreat; with much pains,and encouraging his Troops, rallyed them to a ſecond Charge; 

but as he was bravely leading up his Men, the Roman General of the Cavalry galloping 

up to him, with one puſh of his Spear tumbled him dead.from his Horſe ; yet was not the 

reſt of the Troop (as C—_— happens) at all daunted with the death of their Chief, 
et 


at were next, Charged e£milius ſtoutly as he rode through 


but rather exaſperated : Tho 
their Troops, butleft to their Generals Brother the JR honor of revenging his death, 
who full of grief and rage, pluck'd the General of the Cavalry from his Horſe, and flew 
him upon the Spot, whoſe Body falling amongſt them, the Samnites were very like to have 
got poſleflion of, had not the Roman Horſe alighted, whom the Sammites imitated, and fo 
a fierce encounter happened between them about the Corps of their Generals, wherein 
the Romans had indiſputably the better on't ; and having recovered the Body of e/£m1/ius, 
triumphantly carryed 1t with a Joy intermix'd with Sorrow, unto their own Camp: The 
Samnites having loſt their General, and made tryal of their Fortunc in this Skirmiſh, quit- 
ted all thoughts of relieving Saticula, and returned to the Siege of _ And within 
few days after Saticula ſurrendred to the Romans, and the Samnites by ſtorm made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Pliſtia. | 
Now the Seat of War is chang'd, the Legions led from Sammium and Apulia, unto Sera, 

a Town that had revolted to the Samnites, and Maſlacred all the Roman Colony planted 
there. The Roman Army firſt haſtned thither with ſpeedy marches to revenge the Mur- 
ther of their Citizens, and recover the Colony, but were alarm'd by their Scouts, that 
the Sammnite-Legions were 1n the rear of them, and at no great diſtance ; whereupon' they 
faced about to meet them, and near Lantule was fought a Foubeful Batrel, for neither the 
ſlaughter nor flight of either Party, but Night determined it, whilſt each fide was yet 
doubtful, whether they had the beſt or worſt on't : Some Authors relate, that the Romans 
loſt the day, and that £. «Zmilius General of the Cavalry, here loſt his life. In whoſe 

lace C. Fabius being choſen, was diſpatch'd from Rowe with a freſh Army, and havin 

y Meſſengers ſent before, conſulted the Dictator where he ſhould hault, and when, an 
on which fe he ſhould Attack the Enemy, put himſelf in a cloſe Ambuſcade. The Di- 
ator having for ſeveral days after the Fight, kept himſelf in his Trenches, rather like 
one beſteg'd, than a Beſfieger of others, on a ſudden ſet up the Signal of Battel, and think- 
ing it a better whet to valiant minds to let them have no hope, but what ſprung from . 
their own Courage, concealed from his Soldiers the arrival of the new Maſter of Horſe 
with Auxiliaries: And as if there had been no way for their Eſcape, but by breaking 
through the midſt of their Enemues, thus beſpeaks them: We are here, Gentlemen Soldiers ! 
ſurrounded, and can expe no paſſage, unleſs we cut it out with our Swords ; our preſent Luar- 
zers are ſafe enough by the Entrenchments and Fortifications, but will be rendred untenable by 
ſearcity ; for all things near us are eaten up, or elſe thoſe that ſhould ſupply us are revolted, and 
ſuppoſe the People were willing, the Awvennes are block d up; I will therefore no longer defeat 
your good Fortune, by confining you to your Tents, into which you may at any time, if you ſhould 
miſs of a Viftory, retreat and ſecure your ſelves as you did the other day. But 'tis fit our Fortt- 
fications ſhould be defended by Arms, rather than our Arms ſheltered by our Works ; let them 
have a Camp well fortified to retire to, that have @ mind to ſpin out a War ; We, for our 
parts, will voluntarily deprive our ſelves of all hoves bat that of Vittory. Advance therefore 
Jour Enſigns upon the Enemy, and as ſoon as the Army « got beyond the Works, let thoſe that are 
appointed ſet fire on the Camp ; your Loſſes, brave Soldiers ! ſhall be ſufficiently recompenc'd with 
the Plunder of all the Nations round about that have revolted. With this Speech of the Dicta- 
tor's intimating no leſs than the laſt neceſlity, the Soldiers incens'd, warmly fell upon the 
Enemy, and the ſeeing their Tents flaming behind them (though it were only the foremoſt 
that were ordered to be burn'd) added not a little to their Fury, with a violent Charge the 
diſordered the Enemies Front, and preſently after, upon view of the Tents burning Cdich 
was the Signal agreed on) the General of the Horſe comes up, and fell upon the Enemy 
in the Rear. The Samnites being thus environ'd, were glad every Man to ſhift for him- 
ſelf as well as he could : A vaſt multitude of them ſhuffling together for fear in an heap, 
and hindering one another in that confuſion from making any Defence, were cut to 
pieces: The-Camp of the Enemy ſeiz'd and ranſack'd, loaded with whoſe Spoils the Ro- 
mans returned to their Camp, and yer ſcarce ſo much pleaſed with their Victory, as over- 
joyed to find __—_ all expetation) their Tents fate and ſound, ſave only a ſmall part 
on the skirtsof the Camp, alittle dshgured and ruinated by the Fire. 


' XXIV. From thence they returned to the Siege of Sora, where the new. Conſuls 24. Petelizes and 


C. Sulpicius, receiv'd the | Army from the DiQtator Fabius, many of the old Soldiers being 


_ diſcharged, and new Regiments. liſted for + + un But whilſt they found the Town 10 


tortified by its ſituation, as tO be too ſtrong: tor an attack by Storm, -and that to ſtarve it, 
would take uptoo much txme; © 1t happened a' Renegado privately got out,. and defirin 
the Roman Out-guards to carry him to: the 'Conſuls, promiſed to betray: the place ; a 


upon examination, finding his Overture probable, he prevailed with them to remove 
their 
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their Camp (which was now juſt under the Walls) fix miles of, by means whereof t 
Enemues Corps-da-guard by day, and their Watch by night, would be ny negligent. Ar 
he himſelf the next night, having laid ſome Companies in Ambulſcade in a Wood, car- 
ries with him Ten ſelect Soldiers up the ſteep and alnod unpaſlable Hill, by winding ways 
unto a Fort which had then no Soldiers in it, as thinking it ſecure enough fince the Ene- 
my was retreated. Theſe men carryed with them more Darts and Lances, than fo ſmall 
| a number could well uſe: Beſides, there were abundance of Stones both naturall lying 
there, and heap'd up by the Townſmen to render the place more defenſible: When he 
| had here planted his Men, he ſhewed them a narrow ſteep foot-path, leading out of the 
Town to that Tower: From getting up here (lays he) Three men well arm'd may keep off 
never ſo great a multitude: Now you are ten in number, and, -which is more, Romans and of 
Romans rhe ſtouteſt and moſt valiant. Both the place will make for your advantage, ow the 
[ time ; for the night renders all things that are uncertain and not well known, much greater and 
| more terrible to thoſe that are already afraid ; let me alone to fill the Town with dread and amaxg- 
ment ; Do you but diligently keep poſſeſſion of the Fort, Then down he runs with the greateſt 
noiſe and tumult he could make, crying out, Arm ! Arm ! Arm ! Where's your Faith, fel- 
low Citizens? Where's your Courage ? The Fort us taken by the Enemy, haſten to defend your 
ſelves, or preſently all your Throats will be cut. This news, thumping at the chief Perſons 
doors, he told, and to all he met, running out into the Streets upon the hurry he made. 
The alarm and fear was preſently ſpread throughout the City ; the trembling Magiſtrates 
ſend Scouts to the Fort, who bringing back word that the ſame was poſle(sd by Armed 
men, whom they multiplyed to a vaſt number; they gave over all hopesof recovering it, 
but every one ſhifts tor himſelf, the Gates by people ſcarce half Armed, and not quite a- 
wake, are broke open to make their eſcape: at one of which, the Roman Ambulcade 
ruſhes in with a mighty ſhout, and kill all they meer with. Thus was Sora taken, and the 
Conſuls arriving in the Morning, thoſe that were left alive yielded up themſelves at diſ- 
cretion; of whom 225, that were by general conſent declared Guilty of Contriving and : 
promoting both the Revolt of the Town, and the murther of the Colony, were car- 
ryed in Chains to Rome ; thereſt of the Inhabitants were ſuffered to continue there under 
a Gariſon : Allthoſe ſent to: Rome, were firſt whip'd in the Market-place; and then had 
their Heads cut off, to the great joy of the People, whole eſpecial Intereſt 1t was, to have 
thoſe ſecured who were ſent out into remote Colonies. 
The Conſuls removing from Sora, carryed the War into the Territories of the Auſonians, XXV. 
for upon the advance of the Samnites and the Battel at Lantulz, Conſpiracies were ſet on 
+ foot throughout all Campania; nor was Capua guiltleſs: nay, in Rome it ſelf ill Blood 
. was breeding, and a wary eye kept upon ſome perſons of - the firſt Quality ; but the 
whole Nation of the Auſonians were eafily reduced, their chief Towns being betrayed, as 
Sora was, by ſome of their own, that 'is to ſay, The Cities of Auſona, Minturnz, and 
Veſcia, from whence there came twelve young Noblemen to the Conſuls, acquainting them, 
How thoſe places had long wiſh'd for the Samnites coming, and that as ſoon as they heard of 
the Battel at Lantulz, they reckoned the Romans beaten, and had aſſiſted the Sammites both 
with Men and Arms ; but (ince the Samnites were routed, they made ſhew of living in Peace, 
which they would continue no longer than they had an opportunity to break it : That indeed they 
had not ſhut their Gates upon the Romans, for fear of bringing a War upon their own Heads, 
but that they were reſolved to ſhut them if any Army ſhould approach towards them: And that 
in this wavering poſture they might eaſily be ſurprized. Upon this Advice the Army march- 
ed nearer, and at one and the ſame time particular parties were diſpatch'd towards all the 
three Cities, ſome 1n Armor to lye in Ambuſcade near the Walls, others with Swords hid 
under their Cloaths, who at break of day, as ſoon as the Gates were open, went into the 
City, and at once fell upon the Watch, and gave the {1gnal to the reſt to come up, and 
ſo ſe1zing the Ports, made themſelves maſters of all the three Towns at one and the ſame 
hour : But by reaſon of the Conſuls being abſent, there was no moderation obſery'd in 
the Slaughter, ſo that almoſt the whole A«ſonian Nation, upon but a bare ſuſpicion of a 
deſign to Revolt, was cut to pieces anddeſtroyed, as fiercely as if they had been un the moſt 
open and deſperate Rebelhon. | 
The ſame Year Luceria fell into the Sammites hands, the Roman Garifon being betray'd, XXVI. 
but the Traitors went not long without their reward; for the Roman Artny was near, and 
the City lying in a Plain, was recovered by them upon the very firſt alas The Lace- 
rines and Samnites were every Mothers child flain, and ſo enraged the Senate was, that 
when they came to debate touching ſending a new Colony thither, many were for having 
the City utterly deſtroy'd and demoliſh'd : For beſides the hatred they had againſt a place 
that had twice Revolted, they could not but abhor ſending of Citizens ſo far off, to live 
as in Baniſhment amongſt thoſe cruel and barbarous Nations. However 1n the end it was 
concluded, That a Colony ſhould be ſent, and 2500-perſons were diſpatch'd accordingly. | ? 
That Year, whilſt the Romans met with nothing but Treachery and Falſhood on all f1des, 
diſcovery was made of a Conſpiracy at Capua, carried on by ſome of the chief of that 
City: The Senate being conſulted, conſidered C 3 a thing by no means to be _ 


and 
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and not only ordered, That the perſons ſuſpe&ed ſhould be put to the Queſtion, or tor- 
tured to find out the truth, but alſo that a Dictator ſhould be created to take the Examina- 
tions; C. Menizs was the Man pitch'd upon for that Office, who appointed A. Feſlius his 
General of the Horſe. Great was the terror of that Magiſtracy, and therefore whether 
it were for dread thereof, or out of conſciouſneſs of their own guilt; the principal Con- 
ſpirators, viz. The Calavii, and Ovius, and Novius, before they were cited to appear be- 
ore the Dictator, made away themſelves, and by their Death prevented his Judgment. By 
which means, all occaſion for executing his Commiſſion of Inquiry, at Capus being re- 
moved, the ſame was by Interpretation transferred to Rome, ſaying, That he had good war- 
rant to proceed by way of Inquiſition againſt all ſuch, as not only at Capua, but any where elſe, 
had held ſecret Meetings, or plotted againſt the State; and that all Conventicles, and indirect 
Courſes for obtaining of Honors aud Offices, were diretly againſt the Commonwealth. So that 
the Commiſſion enlarged both in reſpe& of Perſons and Crimes, the Di&ator not reftu- 
ſing to take cognizance of any Offence whatſoever. Divers of the Nobility being accu- 
ſed, appealed to the Tribunes, but they declined to interpole 1n their favor, and fo the Pre- 
ſentment was taken againſt them. Whereuponthe Nobles, not only thoſe that were par- 
ticularly charged, but all of themin general, Declared, That it was not the true ancient No- 
bility indeed that was concerned in theſe Crimes, ſince if it were not for indirett courſes, they would 
have eaſie and open acceſs unto Places of Dignity an 
Upſtarts, and Gentlemen of the firſ# Head who uſed theſe ſiniſter prattices, to get themſelves in- 
70 Offices, wherein the Diftator and Maſter of the Horſe were as guilty as any, and ſo they ſhould 


be made to know as ſoon as they were out of their Places. This made Mzenius beſtir himſelf, 


who regarding his Reputation more than his High Dignity, wene up into the common Aſ- 
Fart by all the People, and ſpake as follows: © Although the knowledge which you 
© all, Worthy Citizens of Rome! have had of the whole courſe of my Life paſt, as well 

as the Honor now lately conferr'd upon me, may be a ſufficient evidence of my Inno- 
© cence. For 'twas not Lad, as often it has happened when the Afﬀairs of the State ſo 
© required, That he that was the beſt Soldier, or the greateſt Captain, but ſuch an one as 
© hasever been moſt free ” 20g ambitious Intrigues and unlawful Cabals, was the man moſt fic 
©tobe choſen Dictator for managing theſe Inquiſitions ; yet fince ſome of the Nobility, 
© (for what Reaſons, it will be more proper for you to gueſs, than for me being a Magi- 
© ſtrate to _ without certain proof ) have with. all their might and mainendeavored firſt 
© to ſet aſide the Inquifitions altogether, and when they were not able to do that, choſe, 
© though they were Patricians, to fly for ſhelter to their old Adverſaries the Commons, and 
© implore the prote&ion of the Tribunes, rather than to juſtifie themſelves and abide a 
© legal Trial: And at laſt, having there roo mer with a repulſe, thinking all means ſafer 
©than to ſtand upon their Innocency, they have faln upon us with unjuſt Calummies, 
© and not bluſh'd, being private Men, to arraign your Di&tator. Therefore, that God and 
© the World may ſee, That as they in vain endeavor to avoid the giving an account of 
©cheir own undue Practices, ſo Iam frankly ready to meet their Charge, and expoſe mry 
©{elF to the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny of my Enennes, I do here reſign my Dictatorſhip, and do 
requeſt you, My Lords, the Conſuls! if the Senate ſhall commit this Aﬀair to your 
© management, That you would begin with me firſt, and this Gentleman A. Foflius, that 
"it may appear, how we, through our own Innocency alone, and not by the priviledge 
© of our Offices, are prote&ed and ſafe from theſe Slanders and pretended Crimes. Then 
forthwith he gave over his Di@atorſhip, and immediatly after Foſlius did the ſame with his 
Generalſhip of the Horſe. And theſe two were the firſt that were proceeded againſt be- 
fore the Conſuls (for to them the executing of the aforeſaid Commiſſion was awarded by 
the Senate) but notwithſtanding all the Proſecution and Depoſitions of the Nobility, they 
came off with Honor. Likewiſe Publilivs Philo, though he had fo often paſs'd through the 
higheſt Offices, and perform'd ſo many gallant Services both at home and abroad, being 
much envyed by the Nobility, was forced to take his Tryal, and acquitted. But this. In- 
quiſition into the a&tions of Perſons of Quality, was quickly over, deſcending firſt to meaner 
People ; and at laſt, by the ſame Cabals and Factions which 1t intended to remedy and 

ſh, it was wholly overthrown. 


pun 
XXVII. The report of theſe Jars at home, and eſpecially the hopes of the revolt of Campania, as 


was defign'd, recall'd the Sarmites, who before feem'd altogether intent upon Apulia, back 
to Caudium, that ſo being near at hand, if any diſturbances ſhould adminiſter opportunity, 
they might take Capua from the Romans. The Conſuls march'd thither with a bemnideble 
Army, and lingred a while about the Pafles and Streights, being not able either way with 
ſafety to come at the Enemy, who at laſt fetching a compaſs through the open ways, came 
down into the Plains of Campania, and there firſt both ſides came to have a ſight of each 
others Camp ; after which, they exerciſed each other with petty Skirmiſhes, eſpecially be- 
tween the Horſe: Nor had the Romans any cauſe to —_— of the ſuccets of thoſe En- 
counters, nor of the delay and ſpinning out of the War ; but the Sammites Generals found, 
that their Forces were dinuniſh'd every day, and much weakned by this tedious work, and 


therefore reſolve upon a Battel, placing their Horſe in the two Wings, but with expreſs 
| | charge 


Preferment; but they were a company of 


T 
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charge to have a ſtri& eye towards the Camp to prevent any miſchief there, and not ſo 
much to engage themſelves in the Batrel, which would be ſafe enough with che Infantry. 
Sulpitins the Conſul led on the Right Wing, and Ptelixs the Left. The Right Wing was 
ranged more wide and open, and with thinner Ranks and Files, becauſe the Sammites had 
done the like on that fide, with a deſign either to ſurround the Enemy, or prevent being 
encloſed themſelves. The Left, beſides that it was in cloſer Order, happened to be re- 
inforced by. the ' ſudden policy of Ptelize, —_— the ſubſ1diary Legions which were 
planted in the Rear for Reſerves, to march up to the Front, and ſo with all his Forces ar 
once charging the Enemy, made them retreat : The Samnites Cavalry ſeeing their Foot 
worſted, prepared to relieve them ; but as they rod croſs between the two Armies, the Ro- 
an Horls gallop'd up to flank them, and put both Horſe and Foot into Confuſion, ſo 
far, that all that part of the Enemies Army was routed. On that Wing there was now 
not only Perelizs, but Sulpitius too, to encourage the Soldiers; for he had ſtrayed from his 
own Party before they joyn'd Battel, upon the extraordinary ſhout given by the Left Wing 
at their firſt Charge, and ſeeing on that part undoubted Vidtory, haſten'd back to his own 
Charge, accompanied with Twelve hundred Men, but found things there in a quite con- 
trary poſture ; the Romans retreating, and the Victorious Enemy marching full upon them 
with Enfigns diſplard. However, the lucky coming 1n of the Conſul, preſently altered 
the Scene ; for as his Men were encouraged at the fight of him, ſo the party he brought 
with him, being very ſtout Men, yielded them a more effe&tual afliſtance than might be 
expected from ſo ſmall a number. This, and the news of the other Wings ſucceſs, renew- 
ed the Fight, and thenceforwards the Romans bore all before them, and = Sammnites givin 
over all detence, were every where either cut to pieces, or taken Priſoners, except thoſe 
who eſcaped to Maleventum, a Town that has fince changed its name, and is now call'd 
Beneventum. 'Tis Recorded, That Thirty thouſand Samnites were that Day killed or 
taken. 

After this glorious Viſtory, the Conſuls led their Legions to beliege Bowianum, and took 
up their Winter-Quarters before the Town, till C. Prelivs made Dictator by che new Con- 
fuls, L. Papirizs Curſgr the fifth time, and C. Funins Bubulcas the ſecond, came down.,with 
M. Foſlins General of the Horſe, and received the charge of the Army : He being adver- 
tiz'd, that the Sammites had taken the Fort at Fregelle, left Bovianum, march'd thither, but 
the Samnites fled away by might, ſo that he recovered the place without a blow ſtruck ; 
and having placed there a ſtrong Gariſon, return'd into Campania, with a particular de- 
fign to take the City of Nola by force of Arms, within whoſe Walls all the Peaſants there- 
abouts, and a vaſt multitude of Sammites, ſheltered themſelves. The Dictator having taken 
a view of the place, that he might have the more open acceſs to the Walls, ſet all the 
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Houſes on Fre that were 1n the Suburbs along the Counterſcarp(and there they ſtood thick 
and were well inhabited) and not long after that Town was taken, whether by Petelizs 


the Dictator, or C. Junius the Conſul, I know not, for it 1s reported of the one as well as 
the other : Thoſe that aſcribe the/Honor on't to the Conſul, add, That he alſo took Atina 
and Calatia: And that Pztelius was created Dictator only for the Ceremony of dri- 
ving the Nail or Spike, for appealing the Wrath of the-Gods by reaſon the Plague was 
broke out. That Year Colonies were ſent to Sweſſa and Pontiz ; the former a Town of 
the Auruncans; the latter, an I{land of the Yolſcians, ſituate within fight of their own 
ſhoar. A Decree allo paſſed the Senate, for ſending other Colonies to Interamna and 
Caſſinum ; but the ſame was not done till the time of- the next Conſuls, M.Valerius and 
a -__ 3, who created Trumvirs to manage that Afﬀair, and ſent Four thouſand to people 
thoſe places. 

The Samnite Wer was now pretty well diſpatch'd, but before the Senate was quite free 
from the care thereof, reports were ſpread of a War with the Tuſcans: Nor was there at 
that time any Nation (ſetting the Gauls aſide) whoſe Arms were more terrible, as well 
becauſe their Country lay ſo near, as becauſe 'twas ſo exceeding populous. Therefore 
whilſt one of the Conſuls was concluding the War in Samnium, - L other who ſtaid be- 
hind fick at Kome, created C. Funius Bubulcus Diftator: Who according to the urgency of 
the occaſion, cauſed all the younger ſort to take the Military Oath, and with the greateſt 
diligence provides Arms and all other Neceflaries ; yet was not with all theſe Preparations 
puft up to be the Aggreſſor, but well content, no doubt, to be quiet, if the Taſcans of 
their own accord ſhould not begin the War. The T#ſcans took the very ſame Meaſures, ſo 
that neither of them ſtirr'd out of their own Bounds. This Year was the notable Cen- 
forſhip of Appius Claudius, and C. Plautius : But the name of Appius became more memor- 
able of the two to Poſterity, for the Cawley ke made, and the Channel of Freſh-water 
which he brought to the City; which Works he all alone accompliſh'd: For his Colleague, 
aſhamed of the infamous and envied Choice that he had made of certain baſe-born Sena- 
cors, voluntanly renounced his Office. But Appius, according to the high Spirit and ob- 
ſtinacy that was all along natural ro his Family, continued the Cenkurliiy This Appins 
cauſed the Potitii (to whole Famnly it had time out of mind, belong'd to exerciſe the 
Prieſtly Fun&ton at the great Altar of Hercules) - = certain publjick Servants the Solemn 
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Rites of that Sacred Miniſtry, that they might make uſe of their Aſſiſtants as Delegates therein ; 
whereupon a wonderful thing is reported to have enſned, and which may be a warning to 
all not to' innovate Religion, or alter the ſtate of Sacred Rites: viz. That though there 
were indeed Twelve Families of theſe Poririz at that time in being, and 1n them about Thir- 
ty Perſons of Mans eſtate, yet before the year came about, they were every one dead ; 


"and not only the name of the Poririi extin&, but that Appivs the Cenſor, by the memo- 


rable Judgment of the revenging Gods, was 1n few Years after ſtruck Blind. 

The next Years Conſuls, C. Funiaus Bubulcus the third time, and 2. e/Emilus Barbula the 
ſecond; as ſoon as they came into their Office, put up a Complaint to the People, 
That the order of the Senate was diſturl/d and wiolated by an irregular Ele&ion, and divers 
worthy Members omitted, daclaring, That for their parts they would not obſerve or regard ſuch a 
Choice, which was made without any reſpett to merit, but carryed wholly at the Luſt of the Cenſor, 
and to gratifie thoſe of bis Fa&ion : And therefore they preſently call'd over the Senate, in 
the ſame order as the former Cenſors had left it. T'wo Commands, | both Military, were 
this Year firſt of all conferr*d and diſpoſed of by the Commons : One, That ſixteen Colonels 
for the "wo Legions ſhould thenceforwards be Created by the People, which before were almoſt 
altogether the favors of the Dictators and Conſuls beſtowed as they thaught ht, the Peo- 
ptes ſuffrages being very rarely expected therein. The other was a Law preferr'd by L. 4- ' 
rilius and C. Martius, Tribunes of the Commons: That the People ſhould have the power of 
Creating two Naval Commiſſioners, whoſe peculiar Office it ſhould be to take care of the Rigging, 
Equipping and Repairing the Fleet ; which A& of the Commons was eſpecially promoted by 


' M. Decius one of their Tribunes. One accident of this Year I ſhould paſs over as trivial, 
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and ſcarce worth relating, did it not ſeem to appertain to Religion. The Muſicians that 
plaid upon the Flutes and Haut-bozes, being forbid by the laſt Cenſors to have their good 
Cheer and Banquets any more in Fupiters Temple, according to their old Cuſtom and 
Tradition, took ſuch ſnuff; that they all troop'd away at once to Tybur, ſo that there was 
not one of them left in Rome to fing and pipe before the Pomp of Sacrifices on the Holy- 
days; And the Senate were ſo Religious as to take notice thereof, and ſent Meſſengers to 
Tybur to uſe means that theſe Blades might be reſtored. The Tyburtines anſwered very 
courteouſly, That they would by no means detain them, and lending for them into the Court, 
adviſe them to go home ; but the Fellows were ſo ſtout, that no Entreaties could prevail 
with them : whereupon they bethought them of a ſtratagem very ſwtable to the tempers of 
ſuch people. Upon an Holy-day, under colour of Feaſting and dwertingthemſelyes, onein- 
vites one of theſe Fidlers, and another ſends for another, and plyed them ſo with Wine 
(which Men of their profeſſion are generally greedy of ) that they drank till they began 
to wink, and wink'd fo long till they fell faſt aſleep, and then the Tyburrines gently put 
them to bed in Carts, and ſo drove them away to Rome: Nor did they perceive any 
thing, till next Morning they found themſelves in the midſt of the Forum, where the 
People came flocking about them, and prevailed with them to: ſtay, giving them leave for 
three days ſpace every Year to go in Maſquerade through the City, {inging and playing, 
after that licentious manner now uſed; and their old priviledge, that ſuch as plaid' at the 
Sacrifices might eat in the Temple, was reſtored. This ridiculous diverſion happen'd amudit 
the ſolicitous preparations for two mighty Wars. 

The Conſuls divided the Provinces; to Funins the Samnites ; to e/Emilius happend that 
conduct of the new War in Etruria. The Samnites had beſieged Cluvia a Roman Gariſon, 
and not being able to ſtorm it, lay before it ſo long, till Famine 1nforc'd a ſurrender, and 
then they moſt barbaronſly whip'd to death all the Soldiers 3 Funius enrag'd at that cruelty, 
minded nothing ſo much as the recovery of that place, which he regain'd the very ſame 
day that he came before it, and put all that were of Age to the Sword. In this train of 
— he proceeded againſt Bowianum, the head City of the Pentrian Sammites, a place 
exceeding rich, and well furniſh'd both with Men __ Arms: The Soldiers ſharp ſet for 
the Pillage, ſoon made themſelves Maſters of it, but having here no ſuch particular cauſe 
of Revenge, were lefs ſevere to the People. The Booty gain'd here was almoſt as much 
as 1n all Samnium befides, and was all treely given to the Soldiers. Nor could any pitch'd 
Field, any City or Fort afterwards, put the leaſt ſtop to the Vidtorious Reman Army : All 
thatthe Princes of Sammium could do, was to lie at catch for ſome advantage by Ambuſ- 


'cades, to circumvent or cut off Parties when they happened to venture out too negligent- 


ly as they were forraging, certain Renegado Peaſants and Priſoners, ſome taken by chance, 


and ſome on purpole offering themſelves to be ſeized ; upon their examinations before the 
Conſuls, agreeing all in a tale (which alſo was a truth) That there was a pewer of Sheep 
and other Cattel driven together, and kept in a By-Forreſt ont of the way, not very far off: He 
wanting Proviſions, reloly'd to lead thither thoſe Legions that were lighteſt-arm'd to get 

this Booty. The Samnites to receive them, had privately drawn 1n thither a mighty Army, 
and laid Ambuſcades all along the narrow Paſſes, ſo that when they ſaw the Romans 
were got 1n a pretty way, on a ſudden they ſtart up round about with nughty ſhouts and 
tumults, and began t Charge them very unexpectedly : The furprize at firſt put the Re- 
mans into ſome conſjernation, whil'ſt hey were getting their Arms 1n order, and laying 
| their 
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their Snap-ſacks and Baggage together on an heap: But after every Man had dicburthen'd 


himſelf, and got on his Armor, they rallyed on all tides every one to his Colours ; and be-. 


ing all old crain'd and excellently well diſciplin'd Soldiers, put themſelves of their own ac- 
cord into Battalia, without troubling their General ; who perceiving himlelf like to be 
very dangerouſly Engaged, alighted from his Horſe, and ſolemnly proteſted before Jupiter and 
Mars, and other Gods hom he call d to witneſs, That he came not into that Place to get glory to 
himſelf by any Enterprize, but meerly to ſeek for Booty and Proviſions for his Army ; and that 
as no other fault could be imputed to him, but too great a deſire to enrich his Soldiers with the [poils 
of the Enemy ; ſo nothing but his Soldiers courage could now ſecure him from the ſcandal of ill 
Condutt ; but if they would all as one Man fall gallantly on, the work could not be difficult, ſince the 
Enemy was already routed in the Field, beat out of their Camp, and were now trying their laſt hopes 
by little tricks and ſtratagems, and relyed upon the advantage of the Place, more than on itheir 
Arms : But hat place 3s there (quoth he) now unacceſſible ro the Roman Courage ? and with- 
al, put them 1n mind of the Caſtle of Fregellz, of Sora, and divers other places difficult- 
by ſituate, which they had eaſily made themſelves Maſters of: The Soldiers,animated by 
theſe Encouragements, undervaluing all difficulties, advanc'd apace up towards the Enemy 
that were, as 'twere, over their Heads; *ewas an hard task to get up x ridge of the Hill ; 
but when once that was gain'd, and that the foremoſt Enfigns found they were upon level 
Ground, the terror was then all turn'd upon the Affailants, who being ſcattered, an Hinging 
away their Arms, fled as faſt as they could to thoſe lurking holes where before they had 
hid themſelves : Bur the uncafie acceſs of thoſe places which they had fraudulently ſought 


out to entrap the Enemy, now embarraſs'd themſelves, for very few could find the way ont; . 


Twenty thouſand were ſlain, and the Victorious Romans then freely 1eiz'd that Booty of 
Cactel which was firſt preſented them only as a Bait by the Enemy. 


—— 


During theſe Occurrences in Samnium, all Erruria, except the Aretines, were upin Arms, RXXIL 


beginning a mighty War with the Siege of Swrrium, a City in Alhance with the Romans: 
and the Barriers,as 1t were of all Tuſcany. Thither the other Conful eAmilirs haſtned with 
his Army,and —_—_— before the Town, was courteoully furnyh'd with Provitions by the 
Inhabitants : For the T#/cans were drawn off to one fide, and ſpent a whole day in Con- 
ſultation, Whether they ſhould haſten or protratf the War? But it ſcems the Officers wers 
more for Expedition, than ſafer Councils; and therefore next Morning, as foon as the 
Sun was up, hung up the {ignal of Battel, and drew compleatly Arm'd into the Field; of 
which the Conſul having Intelhgence, he preſently gives out the Word, and orders all his 
Army to take their Dinners, and as ſoon as they had refreſh'd themſelves, to betake them 
to their Arms ; which being done accordingly, he drew them up in Battalia not far from 
the Enemy: They ſtood a good while on both 11des, wiſtly looking at each other, and ex- 
peaing which ſhould firſt fall on, ſo that *twas paſt Noon before one Blow was ſtruck ; 
but then, that they nught not meet to no purpoſe, the Tuſcans began to ſet up a Shout, to 
ſound a Charge, and advance forwards ; nor were the Romans leſs ready to meet them. 
Thus they Charg'd' each other with great animofity and fury, the Enemy was fuperior in 
number, but the Roman 1n courage; the Battel was dubious, abundance cut off on both 
fides, arid eſpecially the ſtouteſt and braveſt Men: Nor was there any advantage gain'd, 
till the Romans freſh reſerves were brought up to the Front to ſucceed 1n the place of their 
{laughtered or wearied Fellows. But then the Tw/cans having nane to relieve them, ' be- 
gan to drop apace round about ther Standards : Never in any Fight had there been leſs of 
running away, or more Bloodſhed, it the Night had not ſheltered the Tyſcavs when they 
ſeem'd refolute to dye on the Spor, ſo that the Victors gave over before the Vanquiſh'd ; 
for after Sun-ſet a Retreat was founded, and both S1des retired to ther Camps : Nor was 
there any further Action worth notice that Year at Sutrium, for almoſt the whole Main- 
body of the Enemy was {lain in that one Battel ; and the Sublidiary Legions that were 
left, were ſcarce ſtrong enough to ſecure their Camp: And alſo the Romans were ſo maul'd, 
mow more of them dyed after the Fightof their Wounds, than were {lain outright in the 
Fie ca. 


9. Fabins, the Conſul of the enſuing Year, undertook the War at Sutrium, whoſe Col- XXXIIE 


league was C. Marcius Rutilus. Both Fabius brought a ſupply of freſh Forces from Rome, 
and the Tuſcans too were reinforc'd with a new Army raiſed in their Country. No bran- 
gles for many Years had happen'd between the Patrician Mg and the Tribunes of 
the Commons, but now occaſion of contention is adminiſtred by that Family which ſeems 
to have been in thoſe Times fatal, and born to do miſchief both to the Tribunes and the 
Commons. Appins Claudius the Cenſor, though the eighteen Months (which by the e#- 
milian Law was the full term of holding that Office) were expired; and alchough his Col- 
league C. Plautius had refign'd his Place, could by no means be prevaild with, to give 
over that Magiſtracy and yield to a new Ele&tion. Whereupon P. Sempronius one of the 
Tribunes of the Commons, undertook to proſecute him for not quitting the Cenſorſhip 


according to Law; an Action no leſs popular than juſt and acceptable, as well to the * 


Graver Patriots as to the Mobile. This Gentleman making a Speech to the People in ther 
Aſſembly, after he had often cited the eAmilian Law, and highly applauded 1ts Author 
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Marnercus eAmilius the Dictator, who finding the Cenſorſhip, which then was an Office 
of five Years, apt to render thoſe that held it by reaſon of their long continuance in 
Power, too Lordly and afſuming, reduced and limitted the ſame to a Year and an halt ; 
having, I ſay, much commended this wholeſom Statute, he then turns to Appizrs Claudris : 
Come 03! ſayshe, O Appins Claudius | Anſwer and tell ws, What would you have dove, if you 
had been Cenſor iw the room of C. Furins and M. Geganius the Cen/ors when that Law was 
made? Appizs anſwered, That ths Lueſtion of the Tribunes was impertinent ; for although the 
Amuilian Law might oblige thoſe Cenſors in 20hoſe time it was made, yet ſince the People after 
that Law did create Cenſors, and in their Choice uſing the ſolemn Words, Optimo Jure, or with 
the Higheſt Right, did thereby Inveſt them with as full Power as any former Cenſors had : And 
fince that us good Law, which the People hawv\laſt done and ordained, it follows, That neither T, nor 
any others created Cenſors after that Law, couli{ or ought to be bound thereby. | 

Whilſt Appis thus cavill'd upon a Quirk of Law, and no Man took his part or affented 
to his odd Interpretation, Sempronius thus proceeded: © Behold, Worthy Citizens ! the 
© right Progeny of that A4ppivs, who having got to be Decemwvir for one Year, Elected hun- 
«ſel again the next, and fe third Year, though neither choſen by himſelf nor any body 
© elſe, yet continued the place, and all the Enfigns of Authority belonging to 1: ; nor 
© would he part with it, till ſuch his ill-got, ill-manag'd, and ill-continued Government 
© broke his own neck and utterly ruin'd hum. This, Gentlemen, 1s the ſame Family, by 
© whoſe violence and oppreflions, you were forc'd like People baniſh'd ro abandon your 
© native City, and retire to the Holy Mount ; the very ſame, againſt whoſe Injuries you 
©were glad to ſhelter your ſelves under the help and prote&ion of Tribunes ; the very 
© ſame who put you upon the neceflity of ſecuring your ſelves with two Arnues on the 
© Aventine Hill; the ſame Lineage that always withſtood the Statutes deviſed againſt ex- 
© ceflive Uſury, always oppoſed the good Laws for dividing waſte and conquered Lands 
© amongſt the People ; that interrupted fo long all Inter-marriages between the Nobles 
© and the Commoners, and fo long excluded the Commons from bearing any Dignuries of 
© the Chair, and Offices of State ; in fine, this 1s that Houſe whoſe Name 15s more per- 
© nicious to your 4Laberties, than that of the Tarquins. And 1s it fo at laſt, O 4ppius Clan-' 
© Jius; That 1n all theſe hundred Years ſpace ſince Mamercus s/&m1lins the Ditator, where- 
*in there have been ſo many moſt noble and valiant Gentlemen enjoying the Office of 
© Cenſors, no one of them ever read the twelve Tables ? No one of them was ſo skilful 


- © as to know that to be Law 2which the People laſt eſtabliſhes? Yes verily, they all knew it 


© very well, and therefore knew alſo that 1t was their duty to obey the eEmilian Law, ra- 
©ther than the old Ordinances whereby the Cenſors Office was erected, becauſe this was 
©later than they; and that where-ever there are two contrary Laws, the new one abro- 
© gates the old. Is 1t this you ſay, O Appizs ! that the People are not bound by the Law 
© Emilia? or rather that they are obliged, but your good ſelf alone exempt from all Law ? 
* ſure Iam, the e/Emilian Law was able to bridle thoſe haughty and violent Cenſors, C. 
© Furins and M. Geganius, who were themſelves ſufficient inſtances how prejudicial that 
© Magiſtracy, if not duly regulated, might prove to the Commonweal, when for madneſs 
© that their term was ſhortned, they disfranchized the {aid e£milins, the braveſt Man of 
*that Age both for War and Peace, and made him uncapable of giving his Vote at any 
© Election, or receiving any pay from the State. 'The ſame Law was obeyed by all the 
© fucceeding Cenſors for an hundred years, and is now ſubmitted unto by your Colleague 
© C. Plautius, who was created with the ſame ſolemn Ceremonies, and Words altogether 
© as ample as your ſelf Did not the People (I pray) when they Created him, uſe the 
* common formal Words, That he ſhould be Cenſor, Optimo Fure, with as good a Right, 
© and with as full and large Authority, as any Cenſor could or ought to be ? Are not the 
* ſame Words uſed of courſe in divers other Offices ? Are you the only priviledg'd Perſon to 
© whom this {ingular pre-eminence belongs? When you Create the King-Sacrificer, ſhall 
© he, having got the Title of a King, and with thoſe very extenſive Words, take upon 
© him 1n earneſt to be Koygpt Keme, and challenge all the Prerogatives of her antient 
* ejected Monarchs ? Art this rate, who would be content with a Dictatorſhip of fix 
© Months, or an Inter-regency of five days and no more ? Whom ſhall we venture to 
*truſt with the, Di&atorſhip for driving the Spike, or regulating the Races? What Sots 
*and Drones not underſtanding their own Rites, would you repreſent all thoſe gallant 
© Men, who having 1n leſs then twenty days finiſh'd moſt glorious Wars, have preſently 
* withdrawn and quitted the Dictature 2 Or who, upon ſome defe& in the Ceremonies 
© of their Creator (though the Words Ops Fure were not forgot) bave voluntarily re- 
* fign'd it? What need I recite old preſidents 2 of late, even within theſe ten Years, 
*C. Menius the Diftator, exercifing his Commiſſion of Enquiry more ſeverely than ſtood 
* with the ſafety of ſome Grandees, and thereupon being himſelf charged by his Enemics 
* with the ſame Crimes he was taxing in them, that he might in a private ca acity take a 
* Trial, and purge himſelf, he frankly renounced his Office. I as little defire as expect 
* this modeſty in you, That you may not ſeem to degenerate from your moſt haughty 
* and 1mperieus Race, partnot with your place one day, one hour, before you-needs muſt; 
© bur 
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' but ſee withal you exceed not the time limited by Law ; at leaſt, one-would think it might 
© be enough to add a day, or a month or fo, to your Cenſorſhip: A month' What tell you 
© me of a month (crys he) I will hold my Cenſorſhip three Years and fix months longer 
© than I ought in ſpight of the «Emilian Law; nay, and I will hold and exerciſe it fingle 
all alone by my ſelf too: Bravely ſpoken ! and much as if he were already ſetled in 
© the Throne of Royalty, and had quite ſubdued our Commonwealth and all its Laws. 
© Bur perhaps you will ſubſtitute to your ſelf a Colleague in the room of the other? How 
* can that be, when even ſuch ſubſtitution or new choice to ſapply the Place is not lawful, 
© even where one of the Cenſors is taken off by Death ; but the Survivers Office immedi- 

© ately ceaſeth, and two new ones muſt be Ele&ed. You think it not enough, it ſeems, 
© {ach a Religious Cenſor you are, that you have prophaned that moſt ancient Sacred So- 
*lemnity, inſtituted by no leſs than that God to whom it is celebrated, by conferring the 
* Function of his moſt Noble Chaplains, upon Slaves and Varlets ; not enough that along 

*of you and your Cenſorſhip, a Family more antient than the Foundations of this City, 
* and reverend for their Hoſpitality co the Immortal Gods, is wholly cut off and extinet, 
© unleſs you alſo involve the whole State in an Impiety, the conſequences whereof I trem- 
©ble to Prelage. Nor are our Apprehenſions groundleſs, *tis well known this City of 
© Rome was taken by the Gauls in that very Luſtrum [or term of five Years] wherein the 
* Cenſor L. Papirins —_ that he might not go out of his Place upon the deceaſe of his 
* Partner C. Fulins, did ſubſtitute or cauſe M4. Cornelizes Maluginenſis to be choſen his Col- 
* league to ſerve out the reſt of the time : And yet how much more modeſt was his Am- 
< bition, O Appizes! than yours? He neither held the Cenſorſhip alone, nor beyond the 
*rerm that was lawful; yet he found none fo bold to imitate the in that Ac, but all 
* Cenſqrs ever fince, upon the Death of their Colleague, have relinquiſh'd their Place. 
© But neither the Expiration of your term, nor your Partners going out, nor Law, nor 
"ſhame, 15able to reſtrain your Inſolence; as if you thought that Vertue conſiſts in Im- 
© pudence, and an haughty contempt both of Gods and Men. For my own part, I have 
* that deference and reſpect to the Majeſty of the Place you have born, that I would nor 
*willngly treat you with any rough Language, much leſs lay violent hands upon your 

* Perſon: But as your Pride and Obſtinacy have extorted from me theſe juſt Reprimands, 
< ſo I muſt tell you, that unleſs you obey the -Emilian Law, I will command you to be 

* taken into Cuſtody : For fince the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors has been ſo cautious as to 

© provide, That in the Ele&ion of Cenſors, if both have not their full Complement of 

© Votes, he that had them cannot be returned, but all is void, and they muſt proceed to a 

© new Scrutiny; it ſhall never be ſaid, That I will ſuffer you to exerciſe alone by your ſelf 
©*the Cenſorſhip, who could not alone haye been ſo much as Ele&ed to it. After theſe and 
the like Remonſtrances, he ordered the Cenſor to be ſeized and clap'd up, and fix of his 

Fellow-Tribunes join'd with him and approv'd his proceedings : But three others, upon a 
plication made to them by Appizs, proteted him; and ſo with the higheſt envy and dit- 
_—_— of all States and Degrees, he continued and held the DiRatorſhip alone without any 
Colleague. 

Whal'ſt this buſsle was at Rome, Sutrium was ſtill beleaguered by the Tuſcans, who as the XXXV, 
Conſul was. leading ſome Forces about the foot of the Hills to relieve the Town, and 
break, if he could, through the Enemies Works, met with him with a compleat Army, but 
diſcovering their vaſt multitudes in the Plain, he thought 1t beſt ro ſupply the ſmalneſs of 
his number, as much as he could, with the advantages of the Ground, and therefore 
wheel'd up towards the tops of the Hills (which were rough craggy places full of Stones) 
and then drew up and fac'd the Enemy ; who regarding nothing to much as their num- 
bers, haſtned to the Battel with fach greedineſs, that they caſt away their Lances, that 
they might ſooner come to handy-blows, and advanc'd with only their Swords in their 
hands: The Romays on the contrary, pelted them luſtily with Darts and Stones (which 
the ground plentifully furniſh'd them with) theſe lighting upon their Shields and Head- 
pieces, incommoded thoſe untowardly whom they did not wounds And as the Enemy 
could not come up to cloſe with them, ſo neither had they Darts or Javelins to lance at 
them from a diſtance, ſo thatwwhilſt they ſtood expoſed to whole ſhowers of Weapons and 
Stones, without any thing that could ſufficiently cover or defend them, and ſome began to 
flinth, and their whole Army was in a waving uncertain poſture, the Roman Haſtati and 
Principes, with a freſh ſhout, ruſh'd down upon them with their Swords in their hands, | 
whole impetuous Shock the Tyſcans being not able to endure, turn'd their Enſigns, and fled 
in diſorder towards their Camp, but were there intercepted by the Roman Horſe, who 
having fetch'd a compaſs through the Plains, were got before them ; then not being able 
to reach their Camp, they turn'd towards the Mountains ; and having for the molt part - 
flung away their Arms, and abundance of them wounded, they at laſt took ſhelter in 
the great Wood or Forreſt Ciminia : The Romans having flain many thouſands of the 
Twſcans, and taken Eightand thirty Colours, made themſelves Maſters alſo of their Camp, 
and therein of a mighty Booty. Then a Council of War was held about purſuing the 


Enemy. 
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The Ciminian Wood was in thoſe days more impaſſable and dreaded, now the German 
Thickets in later times ; for never till that day had it been frequented or travelld through fo 
much as by Merchants; nor had any one ſcarce, but the General himſelf, the courage to 
adviſe a march into it ; the reſt had not yer forgot the Caudian Difaſter. Whereupon, 


amongſt the Officers preſent, the Conſuls Brother (ſome call him 24. Fabius Ceſo, others, 


C.Claudins, and ſay, he was the Conſuls Brother only by the Mothers f1de) offered himſelf 


to go out as a Scout or Spy, and in ſhort time to bring them a full account of all things 
neceſſary to be known. He had in his Youth been bred up with ſome Friends to his Fa- 


* mily, at Czere, where he was taught the Tuſcan Learning, and ſpoke readily their Lan- 
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guage: Some Authors I have met with, that tell us, The Roman Children were wont to be 
inſtructed in the Tuſcan Letters in thoſe days, as they are now 1n the Greek, Bur 'tis more 
probable that this Gentleman had ſome ſpecial Accompliſhment, or elſe he would 'not in 
{o bold a maner have hazarded himſelf amongſt the Enemy. His only Companion 1s 
ſaid to have been a Servant that had been bred up with him, and ſo not ignorant of 
the Language. In their Journy they made it their main buſineſs, to get in a ſummary ſu- 
perficial way, the nature of the Province they were going into, and the names of the 
chief Perſons therein, that when they fell into Diſcourſe, they might not be taken tardy 
in any groſs Ignorance or miſtake. They went in Shepherds habit, arm'd with the uſual 
Weapons of Country Boors, each of them with a Faulchion, and two Javelins ; yet was 
it not their Tongue, their Garb, or their Arms, that kept them from being known, ſo 
much as that preſumption the Enemy had, That no Stranger would be fo mad as to ven- 
ture into the Ciminian Woods. Well! forwards they went (by report) as far as to the Ca- 
mertines in Umbria, where the Roman adventured to diſcover who they were; /and being 
admitted into the Senate, treated with them, as from the Conſul, about an Alliance ; They 
were civilly entertain'd, and ordered to acquaint him, That if he would march that way, 
they would furniſh his Army with a Months Proviſion ; and alſo, That their Youth ſhould be ready 
to be lifted in their Service. Thele tidings being brought back to the Conſul, he ſent away 
the Baggage before at the beginning of the Night, and after them the Infantry : Himſelf 
ſtaying behind with the Horſe, as ſoon as it was Day, began to skirmiſh with the Enennes 
Guards, that were planted without the Woods; and having amuſed them as long as he 
thought fit, returns to his Camp, and marching out at another Port before Night, overtook 
his Army; and the day following, by break of Day, was got upon the top of the Hill 
Ciminins : From whence having a full proſpect of the rich Plains of Ezrruria, he fent out 
Parties to Forrage and bring in Prizes ; but by that time they had got together a brave 
Booty, certain tumultuary Troops of the Errurian Peaſants, ſuddenly raiſed by the Princes 
of that Country who had taken the Alarm, began to make Head againſt them, but in fuch 
a diſorderly faſhion, that whilſt they came to reſcue the Booty, they had very like to have 
become a Prey themſelves: They being ſlain, or put to flight, the now viRorious Roman 
Army, plundered and waſted the Country all round at therr pleaſure, and ſo with great 
Riches and plenty of all things returned to ther Camp ; where by that time were arrived 
fve Commiſſariez, and two Tribunes of the Commons, with peremptory Orders from the 
Senate tothe Conſul, That he ſhould not offer to paſs through the Ciminian Forreſt: Glad they 
were that they came too late to hinder his Victory, and with the joytul news thereof haſtned 
back to Rome. 

By this Expedition the War was encreaſed, and its flames further ſpread rather than ex- 
tinguiſh'd ; for all that Tra& bordering on the toot of the Ciminian Mountains, felt the 
{mart of this Invaſion, which fill'd not only the Tuſcans, but all the Marches of Umbria 
with Indignation and deſires of Revenge; ſo that a greater Force than ever came up to 
Sutrium, and not only advanc'd their Camp out of the Woods, but for eagerneſs of Fight- 
ing, drew up as faſt as they could in the plain Field, leaving the Enemy a convenient ſpace 
to put themſelves in Array over againſt them ; but finding them decline an Engagement, 
cameup and Bearded them almoſt at their very Trench and Ramprre ; and then obſerving 
further, that the Enemy had alſo withdrawn all their OQut-guards into their Works, the 
Soldiers clamourd to their Generals to ſend for their allowance of Vitals, that they 
might eat it there, for they would continue 1n their Arms ; and either in the Night, or 
elle as ſoon as ever it was Day, fall upon the Enemy. The Roman Army was no leſs 
impatient than they, but at the Generals Command kept in ; it was now well near four 
of the Clock 1n the After-noon, when he ordered them to take their Refection, and then to 
be ready in their Arms whenever he ſhould give the Signal : In the mean time he made a 
ſhort Speech, extolling to them the Samnites Courage, and debaſing the Tuſcans, ſaying, There 
Was no compariſon either of this Enemy to that, or im their numbers ; beſides, that he bad another 
Engine at work, which in due time they ſhould be acquainted with, in the interim it was fit ts 
be concealed: By this dark intimation he made ſhew as if the Enemy were betrayed by tome 
of their own, thereby to keep up his Mens Spirits, leſt they ſhould be diſcouraged at their 
multitudes ; anJ this pretence ſeem'd the more probable, becaule they lay unfortified. The 
Soldiers after ſupper betook themſelves to their Reſt, and being raiſed about the fourth 
Watch [that 1s, between two and three a clock in the Morning] without any _ 
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only 1n their raturn 1n a diſorderly march, not 
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ſtood to their Arms. The ſnapſack-boys and rabble that followed. the ad . pick- 
axcs and ſhovels diſtributed amongſt them, to caſt down the Re __ my on 
Trenches with the Bank, whul'ſt the Army was drawn up within the Circuit of the Works : 
The ſelected Regiments were placed at the entrance of the Ports, and all things being in 
readineſs, the _ was given a little before Day, (which in Summer Nights is the tim 
of the ſoundeſt {leep) then the Rampire being level, they march'd forth in good order all 
at once, and charg'd the Enemy on all ſides, as they lay along ſcattered upon the Ground : 
ſome before they were ſtirring, others in their Tents Ine, 1 
part haſtning in that ſudden fright to pet on their Arms, were ſurpriz'd and cut to pieces ; 
ſome few had put on thewr Armor, but having neither Leaders, nor any certain Com- 
mand to follow, were eafily routed and purſued by the Horſe, ſome towards their Camp 
and others to the Woods, which of the two prov'd the ſafer refuge: For the Camp iN 
the Field was that or over-run, what Gold or Silver found, ordered to be brought in to 
che Conſul, the reſt of the Spoil allow'd to the Soldiers. Here was ſlain and taken of the 
Enemy to the number of Sixty thouſand. Some Authors will have this eminent Battel to 
be fought at Peruſia, beyond the Ciminian Woods, and that the City of © Rome was in no 


- little pain, for fear their Army intercepted in thoſe dangerous Forreſts, ſhould have been 


cut off by the united Forces of the Taſcans and Umbrians : Whereſoever it was, 'tis cer- 
tain the Romans had the glory of the Day; ſo that ſoon after there came Ambaſſadors 
from Peruſia, Cortona, and Aretium, which were then the Capitol Cities of all Tuſcany, 
ſuing tothe Romans for Peace and Alliance, who obtained a Truce for the term of Thirty 
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Whilſt theſe Exploits were a&ed: in Erruria, the other Conſul C. Marcizs Rutilus won 
the Town Aliifas from the Samnites, and reduc'd ſeveral other Caſtles and Villages, either 
demoliſh'd by ſtorm, or ſurrendred intire. Likewiſe at the ſame time the Riman Fleet, un- 
der P.Cornelizs, whom the Senate had made Admiral, ſet Sail for Campania, and being ar- 
riv'd at Pompeii, the Sea-men made a deſcent on Land to forage the Territories about 
Nuceria; and having plundered the —— laces, whence they might ſafely return 
to their Ships; allured with the ſweetneſs of Spoif (as uſually it falls out) they rambled fur- 
ther, and gave an Alarm to the Enemy, and might every one have eaſily been cut off 
as they were ſtragling about the Fields, bur ir AI no body met with them there; 

ot far from their Ships, the Boors of the 
Country fell upon them, eaſed them of all their Booty, kill d part of them, and the reſt 
ſecard themſelves aboard, 

The advance of Q. Fabivs beyond the Ciminian Woods, as at firſt it terrified Rome, over- 
joy'd the Sanmites; they had it reported; That the Roman Army was ſurrounded and beſie- 
ged: They fancied, that the Defeat at the Caudian Paſſes was to be afted over again ; That the 
ſame rapactouſneſs had inveigled that Peo le which was . ahways — on their Neighbors, 
into thoſe unpaſſable Woods, where, no doubt, they would be exvironed and deſtroyed, not ſo much 
by their Enenues Arms, as the diſadvantages of the Place, Nor was this rejoycing with- 
out a kind of Envy, that Fortune had turn'd the glory of conquering the Romans from the 
Samnites, and caſt it upon the leſs deſerving Tuſcans. Therefore they raiſed Men and Arms 
amain in all parts, to cruſh to pieces the Conſul C: Marcius, refolv'd if he would notſtand 
a Battel, to advance directly through the —_— and Sabines to joyn the Etrurians. But 
the Conſul met them by the way, where a fierce Battel was fought between them, with 
uncertain event ; and though it were indeed but a drawn Game, yet the rumor went that 
the Romans were worſted, becauſe feveral Perſons of —_ and Colonels, and one 
Commiſſary-General of their {ide were {lain, and eſpecially, for that the Conſul limſelf 


alf awake, and the greateſt 
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was wounded. Fame, which always makes bad News worſe, had ſo augmented the loſs, 


that the Senate were in no little pain and perplexity, and reſolved to have a Dictator cho- 
ſen ; nor did any Man doubt but Papirins Curſor, the mon Warrior of that Age, ought 
to be the Man; but neither knew they how with ſafety to ſend a Currier into Sammizm, 
nor were they certain that the Conſul Marcius was living to chuſe him. And as for the 
other Conſul Fabins, they knew he had a private pique and mortal Grudge againſt Pa- 
irius ; [upon the Controverſie mention'd in the laſt Book] which Gm leſt it ſhould 
Lande the Publick Service, they Decreed to ſend to him certain Perſons of Quality, ſuch 
as had been Conſuls, who not only in the Name of the State, but by their private Influ- 
ence ſhould perſwade hum, That he would for his Countries ſake remit all thoſe old Animoſities. 
When they came to him, and had ſhewed him the Senates Order, and ufed what Ar- 
guments they thought moſt ſuitable; the Conſul all the while fixing his Eyes upon the 
Ground, went away without ſpeaking a word, leaving them altogether doubtful what he 
would do : But in the dead time of the Night following (as the manner 1s) he nominated 
L. Papirias Ditator ; when the Meſlengers came to return bim thanks for over-ruling ſo 
worthily his private Reſentments, he continued ſtill his obſtinate ſilence, and without utter- 
ing & {yllable, diſmiſsd them, that ic might appear with how great a Stomach, andagainſt 
the grain, he comply'd with the Senates Command. Papirizs appointed C. funius Bubul- 
cus General of the Cavalry; and whilſt he Sy a Law for the Ravdying = 
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Command, an ill Omen happened, that cauſed him to adjourn the Proceedings, for the 
Ward Faucia happened by Lot to have the firſt place in delivering their —_ which 
was noted for 44 nary For two former Years when they began the Poll,in one of which the 
City was taken, _ inthe other the Caudine Agreement made : Belides, Macer Licinirs 
had made that Ward of 1ll preſage, by a third Defeat receiv'd at Cremera. 

However, next day repeating the Auſpices, the Di&tator ſetled his Commiſſion, and 
march'd away with the new raiſed Forces to Lorgulz; and having receiv'd the old Legions 
fromthe Conſul Marcivs, drew out into the Field, that he might not ſeem afraid of the 
Enemy : Butwas they ſtood in Array, neither {1d offering to fall on, the Night approach'd 
and obliged them to retire to their reſpective Camps, where-they continued quiet for ſome 
days, neither diffident of their own ſtrength, nor {hghting their Enenes. In this 1nte- 
rim ſome Action happened in Etruria, for. a Battel was fought with an Army of the Um- 
brians, but the Enemy rather chaſed away, than much Blood ſhed, tor though they Charg'd 
pretty briskly at firſt, they did not ſtand to it. Smarter Work there was at Vadimon Lake, 
where the Tuſcans had levyed a new Army according to their Sacred Law, whereby one- 
Man choſe another for his Comrade, and all were: ſwors to live and dye together; \o that nor 
only their Numbers, but their Courage was greater than ever before; the Charge manag'd 
with ſuch fury, that neither {1de ſtood to make uſe of their Darts and Lances at a d1{tance, 
but came preſently to hacking one another with their Swords; and as they began the 
Conflict moſt fiercely, fo their rage ſeemed to be encreaſed by its continuance ; tor a long 
time the fortune of the Day was doubttul, as 1t they had not been engaged with Tu/- 
cans, but ſome new and ſtouter Enemy : There was no uſe made of their Heels on either 
fide, thoſe before the Enfigns were laid dead upon the Ground, and that-therr Colours 
might not be withoue a Guard, the ſecond Battalions came up to ſupply the places of 
the firſt; and fo ſtill new Reſerves till the Subſidiary Forces 1n the Rear were brought 
up to the Van. Artlaſt it came to that extremity of danger and fatigue, that the Roman 
Horſe were forced to diſmount, and get over the ſcattered Armor and dead Bots, te rein- 
force thar Foot in the Front, which then appearing as a freih Battalion, firit of all di{- 
couraged and diſordered the Twſcans, and the reſt of the Legionary Soldiers, weak and 
weary as they were, following their ſucceſsful Charge, broke through at laſt the Enenues 
Ranks : Now the Tuſcan obſtinacy began to yield, hrſt ſome particular Bands to ſhrink, 
and by and by all of them that were left, betook themſelves to a plain Run. From this 
Day may be calculated the ruine of the Tuſcans, who had ſo long flouriſh'd in Wealth and 
Power ; their main ſtrength being cur off 1n this Battel, and ther Camp 1n the ſame Hear 
taken and plundered. | | 

- With equal hazard, but at laſt with the hike glonous Succeſs was the War in Samnium 
carryed on ; where beſides other ordinary Furniture, the Enemy to render themſelves more 
formidable, ' had made their Armor ſhine with a new kind of garniſhing : For having d1- 
vided their Forces into two Bodies, the one had laid their Shields with Gold, . the other 
with Silver, the faſhion whereof. was thus: The upper part that cover'd the breaſt and 
ſhoulders, was broader, the head even, and the nether end pointed hke a Wedge, that it 
might be wielded the more a1mbly ; their breaſt was covered with a ſort of Spunge, which 
Weapons would not eafily pierce; the left Leg arm'd with an Iron boot, their Head- 
pieces -contriv'd with lofty Creſts, to make them ſeem ſo much the taller.; the Soldiers, 
with' the Gold-colourd Shields, wore Coats of divers colours ; the others with Silvered 
Arms, were all in white Linnen, theſe had the Right Wing, the others the Left. The Ro- 
ans had notice before what brave Armor they had provided, and. were taught by their 
Officers, That a Soldier was then truly terrible, not when he was trickt up in Gold and Silver, 
but when he truſted to good hard Iron and Steel, and withal a. good heart and undaunted courage; 
That theſe ſhining Accoutrements, which look'd ſo gay before the Fight, would ſoon loſe their 
Beauty among ft Blood and Wounds, that they were pittiful Armor, but would prove good Booty ; 
That Valor was the Soldiers only Ornament ; That all theſe five things would follow the Vittory, 
and that a rich Enemy s but the better reward to a poor Conqueror. With ſuch Encourage- 
ments Curſor led on his Men to the Battel, himſelf in the Right Wing,. and his General 
of the Horle in the Left. Both fides charg'd at one and the ſame inſtant, and as the Con- 
fi& was extream ſharp with the Enemy, ſo no leſs emulation was there between the Di- 
&ator and the Maſter of the Horſe, which ſhould begin the Victory: But ſo it happened, 
that Junius with a rouzing Salute from his Left Wing, firſt difordered the Enemies Right, 
Crying out, That he did but Offer up to the Devil, thoſe Soldiers of theirs whom they had al- 
ready, after the Samnute faſhion, Devoted to him, and deck'd up accordingly in Garments and 
Arms of a colour ſuitable for Sacrifices, "The Dictator perceiving Funins had made them 
give Ground : hat, lays he 1n a rage, ſhall Victory begin from the Left Wing ? And ſhall the 
Kight, where your Diftator commands in Perſon, Iacquey after anothers Fortune, and not carry 
away the greateſt Honor of the Day ? Thus he encourag'd his Men; nor did the Horle give 
place to the Foot for bravery, or the inferior Officers to the Commanders in Chief; 4. 
Falerizs from the Right Wing, and P. Decizs from the Left, both Perlons of Conſular D1- 
gnity,' rode up to the Cavalry placed on the reſpe&ive Wings, calling upon them 7o rake 
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a ſhare with them in the glory of the Field, by Charging the Enemy on the Flanks : This new 
terror invading the Enemy on either fide, and at the ſame time the Infantry puſhing on 
with repeated ſhouts, utterly diſordered the Sammites and put them to flight: Now were 
the Fields covered with the Bodies of the (lain, and ſtrew'd thick with the Armor, which 
cre-while was fo brave and glorious. At firſt they took ſhelter in their Camp, but t 
was too hot to hold them, for before Night 'twas taken, plundered, and made a Boats 
of, The Dictator, by a Decree of the Senate Trung where the Armor taken from 
the Enemy made the beſt part of the ſhow, and ſeem'd ſo magnificent, that the guilc 
Shields were divided amongſt the Wardens of the Goldſmiths Company, therewith to 
beautifie the publick Market-place : And hence, they ſay, began the Cuſtom of the &&- 
diles to adorn the City-buildings in their ſolemn Proceſſions, when the Sacred Images and Relicks 
were carryed about for Pomp in Silver Chariots. Thus the Romans indeed imployed thele gay 
Arms of their Enemies to the honor of their Gods ; but the Campanians out of Pride, and 
inveterate hatred to the Samnires, . were wont to Arm their Sword-players (which was part 
of the Entertainment at their great Feaſts) with this attire, and then in joke, call them 
Samnit3. The ſame Year the Conſul Fabizs fought with the reſt of the Tuſcans at Peruſia, 
which City had broken the Truce, where he obtain'd without much difficulty, an indie: 
table Victory, and had taken the Town it ſelf by ſtorm (for he was come up Victorious 
to the very Walls) if they had not ſent out Commiſſioners to ſarrender it. Having plac'd 
there a ſtrong Garifon, and referr'd to the Senate the Agents that came from the reſt of 
Etruria to ſupplicate for Peace : He made his entry into Rome in Triumph, for a more ſo- 
hd Victory than thar of the Dictator himſelf. Nor was a ſmall ſhare of the Honor obtaine4 
by the Samnites Conquelt aſcribd to the Commutlary-Generals, P. Decizs, and M. Valerins, 
whom therefore at the next Ele&tion the People unanimouſly preferr'd, the one to be Con- 
ful, the other Pretor. 

The other Conſul was Fabizs, he being ſtill continued in that Honor for his excellent 
Service in ſubduing of Tuſcany : But upon the Lot Sanmium this Year fell to his Charge, 
and Tuſcany to Decius. The former, march'd againſt the City called Nuceria Alfaterna 
ſone of the furtheſt Cities of Campania, beyond Veſuvins, to this day call'd Nocera] and 
though they begg'd for Peace, he would not grant it, becauſe they had refuſed it formerly 
when *twas offered, ſo that they were forced to ſurrender themſelves at Diſcretion. With 
the Samnites he fought a pirch'd Battel, but the Enemy was ſoon put to the rout; nor 
would ('tis like) the memory of that Field have been left upon Record, but becaule it was 
there that the a—_— firſt appear'd in Arms againſt the Romans : The Pelignians fol- 
lowed the Marſians both in their Revolt and their Fortune. No leſs favorable was the Die 
of War to Decius the other Conſul, for he compell'd the Tarquinians for fear of his Arms, 
to find his Soldiers Corn, and beg for a Truce of forty Years. He took divers Caſtles 
from the Yol/inians, of which ſome he demolih'd, that they might not harbor the Enemy ; 
By carrying the War round about againſt all that made any reſiſtance, he rendered him- 
{elf fo ternble; that the whole Tuſcan Nation made humble Addrefles to him for Peace, 
but could obtain nothing thereof; all that he would vouchſafe them, was a Truce from 
Year to Year, and for = favor he made them: pay off his Army for that Year, and give 
all his Soldiers two Coats apiece. The Afﬀairs of Tuſcany being thus ſeiled, were again 
embroiPd by the ſadden revolt of the Umbrians, a Peaple that had not yet taſted the Ca- 
lamities of War, any further than ſome ſmall damage ſuſtained by the Roman Arnues 
march through their Country. They having raiſed all ther own Youth in Arms, and ſo- 
licited a great part of the Twſcans to Rebel, had got together fo great an Army, that they 
began to ſpeak very magmticently of themſelves, and no leſs contemptibly of the Re- 
mans, boaſting, That they would leave Decius behind them in Etruria, and march to rights to 
Rome, and attack the City. The Conſul Decius having m_—_— of this Deſign, quits 
Tuſcany, and with long Marches haſtens towards the City, till he came into the ſmall Pro- 
vince Pupinia [not above eight miles from Rome] where he waited the Enenues motions. 
Nor had they at Rome ſlight apprehenſ1ons of this Umbrian Invaſion, but were ſomewhat 
frighted with their menaces, as having experienced by the miſchiefs the Gawls did them, 
how unſafe and indefenfible their City was againſt a Potent Enemy ; therefore the Senate 
diſpatch'd away Orders to the other Conſul Fabias, That if without too great a prejudice to 
"Affairs he could ſpare any time from the Samnites War, he would ſpeedily advance with bis Army 
into Umbria. The Conſul readily obey'd, and with long and weary Marches comes up 
to Mevania, where the Umbrian Forces then quartered. His unexpected arrival (whom 
they thought far enough off, and ſufficiently embarras'd with the other War in Samnium) 
pur the Umbrians 1nto ſuch Conſternation, that ſome adviſed to retire to their fortified 

Towns; others, to relinquiſh the War altogether. But one {mall Canton or tract of their 

Country (which they call Materina) not only continued all the reſt in Arms, but ſpurr'd. 

- them on to a preſent Battel, ſo that they 'began to aflault Fahivs as he was entrenching his 
Army : who: 9a them come on (ſo faſt; call'd off his Men from their work, and as 

well as the time and ground would permit,  marſhall'd them in order ;, and having re- 

counted their gallant Services as well 1n: Toſreny as Samnium, He bids them now go on, at 
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one blow to compleat their Trinmphs, and put an end to th little Appendix of the Etrurian War, 
and eſpecially not to forget to revenge thoſe impious and audacions Speeches, whereby they had 
threatned to attack and plunder the City of Rome. The Soldiers received theſe Commands 
with ſuch chearfulneſs, that their loud Acclamations interrupted is Harangue ; and even 
before the fignal given by the ſound of Trumpets and Cornets, they ran amain'npon the 
Enemy, as if they had had todo only with Women or Children; tor, wonderful it is to 
relate ! how at the very firſt they flew in amongſt the thickeſt of them, and wreſted b 
main ſtrength the Standards out of the hands of thoſe that carryed them, and afterwar 
carryed the Standard-Bearers themſelves Priſoners to the - Conſul ; how they pull'd and 
hurried whole droves of armed Men (as if they had been Sheep or Calves) out of one Ar- 
my into tother 3 and where-ever there was any reſiſtance made, the buſineſs was done, 
not fo much with their Swords as with their Bucklers, thumping the Enenues ſhoulders 
with the Boſſes of their Shields they tumbled them down before them; abundance more were 
taken Priſoners than kild, and the general cry throughout the Field, was, Down with your 
Arms, {o that in the very heat of the Skirmiſh, moſt of the principal Authors of the War 
yielded up themſelves ; and on the morrow, and the days following, the reſt of the People 
of Umbria likewiſe made their ſubmiſſions ; only the Inhabitants of Orriculum (a Frontier 
Town towards the Samnites) were received into Friendſhip upon their Parole, and giving 
of Hoſtages. | : 
Fabius thus a Conqueror in anothers Province, returns again to his own Charge in Sam- 
vium; and for his good Services as laſt Year the People continued him in the Conſulſhip, 
ſo this Year when Ap. Claudixs and I. Volumnmias were Conſuls, the Senate continued his 
Command of the Army, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition that Appizs could make againſt 


ic. In ſome Annals I find, that when this Appizs put in to be Conſul, his Ele&ion was 


obſtructed by L. Furins, a Tribune of the Commons, till ſuch time as he had refign'd his 
Officeof Cenſor. However, having at laſt got to be Conſul, the War with the Salen- 
tines (then newly declared Enemies) falling by Lot to his Colleague, he remain'd at Rome, 
buſie to encrealſe his Fortune by the management of Civil Aﬀairs, ſince the Honor of the 
Wars was conferd upon others. Nor had YVolummius any cauſe to repent of his Province, 


. for he fought many fortunate Battels, and - took ſeveral of the Enemies Cities by Storm : 


He was a free beſtower of the Spoil amongſt his Soldiers,and this Bounty, which of its ſelf is 
an attractive and wifining Quality, he rendred yet more charming by his natural Cour- 
tefie and famihar obliging Behavior ; by which Arts, as he gain'd the affections of his Sol- 
diers, ſo he rendred them willing to run any hazards, or endure any Toil, 2. Fabizze on 
the other part, in Quality of Pro-Conſul, had an Engagement with the Samnites near the 
City Allifas, where the work was not long a doing, * Enemy was routed and beat into 
their Camp, nor could they have held that if there had been Day-light enough to attack 
it ; however they were hem'd in before 'twas dark, and Guards kept all Night that none 
might eſcape. In the Morning they began to capitulate, and it was granted, That all the 
Samnites among} them ſhould be let go, paſſing under the Gallows only with @ ſingle Garment an, 
Buc for their Confederates there was no ſuch proviſzon made, ſo that they all, to the num- 
ber of 5000, were ſold for Slaves : Such as alledg'd themſelves to be Hernicks, were ſet a- 
part, and ſent to Rowe to be diſpoſed of by the Senate, who ordered them to be ſecured 
in ſeveral places amongſt the Larinves, till enquiry might be made, Whether they came as 
Voluntiers, or were prels'd to ſerve the Sammtes againſt the Romans ; which whole matter 
the new Conſuls P. Cornelizs Arvine, and 2. Marcins Tremul:zs,were ordered to examine and 
report to the Senate. But this Rri& Proceeding was very ill reſented by the Hernicks, who 
met 11 a general Dyet or Convention at Anzgnia, where all the Tribes of the Hernicks, 
except the Alatrines, Ferentines and Verulanes, proclaim'd War againſt the Romans. 

New. Inftrre@ions alſo happened in Sammriurs, (for Fabies was gone thence) the Towns 
Galatia nd Sora, andthe Roman Gariſons therein, being not only aflaulted and put co the 
Sword, but odious Cruelties exerciſed on the Bodies of ſuch as were taken alive : To re- 
venge which Inlolence, P. Cornelize was diſpatch'd thither with an Army, and Marcin 
appointed to march againſt the new Enemies, for by this tme War was declared againſt 


tween the two Canfuls, and cut off all Intelligence, ſothat they remain'd for ſeveral days 
together utterly tphorant of, and fohcitous about each others condition : The ſame apprehen- 
fions ſpread throughout Rome to 'that degree, that all fat to bear Arms [that is, from 19 
Years of Age to 47. were obhkged to take the Mihtary Oath, and two Armies liſted to 
be ready upon any ſudden emergency. But after all, this Hermick War gid not prove an- 
fiverable exherto the preſent Terror, or the ancient Glory of that Natt6n ; for having 
attempted — worth relating, and being thrice one after another, in a very few days 
fpace, bear otit of the places where they had Poſted themſelves, they deſired - ou Days 
eruce, that _ that time they 'mighr lend to creat with the Senate ; in conſideration of 
which, they yielded toraiſe the Roman Army two. Months pay and Corn, and allow every 
Soldier a new Tumck. The'Senate referr'd them back again to Martims, arm'd with a 
ipecial Commiſffion to treat with them, who received them to Mercy upon mn cm 

ubmiſſion 


a} wo and other Hernicks, In the firſt place, the Enemy ſeized all the Paſſes be- 
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ſabmiſfion of the whole Nation. T he other Conſul Os Ka though hs combed 


ſuperior in ſtrength to the Enemy, yet was ſhrewdly incommoded by the diſadvantages of 
the Country ; for the Enemy had block'd up all the Roads, and poſlefled themſelves of 
all convenient Paſſes to cur off all Proviſions ; nor could he, though he every day chal- 
leng'd them to a pitch'd Field, provoke them to it ; for '*twas plain, That neither could 
the Samnites endure a preſent Battel, nor the Romans any long ſpinning out of the War. 
But the approach of Aarcins, after his quelling the Hernicks, to the aid of his Colleague, 
the Enemy _ a neceſlity of engaging, conſidering, that whereas they could ſcarce 
ook upon themſelves as a Match for one Sake Army, if they ſhould ſuffer both Armies 
to join, they muſt needs be ruined: Hereupon, they advanc'd to meet Marcirs, and ſet up- 
on his Forces on a ſudden, in the diſorder neceſſarily attending an haſty March ; however 
he cauſed his Soldiers preſently to diſpoſe of their Baggage, and make ready to Char e. 
Ac the firſt Encounter the Shout was heard into the other Conſuls Camps, and 
and by the Clouds of Duft ſeen at a diſtance gave him further notice, who immediatly 
commanded his Soldiers to their Arms, and leading them on in a running March, charges 
1n upon the flank of .the Enemy; whilſt they were in the heat of the former Engage- 
ment, Crying out to is Men, That it would be the greateſt cowardize and diſgrace in the 
World, if they ſuffered the other Army to carry away a double Vitory, and ſhould not afſume 
to themſelves the Honor of that War which was their proper tack. Thus where-ever he Charg'd 
he broke in, and having pierc'd through the midſt of the Enemies Battalions into their 
Camp, which he found unguarded, he let the ſame on fire : As foon as Marcizre's Troops 
ſaw thoſe flames before them, and the Samnites perceiv'd the ſame behind them, *twas time 
for the Samnites to betake them to their heels, but in vain; they could not with ſafety 
eſcape on either fide, a vaſt {laughter was made in every place; until after Thirty thou- 
{and of them {lain, the Confuls ſounded a Retreat, and joyn'd their Forces, congratu- 
lating each other for the Victory, when, behold, at a diſtance, they diſcovered certain 
freſh Regiments of Sammites, new raiſed, and coming to reinforce the former Army, 
but indeed ſerved only to compleat the Slaughter. For withont waiting for any word of 
Command, the Romans made at them, Crying out, They would welcome them with an ill 


| handſel: The. Conſuls conniving at their torwardneſs, knowing theſe new raw Troops, 


terrified with the diſaſter of their old experienc'd Soldiers, would never be able to ſtand 


: before them ; nor were they deceived, for all the Samnites Forces that were left, old and 


new, fled as faſt as they conld to the Mountains; whither the Romans advancing after 


them, the poor Wretches found no place ſtrong enough to ſhelter them, for even on the - 


tops and clifts of the higheſt Mountains where they had poſted themſelves, they were at- 
tack'd, beat down, and deſtroyed. And now they all with one voice ſupplicate for Peace, 
and upon conditions of bringing in ſo much Corn to the Army, giving them a Years pay, 
and every Soldier a new Coat; they had Quarter, and leave to ſend Ambaſſadors to the 
Senate. Cornelizs continuing in Samnium, Marcins returns to Rome to Triumph over the 
Hernicks, and his Statue on Horſe-back was by a Decree of the Senate erected in the 
Forum, juſt before the Temple of Caftor. To the three States of the Hernicks that were 
unconcern'd in the War, wiz. The Alatrines, Verulanes, and Ferentines, hiberty was granted 
to continue their own Laws (becauſe they choſe that, rather than to be made tree of 
Rome) and to Marry amongſt themſelves, thoſe of one City with the Inhabitants of an- 
other, which Priviledge, they only of all the Hernicks enjoy'd for a good while after. As 
for the Anagnians, and the reſt that began the War, they were aanutted to be Enfran- 
chized, without right of Voting : But os holding of General Aſſemblies or Councils, 
and Marrying out of one Nation into another, or Leaving any Magiſtrates of their own 
(fave only 1n relation to their Religion and Sacrifices) were protubited. The ſame Year 
the Temple of Safery was begun to be built by C. F«niws Bubulcws, now Cenſor, which 
when he was Conſul he had vowed to erect if he proſpered in the Sammites War; and by 
order from him and his Colleague 24. Valerins Maxime, great High-ways and Cawleys 
were made through the. Fields round the City, at the charge of the Pubhck : Alſo the 
League with the' Carthaginians thethird time renewed; their Ambaſſadorsthat came for that 
purpoſe being very civilly treated, and Preſents made to them. | 
The ſame Year had Ikewiſe a Diator, P. Cornelis Scipio, with P.Decins Mns, Maſter 
of the Horſe, who held the Afemblies for Elections, being the only buſineſs for which 
they were Created, becauſe bath the Conſuls were abſent in the Wars. The Confuls choſen 
were L. Poſt burzins and Tib. Mmucins. But Piſo makes theſe to ſucceed next after 2. Fabizs 
and P. Decius, omitting thoſe two Years wherein Claudius with Volumnins, ahd Cornelizs 
with Marcizs ierv'd that Office : whether he were - miſtaken in digeſting his Year-books, 
or whether he paſsd by thoſe two pair of Confuls on purpoſe, asnot thinking them truly 
fach, is uncertain. This Year the Semmites made Incurkions into the Lands of Stella, be- 
longing to Campania, therefore both Conſuls were ſent into Sammnimn, but advancing ſe- 
veral ways ; for Poſt humins march'd to Tifernum, and Minucins to Bovianum, The firſt 
Batrel happened under the Condu& of Pofthumims at Tifernum, the ſucceſs variouſly report- 


ed; ſome Authors relate, That the Sammites were notably beaten, and Thirty — 
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of them taken Priſoners ; others ſay that *twas a drawn Game, neither fide Victor in the 
Field ; as alſo, that in the Night Poſthumins making ſhew as if he were afraid, privately 


| retired to the Mountains, and the Enemies followed them two Miles, and then they alſo 


Encamped. That the Conſul, to the end he _ be thought to have taken up ſafe and 
well-furniſh'd Quarters, after he ſtrongly fortified his Camp, and ſupply'd 1t with necef{a- 
ries, leaving a ſufficient Guard, did about mid-night draw out the Legions, leaſt encumbred 
with heavy Armor and Baggage, and marches then direQly towards his Colleague, who 

was facing another party of the Enemy, and by advice, perſwades him to engage them ; 
which he did accordingly, and the Diſpute remaining doubtful till the day was far ſpent, 
Poſthumins arrives, claps on his freſh Battalions, and preſently'changed the + pos of Af- 
fairs, and the Enemy already almoſt quite ſpent, and what with wounds and wearineſs un- 
able to fly, were generally {lain, and One and twenty Colours taken. That from hence 
they return'd to Poſt humirs's Camp, where the two Victorious Armies ſetting upon the Ene- 
my, whom the news of their Companions overthrow had rendred heartleſs, eaſily de- 
feated and routed them, got Six and twenty Colours more, took the Samnites General, 
Statius Gellizs, and many others Priſoners, and had the pillage of both Camps. And the 
next day layiag Siege to Bovianum, ſoon took it. And that both Confuls trumph'd with 
much Glory for theſe ſignal Services. Yet there are ſome that write, that the Conſul 1Mi- 
mucius was brought into the Camp grievouſly wounded, and there dyed, and that 2M. Ful- 
wits was made Conſul in his ſtead, and that 1t was he who being ſent to Minucius's Army, 
took Bovianum. The ſame Year Sora Arpinum, and Cenſennia, were recover'd from the 
Samnites, and the great Image of Hercules erected in the Capitol, and conſecrated. 

In the Conſulſhip of P. Sulpicius Sawerrio, and P. Sempronius Sophus, the Samnites deſ1- 
ring either a final end of the War, or at leaſt to delay it, ſent Ambaſſadors to Reme touch- 
ing a Peace, who having in very ſubmiſs terms told their Errand, the Senate gave them 
this Anſwer : That if the Samnites had not ſo often treated for Peace, when they were altoge- 
ther preparing for War, they might upon conference and due terms, hawe anſwered their deſires ; 
but ſince ahvays hither:9 their Wards had prov'd wain, they would now truſt to nothing but Deeds. 
That Sempronius the Conſul would ſhortly be with the Army in Samnum, who being upon ths 
Place, would be beſt able to judge whether in earneſt they intended Peace or War, and as he 
found the ſtate of Affairs, would make Report to the Senate 5 and therefore when he returned 
from thence, their Agents might follow him. Accordingly, after the Army had peaceably 
march'd through all Samnium, every where courteouſly ſupplyed with all forts of Provitt- 
ons, Peace was reſtored to that People, and the ancient League renewed. 


_ The Roman, Arms were now turned againſt the e£quians, old Enemies, though for - 


many Years under the colour of a perfidious Peace they had been ſomewhat quiet. The par- 
ticular Quarrel now with them was, becauſe whilſt the Hernicks were in a good condi- 
tion, they joyning with them, had furmiſh'd the Samnites with Auxiliaries ; and after the 
Herzicks were reduc'd, almoſt that whole Nation had revolted unto and took part with the 
Enemy ; and eſpecially for that when the Romans after Peace concluded with the Sam- 
»ites, had ſent Heralds to theſe e«£quians to demand ſatisfaction for thoſe paſt Injuries, 
They gave out that this was but a tempting them, to ſee if for fear of a War they would be con+ 
tent to become Romans; which how great an happineſs it ts, and how much to be deſired, we 
may learn from the Hernicks, of *2hom, as many as could, choſe rather to be governed by their 
own Laws, than by theſe of Rome; and for the reſt, the making of them free Denizons of 
Rome, was impoſed upon them as a puniſhment. - For ſuch kind of Expreflions uſed in their 
Councils, the Romans reſolved to make War upon them, and. both Conſuls being ordered 
to. manage 1t, advanced within four miles of the Enemy. Whoſe Army (as being a 
People to whom for many Years War had been a ſtranger)having been tumultuoully raited, 
and without good Commanders and Diſcipline, began preſently. to be afraid, and divided 
in their Councils ; ſome were for venturing a Battel, others for ftanding on the defenfive 
only, and making good their, Camp; but moſt of them were much concerned to think of 
the waſting of all their Country, and the deſtruction of their Towns which were now 
left poorly guarded ; therefore. amongſt many Opinions, one at laſt generally prevail'd, 
which was to abandon the care of the Publick, and every man. to regard the ſaving of his 
own private Fortune, and to that purpoſe at the firſt Watch to go every Body his way, and 
convey all their Goods into their Cities, and there defend themſelves. The Enemy having 


thus difperſed themſelves, as foon as 'twas light the Romans put themſielves 1n Battalia, and 


{ceing none come out to oppoſe'them, march up in a full Body towards the adverſe Camp ; 
but when they found there, neither Out-guards placed before the Ports, nor ſaw any Man 
appear upon 'the.Rampire,- nor could hear the- uſual murmur and noiſe of a Leaguer, 
ſtarted with this unwonted filence, 'and fearing ſome Stratagem or Ambuſcade, they made 


an Hault for a while; afterwards getting over the Works, and ſeeing all abandoned, they 
endeavored to. follow the Enemy by the Track; but then meeting with Foot-ſteps tending 


every way, as. having ſcattered themſelves, at: the firſt they. wandred to no purpoſe, but 


afterwards underſtanding. the truth by their 'Scouts, applyed themſelves to attack the {e- 
| veral Cities, and in the ſpace of two months, took One and forty Towns by ſtorm, moſt 
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of which they demoliſh'd and burnt, whereby the whole Nation of the eA&quians was in a 
manner deſtroyed. Over whom a Trumph was celebrated, and terrified by their fate ; 
the Marrucines, Marſians, Pelignians, and Frentanes, ſent their Agents to Rome to treat for 
Peace and Amity, which was accordingly granted. 

- This Year C. Flavizs, a Clerk or Notary of very mean Parentage, for his Father had 
been a Bondman, but by ſome means obtaining a Freedom, got to be an #dile of State ; 
for he was a Man Crafty and Eloquent. In ſome Records I find, that when he appear'd 
ar the Ele&tion, and found his own Tribe willing to Vote for him to be X#dile, but that 
his name could not be received amongſt the Candidates, becauſe he was a Mechanick,and 
got his Living by Writing ; he flung away his Papers, and took an Oath, That he would no 
longer follow that Imployment. But Macer Licinius avers, that he had left off his Pen-craft 
2 good whule betore, having been Tribune, and born two Trwumvirſhips, one for the 
Night-guard for preventing of Fires, and the other for tranſplanting and ſetling a Colony. 
However all agree, that with great ſtoutneſs he made head againſt the Nobility that dil- 
dain'd his low Birth : He firſt publiſh'd the Civil Law, which *till then had been lock'd up 
in the Cabinets of the Pontiffs ; and ſet up Tables in the Grand Guild-hall, like Kalen- 
dars, whereby People might know the Holden, and when the Courts held Pleas, and 
when not. | He conſecrared the Temple of Concord in YVulcans Court, and though Cor- 
nelius Barbatus the Arch-Prieſt, inſiſted, That by the antient Law and Cuſtoms of their 
Fore-fathers, none could Dedicate a Temple but & Conſul, or the General of an Army ; yet he 
was forc'd by the general conſent of the People, to comply, and pronounce the folemn 
words which the Adile was to ſay after him, according to the cuſtom in ſuch caſes; which 


thing was highly reſented by the Nobility, and therefore a Law was exhibited from the - 


Senate to the People, That thence-forwards none ſhould Dedicate either Temple or Altar, with- 
out leave firſt obtained from the Senate, or the major part of the Tribunes. T may add here a 
paſſage in it ſelf ſcarce worth Memoir, but as 'tis an evidence of the fewds between Ple- 
beian Laberty, and the Inſolency of the Nobles: This Flavius coming to viſit his Colleague 
when he lay ſick, fome young Noblemen that were there agreed before hand, that to af- 
front him, they would not nſe up when he came into the Room, whereupon he command- 
ed his Ivory Chair of State to be fetch'd thither, and placing himſelf in that Seat of Ho- 
nor, beheld with contempt the envy of his Enemies. The truth 1s, this Flavins was 
choſen dile by that Factious Rabble, that was firſt encouraged by Ap. Clgndins inthe time 
of his Cenſorſhip, who having Rain'd the Dignity of the Senate by bringing in thither the: 
Sons of Libertines ; and afterwards perceiving that ſuch his Choice was generally condemn- 
ed, and that 1n the Curiz or Aflembly of the Wards, he had not ſo many Abetters of his 
doings as he defired: He intermix'd and admutted many of the ſcum of the Mobile into 
the ſeveral Tribes, thereby debauching both the Forum and C_ Martius, 1n all Elections 
there held. And indeed, this Ele&tion of Flavius was look'd upon as ſuch an Afﬀeront, 
that moſt of the Nobles left off wearing their Rings and Horſe-trappings, (the peculiar 
Marks of their Quality.) The City thence-forwards being divided into two Factions, one 
conſilting of worthy honeſt Men, the encouragers of. the Good and the Brave; the other 
of the Riffraff rabble manag'd by ambitious Upſtarts to promote their Deſigns, and fo it 
continued until 2. Fabius and P. Decius came to be Cenfſors : For Fabius, as well to re- 
eſtabliſh Amity and Concord, as to prevent the choice of Magiſtrates from falling into in- 
digent and inconfiderable hands, retrench'd this over-grown multitude, took them out*of 
the ſeveral Tribes wherein they bore ſway, and caſt them into four diſtin& Tribes by them- 
ſelves, calling them The City-Tribes, becauſe they had no Lands in the Country as the others 
had. Which Contrivance of his, 'tis ſaid, was fo acceptable, .and gratefully recerv'd, that 
it gain'd him the Surname of Maximus [or Moſt Great] which was more than all his Victo- 
ries could obtain. By him alfo it was Ordain'd, Thar all the Knights of Rowe ſhould eve- 
ry Year, onthe fifteenth of Fuly, appear in a General Muſter before the Cenlor. | 
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EpiTOME: 


'M > Colofiies Planted £ ont at Sora," the other at Alba. 4. The Marſians of Carſeola ſubmit to the 
| _ Government. 6. The Colerer of Augurs encreaſed to the number of Nine, who before were 

but Four. 9. A Law for Appeals to be made to the People, was now the third time Conffrm'd, be- 

ing put up by Valerius the Conſul. Two new Tribes added; The Amin, and the Tarentine. 12, &c. War 
Proclaimed againſt the Samnites, and ſeveral Viftories obtain'd over them. 38, &c. In a Battel with the 

. United Forces of the Tuſcans, Umbrians, Samnites and Gauls, where P. Decms, and Q. Fabius were Generals, 
the Roman Army being hatd put to't, and ug-- may P. Decius following the Example of by Father, De- 
voves himſelf, and by by Death gains them a Viftory. Papirius Curſor routes an Army of Samnites, who 
had bound themſelves with a Solemn Oath, not to quit the Field without Viftory. 47. A Cenſe being held, 


and the number taken of the Citizens, there appeared to be 262322. Polls. 


N the Conſulſhip of Lucims Genucius, and Ser. Cornelizs, there being a Vacation almoſt 
from all Wars abroad, the Romans had leiſure to Plant Colonies at Sora and 4/ba: To 
the latter, were ſent fix thouſand to keep under the e£quians: The former, was part 

of the Yolſcian Territories, but of late poſſeſt by the Samnites; thither were carryed Four 


- thouſand. The Inhabitants of Arpinum and Trebula obtain'd this Year the favour of being 


made Free-Denizons of Reme. The Fruſinates were ſentenced to loſe one third part of 
their Lands, becauſe it was found out they had ſolicited the Hernicks to Rebellion. Alfo 
the Conſuls having, according to an Order of the Senate in that behalf, throughly in- 
quired into the whole matter relating to that Inſurretion, the Principal Officers thereof 
were firſt Scourged,and then Beheaded. Yet that the Year might not paſs altogether void of 
Military Action,an Expedition (ſuch as it was) 15 undertaken into Umbria, upon Advice of 
Incurfions that were made by certain Men in Arms out of a kind of a Cave, by whom 
the Parts adjacent were much annoy'd and plunder'd. Intothis Den, or hollow Paſſage 
between the Rocks, the Romans entred with Banners diſplayed ; and by reaſon of the 
obſcurity of the Place, many of chem were ſhrewdly wounded, efj by Stones flung 
at them ; until ſuchtime as they found out the other mouth of the Hole (for it was 24 
Thorow-fare) but then, piling up heaps of Wood at both ends, they ſet Fire to it, the 
{moke and heat of which, thoſe within being no longer able to endure, did at laſt, hopin 

to break through and eſcape, ruſh into the very Flames, and ſo were ſmothered an 

burnt, to the number of about 2000 Armed Men. 'The next Year, M. Livins Demter, 
and C. «Emilizs being Conſuls, the e£quian War broke out again, for they not abiding 
the Colony planted amongſt them, looking upon as a Ganſon placed on their Fron- 
tiers on purpoſe to bridle them, gathered together, and with all ther might endeavored 
to ſtorm it; but the Colony bravely defended it ſelf, and without any help beat them off: 
However, it ſo much ſtartled thoſe at Rome, becauſc they could not think, the «/£quians 
already fo much cruſh'd, would alone of themſelves make an Infurre&tion without ſome 
more Potent Allies to back them : That by means of this Hubbub C. Tunins Bubulcw 
was made Didtator, who with A. Titinins General of the Horſe, marching thither, at 
the very firſt Conflict ſufficiently chaſtiſed the e£quians, and on the eighth Day return'd 
ner ry into Rome, and then that Temple of Concord, which he vow'd "when he was 
_ : ke began to Build whilſt he was Cenſor, he now Dedicated during his - 

torſhip. 

That Year a Grecian Fleet, under the Conduct of Chow a Lacedemonian, arriv'd 
upon the Coaſts of Taly, and ſurprized Thurie a City of the Salentines. Againſt whom 
the Conſul «Emilie being ſent forth, in the firſt Encounter beat them back into their 
Ships, reſtored the Town to its Inhabitants, and Peace to all the Salentine Territories, 
Yetin ſome Annals I read, that Funius Bubulcus the Didtator made an Expedition againſt 
the Salentines themſelves,and that Cleonymus had quitted Italy, before the Romans could come 
up to engage him : who having doubled the Cape of Bruiduſium, Sail'd with a dire&t Wind 
e tithe middle of the Adriatique Gulf, declining the Coaſts of Iraly on the Larbord- 
{ide, uſe there were no Ports or Havens to put 1n at, and afraid of thoſe Nations to- 
wards the Star-bord fide, the Illirians, Liburnians and Iſtrians, ſince they were great Sea- 
Rovers, and infamous for Cruelty and Piracy. Ar length he arnv'd upon the Venetian 
Coaſt, and having Landed a few Men to diſcover the Country ; they gaye an account, 
that the ſtrand that lay before them was but narrow, which having pals'd, there were 


certain Plaſhes over-flow'd with the Sea-tides; That next, and not far off, they _ lee 
ure- 
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Paſture-fields, and further off a ridge of Hills, whence they diſcover'd the Mouth of a 
_ deep River (the name of it was Meduacus) into which they thoughe the Ships mighe 
be brought about, and ride at Anchor as in a ſafe Harbor; whereupon he dire&ed his 
Courſe thither, and gave Orders to Sail up the River : But the Channel was not deep e- 
nough to bear Is biggeſt Veſſels, therefore the Soldiers were put aboard the Barques and 
Pinaces, and fo Landed in a Country well Inhabited, as belonging co three Maritime 
Villages of Padua: Thele they ſer upon, takethe People Captive, get great ſtore of Plun- 
der, and then fer the Houſes on Fire ; and enticed with the ſweetneſs of theſe Spoils 

march up further from their Ships (with which they had left bur a very ſlender Guard.) 
Tidings of this Invalion was ſoon carryed ty Padua, (a Place always in Arms, and upon 
their Guard for fear of their u} Neighbors, the Gavls;) who preſently ſent out two Parties 

one up into the Country where they were playing their Plundering pranks ; the other by a 
By-way directly to the Harbor where their Ships lay(which) was about fifteen Miles off fron) 

that City :) And having cut to pieces the ſmall Guard that was there,” endeavor to Bord 

the Veſlels ; but the affrighted Mariners got them over to the other {ide of the River. No 

leſs ſucceſsful were they on Land againſt: the ſtragling Rovers, who flying back to their 
Ships were intercepred, ſurrounded, and all either kill'd or taken; ſome of the Priſoners 

diſcovered whence their Fleet was, and that their King Cleonymas was but three Mules 

lower : Therefore having ſecured them in the next Village, the Pativins, ſome of thens 
Man'd out their Flat-borttom'd Boats, fitted to paſs the Shallows ; others Imbarqu'd in the' 
Pinaces taken from the Enemy, and fo haſtning down, beſet the main Fleet, which was 

Riding at Anchor little dreaming of any danger, and fearmg not ſo much an Enemy as 

theunknown Coaſts, who being thus ſurprized made no reſiſtance, but made all the Sail 

chey could towards the Sea, being purſued as far as the Mouth of the River; ſeveral of 
their Ships that for fear and haſt run upon the Flats, were taken and burnt ; ſo that£leo- 

nymrrs was glad to be gone, having ſcarce a fifth part of his Fleet left, and without Suc- 

ceſs in attempting to Land in any Coaſt of the Adriatique, returned home, The Stems 

of the Ships, and other Spoils of the Lacedemonians here taken, were ſet up in the old 
Temple of Juno, and there be many yet alive who have ſeen them. The Memorial of 

this Victory 1s yearly celebrated (on the fame day) at Padua, by a folem Skirmiſh of Ships, 

upon the River that runs through the muddle of that City. 

This Year a League was concluded at Rome with the Veſtines at their Requeſt : Soon 
after arriv'd Troubleſom Intelligence from ſeveral parts, that Hetruria was in an Up- 
roar, occafion'd by the ſeditious and civil Broils of the Aretines, who envying the Riches 
of the Cilnii, a very Potent Family amongſt them, would needs expel them by force of 
Arms. Alſo, that the Marſians ſtood out and defended their Territories men the Co- 
lony of 4000 Men that was ſent to Carſeo/i, By reaſon of theſe Tumults, 34. Yalerins 
Maximus was created Dictator, who choſe for his General of the Horſe M.«Emilius Paxlus ; 
for that I rather credit, than that it was (as others relate) 2. Fabins; it being improbable 
that a Perſon of his Age, and who had born the higheſt Honors, would ſerve under Va- 
lerius. The Dictator advancing with his Army, in one Battel routed the Marfians, and 
having driven them into their Fortified Cities, Milionia, Pleſtina, and Freſilia; in few days 
ſpace took all thoſe Places, and having for their further puniſhment taken away part of 
x we Lands, received them again into the Ancient League. Then was the War turn'd 
upon the Tuſcans ; but whil'ſt the Dictator was gone to Rome to conſult the Sooth-layers, 
and take anew his Auſbices, or tokens of good Luck, the Maſter of the Horſe being 
abroad a Forraging, fell into an Embulſcade, loſt ſeveral Colours, and was beat into the 
Camp, after a foul Slaughter, and ſhametul flight of his Men. Now 'tis not probable that 
Fabius ſhould be guilty of ſuch a Miſcarriage, both becauſe, if for any commendable 
Qualities he deſerved his Sir-name of A4oſ# Great, 1t was eſpecially for his Courage and 
excellent skill in Military Aﬀairs; as alſo, for that he muſt needs too well remember Pa- 
pirius's ſevere proſecution againſt him heretofore, to be induc'd by any means to fight again 
in the abſence of the Dictator. : 

The noiſe of this Loſs at Rome terrified them more than the thing deſerved : For as if 
the whole Army had been deſtroy'd, a Ceſlation of all proceedings at Law was Pro- 
claimed, Guards ſer at the Gates, Watches in every Streer, Arms and Darts placed on the 
Walls, and all the younger ſort Liſted to be in readineſs : And forthwith the Dictator was 
diſpatch'd away to the Army, who found all things there in a better poſture than he could 
expect, and very well compoſed by the careful diligence of the General of the Horle : 
The Camp removed to a place of more ſtrength and ſafety ; thoſe Companies who had loſt 
their Colours, left on the bare Earth withour the Works, and allowed neither Tents or 

Coverts, for a puniſhment of their Cowardize; and the whole Army eager for a Bartel, 
that they might the ſooner wipe off the ſtain of the late Diſgrace. Therefore he forth- 
with advanc'd with them into the Country of Roſel/z, whither the Enemy followed : And 
though their late Succeſs had raisd them to a confidence that they could deal well enough 
with the Romans by plain force in a fair Field, yet they were willing to uſe ſome Art and 


Stratagem, which they had found ſo —— There happened ro be nat far _—_ 
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the Roman Camp, a parcel of Houſes half ruinated, belonging to a Village that was burner 
when the Country was over-run ; there having hid a Party, they drove ſome Cartel within 
view of the Corps-du-Guard, Commanded by Cr. Fulvius, a Commuſſary-General; but 
none of them coming out of their ſtation upon this Bait, one of the pretended Herd{-men 
came up almoſt to their Works, and called aloud to the reſt (that ſeem'd for fear to drive 
but {lowly by the Ruines of the aforeſaid Village) asking, What they ſtaid for ? ſince they. 
might ſafe enough drive their Beaſts clean through the Romans Camp. Which words ſome 
Czrites that were preſent, Interpreting to the Commiſlary , fll'd ail the ſeveral Bands with 
Indignation to be thus affronted, and their fingers itch'd to be at them, but durſt not ſtir 
a ſtep without Command : Fulvius bid thoſe that were skilful 1n the Longmen, obſerve, 
Whether the Speech of the Herd{-men were Country-hke, or ſounded atrer a City Dia- 
le&? who acquainted him, That to them they ſeem'd both by their Language and their Looks, to 
be more neat and better bred than Peaſants or Country Clowns: Then go your ways (quoth he) to 
them, and bid them diſcover their Ambuſh, which in vam they have hid ; That the Romans un- 
derſtand all their tricks, and can now be circumvented by their Fraud, no more than vanquiſh'd by 
their Force. This being related to thoſe that lay in wait, preſently they ſtart out of their 
Coverts, and advanc'd their Enfigns all abroad in the open Field : The Commuſlary finding 
them too numerous for his Guard alone to deal with, immediately ſent to advertiſe the 
Di#ator, and defire ſome afliſtance ; whitſt in the mean time he bore the brunt of the 
Enemies Charge. 

Upon this Advice, the DiFator commanded the Soldiers to Arm and march ; they were 
ready almoſt as ſoon as his Orders could be pronounc'd, and ſcarce could they be kept 
from running, being ſpurr'd on as well by defires to revenge their late loſs, as by hear- 
ing the ſhouts of their Fellows that were engag'd, redoubled thicker and thicker as the Con- 


'flit encreaſed. Therefore they puſh one another, and call to the Srandard-bearers to mend 


their pace: But the faſter they march'd, the more earneſt was the Di&tator to have them go 
{oftly. The Twſcans in the mean time, taking the Alarm from the aforeſaid Parties begin- 
ning the Fight, had brought down all their Forces, which by one Meſſenger after another 
was told the Dictator; and, That it was impoſſible for that ſmall Party of ks to reſiſt them, if 
he did not haſten to their Aid, and he himſelf from a little Hill might fee in what danger they 
were. But as he was confident the Commitlary was yet able to maintain the Diſpute, fo 
conſidering himſelf was ſo near to preſerve him from any danger, he was defirous to have 
the Enemy tird out as much as might be, that with his freſh Forces he might fall upon 
them already almoſt ſpent. Though they march'd thus flow, they were come near enough 
for the Horſe to take their carirer for a Charge: However, that the Enemy might not ex- 
pect any ſuch ſudden Attack, he cauſed the Foot to march before, bur with ſpaces between 
their Files, through which the Cavalry might with eaſe advance. The Front had no ſooner 
{et up an Halloo, but the Horſe gallop'd out three quarters {peed fipon the Enemy, who 
being not prepared to entertain a Charge from Horſe, as not expetting any ſuch thing, 
they were amazed and preſently diſordered. Thus though he came late to afliſt his Party, 
almoſt quite hemm'd in, yet as ſoon as he came, he eas'd them of all farther. Toil ; for 
the freſh Men undertook the whole weight of the Conflict, which neither laſted long, nor 
was very dangerous: For the Enemy being worſted, fly to therr Works, and as the Romans 
with Banners diſplayed preſs hard upon them, quitred their Poſts there too, and hudled 
themſelves up 1n an heap at the further fide of their Camp, and endeavoring all to fly at 
once, wedge 1n one another, and ſtuck faſt in the narrow Paſlages of the Ports: A great 

art of them then got up upon the Rampire, either the better to defend themſelves by the 
heighth of the place, or hoping to get over ſomewhere: It happen'd at one place, the 
Mount being not well ramm'd, ſurcharged with the weight of thoſe that ſtood on it, broke 


. down and fell into the Trench, whereupon they cry'd out, The Gods had opened them a paſ- 
* ſage for their eſcape ; and by that means indeed they ſaved themſelves, but moſt of them 


were glad to leave their Arms behind them. By this overthrow both che Forces of the 
Tuſcaus, and their Spirits, were abated ; ſo that agreeing to give the Army a. Years pay, 
and Corn for two Months, they were permitted by the Dictator to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
Rome to negotiate a Peace, which would not bz granted, but a Truce they obtained for 
two Years : The Dictator return'd to the City 1n Triumph. I have ſome Authors, that 
affirm he reduced Erruria without any memorable Battel, having only compoled the Are- 
tines Diſtractions, by making a Reconciliation between the Houſe of the C:/ni, and the 
Commons. M. Valerins was made Conſul upon his Dictatorſhip, though fome tay he was 
{o far from ſeeking that Honor, that *twas conferr'd in his abſence, and that this Ele&tion 
was held by an Inter-regent ; but *tis without diſpute that Apuleirs Panſa was his Col- 
league. 

During their time, all was pretty quict abroad; the Truce, and eſpecially their 1ll ſucceſs 
in the late War, kept the Txſcans in order. The Sammites had 1uffered {o many over- 
throws for ſeveral Years paſt, that thzy were not yet weary of the new League : And ar 
Rome, the drawing out of Multitudes.of the poorer ſort, and planting them in good Colo- 


n1es abroad, where they had Lands and Houſes for nothing, pleaſed the Conumons very - 


well; - 
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well; yer that this Tranquilh might not be every where intire and perfect, a Quarrel was 
ſtarted between the chief of the City, Patricians of the one ſide, and Commoners of the 
other, fomented by the two Ogaluii, Tribunes of the Commons, who hunting for all oc- 
caſions to expoſe and accuſe the Nobiliry, and render them odious to the Commons; after 
ſeveral other progeny had prov'd ineffectual, undertook at length an action that they knew 
would not fail to enflame, not only the Rabble, but the Heads of the Commons, Men 
that had born Conſulſhips and rod in Triumphant Chariots, who now wanted no Offices 
or Honors, but thoſe of Prieſt-hood, which the Nobles had hitherto kept wholly to them- 
ſelves, and not ſuffered the ſame to be pronuſcuouſly enjoy'd by any others : What did they 
do therefore but propoſe a Law, That ſince there were at that time but four Augurs or Sooth- 
ſayers, and as many Pontiffs or Chief Prieſts, and it was thought fit that the number of Prieſ?s 
ſhould be encreaſed, therefore four Pontiffs and five Augurs might henceforwards he choſen out of 
the Commons, to be added to thoſe in being. How this Colledge of Augurs came to be redu- 
ced to the number of Four, unleſs by the death of ſome of them, 1 do not underſtand, 
fince*twas a Rule amongſt the Augurs that their number ought to be odd ; that the three 
Antient Tribes, Ramnes, Titienſes, and Laces, might each have its Augur; orif there need- 
ed more, they ſhould multiply them equally ; as here five being added to four, makes nine, 
thatis, three tor each Tribe. But that which nettled the Nobles, was, That theſe new 
ones were'to be choſen out of the Commonalty, which they reſented no leis than when 
they ſaw the Conſulſhip firſt fall into Plebeian hands; yet they ſhrouded their Envy under 
a cloak of Piety, alledging, That the Gods were much more concern'd in the buſineſs than 
they, who would beſt determine, whether or no their Sacred Myſteries were polluted ; as for them- 


ſelves, all they could do, was, to wiſh well, and pray that no ſevere Tudgment or Calamity might 


for this befal the Common-wealth. Put though they were inwardly vex'd, yet they made the 
leſs earneſt oppoſition publickly, becauſe in ſach Diſputes they were now uſed to be over- 
born, and have 1t carryed againſt them, and ſaw their Competitors the Commons did not 
only aſpire to great Honors, which in former times they durſt not hope for, but were al- 
ready 1n poſſeſſion of all the Higheſt Dignities which had been fo long controverted ; viz. 
a multitude of Conſulats, Cenſorſhips and Triumphs. 

The Debate, 'tis ſaid, touching this Law pro and conv, was chiefly managed between Ap- 
pius Claudius, and Publirs Decirs Mis, who having on either fide alledged and muſter'd up 
much the ſame Argument touching the Rights both of Lords and Commons, as were here- 
trofore uſed for and againſt the Licinian Law, when the matter was firſt ſtarted, that Com- 
moners might be Conſuls: For a cloſe of the Debate, Deciws 1s reported to have repreſent- 
cd in a very lively Deſcription, the reſemblance of his Father, fuch as many preſent had 
ſeen him in his Gown 1n the Gabine Tuck, and ſtanding over his Javelin, in which Habit 
he Devoted himſelf for the People and Legions of Rowe, Publius Decius the Commoner Con- 
ſul (quoth he) was then as pure and Relig iors in the ſight of the Immortal Gods, and altogether 
as acceptable as if T. Manhus his Collague (a Patrician) had been devoted: and can we imagine 
that the ſame man might not rightly have been choſen, to Officiate the Publick Divine Ser- 
vices of the People of Rome ? Is tha the Doubt, that the Gods ſhould not as readily hear his Pray- 
ers, as they would thoſe of Appis Claudius? Is the latter more pure in his private Devotions, or 
does he ſerve the Gods more religiouſly than the former ? What cauſe is there to repent of the 


Vows made by ſo many Plebeian Conſuls and Dictators, either when they firſt ſet out with © 


their Armies, or in the very heat of Battels? Let us number the Commanders in Chief ever ſince 
Aﬀairs begun to fall under the management of Commoners, and reckon up the ſeveral 'Tri- 
umphs, zt ill appear, the Commons hawe no cauſe to bluſh at their own Nobility. Tha 1 am 
ſure of, whenever any mighty dangerons War happens, the Senate and People of Rome do not 
repoſe more confidence in their Patritian, than in their Plebeian Commanders : Since this is ſo, 
how can it ſeem an indignity to God or Man, if to thoſe great and illuſtrious Perſonages, whom 
you have dignified with Ivory Chairs of State, with Robes of Honor of all ſorts, with Tri- 
umphant Crowns and Laurels; and whoſe Houſes are above others rendred Glorious with the affix'd 
ſpoils of Enemies, you ſhall alſo add the Sacred Accoutrements of Pontiffs and Augurs? He that 
hath already becn deck'd in the Ornaments ef Almighty Jupiter, and being drawn through the 
City in a Chariot of Gold, hath mounted the Capitol, ho can think it too much to ſee the ſame 
Perſin that hath thirs appear d as a God to Men, to ſhew himſelf an Fumble Suppliant to the Gods ? 
to hold in Triumphal Hands the Sacred Cup, er Holy-water-pet, and the Divining Wand, «r 
Croſter Staft? and with a weiled Head to kill the Sacrifices, or take the Iucky Augunes for the 
Publick ? When Poſterity ſhall read the ſtile of ſome brave Man upon his Statue, and find there 
ſo many Conſulats, Centorſhips, avd Trumphs, Wl! they think you be frighted, if you ſhall 
have added thereunto an Augurihip, or t&e Pontificial Dignity * For my part, IT werily hope 


(with reverence and the good leave of the Gods be it ſpoken) That by the Beneficence of the People | 


of Rome we are now ſuch, as by our Quality may bring as much Credit and Honor to the Prieſtly 
Function, as we ſhall derive from it : And that we deſire it more in reſpect of the Service of the 
Gods, than for any Intereſt of our own, That whom we have hitherto reverenc'd privately, we 
may henceforth have opportunities publickly to Worſhip. : 
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But why plead T all ths while; as if the Patricians alone were intirely Inveſted with the Pri. 
wiledge of Sacerdotal Dignities ? and as if we ere not already in poſſeſſion of one Honorable and 
moſt Principal Prieſthood ? We ſee the Decemvirs - (rg for Celebration of Sacrifices, and In- 
terpreting the Sibylline Verſes, for reading the Deſtinies of our Nation , the ſame Perſons being 
Chief Miniſters at the Sacred Rites of Apollo, and other Ceremonies, are Commoners. And 
as no Injury was done thePatritu, when in favor of the Commons the number of the Duumvir1 
cr Superintendents of the aforeſaid Myſteries, was augmented to Ten ; ſo neither have they now 
any greater cauſe to complain, if the Tribune, a worthy and brave Man, hath added five places 
more of Augurs and four of Pontiffs, unto which Commoners may be nominated : Not to diſ- 
poſſeſs you, Appius, but that Commoners may be aſſiſtant to you in Sacred Things, who are ſo high- 
ly helpful to you in Civils. Be not aſhamed, O Appius ! to have the fame Perſon your Collegue in 
the Prieſthood, who might fitly be your Companion in a Cenſor or Conſulſhip : To 2vhom being 
Dictator, you might be Maſter of the Horſe, as well as he Maſter of the Horſe when you hap- 
pen to-be Diftator. The Patriti1 of Old refusd not to admit into their Rank a Sabine Stranger, 
Appius Clauſus, or Claudius (I know not which his Name was) the wery Top of your Kinared, 
you muſt net think much then to accept Us into the number of the Prieſts, 2vho bring with us nor 
a few Marks of Honor, nay, even all that you can boaſt of : You tell as, That the firſt Com- 
woner that was made a Conſul, was L.. Sextus; the firſt Maſter of the Horſe, Cas Licinus 
Stolo, the firſt both Dictator and Cenſor, C. Marcius Rutilus 5 we have heard you repeating a 
thouſand times the ſame thredbare Allegations ; That to you, forſooth alone, belongs the taking of 
the Auſpicia ; that you only are Gentlemen ; that you, and none but you, ought to have the Chief 
management of Affairs both at home and abroad: Yet ſtill T muſt tell you, the Commoners have 
always been as proſperous hitherto as the Nobles, in any brave or difficult Undertaking, and 1 
doubt not but they ever will be ſo. Did. you never hear that the Patritn, did not drop down from 
Heaven, but ,were at firſt eſtabliſhd by Humane Policy, being compoſed of ſuch as were able to 
name their Father, zhat « to jay, Honeſt Free-men, and no more? I my ſelf can alread 
nominate my Father to have been a Conſul, and (hortly my Son will be able to alledge his Grand- 
father: of that Quality. The bottom of the Buſineſs us only this, That every thing muſt be denyed 
2:5,” and nothing obtained without tugging : The Patritians Deſign is only to maintain a Fation, 
and contend, and regard nt greatly what the end of the, Diſpute 25. It is therefore my Vote, 
That (to the good. of you all, and the Weal-Publick) this Law be paſſed and eſtabliſhed. 

The People preſently commanded the Tribes to be call'd to a Scrutiny, and it appeared, 
That without all doubt the Law would be accepted ; but that day was loſt by the Interpoſi- 
tion and Negative of ſome of the Tribunes : But on the Morrow, they were afraid to 
oppoſe it, and then it paſs'd unanimouſly, and the New additional Pontiffs then Created 
were, the Promoter of the Law P. Decizs Mzys, P. Sempronins Sophus, C. Marcius Rutilus, . 
and MM. Livius Denter: The five Plebeian Augurs, C. Genutins, P. e/Elius Patus, M. Minu- 
cins Feſſus, C. Marcius, and T. Publilius ; thus the number of the Pentiffs came to be Eight, 
and of the Augurs Nine. The ſame Year A. Valerius the Conſu],procured the Law,Touch- 
ing Appeals to the People, to be confirm'd. This was the third time fince the expulſion of 
Kings, that Law had been eſtabliſh'd, and always by the ſame Family : The Cauſe of re- 
new1ng it ſo oft, Þ conceive might be, becauſe the power of a few of the Grandees and 
Nobles was apt to be too hard for the Liberties of the Commons. The Peorcian Law ſeems 
Enacted only to fave the Romans skins, 1impoling a grievous puniſhment on any that ſhould 
Kill or Sccurge a Citizen of Rome. "The Valerian Law, which prohibited any man to be 
Whips or Beheaded, that made his Appeal; had no expreſs Penalty, bur only declared, That 
whoever ſhould a& contrary, the ſame would be naughntly done, that ſeeming then as I 
believe (fuch was the Modeſty and Reverence of thoſe Times) a ſufficient Obligation and 
Reſtraint, whereas now a days, if a Man ſhould threaten but his Slave at ſuch a rate, he 
would deſpiſe it. The ſame Conſul manag'd the War againſt the «£quians, who were 
broke out in Rebellion, but there was little remarkable 1n 1t, for they had nothing left of 
their Antient Fortune, but the ſtoutneſs of their Stomachs. The other Conſul Apulcius, 
belieged the City Nequinum 1n Umbria, a place difficult of Acceſs, as being fituate high, 
and on the one t1de was a ſteep Precipice, where now the River Narnia 1s, fo that it could 
not be taken either by Afſaule or Mining ; but the Service uneffeted, was refign'd over to 
the new Conſuls, M. Fulvizs Pets, and T. Manlins Torquatus, *T1s related by Macer Lici- 
zius, and Tubero, That all the Wards having choſen that year Q. Fabius, Fx tenor he did 
not pretend tot, He deſired them to excuſe him till a year when there were more Wars on foot, 
for at preſent he could do the Common-wealth better Service, by bearing ſome Civil Office in the 
City : Thereby not concealing what he aim'd at, nor yet expreſly defiring 1t, and ſo he 
was made e£4ile of State, together with L. Papirius Curſor. But I dare not avouch this for 
a certain truth, becauſe Piſo, a more antient Annahliſt, ſaith, That the -#4iles of the 
Chair that year were C. Domitius, Cn. F. Calvinum, and SP. Carviliam Q. F. Maximus, 
which firname of Maximus might, as I conceive, give occaſion to the Error, whereupon 
followed a Tale ſuitable to that Error, jumbling the Ele&ions of e/£4iles and Conſuls to- 
gether. The ſame year was a Luſtrum, that 1s a general ſurvey and purging of the uy 
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by Sacrifices,' held by P. Sempronius Sophus, and P. Sulpitius Awerrio, and two Tribes moze 
were added to the reſt, Anien/is and Tarentina. Thus much for the Afﬀairsat.Rome. 

Much time had now been ſpent in a lingering Siege of the before:menrioned Town 
Nequinum, but at laſt two of the Inhabitants, whole Houſes join'd to the Wall; undermined 
the Ground as far as the Romay Out-guards, where coming forth, they delited-to be Carry- 
ed before the Conlu], whom they do aſſure, That they were ready to let in a party of Arm- 
ed Men, if be _pleas'd, into the City, This was an Overture not to be lighted, nor yet to 
be credited without Caution. With one of theſe Renegado's (for the other was detain'd as 
an Hoſtage) two Scouts were ſent by the-ſame Mine to diſcover the Paſſage; .and upon 
cheir rerurn the Attempt appearing feazible, Three hundred Soldiers led by the Renegado 
into the City, {cize in the Night the Gate that was next, break it open, and let in the 
Conſul and Roman Army without any rehſtance, Nequinum being thus reduced to the Ro- 
an Obedience, a Colony, called Narnia from the Rivers name, was Planted there, to 
ſerve as a Frontier againſt the Umbrians: And the Army return'd to Rome with 2 good 
Booty. 

The ſame Year the Tuſcans were contriving to violate their Truce, but whilſt they were 
hammering ſeveral projects, they were for a while diverted by a vaſt Army of the Gals 
making an Incurſon into their Country, but with Mony, (whereof they had good ſtore) 
chey endeavor'd not only to make the Gauls their Friends, but draw them in to afliſt them 
againſt the Romans, This Alliance the Barbarians ſeeming not to refuſe, they treat about 
the Sum, which being agreed and paid, when all other preparations for the War were 
ready, and the Taſcans delired them to March, they peremptorily denyed, that they contratt- 
ed for any reward concerning a War againſ} the Romans ; whatever they received, the ſame 
was allowed them only in conſideration of their forbearing to plunder the Tulcans Country, and 
ot committing any Atts of Hoſtility upon the People : Yet if the Tuſcans were ſo minded, they 
ould ſtill be ready to ſerve them, but upon no other Terms, but being admitted into part of their 
Territories, that at laſt they might have ſome certain abode, and place of ſettlement. The Peo- 


ple of Etruria had ſeveral Diets or Councils about this Aﬀair, but nothing was done 1n it, 


not ſo much that they were loth to part with their Lands, asbecaule every body abhorred to 


| havepcople of a ſuch a Savage Race for their Neighbors. So the Gauls being diſmuſs'd, 


carrycd home a power of Mony, got without either labor or hazard : However, they at 
Rome were ſtartled at the noiſe of this Conjun&tion like to have been between the Gauls 
and the Tuſcans, and therefore were the nimbler 1n clapping up a Peace with the People of 
Picenum. | | 
T. Manlius the Conſul had the charge of the Tuſcan War alotted to him, who was 
ſcarce entred their Borders, when as he was exercifing his Cavalry, turning his Horſe {ud- 
denly in a full carrier, he was thrown off with a grievous Fall, whereot three days after 
he dyed. The Tuſcans took heart at this Accident as a good Omen for their fide, That the 
Gods had begun this War im their favour. At Rome *twas ſad news, as well for the loſs of fo 
brave a General, as for the unſeaſonableneſs of the time when it fell out, ſo that the Votes 
of the firſt Wards, which the reſt followed, . diſcharged the Senate from nominating a 
Dictator to hold the Eleion for a new Conſul, and would needs beſtow. it themſelves : 
and all of them pitch'd upon M.Valerius, who was the very Man that the Senate would 
have Created Dictator. This Gentleman 1s ordered forthwith to repair into Erruria to the 
Legions, and lis coming kept the Tyſcans 1n ſuch awe, that none of them durſt budge out 
of their Works, their condition beyng no better than a Siege ; nor could the new Conſul 
provoke them to a Battel, though he waſted their Country, and burnt their Habitations 
where-ever he came, fo that not only their ſmall Villages, but Well-peopled Towns were 
all in Flames, or yet ſmoaking in Ruines. WhiPſt this War prov'd more tedious than was 
expected, there came the Report of another, which conſidering the mutual lofles of both 
{ides, was juſtly more terrible : For the Romans had Intelligence privately given them by 
the Picenes their new Allies: That the Samnites were upon a delign to take Arms and Rebel, 
and had tampered with them to join therein. The Picenes had the thanks of the Senate re- 
turned for this Diſcovery, which dwerted a great part of the Fathers cares from Tuſcazy 
towards the Samnites : Belides, the City was afflicted with a Dearth of Corn and Pro- 
viſions ; nay, as thoſe Write who will have Fabius Maximus to be /Edile that year, 1t had 
been reduced to the laſt Extremity of Want, if that Gentleman had not prevented it, by 
his care in providing, and prudence 1n diſpoling of Corn, ſhewing himſelf as diligent and 
uſeful now at home1n diſpenſing of Vietuals, as he had often been abroag in the Con- 
duct of their Arms. The ſame year there was an Tzter-regency, but on what occation does 
not appear ; the Regents were Appius Claudius, and after him P. Swlpicius, who held the Ele- 
ions, and Created L. Cornelins Scipio, and Cy. Fulvius, Conſuls. 

To theſe new Conluls,at their beginning of the very Year, Ambaſſadors from the Lucenes 
addreſſed themſelves, complaining, That the Samnites, becauſe they could not on any Terms 
zrveiole them into an Aſſociation againſt the Romans, had with a formidable Army invaded 
and laid waſte their Country, and intended by Arms to force them to take Arms as they would 


| have them: But though the People of Lucania \had heretofore too much fail'd in that reſpeF, they 
Were 
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 [yere wow fully reſold to run all bazards and. extremities, rather than offend the Roman name : 


Therefore they did bumbly requeſt the Fathers to take them into Protettion, and to defend them 
from the force and outrages of the Samnites'; That though their ſtanding out a War with the 
'Samnites,”-bad already laid them under a neceſſity of being true and: firmly Loyal tothe Romans, 
-yet they were further ready, if it ſhould be required, to give Hoſtages for their Fidelity. The 


'Senare, after a ſhort debate, unanimouſly reſolv'd to continue their League with the Lu- 


'canians, and ſend Heralds to the Sammites,. to demand ſatisfattion, and require them to depart, 
and withdraw their Arms out of the Territories of 'the Lucamians, Allies 4nd 2,4 un the 


| People of Rome. But as they were on their way, Meſſengers from the Sammites met them, 


declaring, That if they offered to addreſs themſelves to any of the Samnites Councils or Aſſem- 
blies, they ſhould nut expect to depart again in ſafety, and Jae let them proceed at their peril. 
This was no ſooner heard at Rome, but the Senate Voted, and the People Decreed a War 
againſt the Sammites. The Conſuls divided the Provinces, Tuſcany fell to Scipio's ſhare, 
and the Sammites to Fulvixs, and each of them departed to his Charge. Scipio expected a 
{flow lingering Work on't, hike laſt Years Campaign ; but on the contrary, the Enemy in 
Battel-array meets him near Yolaterre, where they fought the better pare of the Day with 

reat ſlaughter on both fides, and Night parted them before either could tell which had 
the beſt on't; but next Day declared the Victory, and which Party was vanquiſh'd, for 
the Tiſcans taking the advantage of the Night were march'd off : The Romans being drawn 
up, and perceiving that the Victory was yielded them by the Enennes retreat, advance to 
their Camp, and find it, though empty of Men, yet not of Booty, for they had quitted it in 
ſuch fear, at to leave much of their Baggage behind them. Then he retired with his 
Army into the Faliſcan Territories, and leaving his Carriages at Faleris with a competent 
Guard, marches with a flying Army to Forrage the Country, and deſtroy it with Fire 
and Sword ; vaſt Booties are got from all Parts, and he left not only their Fields waſt and 
deſart, but burnt down their Caſtles and Borough: : As for the greater and better 
fortified Cities, into which fear had driven the T#ſcans by heaps, he d1d not ſtand to In- 
veſt them, becauſe he would not loſe ſo muck/time as the Formalities of ſo many Sieges 
would require. The other Conſul Fulvius, fought a gallant Battel with the Sammites near 
Bovianum, wherein he was Conqueror beyond diſpute ; after which, he attack'd Bovianum 
firſt, and then Aufidena, and took them both by Storm. 

The ſame Year a Colony was carryed to Carſeo/i, to have an Eye over the Territories 
of the eAquicole. Fulvins the Conſul Triumphs over the Samnites. About the time of 
Ele&ions, Intelligence arriv'd, That the Tuſcans and Samnites were making mighty Levies ; 
That in all their Diets or Councils the Chiefs of the Tuſcans were reproved for not engaging the 
Gauls in the War, whatever it had coſt them: Nor were the. Magiſtrates of the Samnutes Jeſs 
blam'd for expoſing tothe fury of the Romans that Army which they had provided againſt the 
Lucamians, whom they ought firſt to have cut off, whereas now the Romans having their Aſſiſt- 
ance, as well as their own Forces, would be ſo much the harder to be dealt with. Now though 
there were ſeveral other gallant Perſons put in for the Conſulſhip, yet this new Alarm 
turned all the Peoples eyes upon Q. Fabius Maximus, fo far from ambitioning that Honor, 
that as ſoon as he perceived their Inclinations, he openly refuſed it, asking, What they means 


to trouble him that was now an old Man, and had already gone through both all ſorts of Labors 


and Fatigues for the Publick, and alſo all the Honors and glorious Rewards which are wont to 
foweeten thoſe toils and dangers to Youthful minds ? That the wigor either of the Body or Mind 
could net always continue the ſame ; and beſides, he had jgalous apprehenſions of Fortune ber ſelf, 
leſt ſome of the Gods ſhould think her too partial, and more conſtantly kind to him than the com- . 
20n courſe, and neceſſary wviciſſitudes of lumane Affairs will allow of ; That he was now grown up 
equal to the glories of his Anceſtors, and ſhould gladly behold others aſpiring and mounting up to the 
ſame Iuftrious Height ; That as Rome had always ſufficient Encouragements and Honors for 
brave and valiant Men, ſo ſhe never wanted excellent Perſons fit for the greateſt Charges and 
Preferments. This modeſty added a greater edge to their Defires, which he thinking to 
rebate by the Authority of the Law, cauſed that Ordinance to be read; which Provides, 
That no Man that has ſerved Conſul, ſhall within the ſpace of ten Years after, be choſen again to 
the ſame Office. But the ſame could ſcarce be heard tor the noiſe of the People ; and the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, cryed out, That ſhould be no Impediment, for they would preſently 
prefer a Bill, That he ſhould be exempted and diſpenſed with : Yet ſtill he perſiſted in his retuſal, 
demanding, To what purpoſe is it then to make Laws, when they ſhall be eluded by thoſe wery 
Perſons that make them? This 1s not to be rul d by Laws, but to over-rule and govern the Laws 
themſelves at onr pleaſure. However, the People proceeded to a Scrutiny, and as every 
Ward was called in, they all gave:their Suffrages without any Heſitation, tor Fabius. Then 
overcome with this general Conſent of the whole City, May the Gods (quoth he) approve, 
O Quarites ! hat you do, and are about ; but ſince you will diſpoſe of me as yuu pleaſe, I hope 
you will not deny me the favor of neminating my Colleague, and therefore make it my Requeſt, 
that you would pleaſe to chuſe for the other Conſul, P. Decius, a Man that I have tryd, and 
born Office with already wery lovingly, and a Perſon worthy your regards, and that incom- 


parable Father from whom he xs deſcended : Thus was readily granted, and £, Fabius and 
| P. Decius 
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P. Decius created Conſuls by a general conſent. © The ſame Year abundance of Perſons 
were proſecuted by the Xdiles, To holding greater quantities of Land than they ought to 
do by Law, and generally they were found guilty and puniſh'd, whereby their immode- 
rate Avarice was for the preſent very much reſtrain'd. | 

Whilſt the new Conſuls, 2. Fabius Maximus the fourth time, and P. Decins Mus the third, 
were concerting their Affairs that one ſhould attack the Samnites, the other the Tuſcans, 
what Forces would be ſufficient for each Province, and which of them would be moſt 
proper to manage each War; Ambafladors from Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, advertiſc 
them, That the States of Tuſcany were new conſulting in their Diets about a Treaty of Peace 
Whereupon they turned the whole bulk of the War upon the Sammtes. For the readier 
provition of Grain and Vicuals, and that the Enemy might be the more to leek where the 


Tempeſt would firſt fall upon them, the Conſuls led their Legions into Samninm two 


different ways, Fabius through the Territories of Sora, and Decins along by the Sidicins. 

Being come up to the Enemies Confines, both of chem immediately ſpread their Forces 
_ 1 . . . 

to Porrage the Country z yet wanily ſent out their Scouts before them, by whom they had 


advice, That the Enemy lay in readineſs abeut a blind Valley cr ammtoward Paſs near Titernum, 


deſigning as ſoon as the Romans ſhould be got into it, to ſet upon them from the bigher Grounds. 
Fabius having diſpoſed of his Baggage 1n a place of ſafety, under a ſmall Guard, and given 
his Soldiers norice, That a Battel was towards, marches 1n good order, dire&tly to the a- 
forelaid Ambuſcade; the Samnites then deſpairing to do any good by ſurprize lince their 
Deſign was diſcovered, and ſeeing the matter muſt once at length come to an epen diſpute 
and decifion, were themlelves pretty willing to venture a picch'd Field ; and fo deſcended 
into the Plain, and committed themſelves to Fortune, with: greater courage than hopes. - 
Whether it were that they had there amals'd together the utmoſt ſtrength they could make 
from all parts, or whether the confideration that all was at ſtake, inipired them with an 
unuſual Valor, certain 1t 1s, that even 1n fair fighting they held the Romans hard to it, and 
put them into no ſmall fright. Inſomuch that Fabius ſeeing he could not make them 
flinch 1n any part, commanded two Colonels, M. Fulvius, and 1M. Valerins, that were with 
him 1n the Front, to go tothe Horle, and tell them, That if ever the Commonwealth were 
70 be aſſiſted by tbe Service of the Cavalry, they ſhould this day ſtrive to render the glory of their 
Order invincible and eternal ; for now the Enemy had ſtood the utmoſt ſhocks of the Infantry, and 
no hopes left but in a brisk Charge from the Horſe; and withal, he encouraged thele two 
young Gentlemen by name, both with commendations and large promiſes of Reward. B 
when neither this attempt of the Horſe could make any Impreſſion, concluding, Tha 
Arttice muſt efte& what down-r1ght Force could not accompliſh, he orders Scipio, a Com- 
miſlary General, to retreat out of the Front with the Haſtati, or Javelyneers, of the fiſt 
Legion, and march them round about as ſecretly as potlibly he could to the top of the 
next Hills, and from thence on a ſudden to fall upon the back of the Enemy. 'The Hortz 
led by the two Colonels, advancing before the Standards unexpectedly, diſordered their 
own Men as much as.chey did the Samrnites, who received them gallantly and repulſed 
them, ſo that they were forced to fall back again behind the Enſigns, and troop'd out of 
the Battel. This encouraged the Enemy; nor had the Fore-front been able, atter ſo te- 
dious a Conflict, to ſuſtain their Violence, ſhll encreating upon confidence of a V1 
&ory, had 1t not been reinforc'd by the Conluls command with the ſecond Battalions 
coming up and relieving them ; who being freſh, put a ſtop to the braving Sammires, and 
at the ſame time the Enl1gns opportunely appearing on the Hill behind, and a thour from 
thence, did not only terrihie them with a jult apprehenſion of danger, but the ſame was 
made far greater by a miſtake: For both the Conſul Fabizs cryed out, That his Colleague 
Decius as come, and all the Soldiers repeated the ſame Note with the higheſt Joy : O 
the cther Conſul-! the other Legions are yonder at hand! An happy error to the Romans, bur 
fatal to the Samnites, cauſing them to be ſurprized with a Fright, and to run away as 


faſt as they could, leſt they thould be hem'd 1n, and by theſe freſh Forces cur to pieces 


now they were already weary and over-toiPd. The {laughter was not ſo great as nught be 
expected from ſuch a Victory, becauſc they diſperſed themſelves every way in their tight, 
there being only 3400 of them lain, and almoſt 33o taken Priſoners, together with Three 
and twenty Colours. 

The Apulians had join'd the Sammires before this Battel, if the other Conſul Decius 
had not intercepted and routed them at Malewventum: There too there was more flying 
than killing, tor there were not above two thouſand of them {lain; and Decizs making 
no reckoning of that Enemy, advanc'd into Samnium, where the tewo Conſular Armies 
marching ſeveral ways, over-run the Country, and laid all waſt before them for five 
whole months together. Decius encamp'd at no fewer than five and forty, and the 
other Conſul at Erghty tx ſeveral places in Samnium during that Expedition, leaving be- 
hind them not only the Monuments of their Rampares and Ditches, but other more no- 
table marks of Deſolation throughout thole Regions. Fabins likewiſe took the City Ci- 
metra, where there were taken "wo thouſand tour hundred armed Men, and {lain Four 
hundred and thirty, or near thereabouts. Thence by realon of the approaching —_—_ 
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he haſtned back to Rome ; and when at firſt all the Wards choſe him the ſaid 2. Fabius 
to be again Conſul for the next year ; Appius Claudius, a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, and 
one of the Candidates, but a Man hot and ambitious, not ſo much for his own Ho- 
nor, as that the Patricians might recover into their hands both the Places of the Con- 
ſulſhip, endeavored with all his own Intereſt, and that of the whole Nobility, Thar he 

iobt be Elefted the other Conſul with Fabius. When Fabizs at firſt began to excuſe him- 
Ce with ſach kind of Arguments as he uſed laſt Year, the- Nobles flock'd about his 
Chair in- a full Body, intreating him, That he would pluck out the Conſular Dignity from the 
Plebeian dirt, and reſtore the antieut Majeſty both to the Office it ſelf, and the Patrician Fa- 
milies, to whom of right it appertaind. Fabius, after ſilence made, with a kind of trim- 
ming Oration qualified their Heats, telling them, That he would endeavor the People ſhould 
accept of the Names of two Patricians, if they would pitch upon ſome other Man beſides himſelf ; 
for he would mt now ſuffer himſelf to be put in Nomination, ſince the ſame being againſt the 
Laws, would be of wery pernicious Example to after Times. So Lucizs Volumnins a Commoner, 
was choſen Conſul with Appizs Claudius, who ſerv'd the ſame Ofhce together before: Bur 
the Nobles ceaſed not to reproach Fabius for refuſing to accept tor his Colleague, App. 
CC a Perſon for Eloquence, and dexterity in managing Cwil Aﬀeairs ſcarce to be pa- 
ralleFd. 

The EleQions thus over, the old Conſuls were ordered to carry on the War in Samninm, 
their Commands being continued for fix months —_— ſo that P. Decius in Quality of 
Pro-Conſful, proceeded to ſpoil and harraſs all parts, ſo long till at laſt he drove the Sammite 
Army quite out of their Country ; who made for Tuſcany, and thinking they mightin ſuch 
a Troop of armed Men, by intreaties intermix'd with threats, obtain what by ſo many 


- Embaſſies they had defired in vain, did demand to have a Diet or General Council of the 


XVII. 


chief Men of Exruria to be conven'd;. which being aflembled, they Remonſtrate, For how 
many Years ſpace they had ſtoutly diſputed their Liberties with the Romans; that they bad tryed 
all means, to ſuſtain if it were poſſible, the whole weight of ſo deſperate a War with their own 
proper fhoulders ; that they had alſo made proof of the Aids of the neighboring Nations, but to 
little purpoſe ; that moreover, they deſired a Peace of the Romans, when they were able no 
longer to maintain the War ; that finding Peace with ſlavery more intolerable than the moſt 
unproſperous War with freedom, they had been again neceſſitated to take up Arms ; that now 


the only hope they had left was in the Tuſcans, as knowing them to be both for Men, Muni- 


tion and Mony, the mightief® Nation of all Ttaly, and having for their next Neighbors the Gauls, 
& People born to Arms and Blood-ſhed, and fierce as well by their Natural Inclinations, as eſpe- 
cially in any quarrels againſt the Romans, whom they boaſt (and not untruly) to have been wan- 
quiſh'd by their Arms, and ford tamely to ranſom themſelves and their City with Gold; that 
nothing would be wanting ev Etrurians had but the ſame brave Spirits, as Porlena and others 
their Anceſtors had of old, they might then eaſily drive back the Romans out of all their uſurp- 
ed Poſſeſſions on this ſide the "I'iber, and make them quit their deſign of enſlaving all Italy, and 
be glad to defend themſelves. That for their encouragement here was now a Samnite Army well 
arm'd and paid, at their ſervice, whowould readily march along whitherſoever they would lead 
them, though it were up to the very Walls of Rome. 

Whilſt they were making theſe Rhodomontado's and preparations for War in Etraria, the 
Romans made havock of their Country at home; for P. Decius underſtanding by his Scouts, 
that they were gone, calld a Council of War: And what, ſays he, do we ſtand pidling 
thus, ranging over empty Fields, and making Bon-fires of a few ſorry Villages? Why ſhould we 
rot ſet upon their Cities and Walled Towns? There s now mo Army in Samnium to oppoſe us, 
or relieve them ; they are gone out of their own Confines, and voluntarily have inflifed baniſh- 
ment upon — All approving this Counſel, he comes up before Murgantia, a very 
ſtrong City, but ſuch was = zeal of the Soldiers, both for the love they had for their 
General, and the hopes of a greater Booty than in the Country Harnlers, that the very 
firſt day they made themſelves Maſters of it. "There 2100 Samnites were taken, and a- 
bundance of Pillage ; which that it might not clog and encumber his Army, Fabias af. 
fembling his Soldiers, thus beſpeaks them : Fie, Gentlemen ! Will yox be content with this Vi- 
Hory, and tha Plunder ? rather raiſe and extend your Hopes equal to your Courage and Gallan- 
iry; All the Cities of the Samnites, and all their Fortunes and Riches therein, are yours, who in (0 
many Battels have routed their Forces and beat them out of the Country. Therefore ſell theſe 
Prizes, and with good penmy-worths imoite Chapmen to follow yeu as you march, Tl ſoon find you 
more Wares for youto put off. Let's away from hence ſtrait to the City Romulea ghere your pains will 
zot be ſo great, but your ſpoils far greater. So having ſold their Pillage, they ok ON Ca- 
gerly to Romulea of their own accord, {purring on their General to the expedition ; and be- 
ing come there, without caſting up any Works, without uſing any Engines for Battery, in 
{p1ght of all reſiſtance, they fly up to the Walls, and every man clapping up his Scaling- 
Ladder, the Town 1n a Trice was taken and plundered, Two thouſand and three hun- 
dred kill'd, and 6090 Perſons taken: The Soldiers here had a mighty Booty, which they 
{old as they did the former. And though they had no reſt given them, but were preſent- 


ly led to Ferentinum, yet they march'd with the greateſt cheartulneſs ; bur that proy'd a task 
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- of greater difficulty; for both the Walls were ſtourly defended: and the Place as well by 


Nature as Arc ſtrongly fortified, but the Afſailants were now ſo enur'd to, and eager af- 
ter Plunder, that they ſurmounted all difficulties, and got poſſeflion, having firſt {Iain to 
the number of Three thouſand of the Enemy about the Walls. The greateſt ſhare of Ho- 
nor in winning theſe Cities, is in ſome Annals aſcrib'd to Maximus, that he took Ferenti- 
um and Romulea, and Decirs, Margantia 5 ſome allign the glory thereof to the new Con- 
ſals, others not to them both, but only to P. Volumnizs, to whom, they ſay, happened the 
management of the Province of Samnium. | e 
Whilſt theſe Actions (by whoſe Condutt ſoever it was) were perform'd in Samnium, the XVIIL. 

Romans are involv'diin a dreadful War like to be carryed on by the united Forces of ſeveral 
Nations in Erruria, the principal Fomenter of which, was Gellizs Ignatins a Samnite. The 
Tuſcaris almoſt all in general had taken Arms, and drawn in their next Neighbors, the ſe- 
veral Nations of Umbria, into the'Confederacy ; befides, Auxiliaries were hired from the 
Gauls, who all came to a Rendezvous at the Camp of the Sammites Army. The news of 
this ſudden tumult arriving at Rome, after Volumnizs the Conſul was gone into Samnium, 
with the ſecond and third Legion, and Fifteen thouſand of the Forces of the Allies, it 
was thought fit, "That Appizes Claudizs ſhould forthwith depart thither alſo, followed with 
the firſt and third Legions, and Twelve thouſand of the Afﬀociats, who encamped not far 
trom the Enemy. But more advantage was gain'd by his coming thither in time, whereby 
ſome > - uy of Tuſcany already inclinable to a Revolt, were kept in awe, than by any 
thing wiſely or fortunately atchieved by-the Conſuls conduet. Many Engagements he 
ventured upon, but at unſeaſonable times, or in diſadvantagious places, fo x the Enemy 


took heart, and grew every day more formidable, and to that ill paſs were Afﬀairs reduc'd, 


that neither could the Soldiers confide in their General, nor the General much truſt his 
Soldiers. In three ſeveral Annals, I find, That Appizes being in this bad condition, dil- 
patch'd his Letters to his Fellow Conſul, and ſent tor him out of Sammium; but I know 
not how to aſſert this, fince 'tis ſo uncertain, that even the Conſuls themſelves, and thoſe 
too, the ſecond time conjoyn'd in that Office, fell into variance about it, Appizs flatly de-' 
nying that he ſent any ſuch Letters, and Volumnizs as peremptorily averring that he was 
ſent tor by Appizes. oo” 

Volumnias had already taken three Caſtles in Samnium, in which near three thouſand 
were {lain, and half as many taken Priſoners, and likewiſe had pacihied the Seditions 
of the Lucanians occaſioned by the beggarly Rabble, and adjuſted all their Differences to 
the greater content of the better ſort, by the pains of 2. Fabizs then Proconful, whom 
he had ſent thither with his old Army ; therefore leaving the other Proconſul Decizs, to 
Forrage upon the Enemy, he himſelf with his Forces march'd dire&ly into Tuſcany to 
his Colleague, and was there joytfully recerv'd by all but 4ppirs himſelf, who had reaſon 
to be angry, if he were indeed conſcious that he never wrote for him; or if he had writ- 
ten, was willing, out of an envious and ungrateful mind, to deny it, and diflemble that he 
ſtood in need of his Afliſtance : For ſcarce had they ſaluted each other after they mer, 
but he thus accoſts him, How # it, Lucius Volumnims ! are all things well? How go matters 
in Samnum ? What makes you come out of your own Province ? Volumnins tells him, All as 
wvery well and proſperous there, but he came hither upon his Letters deſiring him ſo to do; which 
if they were counterfeit, and there were no occaſion for him in Etruria, he would immediatly turn 
his Enſigns and be gone: Marry, quoth the other, as faſt as you pleaſe, here's no body will tary 
you, for ts wery prepoſterous that you, who perhaps are ſcarce able to manage your own War, ſhould 
make your boaſts that you quitted it, and came hither to help others : To which Volamnizes only 
reply'd, Hercules turn all to the beſt, 1 had rather loſe my labor than that any thing ſhould have 
happened, whereby one Conſular Army might not be ſufficient to cope with all the Enemies in 
Ectraria. 

The Conſuls being thus ready to part, the Commiſſaries and Captains of Appizs's yerye 
Army flock about them; ſome intreat thewr own General], That hu Colleagues aſſiſtance, which 
it could have been no diſgrace to have ſent for, might not be ſlighted now it was ſo frankly offer- 
ed ; but a greater number earneſtly beſought Yolunmizs as he was turning away, That he 
would not, by an unhappy conteſt, betray the Commonwealth into an inconveniency; that if any 
boſs ſhould happen, the blame would fall upon the Deſerter, rather than the deſerted ; that things 
were now come to ſuch a paſs, that the honor or diſhonor of the Tuſcan War, ſucceed it well 
or ill, will refle# upon Volummuus ; for none 20uld inquire after the harſh words of Appius that 
provok'd him to go away, but after the ill fortune o the Army, the conſequence of has going ; 
That he was indeed ſent away by Appius, but ſtill detained both by the Intereſt of the Common- 
wealth and the deſires of the Army; for proof whereof, let him but make trial of the Soldiers af- 
fe4ions, Thus with Remonſtrances and earneſt Entreaties _ drew both the Confuls as it 
were againſt their wills, to hold a general Audience before the whole Army, where they 


fell into longer Speeches, bur to the ſame effe& with what they had ſpoken before in the 
m_ of 2a few. Now wuaen Volumnizs having the better Cauſe, feem'd after a good 


aſhion, and with a greater readineſs of —— than ordinary, to anſwer the — 
Aſh; 
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and celebrated Eloquence of his Colleague , and Appins thereupon in a joking manner, 


had ſaid, They were beholden to him, that of a dumb and Tongne-ty d Conſul, they had got an 
eloquent one; for he who in his former Conſalſhip, eſpecially for the firſt months, could ſcarce open 
his mouth, was now grown an Orator, and a ſhrewd Man at popular Speech-making : Volumnius 
reparte'd, I wiſh with all my heart rather, that you had learn'd of me to fe5: wvaliantly, than I 
of you to ſpeak prettily ; however, I will make you a fair offer which ſhall decide, not which of ns 
a the beſt Orator (for that the Common-wealth regards not ) but which s the ableſ# General ; Here 
are two Provinces, Etruria and Samnuum , take your choice of either of them , and I with my 
own Army will manage the War in the other. But the Soldiers crying out, and defiring, Thar 
they would both for the preſent attend the Tuſcan War, Volumnins percewing their Inclinations, 
Since, ſaid he, I miſtook in conſtruing my Partners mind, I will not have yours to be doubtful or 
obſcare, Let me therefore know by a Shout, Whether you would have me depart or tarry ? They 


- preſently ſet up ſuch a ſhout for his ſay, that it raiſed the Enemy out of ther Camp, 
who ſhatching up their Arms, drew out into the Field, and Volummixs gave order forthe 


Trumpets to ſound a Charge, and the Standards to advance. Appins, 'tis ſaid, ſtood a 
while in a kind of quandary, ſince whether he fought or not, the honor of the day would 
be given to his Colleague; but afterwards, fearing his own Legions would follow Yolum- 
nins, if he himſelf ſhould refuſe to head them, he granted them the Signal, which they fo 
eagerly call'd for. On neither fide were the Battels rang'd in very good order, for the 
Samnites General, Gellizs Egnatins, was abſent, being abroad a Foraging with a Party, and 
his Soldiers undertook to fight rather of their own head, than under any regular condudt ; 
and as the Roman Armies were not both laid up together, fo neither had they time enough 
to marſhal them: For Volumnizs gave the firſt Charge, before Appizrs came near the Enemy, 
fo that the Fronts were not equally attack'd, but as if Fortune had purpoſely chang'd the 
Enemy which each was wont to engage , the Tuſcans receiv'd Volumnizs, and the Sammites 
( who ſtayed awhule for their General ) entertain'd Appizs. = S : 

It is reported, That Appizs in the very heat of the Conflict, holding up his hands to 
Heaven fo as they might be ſeen, in the front of the formoſt Enſtgns, d1d make this Prayer, 
O Bellona! if rhox ſhalt this day give us a Vittory, I do now Vow to build thee a Temple. Which 
words were no ſooner pronounc'd, but, as it he had been inſpired by that Goddeſs of 
War, both himſelf equallizd his Colleagues Virtue, and his Army that of their Leader : 
For as he now in all reſpe&s excellently perform'd the part of a brave General, fo his 
Soldiers did ſtrive with might and main, that the other Army ſhould not prevent them in 
the Victory; whereby they routed the Enemy, who was not able to bear the preſent ſhock, 
far more fierce than what they were wont to grapple with; but being deſperatly preſs'd 
upon and purſued, retreated into their Camp, where by the coming in of Gellizs, with 
ſome Sabellian Troops, the Fight for the time was renew'd, but they too being by and by 
defeated, the Conquerors now ſtorm their Works, and whilſt Yolummizs bears his Enfigns 
in at the Port; Appizes calling upon the Conquering Bellona, breaks through the Trenches 
and Rampire, and ſothe Camp was taken and pillaged, there being a mighty booty, which 
was all beſtowed upon the Soldiers. Here were Seven thouſand and three hundred of the 
Enemy ſlain, and 2120 taken. | | 

Whilſt boch Conſuls, and moſt of the Roman Forces were thus intent upon Tuſcany, 
new Troops are leyyed in Samnium, to waſt the borders of the Romans Dominions ; "4 
marching along through the Ye/c-mes Country, they fell into Campania, and the Falern Ter- 
ritories, where they committed abundance of ſpoil: It happened that as YVolunmins, with 
large Marches was returning into Samnium (for the {1x Months time added to the Com- 
mand of Fabizs and Decirs, was now expired) he received Intelligence of this new Sam- 
mite Army, and the havock they made in Campania, which turn'd him out of his way to 
the relief of his Allies ; and being entered into the Fields of Calenum, both himſelf beheld 
the freſh Marks of that Devaſtation they had made, and the People informed him, That 
they bad got ſo much Plunder, Cattel, and other booty of all ſorts, that they could hardly march in 
good os. inſomuch that their own Captains had openly declared , that they muſt forthwith 
march into Samnum to ſecure their Spoils, and then return again for a freſh Expedition, rather 
than to hazard an Army ſo over-charg d upon a Battel, Though this ſeem'd probable enough, 
yet for more certainty he ſent out a party of Horſe to take up ſome of the Plunderers as 
they were ſtragling through the Fields; by whom he underſtood, That their Army lay upon 
the River Vulturnus, hence at the third Watch (that 1s about mid-night) they would advance 
on their merch for Samnum. Having now ſufficient Intelligence, he makes after them, 
and makes an halt at ſuch a convenient diſtance, as they nught not perceive him, and yec 
he might fall upon them as they went outof their Camp; whither, a little before day, he 
ſent ſome Scouts skill'd in the Oſciav Language (the Samnites Mother-tongue) to ſee what 
they were doing. Theſe mingling with the Enemy (as was eaſe todo in the night, and 
that hurry they were 1n)) underſtand, Thar the Enſigns were gone 'before, but wery ſlenderly 
guarded, That the pay and its Convoy were juſt then ſetting firwards ; That the whole Party 
were hut a kind of a baſe Crew and ſorry Fellows, withowt order or diſcipline, 'The day now 
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bered as they were, and few of them arm'd, began ſome of th:m to double their pace, and 
drive their prey before them ; others ſtood ſtill, uncertain whether they were beſt . go on, 


or return into their Camp ; but whiPſt they delay, they -are ſurprized and knock'd o'th*. 


bead by the Romans, who were got over the Rampire. The Sammite Army, beſides the ur 
expected affault of their Enemy, was diſordered by the revolt of a vaſt mſttber of PriſoH- 
ers whom they were carrying home ; for ſome of them being looſe, unbound the reſt, 
caught up Arms out of the Fardles, and being confuſedly intermingled in this runnirig 
march, made a more terrible havock than the Battel it ſelf; and at laſt performed one 
very notable Exploit, tor as Stativs Egnatizs (one of the Sammites chief Commanders) was. 
riding through the Ranks and encouraging his Men, they ſet upon him, beat off the Troop- 
ers that attended him, hem'd him in, took him Priſoner, and on Horſe-back as he was, 
carryed him to the Rowan Conſul. Upon which tumule the Samnire formoſt Enfigns were 
called back, and the skirmiſh, which was in a manner over, ſeem'd to be. renewed, but 
long they could not hold it : There were {lain about Six thouſand Men, Two thouſand five 
hundred taken, and amongſt them four Colonels, and thirty Colours ; and (which moſt 
of all over-joyd the Conquerors) Seven thouſand and four hundred Priſoners releaſed, 
with a mighty booty taken from their Friends, recovered, the Owners being ſurmmon'd in 
by Proclamation to'come 1n and challenge, and receive their own; and ſuch things as had 
no Owners opppennng at the day appointed, were diſtributed amongſt the Soldiers, but they. 
were compelled to make fale thereof, that they might not have their minds running after 
any thing but their Arms and their Duty. | : 

This Inroad into Campania had ſet their hearts a pit-a-pat at Rome, the rather becauſe at 
the ſame time they were told, That Erruria (after Volumnizs's Army was withdrawn from 
thence) had again taken up Arms, and not only drawn Gellius Egnatins the Samnites Ge- 
neral, and the People of Umbria to joyn in their defe&ion, but allo hired the Gauls for a 
great ſum of mony to afliſt them: Alarm'd with this news, the Senate commanded all pro- 
ceedings at Law to ceaſe, and a levy to be made of all forts of Men, not only Youths and 
Free-born Citizens, but hkewiſe ſome Regiments of the Elder fort, and of Libertines, or 
Perſons newly Enfranchiſed, were liſted in every Ward ; the City to be put into a poſture 
of Defence, and the Prztor P. Sempronixs to have there the chief management of Affairs. 
But they were 1n a great meaſure eaſed of. theſe diſquietudes, by the Letters of Lucizs Vo- 
Jumniaus the Conſul, giving an account how the Foragers of Campania were routed ; there- 
fore in favor of the Conſul, ſolemn Thankſgivings were ceded to be held for his ſucceſs; 
the-Courts of Juſtice were i. opened, after eighteen days Vacation, and the Thank(: 
giving Proceiſions were joytully celebrated. Then they took into conſideration the pro- 
viding of a Guard for defence of thoſe parts which the Sammites had waſted, and it was. 
Decreed, That two Colonies ſhould be Planted on the Veſtine and Salern Coaſts, one at the 
mouth of the River Lirs, called Minturnz ; the other in the Ve/tine Forreſt upon a Paſs 
near the Salers Territories, where 'tis ſaid a Greek City named Sinope, .once ſtood, but by 
the Roman Colony called Sinueſſa. It was referred to the Tribunes of the Commons, that 
by an A& of the Commonalty P. Sempronizs ſhould be empowered to create Triumvirsfor 
conducting theſe Colonies to the reſpe&ive places: But much ado they had to find any 
that were willing to enter their names to go thither, ſuppoſing they were indeed ſent thi- 
ther, not ſo much to enjoy Lands, as to he in Gariſon, fince they muſt be almoſt always 
upon their Guard amongſt ſuch inveterate Warlike Enemies. But from the care of theſe 
Affairs the Senate was diverted, by the Tuſcan War, whereof the rumor daily increaſed ; 
as allo Letters came thick from Appirs, advertiſing, That by no means they ſhould neglett 
the motions of that Province, ſince four ſeveral Nations had united their Arms; the Tulcans, 
the Samnites, the Umbrians, and the Gauls; and were already encamped at two places, becauſe 
one could not contain /o vaſt a multitude, Hereupon, and becauſe the Eleftion-days drew 
nigh, L. Volumnizs the Conſul 1s recall'd to Rome ; who before he would ſummon the ſeve- 
ral Wards to give their Suffrages, aſſembled the people to an Audience, and di{cours'd large- 
ly before them of the Importance of this Tuſcan War : That heretofore, when he and bis 
| Colleague together manag'd it, 'twas ſuch as one General nur one Army was ſufficient ; But now 
"tis reported, the Umbrians, and a power of the Gauls are added thereto ; That they ſhould re- 
member they were that day to make choice of two Conſuls againſt four Nations ; That for his 
own part, were he not well aſſured that the People of Rome would declare bim Conſul, who 
without diſpute was the moſt able General of that Age, he would preſently nominate a Di- 
ct ator. | 

None doubted but .2. Fabizs would unanimouſly be choſen, who accordingly was pitch'd 
upon by the Prerogative, and other principal Tribes, together with L. Volunmizs: Fabizs 
made the like Apologies as he had done two Years before, but finding the ſame nor ac- 
cepted, began to defire his old Colleague P. Decizs, alledging, Thar he would be a prop to bu 


Age ; That be had found by experience in one Cenjorſp and two Cmmſulates which be had mo 
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began to break, which was thought the ficreſt time to fall upon thiem, and accordingly the. 
Trumpets ſounded, and preſently they came up with the Enzniy: The Sammites encum- 
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| "horn with bim; That notbing could more tend to the ſafety and preſervation of the Commonwealth, 
than a good underſtanding between thoſe that were intruſted with the Government ; That his mind 
now grown old, would not ſo well ſuit with a new Partner; and that he could more freely com- 
municate his Thoughts and Councils to a Perſon, whoſe humor and manners he bad long been ac- 
ainted with. The preſent Conſul YVolumnins (though himſelf before nominated) was ſo 
tar from taking this as atiy affront, that he ſeconded the motion, and highly applauded 
P. Decigs, enumerating as well the advantages ariſing from the Agreement of Conſuls, as the 
miſchiefs attending their jars and diſcord in the pen of Military Affairs, recounting how 
wear they were to the wery brink of deſtrution by the late differences berween him and his Fellow- 
Conſul 0% Claudius ; and withal, edmoniſting Decius and Fabius to live together with one heart 
ind with one mind, telling them, They were both Perſons born for War, renowned for their mighty 
Deeds, but regardleſs of fine Words, and wnapt for brawling Controverſies, which ſort of Wits 
and Tempers, were naturally moſt fit for the Conſular Dignity : But the crafty and ſubtle Men, 
affetFing the reputation of Eloquence and Skill in the Quirks of Law, fuch as App. Claudius 
as, would beſt be employed as Lord Preſidents of the City, or chief Fuſtices, or Pretors fob the 
adminiſtration of the Laws. Theſe Speeches took up that day ; next morning, by the Con- 
fuls order, Aiſemblies were held for the Ele&ion both of Conſuls and Pretor ; the Con- 
fals, 2. Fabins and P. Decins ; the Prztor App. Claudine, all abſent : And L. Volumnias, 
by an Ad of the Senate, and Ordinance of the Commons, was continued in his 


Command for the ſpace of a Year. 


XXII. . That Year happened many Prodigies, for averting their Preſages the Senate ordered 


Solemn Supplications to be held for two days together, where Wine and Incenſe for the 
Sacrifices was allowed at the publick Charge, and the People, both Men and Women, 
went in Proceffion and to, their Devotions 1n great numbers. But that which rendred 
this Salemnity more remarkable, was a Controverſie which happened amongſt the Ladies 
- in the Chappel of the Goddeſs Pudicitia Patricia [or the Chaſtiry of the Noble Dames] 
which ſtood in the Beaſt-Market by the round Temple of Hercules. The Noblemens 


Wives would needs turn out Virginia the Daughter of Aulzs, and not ſuffer her to be pre- 


ſent at the Sacred Rites, becauſe, though ſhe were a Noble-woman born, ſhe had married 
out of her Rank to Yolumnizs the Conſul a Commoner : A few hard words (the bellows of 
Contention) ſoon blew chem up into a Flame; as Women commonly are both impa- 
tient of Affronts and quick in their Reſentments : Virginia told them, That being a Noble- 
woman born, and of unſpotted Reputation, Married when ſhe was a pure Virgin, and but once, 


ſhe thought ſhe had as good a right to reſort to the Temple of Patricia Pudicitia, as rhe beſt of 


them : And. as for ber Husband, ſhe had no reaſon in the World to repent her Match, or be aſhamed 
either of bim, or the brave Aions he had done, or the high Dignities which he had honorably 
born and diſcharged. Theſe generous Words. ſhe ſeconded with as Heroick a Deed; for in 
the Lon = where ſhe dwelt, ſhe ſeparated a part of her Manſ1on-houſe, as much as 
would handſomly ſerve for a Chappel, and ſet up an Altar therein ; and having invited 
the principal Commoners Wives thither, and made her complaint to them of the unjuſt 
and 1njurious Treatment ſhe had received from the Patrician Dames: This Altar (quoth ſhe) 
do I dedicate to Pudicitia Plebeia [The Chaſtity of the Commons] and do exhort you all, That 
as the Men, our Husbands, in this City contend which ſhall ſurpaſs the other in feats of Arms and 
Military Glory, ſo the Women with no leſs emulation, may ſtrive to exceed each other in Modeſty 
and Chaſtity ; and that ye will all endeavor, That this Altar may have the credit to be frequented 
with more devout Reverence, and (if it be poſſible) of mere chaſt Dames, than that other of the 
Nobility : And fo it fell out indeed ; This Altar from that day forward was reſorted unto 
with the ſame Rites and Ceremonies (in a manner) as the other which was more antient, 
fo that no Matrons, but ſuch as were of approved Chaſtity, and but once Married, were 
admitted. to Sacrifice at the ſame : But in proceſs of time, this Religious Inſtitution was 
prophan'd, and the Altar haunted by ſcandalous people, not only Matrons, but Women 
of all forts, until atlaſt (the abuſe cauſing diſuſe) 1t came to be altogether negle&ed and 
forgotten. The ſame Year the two Ogulniz, Cn. and 2. being e£4iles of the Nobility, 

Indicted ſeveral Perſons for Uſury and Extortion, who being fined, and their Goods levyed, 
with, the Mony they cauſed a Brazen Threſhold to be made 1n the Capitol, and three Cup- 
boards of Plate for Fupiters Chappel, and a Figure of Fove himſelf ficting in his Chariot, 

drawn with four Eagles on the top of the Capitol : Moreover at the Fig-tree, called Ru- 

mivalis [where the Wolf gave Romulus and Remus ſuck] they erected the Statues of the 

two Children that were Founders of the City, pendant at the "Teats of a Shee-Wolf ; 
they alſo paved with Free-ſtone the Foot-way from the Gate Capers, unto the Temple of 
Mars. In imitation of whom, the e4iles of the Commons, L. eEmilirs Paetrs, and C. 
Fulvins Carvmz, did employ the Fines they had ſet upon the Grafters or Farmers of the 

Cities. Paſture-Lands, for ſome. offences, in exhibiting ſeveral fine Shows or Plays, and ſet- 

ting up Golden Challices in the Temple of Ceres. 


XXIV. Now £. Fabias the fifth time, and P. Decizs the fourth, enter upon their Conſulſhip, 


Colleagues thrice in that Office, and once in the Cenſorſhip, and not more famous ge the 
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| glory of their Actions, which was very great, than for that concord and good intelligence 
| which had always been maintain'd between them : And truly, I think it was rather the 
| fault of their ſeveral Ranks intermedling, than any propenſions of their own , that this 
their loving, Agreement was not perpetual ; for ſo it happened, That the Patricians would 
needs have the Province of Tuſcany afligned to Fabizs, without putting 1t to the Lot; and D 
che Commons were as earneſt with Decius to bring the matter to. that ancient courſe of 
deciſion. The diſpute: began in the Senate, where Fabixs having the greateſt Intereſt, i 
was brought down to the People in the Common-Hall: where both of them, being Mar- 
tial men, and ſtanding more upon deeds than words, they made no long Harangues, only 
Decius ſaid, That it was an affront for another to gather the Fruit of that Tree which he bad 
planted; That he was the Man that firſt pierced the Cimimian Woods, and taught the Roman 
| Arms a paſſage through thoſe pathleſs and almoſt unpaſſable Forre(ts: What did they mean ſo ims- 
portunately to ſolicite him, a perſon of thoſe years, to accept the trouble of the Office, if they reſolv/d 
70 commit the condutt of that War to another? Did they intend to chuſe him an Adwverſaryinſtead of a 
Companion in the Government ? Or did Decuus repent of, or envy that ſweet Harmony and Ac- 
cord which had been between them in three Offices ? For his own part, he deſired no more than this 
That if they thought him worthy of the Province, they would fs him thither ; That as be had 
before left it tothe Senate, ſo he would now intirely refer himſelf to the People to diſpoſe of him as | 
they thought fit. 
On the other fide, Decius complain'd of the Injury offered him by the Senate; telling 
them, ** That the Fathers had all along endeavored with all their Intereſt wholly to ex- 
| * clude Commoners from places of Truit and Honor : But after Virtue had ſo far prevaild 
| * as not to be unrewarded, nor paſs without due preferment in whatſoever rank of Men 
* ſhe appeared, they now were ſtudying tricks, not only to elude the ſuffrages of the 
«* People, but over-rule Fortune it ſelf, and reduce all things to the diſpoſal and good 
« pleaſure of their own Cabal. That all Conſuls hitherte, had by the Lot divided the 
«* Provinces ; but now, contrary to cuſtom, the Senate will by their abſolute Authoruy 
« aflign a Province to Fabius without ſuffering 1t by the Lot to be fairly determined : 
+ Now what's the meaning of this? If it be out of reſpe&t to Fabius, I freely confeſs he 
& hath deſerved fo well both of the Publick and of my ſelf, that none ſhall be more read 
* thanT to advance his Glory, provided always, I am not made the Foil to ſet i off ST 
«+ the greater Luſtre; that mine own Honor benor Eclipſed, to make hisſhine the brighter, 
&« nor his reputation buile upon my diſgrace. But where there are two ſeveral Wars de- 
& pending, = the one much more ſharp and difficule than the other, and char ſhall be in 
« 2n extraordinary Way committed to the manage of one of the Conluls particularly, 
« without ſo much as truſting Fortune with the deciſion : Who can doubt, but che other 
« Conſul is look'd upon as a Cipher, and reputed either needleſs, og unfit to be truſted 1n 
« ſuch an important Service? 'Tis true, Fabius does glory in his Atchievements in Tuſcany, 
« 4nd he has reaſon; but P. Decius delires an opportunity that he may have ſomething to 
« glory of 1n that Province hkewiſe : And who knows but he may be able for ever to ex- 
« tinguiſh thatunhappy Fire, which Fabius left behind him only rak'd up and cover'd, and 
« which ſo often hath ſince unexpectedly broke forth in freſh Flames and Combuſtions ? 
« [ have that deference ro my Colleague in reſpe& of his venerable Age, and the Ma- 
« jeſty of his Perſon, that I can be content to ſurrender to hum all Titles of Honor and + 
« Rewards of Virtue; but when there 1s fighting in the caſe, and dangers to be under- — 
« gone, 1 neither do, nor (by my good will) ever will give place to him, or any Man elſe | 
« whoſoever: However, if I get nothing more by this conteſtation of Righe, [ ſhall at 
« leaſt ſo far gain the point, that what belongs to the People they ſhall diſpole of, rather 
& than that the Senate ſhould be gratified in their encroaching Pretenfions: And I do hearti- 
« ly pray Fove, and all the Immortal Gods, fo (and not otherwiſe) to give me a Lot as 
« 500d and honorable as my Colleague, if they will alſo vouchſafe to give me equal Va- 
« Jor, Conduct and Succeſs 1n the management of the War: And ſurely, as the antient 
© method of the Lot is in its own nature moſt fair and indifferent, fo the contrary —_ 
« may prove a very pernicious Preſident; nor does it a little concern the Honor and Repu- 
** tation of the People of Rome, to have 1t known, That her Conluls are ſuch as either of 
« them (not much material which) 1s fit and capable to manage the War in Tuſcany. 
Fabius only prayed the People, That before they gave their Suffrages, they would hear read the 
Letters which App. Clandius the Pretor bad lately written out of Tuſcany, givmg an account 
of the preſent poſture of that Counery, and ſo went out of the Hall. And the People as una- 
mouſly as the Senate, conferr'd the Charge et Erruria upon Favius, without putting 1t to 
2 Lot. | 
— flocking there was now of almoſt all the young Blades in the Town to the XXV. 
Conſul, and every one was ready to liſt himſelf, ſo fond they were of ſerving under him; 
who told them, That he reſolv'd only to lewy Four thouſand Foot, and Six bundred Horfe : You 
"os that will enter your ſelves to day or to morrow, 1 will take along with me ; but my Care is mot (o 
much to have a great number of Soldiers, as to bring them home ſafe and enrich'd m £004 
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Booties. Setting forth with a competent Army (in which he confided the more, be- 
cauſe they were ſele& Men and Voluntiers, and not a multitude of raw Fellows or rin 
Men) he came to the Town Atharna, where App. Claudins the Pretor lay encamp'd, not 
far from the Enemy. A few miles off from thence, the* Fuellers (or Perſonslent out to 
provide Wood for the Army) with their Convoy, happened to meet him ; and ſeeing the 
Lictors marching before, and underſtanding it was Fabius the Conſul, they were almoſt 
over-joy'd, and returned Thanks both to the Gods, and People of Kome, for ſending them 
ſach a worthy General: Then coming up to ſalute and welcome the Conſul, he inquired, 
Whither they were going ? who anſwered, to, get Wood and Timber : Why, lays he, Is not your 
_ ortified ? they replyed, Tes, with a-double Rampire and Trench, and yet they were ſtill 
rerribly afraid, Well, well, quoth he, You have Timber enough, get yo gone back, and down 
with the Rampire as faſt as you can : They did fo, and thereby at firſt amaz'd not only the 
Soldiers that were left behind in the Camp, but Appizs himſelf, until they told him, They 
did it by the expreſs Command af Fabius the Conſul. The next morning the Army diflodg'd 
from thence, and Appizs the Prztor was diſmiſs'd and went to Rome : After this the Army 
had no ſtanding Camp, for the Conſul declared his Opinion, That it was net convenient for 
an Army tolie long in a place, but that it was as well more Noble, as more Healthful tor 


them, often to change their Quarters : Their Marches were as long as the Seaſon at pre- 


ſent would permit, for the Winter was not yet altogether paſt. 
Early in the Spring, leaving the Rd Legion at Cluſium, which of old was called 
aving appointed L. Scipio the Pro-Prztor to be Commander in Chief during 
his abſence, he himſelf recurn'd to Rome, to conſult and take further Meaſures touching 
the War, whether of his own accord, as having a proſpect that 1t would prove hotter Ser- 


. vice than was commonly imagined; or whether he were call'd home by an Order of the 


Senate, for there are Authors that relate it each way. Some would have 1t thought, that 
his return was occaſton'd by Ap. Claudius the Prztor, who both 1n the Senate, and to the 
People (as he had formerly done by his Letters) did continually augment the terror of the 


Tuſcan War, and repreſent it in moſt hideous colours, * That one Genera], nor one Army, 


* would never be enough againſt four ſeveral Nations; that it would be equally danger- 
< ous, whether jointly in a Body they gave Batte], or whether my Road, they car- 
E _ on the War in divers Quarters, *rwas 1mpoffible one Man ſhould be able to give 
© the neceſ{ary Orders for all at once; That he left there but two Reman Legions, and 
&* that both the Horſe and Foot that came with Fabius were not full Five thouſand Men ef- 
*©fe&ive; that 'twas his Opinion the other Conſul ſhould immediatly be diſpatch'd into 
6? oſeany to his Colleague, and that L. Volummius in the mean time ſhould have the charge 
* of Sarmium; or if the Conſul had rather go into his own Province, that then Volunmius, 
* with a compleat Conſular Army, ſhould be ſent into Erruria. This Diſcourſe of the 
Prztors had influenced a great part of the Houſe, had not P. Decius thwarted it thus: 
<* That all things, in his Opinion, ſhould be left free and intire to the Judgment of Fabius, 
* until ſuch time as he himſelf, if it might ſtand with the Publick ſafety, came to Rome, 
© or at leaſt ſent one of the Commiſſary-Generals, by whom the Senate may be truly 
& ;informed of the State of the War in Tuſcany, and what Forces and Commanders it 
* would require. | ; 
Fabius, when he came to Rome, both in the Senate and his Oration to the People, held 
a middle tenor of Diſcourſe, ſo as he might not ſeem to over-magnihe, nor yet to un- 
der-rate the report of the War, and to ſhew them that in aſſuming another General, he did 
rather indulge other Mens fears, than do it for any need either himſelf or the Publick had 
thereof : But (ſays he) if it be your pleaſure that T ſhall have a Coadjuter and Partner in Com- 
mand, How can I forget P. Decius the Conſul, whom I have had ſuch good Experience of ? Of 
all Mes in the World, there is none that 1 weuld rather have joyned with me ; for having Decius 
with me, I will never think my own Forces too few, nor the Enemy too many : But if my Col- 
league Decius be not inclinable to it, then T deſire I. Volumnus may be my Aſſiſtant. The de- 
termination of all was left both by the Senate and the People, and by Decws himſelf, unto 
Fabius : And when Decius had declared, That he was ready to go either to Samnium or Tul- 
cany, which bis Partner pleaſed, there was ſuch general rejoicing and congratulations, as 
if People did already in their minds preſage a Victory, and the Conſuls ſeem'd marching 
out to fetch home an aſſured Triumph, rather than manage a difficult and dangerous War. 
In ſome Authors, I find, that both Fabius and Decius went into Etruria at the very begin- 
ing of; their Conſulſhip, without mention of parting their Provinces by Lot, or any of 
thoſe ſquabbles between them which I have recited. Bur there are others that do not only 
atteſt the ſame, but over and beſides tell us how Appins the Prztor, accuſed Fabins in his 
abſence before the People with ſharp Invectives, and behav'd himſelt very obſtinately and 
ſtrangely to his face; and of another drfterence berween the Conſuls, occaftoned by De- 
Cins's Cine, that each ſhould keep himſelf wholly to the Province alotted him. But 
from the time that they both ſer forwards upon the Expedition, the Story 1s clear and cer- 


tain. 
Before 
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Before the Conſuls were got quite to Tuſcany, the Tribe of the Gauls, called Senoner, 
came in vaſt multitudes as far as Cluſium to attack the Roman Legion thar lay there encamp- 
ed. Scipio, who was their Commander in Chief, hoping to help out the ſmalneſs of his 
Numbers, with the advantages of the Ground, led his Army up to the Hill berween the | 
Town and the Camp ; but (as often it happens in an hurry) having not ſuffictently difco- 
vered the Paſſages before-hand, when he came near the top of the Hill, he found the 
ſame poſleſsd by the Enemy, who were got up to it another way. Thus was the Legion 
chargd, Front, Flank and Rear, ſurrounded and cut to pieces, ſo that ſome Writers affirm, 
there was not one left alive to carry tidings of their Defeat, and that the Conſals knew 
nothing on't, until near Cluſum they had a fight of ſome of the Gallick Troops, carrying 
in Triumph the Heads of thoſe they had ſlain ; ſome hanging at their Horſes Petronels, 
others aloft advanced _— the points of their Spears, and they themſelves chanting Songs 
of Vidtory after their barbarous faſhion: Yet ſome ſay, they were not Gazls, bur Um- 
brians that did this, and that the loſs was nothing ſo great, for that L. Manlius Torquatus, 
came ſeaſonably in to Scipiogafliſtance, and obliged the Enemy when they thought them- 
felves ſure of the day, to fight it over again; where he routed them, took many Priſon- 
ers, and recovered all the Booty. But ſtill, 'tis more likely that they were Gauls than Um- 
brians that gave the Romans this overthrow, becayiſe, as often at other times, ſo eſpecially 
this Year , the City was 1n great dread and fear of the Gauls. Inſomuch that betides the 
Conſuls marching out with four Legions, and a great Body of Horſe, all Romans, and | : 
a thouſand Campanian Horſe drawn out on purpoſe for that Service, and a power of La- 
zines and other Allies, making a greater Body than that of the Romans : There were more- 
over two other Armies brought into the Field, not far from the City, on that fide that 
looks towards the Frontiers of Tuſcany; one in the Faliſcan Territories, the other in the 
Patican; Cn. Fulvins, and L. Poſthumius Megellus the Pro-Prztors, being ordered to keep 
their ſtanding Camps in thoſe places reſpeively. 

, The Conſuls having paſs'd the Appennine, advanc'd near the Enemy in the Country of $xy11, 
the Sentinats, and encamped not full four miles diſtant from them; who held frequent 
Councils, and at laſt agreed to ad ſeparately, and neither joyn in one Camp, nor engage 
all at once in any Battel ; but that the Gau/s ſhould be united with the Sammires, and the 

 Umbrians with the Tuſcans: They alſo appointed a day for a Battel, which the Sammites 
and Gauls were to manage ; and at the ſame time, the Etrurians and Umbrians to ſtorm 
the Romans Camp, But theſe reſolutions were fruſtrated by three Cluſine Renegado's, who 
came ſecretly in the night to Fabius, and diſcovered all the Enemies Counſels, whom he 
rewarded and ſent back, that from time to time as new/Meaſures were taken, they mighe 
ve him intelligence. The Conſuls write to Fulvius and Poſt humius, that removing from 
the ſeveral places where they were poſted, they ſhould|advance to Cluſium, and with all 
their Forces over-run, waſt and deſtroy the EncmiayCorany The Newsof whuch Incur- 
fion call'd home 'the Tuſcans to fd their own Territories ; in whoſe abſence, the Con- 
fuls for two days together provok'd the Enemy to a Battel, but little was done either of 
thoſe davs more than skirnuſhing, wherein ſome were kilFd on each fide, and their Spirits 
warm'd for the grand Encounter, rather than any tryal made of the main Chance. But 
on the third day, into the yu Field they came with all their Forces. As the Armies ſtood 
in Battalia, a Hind chaſed by a Wolf out of the Mountains, happened to run in the nudſt 
between them, where they took ſeveral ways ; the Hind to the Cauls (who killd her) the 
Wolf to the Romans, who opening their Ranks and Files, gave him clear paſſage through 
their Hoſt : Upon which accident a Roman of the Forlorn-Hope, cryed out aloud, There 
will the flight, there the ſlaughter be, where you ſee Diana's Beaſt yonder lie kill d; but here-on 
eur fide, the Martial Wolf, having gon clear away with Viftory, umwounded and untouch'd, does 
fitly repreſent us and the Founder of our City, deſcended of God Mars's race. The Gauls ſtood 
in the Right Wing, the Samnites in the left; againſt the latter Fabins placed himſelf in 
the Right Wing with the firſt and third Legions ; and againſt the former, Decizs, with the 
fifth and fixth : For the ſecond and third were in Samnium, under L. Volumnizs the Pro- 
Conſul. At the firſt ſhock, the ſtrength of either fide appeared ſo equally ballanced, that 
if the m—_ and Umbrians had either ſhew'd themſelves in the Field, or attack'd the 
Cunt the Romans muſt needs in either place have received a great loſs and over- 
throw. 

But though Fortune had not as yet declared her ſelf in favor of either party, yet the Xxym. 
manner of the Fight was not alike in both Wings; for the Romans, under Fabizs, fought | 
rather defenſively than offenſively, and ſought more to keep off, than charge the Enemy, 
lingering out the Batrel as long as they could, till it was very late in the day ; for the Con- 
ſul was ſatisfied, that both the Sammites and Gauls were beſt at the firſt puſh, and therefore 
it-was enough to keep off that Fury in the beginning ; for the longer the Bartel held, the 
Samnites (pirits more and more would flag, and their Courage abate: That the Bodies of 
the Gals, were the leaſt able of all others, to endure heat and long fatigues, arid their 
Courage would quckly b2"ſpent and languiſh; for chough in the On-let they were _ 

| | that 
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than Men, in the proceſs of a Battel they were leſs than Women : Therefore he reſerv'd 
his Soldiers freſh and in breath againſt that time when they ſhould begin to faint. Decius 


* more fierce, both by his Youth and natural Temper, charg'd the Enemy with all his Force 


at the very firſt, and thinking the Font too ſlow, brought on the Cavalry to encreaſe the 
fury of the Battel ; for > 47 ranma with a brave Troop of young Gentlemen, he begs 
they would follow him in a Charge upon the Enemy ; That they would gain a double Honor 
if the Victory began on the Left Wing, and 4 the Gallantry of the Horſe. 'Twice had they forc'd 
the Gallick Troops to retreat, and the ſecond time made them give ground a great way, 
and were broke into the midſt of them, when a new mode of fighting preſented it ſelt ; 
the Gauls had certain Chariots or Waggons on which numbers of them ſtood extraordinari- 
ly armed, and with a ſtrange noiſe .” the Horſes that drew them, and wondertul ratling 


| of the Wheels, ran full upon the Romans, and frighted their Horſes not enur'd to ſach 


uncouth noiſes: ſo that they who before were juſt at the point of Vidtory, now fled as if 
the Devil drove them, and both Men and Horſes threw down one another : In this con- 
fuſed Repulle they diſordered the Foot, and many of thoſe that fought in the Van were 
trod to pieces, and their guts ſquaſh'd out either by the flying Horſes, or theſe Chariots 
that purſued them, and forc'd their way through the midſt of the Squadrons; for the 
Gauls ſeeing them 1n a conſternation, preſs'd hard upon them, and would give them no 
time to rally. Decizs fail'd not to call out to his Men, Whither run you, Gentlemen ? Or what 
hopes can you have in flight? He endeavored all he could to ſtop thoſe that retreated, and 
put thoſe that were ſcatter'd, into order ; but ſeeing his Soldiers ſo much daunted, that he 
could by no means prevail with them to make head againſt the Enemy, calling upon his 
Father Decins by name: Why, quoth he, do I defer that Fate which is now familiar to our 
Family ? *Tis the priviledge of our Race to be propitiatory Sacrifeces for diverting threatned Dan- 


gers from the Publick. Even now therefore will I offer up the Enemies Legions, with my ſelf, 


XXIX. 


to Dame Tellus and the Infernal Gods: Saying this, he commands M. Livivs the Pontifft 
(whom when he firſt went into the Battel, he charg'd not to leave him) to pronounce 
the Solemn Words by which he might Devote himſelt for the Rowan Army. And fo 
with the ſame form of Imprecation, and in the ſame Habit as was uſed by his Father, ad- 
ding this Prayer, That he might wherever he went, carry with him Terror and Flight, Blood 
and Slaughter, and all the Wrath and Vengeance of the Gods in Heaven and Fiends in Hell ; 
That he might infeft the Banners, Ammunition and Armor of the Enemy with Curſes, and the 
utmoſt overthrow and deſolation ; and that the ſame place might be both their deſtruction and his 
own: He ſpurring on his Horſe, hurP'd himſelf amongſt the thickeſt of the Enemy, where 
with an heap of des Weapons he was immedaately {lain. | 
Thenceforwards the Battel ſeem'd not to be manag'd by humane Force : The Romans 
having loſt their General, which is wont to others to adminiſter fear and terror, preſent- 
ly ſtopt their flight, fac'd about, and renew'd the Battel as reſolutely as if but juſt then 
they had come into the Field : The Gauls, and eſpecially the croud, ſurrounding the Con: 
ſuls Corps, as if they had left their Senſes, either ſtood ſtill, or flung their Darts from 
them at random to no purpoſe, and were altogether ſtupified, forgetting both to fight or 
to fly. On the other fide, Livius the Pontiff, ro whom Decius had left the Enfigns of his 
Office, and made him Pro-prztor, cryed out as loud as he could, That the Romans had 
already the Viftory; That by their Conſuls voluntary death they had diſcharged all their ill luck ; 
but as for the Gauls and Samnites, they were now deſtinated to mother Earth and the Gods be- 
low; That Decius was plucking after him that Army which with himſelf was devoted to de- 
ſtruction, and all the Enemies Hoſt full of nothing but terror and conſternation. Whilſt theſe 
were thus renewing the Fight, Cornelius Scipio and C. Marcius came up with freſh Forces 
from the Rear, ſent by Fabius to the rehef of his Colleague ; who being informed of 
Decius's gallant end, it was a wonderful encouragement to them to run all hazards for 
their Country. The Gauls ſtood exceeding thick together, with their Targets before 
them, ſo that to cope with them at handy-ſtroaks was to little purpoſe ; the Roman Com- 
manders therefore ordered the Darts and Lances that lay ſcattered on the ground between 
the two Armies to be gathered up, and flung at the Enemy, who now ſtood-like a Tor- 
toiſe in his ſhell impregnable : Bur theſe Darts and Javelins ſticking in their Targets, and 
many of them lighting upon, and with their ſharp points piercing into their Bodies, that 
Wedge-like Battalion began to ſcatter, and many of them, though not wounded, did like 
men amaz'd tumble upon one another. Thus various was the Fortune of the Romans Left 
Wing. Buton the Right, Fabius having as aforeſaid Iingered out the day, at laſt, when 
he perceiv'd that the Enemies ſhouts grew fainter, their Charges weaker, and their Darts 
and Javelins not lanc'd with the ſame force and vigor as bikes, he commands the Ca- 
ptains of the Horſe to wheel about from the Wings; that upon a Signal given, they might 
Charge the Samnites on the Flank : In the mean time, he by degrees advanc'd his Legto- 
nary Foot, and made the Enemy -give ground ; ſecing therefore that they made no confi- 
derable reliſtance, and that *twas plain they were wearyed out, then he brought up all his 


Reſerves which he had kept freſh for ſuch an opportumity, and at the ſame ume gave the 
| Signal 
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Signal to the Cavalry to fall on. The Samnites were not able to ſtand the fury of ſuch 
an impetuous Charge, bur fled in confuſion to recover their Camp, running by the Batta- 
lions of their Friends the Gauls, whom they left to maintain the Fight as well as they 
could. The Gauls compacted themſelves in a doſe order, and ſtood immoveable; and there- 
fore Fabins being advertis'd of the death of his Colleague, commands a Wing of Cam- 
panian Horſe, conſiſting of almoſt Five hundred, to withdraw out of the Conflit, and 
wheeling about to Charge them in the Rear, and the formoſt Diviſions of the third Le- 
ion to follow them; and wherever the Horſe ſhould diſorder the Enemy, they were to 
econd them. Whilſt he himſelf having fir wowd a Temple to Jupiter the Conqueror, and 
all the ſpoils of the Enemy,purſued the Samnites to their Camp, where he found all on an hea j 
and in the greateſt conſternation 1maginable under the Rampire ; for the Ports were ſo 
narrow that they could not all get in at once: They that were ſhut out by the throng, made 
an offer to renew the Fight, and there Gellizs Egnatizns the Sammites General was ſlain, but 
they were quickly cut off or beat into the Works, which after a ſmall skirmiſh were alſo 
taken by the Romans, and then the Gauls ſurrounded and cut to pieces. There were kill'd 
that day of the Enemies Five and twenty thouſand, and Eight thouſand taken Priſoners. 
Nor was this glorious Victory purchaſed without Roman Blood, for of P. Decizs's Army 
there fell Seven thouſand,and Fabizs loſt Twelve hundred. The Spoils of the Enemy were 
all heap'd up together, and burnt as a Sacrifice to Fove the Vitor. The Conſul Decizs's 
| Body could not that day be found, , being covered with the Carcafles of the Gavls; but 
next day it was diſcover'd, and brought to the Roman Camp, with a general lamentation 
of his Sold:2rs : Whoſe Funeral Obvſequies, Fabizs, ſetting all other Aﬀairs alide for the - 
time, cauſed to be Celebrated with the higheſt Honors and Applauſes. 
About the ſame time likewiſe Cn. Fulvius the Pro-Prztor had as good Succeſs in Tuſcany KXY. 
as could be wifh'd ; for beſides the vaſt damage done the Enemy by over-running and plun- 
dering the Country, he routed them 1n*a pitch'd Battel, where of Peruſines and Cluſines, 
above Three thouſand were ſlain, and twenty Colours taken. As the Relicks of the Sam- 
nites Army tl2d through the Territories of the Pelignians, they were by them intercepted, 
| and ſlaughtered, ſo that of Five thouſand there was ſcarce a thouſand lefr. This Battel 
fought 1n the Sertinates Country, was certainly a great Action, and deſervedly famous if a 
Man keep ftritly ro Truth, and make no more on't than *twas ; but ſome have Romanc'd 
upon 1t, and ſay, That the Enemy had Forty thouſand three hundred and thirry Foot, Six . 
thouſand Horſe, and a Thouſand War-Chariots, including the Umbrians and Tuſcans, whom 
they will have to be 1n this Fight ; and that they may encreaſe the Roman Forces propor- 
tionably, they add to them L. Volumnius, the Pro-Conſful, and his Army. But in moſt Chro- 
nicles, the honor of this Victory 1s aſcribed only to the two Conſuls ; for Volumnius was 
at that time managing the War 1n Samnium, where, having forc'd the Enemy to take the 
Hill 7iferzum, nothing diſcouraged with the diſadvantage of the place, he purſued and ut- " 
terly routed them. Q. Fabias leaving the Decian Army 1n Tuſcany, march'd back with his 
own Legions to Rome, and Trumph'd over the Gauls, Tuſcans and Samnites, the Soldiers Z 
following him with their rude Military Catches, wherein they did not more celebrate and | 
applaud the Victory of Fabizs, than the noble Death of Decius, equalling the Glories of 
the Son 1n all reſpe&ts, publick or private, with the Renown of his Father, who expoſed 
himſelf in the ſame manner for the good of his Country not many years before. In heu 
of the ſpoil, the Soldiers had given . co Eighty two pieces of Mony apiece, and every 
one a Campaign Coat and Tunick ; no contemptible Mihtary Reward 1n thoſe days. 
But for all theſe notable Victories, neither the Samnites nor the Tuſcans would yet be. 
quiet; for as ſoon as, the Conſul was gone with his Army, the Peru/mes began to Rebel, 
and the Samnites 1n ſeveral Parties came down to forrage and ranſack the adjacent Pro- 
vinces ; ſome into the Territories of YVeſtin and Formianum, and others into eAſerniac, and 
the Banks of the River Velraurnus. - Againſt whom Appins Claudius the Prztor was ſent 
forth with the Army. which Decizs lately commanded. Fabius himſelt undertook to cha- 
ſtize the _ Rebels, and killed Four thouſand and five hundred of the Peruſmes, and 
took One thouſand ſeven hundred and forty of them Priſoners, who were forced to pay 
Three hundred and ten Aſſes [that 1s, about Forty fix ſhillings and ten pong apiece, for . 
their Ranſome : All the reſt of the Booty was diſtributed amongſt the Soldiers. The 
Samnite Forces being hard purſued by App. Claudius one way, and by L. Volumnius the 0- 
ther, rendezvouz'd altogether in the Territory of Stel/a; and there alſo Claudius and Vo- 
Iunmius join'd their Troops. A ſharp and cruel Fight it was on both ſides; the one enraged 
againſt thoſe that had fo oft rebelled, and the other now grown deſperate and reſolv'd to 
| run all hazards: Of the Samnites Sixteen thouſand and three hundred {lain ; of the Romans, 
Two thouſand ſeven hundred. | | | | 
This Year ſo proſperous in Mititary Afﬀairs, was by reaſon of Peſtilence very doleſom, XX XI. 
| and mens minds much perplex'd wtth Prodigtes ; for 'twas reported, that in divers places 
| it rain'd Earth,and in the Army of App.Claudims {everal Soldiers were blaſted with Lighten- . 
| ing, therefore the Books of the Syb:/s were Eq The ſame Year 2. Fabins Gurges, 
m the ' 
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the Conſals Son, fin'd certain Matrons convicted and condemned before the People of 
Adultery, and with the Mony cauſed the Temple of Yenzs to be buile, which ſtands near 
the Circus, or grand Racing-place. The Samnite Wars ſtill continued, which have already 
fill'd the moſt part of our laſt four Books, for the ſpace of Six and forty years, from the 
Conſulſhip of 24. YValerius and A. Cornelius, who were the firſt that carried the War intothat 
Country ; and not to. repeat the alternative overthrows and fatigues of both Nations, by 
which yet their ſtout Courages were nothing daunted ; let it ſuffice to ſay, That although 
theſe Samnites the very laſt Year, both in the Sextinare Fields, and amongſt the Pelignians, 
and at Tifernuwm and Stella, were miſerably ſhattered and defeared with their own proper Le- 
g10ns, andlikewiſe joyn'd with others their Confederates, by four ſeveral Roman Armies, 
under four diſtin Commanders in Chief; and thotigh they had loſt the braveſt General 
of their Nation, and ſaw their Allies, the Errurians, Umbrians and Gauls, 1n the ſame for- 
lorn condition with themſelves, and that they were no longer able to ſub{iſt either with 
their own Forces, or any Auxiliaries from abroad ; yet for all this they would not give 
over the War, ſo little did they, repent them of detending their Liberties, though un- 
ſucceſsfully, and choſe rather to be daily vanquiſh'd, than not daily try for a Victory. And 
who is it that will not be wearied in writing or reading ſo tedious a War, which never wea- 


ryed thoſe that manag'd 1t ? k | 
The next Conſuls after Q. Fabins and P. Decius, were L. Poſthumins Megelius, and MM. 


Attilius Regulus, who were both ordered to take charge f Samnium, becauſe *twas report- 
ed the Enemy had prepared three compleat Armies; ope for. Erraria, another to Forrage 
Campania, and the third to detend their dyyn Frontiers; but f1cknels detain'd Poſt humins at 
Rome : Attilius marching out in all haſt witthee Army, that he might ſurprize the Enemy 
in Samnium before they had taken the Field (tor 2 Senate had given direction) found 
them ready on the way to meet him, as if it had been deſign'd; fo that he couldnot 
enter into, much leſs forrage the Samnites Country ;z as on the-other fide he ſtop'd them 
from going thence into the peaceable Territories of the Roman Allies. Being Encamp'd 
near together, what the Romans, ſo often Conquerors, ſcarce durſt attempt, the Sammires 
ventured upon (ſee how deſpair puſhes Men on to extrenuties) even to attack the Romans 
in their Camp. And though this raſh Enterprize ſucceeded not, yet it was not altogether 
in vain. There chanc'd to be a foggy Miſt, which continued a good part of the day fo 
thick and palpable, that it hindered all Proſpe&, not only trom the Rampire at a diſtance, 
but alſo thoſe that were near together could ſcarce ſee one another : The Samnites taking 
the advantage thereof, before it was full day, and that too ſo overcaſt, came up to the Ro- 
mans Corps-du-guard at the entrance of the Camp, who were too ſecure and negligent 
and being thus ſurprized, had neither the Courage, nor were ſtrong enough toreſiit them. 
So that on the back {ide of the Camp,they ruſh'd 1n at the great Port called Decumana, and 
took the Queſtors Tent, the Queſtor himſelf, L. Opimins Panſa, being there {lain, where- 
upon on every {ide the Alarm was given. Rn 
The Conſul raiſed with this Tumult, commanded two Companies of the Allies (one 
of Lucanians, the other Sueſſans) who were next at hand, to guard'the Head-Quarters, and 
leads up ſome Leginory Bands that had ſcarce yet got on their Armor, along the principal 
Street of the Camp, and ſet them as well as he could in order. They knew the Enemy 
rather by their Out-cries, than that they could ſee them ; nor could they gueſs at their num- 
ber. _This made them at firſt retreat, as doubtful of their Fortune, and reciv'd the Enemy 
into the middle of the Camp ; but then the Conſul cryed out, and ask'd them, If rhey 
meant to be turn'd out of theif c2yn Fortifications, and afterwards make a new work on't ta re- 
cover them ? Whereupon they firſt ſtop'd, ſer up a ſhout, and preſently advanc'd, and charg'd 
the Enemy, whom they drove back with as much terror as they came in, and beat them 
clear out at the Gate, and beyond the Works, but did not think fit to purſue them any fur- 
ther, for fear of an Ambulſcade, the weather being ſo _ and hazy. Glad that they 
had rid them out of the Camp, they kept themſelves within their Trenches, having kill'd 
near Three hundred of the Enemy : Of the Roman Out-guard and Sentinels, and thoſe 


about the Queſtors Tent, there were {lain One hundred and twenty. This bold adven- 


ture proving not altogether unſucceſsful, raiſed the ſpirits of the Sammites, ſo that they 
would not ſuffer the Romans to remove their Camp any further into the Country, nor ſend 
out any Parties for Forrage; whereupon they were forced to retire into the peaceable 
Quarters of their Friends about Sora for Proviſions. The noile of theſe unwelcome Oc- 
currents (repreſented much worſe than in truth they were) at Rome cauſed L. Poſt humires 
the Conſul, though he had ſcarce recovered his Health, to depart from thence, having 
by an Edict appointed all his Soldiers to come to a Rendezvous at Sora. Himſelf now 
dedicated unto the Goddeſs Victoria that Temple, which he ordered to be built when he was 
Curule Adile, with th2 mony raiſed out of the Fines of ſeveral Perſons convicted of mil- 
demeanors. Then he march'd his Army from Sora towards Samnium to the Camp of his 
Colleague ; but the Samnites finding themſelves uncapable of making Head againſt two 
ſuch Armies, dillodg'd and retreated, and the Conſuls taking ſeveral Courles, proceed 
to harraſs the Country, and attack the Cities of the Enemy. 
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' Poſt humins inveſted Milionia, and firſt endeavored to carry it by Storm, but afterwards 
by approaches, and bringing Engines of Battery cloſe up to the Walls, with which having 
made ſome Breaches, his Soldiers entred; yet from ten in the Morning, till two in the 
After-noon, the Fight continued very ſharp and doubtful in all parts of the Town, but 
in the end the Romans became Maſters of it; of the Sammites there were {lain Three thou- 
And two hundred, and Four thouſand two hundred taken, beiides other Booty. Next, 
the Army march'd to Ferentizum, but the Inhabitants, with all that they could. either drive 
or carry, had in the Night quitted the Town at the Poſtern-Gate ; ſo that when the Con- 
ſul in the Morning had drawn up his Men expecting to have met with the ſame reliſtance 
as he had at Miionia, he admired at that ſtrange Silence in the Town, and that he ſaw 
neither Men nor Arms on the Walls, or any n the Works, and kept back the eager Sol- 
diers from ſcaling the deſerted Walls, leſt they ſhould fall into ſome Ambuſh ; therefore 
he commanded two Troops of Horſe of the Latines, to skirt round about the Out-works 
for diſcovery, who finding a Gate or twKwide open on one fide, and apparent tracks of 
the Enemies Nocturnal flight, and that the City was wholly brad. brought back 
| the news thereof to the Conſul, who thereupon leading a Party thither, ordered five 
Horſe-men to enter the Town, and if they ſaw all ſafe, three of them to ſtay there, and 
the other two to return ; who informing him, That they could perceive nothing but filence 
and ſolitude, he with ſome light-arm'd Regiments went into the Town, charging the reſt 
in the mean time to pitch their Tents and fortifie a Camp. The Soldiers that went in, 
fell preſently to breaking open of the Doors, and found only a few aged People, or ſuch 
as were ſick and weak, left behind with Lumber that was too heavy to be removed ; and 
by the Priſoners they underſtood, that not only the Inhabitants of that, but of ſeveral o- 
ther Towns, were all with one accord fled and gone; that their own People went away 
in the beginning of the Night, and they verily believed he would find the reſt of the Towns 
chereabouts quitted 1n hike manner ; which proved very true, and the Conſul poſleſs'd him- 
*ſelf of thole forſaken Places. 


The other Conſul AM. Arrilizs met not with fo eafje a War ; for having drawn his Le- XXXV, 


g10ns to Luceria, which he underſtood was beſieged by the Sammites, the Enemy came forth 
© encounter him upon the Frontiers, with a rage equal to their ſtrength; the Fight was 
various and doubtful, but the iſſue more fatal to the Romans, as well becauſe they were 
now not wont to be baffled, as for that they found more of their Men kill'd and wound- 
ed 1n their diſorderly Retreat, than in the Combat it ſelf. Theſe dreadful confiderati- 
ons they were not ſenſible of, till after they were got into their Camp, which if they had 
apprehended during the Confli&, the loſs and overthrow had 0 been much 
greater. They paſs'd over the Night very uneaſily, as fearing the Samnites would ſtorm their 
Camp, or at leaſt that they muſt be obliged in the Morning to engage again with thoſe who 
had already worſted them. But though the Enemies loſs was leſs, their Courage was nor 
greater, for at break of day they were very deſirous to get away without renewing the 
Combate: But there was but one paſſage,and that lay juſt by the fide of the Romans Leaguer, 
ſo that when they were come into it, they ſeemed as if they were marching to rights to 
attack that Camp ; whereupon the Conſul commanded his Men to arm, and follow him 
without the Rampire, and to his Lieutenants, Colonels, and Captains of the Afociated 
Forces, he gave the neceſſary Orders, who all promiſed punctually to execute the ſame as 
far as *twas poſſible, but withal told him, That the Soldiers hearts were down; that they had 
ſearce ſlept a wink all night, for the pains of their own Wounds, or the diſmal groans of their 
Comrades that lay a dying ; That if the Enemy bad approach'd the Camp. before it was day, ſo 
daunted they are, they would undoubtedly have fled from their Colours, and it muſt be only ſhame 
that can now keep them from running away, for otherwiſe they are already as bad as beaten. The 
Conſul hearing this, thought it beſt to go about amongſt them un Perſon, and ſpeak to 
and encourage them, and when he ſaw any backward to betake them to their Arms, 
check'd them thus: Why loiter ye, Gentlemen? and go ſo coldly about your buſineſs ? The Ene- 
my will certainly come into the very Camp and cut our Throats, if we h not march out and re- 
pulſe them, you muſt preſently be forced to fight at your Tent-doors, if you will not manfully 
defend your Out-works ; and whoevex, ſhall —_ and unarmed attend the Enemies coming, muſs 
aſſuredly dye for it, or (which is worſe) endure ſlavery as long as be lives. Whilſt thus he 
rebuk'd and reproach'd their Fears, they flatly anſwered, That they had enough and too much 
of Yeſterdays work ; That they had no ſtrength, nor ſcarce Blood left, and the Enemies appear m 
greater numbers now than before. WhiPſt - were thus bandying of Words, the Enemy ap- 
proached, and being now at a leſs diſtance, fo that they could have a more certain == 
ſpe&, becauſe the Sammites had their Baggage with them (as deſigning not ſo much to figh 


' 
as to march off) the Romans concluded they brought with them ſtakes and pales to __ a 


Palizado round about their Camp, and ſo meant to block them up : Then the Conſul 
cry'd out upon them for ſhame, to ſuffer this moſt vile diſgrace, from a pittiful cowardly 
Enemy : What (lays he) ſhall we let them empale and cop ws up? and will you chuſe rather to 
periſh for hunger with Infamy, than to fall by the Swords point (if Fate will have it ſo) with 
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Gallantry and Honor ? The ow defend the Roman - name from ſuch daſtardly baſeneſs ! Let 
each man do as he ſhall think beſt becomes him : The Conſul M. Attilius (though not a Soul 
ſhould follow him) reſolves alone to Charge the Enemy, and thinks it much better to fall bravely 
among ſt the Samnites Standards, than live to ſee the Romans beſieged in their Camp. Thus 
reſolution of the Conſul, the Lieutenant-Generals and Colonels, the Cavalry and princi- 
pal Centurions, all applauded, ſo that at laſt for very ſhame the common Soldiers begarr 
to handle their Arms, but after an heartleſs faſhion, and as ſlowly did they march out of 
the Camp; not thick and cloſe united, but ina long broken Train, with heavy chear, and 
looks that would better have become a Rout than a Charge, they fac'd the Enemy, who 
were much in the ſame condition, as hopeleſs and dead-hearted as themſelves. For as foon 
as they diſcovered the Roman Enfigns, a whiſper ran amongſt the Sammites from Van to 
Rear, That the Romans were come out to intercept their Paſſage (the only thing they always 
feared) ſo that there was now no means beft to v nhoy no, though they would run fort, but they 
muſt either dye on the ſpot, or cut their way through the thickeſt Squadrons 4 the Enemy : Pre- 
ſently they flung all their Baggage together on an heap in the nudft of their Army, and 
drew up in Battal. 

There was now but a very ſmall ſpace between the two Armies, and cach ſtood ex- 
petting when the other would fall on, neither of them having any ſtomach to fight; ſo 
that they had parted without a ſtroke ſtruck, but for fear which ſoever firſt ſhould march 
away,the other would attack him with advantage. Thus between willing and unwilling ,atlaſt 
a kind of a dull fight was begun with a faint halloo ſhout, nor did a Man advance a ſtep. 
To warm and quicken the work, the Roman Conſul ſent out ſome few Cornets of Horſe 
from their main Body, ro Charge the Enemy, who being for the moſt part knock'd off 
their Horſes, or otherwiſe diſordered, Parties came out apace both from the Sammites Hoſt 
to kill thoſe that were fallen, and from the Romans to reheve them. Here the Skirmiſh 
grew pretty hot, but the Samnites advanced forwards in greater numbers, and plyed their 
Blows more luſtily ; and beſides, the affighted Horſes flying backwards, trod to pieces 
many of the Foot that came to their reſcue, who beginning to fly, ſet the whole Roman 
Army upon the run, and the Samnites plaid upon their backs as they fled ; ſeeing this, the 
Conſul wheeling about with his Horſe, rode betore to the Camp-Gate, where he planted a 
good Guard of the Cavalry, charging them, that whoever came thither, were he friend 
or foe, Samnite or Roman, they ſhould immediatly diſpatch him. And threatning the ſame 
Severities, he ſet himſelf againſt the Soldiers that were running towards the Camp : #hi- 
ther away, Sirrah ? (cries he to each Soldier he met) you ſhall here meet 2vith Men and Arms 
70 oppoſe your Cowardize as well as in the Field ; as long as your Conſul lives, here's no entring 
the Camp without Vittory : Take your choice therefore, whether you will fight with the Enemy, or 


with your Fellow-Citizens. Whul'ſt the Conſul thus entertain'd them; the Horſe came round 


thouſand eight hundred. Nor had the Romans much caule to boa 


about, threatning them with the naked points of their Spears, and command them at their 
ril to face about. Fortune was not wanting in this Extremity to the Conſuls courage, 
2 it happened, that the Sarmites did not follow the Chaſe fo hard, but he had both ground 
and time enough to rally his Men, and bring about his Standards to face the Enemy : Then 
- began to hearten on one another to try the other Bout; the —_—_ {natch'd the 
Colours, and themſelves advanc'd and flouriſh'd them to encourage ther Men, telling 
them, The Enemy was but few in number, arid weary as well as they, and beſides, came againſt 
them now in diſorder and a coufuſed march. Amongſt the reſt, the Conſul lifting up his 
hands to Heaven, with a loud Yoice that the Soldiers might hear him, vows a Temple to 
Jupiter Stator (Jove the Strayer) if the Roman Army ſhould _ their flight, ſtand to it bravely, 
and in this ſecond Charge defeat the Saranites. Thence-forwards they endeavored on all hands, 
both Commanders and Soldiers, Foot and Horſe, to reinforce the Battel with their utmoſt 
efforts ; nor was the favor of the Gods (as it ſeems) wanting to take pity on the Roman 
Name at that Jun&ure, fo quickly the Dice turn'd, the Enemies in a moment beat back 
from the Camp, and reduc'd to the ſame ſpot of Ground where the Fight firſt began: 
Where, by the great heap of their Fardles and Baggage, they were ſtop'd 1n their retreat, 
and for fear of loſing their Gear, caſt themſelves 1n a Ring to defend it ; but whilſt the 
Roman Foot charg'd them 1n the Front, their Horſe were got about, and fell upon 1n the 
Rear, ſo that they were cut to pieces 1n the middle, or taken Captive :: For the number 
of the Priſoners was Seventhouſand three hundred, who were all forced to paſs naked un- 
der the Gallows, -and fo releaſed ; the number of thoſe.{lain out-right, amountcd to Four 
i of their Victory, fos 
the Conſul taking a review of his Army, found that he had loſt in theſe two days, Seven 
thouſand and three hundred Men. | 
During theſe Occurrences in Apulia, the Samnites with another Army, attack Interamna, 
a Roman Colony fituate on the High Road to Latium, and though they could not win the 
Town, they plundered the Country round about it, and as they were driving away a vaſt 
Booty as well of Cattel as of Peopſt, whom they had taken, they chanc'd to be met with 


by the Vicorious Conſul in his. return from Laceria, and loſt not only their Prey, buc 
marching 
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marching ſtraglingly and in diſorder, were moſt of them cut to pieces. The Conſul 
march'd to Interamna, where he made Proclamation for all perſons to come and receive their 
Goods recovered from the Enemy ; and leaving his Army. there, he himſelf repair'd to Rome 
to hold the Elections : He put in for a Triumph, but that honor w& denied him, as . well 
becauſe he had loſt {o many thouſand Men, as becauſe he had TE 03 the Priſoners only 
7 4g paſſing under the Gallows, without holding them to Ranſom, or ſome harder 

rticles. 

The other Conſul Pot humivs, finding no work for his Arms in Sammium, car Is 
Army into Ti/cavy, where firſt he waſted the Fields of the Vol/inians, and when Pry 


out to defend themſelves, fought with them almoſt under their own Walls ; Two thouſand: 


and two hundred being ſlain, the reſt ſheltered themſelves in the City, bins fo n« 
Thence he advanc'd to the Territory of Roſellum, where he not only edi ry. ton 
try, but alſo took the City, and therein above Two thouſand People, beſides almoſt 
Two thouſand men lain before the Walls : Bur ſtill the Peace that Year obtain'd in Tuſ- 
cany, was more honorable and of greater advantage than all theſe ſucceſſes of War : For 
three of the moſt conſiderable States, viz. The Volſinians, Peruſians, and Aretians, (the 
principal People of all that Country) made Overtures for Peace; and having upon an 
agreement to allow his Soldiers ſo much Corn and Cloaths, obtain'd the Confals leave 
to ſend their Agents to Rome for that purpoſe, obtain'd a Truce for the term of Forty 
years, each City paying down for a preſent Fine, the ſam of Five hundred thouſand 
Aſſes [about One thonſand hve thaked {1xty two pound ten ſhillings, ſterling.] For theſe 
exploits, the Conſul claiming a Trumph, rather for faſhion-ſake, than that he could hope 
to obtain 1t ; ſome of the Senators obje&ed againſt him, That he did not ſet out from the 
City ſo early as he ought to have done; others, that he left Samnium, and went into Tuſcany 
without Orders ; ſome becauſe they were his Enemies ; ſome becauſe they were the other 
Conſuls Friends (to whom 1t would be ſome fatisfa&ion that his Colleague was put by 
that Honor as well as he) all for ſome reaſons or other were againſt his Triumphing; 
whereupon in an Huff he thus expreſs'd his Reſentments to the Senate : Though I have a 
very great Deference and Veneration, Conſcript Fathers! for the Majeſty and Authority of this 
Houſe, yet I ſhall not ſo far regard it, as to forget that I am Conſul: As by the right of my 
Place I manag'd theſe Wars ,ſo having happily concluded them,ſubdued both the Samnites and Tul- 
cans, and obtained Vittory and Peace, by the ſame Right will 1Triumph without asking your leave; 
and ſo in an heat flung out of the Senate. Amongſt the Tribunes of the Commons there 
was variance, ſome threatning to oppoſe their Negative, That he ſhould not Triumph in 
this manner as had never yet been practiſed, and muſt be a very ill prefident ; others of 
them were for favoring and promoting his Trumph : After much ado, the matter was 
brought before the People in Common-Hall ; where the Conſul being ſummoned, after he 
had Remonſtrated how heretofore the Conſuls L. Horatins, and Marcus Valerius, and of 
late his own Father C. Marcins Rutilizs, when he was Cenfor, had all Triumph'd not by 
the Authority of the Senate, but by the Ordinance of the People ; he added, That he 
alſo would have moved the ſame to the People, but that he knew there were ſome of their Tri- 
bunes ſuch Slaves to the Nobility, as they would have obſtrufed the Bill: As for himſelf he did, 
and ever would account the will and favor of the People agreeing together, to be as good as any 
formal Commands. And: the next day, by the intereſt of three Tribunes againſt the op- 
poſition of ſeven, and againſt the general Reſolution of the Senate, he did celebrate a 
Triumph, and the People joyfully ſolemnized the honor of the day. 

But 1t muſt be noted, That the actions of this Year are very uncertainly and variouſly 
related ; for Claudizs writes, That Poſthumirs after the taking of a few Cities in Sammnium, 
was routed and pur to flight in Apulia, and himſelf wounded, and glad to take fhelter 
with a few others that eſcaped in Luceria, And that the proſperous Actions in Tu{cany were 
atchiev'd by Atrilizs, and that he was the Man that Truumph'd. Fabizs on the contrary 
ſets down, "That both the Conſuls managed the War in Samnium, and at Luceria ; and that 
one of the Armies was thence drawn into Twſcany, but mentions not which Conſul it was 


that Commanded it. He alſo tells us, That before Laceria there was great flaughter on 


both ſides, and that in that Battel it was; that a Temple was vowed to Fupiter Stator, 
as Komulins did of old ; but all this while, there had been no Temple actually eredted, bur 
only a Fanum [that is, a place ſet out and conſecrated; whereon to build a Temple.] But 
now this Year, the Commonwealth becoming a ſecend time obliged to perform the ſame 
Vow, Religious Reverence movedthe Senate to Decree and Order, that a Temple thould 
there be built accordingly. | 
The next Year, ſucceeded both a moſt excellent Conſul L. Papirins Curſor, a perſon. 
Muſtrious, as well for his Fathers Glory as his own, and alſo a mighty great War, and 
' ſach a ſignal Victory as never any to that day had obtain'd the like over the Sammites, ex- 
cept it were L. Papirius his Father ; and as it fell out, they had made juſt the like pom- 
pous preparations, and gaudy Armor now as then: But at this time; they moreover ſought 


to conciliate the favor of the Gods to their party, by inmating their Soldiers wn a — 
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kind bf Oath adminiſtred with certain antient, but dreadful Rites and Ceremonies : For 
having made a general levy throughout all Samnium, with a new Law, That whoſoever of 

BEEN, Age fit to bear Arms, ſhould not appear at the Rendezvous according to the Generafs Edif, or | 
afterwards ſhould depart without Licenſe, ſhould forfeit his Head to Jupiter as accuſed. The ; 
place of Rendezvous was appointed at Aquilonia, where the whole ſtrength of Sammium ' 
met together, to the number of Forty thouſand fighting Men. In the midit of the Cam 
there was a plat of Ground fenc'd in with Hurdles and Boards, and covered-over wit 
Linnen Cloth, about Two hundred foot ſquare : There a ſolemn Sacrifice was,celebrated, 
and Service ſaid out of an old Book with a Linnen cover, by one Ovizs Paccivs, the Prieſt, 
a very old Fellow, who avow' that he deriv'd that Sacred Form from the antient Reli- 
gion of the Sammites, which their Anceſtors had made ule of, at ſuch time as they ſecretly 
contrived to ſeize upon Capua, and take it from the Errerians. The Sacrifice being dij- 
patch'd, the General w Fr. the Marſhal to call in ſuch as were moſt noble and renown- 
5 for their Quality and Valour, who were brought in one by one. There was beſides other 

acred Furniture, which might ſtrike Mens minds with a Religious awe, mn-the middle of 
this place ſo covered on all parts; an Altar, and certain Sacritices lying {lain, and divers 
Caprains ſtanding round with their drawn Swords : The Soldier was brought up to the 
Altar, rather as a Sacrifice himſelf, than a partaker of the Oblations, and was firit ſworn 
to keep ſecretall that he ſhould there {ce or har) and then was forc'd alſo to take an Oath, 
compoled after the manner of a Charm, with moſt bitter Imprecations and Curſes againſt 
bis own Life, his Family and all his Race, unleſs he ſhould go into the Battel wherever his Com- 
mangers ſhould lead him ; or if either he himſelf ſhould at any time fly out of the Battel, or not 
preſently kill any other whom he ſhould ſee give ground or like to run away. Some at firlt re- 
fuſing to take this Curſe were Beheaded upon the Altars, and their Bodies ly1ag amongſt the 
{laughtered Carcaſſes, were a warning to the reſt to conform. All the principal Perſons 
having bound themſelves with this Deteſtation ; ten of them were ——_— nominated 
by the Commander in chief, who every one were charged to chule himſelf a Comrade, 
and they hkewiſe to take others to them man by man, until they compleated the number 
of fixteen thouſand, which were called the Linnen Legion, taking that name from the 
covering of that place where the Sammite Nobles were firſt ſworn ; theſe had brave Arms 
beſtowed upon them, and creſted Helmets, that they might ſeem taller than the reſt. 
There was another Army confſting of Twenty thouſand Men and upwards, who neither 
for able Bodies, nor paſt Services in the Wars, nor uſeful Armor, came ſhort of the Linnen 
Brigadein any reſpe&t. Thus great multitude and fo ſtrong, Encamped themſelves not far 
rom Aquilonia. | : 

XXX1x. . The Conſuls ſetting forth from the City, firſt Sp. CaPrilins, who had the Command 
of the old Legions = 5 x the former Conſul M. Attilins left at Interamna, advances with 
them into Samnium ; and whilſt the Enemy was thus buſte 1n their Superſtitions and ſecret 
Conſultations, took the City Amiternum, where were ſlain almoſt Two thouſand eight 
hundred People, and Four thouſand two hundred and ſeventy taken. Papirizs having 
levyed a new- Army (for ſo the Senate had ordered) ſtorm'd Durozia, where though he 
took not ſo many Priſoners as his Tolleague, yet he kill'd more in the Conflict. Ar both 
places there was very rich Booty. Thence the Conſuls proceeded to over-run the Coun- 
try, eſpecially about Atinium ; - Carvilizs march'd to Commium, and Papirins to Aquilonia, 
ates the whole Power of the Samnites was Poſted. There for a while they were neither 
alrogether idle, nor very ſmartly engaged, but ſpent their time 1n beating up of Quarters, 
Picqueering, and Skirmiſhes, provoking one another, rather than coming to a cloſe Fight; 
for whilſt ever and anon they began, and.as quickly gave over, the event even of thoſe 
petty Rencounters was put off from day to day. The other Roman Army lay twenty 
miles off, yet though the other Conſul was abſent, he was frequently conſulted with ; Car- 
wilizs being more intent upon the Aﬀairs at Aquilonia, whereon the main Chance of the 
War depended, than about the Town of Cominium which he then befieged. L. Papirins 
having by this time got all things ready for a Battel, ſent a Currier to his Partner, That 
he refolved (if the T=—— prov'd favorable) to engage the Enemy next Morning, and 
therefore *twas fit he ſhould: attack Cominium with all his Forces, to divert any aſſiſtance 
from thence : The Meſſenger returned at Night, and brought word, That his Colleague 
did well approve of thoſe Reſolutions. Then Papirius drew his Army together, and 
made an Oration in the Head of them, wherein he diſcours'd at large touchmg the na- 
ture of this War in general, and of the Enenues preſent Preparations, more gaudy 1n 
ſhew and for oſtentation, than effetually of any real Advantage : For (he told them) 

 * Thatit was no plumed Creſts that rn the deadly Wounds; the Roman Lances would 
* eaſily pierce their painted and gilded Shields ; That this gay Army, glittering with their 
* white Coats, would ſoon be dyed of a Crimſon hue, when they came to handy-ſtroaks; 
* That much ſuch a Gold and - Silver Army of Samnites was utterly defeated to the laſt 

; * Man by his Father, and provid more honorable Spoils to the Conqueror, than ſafe 

| * Armor to themſelves ; That perhaps 'twas the Deſtiny of his Name and Family. » be 

| * choſen 
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* choſen Generals againſt che Samnires greateſt Efforts and Preparations, and that they 
* were born to bring away thoſe Spoils which might be an ornament to the publick Build- 
* ings of the City; Thar the Immortal Gods would doubtleſs be preſent to revenge Leagues 
* ſo often deſired, and fo often violated: For if we may lawfully gueſs at the Divine 
© Pleaſure, they were never more adverſe to any Army, than to this, which bein pol- 
* Juted with the 1ntermingled Blood of Beaſts and Men, had doubly devoted themſelves to 
«* che wrath and vengeance of Heaven, dreading on the one ſide the Gods which are 
* Witneſſes of their Treaties with the Romans; and on the other (ide,the Curſes of that late 
* Oath which they have taken dire&ly contrary to thoſe 'Freanies ; an Oath which as they 
* took perforce, ſo the memorv thereof muſt needs be odious to them, ſince it makes 
Gn perjured, and no leſs afraid of the Gods, and one another, than of their Ene- 
Having declared theſe things (which he came to know by the relation of ſome Deſert. 
ers) unto his Soldiers, who were already of themſelves ſufficiently enraged againſt the 
Enemy ; they being all confidentot Divine Affiſtance,as well as triiſting on their own valor, 
unanimouſly cry out for a Battel, were vex'd that it was put off till the Morrow, and re- 
pined at that delay of one Night as too long. About Midnight Papirizs having received 
Letters from his Colleague, got up when all was tilence, and ſent to the Sooth-ſayers to 
take the Preſages, whether or no 1t night be lucky-ro fight the next day. There was not 
any fort of Men in the Camp bur were eager for a Battel ; all degrees, high and low, Ca- 
ptains and Soldiers, were enflamed with the fame delires, which zealous ardour reached 
even thoſe that had the charge of the A#ſþ:ces ; for though the Chickens would not peck, 
yet the Chick-maſter ventured rather to fallihe the token by a lye, than to put off the 
Engagement, and therefore ſent the Conſul word, That they fell to their meat fo greeduly, 
that with their haſty feeding, the Corn fell from their Bills and rebounded again, which they 
called Tripudium Soliſtimum, and 1n their Learning counted it the beſt fign of Succeſs that 
was in the World, The Conſul hereupon joytuliy declares, That the Anuſpices were excellent 
good, and that wi (hould go on under the conduct and favor of the Gods, and fo puts out the 
{1gnal of Battel: | | | 
As he was marching into the Field, a Renegado acquaints him, That twenty Regiments 
of the Sammites (for they were in all about forty) were gone towards Cominium, ot which 
he preſently ſent to advertiſe his Colleague ; then cauſes the Standards to be brought forth 
with all expedition, Poſts his Reſerves in proper places, and afligns to every one his 
Charge. L. Volumnus led the Right Wing; L. Scipio the Left, and the other Lieutenant- 
Generals, C. Ceditizs and C. Trebonizs, had the conduct of the Cavalry. He ordered $p. 
Nautizs to take off the Pack-Saddles from the Mules, and to mount ſome Companies of 
L.ight-arm'd Foot that uſed to ſerve in the Wings, on their backs, and with all ſpeed, 
tetching a compaſs, to ſeize a certain Hill that Jay in view, and m the heat of the Con- 
flict to ſhew themſelves from thence, railing as great a cloud of duſt as poflibly they could. 
Whil't the General was thus butte, there arofe a ſquabble amonglt the Chicken-Maſters, 
or Sooth-Sayers, about the Preſages of the Day, which being over-heard by ſome of the 
Romen Horſe, they looking upon 1t as a matter of conſequence, told Sp. Papirizs the Con- 
fuls Nephew, That there was ſome doubt of queſtion about the A»/pice. The Youth, born 
in thoſe days when there were no Atheiſts, or defpiſers of Religion and the Gods, having 
further enquired into the matter (becauſe he would not certifie any thing groundleſs) gave 
notice thereof to the Conſul, who anſwered : I commend yerr f 1. and diligence, however 
be net diſmayed, but rather fight more heartily and, uſe thy beſt endeaucr ; as fer him that has 
charge of the Auſpice,if he have made a wrong Report Let the prniſhment for his violating of Reli- 
gion light upon his own head ; for my part the Tripudium which was certified, I take to be a good 
and [ufficient Omen of Succeſs to me and the People of Rome. Then he commanded the Centu- 
rions to place the Chicken-Prophets 1n the Forlorn-Hope. At the ſame time the Sam- 
zites advanced their Enfigns, and their Army in excellent equipage followed ſo glorious, 
that even the ſight of the- Enemy was a pleaſing and magnificent Entertainment ; be- 
fore any ſhout made, or that they came to Charge, a Javelin darted atrandom lighted up- 


on the chief Chicken-Fortune-teller, and ſtruck him dead before the.Enfigns, which be- 


ing told the Conſul, The Gods (faith Re) you ſee are preſent in the Field, and the guilty Wretch 
has his due reward : Whil'ſt he was ſpeaking theſe words,” a Raven ſet up her Throat juſt 
before him, at which lucky Augury the Conſul rejoyc'd, and affirmed, That the Gods never 
did more evidently appear in Mens affairs, or give plainer Demonſtrations of their favor. And 
immediately commanded the Trumpets to found a Charge, and the whole Army to ſet up 
iſty Shour. | | 
; T” Batrel was fierce and terrible, but managed upon very different motives; the Ro- 
mans ruſh'd on animated with rage, and hope, and an ardent eagerneſs of Fighting ; but 
the Samnites for the moſt part by neceflity, and the charms of Superſtition, were forced 
even almoſt againſt their wills, to make reſiſtance rather than attack the Enemy; nor 


would they ever have ſtood the Romans firſt Charge, having for many Years been _y 
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with conſtant Overthrows, but that a more prevailing fear imprinted on their minds, did 
retain them from flight: For they had continually before ther Eyes the whole Parade 

that ſecret Sacrifice, the armed Prieſts, and promiſcuous {laughter of Beaſts and Men ; 
the Altars ſtain'd with humane Blood, the dreadful Execrations, .and that furious Oath, 
wiſhing Plagues and Curſes on their Kindred and Poſterity ; tyed with theſe Magical chains 


' they kept indeed the Field, -but ſtill were more afraid of their own Companions than of 


the Enemy. The Romans preſsd on from either Wing and the Main-Body with all 1ma- 
ginable fury, and butchered them at pleaſure whilſt they ſtood thus as it were aſtoniſh'd 
with a double dread of Gods and Men : The reſiſtance they made was ſmall and faint, and 
nothing but pure fear kept them from running away. So that by this time execution was 
done upon them up to their very Standards, when on a ſudden there appeared at a diſtance 
on one {ide of them, a great cloud of Duſt, as if ſome mighty Army had rais'd it with 
their march; for Sp. Nautins (Oftavins Metins ſome call him) who had the Condu& of 
the Alarian Bands before-mentioned, purpoſely made a far greater duſt than could be ex- 
pected from fo ſmall a number, by cauſing his Regiment of the Black-Guard, as they fat 
on their Mules, to trail after them thick boughs of Trees ; their Arms and Enf1gns in the 
Front firſt appeared as it were through a duskiſh Light, but the duſt behind them riſing 
Iigher and thicker, ſeem'd to repreſent a great Body of Horſe flanking an Army of Foot, 
and deceived not only the Samnites, but the Romans too: And to keep up that uſeful 
Error, the Conſul ſo loud that even the Enemy might hear him, cryed out, Thar Comi- 
mum was taken, and his Vittorious Colleague was come; That now they ſhould uſe their utmoſt 
endeavors to compleat the Viftory before the other Army ſnatch'd the Honor of it out of their hands. 
Thus he ſpake as he gallop'd to and fro amongſt the Ranks, and at the ſame time com- 
manded the Colonels and Captains of the Foot to widen their Files, and make room for 
the Horſe. He had before given Orders to Trebonizs and Cadicizs, that when they ſhould 
ſee him flouriſh his Spear over his head, they ſhould advance with the Cavalry, and as hard 
as they could drive Charge the Enemy. All things were punctually put 1n execution ac- 
cording to Order, the Files opened to the Right and Left, and the Horſe thundered out 
upon the Enemy, and broke into the middle of their Main-Body, difordering their Ranks 
which way ſoever they turn'd their Force ; Velumnizrs and Scipio bravely ſeconded them 
with the Infantry, and whil'ſt they were thus diſarray'd, beat down all betore them. Then 
the Linnen Brigade went to pot, and fell under the fury both of the Gods and Men ; the 
{worn and unſworn fled both alike, and no longer feared any but the Enemy. Their 
Foot, as many as eſcaped in the Batrel, were beat into their Camp at Aquilonia; their 
Noble-men and Horſe got to Bowianwm; the Foot were by the Foot-purſued, and the Horſe 
by Horſe ; the two Wings ſeparated themſelves, the Right m#rching up to the Sammres 
Camp, and the Left to the Town : YVolumnizus was ſomewhat the nimbleit, and ſoon made 
himſelf Maſter of the Camp ; Scipio had an harder task to win the City, not that they had 
greater Courage ,' being al alike diſ-heartened with their Over-throw , but becauſe 
Walls will better keep out Aflailants, than a plain Trench and Rampire ; and bet1des, from 
the Courtine they had an advantage to ſhour down Stones upon them ſo faſt, as none could 
endure it. Scipio con{idering that it would prove a tedious piece of Work, unleſs he could 
carry the Town atthis firſt Heat, whil'it chey within were 1in a fright, and before they 
could recolle&t their Spirits, ask'd his Soldiers, If they would ſuffer this diſgrace, to ſee the 
Camp bravely won by the other Wing, and themſelves Conquerors too as well as the others, to be 


" ſhamefully repulſed from the City ? They all teſtifying theur Reſolutions ro the contrary by a 


loud ſhout, himſelf clapping his Target over his Head, march'd foremoſt up to the Gate; 
and all the reſt following bum in that poſture, by main force they broke into the City, and «. 
knocking down thoſe Sammires that were about the Gate, made themſelves Maſters of the © 
Walls, but durſt not venture up into the middle of the City, beieg ſo few 1n number. 

The Conſul at firſt knew nothing of all this, but was buſie 1n bringing the Main-Body 
of his Army to an orderly Retreat, for the Sun was now almoſt down, and Night coming 
on apace, made every thing ſeem dangerous and ſuſpicious even to the Victors themlelves ; 
but when he was advanced turther, he ſaw on his right hand the Enemies Camp taken, and 
on the left, heard a confuſed Cry and Tumult in the City, as compoſed of the mix'd cla- 
mors. of Men fighting, and People in a fright, for it happened at that inſtant the Conflict 
was at the Gate. Upon this, he rides up nearer, and at laſt diſcovered his own Men up- 
on the Walls, and that his Work was not yet at an end, fince by a few Mens raſh adven- 
turouſneſs, there was an opportunity of performing an excellent piece of Service, where- 
upon he recalled the Forces that were retreating, and cauſed them with Banners diſplayed 
to enter the City, where near the Gate they took up their Quarters, becauſe the Night 


came on fo faſt, and before Morning the Enemy had deſerted it. "There were {lain that 


day of the Samnites, Thirty thouſand three hundred and forty ; raken, Three thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy, and ninety ſeven Colours. *Tis Recorded, That never any General 
was more chearful and pleaſant than Papirize during this Battel, whether it were of his 


own natural Diſpoſition, or upon aſſured confidence of ViRtory ; 'twas upon this ſtrength 
| | of 
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of mind that he would not be diverted from fighting by the controverted Auſpice; and in 
the heat of the Conflict, when others are wont to make Vows of building Temples to the 
Immortal Gods, he only Vow'd; That f be defeated the Enemies Legions, he weuld preſent 
Jupiter Vitor with 4 Cup of Metheglin, before himſelf” taſted a drop of ſtrong Wine. Which 
Vow the Gods accepted, and turn'd the i[l Preſages ro good: 
Theother Conſul had no leſs ſucceſs at Cominium ; for drawing up all his Forces by break XLIII. 
of day to the Walls, he inveſted it quite round, ' and ſet ſtrong Guards at all the Gates to - 
prevent any Sallies. Bur juſt as he was about to give the Signal for a general Aſſault, the 
Meſſenger from his Brother Conſul in a great fright, brought word, That rwenty Cohorts 
of the Enemy were upon their march to relieve the City, which made him for a while defer the 
Storm, and draw off part of his Forces. For immediatly he diſpatch'd the firſt Legion, 
and twenty Cohorts of the Wings, and Horſe, under the Command of D. Brutzs Sceva, to 
meet this Party of the Enemy, with orders to ſtop or divert their march wherever they 
ſhould find them, and if need were, to fight them rather than ſuffer them to come up to 
Cominium, Thus care being taken, he commands the Scaling-Ladders to be ſet to the Walls 
round the Town, and ſeveral parties in cloſe Order, with their Targets over their heads, 
to make up to the Gates, ſo that at once the Gates were burſt open, and the Walls mounted: 
The Samnites, that had ſome hopes before to keep off the Enemy, when they ſaw them 
now in poſleflion. of their Walls, that there was no longer any fighting at a diſtance with 
Darts and Lances, but they muſt come to Handy-ſtrokes, concluded, bot they who from 
below had got upon the Walls, would then more eaſily deſcend, and be too hard for them 
upon even ground, who could not withſtand them with all the advantages of their Works; 
they therefore quitted their Towers and Bulwarks, and were beat up to the Market-place, 
where for a whule they tryed their urmoſt Fortune, but at laſt flung down their Arms, and 
Fifteen thouſand and five hundred furrendred themſelves at diſcretion to the Conſul ; the 
number of the ſlain amounted to 4.380. | 
Thus went things at Cominium, and at Aquilenia, but between both places where a third 
Batrel was expected, no Enemies were to be found ; for that Detachment of the Samnites, 
upon the Romans drawing up in Battalia, were re-called, when they were but ſeven miles 
from Cominium, and ſo came not into either of the Battels ; but being arrived about twi- 
light, within fight of Aquilonia on one hand, and their Camp on the other, and from eachi 
ru hearing a mighty Clamour, they made an hault, wondring what the matter mighr 
e ; but by and by the Camp being fred by the Romans, gave them certain notice of their 
Parties defeat, ſo that they durſt march no further, bur Fine down where they were in 
their Arms, ſpent a reſtleſs mighr, ems and yet fearing the approach of day. 
ſoon as 'twas light, being yet uncertain whether to bend their courſe, they were pur to the 
Run by the lng t of a party of Horſe, who had been upon the purſuit of the Samnites 
that in the night ſtole out of the City, and ſpying this multitude he in the open Field 
without Trenches or Out-guards, were coming up to Charge them : They were alſo ſeen 
from the Walls of Aquilenia, and thence ſeveral Regiments of Foot were makingat them; - 
but they came not up time enough, and the Horſe only cut off abour 280 in the Rear, 
the reſt eſcap'd, but in great Conſternation, to Boviawwm, leaving abundance of Arms ſcat- 
\o tered behind them, and eighteen Colours. | | 
The joy of each Roman Army was encreaſed by the good ſucceſs of the other. The XLIY. 
Tonſuls, by mutual conſent, gave their Soldiers the Plunder of bqth Cities, and when 
they had ranſack'd the Houſes, ordered them to be ſer on fire; ſo that on one and the 
ſame day, both Aquilonia and Cominium were laid in aſhes, and the Conſuls with mighty 
Congratulations on either fide, joined their Forces. There in the Head 'of both Arnues, 
Carvilits-beſtowed large Commendations and Rewards on fuch of his Men as had frgna- 
lized themſelves by any ſpecial Action : And Papirine, who had been engag'd in var 
of 'Service in the Field, and the City, and the Camp, gave Bracelets, Coronets © 
Gold, to Sp. Nautins and Sp. Papirins his own Nephew, and to four Centurions, and one 
whole Band of Haſftati or 7 As mwah Fo Nautius for his expedition and dexterity in ter- 
rifying the Enemy with a ſhew of a great Army ; to young Papirizs for -his gallant Service 
| with the Horſe, both in the Battel, and in purſuing the Sammres, when 1n the night _y 
got out of the City ; and to the Centurions and Haftati, becauſe they were the firſt that 
took the Gate,cand mounted the Wall of Aquilenia. To all the Horſe-men, becauſe they had 
behav'd themſelves very well, he gave Bracelets and little Horns of Silver. © in ; 
In the next place a Council of War was held, to conſult, Whether both or either of 
| the Armies —_ yo be ow oeggton out of Sammium, and it was reſolved, ou oe more - | 
| recoverably to ſuppreſs the Enemy, they ſhould with the greateſ# wigor improve therr Victorzes, ſo « 
as they he Je ble to deliver up the Country entirely ſubdued to the next Conſuls : And ſince 
there was now no Army of the | Enemies that durſt appear inthe' Field, they had no buſineſs left by 
20 aſſault their Cities and fortified Towns, the taking of which, would both enrich their own Sold;- 
ers, and empoveriſh the Enemy, beſides the multitudes of them that muſt there be either ſlain 
taken Priſoners. Therefore having by _— given the Senate an account ef their Pro- 
Nn ceedings, 
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ceedings, the Conſuls divided their Armies ; Papirius advancing to beliege Sepinum, and 
Carvilis to inveſt Volana. 1, 0s 
Theſe Letters from the Conſuls were read with the higheſt Joy imaginable, as well in 
the Senate, as before all the People in the Common-Hall ; and this Publick Rejoycing was 
celebrated with Proceſſions and Thankſgivings for the ſpace of four days together : For ing 
deed this Victory was not only of great Importance in it ſelf to the Romans, but allo cartie 
very ſeaſonably, for it happened, that juſt at the ſame time tydings arrived, That the 
Ti # the were in Rebellion, and People began to ponder in their minds how they ſhould do 
to quell them, if any thing ſhould happen amiſs in Samnium, where both the Conſuls, and 
all the Roman Forces were now engaged, which heartned on the Errarians to this Injur- 
retion. Ambaſſadors from ſome of the Roman Allies were introduced by M. Artilizs the 
Prztor into. the Senate, complaining, That their Territories were waſted with Fire and 
Sword by their Neighbors the Tuſcans, becauſe they would not relinquiſh the Roman Intereſt ; 
therefore they did beſeech 1he Fathers, to defend them from the Out-rages of theſe common Ene- 
mics; To whom Anſwer was return'd, That the Senate would take care, that their Allies ſhould 
have no cauſe to repent them of their having continued fatthful, and that wery ſpeedily they ſhould 
ſee the Tuſcans mm as wretched a condition as the Samnites. Yet had they not proceeded with 
ſach Expedition againſt the Tuſcans, but that News came, the Faliſcans, who for many 
Years had been firm Friends, were now revolted and join'd with them. The near Neigh- 
borhood of this Nation quickned the Senate to ſend Heralds to demand ſatisfaction ; which 
being not given, by the Authority of the Senate and Command of the People, War & De- 
clared againſt the Faliſcans, and the Conſuls ordered to caſt Lots which of them ſhould 
remove with his Army out of . Samnium into Tuſcany. Carvilius had already taken from 
the Sammites three Cities, Volana, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum ; Volana in few days time, 
Palumbinum the ſame day that he came before the Walls, but at Herculaneum he was forc'd 
to fight two ſer Battels, with doubtful Succeſs, and more loſs ſuſtained on his fide than on 
the Enemies. Then he Entrench'd himſelf, and ſhut them up within the Walls, and ac 
laſt aſſaulred the Town and took it. In theſe three places there were taken or {lain to the 
number of Ten thouſand People. When the Conſuls came to ſort the Provinces, Tuſcany 
fell ro Carvilizs, at which his Soldiers were pleaſed, who could not well endure any longer 
the ſharpneſs of the Weather in Sammium. Papirius at Sepinum had an harder tug on't; 
he was forc'd to encounter the Enemy  oft-times 1n Pitch'd-Battels, continual Skirm 
and frequent Sallies, ſo that 'twas neither a meer Siege, nor an even War in the Field, for 
the Sammites did not ſo much defend themſelves with their Walls, as their Walls with their 
Bodies and their Arms ; but in the end, by theſe daily Conflicts he reduc'd it to a juſt Siege, 
and partly with Batteries, and partly by main force, took the City, where the enraged 
Soldiers commurted great ye <5" ere ng 7400 Cut to pieces, and not full 3000 thar 
had Quarter: The Booty, which was very conſiderable, becauſe the Samnites had brought 
all they had into a few Cities, was diſtributed amongſt the Soldiers. 
The Ground was now all covered with Snow, and there was no enduring longer abroad 
in the Field ; therefore the Conſul march'd his Army out of Samnium, and coming to 
Rome, a Triumph was Decreed him by a univerſal confent ; and accordingly he did Tri- 
umph before he went out of his Office, withas great State and Magnificence as thoſe da 
could afford, The Horle and Foot appeared in the Cavalcade adorn'd with all their Prizes 
of Honor : Many a Civic Garland was worn that day by ſuch as had ſaved the Lives of 
their, Fellow-Citzzens; many that firſt mounted the Enemies, Rampire, and others that 
were formoſt in Sealing their Walls, were diſtinguiſh'd by their ſeveral Badges and Crowns. 
The Sammites ſpoils made a gallant ſhow, and the Peo bs cook great delight in comparing 
them with thole brought home by. his Father, wherewith the publick Buildings were beau- 
tified. Davers noble Priſoners, famous for their own ot their Anceſtors ations, were led 
along in Chains, and amongſt the reſt there was a vaſt quantity of Braſs Bullion, raiſed 
by the ranſom of . Priſoners, amounting to Two nulhons five hundred thirty three thouſand 
Aſes in weight [about 250061. 13 5. 44. ſterling] and of Silver taken in the ſeveral Cities, 
1330 weight, and upwards i co 39904, of our mony.] All this mony, 
Braſs and Silver, was carryed into the common Treaſury, and nothing of the whole Booty 
given to the Soldiers; which as it cauſed diſcontent and envy,ſo the ſame was encreaſed 
amongſt the common People, becauſe they were charged with a Tax to pay off the Soldi- 
ers; whereas if the Conlul in a vain-glorious humor had not brought theſe Sums into the 
Chamber f the City,” the ſame would have been enough both to have rewarded the Army, 
and farished their Arrears. Moreover, before he went our of his Conſulſhip, he Dedt- 
cated the Temple of Quirinss, which his Father being Dictator had Vowed, for that he 
e heat of the Bartel, I find not in any ancient Au- 
or; norcould he.in fo { me have finth d i: This Temple he garmih'd with the 
Enennes Spoils, :whereof there was ſuch abundance, as not only ſuffic'd to-deck up the 
ſame, and the Town-Hall, but great quantinies of chem were divided amongſt, -and ſent 
unto their next Allies and Colonics to beautifie their Temples and publick Buildings. 


hor; nor could he in ſo ſhorta time 
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| Aﬀeer the Triumph, the Army took up Winter-Quarters amongſt "rw becaulc thoſe 


parts were ltable to be infeſted by the Incurfions of the Samnires. 

In the interim, the other Conſul Carvilizes in Etruria, firſt ſate down before the City 
Treils, and for a great ſum of mony gave leave for 470 of the richeſt Burgers to depart 
thence whuther they liſt, the reſt of the Rabble fell into his hands after he had ſtormed the d 
Town- After which he took in five very ſtrong and well fortified Caſtles. Here were 
{lain of the Enemy 2400, and almoſt 2000 taken Priſoners: The Faliſcans then coming to 
a Treaty, he granted them a Truce for a Year, upon paying down One hundred cthou- 
ſand Aſes (312 /. 105. ſterling) and paying off his Soldiers for that Year. 

After theſe {ignal Succeſſes he came home to receive the honor of a Triumph, which 
if not fo glorious as his Colleagues for his Actions in Samnium, yet adding his Services 1n 
Tuſcany, he might juſtly boaſt an equal merit. He brought into the. Exchequer of Braſs 
mony, Three hundred and ninety thouſand pieces [637 /. 15 s. 5 4. ſterling] and with the 
reſt built a Chappel to Sors Fortunz(or good Fortune) near the Temple dedicated to the ſame 
Goddeſs by King Serwvizs Tullus, Out of the Boory he gave his Soldiers 102 Aſes [6 5. 5 4. 
ob. ſterling] apiece, and twice as much to each Centurion and Trooper, which was ſo much 
the more gratefully accepted, ſince his Colleague had been fo nigardly as to give his Men 
nothing. And indeed, fo much was this Conſul in the Peoples favor, that ('tis ſaid) he 
protected his Lieutenant L. —_ who being Indicted M. Cautizs, a Tribune of 
the Commons, put off the Judgment by alledging his Command in the Army, and that 
during his abſence they could not proceed to 2' definitive Sentence. ; 

The Year being now expired, the new Tribunes of the Commons entred upon their XLVII. 
Office ; but they not being duly ele&ed, five days after others were choſen in their ſtead. 
The ſame Year a Luſtrum or general Survey of the City, was held by P. Cornelins Arvina, 
and C. Marcins Rutilus the Cenſors, and there were aſſeſſed 262322 Kowan Citizens. Theſe 
were the {1x and twentieth Cenſors fince that Office ere&ed, and this the nineteenth ſurvey 
thac had been taken. The ſame Year, and never before, divers Perſons that had done 
good Services in the Wars, fate in the Publick Theaters to behold the Roman Plays with 
Wreaths and Garlands of Flowers upon their Heads, and then too came up the faſhion, 
borrowed from the Greeks, to honor thoſe with Palm-branches that won the Prizes at thoſe 
ſolemn Sports. The Carule e/£diles that exhibited theſe Sports, having fined the Gratiers 
that held City-Lands for defrauding the Publick, did with the Mony, new pave the Road 
from Mars's Temple to the Beaſt-Market. L. Papirius held the Court for ele&ing of Con- 
ſuls, and choſe Gurges the Son of L. Fabius Maximm, and D. 900 Brutus Scava; and 
Papirins himſelf was made Prztor. The many 4s. ws of this Year were ſcarce able 
co ballance one Affliction, which was that of the Peſtilence, fo grievous both in the City 
and Country, that 1t was look'd upon as an immediate Judgment from Heaven : The Sa- 
cred Books of the Siby!s were conſulced to know when the Gods would be pleas'd to put a 
period to this Calamity, or what remedy there might be for it ;- where 'twas found, That 
the God Ficulapius muſt be fetch'd from Epidaurus to Rome: But fo involved they were in 
' Wars, that nothing could this Year be done in it, fave only, that one day was ſolemnly 
obſerved in honor of, and ſupplications to the ſaid /Aſculapmes, 
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Oi Eryp1iTOME. 
” Fabius Gurges the Conſul having been defeated by the Samnites; and the Senate minding to remove him from 
his Command, Fabius Maximus hi Father mmterceding that he might not undergo this diſgrace, overper- 
oy  ſwades the Senate, by promiſing to go himſelf Lieutenant to hu Son : which he does accordingly; and hs 
{=o Son aſſiſted by his Counſels triumphs over the Samnites, and beheads C. Pontius the Samnite General, whom 
be he had led in Triumph. Peſtilence raging in the City, Embaſſadours are ſent to fetch Aſculapms's ſhrine 
Toy from Epidaurus to Rome : And bring with 'em a Snake, that came aboard their Ship , which they took, 
BI for the Deity. Where thu Snake went out into the Iſle of Tyber a Temple 1s buile to Axſculapius. 
No Lucius Poſthumius 4 Perſon of conſular Dignity, being Gene#al, puts his Soldiers to work, in his Ground, 
Ro for which he #\ Find. With the Samnites ſuing for Peace 4 League 15 renew'd the fourth time. Curius 
A Dentatus the Conſul having defeated the Sabines and conquer'd the Rebel Sathnites who ſurrendred themſelves, 
_ twice | que the ſamie year. Colonies are brought to Caſtrum, Sena, aud Adria. Triumvirt Capitaſes 
Is, are firſt . The People are poll'd. The number atmmounting to two hundred, ſeventy two thouſand 
me Citizens. The Commons by reaſon of Debt, and troubleſom Mutmies, withdraw into Janiculum whence they 
= - ae Free back, again by the Dittator Hortenſius, who Died in his Office : Beſides it contains the Wars 
Is with the Volfinians, and Lucanians , agamſt whom "twas thought fit to aſſiſk the Tyrrhenians. 


but the War-might be ended, if the Enemy after this defeat , and conſternation , ſhould be 
: allow'd as little" reſpit as could be, to recruit their Spirits, Therefore the Conſul Q. Fabius a hot 
4s Spurr'd Youth , and reſolved to get himſelf the Honour of ending the War , having ſpeedily levied 
fo Forces , marched out of hand to Campania. For the Sammites being a hardy People , and driven to 
| deſpair rather than fear by ſo many defeats, becauſe the Conſuls the year before had carried away 

149 all the Legions to their Tug made uſe of this opportunity, and raiſed conſiderable Forces partly 

Gy from the remainders of former Fights, and: partly by new Levies. And becauſe they knew the Plague 
rag'd amongſt the Romans at that time., and withal, that the Conſuls for that year were not much 
to be feared either for their experience in War, or Authority, they took heart upon this, and annoy d 
PO, the Campanigns a People always contemn'd by 'em, and now hated more than ever, as the Authors of 
WP their ſuffering, by ſpoiling and waſting their Country. 

The roman General had a courage equal to the reputation of the Fabian Houſe , but the contempt of 
an Enemy ſo often routed by his Countrymen, and too much eagernels to Fight rendred him very unwary. 
Marching thus againſt the Enemy with great precipitation, at laſt he came in ſight of an advanced patty 
{ent by the General of the Samnires, who delcrying the Romans marching forward, retreated ro their 
own men: Fabius hereupon imagining that the Enemy fled , without informing himſelf either of the 
ſituation of Places, or the condition of the People, commands his Army with all ſpeed to advance ; as if 
the whole hopes of Victory lay in making extraordinary ſpeed. 

The Samnites forwarn'd by their Scouts manag'd all things more circumſpettly : for they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of advantageous Poſts , embattelled their men , and incouraged them by the Orations of 
their Commanders, The event therefore of this Battel was ſuch , as might juſtly be expected. An 
Army well order'd and every way appointed —_ routed men tir'd out , with their Ranks broken , as 
1 "Y if they came not to Fight but to Plunder. -Fabius loſt three rhouſand of his men , and more were 
x wounded : and had not the night interpoſing prevented it, he would have 16|t all his Army. Then he 
x got to a place of more ſecurity, and fortified his Camp as well as he could in ſuch a conftergation : 
- and here things were not in -a. better poſture, nor mens minds better afſur'd ,. than they were in the 
Field, Here was no repoſe for the weary, no Food for the Hungry, nor any Medicins for the wound= 
ed. For they took only their Arms with 'em, having = all their Baggage in their former Camp. oe 
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T He Power of the Samnites was now weakned by ſeveral Battels, and there was no doubt made, T. 
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fore the whole night was ſpent between the groans of the Dying , and the complaints of the Living : 
whilſt all waited for the next day with ' fear ahd deſpair, as their laſt, * For that men toil'd out and 
«even ſpent with watching , weakn'd with wounds, and diſheartn'd by their overthrow, and withal 
<* much lefſen'd in numbers, were not able to withſtand an Enemy, which an Aimy both in Courage, 
<« and Strength and allo full of hopes had not been able to ſuſtain. - 
. Things being . thus given up for leſt, as it happened, the Enemies miſtake was a means to relieye 
them : who. being alarm'd with the report of the other Conſuls marching againſt him, diflodg'd, and 
went another way, contenting himſelf with this unexpected ſucceſs, lelt 1f he went to attaque Fabius's 
Camp, he ſhould be environ'd by theſe freſh Forces. When the Enemy went off, the Romans allo retreated 
to places of more ſecurity. Vyhen the News came to Rome, the People being more concein'd tor the 
diſgrace than the loſs ſuſtain'd, took it ſadly. to heart, that through the Conſuls raſhneſs matters ſhould 
be ordered fo ill that a War which had laſted as long as any before it, ſhould be renew'd , now 
*twas almoſt at an end ; and that more terrible too than it had been of a long time betore; Fecau:e 
the Samnites were reincourag'd by this Vitory. Nor had the Tribunes of the Commons only, whole 
peculiar Trade it was, aggravated every. thing as invidiouſly as they could, by their frequent Speeches 
to the Commons: But bkewiſe when the Senate canwafſed the matter, very hard Sentences paſs d upon 
it, and a Decree was made by the Senate, whereby Fabius the Conſul was commandet to Rome betore 
ſuch a time to anſwer to his Charge. When he came, ſeveral Perſons acculed him, nor could he 
defend the Fatt, nay what is more, that very thing which ſhould have helped him, namely the In- 
tereſt of old Fabius, prejudiced his cauſe. Fer men thought him leſs worthy of Parden, who having 
ſo gallant a Perſon for his Father, and being bred up among his Triumphs, had not only diſgraced the 
Roman name in general, but the glories of his own Family in particular by his defeat imputable to his 
reat raſhneſs. The People were ſo, incenſed that they would hardly hear the Defendant Plead : Bur 
owever they were paciftied by. the extraordinary tenderneſs of Fabius, and afterwards by his Speech. 
For he fearing, leſt his Son for his miſcarriage in the War ſhould be turn'd out of his Place, forbore 
altogether to excule his fault : But modeſtly mentioning his own, and his Anceſtors Merits, he pray'd 
&« he might not undergo a diſgrace fo bitter to himſelf, b infamous to the whole Family of the Fab : 
< But yet he did not in the leaſt defire that the miſcarriage of one Fabius ſhould be Pardor'd for 
©« the ſake of lo many Fabis, who from the very Foundation of Rome almoſt had aggrandiz'd the 
&« romans affairs: Nor likewiſe for thoſe three hundreds ſake, who by their own, and almoſt the 
© univerſal deltruction of the Fabian Race defended the Commonwealth : if ſo be that this faulcr 
* were Incurable, and that more advantage was like to accrue to the publick from the puniſh- 
« ment, than from the Pardon of his Son; for he had learnt to prefer the love of his Country 
« before any other Relation. However the worſt that could be feared from the Youth was already 
<« paſt, but the benefits, that may redound from one of ſuch a temper, who has been Bred up+by my {clt, 
« a Maſter competent enough by your own Judgment, may yet be expected ; unleſs you by a juit, yer 
<« unſeaſonable {everity deſtroy theſe hopes. Many men have by miſcarrying in the beginning of an 
<« Enterpriſe been rendred more cautious ; who being admonitſhed of a fault have often repaired mo- 
« derate loſſes with a great advantage ; And for ought I know, we may impute it to Fortunes Spite 
<« rather than any mans fault, that the long Proſperity of our State, and of the Fabian Family has 
* now by a ſlender diſaſter þeen thus allay'd, tho we may ſtile it the kindneſs, rather than the anger 
&« of the Gods thus to Arm us againſt that fatal Pride, which uſually attends too much Prolpernty : 
« and withal to mind us of Mottality by a misfortune not fo prejudicial to the publick, as adyan- 
** tageous to our Inſtruction. Whatever the matter was, Fellow Citizens, my mind miſgave me, ' ſome 
© miſchance would happen : when in the Aſſemblies I ſolicited you not to make my Son Conlul : for 
& conſidering how my Father, Grand-Father, and others of my Anceſtours had bore that Office often, 
« and moreover-that I my ſelf had been Conſul five times, I began to fear, that neither Gods nor 
« Men would be willing to ſee the chief Honours continue ſtill in the ſame Family. And T wiſh my 
© Prayers had prevailed with you then ; or elſe that you would make good your grant, left what you 
<« have beſtowed on my Son for Honour againſt my will, ſhould prove an occaſion of extraordinary diſ- 
&« grace to us both : and you your ſelves alfo be accuſed of Raſhneſs ; who if you repeal your former Act 
&« touching Q. Fabius by another Order, you will be eſteemed by poſterity, either to have given, or taken 
« away that Power without a cauſe. If you take a milder courſe , you will then preſerve your own 
« Authority, together with the reputation of the Fabian houſe : and the Youths ai as it has 
* done ſome hurt to the State, ſhall be alſo repair'd with greater advantage. But who can aſſure this 2 
«1 my ſelf, ( Fellow Citizens) will be engag'd for my Son to the Commonwealth. , ( and may it 
«be for the good of the Senate, the Commons, and our Family) Ile go Lieutenant to my Son, to ſhare 
«in any Fortune, which we ſhall find, or make our own. My Courage ſtill remains : and for one of 
* my Age I cannot complain for want of ſtrength: I can yet endure the toils of War , and ſtand in 
& the field. And were I good for nothing elſe, yet by the memory of former fights I ſhall be able to 
© terrifie the Enemy, and incourage our own men : and ( which is the main thing) I can by my Coun- 
« ſel direct the young Conſul, whoſe Age betray'd him to this miſcarriage , and by the cooier Counſels 
© of elder years temper the vehement heat of Youth. Were I not acquainted with my Sons inclinations, 
© and confident, that he will follow good Advice, now near the period of my Life ſpent with ſo much 
« Honour, after ſo many Conſnlſhips born according to your and my own mind, ſuch Victories and 
« Triumphs, I would be loth to let a Reputation got by the toils of ſo many years at home and abroad, to 
« be ſtain'd by the giddy raſhnels of one Youth. 

This Speech wanted neither weight to perſwade the hearers , nor truth as to the aſſuring of better 
ſucceſs. The Lieutenancy being decreed by the joint conſent of all, and every thing diligently provi- 
ded, the Conſul marches out honoutr'd now no leſs, than he was defam'd and  nollal at when he re- 
turned. | Afterwards upon the way and in the Camp every thing was ordered according to the old 
Generals direction ; and the Confederates who reſpected Ho for his kindneſles and great worth, 
were ready at hand ro. do whatſoever ſhould be commanded them. The Soldiers alſo{being defirous to repair 
their diſgrace, and relying on their Generals Conduct , under whom they remembred how often that. 
Nation had been routed by themſelves and their Fathers, now wiſhed with all their hearts to come 


to a Battel with the Enemy, The Sanmites alſo after their laſt ſucceſs were not leſs incourag'd, So 
that 
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that whilſt the one ſtrove to maintain the honour they had won, and the other to regain what they had 
loſt, they fought very ſmartly on both fides. And now the Romans began to haye the worſt of it, and 
C. Pontius Herennius with a party of choice Men encompals'd rhe Conſul himſelf, when old Fabius ſeeing 
his Sons danger rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt of the Enemies, A Squadron of Horſe immediately 
follows him, who beyond their wonted courage were incited with ſhame to fee an od Man outdo ſuch 
rave Sparks both in ſtrength and valour. This Effort drew after it the fortune of the Batrel. The Koman 
Legions firlt ſtood, and being incourag'd by the Horſe routed the Enemy, whilſt Herennius in vain made re- 
fiitance : who that day perform'd all the Parts of a good Commander and Soldier too, endeavouring to 
rally his Men that were diſforder'd, to ſtop thoſe that fled, and to make head againſt thoſe that charg'd 
him. Yet he could not, hinder the flight of his own Men, but loſt himſelf the opportunity to eſcape. 
There were four thouland of the Samnizes together with their General taken priſoners, and in the Field, 
and on their flipht twenty thouſand of '*em were lain. Their Camp was taken alſo with a great Booty 
therein, which by ravaging the Terrifories of the Enemy, and rifling their Towns either conquer'd or ſur- 
rendred, was increaſed exceedingly. So great an alteration of Aﬀans inſuing upon the account of one 
Man. inſomuch that an Army now victorious 1s defeated by thole it had beaten, and that General who 
had ronted the Conſul, is now himſelf taken Priſoner by him, making a great ſhow for the Romans, and 
adorning his Triumph, which when he return'd home next year, he obrain'd by the conſent of all. 

Whilit the Fabiz acted tims at Samnium the other Conſul, D.Brutus, to whole ſhare the Province of Fx- 
lifeum fe\1,had good ſucceſs. For being aflilted by S. Carvilzus his Lieutenant (for the Senate thought fit to 
atfign him one likewiſe ) an experienc'd Soldier and one that underftood that Enemy (againſt whom being 
Conſul the ycar before,he had fought with good ſucceſs) he both ravag'd a great part of Hetruria ; and allo 
roured the Faliſc:, who advertured to engage him. | 7 

Theſe things being relared 1n the City, when the time of the Aſſemblies came, and it was eſteem'd 
diſadvantageous to the State to take off the Conſul: from the proſecution of the War, a Viceroy was ſet 
up. This Viceroy L. Poſthumius Megellus 1s declar'd Conſul, in thoſe Aflemblies he call'd himſelf, a 
thing without a former Precedent, except that of Appins Claudius, which no honeſt Men approv'd. But 
Pefthumius manag'd his Office with as great infolence as he took it upon him. For being vainly arro- 
gant both for his birth, and his now thizd Conſulſhip, he formerly contemn'd his Colleague C. Junius 
Brutus a Pleberan by buth, as one much his inferiour. But as ſq@n as they began to conhider about the 
Provinces,he would neither divide,nor caſt Lots with Brutus for them : demanding the manage of the Sam- 
nite War out of coule as his due, becauſe he ſaid he had done ſuch great exploits againſt that Enemy in 
his two former Conſulſhips. The buſineſs being canvafled in the Senate with great debate ; when C. Ju- 
nius ſaw, that being an upſtart, he could not obtain his right againſt the Interett and Power of his Col- 
league, left the variance of the Conſuls thould incommode the Pubhc, he deelatr'd at laſt that he yielded 
of his own accord to his Colleague. 

The Peltilence as yet rag'd terribly in the City and the Country : which now after three years could 
not be abated by any divine, or humane remedy whatſoever, though Men had try'd all. Therefore ei- 
ther by the command of the Books of the Syb:1s, or the Counſel of the Delphie Oracle ( for this is like- 
wile faid ) ten Ambaſſadours were ſent to fetch Afculapius from Epidaurus, which. was eſteem'd his 
native place, to Reme. For though the Oracle was dark enough, and the Senate could not foreſee the 
event, yet they were refolv'd to obey the gods, making account that they would themſelves reveal their 
own deitines, and the order they were to proceed in. Hereupon a very ſtrange thing inſu'd and mani- 
feſtly true both from many faithful Hiſtorians, and alſo from che bwlding of the Temple dedicated in 
the Ifle of Tyber. When the Roman Ambaſſadours had deliver'd their Commands to the Epidaurians, 
they were civilly receiv'd, but becauſe they knew not what might be given 'em to carry away that might 
be molt for their adyantage they were brought into the Temple of A&ſculapius. In molt parts af Greece 
the Temples of this Deity are built in high and open places. The Epidaurians allo had a Temple five 
miles-diltant from the Town, which was then very famous, and nchly furniſh'd with the Offerings of 
thoſe, who thought they had recover'd their health there. Being got in hither, whiilt they admire a huge 
Shiine made by that famous Artilt Thraſymedes the Parian ; a great Snake ſliding of a ſudden from the 
Adytum ſurpriz'd *em all. For the Prieſts in a devout poſture ſaid that the Deity ſhrowded it ſelf in this 
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form, and that when he appear'd in this guiſe, it was look'd on as a hzppy Omen., The Snake was feen 


for two days in the Temple, and afterwards diſappear'd again. But the third day he went ſtraight through 
the midit of the croud, which gaz'd on and worthip'd, to the Port where the Roman Galley ttood ; en- 
tring into which he lay down in the Cabirr of Q. Ogun7us the chief Ambaſſadour winding himſelf round 
in ſeveral folds. 

There g9es an old Story , that the ſame AEſculapins appearing in the form of a Serpent was drawn 
by Mules fiom Sicyon to Epidaurus, one Nicagoras the Wife of Echetimus attending him. The Romans 
therefore rejoycing at this fight, as much as if they carry'd with em the god himſelf, ſet fail, and in few 
days croſhing, the Sea arriv'd lafely at Antium. and afterwards to Rome ; but whilſt they lay here by reaſon 
of a ſtorm at Sea, the Snake which had not ſtirr'd all the while, creeping out of the Ship {lides into the 
Porch of a Temple the moſt magnificent in the whole Town, and there continuing three days, the Ambalſ- 
ſadours being ſore afraid, that he could not be gor from thence : becauſe all that time he did not return 
to meals, until at laſt coming aboard again they carry'd him very joyfully to Rome. The whole City came 
out to {ce this wondrous thing, and along the River fide, where # was brought up, Altars were built, 
Incenſe burnt, an4 Sactifices offer d. When they were come up as far as the Iſle of Tyber, the-Snake ſwam 
over to that Ifland, which was afterwards call'd ſculapins's Iſle, and fince was never ſeen. The Senate 
concluding this to be the place choſen by the god, decreed, that a Temple ſhould be built for Aſculaprus 
there. The Sickneſs whether by that means, or becauſe *twas otherwiſe like to do fo, cealed. The 
Temple crew famous for rich Offetings, and for ſeveral perſons ſaying they had been cuc'd by that Deity. 
L. Poſt bumins treated his Colleague with the ſame inſolence in the Province, as he had done in the City, 
For when Fabius Gurges who had been Conſul the year before, by order of. the Senate manag'd the 
Aﬀairs in Samnium initead of the Conſul : Poſthumius wrote to him ſaucily, commanding him to depart 
out of his Province, for that he was able of himſelf to manage that War. Fabiys pleads to this the Com- 
mands of the Senate, that he could not quit a charge the Senate had laid upon him. When. the news 
came to Rome, they were afraid, leſt the Commonwealth ſhould ſuffer by the difference of the Conſul. 
Wherefore *twas determin'd that Ambaſladouts ſhould be ſent ty the Conſul to requne him in the Se- 
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nates name to let Fabius att as General in Samnium. To this they ſay that as his anſwer was 1impudent and 
ſaucy, fo it had one expreſſion that imply'd an extraordinary churliſhneſs in the Man, namely, that as lcng 
as he was Conſul he.-ought not to obey the Senate but the Senate him, and that he might not ſeem more 
infolent in words than in fac, he diſmiſſes the Ambaſſadours preſently, and marches with his Army to 
Cominium, which Fabius beſieg'd then, intending if he could not otherwiſe remove his Competitor, to 
fight with him. What a ſhameful fight would the Roman Army have afforded to the Enemy, had Fab:us 
reſiſted as ſenſeleſly, as he was urg'd. But Fabius being a more moderate Man both in his temper, and 
by reaſon of his Fathers counſels, declaring beforehand, that he quitted his right not for fear of the Con- 
ſul, but for the Commonwealths-ſake, departed the Province. Cominium in few days was taken by Poſ?- 
humius, who from thence march'd againſt Venuſia, and having taken it, carry'd the War about to other 
Towns : whereof he won very many, partly by force, and partly upon ſurrender. Of the Enemies in 
that Expedition ten thouſand were ſlain, fix thouſand and two hundred delivering their Arms, yielded 
upon diſcretion. 

The A&ions of the Conſul in this War were indeed very conſiderable, had not his haughty behaviour 
reflected a great blemiſh upon 'em, infomuch that when he wrote to the Senate and advertis'd 'em that 
the City Venufia and the Country thereabout would be a moſt fit place for a Colony. The thing it ſelf 
was hk'd 'tis true, but no notice taken of the Author either of the Victory or Counſel. That a Colony 
of twenty thouſand Men was brought there by others, is deliver'd by authentick Authors : a great num= 
ber and almoſt incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that this multitude was fſetled there as a common gariſon 
among thoſe ſavage people the Lucanians and Apulians, But as the outragiouſneſs of Poſthumins beſides 
his other miſcarriages made all people hate him, fo it procur'd the eſteem of all to Q. Fab:us: and to him 
after his return to Reme and that he had made his Speech touching his Aions, a Iriumph was eaſily 
granted. He triumph'd in the Conſuls ſtead over the Samnites ſurnam'd Pentri the firſt of Augu/!, The 
old Fabius riding behind the Chariot was applauded by all the multitude, not onely as the Adjutant ro, 
but the Author of the Victory. But he being defirous to give the Conſul all the credit of the Action 
us'd the Title as well as modeſty of a Lieutenant, being as well pleas'd to fee his Son honour'd now, as 
when he carry'd him about in his Chariot, when he was a ſtripling, at his own Triumph. Moreover, the 
Conſul gave part of the booty to the Soldiers, the reſt was laid up in the publick Treaſury. C. Pontius 
the Samnite being led in triumph is beheaded immediately, a valiant and renowned Soldier, who ſuſtain- 
ed the Roman Power ſo long in thole days, having given 'em many ſmait blows, and put 'em to the 

Who by report us'd to ſay, That if he had been born 
when the Romans had learnt to take bribes, he would have ſuffer d 'em to rule no longer. So that then 
*twas not the puiſſance of Arms, but a perſeverance in vertue that ſupported the grandeur of the Com- 
monwealth. 

L. Poſthumius in the mean time being angry for the Honours beſtow'd on his Competitor, no leſs than 
for thoſe deny'd. himſelf, 'out of a peeviſh humour quarrel'd continually with the Senate, but this was fo 
far from curing his bleeding wounds, that it incens'd thoſe againſt him, whom by his ſubmiſſion he 
might have made his Friends. For he ceas'd not to complain of his Enemies, to rail y_ the States, 
and to vex the Senate yet more, he divided all the plunder between the Soldiers and diſmiſs'd the Army 
ere one could be ſent to ſucceed him. The Triumph he celebrated againſt the Senates will, though by 
{ome *tis reckon'd to fall within his ſecond Conſulſhip : yet I rather judg it belongs to this time, which 
1s alſo atteſted by Hiſtorians noted both for diligence and faith. For theſe his Actions he became liable 
to freſh diſpleaſures, inſomuch that as ſoon as he went out of his Office two Tribunes of the people arrett- 
ed him, and order'd him to come to his Trial before the Commons. Beſides what 1s mention'd already, 
he was charg'd that as ſoon as he went out of Town in his Martial Habiliments, he had ferit two thou- 
ſand Soldiers, choſen out of the Legions, into his ground to dig about his Trees, and for many days had 
detain'd *em in that work ; not conſidering that Soldiers and not Slaves had been given him, and thole 
not to manure his ground but to inlarge the Roman Territories. Being ſhrewdly impeach'd of theſe 
crimes after he had in vain attempted to make his defence, he: was condemned by the Votes of all the 
Tribes, and order'd to pay two hundred thouſand Seſterces damage. 

The two new Conſuls P. Cornelius Rufinus, and M. C. Dentatus now enter'd upon their Office : both 
of which with their Legion waſted Samninm by ravaging the Country and deſtroying the Towns, inſo- 
much that they forc'd the Samnites who had in ſeveral places fought with *em, by great flaughters of their 
Men to ſue for a Peace. For whereas in ſo many Battels,they had loſt almoſt all their young Men,and after 
C. Pontius their Councellour and Captain too was taken. Having ſent Ambatſadours to the Conſuls and 
with their conſent to Rome, they prevail'd to have the Peace renew'd with 'em the fourth time. The Re- 
mans, 1 ſuppoſe, being likewiſe wearied with Vidtory,and defiring ſometimes to exchange an irkſom War, 
that had prov'd often calamitous to themſelves for the tranquillity of a ſure Peace. The War I find 
began with the Samnites, when M. Valerins was third time Conſul, and A. Cor. Caſtus his Colleague, 
which continuing four and fifty years after with alternate fortune, or intermitted onely by ſhort Truces, 
employ'd theſe two Nations. Whether Cornelius triumph'd for this War is not certain, but as for Manius 
there 15 no doubt of it, whoſe ſucceſs was therefore the more remarkable, foraſmuch as he having con= 
quer'd other Enemies, beſides triumph'd twice in the ſame Office. For the Sabines a potent Nation grown 
wealthy by a long Peace being moy'd either by the prayers of the Samnits, and compaſlion to their Kin- 
red, or becauſe they would ſtop the fire, which was like to reach 'em after the conqueſt of their Neigh- 
bours, now took Arms,and invaded ſeveral places of the Roman Territories. Curius marching with his Army 
againſt 'em, being minded to divide the Enemy, and alſo to ſpoil the Sabines Country, ſent part of his 
cm by ſecret ways, having order'd them to alarm the Country and waſt it as far as they could. This 
forc'd the ſeveral Armies to act ſeparately, that each of them might defend their own : and thereby the 
formidable ſtrength of the Sabine Army was broken, ſo that the Conſul eafily routed people thus diſpers'd 
aſunder. By this Expedition they came as far as the Adriatic Sea, and took ſo much Men and Land by it, 
that rhe ſaying of Curius was afterwards much celebrated, who according to the diſcipline of thoſe times 
being readier with his Hands than his Tongue. ſaid, -© I have won ſo much ground, that would be like to 
« lie deſolate, had not I taken ſo many Men; and I have taken ſo many Men as would be famiſh'd, unleſs I 
© had taken ſo much ground. 

The Sabines ſuing for a Peace, in memory of the ancient Alliance under Tatins, and becauſe the quarre] 


was not carried on with fierce animoſities between 'em, were made Denizens of Rome, but —_— a 
| ote. 
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Vote. We have but a ſlender account left us of the Conſuls next year, M. Valerins Corvinus and Q. Cedi- A.U 
tius Noftua : fave that about that rime, we find that Colonies wete brought to Caſtram and Adria, waence 
the Adriatic Sea is ſo call'd, and allo to Sera in the Gallic Country. But conſidering thole Countries were 
not then conquer'd as far as that place, I am rather inclin'd to believe other Authors, who refer the Oci= 
gine of theſe Colonies to later times. | 
For ſupprefling Rogues in the City which were now very rife, a new Magiſtracy was ere&ed, which had XXIL, 

pron to 1mpriſon and puniſh Malefactors. Theſe Magiſtrates were ſtiled the Capital Triumvirate | or 

ord chief Jultices ] from their number, there being three of 'em. - Of a Law touching this matter made 
by Papirius the Tribune of the Commons I find re. | words : ©* Whoſoever hereafter ſhall be made Prz- 
< tor, and ſhall ſit in Judgment, let him propoſe to the people the Election of a Capital Triumvirate, and 
< let them ſet Fines, and give judgment, and each of 'em have equal Authority to tine, and give judgment 
according to the Laws and Statutes of the people. For then the fine was call'd Sacramentum becaule it 
was generally Jaid out to defray the expences of Sacrifices, by reaſon of the multitude there was of them 
in the City, and the neceſſities of the Treaſury. Of the Polling that year we have no more account left, 
bur that two hundred ſeventy three thouſand were ſaid to be poll'd, That the Preſident of the Senate this 
year choſen by the Cenſors was Fabins Maximus is very probable, which we know upon another ac- 
count, foraſmuch as that honour continu'd in the Tribe of that Family, deſcending from Ambrnſtus the 
Father to Maximus, and from him to Gurges the Son. In the mean time whilſt Aﬀans abroad went very XXII. 
proſperouſly, the State was peſter'd at home with ſad mutinies and diſſentions. The Populace now keing 
much in Debt, demanded diſcharges of ir, an ancient thing practis'd two hundred years before, variouſly 
according as ſome turbulent Tribune us'd it ro incenſe the people, or the oppreſtion of Uturers inflam'd 
their choler. But under ſome of the former Conſuls, the fear of ſickneſs or Enemies did abate the public 
heats and animoſities. When Q. Marcius Tremulus, and P. Cornelins Arvina were Conſuls : but the year e 
following, when M. Cla. Marcellus and C. Nautins Rutilius, bore Office, the tumults roſe higher, A. U: 
to the ſupprefling of which rather than for any other buſineſs or War, I conceive that Appius Claudius af- 465,466. 
terwards ſurnam'd Cecys was made Dictator : whom I find in the Ancient Records to have bore that Of- 
fice. But beſides the rigor and oppreſſion of the Ulurers, the infamous debauchery of C. Plotius foment= XXIV. 
ed thoſe ill humours that were working already in the people, ſo that they fermented more vehemently, and 
ſuddenly, T. Veturins Son to Veturins the Conſul, who had been deliver'd up to the people for the dil- 
honourable Treaty with the Samnites, had by reaſon of the misfortunes of his Family run into great Dett, 
and _ not able to pay, he of his own accord deliver'd himſelf priſoner to his Creditor Plotins, to work 
out his Debt, and accordingly he did all kind of drudgery for him. But Plotius, 15 not ſatisfied to have 
thrown this young Gentleman from the hopes of a Conlular Houſe into arrant miſery, indeavour'd allo 
by force to debauch him as well as to inflave an1 beggar him. Afterwards ſeeing Veturins unwil- 
ling, and readier to endure any thing than ſuch a brutal act, he in a barbarous manner falls to beat him: 
whereupon Veturius gets out into the ſtreet, and then the multitude carrying him before the Conluls, judg- 
ing it no {mall matter, brought a Bill to the Senate concerning it, and judgment was given, that Plotins 
ſhould be imprifon'd, and all that were in priſon for Debt through the whole Town, thould be diſcharg'd : 
a Law being made touching that particular, Inſtead of Verurius 1 know there is one Publius mention'd 
by others a  :ibunes Son that was concern'd in the Peace of Caudinm : ; Moreover *tis ſaid, that forty NY V. 
years before a Law-had been made concerning the Priſoners for Debt up6n a very like occaſion : but for 
all that might not many Uſurers exerciſe the ſame cruelties ; and a former Law, as it happens, be neg- 
lected by reaſon of the Debtors patience : until a freſh AR of the like nature ſhall remind people of the 
{ame ? So that for the future a fuller and more exa& proviſion might be made touching that particular. Bur 
the people deſirous to be freed not onely from their flavery, but withal from the ſeverity of the Uſucy, 


could not, though the Law and the revenge pleaſed 'em, fit contented. But as it happens in ſome vio- 


t Diſeaſes that the uſe of Medicines rather increaſes, than mitigates the pain, ſo here the State was fo 


diſtentger'd, that when the Tribunes of the Commons indeavour'd by all means to make a Law concern- 


ing diſcharging of Debts, and the Creditors on the other hand oppos'd it with no lefs zeal and intereſt, 
the Commons leaving the City as their Fathers had done, withdrew over the River into the Hill Fanzcu- 
lum : being reſolv'd not to return home, unleſs they ſhould gain their point. 
The Conſuls being nor able to help theſe things ( who are thought to be M. Valer. Potitus, and C. #- XXVLE. 
lins Petus) they made uſe of the beſt remedy 1n times of great danger, and chole a Dictator. Q. Hor- 
zenſius was the Man ; who having applied thoſe lenitives, which the ſeaſon and occaſion requir'd, when A, U. 
he underſtood that the publick Peace was hindred, becauſe the People were griev'd to lee their Acts con- 467, - 
temn'd and the Publian Law deſpis'd, thought 3t beſt, though many oppos'd him, to yield to the rimes, 
and making a new Law upon the Eſculetum, he ordain'd again more (trictly, that an Order of the Commons 
ſhould bind all the people. The «© ommons by theſe and the like Addrefles being pacified, and call'd home, 
the Dictator either by a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, or elſe being worn out with the toils of bufinels, 
dy'd in, his Office, a thing that happen'd to none afore him. The differences between the States abated 
for a pretty while after. But in the mean time the luſtre of the Empire was more and more eclips'd ; for 
whilſt the Commons either underſtood not the Intrigues of ambitious Men, or elle to exerciſe their Power, 
became eafie to paſs any Bills? many things were enacted, which not onely lefſen'd the grandeur, but 
likewiſe {truck at the foundations of the Government. This may be a caution for Governours, not to let 
the Populace, who never aim higher, if they enjoy but a competent Eſtate, to be forc'd by the inſolencies 
of the Rich to defire ſuch a Power as they are not fit to manage. The Law concerning Votes I ſup- XXVII. 
poſe, was made about this time, by which the Senate were forc'd to approve the proceedings in the public 
Aſſemblies of the People, whatever they ſhould be : who till then had the Power 1n their hands, that none 
could bear Office, unleſs he were firſt approv'd by them. This reſtraint contralld the wild humours of 
the multitude : and though the Senate rarely diſapprov'd the Aſſemblies proceedings, yet becaule of their 
Power to do fo, they were fear'd as if they would diſapprove them. 
But when the Tribune of the Commons Menins made this Law, the Power of the people was hereby yFx YIIL. 
much augmented ; but the exaCtneſs in EleCtions,a thing as honourable as beneficial to the State was greatly 
impaird. After Q. Hortenſius's death, 'tis ſaid, that another Dictator was made for the adminiſtration of 
the Commonwealth: to wit, Q. Fab. Maximus now thrice DiQtator. L. Volumnius was Cenſor, and 
Flamma Violens Maſter of the Horſe. For then they had War with the Volſinians a Nation of Herrurta : 


which prov'd very ſeaſonable to purge the City of innovators, and to efface the memory of former diffe- 
rences. Mote- 
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| Moreover, a War broke out with the Lucanians upon a new ſcore : who by moleſting their Neigh- 
bours the Thurin, that inhabit a part of Italy called Magna Gracia, forced them after many injuries to 
put themſelves under the protection of the Romans : and the people decreed a War ſhould be made with 
the Lucanians, Zlius their Tribune propoſing it to them. The Armies on both fides marched out, and ſe- 
veral actions paſſed between them : the memory of which with the Annals that reco:ded them 1s quite 
loſt. The Thurinz preſented a Statue and a Crown of Gold to C. A#/:ns. 
The Conſulſhip of C. Claudius Canina, and M. Amilius Lepidus follows, which paſſed without any thing 
of note, whereof there 1s any Record, fave that the Wars with the Hetrurians and Lucanians ſcem to 
have happen'd about that time. We have alſo the Triumph of Manins Curizs, for his Victory over the 
Lucanians, Which is to be reckon'd among his four Triumphs, ſo many being attributed to him; but when 
or in what Office he did theſe things, is not known. Afﬀeer this aroſe greater buſineſs, and memorable for 
no inconſiderable loſs. A War being made with the Senones a people of Gaul, who had Peace and War 
at turns with the Romans,and now they had reſted ten years after their defeat in the Countrey of Sentinum, 
when upon Decius's devoting himſelf to death, great numbers of them were ſlain : onely they let their 
young Men be lifted by the Herrurians againſt the Romans: but afrerwards they came out in greater num=- 
bers than they had done for many years betore,and entring Hetruria befieg'd Aretium. The Aretines before 
that had a deſired Peace with the Romans, but though that was denied them, yet they obtain'd a Truce, 
which was not yet expir'd ; but now they were in greater hopes of aid becauſe they knew the Gals could 
not claſh with their Arms, but the Romans thought themſelves concerned at it : therefore by their Am= 
bafſadours ſent to Rome they begg'd aid again{t the common Enemy : and now the year ended when C. 
Servilius Tulla, and L. Cacilins Metellus were Conſuls. Some Annals pur Celins for Cwcilins, but the 
Houſe of Celius being of a meaner quality is ſuppoſed not to have bore the Conſular Dignity till fix hun- 
dred ſixty years after the building of Rome. | 
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The Roman Ambaſſadors having been aſſaſſinated by the Galli Senones, a War is therefore declard 7painſt 
them, wherein Cxcilius the Pretor with his Forces is d:feated. And the Roman Fleet being robb"d by the 
Florentines, and the Admiral killd , the Ambaſſadours ſent to them to complain of theſe inuries, 
are beaten: Therefore a» War s declar'd againſt them. 'The Samnites revolt, -with whom as aiſo the 
Lucanians and Brutians many Battels are fought with good ſucceſs. Pyrrhus King of Epirus comes into 
Italy ro aid the Tarentines. The Campanian Legion under the command of its Tribune, Decius Jubellius, 
being ſent f or to ard the Rhegians, they ſlay the Inhabitants and ſeize on the Town of Rhegium. 


WH EN P. Cornelius Dolabella, and Cn. Domitins Calvinns were Conſuls, there aroſe ſome fear again 

of the Gallic War, it being reported that many of the Tuſcans took part with the Gau/s, 1o that the 
Senate looked on the danger of the Aretines as a thing not to be neglected ; bur becaule that neither Polg- 
bella could be call'd out of the Volſcinian Province, nor Domitins from Lucania without prejudice to the 
Aﬀairs they had in hand : the Senate commanded L. Cac:lins the laſt year Conſul, and then a Prztor to 
march out ſpeedily to raiſe the Siege of Aretium ; Bur left this War ſhould ſeem to be undertaken raſhly, 


& *twas thought fit to ſend Ambaſſadours before to acquaint the Sauls, that Aretium was under the Romans 


II. 


WII. 


protection;z and that the Gauls would ſeem to a&t more honeftly, if they would not ſuffer their young 
Men to ferve in War againſt their Confederates. Whilit the Ambaſſadours carried this Meſlage 
through the ſeveral Cantons of the Gauls, one Britomary a young Hotſpur, deſcended from the Royal Line, 
whole Father among the Auxiliaries of the Heerurians had been flain by the Remans, being brimfull with 
defre of revenge, not onely feiz'd on the Ambaſſadours cutting them ir. pieces, but tore even their Robes, 
and badges of their Sacred Chara&ter. When this barbarous a was reported at Rome, and in the Camp of 
Dolabella, people were fo incenſed at it, that a war was immediately declar'd againſt the Senones ; and 
rhe Conſul laying afide the Hetrrurian Expedition, by great Journeys through the Sabino and Picene 
Countries, arrives upon the borders of the Senones, who being alarm'd by this ſudden incurſion 
of the Enemy, whilſt the main of their Forces was abſent, came outFwith a few. unexperienced 
Soldiers, and were eaſily routed. The Conſul giving no reſpite to the conquered, burns their Vil- 
lages, and waſts all the Country round.- In fine , heWlew all that were of age, carried into cap= 
tivity all the weak multitude of Women and Children, and lefr the Country as deſert as he could be- 
hind him. Britomaris himſelf was taken, and after he had endured ſeveral tortures, he was reſerved for the 
Triumph. Bur at the ſame time Afﬀairs did not ſucceed fo well at Aretinm, L. Cecilins before the Town 
being routed by the Senones and Hetrurians. Seven Tribunes and many brave Men beſides having been kil= 
led together with the General, Out of the Legions and Auxiliarzes thirteen thouſand Men were. loſt : 
but the joy for this Victory among the Garls was quite damp'd with mourning and conſternation, when 
they underitood the ruin of their own Country : for theſe people being furious, deſperate, and raſh, ha- 
ving now no habitation to go to, drew together all their Countrymen that foughr in Hetrnria, reſolving in 
a heat to march againſt Rome, as if they were led by Fate to their own deſituttion : © For they could 
© not quit ſcores with the ravagers of their Territories, but by forcing them to behold their own City un- 
6 der the ſame Fate ; and to be lure they had as much courage, and greater reaſon to march againſt Rome 
< than their Anceſtours, who ſetring out of Cluſium a place in the ſame Hetruria, had conquer'd that City. 
Having provoked one another by ſuch words as theſe, they marched out in a hurry being naturally im- 
patient of delay, and now haſtning the more to ſurprize the Enemy ; but winllit they paſs through their 
Fnemies Country, feveral devices were found to retard their motion, whereby time was gain'd to provide 
againit 
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againſt the ſtorm. Being thus put back, whilſt they roam heedleſly through ſtrange and dangerous places, 
at laſt they light on Domitius the Conſul, and immediately joined Battel with him ; but his Conduct 
eaſily prevail'd over their raſhneſs, many of them being kill'd in the Battel, the reſt in rage and deſpair 
turned the Swords upon themſelves, which they had drawn in vain againſt their Enemies. So that - a 
Nation but now flouriſhing in power for the barbarous Aſſaſſination of the Ambaſſadours ' is overtaken 
by a {wift and a ſevere vengeance : inſomuch that in a few monthy ſpace 'twas deſtroyed quite, and 
ceas'd to have a name among the Nations, whoſe rights it had invaded. For the ſmall remainder of the 
Senones that went to the Bozi their Neighbours and Kinſmen, was wholly deſtroyed that ſame year by 
the Conſul Dolabella. For when they by conſidering the bloudy flaughters of their people, and feating 
the like fate themſelves had ſtirred the Boiz and Heerurians to take Arms, they fought a Battel at the 
lake Vadimonius wherein many of the Heerurians were killed, and of the Bois a few onely eſcaped, but 
the whole race of the Senones was quite extinguiſhed : inſomuch that none of that people which had 
burnt Rome was thought to have ſurviv'd. | 

It ſeems probable that a Colony was brought to Senz about the ſame time, when the Romans having 
made themſelves Maſters of the whole Country, the Senones in thar part of Italy were utterly deſtroyed. 
But yet the Bois and the Hetrurians having reinforced their Army with ſuch Men as were grown up to 
military Age by that time, made bold again to try their fortunes in the Field, who I believe were then 
routed by /Emilius Papus, for his and Fabricius's firſt Conſulſhip fell as this year. And 'tis certain Heeru- 
ria was Papw's Province, yet in molt Annals extant the account of thele things, by the intervention of 
greater, 1s quite loſt. 

Thoſe States of Iraly that were yet free and unconquer'd, being affraid of the Romans, who by daily 
Victories improv'd both in valour and power, rais'd a dangerous and bloudy War, joyning all their Po- 
| licy and Force, as if they went to ſuppreſs a common Enemy. Nor was it thought good to defer the 

War till the remnants of the Bois and Hetrurians ſhould be ſtrong enough to divert the Roman Arms. 

The Sammies firſt of all take Arms,having again broke the League,and entered into a Confederacy with 
the Brutians and Lucanians. But C. Fabricius the Conſul routed them in ſeveral Battels, the moſt re- 
markable whereof was that, when Statil;us beſieging Thurina the ſecond time, they fought hand to hand : 
and after great nymbers ſlain of the Enemies, their Camp was taken. *Tis reported that whilſt their 
Camp was bravely defended, a Man of prodigious Stature helping to bring the Ladders, ſo encouraged 
the Romans, that they gained a complete Victory. In the fight, and in the Enemies Camp wenty thou-, 
ſand Wee ſaid to have been killed : five thouſand with the General, and twenty Enſigns were taken, 
Next day when the Conſul would have rewarded them who fignaliz'd themſelves in this Aion, pro- 
miſfing him that firſt entred the Enemies Camp a Coronet [Corona Vallaris] the Man after diligent ſeatch 


could not be found, whereas had he been a Soldier, he would have come of his own accord to receive 


his reward. "Twas therefore credibly reported, that Mars himſelf was the Author of this Victory. And 


hence by the Conſuls Edidt a ſolemn Proceflion was celebrated in honour of him : the Soldiers being a- 


dorned with Laurel, and performing the Solemnity with extraordinary joy. : 

The Tarentines had not as yet openly aided thoſe that enter'd into the Confederacy againſt the Romans, 
though they were the main contrivers of that League ; yet they held it more adviſeable to let others be- 
gin the quarrel, and run the firſt risk of the War, Yet this Policy would now do no longer, for by an 
accident provoking the giddy Rabble, the whole myſtery was reveal'd. 

That patt of Italy at that time after the mode of the Greeks who built Tarentum, and moſt other 
Towns thereabouts, diverted themſelves unreaſonably with Shows and Stage-plays ; the Tarentines being 
particularly notorious for this piece of luxury : who by report abandon'd themſelves ſo much to pleaſures, 
that they had more Feaſts and Games, than the year had days. It happen'd that they were in the great 
Theatre which ſtands by the Haven, at a Play, when L. Valertus ( according to others Cornelius) the Admi- 
ral with ten Roman Ships came into fight : making ſhew as if they deſign'd to put in at that Port, which 
bred a miſtake hurtful to both fides ; whilſt the Romans miſtruſting nothing, drew to ſhore,as to a place of 
hoſpitality : Bur the Tarentines being jealous, took the Fleet to be ſent upon an hoſtile deſign. Philochars 
was preſent ( one for his lewd life called Thats by his Countrymen ) who mentioning ſome ancient Trea- 
ties, alledg'd that the Romans were not allow'd to ſail by the Cape of Lacinium, © therefore he com- 
© mands them to make up againſt thoſe raſh Barbarians, and to corre&t their inſolence by force. The 
rude multitude through conſtant drunkenneſs being half mad applaud the ſaying, inſomuch, that all ap- 
prov'd the vile fellow's advice, and immediately betaking themſelves to their Arms, ran aboard their 
Ships. The Romans wholly unprepar'd for fight fled away, but the Tarentines chafing them very hard, five 
onely of the Ships eſcap'd, the other five being ſurrounded by the Enemy were forc'd back into the Port, 
of which they ſunk four with the Admiral, and took one. The Men of military Age and ſtrength they 
flew, and ſold the reſt for Slaves. Soon after out of the ſame whimfjcal humour they make War upon 
thoſe of Thurium, charging them © of being the cauſe that the Romans were come into thoſe places, who 
< when they were Grecians had choſen to be protefted in their diſtreiſes by a barbarous people rather 

* than by their Countrymen and Neighbours, The Town hereupon being ſeiz'd was plunder'd : the prin- 
cipal Men baniſh'd, and the Roman Gnilon having capitulated for their lives, were ſent away. 

This news coming to Rome, it was reſented, as the greatneſs of the injury deſerv'd. But to undertake 
a new War at ſuch a time was judged inconvenient. Ambaſſadours therefore were ſent to complain of 

the wrong done, and to require reſtitution of Priſoners, and of whatever had been taken from thoſe of 
© Thurium, or elſe an equal compenſation for the ſame. As likewiſe that the Exiles ſhould be ſent back, 
<* and that the Authors of theſe miſchiefs be deliver'd up to the Romans. 

Aﬀeer the Grecian manner the Tarentines were wont to aſſemble their People in the Theatre ; where 
the Ambaſſadours with much ado getting admittance found the Rabble carowſing and revelling : for 
they at that time alſo kept Holy-day, Here when L. Poſthumius began his Speech, he was received 
with deriſfion by the ſcurrilous multitude 3 whereupon he return'd to Rome with greater reaſons for War 
than he had when he came thence ; for they uſed him fo deſpicably,that afterwards no body minded what 
he ſaid : but as oft as he miſs'd the pronunciation of a Greek, word, being himſelf a Roman, the whole 
croud laugh'd loud at it, and tauntingly call'd him Barbarian. They likewiſe derided the Ambaſſadouts 
gatb, for they wore their Gowns, and in fine turn'd them out of the Theatre, they in vain appealing to 
the Laws of Nations. 
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This uſage was follow'd with worſe and 'not fit to be mention'd, but that it may be an inſtance for 
checking the exhorbitances of popular infolence. When the Ambaſſadours were going away among the 
croud of the Tarentines that ſtood at the door of the Theatre, one Philonides a Buffoon ( for this Town 
by her lewdneſs deſerves to have the names of her Buffoons recorded in Story, whilſt her Princes are 
m__ piſs'd upon the ſacred Robes of the Ambaſſadour, like an impudent Dog. This might have 
pals'd for the fault of one Raſcal, had not the whole Town approv'd the ſame, and the Theatre eccho'd 
with the laughter and acclamations of thoſe that applauded it. Poſthumius ſpeaking theſe words, This 


Omen u welcome ; Varlet, inaſmuch as you give u what we do not ak, you ; turning to the multitude, and 


ſhewing his garment that had been foiled ; when' with repeated laughter, he ſaw them alſo expoſe the 
Romans by Lampoons and antick Dances, he cryd out, © Laugh, laugh you Tarentines, whilſt you may, 
« for you ſhall mourn ſufficiently hereafter. The Tarentines being angry at this: * Tv vex you yet more, 
« T tell you beforehand (lays he) that you will be forced to waſh this garment clean in your own blood. Afﬀeer 
which without receiving any other Anſwer they departed. Now L.milius Barbula,and Q.Marcus Phi- 
lippus being Conſuls had entred'upon their Office at Rowe. Who having conven'd the Senate, when they 
{aw the Veſtment (which was brought foul as it was by the Ambaſſadors;) and that they had reported to 


| the Senate the ſeveral circumſtances of this multiplied contumely : all in general being highly incenſed 


thereat, *twas reſolved that it ſhould be reveng'd by Arms. But becauſe their Forces were engag'd in fo 
many other Wars againit op Lenenzengn Nations,they could not well determine, whether they ſhould pre- 
ſently ſend an Army againſt the Tarentines or ſtay a little ; and the matter being debated in the Houſe trom 
moining till night for ſeveral days,fome being of Opinion that nothing ſhould be attempted before the other 
Provinces, at leaſt thoſe adjacent to Tarentum, were ſubdued ; and others adviſed that a War ſhould be 
immediately declar'd, At laſt, when the Voices had been numbred, the Senate decreed that a War againſt 
Tarentum ſhould be propoſed to the Commons. Which when the People had unanimouſly ratified, an 
Expreſs was ſent to /Amilius the Conſul, who was gone to the Army at Samnium, that quitting the buſi- 
neſs in hand, he ſhould incamp in the Country of the Tarentines. And if the Tarentines refuſed to give 
ſatisfaction for the injuries they had done, he ſhould make a juſt and ſacred War againſt them. 

The Tarentines ſeeing they had not now to do with a few unarm'd Men, but with military Forces 
drawn in Battalia, as 1t were rouz'd from their drunken fit, they began ſeriouſly to confider what they 
had beſt to do, _ To undertake the War ſeemed dangerous, to ſubmit ſervile, and both could not be avoid- 
ed. Whilſt they thus varied in their Opinions, one riſes up, and ſpeaks to this Effect. 

« Why ſpend we the day in contraſt, O Tarentines ? Theſe times require a&tions, not words, for the 
« rerforming of which, to the advantage of the public, we want good Counſels and liberty of Speech. 
A Joon not at all concert'd, that according to the Epidemical diſtemper of all free States, you have been 
« humoutr'd formerly with flattering Orations, though they often did you harm. For then as it happens 
« ;n times of proſperity, what was moſt for the public Intereſt, you did not underſtand. But now the 
* Roman Army 1s upon our Coaſts, and the terrour of the Enemy before our Gates : by ſuch Schoolipg 
« you ſhall eaſily learn to prefer your Intereſt before your pleaſures : Do not yet miſtake me, as if I ſtood 
© up to ubraid you with things paſt ; for to charge Men with an old fault out of ſeaſon, proceeds from a 
&« malitious Spirit, ſuch as inſults over the miſtakes of others : but honeſt Men, that love their Country, 
<« chuſe to pulliate and excuſe the peoples miſcarriages, unleſs when to avert a public Calamity the me- 
© mory of former Errors does very much conduce. For to have ones ſelf eſteemed free from Error as long as 
« we are Men, 1s too proud ; and yet to ſtumble often at the ſame ſtone, and never by the event correct- 
<« ing our folly, to learn Caution, is below a Man. Upon the Speech of one Man we ſunk the Roman 
& Galleys. Afterwards we annoy'd the Thurians our Countiymen after an hoſtile manner ; becauſe they 
<« choſe to be protected by the Komans rather than to be worri'd by the Brutians and Lucamans, We let 
<« the Roman Ambaſſadours be affronted in a moſt contumelious manner : and hereby we& have drawn'upon 
«* our {clves a dangerous, terrible and ſudden War, which we might have been without, and that in the 


© unhappieft time that could be for us. In fine, the Remans are incamp'd in the Tarentme Country : and 


« we 1n the greateſt uncertainty are demurring, whether we*ſhall chuſe a formidable War, or a diſhon- 
<« ourable Peace ; and I couid wiſh now at leaſt that foregoing all falſe hopes, and private Intereſts we 
«© concert our meaſures with an eye to the public Intereſt and Honour ; then might we either treat upon 
&« honourable terms, or ſafely take up Arms. Now I ſee you are divided-into two patts, and almoſt 
« factions, not adViſing upon judgment and the true ſtate of Afﬀeairs , but each of you 1s byaſs'd by his 
© own private reaſons ; for why elſe ſhould ſo many young and poor Men as I ſee, be bent upon the War ? 
<« and why none of the rich and the old Men like it > Is there any other reaſon of the Peoples being thus 
« divided equally ; but that the one in times of Peace would enjoy their Eſtates, and the Intereſt of their 
« Money, whilit the others in caſe of War _ for advantage from Places of Command, or free-boot- 
«;ng. We have formerly been fick of this Diſeaſe, nor has our Commonwealth for a long while wanted 
« ſuch Men, as deſfir'd to improve their own Eſtates, though with the public damage. All which you will 
© certainly prevent ( for I muſt tell you, what I conceive molt expedient in the preſent junQure) if you 
« do neither buy a Peace upon ſuch unequal terms, as may intrench upon the priviledges of a Free State : 
& nor yet oppole your own ſtrength againſt ſo formidable an Enemy. The command in chief of our Forces 
« has been given often to Foreiners by our Anceſtors. From whey cone ang or Sicily, Archidamus the Son of 
& Apeſilaus, afterwards Cleonymus, and ther AgAhocles have been ſent for. In our memory, when we were 
« Tateſted by our Neighbours with Wyr, our Forefatheyy ſent for Alexander of Epirus: by which courſe 
« they themſelves not only enjoyed proſperity,burt left rhe State — tous. Between us and the Eps- 
« yots remains now the ſame Amity : and they are now as well appointed both for an Army and a General; 
&« and Pyrrhus 1s oblig'd to us for the aid we gave him with our Fleet when he fought with the Corcyreans. 
« Think not therefore this to be my advice onely, but that of the beſt and wiſeſt Perſons, who have for- 
« tunately govern'd this State: which you ought even for that reaſon to imbrace, becauſe in the former 
&* ;nſtance you ſee as it were the whole reaſon thereof with the conſequence. But beſides, there are other 
« ſtrong and clear arguments forthe thing. There is no Man among us ſo Eminent, that all the reſt will 
* condeſcend to obey him : how great the dangers of Emulation are, eſpecially being ' to deal with a puiſ- 
« fant, active Enemy, you your ſelves know ; and whatever General you ſhould make, he would ruin your 
« Afﬀaitrs, either by an immoderate deſire of Peace, or an unreaſonable inclination to War ; - not to tell 
* you that againſt the Romans a Nation fo inur'd to Arms, a War is not ſafely made under every Gene= 
* zal. But Pyrrbhus doubtleſs for Valour and Martial Condudt 1s outdone by none. Perhaps _ he 
| | ſaid, 
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« ſid he will not come? Yes doubtleſs becauſe he is a lover of aCtion, and has no War in hand, he will 
* not onely come willingly himſelf, but allo bring with him an Army of brave experienced- Soldiers, and 
© that we may not fear any deſigns upon our own liberties, we may agree with him on ſuch terms before- 
< hand as may ſecure our Commonwealth. By this means we ſhall have ſome probable hopes of obtaining 
'< either an advantageous Peace for our ſelves, or the glorious opportunity of preſcribing Conditions to 
« them. Though it may be hop'd things will ſo fall out, that the Xoyxans may upon even terms adjult 
< their differences with us, rather than at ſuch a junCture receive Pyrrhus into Italy : who formerly ſtood 
«in fear of a King of the ſame Epirus inferiour to this for glory and power. ns x/ 

This Counſel prevail'd, not onely becauſe it ſeem'd to propole a fair way for ſecuring the State ; but a!ſo 
becauſe the Aſſembly being divided into two contrary parties, and neither fide could prevail ( the other 
{till oppoſing ) all of them conſequently embraced that Opinion, which ſeem'd a mean betwixt 'em both. 
Tis reported that when the Decree for calling in Pyrrhus was. commonly talk'd of in the Town ; One 
Meto, a ſober Man, having a wither'd Garland and a Link like a Drunkard, entred the Theatre together 
with a She-piper : and then that the Tarentines after their uſual merriment commanded them both to 
ſtand in the middle, the Man to ſing, and the Woman to pipe. Then filence being, made, Metro ſaid, © 
Tarentines, you do well in allowing any that will, the» liberty to ſing and dance : For when once Pyrrhus comes 
to Town, we ſhall ſcarce live as we would our ſelves. | | Ta 

The People being mov'd hereat, and ſome buſtle riſing among them, the Authors of the injuries done 
the Romans, leſt any propoſals of Peace prevailing, they ſhould be deliver'd to. be puniſh'd, having re- 
buk'd the People for being ſo ſhamefully wheadled by ſuch a ſenſleſs Fellow, drove Metro by force out 
of the Theatre : and then no body being left to oppoſe it, the Decree pals'd. But the Roman Conſul having 
no anſwer of Peace from the Tarentines : and hearing beſides that Ambaſſadours and Preſents had been ſent 
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to Pyrrhus, applied himſelf to the War, and waſted the Country. Some Towns he takes by force, others 


upon ſurrender : and ſpreads terrour and ruin all round. Forces were alſo ſent from Tarentum to hinder 
the incurſions of the Romans : and a ſhrewd Battel happen'd between them; but the Romans having the better 
- 'of it, the Grecians after great {laughters of their Men were driven into the Town. Amilius now burns 

and waſts the Country about, without any oppoſition, The Tarentines being frighted with their defeav, 
as the nature of the Rabble is, (who the more inſolent they. are in proſperity, are the more dejetted in 
adverſity) put the Government in the hands of Agis, who always adws'd them to have Peace with the 
Romans : whereof they had greater hopes and deſire, by reaſon of ſome of their Noblemen who were 
diſmils'd by the Roman General: of whoſe civility they ſpoke much, and of the kind uſage the Tarentines 
who were either taken in the Battel, or abroad in the Fields, had received of him, But their confidence 
in Cyneas's coming with ſuccors from Epirus alter'd and kept up their minds. 

For Pyrrbus being a brave-ſpirited Man, and out of emulation to Alexander the Great, in his fanſie 
aſpiring to ſome mighty Empire, believ'd he had a way mark'd out by the Fates themſelves inviting him, 
to perform what he had deſign'd ; *tis ſaid likewiſe, that he was confirmed by the Delphic Oracle, which, 
though it was ambiguous, and conſequefitly capable of a double Ggnification, the King interpreted after 
his own fanſie, taking it for a ſure lucky Omen. For they ſay, when he conſulted the Oracle touching 
the event of the War he had in hand, he was anſwer'd [ poſſe eum Romanos vincere. ] But the Tarentine 
Ambaſſadours encourag'd him more, who aſſur'd him that out of their own Territories, ogerier with 
the Lucanians, Samnites and ary x. and the reſt of the Confederates twenty thouſand Horſe, and 
three hundred and fifty thouſand Foot might be rais'd ; and if he could but maſter the Romans with theſe 
Forces, he promis'd himſelf an eafie Conqueſt of the reſt of Traly. From hence alſo the ſhort paſſage into 
Sicily diſcover'd that Hland after the extinQion of the Houſe of Agathocles void, and at odds with it (elf, 
which he preſum'd, dig belong to him by Inhegztance, becauſe he had Children by Lanaſſa the Daughter 
of Agathocles. AndWhen thele things were dgne according to his mind, he intended to carry on the War 
againit Carthage. \. | 

'Tis reported that Cyneas being a very diſcreet perfon, to ſhew that the King's immoderate ambition 
being like to mar the pleaſure of his preſent enjoyments, was even by his own contetfion to be reſtrain'd, 
asked him, © What he defign'd to do after the Conquelt of the Romans ? ard when Pyrrhus told him of 
« Victory upon Vifory; What ſhall w2 do then, ſays he, when all this # compleated ? Then, ſays 
& Pyrrhus, we ſhall abundantly enjoy the bleſſings of Peace. To which Cyneas repli'd, Why cannot we, O 
& King, enjoy the ſame now, whilſt they are in our power , and not by undertaking new Wars utterly loſe and 
& deſtroy them ? | | | 

Bar Pyrrhus being prevail'd with by a ſecond Embaſly from the Tarentiues, and carried away by his own 
ambition anſwer'd, * That 'twas natural for the Epirors to fight not onely tor themſelves bur alſo for their 
« Confederates. Yet the better to colour his defigns, he made his agreement with the Ambaſſadours 

reciſely that he ſhould return home as ſoon as he had reliev'd them, and not be detain'd in Italy any 
Fas than there was need of him. Then he diligently made preparations for the War : and manned a 
great number of Galleys : beſides he ſet out other Veſſels for the tranſportation of Men and Horſes ; 
making uſe of moſt of the Italian Ambaſſadours, (that under pretence of honour he might keep them for 
Hoſtages) in raiſing and levying his Forces ; he ſent the reſt with three thouſand Men before to Taren- 
tum, under the command of Cyneas. 

All hopes of Peace being deſtroy'd by the arrival of theſe, Agis is depos'd from the Government : and 
one of the Ambaſſadours that were return'd was put in his room by a decree of the People. Not lon 
afrer Milo being ſent by the King plac'd a Gariſon in the Fort of Tarentum, and requir'd that he ſhould 
guard the Town himſelf, the ſimple multitude being glad of it, for they thought that Strangers took all 
the pains- and trouble, whilſt they had eaſe and ſecurity. An allowance of Victuals was therefore order'd 
for the Soldiers, and Money for Pyrrhus with all chearfulneſs. 

Amilius in the mean time being inform'd of the arrival of theſe forein Soldiers, that he might take his 
Winter-quarters in places of more ſecurity, reſolves to carry away his Army into Lucania 3 but he was 
to paſs through ſeveral defiles, which were environ'd with ſteep, and unpaſlable Rocks on one fide, and 
on the other fide with the Sea. The Tarentines having intelligence of the Roman Generals deſign, put 
to ſhoar with ſeveral Ships cxrrying Engines to throw Stones, wherewith they gall'd the Roman Soldiers : 
whilſt they marched through theſe narrow Pafſes, which were expos'd to their ſhot, AEmuling ſeeing Va= 
lour could not prevail, made his wiy ' through by a Stratagem, placing in the Flank of his Army which 
was expos'd to danger, thoſe Priſoners which were in _—_ in compaſſion of whom ( whilſt Ow 
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fear'd to ſhoot their own Men ) the Tarentines ſpar'd the Enemies allo. Thele are almoſt all the tranſatti- 
ons of this Gampagn at Tarentum. | | 

At Rome C. Fabricius Luſcinus, who in his Conſulſhip had bravely defeated the Sammztes, Brutians and 
Lucanians, enter'd the Capitol in Triumph, and not many days after Q. Marcius the Conlul had the ſame 
honour, being return'd from Hetrruria, where he fought with good ſucceſs: what the reaſon was that 
brought him back from that Province, the Herrurian War being as yet not ended art {uch an incon- 
venient time ( for he trumph'd the 11th of March) is not recorded. I gueſs he was call'd by the 
Senate, who __— much concern'd with the expectation of Pyrrhus, drew from every patt all their 
Forces to oppoſe him. For then firſt of all ( whilſt this terrible War forced the Romans to pur out ſe- 


 veral Armies for their defence) the common Subjefts, who were anciently exempt from warfare, were 
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liſted, and Arms were given them upon the public charge, they being too poor to buy for themſelves : So 
that whilſt the Legions were elſewhere employed, ſeveral Squadrons of theſe being poſted upon the walls 
and in the Market-place might guard the City. eg 

Nor coald all theſe Methods have prevented imminent ruin, had not the fortune of a People deſign'd 
by Fate to be Soyereign of the World, referv'd for theſe dangerous times, very great Men, and perhaps the 
braveſt of any that State ever had ; being not renown'd for Wealth or 'Parenrage, but for their Veer 
and contempt of Riches. For this Age bred up the Curis , and the Coruncamz, perſons not eſteemed 
for Wealth, or Extraftion, but of eminent Renown; which they ( being perſons of great integrity ) 
acquir'd by their experience in War, and an equal probity of Manners, doing good ſervice to their Country 
both ways, which againſt a King to be fear'd on either account, had as great necd of Men that would con- 
temn his Gold, as of ſuch as would put back his Sword. 

Pyrrhus in the mean while not tarrying *till Spring,as he was bringing with him an Army of 22 thouſand 
Foot, and 3000 Horſe, befides twenty Elephants, and a company of Archers, and Slingers, met in the 
midſt of his Voyage with a great ſtorm, wherein he was almolt caſt away : the Navy being diſperſed and 
ſeveral Ships wrack'd, when the Admiral alſo was in danger,Pyrrbus threw himſelf into the Sea, and with 
much ado ſwam to fhore : his courage lupporting his lols of ſtrength, and the good attendance of the Me/- 
ſapians, who treated him being caſt our upon their ſhore, with all kindneſs and civility ; ſome of the 
Ships that had eſcap'd, were recover'd by their means : and a few Horſemen, two Elephants, and under 
two thouſand Foot were got agether. With theſe Forces he marches towards Tarentum, where Cyneas 
with his Men went out to meet him, and waited on him into the Town, where being receiv'd by the Ta- 
rentines With all expreſſions of joy, he repos'd himſelf a few days: in which time when he oblerv'd the 
manners of this People to be ſuch, that unleſs they were reform'd, they fould not be preſerv'd by any 
body, but would be like to undo their own defenders, he took no more ndtice of it for the preſent : till 
the: Ships that had oy av ads by the ſtorm were arriv'd, fo that he had Forces enough. Then he ſhut 
up their Galleries and Theaters ( where the idle youth ſpent whole days in walking, and paſtime ) and 
prohibited all Feaſts and Clubs, and retrench'd the excefles of their ſolemn Games. After which he ftrift- 
ly muſter'd their young Men, commanding the Preſs-maſters (as he us'd to do ) to lift Men that were big 
ſet, and he would 5 them valiant : Theſe being mingled among his own Troops, leſt if they were ſe- 

rated from the reſt, they ſhould mutiny, were train'd by him with the ſame exactnels of duleipline, none 
vr permitted to-be often abfent from his Colours upon pain of death. And as for thoſe that bore Arms 
already, he compel'd them for the greateſt part of the day to keep guard in the Market-place. The une 


wontedneſs of which uſage to Men of foft effeniinate lives was mighty troubleſom, fo that they call'd it - 


Slavery, thus to be conſtrain'd to fave themſelves, whilſt they were willing to periſh by their idlenels and 
Luxury. And that which offended them more was the rudeneſs of ſome of the King's Guards, who 
taking up their Quarters where they fancy'd, kept them againſt the Maſters will, and afterwards tebaved 
themſelves with the ſame incivility towards their Wives and Children. 

Many therefore being weary of ſuch a life, lefr the Town,and departed into the Country, till the Gates 
were ſhut up, and a Guard was fet to hinder them. Then the Tarentines underſtanding too late, that 
they had received a Maſter inſtead of a Confederate, with anger and murmuring deplor'd their condition, 
and that more freely, when they had aſſembled together upon ſome neceſſary occaſions, and befides theix 
nſual paſſion were heated alſo with Wine : and ſome informed Pyrrhus of the ſame ; who ſent for ſeveral 
that were charged for railing againſt him at a Feaſt, But the downright confeſſion of one Perſon among 
them brought off the reſt : laying, © We own our ſelves to have ſpoken theſe words, and if our Wine had nos 
&« been out, we had ſaid worſe than this, Then Pyrrhus, who had rather have the fault imputed to the 
Wine, than to the Men, imiling at the matter, diſcharged them, But ſtill miſtrulting the humours of 
this people, where he ſaw any Perſon eſteem'd either for his Authority or Counſel by the Tarentines, he 
upon juſt, or pretended cauſes ſent him away to his Son Prolomy ( a Youth of fifteen years of age , to 
whom at his departure he had committed his Kingdom to be govern'd :) He deſtroy'd others by lecret; 
wiles. There were ſome, whom with a feigned civility he care(s'd, uſing them as his Minions, that they 
might become the more ſuſpeed by the People : Of this number Ariſtarchus was one, a Perſon eminent 
among the Grandees both for his Eloquence, and alſo becauſe the People lovd him. Now becauſe he 
ſaw this Man in ſuch favour with the Peo le, he commands him upon pretence of buſineſs to fail to Epi- 
rw. Ariftarchus when he ſaw it was preſent death to diſobey the King's Command, and to obey it a 
more flow, but every whit as certain a deſtruction, went aboard, and when he got pretty far into the 


Sea, he changed his courſe for Rome, and being received there into protectian, he informed the Senate at M 


e of ſeveral important Aﬀairs. 

ilſt Pyrrhus aQts thus at Tarentum, the Romans with no lefs diligence levied Men and Money for the 
War. C. Fabricius being ſent'to the Confederates to deter them by his Intereſt and Authority from Inng- 
vation : they put Gariſons likewiſe into ſome convenient places to keep thoſe from revolting, whoſe in- 
conſtancy they were jealous of. For now whatever diſcontent upon account of former injuries, or tur- 
bulent humour out of a deſire of change was entertain'd by any Man, the ſtrength of ſo many Nations 
joyning againſt one, and the expeation of ſuch a warlike Prince had fer all this a workipg. Whence 
the Komans were very dibgent in ſecuring themſelves by cruſhing the Ring-leaders of the FaGions. A 
remarkable accident happened-about that time ; ſome Noblemen of Preneſte, who were krought to Rome 
in the dusk of the Evening being impriſon'd in the common Treaſury : whereby they came at laſt to un- 
derſtand the quibble of that falle Oracle, upon the configence of which they had oft affur'd rheir Coun- 


trymen, when they ſolicited them to revolt, that it was doom'd for the Preneſtines to enter the Gn 
realury. 
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Treaſury. The Senate being already much concern'd; (upon news that Fabwcius was kept by their Confes' 


——C 
_ 
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derates, that they by ſuch a pledge might receive their own Men ſafe from the Romans, and that Ambal- 


ſadours were ſent to ſtir the Hetrurians, Umbrians and Gauls _ = _— ) were "as perplext with © 
alſo of dangerous conſequence at ſuch an' 


new- trouble, by reaſon of an a&ion. both horrid in it ſelf, an 
ill juncture, being like to bring the Roman faith into ſuſpicion and dilcredit among the [ralians. In.the ut- 
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molt eoaſt of Traly oppoſite to Sicily Rhegium ſtands, a Town nam'd {o by the Grecians ; the People wealthy 


and flouriſhing in thoſe days. Theſe upon the arrival of Pyrrhus apprehending the danger of the War, 
and being affrighted by the Carthaginzan Fleets roving in thar Sea, diltruſting their own ſhength, they re- 
ſolv'd to ſend for a Gariſon of Roman Soldiers, and accordingly four thouſand Men were ſent that were 
raiſed in the Colonies of Campania, ( whence they were called the Campanian Legion ) under the com- 
mand of D. Fubellius the Tribune. Theſe Men ar the firſt wanted neither faithfulnels nor diligence in de- 
fending the Town. But afterwards, becauſe there was no fear of War near them, they prew Luxurious 
through ſloth, and an imitation of the Grecian ſoftneſs, and comparing their preſent plenty with the hard la 
borious life they had led hitherto, they began to look with an envious Eye on the commodiouſneſs of the 
place,and the proſperity of the Inhabitants; and when they were together 1n their Quarters they would talk 
of plundering them. This pleaſed Decius being himſelf of the ſame rapacious humour ; and having long 
ſmce contriv'd that villanous deſign of ſeizing the Town into his own hands. The conjuncture of the preſent 
War favour'd the enterprize, whereby he knew the R»mans would be ſo taken up that they could not mind 
the Rhegians: and on the oppoſite ſhore he looked on the Mamertines as a Preſident of thaiving Villany,and 
doubtlels like to be abettors of his treachery : beſides that they were ally'd together as Countrymen, For 
theſe being Campanians originally, when they ſerved formerly among the Auxiliaries of Agathocles, being 
received as Friends by thote of Meſſana poſleſfled themſelves of rhe City, having killed or caſt out the 
Men and divided their Wives and Houſes amongſt themſelves. They remembred alſo how the Ancient 
Campanians ſeized on Capua being taken away from the Tyſcians by a like perfidy : The deſign then being 
well approv'd, it remain'd that they ſhould conſult, how they might act this Villany ſafely, leſt being bur 
a few in a populous City they ſhould be environ'd by greater numbers and kill'd. He countefeits Lerters as 
ſent from the Rhegians to Pyrrhus, that the Roman Garifon ſhould be betrayed to him, and the Soldiers wete 
privately call'd, and the Letters read, as intercepted : Decius complaining heavily of the Rhegians treachery, 
and ſome of the Soldiers prepared on ſe, crying out, that they muſt defend themſelves with their Arms, 
and turn the deſtru&tion cortriv'd againſt them upon the heads of its contrivers : withal there comes one, as 
they had order'd it aforchand,who ſays,that Pyrrhus's Navy was ſeen upon the Rhegian ſhore,and that private 
correſpondence paſs'd hw this and the Rhegians. The Soldiers beſides their former eagerneſs to the 
thing, were now alſo enrag'd by the treachery of the Enemy,and the fear of danger, and by the conſent of all 
rhey came to this reſolution, that they ſhould ſurprize the Town, and —_— kill'd the men they ſhould ſeize 
upon all their public and private Wealth. Hereupon this horrid and infamous act was committed ; for 
Decius having invited ſome of the chief Men to Supper, kills them at his Table, againſt all the ſacred ties 
of hoſpitality. Others were aſſaſſinated in their own Houſes, and the greateſt part of the Rhegians,being. 
murther'd : the reſt were expelled their Country by thoſe very perſons, whom a little before they had re- 
..ceiv'd into it (for the defence of themſelves and theig Country ) under the name of Friends and Confede- 
rates. This done, they drew upa new Model of Government: the Houſes and Eſtates of theſe poot 


wretches being divided among the Villains : and whilſt the ſlaughter was yet freſh, the Widows and Vir- 


gins were forced to marry thoſe who had lain their Husbands and Fathers : and the power and name of 
the Rhegian State was aſſum'd by this treacherous Legion. We 

But God has well order'd for Mankind that generally inſtances of notorious Villanies ptove likewiſe 
Examples of as remarkable vengeance, that no man ſhould be encouraged to the ſame praCtices by the 
ſucceſs of Impiety, but deterr'd by the conſequence thereof. For wicked men cat never enjoy true fe- 
licity ; nor is there any greater folly than to imagine any man happier by his wickedneſs ; for, ſuppoſing 
that no puniſhments remain'd after this life, which yet wiſe men know to be very great, (though ſuck 
3s the infidelity of ſome Men, that they are apt to disbelieve even what they ſee ; much more what they 
. are not ſenſible of ) yet though every thing ſhould hit luckily, the reflexicn upon their own guilts will gall 
their minds with inward anxiety : their names whilſt they live,and their memories when they are dead will 
be hated and abhorred amongſt Men ; andyhat they have got ſo baſely, and kept fo diligently, is taken 
away from them to their great ſorrow, neither God nor Man ſuffering Villains to paſs long with impunity. 

And here I think it not amiſs to relate the puniſhments inflicted on Decim Jubellius, and his Complices 1n 
this barbarous att ; which in point of time fell in with theſe matters we treat of; for their final defiruftion, 
( they being in the mean while plagu'd with ſeveral diſaſters) was deferr'd till ten years after, as we ſhall 
mention in time ; for theſe Rogues had no long peace-or joy-among themſelves. However: they ſe- 
curd themfelves from the Romans and Pyrrhus, beſides the opportunity of the times, by making a Peace 
with the Mamertines, with conditions for mutual Security. For at preſent in the infancy of their State, 
until their Commonwealth erected fo violently and ſuddenly were eſtabliſh'd,” it was thought the beſt 
courſe to abſtain from War : for rhat they could not ſafely take Arms againſt the King, and hop'd for an 
eafier pardon from the Romans, if they ſhould not fight againſt them alſo. The firſt occaſion of their 
Quarrel, (as it is wont to be among Thieves ) arole from rhe unequal diviſion of the ' Spoil. Decius 
in the tumult being driven out fled to Meſſina. The Gariſon of the place chufing his Secretary M. Ceſius 
for their Commander. Deciw likewiſe, having brought with him a great ſum of Money, received the 
ſame honour from the Mamertines ; but he did not long enjoy his good fortunes. For it happen'd, thar 
having ſore Eyes he caus'd a famous Phyſician to be ſent for ( the divine Vengeance now haling the V3l- 
{ain to heavier puniſhments )-and the Phyſician was brought, who was a native of Rhegium, bur becauſe 
he had dwelt at Meſſina many years, his Country became unknown, not onely to Deczws, who witrtingly 
would never have truſted. any Rhegian, but alſo to moſt of the Inhabitants of the Town. 
- This Man remembring his own Country, and being reſolved to revenge its wrongs, perſuades Decius that 
he had brought a ſtrong Medicine for him, but that it was very ſafe and quick in its Operaion And then 
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having applied a Plaiſter, made of Spaniſh Flies, and forbidding it to be raken off, *rill he was teturn'd to. 


his Patient, he preſently took Ship. and left Meſſina. Decius having long enough endur'd -an incredible 

turment, after that the Phyſician return'd not, commanded the Eye-ſalve ro be taken off : which was no 

ſooner done,but he found his Eyes were put out :: and thus he leads an infamous vagrant lifg,z being blind, 

and likewiſe troubled with a crazy body at well as a OE mind, ( like a Priſoner/chain'd ) - - 
2 reſery 
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reſery'd for his Execution. A ſtrange providence it was, that he ſhould ſuffer this calamity from that yery 
Man, to whom he had truſted his life, who himſelf had barbarouſly and perfidiouſly Ertumvented thole 
whom he t to have defended. Such examples for the good of Mankind ought to be recorded iti 
Story. For Men can never be too much convinc'd, how far that Craftineſs is diſtant from true Prudence, 
by which for 2 certain falſe good, men having cohitemn'd Vertue and Honeſty, through baſe and diſhoneſt 
paſſions ruri into real evil. | 
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Florus his Epitome of the Thirteenth Bock of Livy. | 


Valerius Levinus the Conſul # worſted by King 1# nar cbiefly occaſion'd by the Soldiers being frighted at the 
Sight of his Elephants. Pyrrhus after the Fight viewing the Bodies of the Romans that were lain, takes 
notice that they all lay with their faces towards the Enemy. He ſpoils the Country almoſt up to the 


Falls of Rome. He attempts to ſeduce C. Fabricius that was ſent by the Senate to treat with him about 
redeeming of Priſoners, but cannot prevail with him to forſake and betray his Country. The Priſoners are 
releaſed gratis. Cynazas ſent by Pyrrhus Ambaſſadour to the Senate, deſiring that Fs the better Treating 
and concluding a Peace ; his er the King with 4 ſmall Guard oy be admitted into the City; The 
Debate whereof being adjourn'd to a fuller Senate, Appitis Clatditts #ho by teafſon of The wedkneſ} of his 
fight, had a long time refrain'd coming to publick Councils, then appeared in the Houſe, and argued ſo 
Thong againſt #t, that Pyrrhus's requeſt was flatly denyd. Cn. Dotnitius the firſt Commoner that ever 
as Cenſor, makes a Ce ing or general Poll, and finds 278222. —_ Another Batrel is fought with 
King Pyrrtus, but with donb:ful _ The Leapue with the Carthagintans #s renewed the fourth time. 
A Renegado having offered C. Fabricius the Conſul to porſon King Pyrihus, # ſent back again and his 
Treaſon diſcovered. This Book, alſo contains ſeveral ſuoceſſes agarnſÞ the Taſcans, Lucanians, Brutians and 
Samnites. 


N the mean while part of the Forces being kept at Rome for its defence, and the uncertain! chances of © 
War, the Amy and the Provinces were diſpos'd of among the new Confuls. To P. Valerius Levinus 

the Tarentines and Pyrrhus were allotted, and the relicks of the Hetrurian War to Coruncanius.  Levinus 
conceiving that it might render him more terrible afd renowtd, if he ſhould firſt attack the Ene- 
my ; and withal that it was advantageous to the State, to have the feat and damages, as far as mighe be, 
remov'd from the Roman Territories, marches out of hand into Lucania and fottities a Caſtle, that was 
conveniently ſituated there : putting in it a ſtrong Gariſon, that he might both obſtruct P3rrbui's defigns, 
and hinder the Lucanians whele treachery he feard, from revolting to the Enemy. 

Upon the news of the Roman Conſuls arrival, Pyrrhus, though the Confederates were not come together, 
Judging it a diſgrace to him to diſcover any figns of fear in the beginning of the War, marches out with 
the Forces he had immediately a him 3 but that by ſome plauſible pretence he might put off the 
matter, and gain time, he ſent a Herald with Letters, the Contents wheteof wete as followeth : 


PYRRHUS to LEVINUS. 


I hear that:you are coming with an Army againſt the Tarentines : but leave the Army, and come with 
a few Men to me. © For when I ſhall have underſtood the matter, I will force one ſide to do to the 
© other whatever 1s juſt, though againſt their wills. 

To this Levinus anlwers : * We neither take you to be Judg of our differences, not fear you as our 
* Enetny : but 'tis impertinently done by you, thus to meddle with other mens matters, who your ſelf 
© being very blame-worthy have not yet made us: any fatisfaGtion for entring Italy without our leave. 
- : eq we are come with our Armies in Battalia, to fight with you, as well as the Tarentines, refer= 
< ring the deciſion of our Quarrel to the arbitration of Mars the founder of our Race. 

Then he march'd outright againſt the Enemy, and fate down between the Cities Pandoſia and Heraclea ; 
the River Siri: parting his Camp from the Laakins "Tis reported, that Pyrrhu having gone to the 
River to view the Enemies poſture, told Megacles one of his Friends : Thoſe Barbarians certainly are not 
drawn up after the manner of Barbarians, bur we ſhall ſoon underſtand their mettle. Afterwards having let 
a ſtrong Guard to: ſecure the Paſſes of the River, that the Enemy might not come over, he refolved to 
wait for the Confederates. For the was concern'd not onely for the preſent poſture of Aﬀairs, being de- 
ceived in his bopes that the Romans would be ſtraitned for Proviſions in a Hoſtile Country, but alto by 
reaſon of Levinw's.confidence, which by a freth inſtance he had rendred mote admirable ; having freely 
diſmiſſed the Enemyes Spies;. that eame to view his Camp, and. telling them, that he had another Atmy 


reater than that. RED | 
: In the thean while the two Arttiies | ing ſo near,there happen'd continual Skirmiſhes between them ;-but 
there was no ſet Bartel foupht : andeſen they had ſpent fifty days ih theſe Skirrhiſhings, the Conſul bei 
concern'd for rhe-ſame reaſons to haſten a Battel, as Pyyrhus was to put it off, aſſembled bis Soldiers an 
informed them of his deligtt ; he incouraged them alſo.not to fear this.ſtrabye Enemy, byleſſening the Fame 
of Pyrrhus, and the terrour of his Elephants as much as he could... In fine, he prepares ſo as to be able 
to fight the Enetny, if he would pive him Battel, or elſe to force him to it againſt bis will. 
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Afterwards finding that Pyrrbus continu'd in his reſolution, he ſent the Cavalry before, as if chey mad 
2n incurſion to urs, the Countrey, waitin in the mean time with his his in order * Ste 3 
the ſhout was heard from the other fide of the River. The Horſemen taking a great compaſs about Coe) = 
their Camp, paſs'd the River where it was not guarded, and with great ſpeed advanc'd againſt thoſe that ; 
were poſted on that ſide where the Enemies lay. The Epirers affrighted with this ſudden appearance of 
the Enemy, betook themlelyes to their Camp ; and Pyrrbus underſtanding that the Enemies were coming 
up, made haſte with his Horſemen, being in all three thouſand,to the River : ing to ſurprize the Romans 
whilſt they paſſed over with their Ranks broken,and ſtrugled with the —— of the ground and waters, 
in a blind Foord ; but when the Reman Horſemen had oppos'd themſelves, the King charging at the head 
of his Troops, fought with a Courage equal to his. Fame, being diſtinguiſh'd by his valour and gallant 
AS _ as o = —_— - he __ the whole Army by his Condu&t, as if he fate wad f 
from all other buſineſs, and alſo fought upon occaſion, as if he had been a Com 
other Perſon had been General of om, 5 wg | 4 | 000 Genes, and ſome 
In the mean time one Leonnatus a Macedonian acquaints Pyrrhus, that he had obſery'd one of ie. © V 
mies, who had his Eye upon him in particular, watching his motions through the Army, and query V. 
ther, where ever he ſaw him charge : To whom Pyrrhus replies, O Leonnatus, © 'Tis 1mpoſible to avoid 
<« Fate: but yet neirher ſhall this I:al;zan nor any other man whatſoever come off with ſafety, if he in- 
<« counters with me: And he had ſcarce ſpoken this but Oplacus w_ that was the man's name, he bein; 
Commander of the Fretane Squadron ) with his Launce kill'd his Horſe under him, -and Leownatus (vel 
his Horſe likewiſe after the ſame manner, and then the King's Friends beſetting Oplacus round abqur, kill'd 
him fighting, and ſo reſcued the King, | | : - 
But this accident cauſed a great conſternation among the Epirors, who imagin'd the King himſelf had VI. 
been kill'd : therefore to incourage his men, and to ſecure himſelf withal from all dangers that might lie 
in his way, he changes his Arms with Megacles, and having left him. in the Aﬀeay he: goes himſelf to ar- 
range and bring on the Phalanx. The Koman Legions likewiſe had a warm diſpute with them, which 
held a long while with alternate ſucceſs ; the fortune, of the Battel varying by report ſeven times : -in- 
ſomuch that one while the Romans forc'd the Enemies to quit their ground, and another white theEpirots 
made the Romans retire. But things were like to come to a deſperate condition on the King's fide, whet) 
Megacles was {lain ; for he being diſtinguiſh'd by the King's Armour was ſet upon by the ftouteſt of the 
Enemies, whilſt each was deſirous to have the honour of killing the King till at Jaſt one Dexter a Horſe- 
man, bringing his Coat and Helmet taken from him when he was kill'd with a great ſhout to the Conſul, 
made both Armies to believe the King had betn lain, Hereupon the Grecians were ſeized upon with con- 
ſternation, and they would have fled doubtleſs had not Pyrrhus ( as ſoon as ever he could) rode to-and 
fro bare-headed, and ſpoke to them with a loud voice that he was with them and alive : whereby he both 
- abated the confidence of the Enemy, and raiſed the Spirits of his own Men. TIRE ; 
Leivnus now thinking it high time to have recourſe to the laſt reſerve, gave the Sipnal-to thoſe Hotſe- 
men that lay in Ambuſh, to fall upon the Enemy in the Rear : but Pyrrbus ſent our the Elephants apaintt 
them, having reſerved them for the laſt terrour of the Enemies. This Stratagem (poiltd the Ryans Geme e 
and pave the fortune of the Battel to Pyrrhus. For the men themſelves being amaz'd' at: their hage bulks, 
and the terrible fight of arm'd men ſtanding upon their backs, fancied, that they ſaw ſome ſtrange Montter, 
rather than the ſhape of any natural Creature : and the Horſes likewiſe ning fnghted with the tight, ſmell, 
and noiſe of Beaſts never ſeen before by them, preſently diforder'd the Ranks : and in-a wild carrier took 
the next way before them ; either throwing their Riders, or elſe running away with them, white they in 
vain endeavour'd to ſtop them. - Moreover, by running upon the main Body of their own Army, they put 
all into confuſion. The Maſters of the Elephants went in purſuit of thoſe that fled; 'and'thole that itood 
in little Caſtles upon the Elephants. wounded many of them : but there were more kill'd and bruis'd. by 
the Elephants themſelves. - x; 4 
The Conſul with much ado kept his men however yet in a body: till a Squadron of Theſſalians being 
detached by the King broke and diſperſed them, though they made a brave refittance 5 and doubtlels 
all of them had either been ſlain or taken, becauſe they were cooped up into ſuch # narrow place, bur, 
beſides that Pyrrhw's held it to be a Generals Policy not to purſue the Enemies _—_— eagerly, . 
leſt they ſhould make a more obſtinate reſiſtance another time through deſpair of ſaving. themſelves, the _. + 
Evening likewiſe drawing on 'had forced the Conquerour to leave the purſuit. Good fottune alſo fa VIII. 
vour'd the remaining part of this poor Army : for one of the Elephants having received 2 wound turn'd 
back, and with his braying diſorder'd all the reſt. This ſtopp'd the Enemy, and 'gave the” Komans, who 
fled, time to pals the River, :and to get into Apulia, where they were ſecurfrownthe preſent danger by 
the fortifications of a City, | | konidt hanha Ft 
In this Battel there fell of the Romans and their Confederates 14870 Fnot, 246 Horſe. Priſoners 
takenin all 1812, among theſe were 802 Horſemen , beſide 22 Enfigns. Which makes 'me marvel the 
more, why the Authors who have ſo diligently related theſe things ſhould deny, that the number of thoſe 
the King loſt was not taken notice of : whereas Dianyſinus writes that Levinus loſt near fifte:n thouſand, IX; 
and Pyrrhus thirteen: but Hieronymus Cardianus/a Writer of thoſe times ſays, that there were not above 
ſeven thouſand of the Romans loſt, and of the King's ſide but four thouſand ; but all agree that this Victory 
coſt Pyrrhus the flower of his Army : and he was heard to ſay, that he loſt as much as he gain'd by this 
Battel, and even when he offer'd his ſpoils to Jupiter of Tarentum,: *ris ſaid, that he confels'd the fame in 
an Inſcription to that purpoſe :: and that when his Confederates made complaints to him, he anſwered, 
<« Truly, if I get ſuch another Victory, I ſhall be forc'd to go home without a man lefr me. I am in- 
form'd alſo, that the King himſelf receiv'd a great Wound in this Battel : but becaule'others report no ſuch 
matters : and ſeeing the actions of different Fights are ſometimes jumbled together, I:dare not believe.one 
man againſt ſo many and thoſe exa&t Writers too, "who! ſpeak nota ſyllable: of it. That»this was a very XN. 
ſmart ingagement, may be gathered hence : becayiſe char when Pyrybus the next day-after the fight view'd 
the bodies of the ſlain, which'for the credit of being eſteem'd{merciful' he order'd to be bury'd : and faw 
the Romans with their Faces towards the Enemy, having dy'd all in the bed of Honour, he broke our into 
theſe expreſſions : © O how eafie a thing would it be for me't5 conquer the World, if I had Ramen Sol- 
« diers. Therefore by courteous addreſs and goat promiſes. he [olicited thoſe that were taken, to take 
pay of him, and though they -obſtinately refuſed it; yet he uſed them with the ſawie civility 'as before : 
hever putting them in Chains, orits"any of thoſe” diſgraces that uſually attend the fate of Priſoners. 
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But the Romans after this pi defeat were terrified with another Calamity, which though as to the 
loſs it was lighter than the former, yet it was look'd ypon as more diſmal and aſtoniſhing. For they rec- 
kon'd it a ſignal judgment from Heaven, that a ſudden ſtorm had deſtroy'd their forage in the Fields, fo 
that four and thirty Men were kill'd by the Thunder, and two and twenty left half dead : their Horſes 
being likewiſe either kil'd or hurt by the ſame ſtorm. In the mean while” Pyrrhus took the Remans Camp, 
which they had quitted, and making the telt uſe of his ſucceſs he advanc'd with his Army,and by walt- 
ing the grounds of all the bordering Nations alienated many from their friendſhip with Rome. 

Afterwards arriv'd the Lucanians and Samnites his Confederates, to whom after a light rebuke given 
them, for not aſliſting him in the Battel, he beltow'd part of the booty : being exceedingly pleas'd for 
that he had routed ſuch a numerous Army of the Romans, having onely the Auxiliaries of the Tarentines, 
beſides his own Forces, _ | 

Whil'ſt Pyrrhus was thus intent po making the beſt advantage of the Vidtory, Levinus on the con- 
trary by taking care of the maimed Soldiers and drawing thoſe that were diſperſed into a Body got a con- 
Gderable Army together : and the Senate, notwithſtanding this defeat was laid to the Conſuls. charge by 
many, and that Fabricius laid, the Romans were not conquer'd by the Epirors, but Levinus by Pyrrbus, Ot= 
der'd ſupplies of Men to be lent him, | 

When the Cryer made Proclamation, that whoſoever was willing to4ſerve his Coumtry in the room of 
thoſe that were kill'd, he ſhould liſt himſelf; ſuch numbers of men came into the ſervice, that two yn 
were made up immediately. With which the Conſul being now recruited followed Pyrrbus at the heels, 
annoying his Army as much as he.could : and having intelligence that Pyrrhus deſign'd to make himſelf 
Maſter of Capua; he march'd ſpeedily to prevent him, and having prepar'd all things for its defence de- 
terr'd Pyrrbus from. attacking it. | | 

Pyrrbus then turns his courſe towards Neples,and way there likewiſe diſappointed in his deſigns,marches 
ſpeedily by the Latine road towards Rome. And now he was got from Anapnia and the Country of the 
Hernicans as far as Preneſte within twenty miles of Rome, having taken Fregele in his way.: But the Ma- 
giltrates of the City upon the firſt news of this defeat, had pur-all the young men in Arms by an Order 
of the Senate ;_ and at this the Romans were luckily furniſhed with: another conſiderable help ; for 
the other Conſul, who had better ſucceſs againſt the Herrurians, had ingaged that Nation by anew Treaty, 
ſo that when the Senate call'd- him away for the defence of his Country, he haſtned with his victorious 
Army to its relief being now hindred by. no other Enemy. 

Pyrrhus having ih vain ſolicited the Hetrurians to: take Arms again, and conſidering withal, that two 
Conſular Armies, one before and the other behind were ready tq fall upon him, retuined into Campania. 
Where _— Levinus marching againſt him with greater forces than he had before his defeat, he ſaid, 
& He was to deal with the Lernean Hydra, whoſe heads m_ more numerous by being cut off, Yet re-._ 
lying on his former Vile he led his men forth, and fet them in Battel-array. Moreover, to try the 
hearts of his men, and to ſtrike a terrour into the Enemy, he caus'd the Soldiers to ſhout, and the Elephants 
to bray : but the Romans anſwer'd them with a more terrible noiſe ; So that the King gueſling of the Cou-- 
rage of both, -j it «jt adviſeable for the preſent, to forbear Battel ; and: pretending ſome ill Omens 
from the Sacrifices, he led his Army back into the Camp, from whence he zeturn'd to Tarentum, carrying 
with him a rich booty, and a multitude of Priſoners, , . þ 
, The Romans, 'who had not abated a; jot of their former Courage in theſe hard times, but, had always 
hop'd the beſt, and ſpoke confidently of the ſucceſs of the War, conceiving that the rewards of Valour 

.were then eſpecially to be beſtow'd, decreed a Triumph to L. Amilius Barbula for his ations in his Con- 
{ulſhip, who- accordingly triumph'd for the conqueſt of the Samnites, and Tarentines, and of the Salentines 
who had aided the Tarentines. But Valerius the Conſul was commanded * that he ſhould carry the reſt of 
< his defeated Army to Setinum, there to encamp : and that he ſhould make them take their Winter-quar- 
© ters in Tents. = | 

_ At the ſame time it being debated in the Senate, —_—_ ranſoming the Captives, -it was order'd 
that they ſhould be redeemed ; their minds being chiefly mov'd thereunto (I ſuppole) in compaſſion of the 
Horſemen, who had play'd their parts very bravely, until the Elephants came on : but when their Horſes 
were frightned by them, the men without any faulr of their own fell into; the Enemies harids, and were 
either killed or taken by them. Upon this account Perſons of very great quality were ſent Ambaſſadours, 
P. Cornelius Dolabella famous for overthrowing the Senones, and C. Fabricius Luſcinus, and Q. /AAmilius Pa- 
pus Fellow-Conſuls rwo years before. 

Pyrrhus was naturally a Perſon of an obliging addreſs, this being the inſeparable attendant of all generous 

units : but yet his ambition whilſt by a common miſtake he thought Vertues to be but the handmaids of 

Ire, had rendred him too complaiſant : ſo that being extravagantly additted to defire of Glory, he had 
an x tk it in all his undertakings :- and though he was as valiant and: as experienced a Commander as 
any then living, yet he us'd to try all means, before he would put things to the: hazard of Battel, endea- 
vouring to win his Enemy, according as. each was to be wrought on, by arguments of fear, or intereſt, plea- 
ſure, or paty ; and in-fine by juſt and reaſonable compoſitions. Therefore hearing that Ambaſſadows were 
coming to him from- Xome, and imagining, that ſo many Perſons of Conlular quality were not ferit upon 
a er Errand, he was in hopes:they came to treat of a Peace, E 

Therefore that they might have the fafer and more honourable acceſs, he ſent Lyco the Moloſſian as far 
as the borders of the Tarentines County. to meet them with a Convoy, and he ymielf with a Troop of 
Horſe bravely mounted-met_them out of Town, and attending them with great civility gave them a noble 
Entertainment, They having at firſt ſpoken ſomething touching moderation of mind, and of the incon- 
ſancy of Fortune,” how ſudden the alterations of War, and that futurities cannot be foreſeen : deliverd 
their Meſſage ; -That they were come to ranſom their Priſoners, if he: would let them be redeem'd at ſuch 
a ſum, or elſe\be-exchang'd for the Tarentines and others. ; | 

Pyrrhus did not uſe-to determihe-.any great Afﬀairs without the Counſel of his Friends : who being 
then aſſembled : One of them, Milo by name advis'd, that he ſhould detain the Priſoners, and make good 
uſe of his Succeſſes, not leaving the War till the Romans were ſubdu'd. But Cyneas ſpoke quite contrary, 
who firſt en. frnps of the conſtaney, of the Senate and People of Rome, which they -had ſhown to be 
invincible, in their greateſt extremities, added, ©* We way hate the Cuſtoms,and deſpiſe the Arms of ano- 
* ther Enemy perhaps, but O King, I think we ought rather to be.at Peace than in War with this People. 

* Nor will it be 'onely your Interett to reſtore, but even to.give them their Priſoners : and I think you | 
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« ſhould not delay, but ſend the Ambafſadours immediately with Preſents to Kome to conclude 2 Peace 


6. upon even terms, For now I ſuppoſe the time is come, wherein, if I am not miſtaken, you may getto 


< your ſelf ſome advantage, and that with honour; fos now in time of proſperity, if you will treat © 
* Peace, you ſhall more eafily obtain what you defire, and withal ſeem for no other cauſe, byt onsly of 
' wonted generoſity to haye ofter'd Peace to thoſe whom by your Arms you might have Conquer'd, 
« Boe Gena you do not miſcarry in your de but run on ſucceſsfully as you have n, rae God 
< forbid-1t ſhould be otherwiſe, yet we are ſtill but Men, aud if Fortune varies, we thall not make 
« Peace upon fo eafie, nor ſo honourable terms. | | 

The reſt having ſpoke likewiſe to the lame effet, and the King himfelf affentipg thereunto, command- 
ed the Ambaſſadours to be called in, and as ſoon as they came, the King ſpake to them in this manner : 

* That which you Romans propale, is indeed very unhandſom, when without offering any Conditions of 
« Peace : You demand the Priſoners I have taken in the War, intending when | ſhall have reftor'd them, 
6 to employ them againſt me ; if you will take better meaſures, and ſuch as may be advantageous to both 
« fides, let us enter into an Alliance, and then you hall have all your own Men and thoſe o your Confe- 
& derates whom I have taken, without Ranſom ; but if you are reſolved to perſevere in hoftihty with me, 
<«T ſhould be eſteem'd a Fool, if I ſhould ſtrengthen my Enemy with ſo many ftour Men : r am I (6 
* ftraitned for Money, as to want any of the Romans: who, were we Friends, might be more proper Syb- 
« jects of my Liberality. 4h 

And hereupon he commanded that Preſents of confiderable value ſhould be erven to the Ambaffadours 
with promiſes of larger. 

Theſe things were done and ſaid before all the Ambaſfadours,but he had a longer and a more particylar 
Conference with Fabricius alone, which I ſhall relate, as I find it in authentick Authors. When they dif 
courſed privately, *tis reported that the King a other things ſpake to this effect : 

« As I defire to have all the reft of the Komans for my Friends, ſo eſpecially you C. Fabricius: whom 
*I eſteem as a Perſon that excels all others for your ConduR as well in Civil as Military Aﬀairs. Yet 
« T am ſorry to ſee you wanting in one point, I mean, of an Eſtate that may enable you to hve in that 
** Port which becomes a perſon of your Quality. But I will not ſuffer this injury of Fortune any . longer 
© to be troubleſom to you : and I will beftow on you ſo much Gold and Silver coin'd and in the Bullion, 
< as ſhall make you richer than any of your fellow-Citizens : For I hold it to befit my condition to relieve 
© ſuch great Men as are poor, who have aim'd more at getting Honour than Money. This I look upon 
<« as a very glorious Action : by which a Prince rears the nobleſt Monument of his Magnificence, and 
& tenders the moſt ſacred and well-pleafing Sacrifice to the Gods. I ſhall therefore think that I have re= 
&« ceiv'd a benefit rather than beſtow'd one, if you will let me ſupply your neceſfities. Yet I would not 
* have defir'd this of you, if the honour of this benefit accru'd to me with diſhonour to your ſelf 5 but 
* now becauſe you come not upon any perfidious defign, or that which is at all unworthy your Cha» 
< rater, why ſhould you refuſe a ſmall Preſent offered you out of kindnefs by a Friend with an obſtinate 
& averſeneſs > For I ask nothing of you but what may, yea and ought to be done by any honeſt Man that 
<« 5 a lover of his Country : That you would bring the Senate off from their obſtinacy tq a more moderate 
« temper : telling them the truth of the matter, that a War cannot be undertaken by them without great 
« danger and detriment : nor yet be foregone by me (who promiſing the Tarentines my affiſtance, haye eyen 
« won the firſt Battel) without breach of Faith and diſhonour., Nor am I for having War with yoy, 
« whom I cſteem wotthier my friendſhip, than my hatred : and by reafon of many buſinefes falling out, 
<*i which require my preſence I had rather return-into my own Kingdom ; and for this I will give all the 
« Security you can defire, that you may be ſure of my intentions: and alſo take away all Joabes from 
& other Men, if there be any that will ſay perhaps, that Kings cannot be truſted ſafely, becauſe of the 
« perfidiouſneſs of ſome few, who having no ſenſe of honeſty, ſtand onely to their Articles as long as 
< they make for their Intereſt: but upon the firſt apprehenſion of any good to be got by falfthood, they will 
&« break their faith, rather than let go their advantage ; but when the Peace is made, there can be nothing 
« more grateful ro me, nor more canducive to us both, than if you would go with me to Epirus, there to 
© be ———_ to the higheſt Honours among my Friends , and to be my n—_—_ in War, and a fharer 
« with me in all my Fortunes : for I value no poſſeflion more than that of a faithful and valiant Friend. 
* Moreover, the State of a Court, and the grandeur of a King's ſervice is more ſuitable to your Genius, 
£« If therefore we ſhall mutually afliſt each other herein we ſhall attain the greateſt humane Felicity. 


When the King had ended his Speech, Fabricius a little after began thus : 

« Tf I am obſerv'd to have any Skill in the management either of Civil or Military Aﬀaigs, 'tis needleſs 
<« for me to ſay any thing of it: fince you have believ'd others ſo much —_—_— it ; nor 15 it neceſſy 
<« that I ſhould ſpeak any thing touchmng my Poverty : and how being Maſter of a httle ſpot of ground and 
<« Cottage, I live not upon the Intereſt of Money or by the labours of Slaves, but by my own. For as 
< to thele things I ſuppole you are ſufficiently inform'd by the relation of others ; but yet if you ſuppoſe that 
« I am in a worfer condition, becauſe I am poor, than any other Roman, truly whether you imagine lo of 
< your ſelf,or follow others Opinian in the point, you are mightily miſtaken ; for whilſt I do my duty with 
< conrempt of Wealth, I feel no miſery ; nor have I ever yet lamented my fate, either in py publick or pri- 
« yate Concerns : for why ſhould I quarrel at it? unleſs I ſhould blame it, becauſe in this condition as poor 
« as *tis I enjoy all thoſe rhings in my Country, which ſeem defireable by a generous Spirit, nor onely with 
< but before the wealrhy. For I bear the greateſt Offices among us : I manage the moſt impgytant Wars : 
< I am imploy'd in the moſt honqurable Embaſſies. The charge of Religion is committed to my care ; I am 
< call'd ro the Senate, and conſulted with concerning the weightieſt Aﬀairs of State, There are many that 
« praiſe and imitate my Aions of their own accord, Nor am I leſs eſteen'd than any of the princpal 
<« Men of our Commonwealth: and 1 am thought by others an Example for the undertakjng noble things. 
£ Bu yet all this while I do not ſpend a penny of my own Mony,nor does any of the reſt do ſo. For in gther 

& places where Riches lie generally in the hands of private men, and the public Revenpey are but ſmall, 
<« the Officers out of their own Purſes maintain the Port and Roa of their Place ; but gur Common- 
< wealth has far different Conſtitutions, being no ways burthenſom to the Eſtates of private men, All that 
<« Equipage wherewith our Countrymen, as many of them as are employ'd in the management of State Af- 
< fairs, are fo ſplendidly furniſh'd, is given by the Public. Hereby all Eſtates are made egual : inſomuch 


© that the pooreſt can lack nothing for the maintaining either his public or perſonal Honour, nor the _ 
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« have any thing over. Therefore inaſmuch as being| the pooreſt of all, I 'come not ſhort of any of the 
< wealthieſt in what 1s commendable and good, :why ſhould I complairi of my Fortune? Should I require 

"= * _ that ſhe ſhould have made me equal 'to Kings:, who: have it in their power to heap up vaſt 
< 1realures. | 


XXIL. 


&© burthen to me : that on the —_— when I compare my (elf with your 
«Jnfinitely: happier than theirs : and 


* Thus far touching my publick Capacity: now -.in my private-one, my poverty is ſo far from being a 
Rich men, my condition {eems 
count my 'felf'one'of thoſe few, who have attain'd the greateſt hap- 


by _ this World : and therefore I bleſs my Stars for my condition, and I am thankful for my poverty. 
« It 


z2or fince it ſeems but an idle thing to me to covet ſuperfluities,and withal fince my little Spot of ground, 


& if well cultivated, will ſupply me with neceſffaries, 1 do not know why I ſhould be ſolicitous tor any 
© more Wealth. For my appetite recommends any ſort of Diet to my taſte : I procure my ſelf an eaſfie 
< ſleep by labour : my Cloaths.if they are warm, fatisfie me : in Houſholdſtuff I like that beſt which is 
© cheapeſt and fitteſt for the-uſe it is deſigned to ; wherefore I ſhould be unjuſt to accuſe Fortune for not 


* y_ me a greater ſtock of Vyealth than my nature requires : which never implanted in me either a 
. © defire of too great Riches, or the kill of getting them. Wherefore ( as poor as I am ) Ithink my ſelf 


& richer than the richeſt, not excepting your ſelf, for I have as much as I defire. But what made you come 
< into Italy ſeeing you already poſſeſs'd Epirus and other places, but that- you thought your ſelf poor ? 
« Ay, but Wealth inables one man to benefit others: and this I cannot do for poverty. But this con- 
& cerns me no more, than that I have no other extraordinary accompliſhments ; that God has not made 
&« me a great Scholar, or a Prophet,for other mens good,or any thing elſe ; but if I ſerve my Friends and my 
* Country with thoſe Talents that I have, and do all the good I can to any man : I think I am thus far 
< free alſo from this imputation. Nor may you count theſe things ſmall and trivial, who pretend to an 
<« high value of them, and ſeem ready to-buy them off at ſuch a dear rate ; but if great Wealth be onely 
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« defireable for helping the neceſlitous, and that the poſſeſſion thereof upon that ſcore renders a man any 
<« thing happy 3 as to you, Kings, the matter ſeemeth : Which is the beſt way of getting Wealth, to re- 
& ceive it from you diſhonorably,or to get it my ſelf hereafter handſomly > My good ſucceſſes in tie ſervice 
<« of the State have given me brave opportunities to improve my fortunes, as at other times often,lo eſpeci- 
<< ally four years ago, when being Conſul I was ſent with an Army-againſt the Lucanians, Samnites and 
& Brutians, and waſted their large Territories ; and having routed them in ſeveral Battels took and rifled 
< their rich Towns : from which Booty after I had given largeſſes to my Soldiers, and repay'd private per- 
&* ſons, whatever they had lent the State upon the occaſions of the War, there remain'd the ſum of four 
< hundred Talents, which I laid up in the common Treaſure-houſe. Seeing therefore that I have thus re- 
& fus'd to make my fortune by juſt and honourable means out of this Booty, which was. ready in my 
&« hand 3 and like V. Publicola and many other noble Romans who have rais'd the State to this pitch, pre- 
<< ferr'd Honour before Intereſt ; ſhall I now take Bribes of you, quitting an honeſt way of getting Wealth 
« for one as infamous as dangerous > Beſides, as for that Wealth I could have ſpent it freely upon ſome 
<« -ood uſes: but there is no probability of getting ſo much good by this ; for that Money which comes 
« by anothers bounty, ſeems rather to be lent than given: and it is an incumbrance to a generous man, 
< until it is repay'd, whether it be- given and receiv'd upon the account of friendſhip, hoſpitality, or kind- 
& neſs. But now what do you think would be the iflue of the marter, if the thing ſhould be diſcover'd 
© (and it cannot be conceal 'd ) to thoſe Magiſtrates, called Cenſors from their Authority in reforming Man= 
& ners, and that they ſhould impeach me of Bribery ? 

"Tis added by moſt that Pyrrhus knowing ſuch a brave Man ws not too dearly botight at any rate, 
try'd his conſtancy and reſolution more importunately a ſecond time ; after other large Promiles offering to 
him part of his Kingdom. And that the Roman was concern'd at it, onely ſo far, that-he could net tell 
what to think of Pyrrhus's deſign. For, lays he, -if you think me an honeſt Man, why do you corrupt 
me? if a Knave, why do "= court me ? 

Afterwards, 'tis reported that he ſhould ſay, This buſineſs would prove neither pleaſing nor profitable to 
Pyrrhus himſelf if it would ſucceed ; for his free carriage might give diſtaſte both to the King and his 
Friends : and if the Epirozs would but taſte his juſtice and temperance, they would probably leave the 
King, and come over to him, All which together with what I ſhall hereafter deliver, as being related by 
ſeveral Authors I thought pertinent and uſeful to mention : whereby the minds and diſpoſitions of thole 

rlons might be known, by whom the Reman State being buoy'd up, through ſo many difficulties and ca- 

amities arriv'd to ſuch an incomparable grandeur of Empire and Renown: and that by a remarkable in- 
ſtance it might more eafily appear, how men ought to be qualified if they intend to be admir'd ; :and to 
leave their poſterity a more flouriſhing State than they receiv'd from their Forefathers. 

When theſe things therefore had been ſaid and heard *tis reported, that the King gave over the buſineſs 
for the preſent. But two daysafter he order'd Fabricius to be call'd to him : and whilſt they were talk- 
ing, an Elephant which was a7 ve beforehand to affright Fabricius, and placed behind a Curtain at their 
. backs, when the Curtain was {uddenly drawn afide, let down his Trunk upon Fabricius's head, and roar'd 
terribly, but the undaunted Hero, onely turn'd- himſelf leiſurely about, and ſmiling upon the watter, ſaid, 


. *© Your Gold could not corrupt me yeſterday, nor has your Elephant affrighted me to day. 
XXVIIL Afterwards at Supper when he heard Cyneas diſcourſe of the Grecian Philoſophers : how the Scholars of 


. Epicurus made Pleaſure the chiefeſt good, and held the management of State-affairs among the chief im- 
[nr ap of happineſs : that the Gods took no care of humane affairs, but liv'd at eaſe and reſt neither 
ving the good, nor hatin the bad ; 'tis reported that Fabricius ſhould ſay, 1 with, Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
tes. may be taken with that Philoſophy as long as they War with the Romans. 
Theſe were the manners of thoſe days : Great men did not then ſtrive to exceed in Wealth and Luxury, 
but in Valour and Condu, in hardineſ,, and fidelity to their Country : for theſe were no warm expreſſions, 
arifing from paſſion, nor premeditated by the ſpeakers the more plauſibly to carry on ſome ſecret Intrigue : 


| but theſe men being rather admirable than imitable in our days by the conſtant tenor of their aCtions veri- 
fied their words. 


XXVII. This ſame Fabricius, when he had but two pieces of Plate in his Houſe, a Saltſellar and a Diſh, with 


a horn Stand to hold it, and the Ambaſſadours of the Samnites would have preſented him with Money and 
-rich Houſhold goods,carry'd his hands wide open to his Ears,and thence to his Eyes, noſtrils, mouth, throat, 
and at laſt down to his Belly, ſaying, © As long as I can rule theſe, I ſhall wart nothing : carry you the 
_* Money to them that wang it. In fine, he liv'd fo all his life, that hb: had not any thing left 

; to 
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to raiſe fortunes for his Daughters : but this was a glorious Poverty ( for the Senate being aſham'd to let 
them continue without Portions, whillt their Father was not aſham'd to leave them ſo, paid their Pottions 
out of the common Treaſury. : Es. | | 

The chief Senators liv'd then with the ſame continence and moderation, Among whom was Q. Fabius 
Maximus, a perſon who had often bore the greateſt Offices ; who having been once Cenſor refus'd the Of. 
fice a ſecond time, ſaying, that it was not for the Intereſt of the Commonwealth. to have the ſame men 
often choſen Cenſors. This Man alſo receiv'd a like teitimony of his poverty, and the public Charity from 
the Romans. For when he dy'd there was ſo much Money given by the people as inabled his Son Gurges 
to give a Dole, and to make a public Feaſt. ES 

Curins alſo out of a like generoſity contemn'd the Sabines Preſents, as Fabricius had done thoſe of the 
Samnites. Emilius Papus Fabricius's Colleague in ſeveral Offices, as allo Tib. Cormncanins, and other 
eminent Perſons, being of like diſpoſitions, maintain'd a conſtant friendſhip among themſelves. So that 
the Poet ſeems to me to have hit exactly the humour of thoſe times, when he ſaid that the Koman State was 
onely ſupported by Perſons and Principles that were honeſt and vertuous. 

In conſideration of which things Pyrrhus being more inclin'd to conclude afffeace with this Nation, 
ſends home two hundred Priloners without any Ranſom ; and if any others deſired to go to Rome to cele- 
brate the Saturnalia then near at hand, they were permitted to go : the King relying on Fabricius's word, 
which he had ingag'd for their return as ſoon as the Feaſt was ended, unleſs a Peace were in the mean 
while concluded. And ſuch was both the Authority of the Senate, and the honeſty of each of them at 
that time, that they return'd every man upon the day appointed by the Senate ; though they had earneſtly 
ſolicited their Friends who were ſtifly bent againſt a Peace. 

For now whilſt their minds were foftned with theTight of their dear Relations, and fill'd with deſires 
of enjoying them, they might- be thought more inclin'd to embrace friendſhip and amity ; and hereupon 
the politick Prince looking on it as a convenient junRure, reſolves to ſend Ambaſſadours to Rome to con- 
clude a Peace upon thoſe terms he propoſed to Fabricius, to wit, © That the Tarentines ſhould be included 
« jn the ſame Treaty: That the reſt of the Grecians who inhabited Tzaly ſhould live free, and be govern'd 
© onely by their own Laws : and whatever was taken away by the Komans ſhould be reſtored to the Sam- 
&© mites, Apulians, Lucanians and Brutians : and the Romans ſhould receive their Priſoners without Ranſom 
© from Pyrrhus. | 

Cyneas, whom we mention'd before, was then with Pyrrhus ; He was an excellent Politician, and withal 
an honeit Man : one who by adding ſtudy and practice to the pregnancy of his own Genius had attain'd 
to a very malterly Eloquence. For theſe his Accompliſhments he was very gracious with the King ; who 
often ſaid, © That he had conquer'd more Cities by the Tongue of Cyneas, than by his Arms. 

When this Man was come Ambaſſadour to Rome, he cunningly delay'd the time from coming to haye 
his Audience before the Senate, and ſent Preſents in the King's name to the Nobility. Being afterwards 
introduced into the Senate, and having largely magnified, his Maſter's Valour, and his affection to the Ro- 
mans, and likewiſe diſcours'd of the equity of thoſe terms he propoſed, a great part of the Senate were 
almoſt perſuaded to embrace them. For beſides other things, he promiſed them ſo much Aid,if they would 
deſiſt from ſpoiling his Confederates, with which they might eaſily make themſelves Maſters of all the reſt 
of Italy. 

tra debate held many days, the Senate being ſolicitous upon an Aﬀair of ſo great importance, ſo 
that ſome report and ſuſpicion of a Peace was raisd. Hereupon Appius Claudius, who formetly by his 
Age and blindneſs was forced to abſent himſelf from the Senate, caus'd himſelf immediately to be carried 
thither in a Chair, where at the firſt ſight of him, his Sons, and Relations receiv'd him, and ſtanding about 
him with reſpect and honour conducted him to his Seat. 

There, when by reaſon of the ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and out of reverence to the Perſon all were 
flent, and expecting to hear the reaſons that had induc'd him after ſo long abſence to return to the Senate; 
beginning with the relation of his infirmities, he ſaid, 

« Hitherto I have been ſorry, becauſe I am blind, but now I do not onely rejoyce for it, becauſe I can- 
< not ſee the things you do ; but I am ſorry, that I am not deafalſo,that I might not be forc'd to hear ſuch 
& ſcandalous things,ſo unworthy the Roman name. For whither is that Courage fled? -Where are the ancient 
&* Roman Spirits > You us'd formerly to ſay, when you heard Alexander the Great celebrated for a mighty 
« Hero; that his Glory was not ſo much to be imputed to his Valour as to his Succeſs. For had Fortune 
< conſtrain'd him to have had War with the Romans, the caſe would have been alter'd with him, and the 
& World would have had another Opinion of him. But now ſee how much you have degenerated from 
« that magnanimity. You thought you might have conquer'd the Macedonians : You are now affraid of 
« the Moloſſians and Chronians, the conſtant prey of the Macedonians. You deſpiſed Alexander then ; 
« now you fear Pyrrhus, a Vaffal not of Alexander himſelf, but even of his Vaſſals. Who to run away 
« from old Enemies, rather than to ſeek new ones has yu over into Italy: intending forſooth to get ah 
« Empire for the Romans with thoſe forces, wherewith he could not defend the leaſt Spot of Macedonia : 
& Unleſs therefore we drive him hence with conſiderable loſs, we ſhall invite other Gueſts to come boldly 
<« into Italy, as to a ready prey, in juſt contempt of us. For what will the World take us for bur onely a 
« company of Cowards ; 1f Pyrrhus being admitted into our friendſhip, ſhall be ſo well rewarded for af- 
*« fronting us, that he may be able to expoſe us Romans to be jeer'd by the Tarentines and Samnites. 

This is well nigh the whole .drift of that Speech ſpoken by Appius at that inſtant , wherewith they 
& wwere all put into ſuch a heat, that in purſuance of this reſolute Counſel of his, by common conſent 
they decreed, © That the War ſhould be carried on ; and that Cyneas ſhould be commanded to depart the 
6 Town that very day, and acquaint Pyrrhus, that they would neither let him come into the Town (which 
© he defir'd ) nor treat at all of Peace with him, unleſs he left Tray. Afterwards a decree of equa] rigor 
was made by the Counſel of Appius touching the Priſoners ; the Senate ordering, © That they ſhould nei- 
<« ther be ſent out againſt Pyrrhus, nor be kept together all of them in any other place ; but that ſome 
« ſhould be diſpoſed in one Gariſon, and ſome in another, their Poſts being alter'd for the greater diſgrace : 
& So that the Horſemen were turned over to «the. Foot, and the Legionary Foot were entred among the 
< Light-harneſs'd, none being allowed to recover his former Poſt, till he ſhould twice have. gotten the 
« ſpoils of an Enemy. ; 

When the Ambaſſadors return'd with this terrible Anſwer. *Tis reported, that the Ring being aſtoniſh'd 
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at the Romans Courage, ask'd how the City and the _— look'd > And that Cyneas anſwer'd him, © That 
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< the City appear'd like a Temple, the Senate-ke an Afiembly of Kings. After this tome 1magine that 
Fabricius was ſent Ambaſſadour to the King : but beſides the teitimomes of Authors, they may be con» 
vinc'd of their Errour by duly conſidering the Series of the things themſelves. 

Now all hopes of Peace was over, . and preparations were made for the War with all vigour and appli- 
cation, fo that this was a buſie Winter on both fides. I think this was the time when Pyrrhus to eſcape 
Shipwracks, and to make a paſſage for the Epirors and Tarentines to go to and fro to one anothers afliit- 
ance, intended to lay a Bridge from Hydrus 1n the utmoſt point of Italy to Apollonia a Town ſituate on the 
oppoſite ſhore, for the ſpace of fifty miles. For thereabouts Greece and Italy ate fo far diſtant from one 
another. M. Terentins Varro afterwards is reported to have attempted the ſame thing : when in the Fyrate 
War being Lieutenant under Pompey he guarded the Jonian and Agean Seas with his Fleet. 

In the mean time T:b. Cormncanius the Conſul triumphed over the Folſinians and Vulcientians a People of 
Hetruria the firſt day of February. The Cenſorſhip was remarkable that year, the ceremony of the Luſirum 
being then firſt perform'd by a Cenſor deſcended of a Plebeian Houle, 278222 men were Poll'd. That 
Fabrius Maximus us'd to be choſen in thoſe times Prefident of the Senate is very certain. And 'is thought 
his Son ſurnam'd Gurges &ps Cenſor then, Cn. Domitius for having pertorm'd the Luſtration, and becaule 
the priviledges of the mons were inlarg'd was had in great elteem. 

In the beginning of the Spring Pyrrhus having got together the Forces of the Confederates advanc'd to 
—_ and took there ſeveral Towns partly by aſſault, and partly by ſurrender. Again{t whom the new 

onſuls, P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and P. Decius Mus marching out with two Conſular Armies pitch'd their 
Camp oppoſite to the Enemies near Aſculum a Town of Apulia of the fame name with that in Picenti. 
There was no doubt but that they would come to a ſet Battel : which was deterr'd for many days, not 
onely becauſe of the deep River that parted the two Armies, but alſo becauſe they fear'd each other. The 
ſucceſs of the former Battel and the Vieory of Pyrrhus affrighted the Romans ; and the courage of the Ro- 
mans, together with the name of one of the Conſuls, har th. was fatal to the Enemies, territied the Epi- 
rots. For it was ſaid, that, P. Decius to procure Victory for his men, was about to devote himlelf 
as his Father and Grandfather had done before : and the ill ſuccefles of thoſe Battels, wherein they dy'd, 

render'd the threats of the Deczz devoting themſelves ominous to all. 

Pyrrhus looking on this as a thing not to be ſlighted,afſembled his Soldiers,and told them plainly, *That 
*the ſucceſs of the War was not diſpos'd by the Goddeſs Tellus, or the infernal deities, who were invok'd 
* in that Curſe : for that the Gods could not be eſteem'd fo unjuſt as for the ſake of one Madman to alter 
* and diſpoſe the fates of Armies : that Victories were not won by ſuperſtition and Sorcenies, but by tight- 
© ng, as the Romans themſelves might bear witneſs, who uſe not to encounter their Enemies with a com- 
« pany of Wizards and Prieſts, but with armed men. But yet becaule ignorant People are more apt to be 
*© mov'd by the fooleries of Superſtition, than by true cauſes of fear, he told them how they might 
<x1d themſelves of this fear, by deſcribing to them the garb, wherein the other Decis had offer'd them- 
© ſelves, and warning them if they met any man fo accoutred, they ſhould not kill him, but take him 
© alive. 

He ſent alſo a Meſſenger to Decius himſelf ro acquaint him, that he ſhould not play the Fool amang 
_ men, for that his deſign would not ſucceed ; and if he ſhould be taken alive he ſhould ſmarx 

or 1t. 
The Conſuls anſwer'd, That they truſted onely in their Arms, and needed no ſuch deſperate means of 
help : and to aſſure him of the truth hereof, they gave him his choice either to paſs the River himſelf 
( which as was ſaid before, ran between the two Armies) or elſe to expeCt the Romans on the other ſide : 
for they would either retire with their forces to leave ſafe paſſage for the King, or if he retir'd, pals over 
themſelves. So that coming to Battel with all their forces, it might appear that they plac'd the hopes of 
Victory in nothing but Valour. 

Pyrrhus being aſhamed to diſcoyer any ſign of fear or doubt in the caſe approves the laſt Propoſal, givin 
the Enemy liberty to paſs over. Their fear of the Elephants (being now grown a familiar ght to them 
abated of it (elf, and by the experience of the former Battel they had learnt that their Trunks might eafily 
be cut off, C. Minucivs a Pikeman in the Vanguard of the fourth Legion having with his Sword chop'd 
off one of them at one ſtroke. But-now they had contriv'd other means of defence that were ſafer. For 
they had a Chariot ſet round about with Iron Spikes, which was drawn by Horles covered with Armour. 
In the Chariot there were placed Soldiers to beat the Elephants back by ſhot, and caſting tire among 
them. 

The Soldiers being thus appointed paſſed over, and Pyrrhus on the other fide ſet his men in Battel Ar- 
ray according to his great skill in Marſhal Diſcipline, and that excellent Condutt, wherein he was eſteem'd 
to outdo all the Commandets of his time. Having therefore obſerv'd the ſituation of the Country, which 
by reaſon of the unevennels of the ground and becauſe the place was woody, was onely fit for the Foot to 
poſt themſelves in, he plac'd the Horſemen and the Elephants upon the reſerves. The Right Wing con- 
fiſted of his own Soldiers with the Auxiliaries of the Samnites : the Brutians, Lucanians and Salentines 
were poſted on the Teft Wing : and the Tarentzines whole Valour he moſt diſtruſted were placed in the body 
of the Army. The Conſuls Army was made up of the Legionary Foot with ſome patties of Light-arm'd 


_ Soldiers mingled in convenient places among them for their aſſiſtance, and their rel&ves were order'd in 


the ſame polture. The Horſe ſpreading themſelves out upon both the Wings would' neither hinder the 
Foot when they ingag'd, nor were they yet too far off in caſe there ſhould be occaſion for them. 
The two Armies thus match'd not onely for Valour but numbers (each of them confilting of forty thou- 


" ſand men) fought with ſo much bravery as might be expeCted : but Night at laſt parted them, when nei- 
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ther ſide could claim the Victory. 
Pyrrhus on the morrow having ſecured all the moſt difficult Paſſes with Guards, forced the Romans to 


come down into amore level ground , where the Elephants ſtood him in ſome ſtead : for they being ſud- 
denly brought on in another part of the Army than that where the Chariots ſtood ready againſt them, 
frightned and put to flight the Enemies Horſe, as they had done in the former Batte], bur to the Foot they 
did no great harm. e account of this fight is very different : ſome report that the Romans overcame, 
and that by an accident : when the Detatchments lent by the King againſt the Apultans, that plunder'd the 
Baggage, appear'd by their going off to the reſt of the Army, as if they fled, ſo that by this fear and miſtake 
all ho King's Army was diſcomtited. A vaſt number are reported to have been flain : ewenty thouſand on 


Pyrrhus's fide, and five thouſand of the Conquerors, Befides, 'tis faid that the K'rg, after he had been 
wounded 
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wounded with a Lance through the Arm, —_— able to rally his men, was carry'd almoſt Iaſt of all 
out of the Field by his Guards, and that Fabricius who was Lieutenant to one of the Conſuls was 
wounded. 

Others on the contrary ſay, that the fortune of this Battel and the former was alike : and that the Ro- 
mans being ſecur'd by the nearnels of their Camp, the loſs on their fide was not ſo conſiderable : but yet 
that they retir'd ir great diſorder having loſt fix thouſand men, and that on Pyrrhus's fide there were 
three thouſand five hundred and five killed, and that was the number recorded in the King's Journal as 
Hieronymus writes 3 and this not onely difference but contradiftion of Authors induces me rather to 
believe thoſe, who affirm that they parted upon equal terms. For both ſides uſe to challenge the credit 
of the Victory, when they go off with equal loſs : which is afterwards through the careleſneſs or knavery of 
others recorded : this being a great Cheat, and a great ſhame to thoſe men, who report ſuch things for 
truths, for which they have onely a bare hearſay, or elſe believe them to be true becauſe they would have 
it ſo. Wherefore the account of thole Annals ſeems more probable, which tell us, that at Aſeulum they 
fought but once, and that after a very warm —_— and great ſlaughters on both fides, at Sun-ſetting by 
xealon of the King's Wound and the loſs of his Baggage with much ado they parted,and that both Armies 
then ſounded a retreat, abour fifteen thouſand having been ſlain on either fide. And that this was the time 
when Pyrrhus anſwer'd one who congratulated him for his Victory : © If the Romans muſt be conquer'd 
thus once more, we ſhall be quite undone. 

And the ſequel confirms me in this Opinion, For Pyrrbus went to Tarentum : and the Conſuls not pur- 
ſuing the Enfmy, ſetled their Army in their Winter-quatters in the Towns of Apulia. Whereas if we 
contider the ſeaſon of the year and the poſture of Aﬀairs, the firit did eahly admit the proſecution of ſuch 
a noble Victory ; and the latter might even have enforc'd it. Moreover, I find not that theſe Confuls 
triumphed ; but there are many who imagine that P. Decius the Conſul devoted himſelf in this Battel, 
who immediately following his Father and Grandfather, that dy'd in the ſame manner offer'd himſelf a 
third Sacrifice for the Commonwealth. A thing I thould not have thought fit to relate, much leſs ro con= 
fute, unleſs Cicero in ſome of his Philoſophical Diſcourſes has mention'd ir, and that more than once : 
whilſt Hiſtories are filent in the matter. | 

The Battel of Aſculum, whatever the iſſue of it was, concluded that Campagne: but in the mean 
while they were concetting their Meaſures and preparing for the War. 

Pyrrhus having loſt moſt of his Soldiers and a great part of his Officers, ſent to Epirus for men and 
Money to be brought to him about the beginning of Spring. But befoie that Fleer could be fitted out, 
ſome new hopes ariſing alter'd the King's reſolutions. 

For Pyrrhus had formerly poſſeſs'd Macedonia, having won it from Demetrius : but afrewards he loſt it 
to Lyſimachus in Battel, And now again there ſeem'd a fair way made to him for recovering ir by the 
death of Prolomy Ceraunus, who being lain by the Gauls, whilſt Pyrrhus was in Italy, had left his Kingdom 
In a very troublelom condition, and no man in actual poiſeffion of it.” For this reaſon he determin'd not to 
leave Epirus without Soldiers: leſt at the ſame time it ſhould be expos'd to rhe injuries of the Gauls, 
that were then burning its neighbouring Province Macedonia. He went not however juſt then into Szcly, 
but other occaſions call'd him thither afterwards, as we ſhall ſhew in due time. 

When Winter had been ſpent in ſuch cares as theſe, the rwo new Confſuls Caius Fabricius Luſcinus, 
and Q. /AEmilius Papus both of them Conſuls together before, came to rhe Army. Upon intelligence 
hereof Pyrrbus marched out with his Forces againſt them, being” reſolv'd to obſerve the motions of the 
Enemy. And whilit they were thus incamp'd very near one anether, a very odd accident happen'd, 
which is deliver'd by ſeveral without any material difference. 

One Timochares an Ambraciot a favourite of the King,came privately to Fabricius the Conſul, promiſing, 
if he ſhould be well rewarded for his pains, to poiſon his Maſter : which he made account to do eafily by 
means of his Sons who were the King's Cup-bearers. Fabricius though he abhorr'd the Treaſon, gave the 
Senate however an account of it. The Senate ſent Ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus,not to inform him of the Trea- 


. Chery of T1mochares,who intended to do the Romans a kindneſs however,but to warn him in general to look 


about him, and ſee what ſort of Men, and how honeſt, he employ'd in his ſervice. Thus Valerins Antias 
ſays; bat Claud. Quadriparius, for Timochares mentions Nicias as the perſon who offer'd to poiſon the King : 
and that Ambaſſadours were ſent by the Conſuls, not by the Senate ; who in their Letter to Pyrrbus dif- 
cover'd Nicias's defign, and told him wirhal that they would not fight with him by Money or Treachery, 
but by Valour : adding, That they wiſhed the King ſafe from all traiterous deſigns, hoping to: have him 
reſerv'd for the ſubject of rheir Triumph, and the noble Subject of their Tp 
By others *tis ſaid, that the King's Phyſician either by word of mouth, or Letter inform'd Fabricins of 
the matter, and that upon the Conſuls diſcovery thereof to the King, the man was hang'd for it. Though 
this is uncertain, yet they are manifeſtly miſtaken,who ſay,that the Phyſician was ſent by Curizs to the King, 
'Tis ſaid, that Pyrrbus being ſurpriz'd at this extraordinary generofity cryed out, © This is that Fabricias 
whom it is harder to turn from the ways of Vertue and 'Honeſty than the Sun from his courſe. - 
And immediately that he might not ſeem to be outdone in kindneſs, he reſtored all the Reman Priſoners 
he had taken, and ſent Cynegs again to ſue for Pezce and Alliance. It was not thought honourable, either 
to receive a gift from an Enemy, or to have abhorr'd a Vice for lucre, rather than oue of any* generous 
principle ; and thetefore that they might not receive the Captives gratzs : as many more of the Tarentines 
and Sammres were ſent in lieu < them. This public moderation of the chief Men was follow'd (with con« 
ſpicuous generoſity) by a like grave and continent behaviour in private Men: inſomuch that Pyrrhw's pre= 
lents (for he had brought ſeveral precious ones for both Sexes) were refus'd not onely by the Men but even 
by the Women too. For when they had been refus'd by thoſe who had the firſt offer, and were carryd to 
others, there could not be found one Man or Woman ſo mean or covetous, as to open his door to receive 
them. The Ambaſſadours after this receiv'd their former Anſwer : That Pyrrhus ſhould be treated as an 
Enemy of that State till he had quitted Italy. The King who was puzled at this, being unwilling to Con- 
tinue the War, and alſo to quit it diſhonourably, was in this ſtreight reliev'd by the Expedition into Sicily, 
which he after a long and doubtful Conſultation reſolved at length to undertake : For fo he hoped he 
might upon ſpecious pretexts decline the Roman War ; and alſo ſubjugate that wealthy Iſland. Withal he 
defir'd to be aveng'd of the Carthaginians, who had firſt affronted him. For they upon ſuſpicion of the 
King's deſigns, a little before had ſent Mago their General with a Navy of a hundred and fifty Ships, pre- 


tending, © That they came with forein {uccours to aid as Romans againſt a forein Enemy : and thou h 
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« the Romans did not make uſe of rheir ſervice, the Senate anſwering, That they were wont to undertake 
no War, but ſuch as they could wage with their own Countrymen ; yet a League was renew'd a fourth 
time between the two States. And to the former Articles it was added, © That if either the Romans or 
&« Carthaginians ſhould make Peace with Pyrrbus, it ſhould be with this particular exception ; Thar if either 
« of them were invaded, the other ſhould be at liberty to aſſiſt him : and that as often as either of them 
« wanted aid, the Carthaginians ſhould furniſh Shipping : and that every one ſhould pay their own So! 
« djers ; that the Punic tuccours ſhould-aid the Romans by Sea, and not be forced to Land-ſervice. 

When this was done, Mago goes to Pyrrhus, pretending that he came to conclude Peace with him, * 
bur indeed he came as a Spy to obſerve the King's deſigns, who as the Carthaginians were inform'd, had 
been called into Sicily : and they offer'd their Fleet to the Romans not out of any reipe& or love for them, 
but onely that they might make Pyrrhus the more deeply engag'd in the War in Italy, that fo he might not 
overthrow their flouriſhing Power in that Ifland. They were then with a great Fleet guarding the Seas be- 
tween Italy and Sicily, and made ſhew as if they would attack Rhegium, but indeed it was onely to hinder 
Pyrrhus that he might not paſs over into Sicily. | ; 

| For theſe reaſons therefore the King apply'd his mindto the buſineſs of Sicily, being mightily incouraged 
thereunto, partly by the poſture of Aﬀais there, and partly by the Embaſſies of the S:cilians,which coming 
one after the other brought word that he was defir'd to come by all men, as the onely ſupport of thoſe mi- 
ſeries, wherewith that unhappy Iſland was art that time more grievouſly harraſs'd rhan ever it had been be- 
fore. For after the miſerable rather than unworthy death of Agathocles, one Meno a native of Egeſfta in 
Sicily, who alſo had poiſon'd the King,aſpiring to the Government and beirg driven out of Syracuſe by the 
Prztor Hicetas, had put himſelf under the protection of the Carthaginians ; hence there arole a preater 
War, which was unfortunate to the Syracuſians : at which time notwithſtanding Hicetas's Power was in- 
creaſed by private means, who afterwards turning his Arms againſt Phintia the Agrigentine, held the Go- 
vernment of the Iſland for a long while in his hands, though in a very unſctled potiure : till at length 
by the courage of one Thenio he was depos'd after he had govern'd the Iſland nine years. Thentio who en- 
deavoured to keep the Power in his own hands was oppoſed by So/iſtratus a Nobleman of Syracuſe : and 
between theſe two there was a long War : whilſt Thenzo was Matter of the Ifland ( call'd by them Naſus } 
which is part of Syracuſe, and Sofiſtratus play'd the Tyrant over the reſt of the City. 

At length, when both Parties ſaw that theſe quarrels would end in the common deſtruction of them all, 
they unanimouſly agreed to ſend for Pyrrhus : who being the Son-in-law of Agathocles and next Heir to 
the Crown, having had a Son by Lanaſſa his Wife, was eſteemed alſo a man capable both for Courage and 
Power to ſettle the Aﬀairs of Sicily. Moreover, the Princes of the Agrigentmes and Leontines, who alſo 
offer'd him the Government of their reſpeCtive Seigniories, ask'd him with one accord to come over into 
Sicily : that he might by his preſence ſuccour their diſtreſſed State, and preſerve their liberty now endan- 
ger'd by the Arms of Barbarians. 

For the Carthaginiazes paving waſted the Country belonging to Syracuſe, befieg'd the Town it ſelf with 
a hundred Gallies by Sea, and an Army of fifty thouſand men by Land. Pyrrhus therefore being refoly'd 
not to loſe time, ſends Cyneas before, whom for his prudence and fidelity he employ'd very much to make 
Leagues with the ſeveral Provinces of Sicily. Moreover, he comforted his Confederates who were trou- 
bled for his departure by telling them, that if the Romans ſhould moleſt them he would come time 

ough out of the Neighbouring Ifland to their aid, being ſtrengthned with the addition of theſe new 

ederates. , 

But when he was about to leave a Gatiſon in Tarentum, the Tarentines earneſtly requeſted him either to 
give them the aid he promis'd upon thoſe terms agreed betwixt them, or elſe to leave their City free ; but 
oy could prevail in neither: Pyrrhw giving them no ſatisfaRory Anſwer, but commanding them to wait 

1s time. 

Whilſt Pyrrhus bends his mind this way,the Conſuls find it eafier to deal with the reſt of their Enemies : 
We find therefore that ar this time they fought with good ſucceſs againſt the Hetrurians, Lucanians, Bru- 
trans and Samnites. That they had but little action with the Herrurians appears hence, becauſe no Triumph 
follow'd that War: and I think they did not fight with the whole Nation, but onely with one or two 
Provinces : which being ſolicited by the Samntes, that were left in a forlom Eſtate upon the departure 
of Pyrrhus, took Arms again againſt the Romans, having been at Peace a little before with them. . With 
the other Nations as the War was greater, ſo the Conqueſt was more illuſtrious. C. Fabricius the Conſul, 
his Colleague being gone, as 1s conjettured,to the Herrurian War, becauſe that one Conſular Army ſeem'd 
ſufficient upon the Epirots departure, overcame the Lucanians, Brutians, Tarentines and Samnites, With 
ſome of thoſe States he made a League, among which was that of Heraclea : and he Triumph'd over all 
theſe Nations before the fifth of December. 

. Afterwards when the Eleftion was held, Pub. Cornelius Rufinus, and C.Funius Brutus were elefted Con- 
ſuls the ſecond time. There were other Noblemen likewiſe who ſtood in competition with RXufinus, but 
he got it by the intereſt of Fabriciws: who having an Eye to the public good, valu'd the ſafety of his 

more than any private animoſities. For there was ſome pique betwixt theſe two upon the account 
of their different diſpoſitions : Fabricius being a Perſon not rand. -+ by Money, that wholly minded the 
ood of the Community : But Rufinus being a greater lover of Money a&ted and defign'd leveral things 
br his own Intereſt, However, becauſe he was otherwiſe a good careful Commander Fabricius judged 
him preferable to his Competitors, far inferiour to him for experience in Arms. *Tis reported, that Rufinus 
afterwards thank'd him, becauſe though he was his Adyerſary yet he ſhould make him Conſul, eſpecially 
for ſo _ and important a War : and that he anſwer'd him : That it was no wonder if he had rather be 
pillag than ſold. For there were yet remaining in Italy very dangerous Wars, and Pyrrhus proceedin 
uccelsfully in Sicily ( whither he was now arriv'd ) gave them juft cauſe to fear, leſt the King back'd with 
the additional Forces of this noble Iſland ſhould-zeturn a more formidable Enemy to Rome. 


Book XIV. 


Dec. I, o Tirus Livius XX1 


DECADE II. BOOK XIV. 


Florus his Epitome of the Fourteenth Book of Livy. 


Pyrrhus croſſeth the Sea into Sicily. Amongſt other Prodigies the Image of Jupiter in the Capitol is overthrown 
by Lightning, and the Head thereof ſuppoſed to be loſt, recovered and found again by the hill of the Arus 
ſpices or Soorhſayers. Curius Dentatus the Conſul when he was making his Levies, cauſed the Goods of one 
that being Cited would not anſwer to his name, but declmed the Service, to be Jreſentl ſold by the pub- 
lique Cryer, and he was the firſt that took, that Courſe to puniſh E rr as refuſed ta be Liſted. The = 
General rauts King Pyrrhus being now return'd out of Sicily, an 
the Cenſor turns P. Cornelius Rutinus, one that had been Conſul, out of the Senate, becauſe he had as 
much Silver Plate in hi Houſe as weighed Ten Pounds. Upon a Poll taken by the Cenſors the number of Ci- 
tizens i caſt up to be 271224. An Alliance s made with Ptolomy King of Egypt. Sextilia a Veſtal 
Virgin convifed of Inceſt | Fornication was called ſo in ons of her ſacred Order ] « buried alive. Two Co- 
lomes peopled, Poſſidonia and Cofla. A Fleet of Carthaginians comes to aſſiſt the Tarentines, by which they 
firſt broke the League with the Romans ; It likewiſe relates ſeveral Exploits againſt the Lucanians, Samnites, 
and Brutians, and the death of King Pyrrhus. | 


WH I LE Afﬀairs went thus in Italy, Pyrrhus carrying his Army and- Elephants aboard his Ships, ſet 
ſail from the Port of Tarentum to Sicily. Aﬀeer he had flay'd in Italy two years and four months : 
being attended by Thenio, who met him with his Fleet, he was receiv'd with the general ſatisfattion of 
all the Sicilians : who deliver'd their Towns, Forces and Money into his hands, ſtriving which ſhould come 
firſt, Therefore having in a ſhort time brought all the Territories of the Greeks under his ſubje&ion ; he 
won likewiſe all the Punic Dominions by Arms, except onely the Town of Lilybeum : which the Cartha- 
ginians vos advantag'd by its natural ſtrength defended againſt Pyrrhys, who had in vain attack'd 
it. From whence having (not without cauſe) entertain'd great hopes in his mind, he intended to leave his 
eldeſt Son his own hereditary Dominions , and of his other- two, to make one King of Traly and the 
other of Sicily. This King was then a Man of preat fame, and worth, and the Sicilians having for many 
years endured forein and domeſtick Wars, and what was yet worle than either, Tyranny, they were ready 
with all their hearts to accept of a Prince that was but tolerably good. But a little after when he fell 
ro opprels them with heavy impoſitions of Taxes, and to make away thoſe that were in greateſt ſway amon 
them, he render'd himſelf very odious. Moreover, the covetoulneſs and arrogance of his Minitters GJ 
him no leſs prejudice than his own faults. So that next to that prime duty incumbent upon Kings to be 
good themſelves, they cannot fix their thoughts upon any better or worthier concern, than to Falſe Vir- 
tuous Friends : for whereas among private men every one is hated for his own fault, the miſdemeanours of 
others are imputed to the Prince. But theſe things came to pals afterwards. 

Bur then while Peoples affeftions were warm, being firſt nobly entertain'd and honour'd by Tindario the 
Prince of the Teurominitans ( for he had landed firit in that part of the Iſland) and afterwards by the 
People of Catana, he marched with an Army of Foot to Syracuſe, and order'd that the Fleet being in a rea- 
dineſs ſhould ſteer its courſe near the ſhore: for that the Carthaginian Fleet belike would not let them have 
paſſage to Syracuſe without running the riſque of a Battel : but as it happen'd, a little before that time 
thirty Ships of the Carthaginians were gone off from the Fleet upon other occaſions ; and becauſe theſe 
were not yet return'd, the Carthaginian Admiral durſt not hazard Battel with the reſt, Therefore having 
entred the Town without any oppoſition, Thenio and Sofiſtratus deliver'd him their public Fond, with their 
Artillery and Ammunition 0 War, as alſo one hundred Galleys, and twenty Long-boats, While he was 
doing theſe things, there came to him Ambaſſadours from the Leonzines, who in the name of their Prince 
Heraclides offer'd to him their City : and other Towns likewiſe reſign'd their Power readily into his hands : 
his ſucceſs lowing upon him in a full tide. Pyrrhus by his obliging meen, and good entertainment havin 
endear'd himſelf to them all, diſmifſed them ; for now he had greater defigns in his head, and intended; 
if things ſhould thus ſucceed, to paſs over.igto Africa. But his Confederates had no ſuch happy times : for 
the Romans taking this advantage of the King's abſence, and the ſtrength of the Army, arinoy'd them daily 
more and more ; whilſt Mzlo, that was left with a part of the Army at Tarentum, was not ina capacity to 
defend them. However, he ſtood them in ſo much ſtead, that the Conſuls did not fall upon them pre- 
ſently, but employ'd their Arms againſt Samnium. The Samnites, when they ſaw the ruine of their Caſtles 
and Country, their Allies falling off, and the burden of the War lying upon them, being unequal both for 


courage and ſtrength to their Enemies, retir'd into high Mountains, carrying with them their Wives, Chil-- 


dren, and as much of their moſt valuable goods, as they could for the hurry and confufion. The Romans 
beſides the piques of their Officers, were alſo through contempt of the Enemy and proſperity ſeiz'd upon 
with ſupine ſecurity, the attendant of ſucceſs. Hence they incurr'd lome danger and diſgrace : for whilſt 
the Soldiers crept up thoſe crags in a careleſs and diſorderly manner, they were routed by the Sammnites that 
had the advantage of the ground. In which a&tion many were ſlain, ſome with Darts and Stones, and 
ſome with tumbling down the Precipices : but others having neither room to fight, nor to retreat, fell into 
the hands of the Enemy. ; 

This Accident made the Generals divide their Armies again, whilſt one charg'd the other with the miſ- 
carriage, and each of them pretended, that if he had ated ſeparately, things ſhould have ſucceeded bets 
ter. Caius Junius with his Regiments ſtaid in Samnium ; and Publius Cornelius bends his courſe againſt the 
Lucanians and Brutians : There while he was ſpreading terrour and ruin all around, by Yurming the Villages, 


and laying the Country waſte, he lights upon an opportunity of undertaking a greater Enterprize, , f 
n 


beats him quite out of Italy. Fabriciug 
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In the utmoſt Coaſt of Tzaly at the fartheſt point of the Lacinian Promontory to the Eaſtwatrd, on the 
Tonian Sea Croton is fituated a Town of Ancient Fame, and then conſiderable for Wealth; through the middle 
of it in thoſe days the River Eſarus ran, on both ſides of which a great number of Houſes {tood incloſed 
with a Wall twelve miles round : the Conſul not daring openly to beſfiege the place, * truſted that he might 
poſſeſs it by treachery ; for that he was aſſured by ſeveral of the Roman party within, that the Town having 
no extraordinary Gariſon in it, might be taken by the intereſt and affiſtance of thoſe that diſguſted Pyrrhus's 
Government, if he ſhould lead his Forces to the place in time. But by chance, at that nick, whether for 
fear of the Enemies approach, or upon ſuſpicion of Treaſon ( which is not generally conceal'd long ) the 
Crotonians had ſent to Milo for a Gariſon; and there atrriv'd a ſtrong Body of Lucanians to the place, 
which iſſuing forth ſuddenly defeated the Conſul, who without fear of danger had made his approaches 
nearer to the Ialls, and flew and wounded ſeveral of his menwpon the place. 

Rufimus was reſolv'd by Stratagem to repair the loſs ſuſtain'd by his temerity, and therefore of himſelf 
enhanles the report of his defeat : and that he might ſeem to be more affraid, he makes a ſhew of quit- 
ting this deſign, and gives Orders to his Soldiers to make ready their Bag and Baggage, as being for the 
march. This was ſoon underſtood in the Town, the Camp lying ſo near it : and befdes the probability of 
the thing, they believ'd it the more becauſe they wiſh'd it to be true. And now while they were of them- 
ſelves leaning to this Opinion, a certain Priſoner induc'd with hopes of liberty and reward by the Conſul, 
came among them, pretending that he had made his eſcape, taking this opportunity of the haſte they were 
in at their departure. This perſon informs them, that Cornelius Rufinus having not men enough to attack 
Croton, was gone for Locrz, being inticed thither by certain, who promis'd to betray the place to him, A 
little after there comes in another, and tells the ſame ſtory with the former ; adding withal, that the Ro- 
mans had now begun their Journey, and at the ſame time the Enſigns and the Army were ſeen afar off 
advancing toward Locrz. 

Nicomachus being thus trepann'd makes all haſte with his men, taking the ſhorteſt cut to Locri, with an 
intention to defend it ; which when Ryfinus underſtood by ſecret intelligence, he returns back to Croton, 
having now by fo much better ſuccels, by how much he was more ſubtle than before : and not onely 


_ the ſecurity of the Enemy, but good fortune too contributed to his diligence. For a thick miſt happened 


at that time very ſeaſonably, fo that he was not ſeen coming towards the Town, nay his Army was al- 
moſt entred within-the Walls, before the Crotontates knew of his retuining back. And the joy for this 


Victory, which was great enough of it ſelf, was accompanied with other ſuccefles not inconſfiderable, 


Forrune being moſtly in the extreams, either over-croſs, or over-kind. 

For Nicomachus reflefting upon his irreparable miſtake while he returns to Tarentum being at a preat 
non-plus,in his way is encountred by Rufinus, and loſes a great part of his men, himſelf with the reſt with 
much ado ſaving themſelves by fight ; after he had loſt two Towns, by being not contented to defend 
one : for the Locrians were animated with this ſucceſs, inſomuch that they flew the Gariſon of Pyrrhus 
and the Governour, and enter'd into Alliance with the Romans. While matters went on in this manner 
the Samnites and the other Nations were not fo diſheartned thereby.bur that beſides their innate ſtubborn= 


neſs they were by the expectation of Pyrrhus and his ſuccefles in S:crly encouraged to ſtand it out and ex- 


pect whatever ſhould happen. 
For Pyrrhus ( to {peak ſomething of his a&tions abroad, (as having relation both in times and places, and 


in the very nature of the things themſelves with our Roman Afﬀeairs ) having ſetled the Aﬀairs of the Leon 
tines and Syracuſians : about the ſame time went with his Army to Agrigentum, and had intelligence ky 
the way, that the Punic Gariſon was put out of the Town,and that the Agrigentines were willing to lerve 
him with thejy lives and fortunes ; and they were as good as their word. 

For Sofftrjes that had ſurrendred Syracuſa into his hands, deliver'd to him the Town, and alſo eight 
thouſand-Foot, and eight hundred Hotle, brave Soldiers, and not inferiour to his own Countrymen. So- 
fiſtratus alſo cauſed thirty other Towns, whereof he was Governour, to ſubmit themſelves to him. Afﬀeer 
this was done, he ſent men to Syracuſe to fetch Arms and Engines of all forts, that were neceſſary for be- 
fieging of Towns, For he had a mind to attack thoſe Towns that belonged to the Carthaginians, having 
now 1n readineſs an Army of thirty thouſand men, beſides one thouſand five hundred Hortemen and the 
Elephants which he had brought with hiw into S:cily. And in the firſt place he took Heraclea, once a Ga» 
riſon of the Carthaginians : afterwards he made himſelf Maſter of A4zone : and preſently after the Selz- 
untians tack'd about together with the Egeſtanes and Halcyeans, who revolting from the Carthaginians in- 
Cited by their Example a preat many other Towns in that Coalt to eſpouſe the ſame Intereſt. But the Ery- 
cinians, Who truſted in the numbers of their Auxiliaries, and the fortifications of the place, he reſolves 
to attaque with all his ſtrength, Therefore with his Army in Battalia, he marches in his Arms towards the 
Town, having obliged himlelf by a Vow to Hercules upon condition, That he ſhould ſhew himſelf that 
day to the Grec:ians a Warrior worthy his Race and Quality, 

After that an Aſſault had been made upon the place, and the Defendants were by ſhot continually 
poured upon them, forced to give ground, fo that there was room to apply the Ladders to the Walls ; 
Pyrrhus got up firſt himſelf, and there fought very ſtoutly with the Enemies, hand to hand ; ſome of 
you E ſtrook down with his Buckler, killed others with his Sword, and tergfied all with his 

age. | 4 

Nor wasThis Action onely honourable to him, but ſucceſsful too; for with ſafety 5nd honour he car- 
ried the Town at the ſame effort, The reſt being encouraged with the King's Example no leſs than concern'd 
for his danger, for both reaſons behav'd themſelves gallantly. 


forts for many days together. 


- 


Afterwards he ſacrific'd to Hercules x 59” his Vow, and exhibited magnificent Shews of ſeveral 


This year alſo we find that they Triumphi4 at Rome over the Lucanians and Brutians the 14th day of 

mes : but I wonder, why C. Junius is entitled to that Triumph, whereas Ryfinus fought with thoſe 

eople, and took from them two famous Towns : whom alſo I find by ſome Authors honoured with the 
title of a Triumphal Perſon. 

The City, which was already diſturb'd with Pyrrhus's ſucceſſes, falls alſo under freſh terrours proceed- 
ing from Prodigies, and peſtilential Diſeaſes ; but that which was reckon'd the moſt ominous of all, was 
the Statue of Capitoline Fove beaten down by Lightning, the head of which being broken off could not be 
found again, but by the Augurs Art and diligence ; the City afterwards was not onely ſcar'd but hurt 


by a Peſtilence equally deſtroying Jen and Beaits : but yet it was more eſpecially formidable for _— A- 
; | | ortions 
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bortions in all Creatures , ſo that when neither the Off-ſpring of Men, nor of Beaſts could be brought 
| | _—_ _ was imagin'd that the whole race of living Creatures ſhould be deſtroy'd by the indignation 
This violent Calamity rendred the ſecond Conſulſhip of Q. Fab. Maximus very remarkable, wherein 


C. Genucius Clepſina was his Colleague. But for all this they gave not over the Wars with the Lucanians 
and Samnites : of the great ſlaughters of both which there are two certain proofs, namely, becauſe 
Q. Fabius triumph'd over the Sammites, Brutians and Lucanians, in the Quirinalia: and allo becaule thoſe 
People ſent Ambaſſadours and Letrers to Pyrrhus to inform him of their deſperate condition, © If they 
* were not ſuccour'd ; and that they could not hold our againſt the Romans any longer, but mult yield ci. - 
<« ſelves to prevent their own utter deſtruction. 

For this Reaſon, and alſo becauſe that things did not go right in the Iſland, the People being quite 
_ from him for his cruelty, Pyrrhus was induc'd to leave Sicily, and to carry back his Army into 

taly, | 
For the fuller demonſtration of which defign of his, and of the ſeries of Afﬀeairs inſuing thereupon : XTIF 
*tts convenient that I ſhould more particularly relate the Actions he did in the-mean time. 
Atrer he had taken Eryx and put a Garifon into it, he went to Egina remarkable for its ſtrength, and 
commodious fite near the Haven of Palermo ; and being received into that Town by the Burgers of their 
own accord, he marched to Palermo lo called from its commodious and capacious Harbour : and having 
carried this place allo by aſfaulr, together with a place called Epiree lying between Palermo and Eryx 
upon a plealant Mountain but 6f difficult acceſs, he was now Malter of all the Carthaginians Province, 

, Except Lylybeum. This Town had not been long before built by the Carthaginians to tear the Moryeans 

* In: whole City had been raz'd by Dionyſius the Tyrant in the Carthaginian War. | 

When therefore the Carthaginians ſaw that of all their Empire in Sicily, there was onely this place re- XIV, 

maining in the1 power ; hearing of preparations made by Pyrrhus to attack it, they reſolv'd to defend it 
with. all their ſtrength. Having put therefore a ſtrong Garilon into the place with good ſtore of Amuni- 
tion, and abundance of Arms and Engines ( wherewith they might be well furniſh'd, having the Sea at 
their command } they fell to fortifie the place with all diligence, eſpecially on that fide where it was ac- 
ceflible by Land ; they rais'd ſeveral Turrets, and made a broad Ditch : the work going on the more ſpee- 
duly, _ the Town being for the moſt part built upon the Rocks of the Sea, needed no works for all | 
that ſpace. ' 

In the mean while though they had made great preparations for the War, having rais'd a great many 

mercenary Soldiers 1n Tzaly and other places, yet they ſent Ambaſſadours promiſing Money, and their 

Fleet to Pyrrhus, it Peace might be obtain'd upon reaſonable terms. 

Pyrrhus would not hear of the Money, being defirous to hold the Cities he had taken : but as for Lyl- 
beum he feem'd to like of their propoſitions. 

But yet his Friends and the Grandees of Sicily telling him, © That Sicily could never be quiet for the 
© Carthaginians, as long as they being lo ſtrong at Sea poſſeſs'd Lilybeum as a Ladder ready to make a de- 

{cent by, perſuaded him to anſwer them, That he would not conclude Peace with them, unleſs they would 
quit the Ifland, leaving the Sea to be the limit of both Empires. 

The Treaty thus broken off, he led his Forces immediately againſt the Town, and encamping near the xy 
Walls formally inveſted the place : having ſo order'd his men, that ſuch of them as were tir'd, might be ; 
reliev'd by freth ones ; but the Lilybetanes defended the Town, being ſtrengthned with men, and well fur- 
niſhed with Engines: for the Carthaginians had put ſo many into the place, that the compaſs of the Walls 
was hardly large enough to hold them all. Therefore having pour'd all manner of ſhot upon the Epzrots, 
and kill'd and wounded many of them they forced them to defiſt from their Enterprize. 

The King afrer this makes other Engmes beſides thoſe brought from Syracuſe, and by mining and all 
other methods of beſieging tries what might be done. But after he had tited himſelf in vain for almoſt 
two Months, the Carthaginians not loſing ground at all, and conſidered that as long as they had the Sea 
open to go in and out, Li/ybeum could not be taken ; he rais'd the Siege, and directed his courſe another 
way. For certain Grecian Cities defir'd his protection againſt the Mamertmnes, who befides other injuiies 
done to them forced them to pay Tribute. 
 Pyrrhus then leading out his Army with great ſpeed, takes and kills ſome of theſe Mamerrines, who X YT, 
were gathering the Contributions, and overcomes thoſe that encountred him in Battel, and withal takes 
and demoliſhes many of their ſtrong Holds. 

Hitherto the King by noble Exploits had gain'd great power and glory, having not fo much got as 
deſery'd the love of every man in particular, and the good will of all the Country by his obliging addreſs, 
not to ſpeak of his other good Qualities. | 

But his ſo great felicity, which one would rhink had been firmly eſtabliſh'd was deftroy'd in a moment, 
the occaſion hereof proceeding not onely from the natutal levity of that People, and the extravagancies of 
the King's Officers, but alſo from the King's own fault, who though a brave Man in Adverhties, yet by _ 
Proſperity, which generally men are too weak to bear, was puff d up with pride, 

For finding, as was before ſaid, a Fleet to be abſolutely neceſſary for the ettetting of his deſigns, and XVIL 
that though he had ſeveral Ships, yet they were ill furniſhed with Mariners : by too vigorouſly prefling 
men for Sea-lervice he diſguſted the People extreamly : He was now quite another man, his former lenity 
was turn'd into imperiouſneſs and infolence, and thele vented themſelves in threats and puniſhments too. 

However the People made ſhife to ſuffer theſe things, becauſe they were done under pretence of the 

publick good, till they ſaw thoſe very Perſons kill'd by whole Intereſt he had got Sicily ; and then 

they tuin'd Enemies to him, not by degrees but all on the ſudden, and many revolted ftiom him, ſome 

joyning themlelves ro the Carthaginians and others to the Mamertines, according as belt {erv'd their W 
rurns. | 

Thus Cruelty however odious of it ſelf, becomes intolerable when 'tis exerciſed againſt the well-deſerving, 
and improves every private hatred with the general deteſtation that all mankind have for an ungrateful and 
perfidious man. That which chiefly ſcems to have forc'd him upon uſing theſe violent courſes, was his too 
great compliance with the Counſels and perverſe diſpoſitions of his Friends : for the Eſtates he had taken 
away from the Relations and Fnends of, Agathocles he beſtowed on theſe men, who were not one grain 
better than they : Some of his Guards and Capraths he ſet up for Magiftrates of Towns, contrary to the 
conſtitutions of the places, nor for the lawful time, bur after what manner and as long as he pleas'd _—_ 
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He ingrofſed all the Power in their Courts of Judicatuze, all the adminiſtration of publick Aﬀairs into 
his own hands, committing molt of thoſe matters to his Creatures, who were abhorr'd by all for their 
Luxury and Avarice, and who minding onely how to getjand to ſpend Money diſhoneſty, for the ſatisfa- 
tion of their lults, made no difference of right and mT 

At theſe things the People bein incens'd, began firſt to mutter, and then to complain openly , © That 
« they ought not to have repente. of their former condition, if they muſt ſuffer the ſame things over a- 
« gain: That Pyrrhus had been ſent for and entertain'd in vain, if he thought to imitate thoſe men he 
<« came to puniſh, and that no injury made ſo deep an impreſflion, as that whereof he was the Author, who 
& ought to have been the Avenger. 

And by this time many People did apparently incline to a revolt from him, whilſt he taking the worſt 
meaſures, chuſes to exaſperate rather than afſwage their Animoſities, as if by Cruelty he intended to at- 
tone for the Crimes of injuſtice. : 

The Carthaginians in the mean while looking on the King as not very ſtrong in forces of his own, and 
daily more weakned in the affeftions of the &c:lians, entertain'd hopes of recovering their Territories, 
and landed a freſh Army. And while People daily deſerted Pyrrhus for fear of his Cruelty, they annoy'd 
the Epirots very conſiderably. 

Pyrrhus by reaſon of the Punic War having put a Gariſon into every Town, tefolves to make away all 
the principal Men, by forging accuſations of Treaſon againſt them : When theſe were taken off, he made 
account the multitude would be more eaſily kept in awe : at laſt he ſeizes on Thenio and Soſiſtratus, two 
Perſons of the greateſt Quality in the whole Ile, by whoſe Intereſt, we told you, he had attain'd the Do- 
minion of Sicily, and Thenio was kill'd, but Sofiſtratus eſcap'd to the Enemy, where he becomes no leſs in- 
ſtrumental to the expelling of the King, than he had been before to the fetting of him up and cltabliſhing 
him. Afterwards vying who ſhould be firſt, they revolted from him poſt to the Carthaginians, and lome 
to the Mamerzmes : ſo that now the once flouriſhing Power of the Epirots, here was reduc'd to the loweſt 
ebb of Fortune. | Þ. 

In this ſtate of Afﬀairs the Ambaſſadors from. his 'T:al;an Confederates came welcome to the King : who 
complaining to him, that ſeveral Towns being loſt, the re{t with much ado kept out the aflailing Foe, gave 
him a fair pretence to be going, which he with'd heartily ; for that now being to aid his Confederates he 
could ſeem to return into Traly, not as forc'd by the Carthaginians. 

Being upon his departure, when he confider'd with himlelf the Wealth and Situation of the Ifland, and 
tempers of the People, *tis reported that he ſaid, © O my Friends, what a Prize do we leave here for the 
& Romans and Carthaginians ! And this was a true preſage being ſufficiently fulfil” d in thoſe long Wars 
that follow'd, wherein ſo many men were killd, and ſuch great Navies ſunk on either fide. 

And now the Enemies being encouraged with their fortune rendred Pyrrhus's journey very dangerous 
to him from Sicily, and alſo very unſecure after his landing in Traly. For the Carthaginians tell upon him 
in the Streight, and having to do with unexperienc'd men in Naval Fights, themlelves being molt expert, 
ſunk ſeventy of his Galleys, and diſabled the reſt. So that after this blow he eſcaped into Faly with twelve 
Gallfys onely, having ſet out with one hundred Galleys with Decks, beſides a far greater number of Barks, 
and ſuch as were for tranſporting proviſions for the Army. 

But having got together as many of his men as recover'd Land after this defeat, he preſently had ſo 
ſtrong an Army on foot that he was in good hopes to ſurprize Rhegium ; but being repuls'd by the Cam- 

anians, Who defended Rhegium, he fell ſoon after into another conſiderable danger. For, while he led® 

tis Army through difficult and woody places, the Enemy lying in Ambuſh ſuddenly charg'd and diſorder'd 
the Rear of his Army, having kill'd many of his men and two of his Elgphants: this was a ſtrong Body 
of men, both in reſpe&t of their kind and number. There were ten thouland of them, no leſs, experienc'd 
Soldiers, and moſt of them were Mamertines : for theſe truſting in their Alliance and Kindred ro the 
Rhegians, upon intelligence had of Pyrrhus's intentions to return into Traly, crofſed the Sea before him, 
and in hopes of booty lodged themſelves in places convenient to ſurprize him : In this Action Pyrrhus, 
while he was fighting according to his uſual Courage in the front of his Army, receivid a wound in his 
Head : and when he had withdrawn for a little while fiom the Army to ſtop the bloud, one of the Ene- 
mies, a man remarkable for the bigneſs of Nis Stature, and glittering Arms, thruſts himſelf before the reſt, 
and defies him with a loud Voice, commanding him if he were alive to come out. Pyrrhus being fir'd 
with rage, and looking terribly with his bloud running down his Face, preſently ingages this Challenger, 
his men being not able to hinder him : and with a blow upon his Head killed him thete right. 

It is reported that the temper of his Sword was ſuch, and the firoak ſo ſtrong, that it cut the man 
through the Body,ſo that the wound cleft one half of him from the other. This frightful fight terrified the 
Eremnies, infomuch that they quitted the fight, looking on him with Reverence as ſomething more than a 
Man. Pyrrbus, though freed from this trouble, had no great pleaſure for all that ; for when he had loſt 
part of his Baggage in that Bartel, and that all his rich Booty taken from the S:cilians had been intercept- 
ed in that unfortunate fight with the Carthaginians, he was ſo (treightned for Money to pay off his Sol- 
diers, that he was forc'd to rob the ſacred Treaſures of Proſerpina. 

Her Shrine was then famous among the Locrians for an Opinion held of its SanQtity. . Pyrrhus having 
retaken this Town Locri, his Party within being encouraged by his preſence, acted ſeveral cruelties up- 
on the Locrians, proſecuting the revenge of the Gariſon, flain by them, more eagerly and furiouſly than he 
ought to have done, by making a prey of the Lives and Eſtates of thoſe 'wretches. When he had taken 
trom the People all they could, or would part with, he ſeiz'd on the holy Treaſuie ; the moſt profligate of 
his Friends, who always had piven him the worſt Counſel, fomented this covetous humour of his. 

Their names were Evagoras the Son of Theodorus, Balacer the Son of Nicander, and Dinarchus the Son 
of Nicias. Theſe were not onely adviſers to Pyrrhws in the thing, telling him, That neceſſity had no Law, 
but likewiſe became the Inſtruments in committing the Sacriledg, having got out a great quantity of Gold, 
which had been kept in Vaults under ground for many years. The thing took mighty well with the King, 


" 0. iy ſaid, that Religion out of ſeaſon was foppiſh, and that none but a Madman would refuſe ready Caſh: 
a 


nd accordingly he commanded the Prize to be carried by Sea to Tarentum, he himielf going by Land ; 
but this A of his was not more diſhoneſt in the Execution, than unfortunate in the Event 5; for a ſud- 
den ſtorm ſurpriz'd his Fleet, the Wind, that ſtood fair before, changing all night, infomuch that ſome 
of his Ships being toſſed about in the dark were driven out into the Sea : but as tor thoſe which carried 
the Holy Treaſure, they wete torn and ſcattered by the ſtorm, and all of them loſt with the men ; bur 
: | the 
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the Money ſtuck upon ſome planks remaining of this Wreck, and within two days after it had been car- 
ned om was thrown out by the Sea upon the ſhore near this Temple. When the thing was known, he 
cauſed all the Treaſure diligently to be got together and to be carried back to the old place, thinking here- 
by to procure the pardon of the Gods. t 
But notwithſtanding all this, he could never proſper afterwards, Fortune fill croſſing all his defigns XXVIE 
even thoſe which were manag'd with Conduct and reſolution too, which he ever after imputed 
to the anger of the Goddeſs, as Proxenus the Hiſtorian, and Pyrrhus himſelf ſays in his Commentaries : { 
Befide this, quickly after the perpetration of this vile Act, he ſacrificed to Proſerpina ; but when none of 
his Offerings prov'd auſpicious, he fell into ſuch a rage, that he took off all the Counſellors and Inftru- 
ments of that unhappy a&tion, and all that in the leaft comply'd with him when he was going about that 
buſineſs ; and theſe men indeed dy'd as they deſerv'd. 
Pyrrhus after this continues on his Journey, and without any trouble arrives at Tarentum. The Romans 
who were extreamly afflicted with a Peſtilence, and the fear of War increaſing upon Pyrrbus's return in- 
to Italy, againſt both theſe made yſe of all humane and qyvine means whatſoever, There was an Ancient Concern 
Opinion _— them, that the driving in of a Nail by the Dictator might afſwage the Diſeaſe, and it may ing this 
be very probably gueſs'd, that this ſhi: was made uſe of, and that P. Cornelius Rufinus was made Dictator fe» Sec 
to drive the Nail, whilſt the greatneſs of the Calamity was apt to urge People to ſeek for any Remedies : P*mp/ter, 
and 'tis manifeſt that Rufinus was dilgrac'd by the Cenſors the next year after he had been twice Conſul *© 
and Di&tator : and there cannot be found a ſurer Record, or a fitter place for his Dictatorthip, | 
Thus they did all they could to remove the Peſtilence ; but the care of the War by reaſon of the difh-- 
culty in making Levies put them to a greater trouble, For beſides the long continuance of the War, the 
Peſtilence having rag'd a long while made People wezry of their lives : and the young Men being cited, 
obſ(tjnately refus'd to enter into (ervice. But the ſeverity and re{olution of M.Curius Dentatus being Conſul 
the ſecond time broke their obſtinacy : for he was now entred upon his Office with L. Cornelius Lentulus 
his Colleague. While Curius was making new Levies in the Capitol, and ſaw that none would liſt them- 
ſelves, he commanded the names of all the Tribes to be put into the Box, and the Lor falling upon the 
Pollian Tribe, the firſt name of that Tribe that was drawn, was cited 5 but when the Man would not 
anſwer, he firſt of all ſold his goods, and afterwards, when with grievous complaints he had made his Ap- 
peal to the Tribune, he ſold the man himſelf, ſaying beforehand, © That the Commonwealth had no need 
of ſuch a Member as would not be obedient. The Tribunes did not afliſt the Fellow in the leaſt ; and 
from that time this ation was elteem'd ſo good a Preſident, that if any one refus'd to liſt himſelf, when 
he was commanded to do fo in a Mutter rightly held, it became a Cuſtom to make a Slave of him. This 
terrour forced the reſt to inroll themſelves more readily : and ſo having rais'd as many Regiments as they 
had defign'd, the two Conſuls advanc'd rowards the Enemy. Lentulus makes an inroad into Lucanza, and 
Curius invades the Samnites. | | | 
Pyrrhus beſtirring himſelf at this news, in a general Rendezvouz of his a t Tarentum, review'd XXVIIL 
his Army conſiſting of twenty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe. WithWhich, and a choice Troop 
of Tarentines he entred into Samnium : where he found that Nation but coldly affe&ted to him, and his 
aids from other places came in very ſlowly and thin: People being not onely wearied out by their great 
lofſes, but very much netled, becauſe he was reckon'd to be the Author of all the miſeries they ſuffer'd, 
whillt betraying his Italian Allies by his departure he undertook an Expedition into Szc!y. 
But yet for all this being furniſh'd with great Forces he ſent part of them into Lucania, to divert the 
other Conſul,and goes himlelf againſt Man.Curivs, promifing himſelf an eafie conqueſt of the reſt, if he could 
but conquer this Man. But the Roman knowing full well, that no Army could be a match to the Mace- 
denian Phalanx, if it were drawn out in Battalia ; poſted himſelf in a place that was of difficult acceſs : 


and becauſe he hop'd for Aids out of Lucania, beſide that the Sactifices and Auguries did not bode well, 

he was not willing to give Battel. \ 
Pyrrhus the more earneſtly defir'd Battel before the two conſular Armies were joyn'd : and there= XXIX. 

fore taking with him ſome of the Light-arm'd Soldiers together with ſome Elephants he reſolved by 

Night to lurprize the Roman Camp. To now when all things are prepar'd for this attempt, he falls 


aſleep, and dreams that moſt of his Teerh drop'd out of their place, and a great deal of blood ran out of. 
his Mouth. Being perplex'd with this Dream he determined for the preſent to forbear all Action ; But 
becauſe his Friends importun'd him not to pretermit an opportunity, not likely to be retriev'd, he com- 
manded that the Signal for the March ſhould be given. About the Town of Maleventum ( which was fo 
called in thoſe days ) the Country is woody and mountainous, but further on the Hills by moderate and 
gentle delcents'it derermines in a ſpacious Plain, called the Fields of Tauraſinum. Whilſt Pyrrhus was 

oing from the lower gronnd by the aſcent of theſe hilly and woody places, the Lights he carried with 
Fi went quite out, ſo that ſtraying in the dark, and being ſtop'd in his Journey he could be ſeen from 
the Roman Camp by break of day. 

The Romans were not a little ſurpriz'd at the ſudden zrrival of the Enemy ; but becauſe they knew XXX. 
for certain they mult ingage, and conſidering that their Sacrifices appear'd auſpicious : the Conſul marches 
ſpeedily out of the Camp, and falls upon and routs the foremoſt of the Enemies that were broken from 
the reſt, and in diſarray z theſe running back upon their own men, diferder'd the Army, and a great many 
were kjll'd, and ſome Elephants left by the Enemy were taken by the Romans. This ſuccels incouraged 
Curius to purſue his good fortune, and to lead his Army in Battalia down into the Plain, where the Epi- 
rots were ready to receive them. They fought very ſharply on both fides ; but the Romans having gotren 
the better in the former Battel, they were more couragious now. The Epirots at length gave ground, 
which made Pyrrhus to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of his Elephants, by which means when one Wing 
of his Army fled, he forced the Romans in the other Wing to retire to their Polts, ; 

The Conſul having before left there a ſtrong Guard, commands them now being freſh to receive the XXXT. 
Enemy, and beat back the Elephants. Againlt theſe Creatures experience had taught them how to ſecure 
themſelves very eafily : and they had learn'd in the former Battels that they were more affraid of Fire 

than Sword ; they got therefore bundles of Hemyen ſtalks beſmear'd with Pitch, which being fir'd they 
threw upon the backs or Towers of the Elephants: and theſe, whether they lighted on the skin of the 
Elephants, or on their wooden Towers, ſtuck faſt by ſharp hooks they were arm'd withal, 

While they ply'd them with theſe and ſeveral orher kinds of ſhot very thick from the upper ground ; 


the Elephants partly by the terrour of the fire, and partly -4 theis Wounds were put into a rage,and in = 
| ungovern' 
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ungovern'd manner retreating upon their own men diſordered and deſtroy'd all where they bent their 
courle. This confuſion, as they ſay, began by a young Elephant, who being ſhot in the head with a Dart, 
made a mournful noiſe, at which (as being known by her ) his Dam leaping out, and increaſing the diſ- 
order afterwards, put all the reſt of the Elephants into the like kurry and contuſion. 

This Battel was a very great one both for the number of the ſlain, and the advantages of the V iCtory. 
For then was Pyrrhus quite defeated : nor did the reit of Traly hold out long after him, nor other Countries 
and States after Italy. 

'Tis ſaid, that the Kivg had in that Battel three times more men than the Romans : for that he had 
eighty thouſand Foot, and fix thouſand Horſe ; . whereof according to thoſe who ſay moſt, there were 
thirty fix thouſand flain, and according to thoſe that ſay leaft, twenty fix thouſand. There were taken one 
thouſand three hundred men with eight Elephants, Pyrrhus with few Horſemen eſcaping to Tarentum. 

His Camp was alſo taken, which was not onely admir'd, but likewiſe prov'd of very great uſe after 
wards. For anciently the Komans and all other Nations us'd to pitch their Tents here and there alter the 
manner of Booths in the mid{(t of their ſeveral Battalions : but Pyrrhus was the firſt who meaſuring out 
the ground incamp'd all his Army within a Trench. By which Example the Romans being enlighrued in 
the matter, adding onely ſuch things as ſeemed neceſſary attain'd ro that abſolute skill in incampments in 
ſucceeding times. This year was not onely remarkable for ſucceſſes abroad, bur allo for domeſtick At- 
fairs, and great ſeverity of Diſcipline. Q. Fabricius Luſcinus, and Q. Amilius Papus tore the Ceniorſhip 
with good accord together. Many had their Horles taken from them : ſome were pals'd by, when they 
choſe Members for the Senate ; but the molt memorable thing of all was the Cenſure upon P. Cornelius 
Rufinus, This Man had been twice Conſul and Dictator, and having perform'd many warhke Exploits 
had triumph'd alſo ; but now the Cenſors-turn'd him out of the Houſe, and' for the reaton of their pro- 
ceedings gave this, That they found him to have ten pound of Silver Plate for the uſe of his Tavle. And 
this blot remain'd {o long upon the Family, that none thereof were admitted to Honours and Offices till 
the times of Sulla the Diftator. ' 

So great was the abſtinence of thoſe days, and their Luxury was as preat afterwards, fo that that Houſ- 
hold-ituff., which would have been looked upon by their Polterity as mean and ic:did, ſhould have been 
eſteem'd too [uxutious and gay by theſe their Forefathers. | 

After the Poll there follow'd a luſtration. There were poll'd 271222, In the end of this year, both 
the Conluls rode into the Capitol in triumph 5 Curius was firſt, whoſe triumpn both for the honour 
of his Atchievemets, and the joy of his Succeſles, as allo for the ſplendour of his Train made tne 
more glorious ſhow. For till that day there was nothing to ſet off a Triumph ( as being but overpoor 
neighbouring Nations ) but onely ſome ruſty Arms, or Gallic Waggons : and there was no booty, but 
Flocks and Herds. But now both for the variety of Nations, whole Captives were led before the Chariot, 

as alſo for the beauty and magnificence of the Spoils the Show was ſplendid and great, Here you might 
fee Epirots, Theſſalians, Macedmians, Apulians, Lucanians and Bruttans led in Chains before the Chanor : 
while curious Pictures, and Statues of noble Attiſts with Gold, Purple, and other tran{marine Rantics, im- 
plements of the Tarentine luxury were carried before to adorn the Triumph. Bur the plcaſarreft and moſt 
ſurpriſing ſight of all was, the Elephants ; four of which with their Towers { for the 1elt dy'd before of 
their Wounds ) were then firlt ſeen at Xe : the common People from the name of the biggeit Creature 
they knew, and the place they had been firſt ſeen in, calfd rhem Lucanian Oxen. The other Confuls 
triumph a few days after was mote obſcure : though his Actions were none of the meareit ; for he hid 
beaten the Samnites and Lucanians,and taken ſeveral Towns : but yet the luiire of Cur:zus's fame out-thone 
thele leſſer glories. v 

Among thoie who were rewarded for their Courage, he beſtow'd a golden Coronet out of the booty 
upon Ser. Corn. Merenda, who had been a chief Initrument in taking a Town of the Sammres. While the 
Romans thus enjoy'd the fruits of their Viftory, their Enemies were in a quite different humour ; for 
they, who a long while had been diſ-ſatisfied with the Government of Pyrrhus, after this unhappy Batrtel, 
being filled with fear and indignation, began ro murmur and mutiny. The King himſc!t who had a long 
while been weary of this game with the Romans, and now wholly deſpair'd of Victory, rhoughr of no- 
thing elſe, but onely how he might withour danger and diſgrace go away. But ditſembling his deſign for 
the preſent, he exhorted his Allies, by teliing them, © That they ſhould not be caſt down for one defear, for 
© that they had not been worle beaten by the Romans in the laſt Battel, than they had beaten rhem in the 
<« firſt : who for all that could not be perſuaded to make Peace with them ; and if they would tut imitate 
© their Conſtancy, and wait for better times, then all things would appear more tolerable : k<l.des that, 
< they had itrength ſufficient for a longer War ; and thar he had in Greece many potent Friends from w hom 
*© he might expe& certain aſſiſtance. Nor were theſe idle ſtories; for the truth of it is, he had been aided 
conſiderably before by Prolomy King of Macedonia, and was held ingreat eſteem by the Grecians and Bar- 
barians too. And withal, he was honour'd by the Etolians then a powerful People, by the Macedonians 
and the Princes of the S/avonians ; whom he had won partly by fear, and partly by kindnels. But yet 
he pretended theſe things to keep his Allies from revolting from him, until the Sea being open for his 
Voyage, he might return into his Country ; and not becauſe he was willing to continue the War in Italy, 
or did put any great hopes in forein Succours : but yet he ſent Ambaſſadours at our ro the Kings of Aſia and 
Macedema, defiring Money of ſome, and Aid of others, and both of Antigomnus King of Macedomia. By 
ſuch hopes as theſe he preſerv'd to himſelf the good will of his Alles however, {o that wiule hc had pre 

ard all things ready for his departure under-hand, his Ambaſſ#dours retuin'd fiom Axtigenus. tlaving 
therefore aſſembled the Chiefs of the Italians and Eprrots, he reads to them not thoſe Letters he had re- 
ceiv'd but counterfeit ones, wherein Antigonus figniti'd that he would ſend him aid ſpeedily. 

By this Intrigue having wheedled not cnely his Allies but the Remans too, who kept tzuard in the 
Neighbourhood, he ſet Sail the next day without any hindrance, and fo arriv'd ot the Ceraumzian Moun- 
tains ( a Promentory of Epire fo call'd), But to take off the ſhame of his having quitted the War, and 
to make men telieve he would return when he had perform'd thole things for which he was caii d away, he 
left M:loto guard the Citadel of Tarentum: and that he might continue fairhfol ro him, not oneh; in hopes 


of rewards from him, but alſo for fear of the ſame doom, he preſented him with a Chair, the Cords of ' 


which were made of the skin of Nic:ias, whom for Treaſon defign'd againſt him, he had pur to death. 
Having given this Man a Guard of Soldiers, he return'd with the reſt of his Forces keing eight thouſand 
Foot and five hundred Horſe into his own Kingdom, now in the fixth year after he had come from thence. 
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In the mean while when the Centuriate affemblies were held at Rome, and that it was thought Pyrrbus 
would renew the War, they determined to make Curias Coriul the ſecond time, becauſe he of all Men had 
managed the buſineſs moſt haridſomly againſt that King ; and thetefore ſeem'd a Perſon of the greateſt 


- troak and fortune to go through with the reſt of che War. Of the Nobility Ser. Cornelius Merenda was 


Oy 


made Conſul, his late Atchievements and glory advancing him, and alſo the recommendation of his Kinl- 
man under whom he had bore Arms in the laſt Campagne. dE 


Theſe Conſuls bent the effort of their Arms againſt the Lucanians, Samnites arid Brutians 3 Who de- XXXVIIL 


fended themſelves rather by ſtrength of places, than by Arms, fo that no Action could be perform'd com- 
parable to the reſt, Yet this did not in the leaſt impair Curizs's glory, whillt all were of Opinion, that the 
warlike King would not onely be affraid for the blow he had receiv'd, but alſo becauſe Curivs would be 
made General again, to fight againſt him, Therefore the whole honour of ending this War, and rout- 
ing Pyrrhus out of Trzaly ought to be aſcribed to this Great Man. 

e next year after Curims's third Conſulſhip, the firſt Embaſly. came from the Kings of Alexandria with 
Preſents to Rome, in the Conſulſhip of C. Corſo, and C. Claud. Caninia, Prolomy ſurnam'd Philadelphus upon 
intelligence of Pyrrhus's flight ſent to congratulate the Romans, and to defire an Alliance with them. The 
Senators thought it highly honourable, and a great happinels thus to ke courted by Kings fo potent and re- 
mote of their own accord for their Alliance, therefore they received the Ambaſſadours civilly, and enter'd 
into Alliance with Ptolomy. Moreover, they nominated perſons of the greatelt Quality ro go Ambaſla- 
dours to the King to ratifie the Alliance, and to return the Complement, namely, Q. Fab:us Gurges a Con- 
ſular Perſon, wo. with him Caius Fabius Piftor, Numerins Fabius PiRor, and Q. Opgulnius, When 
theſe were gone, the Conſuls fought with good ſucceſs againit thoſe Iralian Nations, who out of necellity 
and deſpair continued yet in Arms : but that the ations of one of the Conſuls exceeded the others ,may be 
collected from the Triumph of C. Claudius Canina had bver the Samnites, Lucanians and Brutians, in his 
Conſulſhip, at the Feaſt Romulus. But' theſe Joys for ſucceſſes abroad were ſomewhat diſturbed by Sex- 
tihia a Veſtal Virgin convicted of Inceſt, and t _ to have incehs'd the Gods againſt the City by her Ir- 
religion ; but the anger of the Gods was appeas'd by Sacrifices and Atonetnents, and the Nuh ſuffering 
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the puniſhment due to ſo. great a Crime was buried alive qt the Collatine Gate. The ſame year Colonies ' 


were brought to Coſa of the Volſeians and Peſtum in Lucania, called by the Greeks, Poſſidonia. This place 
the Lucanians had taken from the Sybarites : and now it was newly ſubje&ted to the Romans. The year 
following was more remarkable, wherein not only the War againſt the Sammites and others, but allo againſt 
the Tarentines was ended. 

L. Papirius Curſor, and Sp. Carvilius Conſuls the ſecond time, having the Lucanians, Brutians, Samnites 
and Tarentines for their Provinces, by their great Exploits and undertakings anſwer'd the expeRations they 
had rais'd ( being both choſen on purpoſe in hopes to conclude the War that year ): and the Samnites be- 
ing totally ſubdued by Carvilius after a War of ſeventy one years, now with more fidelity than before im- 


"brac'd the conditions of Peace impos'd upon them by the Romans. L. Papirius forc'd the Brutians and 


Lucanians, after great ſlaughters made of them, to ſue for Peace, But as it happens in a War againſt ſeveral 
bordering People OI was alſo ingag'd with the Samnites, and Carvilius with the Brutians and Luca- 
nians, and both with the Tarentines : nor were the Forces of the Tarentines onely defeated, but the City 
it ſelf was taken ; which whole affair I ſhall more particularly relate as containing hot only the Conqueſt 
of this famous City, but alſo the death of King Pyrrhus, with the falſe dealings of the Carthaginians, and 
the ſource of that Rupture between them and the Romans. | 
Pyrrhus two years before had ſo departed from Ira'y, as by his Gariſ6n left behind at Tarentum, to give 


' People hopes of his return : which ſoon after being much increas'd by the late ſucceſſes of that my in 


Macedonia, kept up the ſpirits of the Tralians in their preſent ſufferings : fot being a Man of an ative Spi- 
rit, who could not long reſt, he had made War againſt Antigonus,for not aiding him in the buſineſs of Tzaly, 
and having defeated him, almoſt diſpoſſeſs'd him of his whole Dominions. Whence the Romans were 
them continually affraid, left returning with more Forces into Izaly he ſhould raiſe a greater War than the 
former. But the ſudden death of Pyrrbus deſtroy'd the hopes, and remoy'd the fears of all People. For 
Pyrrhus inſatiably coveting to inlarge his Dominions to the utmoſt, under prerence of re-inſtating Cleony- 
mus in the Kingdom of Sparta, who then had difference with Areus, entring Pelopomeſus, reſoly'd to make 
himſelf Maſter thereof likewiſe;and he annoy'd the Lacedemonians very much,though he had in vain attacked 


* their City, In the mean time at Argos there were two contrary Parties, headel by Ariſtippus and Ariſtias, 


the firſt of which ſends for Antigonus, the latter for Pyrrhus to help to pull down their Enemies : For An- 
tigonus al ſo was come to Peloponneſus, to afliſt the Lacedemonians againſt the common Enemy. So that the 
jame Night the Forces of both Kings were receiv'd through ſeveral Gates into the Town. Pyrrbus un- 
derſtanding that his men were preſs'd hard by the Enemies, entring himſelf likewiſe into the City ; when 
he ſaw at break of day a figure of a Wolf and a Bull in Braſs repreſenting them fighting with one ano- 
ther, was aſtoniſhed at this Omen of his imminent danger. For there was an ancient Oracle which faid 
that the place where Zacides ſhould fee a Bull and a Walf fighting, ſhould be fatal to him, Therefore he 
defipn'd to draw back with his Forces, and to retire out of the Town ; but his Son Helenus meeting him 
with the reſerves and Elephants had ſtop'd his way ; and the one endeavouring to get out of the Town,and 
the others to enter in, whilſt the Enemies bore hardly upon the multitude retiring, and the Argives, Epi- 
rots,and Macedonians,together with the Spartans and Cretians belonging to Areus,and ſome Elephants were 
in thoſe narrow ſtreets crouded together, and trampled upon one anqther, all was ina hurry and confuſion. 
Mean while Pyrrbus, whilſt he does all he can by his direRions, exhortations, and yalour to repel the Ene- 
my and defend his own men, receiv'd a light Wound with a Launce from an Argive Youth, whoſe Mo- 
ther being a poor old Woman was there among others of her Sex looking upon the Battel from the top of 
a Houſe, and happening to ſee Pyrrhus eagerly coming up towards the perſor: that wounded him, was ſo 
concern'd for her Sons danger, that ſhe took a Tile from the top of the Houſe, and with both hands threw 
it on Pyrrhus's head, Thus Pyrrhus died miſerably and ignobly: a Perſon outdone by none in that Age 
for Courage, Condu&, and Experience in Military Afﬀairs, and ſeveral other endowments both of 

and Mind ; but the fruit of his Atchievements,and the luſtre of his other Excellencies was deſtroy'd by his 
Ambition ; for he wanted nothing of being a happy Man but Contentment. In fine, had he been as cir- 
cumſpect in maintaining, as he was induſtrious in making Conqueſts, the World could not have ſhew'd a 


greater Prince, 
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When the news hereof came to Italy, it was receiv'd with joy or regret according as People were 
differently affe&ted to the Perſon, While other Nations which were free bought their Peace with Rome 
upon ſuch terms as they could get, the Tarentines were not able to take thoſe meaſures they would have 
done, being over-rul'd by Mzlo and rhe Gariſon of the Epirots : between whom matrers improv'd from bghter 
Aﬀronts to an Open quarrel, The Tarentines thus ſorely afflicted on b ſides, by the Romans their Enemies 
without the Walls, and the Epirors within, ſent Ambaſſadours for ai Carthage ; the Carthaginians, who 
already pofleſs'd a great pat of Siczly, and wiſh'd rather to make themſelves Maſters of the Maritime 
Coalts of Italy, than that they ſhould fall into the hands of the Romans, readily came with a Navy equipp'd 
under pretence of caſting out Mo, but intending if they could take Tarentum, to defend it againſt the 
Romans. When L. Papirius the Conſul-was alſo arriv'd thither, Tarentum was block'd up ont all fides : 
the Romans beſieging by Land the City and Citadel, and the Carthaginians beſieging the Cit adel by Sea. 
In this (tate of Aﬀairs, whilſt the Romans were no leſs (olicitous that the Carthagmians ſhould not take the 
place, than that themſelves ſhould take it, whilſt they cunningly tried all the Methods of Vidtory , 
they ſent to Mzlo by private Meſſengers, promiſing, if Tarentum were deliver'd into their hands by his 
means, they would diſmiſs him and his Countrymen ſafe home. Milo thinking it the belt courſe to do 
{o at preſent, treats with the Tarentines, that oy ſhould unanimouſly conſult concerning their common 
ſafety : and by degrees he perſuades them ta ſend him Ambaſſadour to L.Papirius, and that he would ger 
ſuch conditions from him as would be for the advantage of them all. When theſe People being tir'd with 
cares and dangers had willingly aſſented to him, he went likewiſe to the Conſul, with whom he Rag laid the 


Plot, and return'd from him with very advantageobs Conditions, and hopes of Peace upon reaſonable terms. 


This credulity expos'd the Tarentines to ſecurity and confidence, laying afide all care and circumſpection ; 
and thereby adminiſtred an opportunity to Mz/o, not onely to deliver the Citadel, but the Town alſo to 
the Romans. The Carthaginzans being not well pleas'd with this event, departed,pretending themſelves ſtill 
Friends to the Romans : and that they were come for no other end but to drive out Milo. According to 
ſome Authors, I find that the > 2 parry had warn'd the Carthaginians not to meddle in the Tarentine Af- 
fair, for in ſo doing they would act contrary to the Articles of the League; but that the Carthaginians 
did not onely ſlight the admonition, but alſo that the Punic Auxiliaries fought in the Tarentine Army a- 
gainſt the Romans : from which diſtaſte the War that was waged againſt the Carthaginians in Sicily firit 
broke out ; though the Carthaginians being deſirous to conceal their falſhood by perjury, ſwore they had 
ated all things ſquarely and honeſtly. But as 1 do not deny, but ſuch things might pals between the Ge- 
nerals : while the Romans could not endure the preſence of the Carthaginians, and the Carthaginians co- 
lour'd the matter as well as they could, or that People commonly dilcours'd ſuch things : ſo I am of Opi- 
nion that the War roſe upon other reaſons ; both becauſe they did not enter upon the War preſently, and - 
alſo becauſe the War in Szcily rifing afterwards chiefly broke out by reaſon of the Mamertines, while the 
Punic League was ſtill valid. | 

Their Dominion being thus mlarged, the Conſuls returning to Rome being receiv'd with a great deal of 
rejoycing, triumphed afterwards with Honour and Renown. the mean while Q. Fabius Gurges, and the 
reſt who had been ſent to Alexandria, gave an Account of their Embaſſy in the Senate, how that they had 
been entertain'd with all manner of civility ; coſtly Preſents being ſent to them when they came, and 
& richer ones when they were returning home. But that it was conceiv'd more for the honour of the Ro- 
* nan abſtinence, to refuſe the former modeſtly. But as for the reſt which had been receiv'd, they had 
« carried them into the Treaſury of the Reman People before they had done any other buſineſs ; and as 
< for the golden Crowns ſent to them at Alexandria, when they were invited to a Feaſt according to the 
& yſual cuſtom of the Court,that they had receiv'd them for the © 
© the King's Statues. R 

The Senate being very glad for the ſucceſs of the Embaſſy, and gravity of the Ambaſſadours, returning 
them thanks for renting rhe Roman Manners venerable even to forein Nations by their continence, ot= 
der'd thoſe Preſents to be reſtor'd them which they had put into the Treaſury; and the People ſaying, *That 
« the Commonwealth would then be beſt manag'd,” when that baſe courſe of getting Riches by rhe Ac- 
«& queſts of Miniſters of State during their imployments was taken away, immediately decreed the ſame 
thing : and the Treaſurers readily delivering up the Money as they were commanded, theſe Perſons worthy 
of this fruit of their abſtinence, with equal glory refus'd and recerv'd the Egyprian Wealth. Q. Fabius the 
Chief Ambaſſadour was (1 ſuppoſe ) upon this account preferr'd before io many noble Perſons, and cho- 
ſen Preſident of the Senate by Ne Cenſors Curins and Papirius : whilit both for the nobleneſs of his blood 
4 his Father's deſerts ; as alſo for his two Conſulſhips, and as many Triumphs he ſeem'd ripe tor *any 

onour. 

In the ſame year M. Curius the Cenſor defray'd the charge of bringing the River Anien into the City, 
with the booty taken from the Enemy. Out of which he was ſo unwilling to be entich'd himſelf, pri- 
vately, that when he was charg'd by lome Advetſaries of his with having imbezzled that Money, bringing 
out a wooden Cruiſe that he us'd to Sacrifice withal, he {ſwore that he Pad carried no more of the booty 
into his own Houſe, but that : a Man that deſerves for the greatneſs of his Atchieyements,and other famous 
proofs of his Vertues, to have his more remarkable Deeds and Sayings taken notice of, though we digreſs 
a little. For I think it not unfit or impertinent to the buſineſs of an Hiſtorian to relate ſuch things, where= 
by men thar are like to be converſant in State Afﬀairs may be no leſs inſtructed towards the attaining of 
happineſs by Vertue, than by Military Actions and Counſels. In the Sabine War, when there had been 
ſomuch booty taken, that the Hiſtoriographer Fabius imagines that the Romans then firſt of all had the taſt 
of Riches 3 Curius out of ſuch a wealthy Victory aſſuming to himſelf nothing but the Credit and Satisfa- 
Etionof the Performance,continu'd in his former auſtere way of living,being both a competenr Example, and 
alla ſevere exadtor of publick Abſtinence. For when the greateſt part of the Land taken from the Ene- 
my had been confiſcated, he allotted not above fourteen Acres to every private mans ſhare ; and when the 
Senate would have aflign'd him a preater ſhare, he was content with the ſame quantity of ground as the 
reſt had, ſaying, that he was an ill Citizen, -who could not be ſatisfied with the ſame as others had, Af- 
terwards in this place ſtood the Villa of Curius among the Sabines, in which by chance as he was boyling 
Rapes,_ the Sawtes being newly conquer'd came to him and preſented him with a great ſum of Gold. ; 
unto whom he ſaid, I had rather have theſe things in my earthen Veſſels, and command thoſe men who 
have Gold. © Cato the elder poſſeſſing ſome Lands near this Villa came thither often, and contemplating up- 
on that ſmall Cottage and ſpot of ground, which that great Man had dig'd with his own hands =; three 
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mens ſake, and plac'd them at Night upon 
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Triumphs, remembring alſo his life led with the greateſt abſtinence that could be, he form'd his Mind to a 
like generoſity in imitation of that Primitive Integrity and ſimplicity of Cari. And in truth, they were 
the firteſt Perſons to lay the firm foundations of an Empire, which might bear up the ſuperſtructure, and 
not onely withſtand forein Afſaults, bur alſo {carcely be ſhaken with its own domeſtick Vices, 
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Florus his Epitome of the Fifteenth Book of Livy. 


Both Peace and Liberty 1s granted to the vanquiſh'd Tarentines. The Campanian Legion that treacherouſly 
ſeized Rhegium, # beſieg'd, and upon ſurrender, all Beheaded. Some unruly young Noblemen happening to 
affront the OInY which the Apolloniats ſent to the Senate, they were all delivered into the Apol- 
loniats hands to be puniſh'd at diſcretion. Peace granted to the conquer'd Picenes, and «' Colony planted 
at Ariminum in that Country, and another at Beneventum in Samnium. Now and not before the Romans 
began to uſe Silver Coin for their Money. The Umbrians and Salentines ſabdued, and their ſubmiſſions ac. 
cepted. © The number. of Queſtors increaſed to Exght. 


AL L theſe Potent Enemies being conquer'd after many Battels, and a Peace made in Iraly, the Lords 

of the Senate fell now to conſider how they nught imptove their Victories to the belt advantage. 
They reſolved that all thoſe who had taken Arms againſt them, ſhould forfeit part of their Territories ; 
reſerving a ſevere revenge for the Tarentines,” becaule their Crime was greater : whom they commanded to 


- deliver up their Arms and Shipping, and alſo, razed their Walls, and impos'd a Tribute upon them : but yer 


they had Liberty and Peace given them. 

Afterwards they judged nothing more neceſſary than to puniſh the treachery of that Legion, which 
having circumvented the Rhegians poſſeſs'd that Town now for the ſpace of ten years. Thele People fore- 
ſeeing,that the Romans being every day more and more ſucceſsful, their wickedneſs thould not go unaveng'd, 
diligently applied themſelves to fortifie their Town and to ſecure themſelves againlt danger, well know- 
ing that what they had gor by fraud and rapine, was to be maintain'd by the ſame practices. Beſides 
their inbred inſolence, they truſted in their Alliance with the Mamerzines ; and their fucceſs againſt the 
Carthaginians and againſt Pyrrhus, whereby they had try'd the _—_ of their People, having ſoon forc'd 
the Enemies to quit their attempts of beſieging them : So that the Rebels and delſertors were grown fo 


bold, that they took Croton by treachery, kill'd the Roman Garilon, and deſtroy'd the Town. L. Senucius, 


therefore who bore the Conſulſhip with C. Quin&ius that year, was order'd to do juſtice upon theſe 
matters : who having forc'd the Traitors within their Walls, befieg'd the Town. But whilſt they made 
great reſiſtance with their own Forces, and thoſe of the Mamertmes, the Conſul after conſiderable loſſes 
was ſtreightned alſo for Proviſion, until Hziero King of Syracuſe ſupply'd him with Men and Vittuals : 
for he being an Enemy to the Mamertines hated allo their Allies of Rhegium. He was allo induc'd here- 
unto by the conſideration of thelRoman greatneſs, whom he thought to make his Friends againſt future 
occaſions, by obliging them firſt, Thus at laſt the Town being forc'd to ſurrender it ſelf, the Conſul diſ- 
miſs'd the Mamertines obliging them to certain Conditions, and puniſh'd the Thieves and Deſertors that 
had got to Rhegium as to a Sanctuary: but he carried the Legionary Soldiers to Rome, that the Senate 
mighr take a courſe with them. Hereupon a great Example of the Roman Dilcipline tollow'd: The Senate 


| firſt of all commanded that all thoſe who had been brought by the Conſul ſhould be impriſon'd, and from 


thence be brought to Execution. Afterwards, when a Tribune of the Commons had remonſirated againſt 
this act of the Senate, declaring, That the lives of Roman Citizens ſhould not be taken away contrary to 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors : the clamours of the Tribunes were contemned by the reſolute 
Senators, and the MalefaCtors puniſh'd ; but to take away the invidiouſneſs of ſuch a ſad a&tion leſt the 
People ſhould regrer, to ſee ſuch a company of men ſuffer death rogether ; they brought them out by 
fifty in a day, and after they had ſcourg'd them, ſtrook off their Heads. The Senate order'd that their 
Bodies ſhould not be buried nor any mourning made for them. 

D. Jubellius who had liv'd blind till thar time that he might die with greater. torment, kill'd himſelf in 
Priſon. Followivg moſt Authorsin the Point, I have related that the whole Legion conſilting of four thou- 
and men, was beheaded. But L hold that a more true account which is given by Polybius, namely, that they 
had taken alive no more than three hundred of that Legion, the reſt chufing by mantful reſiſtance to die by 
the Sword ; when the City was taken, as knowing that after ſuch enormous Crimes, nothing elſe could be 


expected fiom a ſurrender of themſelves, but greater tortures and a more infamous death. The Town of Xhe- 


gium was reſtor'd to the former Inhabitanes,as many of them as could be tound out,and they enjoy'd their Li- 
berty and Laws as before, This a& of Jultice mightily encreas'd the reputation of the Roman Commonwealth, 
and the ſralians and neighbouring Nations lov'd them no leſs for this action,than they fear'd them for their 


Aums. Afterwards when Genrcius and Cornelius were Conſuls, they had War with the Sarſinates, (a 


Race of Umbrians inhabiting the Appermine ) but upon what cauſe theſe took Arms, and upon what con- 
fidence they durſt oppoſe a Power lo formidable, as the Rqmans was grown, I cannot imagine, what re= 
mains of Authors being wholly filent jn the matter : the whole Series likewiſe that War is wholly loſt, 
no further account of theſe ancient actions remajning, but that Cxeius Cornelius triumphed over the Sar- 
ſmates. 

The \\inter this year is reported to haye been exceeding ſharp, fo that the Trees wither'd, the Tyber 
was frozen over with a thick Ice, and Cattel dy'd for want of fodder : nay, the weather was ſo extreamly 
cold, that in the Roman Ferim the Snow lay very deep for forty days together. This unuſual thing, as 
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it happens, -being elteem'd for a Portentous Accident by many, ILLULSTLY atCcLed FEOpic WD Icals, WARICh 
were encreas'd when they ſaw and heard of many Prodigies, 2. Ogulnius Gallus, and C. Fabius Pittor being 
Conſuls. For at Rome the Temple of Health, and part of the room under it was teaten down with Light- 
ning. Three Wolves coming into the Town before day brought a Carcaſs half eaten, and lefr it mangled in 
pieces in the Forum, being affrighted with the noiſe of people. From Formie, it was reported, thar theic 
Walls had been frequently deſtroy'd with Lightning. From the Country of Calenum, it was ſaid, that 
the Earth ſuddenly gaping a violent flame ifſu'd forth, which continuing to bun for three days conſumed 
five Acres of groutd into aſhes, ſo that not onely the fruits of that place, but the Trees themſelves dyd 
from the roots. Theſe things cauſed greater fear than harm at Kome ; for nothing extraordinary followed 
hereupon , except it were a War with the Picentians, which was concluded the next year with the addi- 
tion of that Province to the Commonwealth. Mean while Silver began to be Coyn'd firfFat Rome, their 
Riches being increas'd by the ſuccefles of their Arms, whereas til] that time Braſs Coyns were the onely 
Money us'd in common at Fome : but then there were Denaries and Quinaries of Silver coyn'd in the 
Temple of Juno, in the Capitol : for Juno was ſo ſurnam'd, beckuſe that when the Romans in the War 
againſt Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, conſulted her touching their preſent exigencies for Money ; ſhe an- 
{wer'd them, that they ſhould not lack Money if they would-follow Juſtice and the Wars. The Conſuls 
Q. Gallus, and C. Fabins went to take Lollius the Samnite, who being an Hoſtage at Rome made his eſcape 
privately, and taking a certain Caſtle, robbed the people from thence,and ſtirr'd up the minds of his Coun- 
trymen which were not yet ſetled in a ſure Peace, to a Revolt: but bringing onely an unarmed Rabble 
with him, he made no great reſiſtance,except that by the Caricinians (a people bordering on the Frentani) 
things were put into greater trouble and danger : for whilſt they were attacking a certain Fort, which was 


© the receptacle of Lolim's booty and pillage, by a various turn of Fortune their hopes were changed into 
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fear, and their fear again into Victory. Some of the beſieged induc'd upon promiſe of indempnity to them- 
ſelves received the Romans in a Moon-ſhine Night into the Town. The Townſmen being got together at 

his, as ſoon as they came to cloſe fight,a great deal of Snow ſuddenly falling down hinder'd them from ſee 
bo one another in the fight. Hereby the Carcinians had got ſo much odds againſt men that were Strangers in 
thoſe places, that the Reman Enſiggs were endanger'd;and now they were almoſt forc'd to give back, when 
upon a ſudden it ceas'd to ſnow,and the Moon thone again : and thus when they were deliver'd from their 
blind fear, Vittory was waiting to crown their Valour with ſucceſs. Theſe buttles ſeem to have hinder'd 
them from ſubduing the Picentians that year: but the next year P.Sempronius Sophw,and Appius Claudius the 
Son of Czcws in the entrance upon their Conſulſhips undertaking the War, manag'd the buſineſs with ſuc- 
ceſs. About the ſame time in the. Picenian Country belonging to the Galli Senones, a Colony was plant- 
ed at Ariminum, as alſo at Maleventum in Samnium, the name being chang'd into Beneventum tor the O- 
mens ſake. The Sabines, who ſome years had been made Denizens of Rome, received now alſo the Power 
of Voting in Ele&tions. Clandius likewiſe ingaged with the Enemies.in Umbria, and took the Town of 
Camarinum, the Inhabitants whereof were ſold for Slaves : but becauſe the War feem'd to have been 
carried on by indire& means, the Romans preferr'd Juſtice before Lucre ; and order'd the Camarinians to 
be ſought for and ranſom'd by the buyers : 'and that being made Denizens of Rome, they ſhould have places 
to inhabit aſſipn'd them in Mount Aventine, and their Lands reſtor'd. 

But the Victory obtain'd over the Picentians was a Subject of greater Triumph, eſteem'd at ſo high a rate 
as to have imprefſa's on the Silver Deniers then newly coyn'd to repreſent it, that fo it might be known 
preſently by all men, and alſo the memory of it tranſmitted to Poſterity. Q. Ceditius the Son of Quinrus 
by an Order of the Senate, procur'd the Money to be coyn'd with Picus the Son of Saturn ( for he was 
thought to be the founder of the Race) inſtamp'd on one fide, and a Roman Magiſtrate reaching out his 
hand to a Supplianr upon the other. Moreover, that the Conqueſt of that Nation made a conſiderable 
acceſſion of ſtrength to the Romans may be collefed hence, becauſe 360000 Picentians ate ſaid to have 
then yielded themſelves to the mercy of the Romans. 

Both the Conſuls deſerv'd and enjoy'd a Triumph for that War,but Sempronzus was the more Illuſtrious * 
becauſe he had ingag'd againſt ſtronger Forces of the Enemy with greater danger and difficulty. For there 
happen'd a prodigious thing at the time when the Armies being drawn up in Battalia were juſt ready to 
fall on, namely a ſudden Earthquake. But the Conſul in a Speech proper for the occaſion encourag'd the 
terrified minds of the Soldiery, alledging, that the Enemy was alſo as much diſtutb'd with a needleſs fear, 
and that the day ſhould be his, who firſt bravely adventur'd to charge his Enemy lying yet under a con- 
ſternation. Afterwards, vowing a Temple to the Goddeſs Tellus in cale ſhe ſhould give Viftory to the 


| Remans : he fell upon the Enemy, who were ready to receivehim; ſo that a bloody and terrible ſlaughter 


enſu'd : and of the Conquerours the leaſt part are faid to have eſcap'd. After this Battel, among other 
Towns of the Picentians, Aſculum their Metropolis, a place ſtrong by Nature and Art yielded it ſelf to 
Sempromus. Afterwards, by the Example of this place, the whole Picentian Nation promiſing obedience 
obtain'd Peace of the Romans. And thus all Traly, as far as it is waſh'd with the ſonzan and Sicilian Seas 
being conquer'd, the Sallentines onely remain'd to be ſubdued, a People inhabiting the utmoſt Coaſts of 
Traly where the Ionian and the Adriatzc join. From the Picentians therefore the War proceeded as it were 
by ſome contagion to theſe People, which was declar'd againſt them. M. Atilius Regulus, and Fulrus 
Libo being then Conſuls,they were charg'd of having entertain'd Pyrrhus coming from Epirus in their Towns 
and Ports. But the commodiouſneſs of the Haven of Brundyſium,which with the Wind blowing from the 
ſame Point, receives and ſends forth Veſſels,together with the eafie paſſage into Dalmatia and Albania fiom 
thence, as alſo the convenience of having their Dominions terminated by the bounds of Italy, were deemed 
the moſt important reaſons of the War. Both the Conſuls triumph'd over theſe people in one day being the 
2othof February. The Sallentines being overcome they took Brunduſium, the molt eminent Town in that 
uarter, and atchiev'd other matters very proſperouſly : being aſfliſted, as they) gave out, by Pales the God- 
eſs of Shepherds, faid to have requeſted for reward of the ViQory, a Chappel to be conſecrated for her 
at Rome. The greater part of the Sallentines being ſubdued by theſe men,the Conſuls of the year following 


compleated the Viftory ; their names were Numerius Fabius C.F.M.N. and Decius Funius D.F.D : by theſe 
the Umbrians and Sallentines alſo were ſubjetted to the Roman Yoke. Thus 1:aly being conquer'd where it 
3s bounded by the Seas and the Po, the Roman Power immediately began to be magnify'd by the hopes of 
ſome, and fear of others in the neighbouring Iflands, and the Continent lying to ce Jowan and Adriatic 
Seas. . For thoſe who defir'd to aggrandize themſelves by oppreting others, were affraid ® te hinder'd in 
their deſigns by the Romans, whillt others on the contrary imbrac'd 

the outrages of their Adverſaries. 


their aid as ſent from Heaven againſt 
> The 
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The Apollonians firlt of all defired by their Ambaſſadours to be admitted into an Alliance with the Ro= 
mans, The Town of Apollonia 1s dittant from the Sea fixty furlongs, being built by the Corinthians and Cor- —_ 
; cyreans : it has a commodhous Harbour, and rhe ſhottelt paſſage from Brunduſium into Greece hes that way : 
| the Iyrians and Macedonians inhabit about it ; therefore the people can hardly maintain their ground a- 

gainſt their ambiticus and potent Neighbours. The Embaſſie was graciouſly received by the Senate, not XIIL.- 
regarding ſo much the Wealth and Power of that People being but {mall, as future hopes and opportunity | 
open'd for greater matters 1n reverſion :, whence the puniſhment raken upon ſome young Noblemen for 
beating the Ambaſſadours in a ſcuffle was the greater ; for neither could the dignity of his Office ( for he 
was Edile) nor the noblenels of his Extract reicue Q. Fabius from being deliver'd up to the Apollonzans for 
thar miſdemeanour. Q. Apronius likewiſe an Edile, and an Accomplice in the ſame Crime was futren- 
dered to the Apollonians ; tor the Senate decreed that theſe ſhould be deliver'd by the Heralds to the Apol- 
lonian Ambaſſadours, and that a Queitor ſhould go along with them to Brundyſium, leſt the Relations of 
the perſons ſurrendred ſhould offer any injury to the Ambaſſadours in their Journey, 
This was a fignal demonſtration both of the juſtice of the State, and of their prudence too : for whilſt 
by an Opinion of honeſty they defir'd to attract the minds of forein Nations to an Amity with them ; it 
nearly concern'd them in ſome ſignal manner to revenge the Afﬀronts offer'd to thole, who firſt came to 
propoſe an Alliance with them ; for nothing could have prov'd more prejudicial to their Intereſt than to 
let matters come to ſuch a paſs, that the Apolonians ſhould have cauſe to repent of their aCtion, and others 
for their Example. And hence in after-times it went for a conltant Rule, that thoie who had beaten the 
Ambafladours of a free People, ſhould he delivered into the hands of thoſe to whom the Ambafſſadours 
belonged, The Apolonians however when theſe perſons were brought to them, wiſely conſidering thar 
they ſhould reap more good by their Humanity than Revenge, ſent them home ſafe. This year both the XTV.; 
Conſuls triumph'd twice: D. Junius before the 27th of September, and Numerins Fab before the 5th 
of Oftober over the Sarſinates a people of Umbria. Fabinus allo the firit of February, and Funius 
the 5th ttiumph'd over the Sallentint and fome Meſſapians afliltants to their Neighbours the Sallentins. 
This year was made an end of the Tralian Wars ; for the War which was w.g'd the year following, Q. A. U. 
Fabius Gurges being the third time Conſul, having for his Colleague L. Manilins Vitulus, was not againſt 488. \ 
a juſt Fnemy, but onely a Revenge taken upon tecreant Villains in behalf of Allies. £4. 
The Volſinians a powerful People of Hetruria implor'd the protection of the Romans againſt thgit quone 
dam Slaves : for whether it were in hopes to recruit their ſtrength impair'd by turmer Wars qr to in- 
dulge themſelves in eaſe ſhunning the toil of War, they imprudently pernitred their Slaves being made 
Freemen to bear Arms : and afterwards communicating Honours to them, choſe ſome of them for Senators, 
and ſome for other Offices in the State ; ſo that theſe in a ſhort time over-topping the ancient Citizens, 
and wreſting the Power into their own hands, molt impudently exerciſed their hEetty againit thole men, 
to whom they were indebted for it. So that now it became their common Trade, to rav:th the honour- XV, 
able Dames and Virgins, to anſwer the complaints of Parents and Husbands for thele injuries with moc= 
kery and reproaches inſtead of redieſs and correction of the Offenders ; and to plunder, dettroy and har= 
raſs all things as they pleas'd themſelves. And not to paſs by a ſignal demonſtration of rhat brutith impu=- 
dence to which ſervile Spirits may arrive, when they have power on their fide ; they publiſhed a Law, 
: wherety the Libertines were authoriz'd to raviſh the Wives and Daughters of their Pations: and thar 
every Maid, that was to marry a Freeman, ſhould firſt be defl-wr'd by one that had been a Slave. Now 
the old Volſinians keing neither able to endure theſe miſeries, nor yet to remove them with their own 
ſtrength, entring into private conſult, determin'd to ſend Ambaſſadouts to Rome : who by addiefles under- 
hand prevail'd to have the Senate afſembled in a private Houle ( for they foreſaw, that the thing if it 
ſhould be diſcover'd, would undo them ) declared in a hameiitable harangue the calamities of their City : 
whereat the Senate being moved promiſed ro allitt that diſtreſſed people in order to the recovering of their 
| ancient rights and priviledges. But whilit theſe matters were thought to have been tranſacted Incognito, NYE 
they were diſcovered by a certain Samnite to thole very men, againſt whom all the complaint was made. 
This Fellow being a Gueſt to the Maſter of that Houſe, when the Senate affembled, lay ill, and being 
forgorren ſtay'd behind in that place, whereby he over-heard, and betray'd the whole matter. £ 

The Ambaſſadours therefore being' returned from Rome were put to the torture : and the buſineſs being 
found out, both they and the chief Men of the City were barbarouſly murthered. 

This gave a juſter pretence for making a War : and Q Fabins was ſent with an Army againſt them, who 
defeated them in Bartel, and ſlew a great number of them in the purſuit : and as for thoſe who betook / 
themſelves into their fortreſſes, he robired to attack them by ſtorm ; but whilſt they made brisk reſiftance, 
and ſeveral Skirmiſhes hapned between both parties, the Conſul unwarily expoſing himlelf to the ſhot re- 
ceiv'd a Wound, whereof he dy'd, being under the Chirurgions hands. The beheged underſtanding this XVII. 
diſaiter, fallied out with all their Forces, hoping that an Army cow'd by the fall of their General, might be 
beaten from the Town if it were ſuddenly affaulred, but the event of the Battel proved contrary to their ' 
expectations : tor the Koman Soldiers bravely receiv'd them, and with great ſlaughter forced them to retire 
into the Town. | 

I ſuppoſe Decius Mus was chief Commander in this Battel : for that this man might be Lieutenant to 
Fabiss, and lo mighe manage the War after his death until one was ferit to ſucceed him. And hence, I 
believe, it comes to pals, that Decius Mws by ſome negligent Hiſtorians 1s entitled to the beginning and 
ending of this War. The Cenſors made that year were Cn. Cornelius the Son of Lucins,and C. Marcius.who 
having been Cenlor once before, was cal'd Cenſorinus in the time of his ſecona Cenſorſhip. Memorable 
was the moderation of this Marcius, who receiving a Power he ſu'd not for, reprimanded the People be- 
ing, aſſembled, in a grave Harangue becauſe they had twice -committed that Office to the ſame Man, 
vihereas their Anceltors had for no other reaſon judged that the time of bearing this Office ought to be li- 
mited, but becauſe the Power was too great. Hence there arole a Law, whereby it was provided, That 

2 no man ſhould be twzce Cenſor : the ſame year the number of the Queltors were increas'd, hitherto four 
had ſerv'd rhe tuin ſrwo in the City, and as many more joyn'd with the Conſuls that went out to the* 

War. Burt ſome ytars after, the Commonwealth being inlarg'd, and greater Cuſtoms and Revenues 

coming in, it was neceſſary that that number ſhould be doubled. Afterwards Appius Claudius ſurnamed 

Caudex in his Office, and M. Fulvius Flaccus were made Conſuls. This year was memorable for .the 

War then firit begun againtt the Carthagimans in Sicily ; for then the quarrel firit brake out between thoſe 

two molt potent States, which after many years and great loſſes on both ſides, could not be ended on 
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by the deſtruction of one of them. But we muſt premiſe ſome things more particularly concerning Carthage 
before we come to the handling of theſe things : for that in the narrations of theſe matters.ſeveral things 
will be unintelligible, unleſs we have firſt an inſight into the riſe and growth of that City. 
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Florus his Epitome of the Sixteenth Book of Livy. 


The Original of the - wigs: and the firſt Fortunes of their City related: Againſt whom, and Hiero 
King of the Syracuſans, the Senate of Rome decreed Forces to be ſent in Aid of the Mamertines { or Inha- 
bitants of Meſſina ] after much debate Pro aud Con, upon that point. And then the Gentlemen of Rome 


that ſervd on Horſeback firſt croſs d the Seas, and fought valiantly againſt King Hiero in ſeveral 
ng for Peace, had it | org The Cenſors held a Luitrum, and enrolfd 


Battels, who at laſt Jung 4 
292224. y ws a in the Subſidy-Book. D. Junius Brutus iz honour of hu deceaſed Father, entertained 
the people with a Prize or Fencin -match of the Gladiators, the firſt of that kind that was ever ſhow'd in 


Rome. A Colony planted at Aiernia, and ſeveral proſperous Actions againſt the Carthaginians and Vol- 
Cuuans. 


4 HAT Carthage was founded by Phenicians of Tyre beſides the Authority and faith of ancient Story, 

we have the perpetual amity between thoſe two Nations while they flourithed, as alſo the apparent f- 
militude of Language even now remaining to atteſt it. It is reported that one E/zſa of that Nation, the 
ſame which is ſurnamed Dido, —__—_ of Agenor Son of Belus fled from her Country, in hatred to Pygma- 
Fon her Brother=in-law for the cruel murther of her Husband S:ichews ; and arrived at that Bay or Peninſula 
3n Africa, where Carthage was afterwards built ; whoſe Power at its _—_— being but inconſiderable, 
diſcovered not any hopes of that grandeur, which it afterwards attained to. For Eliſa is thought to have 
bought no more Land from the Inhabitants,than could be cover'd with an Ox hide : But then that the cut this 
Hide into ſmall thongs, and fo took in a far greater quantity of ground, than the Owners thought they had 
bargain'd for; fo that the place ſery'd for the building of a Citadel, which from thence is ſuppoſed to be 
called Byrſa. In proceſs of time, when ſeveral people for the convenience of trading with theſe Foreinets 
built Houſes clole to the Citadel, ſo that it appeared like a Town, and that the Africans allo deſired to 
retain ſuch civil and rich cuſtomers with them, they eaſily complied with the Ambaſſadors from Utica, who 
by their own Example ( for Utica was a Colony of Thrians ) exhorted them to build a City in thoſe places. 
It was agreed ore between them, that the Africans ſhould give the Phenicians a place/to dwell in : 
theſe paying a yearly tribute to the Africans in lieu thereof. When the work was finiſhed, \E/i/a call'd it 
in her own NgLage, Carthadas, which ſignifies the new Town, the Greeks call it Carchedon, and, the 
Romans as is uſual, by altering the pronunciation, Carthago. This City having peaceful Neighbouss, an 
induſtrious People, and what was the main thing of all, a wiſe Queen, arriv'd in a ſhort time to great 
proweſs and Riches. 

Theſe things ſeem to have been done about ſeventy years before the building of Rome ; for Authors 
differ in their account of an affair fo ancient. But as the lite of Eliſa was remarkable for variety of For= 
tune, ſo was her death memorable too. Farbas a petty Prince of fome African Province courted her far 
his Wife, threatning War if he ſhould be deny'd ; But ſhe being a Woman of rare chaſtity, and {till 
retaining true to her deceaſed Sicheus, was averſe from marrying him : however becauſe ſhe underſtood 
that a War would be deſtructive to the infancy of her blooming State, ſhe took ſome time to confider 
on't, as if the were inclining towards the marriage with this African Prince : and then order'd a pile of 
Wood to be ſet up in the further end of the Town, pretending, that before ſhe would enter upon the fe- 
cond- Marriage ſhe would perform holy Rites to the athes of her Sichew : *and afterwards having effered 
many Sacrifices, ſhe climbs up the Pile her ſelf at laſt, and with the Sword which ſhe had brought for that 
uſe kills her ſelf : her affeftion to her Husband and People exceeding the care ſhe had of her own 
life. | | 

The Carthaginians ſhew'd as much reſpe& to her memory as they could ; and in admiration of her Ver- 
tues worſhipped her for a Goddeſs, as long as their Commonwealth ſtood : She had a Temple built her in 
the place where ſhe dy'd, being called D:do ( a name given to brave Amazons by the Carthaginians.) AFf- 
terwards when no ſingle Perſon was held worthy of the ſuccefiion to the Government, the City began to 
be governed by a mix d power of the Nobility and the Populace, bur yet the Royal Title continued Kill : 
but their Kings were like the Lacedemonians ; unleſs it were that the honour being ty'd to no particular 
Houle was given to any of the Nobility that was eminent above the reſt for his Valour and Riches. To 
theſe the adminiſtrations of War abroad did belong ; whence by the Romans comparing their Government 
with their own, they were called Prezors and Difators. At home thele were the Preſidents of their Coun- 
cils, with whom they advis'd concerning State Aﬀairs : matters of great importance were propos'd to the 
people ; whoſe judgment was deciſive, when the Kings and Senators differ'd. They had likewiſe a Power 
to remonſtrate againſt the Decrees of the Kings and Senators, if they ſeem'd to be prejudicial to the 
Publick ( every one having the liberty to judg of their proceedings :) which extravagant Power of the 
Populace when exceſlively heightned, as is uſual, by the ſoothings of Flatterers in after-times did a great 
deal of miſchief to the Carthaginians. 

Moreover, they had in their Senate thirty elderly Men as it were the Privy Counſellours, and theſe had 
a great influence over the other Counſcllours of State. They ' had allo an Officer indued with an Autho- 
rity like a Cenſor for the keeping of good Order and Diſcipline. In proceſs of time, the Power of the 
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Carthaginians increaſing, ſeveral Commanders were choſen for the Was : of whom Mago was the nioſt 
valiant and ſucceſsful, who when he had left two Sons qualified like himſelf , and thar they allo as it 
were handed down to their more numerous Progeny the ſame hereditary qualifications, it happened that 
this immoderate power of his Family ſeem'd fit to be reltrained by ſome new remedies: *and a hundred 
Officers were created, who were commillion'd to pals ſentence even upon the Comrhanders themſelves; 
a formidable power this, whether we reſpe& the largeneſs of their Commillion, or the continuance of it, 
which was for life : whereas the Kings themſelves were not created for life, nor for any longer term than 
a year : at home they were called Suffetes or Judges reſembling the Roman Conſuls. / | 
But the Centumviri behaving themſelves infolently were reitrained by a Law of Hannibal, whereby he V. 
- enacted rhar theſe Judges ſhould be choſen yearly, and none ſhould hold the Office for two years together, 
In their Religion they imitated very much the Modes of Tyre : to which ſome additions were made after= 
wards. Funo was the Deity moſt in vogue : Eſculapius had alſo honours paid him, to whom was built 
a noble Shrine in the City. Apollo's Temple likewiſe was richly adorned, being cover d with golden 
Plates, having a noble Statue in it, which was carried to Rome after the deſtruction of Carthage, and 
placed by the great Cirque: to Hercules of Tyre they ſent* yeacly a Ship, one of the choicelt they had, 
with the tenths of the annual products of their Country and of their ſpoils taken in the Wars. From the 
ſame people likewiſe their Founders, they receiv/d another piece of horrid impiety, which was, yearly to 
ſacrifice a Man to Saturn, called: Belus by them ; the remnants of which barbarity could not be quite ex- 
tinguiſh'd and aboliſh'd with the rum of their City. . The utiliry of Commetce did for the moſt part mo- 
derate the other cuſtoms of that people ; for being addicted very much to Trade by nature, and the inſti- 
tution of their Anceſtors, whether willingly, or unwillingly they ſquar'd all their deſigns and meaſures in 
order to this. Hence by avoidlels miſchiet, the admiration of Wealth and Honour, corrupted the Aſ> VI. 
ſemblies of the Magiſtrates : weakned Vertue and Courage, being ſubjefted to Money : inflam'd the 
people with covetouinels, and infected them with a fervile cuſtom of cozening and lying , and forced 
the Commonwealth wholly to betake it ſelf to the purſuit of ſuch things as theſe. For from hence it 
came to paſs that there was fo little faith in the Punic Capitulations, and that all their firength lay in ſhip- 
ping. Their Infantry was the main ſupport of their Empire,but their Cavalry was little or nothing eſteem'd. 
In their Wars by Land they employ'd mercenary forces, whoſe affection to the Commonwealth was not 
real, and their faith was venal, their difſentions dangerousy and conſpiracies deſtructive : by which main 
errour in their Policies it came to paſs that no Enemy ever threw the State till its final diffolution, into ſo 
much confuſion as this did. Again, abundance of miſchief befell this State, whilit the men of power 
and authority among them, by mutual diſfimulation without control committed extortion and pillaged the 
People : fo that we need not ſo much wonder that in a War riſetybetween thoſe two States the Romans 
ſhould have the better on't : whoſe Senators in times of danger contributed to the neceflities of the 
' publick out of their own Purſes: whereas the Carthaginians made a prey and ſpoil of the Common- 
wealth. 

But theſe Grievances increaſed with the City : wherefore at the beginning they were very tolerable, as VIL 
being but ſmall and inconfiderable : and a long while after the Empire bore up under them by its own 
greatneſs, and by the good conduct of ſome of its Commanders, by whoſe means chiefly we find all that 
happineſs procur'd and eſtabliſh'd, which Carthage ever attain'd to. At firſt they warred with the 4f+1- 

—cans, who demanded a Tribute for that ground whereon their City was built, which ingagement they 
could not free themſelves from but by repeated Wars. Hence their Empire is inlarged , and the beſt in- 
habited part of Africa reduc'd under the ſubjetion of the Carthaginians. And as for their paſ- 
ſing over into Sardinia , and thence into Sicily, they were invited thereunto by the convenience of 
the_Sea, and the opennels of the firſt of theſe places for any aſſault through the rudeneſs of its Inha- 
bitants in War, as alſo by the beauty of the latter expos'd as a prey to him that had the longeſt Sword, by 
reaſon of immortal quarrels and conteſts. The paſſage from Sardinia to Corſica was eaſje, and the 
conqueſt of a weak people cheap. But Sicily became the Scene of the various and ſundry chances which 
accompany the \Vars : ſometimes yielding wreaths to adorn the triumphant Generals of Carthage,and ſome- 
times proving a field,of blood to them. - Hamilcar the Son of Hanno having tran{ported three hundred thou- VIII. 
ſand men into Sicily was defeated by Gelo and flain; with which blow the Carthaginians being ſtunn'd 
forbore the buſineſs of Sicily, till at the requeſt of the Egeſtanes molelted by the Selinuntians, they ſent out 
Hannibal Hamilcar's Grandchild by his Son Geſco. This perſon having deſtroyed Selmns and Himera ac- 
quired gear Power to the Carthaginzans 1n Sicily. Tmilco overcame the elder Dionyſius's Brother and General, 
Leptines, in the Sictlian Streight 3 he took and ſunk one hundred Veſlels, and flew above twenty thouſand. 
He won ſeveral Towns in Sicily, and took allo part of Syracuſe : but a ſudden Pligue forced him to return 
with a {mall company to Carthage, the whole Army being very near deftroy'd. 

But notwithltanding this, the Carthapginians did not abandon all hopes of poſſeſſing Sicily, but ſent IVY, 
Hanno a few years after with another Flect againſt Dionyſius. After this Timolcon expell'd Mago, called in | 
by Icetas, and then incamp'd 1n Syracuſe No ſixty thouſand men. Again, Hannibal and Hamulcar bring- 
ing ſeventy thouſand men with them were in a fignal Battel defeated, and beaten out of their Camp by 
the ſame Timoleon; but thefe ſcarce ever appear'd a quicker or greater revolution of their fate in any War 
as in that againlt Agathocles ; who Feing routed in Sicily, befieg'd at Syracuſe, and apprehending no hopes 
of ſafety, of his own head transterr'd the War into Africk,, and having overcome the Carthaginians im le- 
veral Battels, whilit the Africans revolted in great numbers to.him, brought them into great danger and 
ſear, and afterwards having r1cturn'd home, expell'd them quite out of Szczly, till the death of the King, and 
troubles arifing thercupon opened a door to let the Carthaginians into the poſſeſſion of Siczly again : from 
which time, they fought with various ſuccelſes againſt Pyrrhus as we have ſhewn already, and at laſt con- 
quer'd him. Mean while, ſome Cities in Spaiy were made tributaries to.this State: when the Gadzitanes 
addrefing for ſuccour againſt their Neighbours, the Auxiliarics ſent unto this people their Kinred ( tor the 
Tyrians built Gades allo ) reduc'd ſome bordering Countries of Spain to the ſubjection of the Carthagi- 
N1ANS. 

This was near upon the matter the State of Carthage when they enter'd into War with Rome. As for X. 
Sicily, where it was not under the Carthaginans Sovereignty, the Syracuſans and their King Hiero ſway'd 
the greater part thereof, the relt the Mamert:nes poſſels'd by Conqueſt, who as long as they could ferve 
themſelves with the Alliance of the Romans, that (eiz'd on Rhegium, being not content to ſtand upon the 
defenfive, made incurſions into rhe Territories of the CIO and Syracuſans : And in fine, _ 
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ſeveral Towns of Sicily by tribute to redeem themſelves from being plundered and otherwile annoy'd. But 
Rbegium being expugned, and the deſerters puniſhed , the Mamertines bereay'd of their main ſtrength 
became unable to maintain their former Port ; and ſo being reduced almoſt to the laſt Stake, fought tor 
Meſſina with the King of Syracuſe. Concerning which King I ſhall treat ſomewhat more largely, be- 
cauſe he was then an Enemy of the Romans, but a little after prov'd their Friend and Ally for many years 
together, and mightily contributed to the eſtabliſhment of their Aﬀairs : for he was a Man of prodigious 
ſucceſs, great Valour and excellent Condudt : and in thoſe days the power of the Syracuſans role and fell 
away with Hiero. This Man therefore inherited neither Honour, Riches, nor any ſuch advantages from 
his Anceſtors : but all his fortune, all his honour he owed to himſelf. He was not raiſed as many ate 
from a low degree to greatneſs by flandering the Innocent,and deſtroying or defeating his Adverſaties ; but - 
by a ſingular Moderation both in the acquiſition and the exerciſe of Power ; whill he prudently conſi- 
der'd, that no Government could be eſtabliſhed better than that, which is ſo manag'd, that the Subject 
may rather be affraid of being depriv'd of it than the Pripce. Therefore when he had reigned fifty tour 
years, and that when two mighty People claſh'd with one another, and contended with their utmoſt 
power for the Empire of the World, _ attempted upon by no forein Enemy except in his younger 
days, nor - by any homebred Plots and Treaſons, N& died upwards of Ninety, having arrived at this- Age 
with his Senſes intire and ſound, and his Body igorous, a great demonſtration of his temperate life : 
being a Man not onely belov'd by his own People, but held in great eſteem among the Romans and Gre- 
cians : who alſo, as he was minded to reſign up the Government was hindred by the people in general 
from doing it, and his Son Geloz, who being fifty years old deceas'd before Hero, our of a moderation 
very rare in the World, choſe rather for ever to want his Kingdom, than his Father, and honour'd him as 
long as he liv'd, with all dutiful reſpe& and obedience. Now this Hiero was expoſed by his Father 
Hierocles, who derived his pedigree from Gelo an ancient Tyrant of Sicily : becauſe a noble Perſon ſuch as 
he was, diſdain'd to breed up a Child begot on a Maid-ſervant. But when he was bereft of all humane 
ſuccour and relief , Bees fed him for many days with their Honey drop'd into his mouth as he lay along ; 
By this Prodigy, as alſo by the anſwers of the Diviners who affrm'd that a Royal Power was portended 
thereby, Hierocles being mov'd takes the Child again, owns him and provides tor his good Education, in 
hopes of his future greatneſs, Thence 'tis ſaid, that whilit he was learning his Lefſon with his School- 
fellows, a Wolf came in ſuddenly among the Boys and ſnatch'd his Book out of his hand. Afterwards, 
when he was juſt entring upon the rudiments of War, an Eagle lighted upon his Buckler, and an Owl upon 
his pe. This was interpreted a ſign of Counſel and Strength and eminence of Place denoted by the 
Kingly Bird. 

Bat afterwards he gave more manifeſt and certain Signs than theſe,, by the ſhape and great ſtrength of 
his Body : yet he was rendred more noble and illuſtrious upon the account of his temperance, judgment, 
affableneſs, juſtice and moderation. For having often at fingle Combat fought both in the Field, and alſo 
upon Challenges, and always coming off victorious, he was rewarded by Pyrrhus with many Military Or- 
naments for his Valour ; whoſe Kiniſwoman afterwards call'd Neress, was married ro Gelo the Son of Hiero. 
Pyrrhus being routed out of Sici/y, when according to the uſual diſtemper of thoſe times, a Conteſt had 
riſen betwixt the Syracuſan Army, and the Townſmen, Artemidorus and Hiero were created chief Com- 
manders by Military Votes in the Camp at Mergana : and by the contrivance of Hiero and the help of 
his Friends, they put Soldiers privately into he Town, and fo became Maſters of it : for he neither k1Jl'd 
nor expell'd any one of the contrary fation, but by clemency, meekneſs and good counſels fo quieted theke 
commotions, that he got the good will of his Enemies as well as Friends to be made Prztor of 
Syracuſe. | 
4 But this Perſonage being as zealous for the Publickweal as for his own , obſerving an old reigning di- 
ſtemper in that Body Politick, whereby it came to paſs that as often as the Magiſtrates march'd out their 
Forces, mutinies would uſually break out in the Army, or elſe ſome Riots and Innovations at home: he 
began to look about him for ſome perſon to whom he might truſt the government of the City, if he ſhould 
be forced at any time to go abroad to the Wars; he matrries therefores the Daughter of Leprines a princi- 
pal perſon among the Citizens,and one that had the reputation of an honeſt and true-hearted Gentleman, 
by which means being ſecure at home, he contriv'd a remedy rather neceſſary, than any ways laudable 
againſt the inſolence of the Mercenaries. For marching out his Army againſt the Mamerrines , when 
they had met him near Centuripa, in arranging his Forces at the River Cyamoſus, he play'd his game ſo 
cunningly, that leaving a ſpace between the Citizens and Mercenaries, he commanded theſe to charge 
the Enemy 1n the front, as if he deſign'd with the City Militia to attack them on ſome other fide as foon 
as they were ingag'd. 

Thus the Mercenaries ſurrounded by a = number of the Mamertines were flain : and whilſt the 
Enemies were diverted by the ſlaughter of them, he retreats with his Forces quietly and ſafely into Syra- 
cuſe. When he had in this manner clear'd the Soldiery of ſeditious Spirits and Male-contents, he exercis'd 
the City Militia in their Arms with great diligence, and rais'd new levies of Mercenanes : and ſo having 
wrought himſelf into the favour and good liking of the people, and remov'd all that could ſtand in his 
way, the reſt not daring to mutter againit an armed and a watchful Man, he manag'd the Government as 
he pleas'd himſelf, | 

Mean while the Mamertines incouraped by their late Victory, negligently and in a contemptuous man- 
ner ſpoil'd the Country of the Syracuſans. Againſt theſe Hiero now ſecure of the fidelity ot his Coun- 
trymen and Soldiers, marches out with all ſpeed and advances with his Army even to the Gates of the 
Enemies City, then drain'd of men by reaſon of ſeveral Parties drawn out of it to piqueer up and down 
the Country ; and here he pitches his Camp. The Mamertines alatm'd at this danger of their City, poſted 
with a Body of Light-Horſe to its relief. Whereupon Hzero decamping frgm their Borders takes a Town 
called Mylz and in it fifteen hundred men: from thence having ſurpriz'd ſome Caſtles in his way, he 
proceeds to Ameſelum ſituated in the mid-way between Apyrium and Centuripa ; which place likewiſe 
though ſtrengthned with fortifications and well garifon'd, he took and raz'd, the Gariſon receiving quar- 
ter, he forced to bear Arms under himſelf, and divided the Lands belonging to Ameſelum between the Cen- 
eyripians and Agyrians. : 

And now being fluſh'd with theſe ſucceſſes he makes an incurſion into the Territories of the Mawer- 
tines, takes the City Aleſus upon ſurrender, and brings over the Abaceninians and Tyndaritans roluntarly to 
eſpouſe his Cauſe: thus the next Towns to Meſſina towards both Seas becoming ſubje&t to Hero {( for 
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the Tindaritanes border on the Tuſcan Sea, and the Tauromenians on the Sicil;ans, who were Confederates 
of the Syracuſians at that time.) Ihe Mamerrtines thus reduc'd to ſtraits and difficulties, under the con= 
dudt of Cos their Pretor march'd againſt the Enemy, then incamped in the Plains of Mylea near the River 
Longanus. When Battel was join d, and they fought a long while wich doubtful fortune, until a freſh 
Squadron charging the Mamertines in the Flank won a ſignal ViQtory, and gave the glory of the day to 
Hiero. For Hiero before the fight began, had ordered two hundred Meſſenian Exiles, brave Fellows and 
mortal Enemies of the Mamertines, together with a detachment of four hundred choice men of his own 
tro go round about a neighbouring Hill ( called Thorax ) and by a ſudden attack to diforder and break the 
Enemies ranks : they having executed his Orders with vigour and reſolution cut to pieces the whole Army 
of the Mamertines. 

Cics in this deſperate condition defiring nothing elſe but to die in the bed of Honour, having been 
wounded in ſeveral places falls into his Enemies hands, and being carried into their Camp, confirm'd tic 
predictions of the Entrails and Diviners by a contrary event than he had looked for. For when he ſacrific”} 
before the Battcl began, the Soothſayers viewing the Entrails promiſed him , that he ſhould that Night 
lodg in the Camp of his Enemies : which he OY as an Omen of Victory, underitood too late the 
Cheat and Delufion of an equivocal Prediction. Being already cait down with this difaitex, when he ſees 
next day among the captive Horſes that whereon his Son rode in the Battel,imanimng that he had been kill, 
he tore the Plaiſters and bands from off his Wounds, and expir'd his murmwiny and repining breath. The 
Mamertines hearing of this ſlaughter of their men were quite caſt down, an! wete ready to nicer the Con- 
querour with the badges of ſubmiſſion, and to yield themſelves to his mercy, had not a4 lucky hap unex=- 
peRedly interpoſed to their preſervation. | 

It happened that Hannibal the General of the Carthaginians was at the fume time ih the Liparean Iles, 
places adjacent to Sicily, who being advertis'd of Hiero's Victory, and fearing leſt upon the ruin and ſub- 
verſion of the Mamertines, the Syracuſian Power would become troublelom and intolerable to Carthage, 
came ſtraightway to Hiero under pretext of congratulating his ſuccels ; and i» having itop'd him from 
marching outright againſt Meſſina, enter'd himſelf before him into the Town, and not onely by words in- 
couraged the Mamertines, who had thoughts of ſurrendring themſelves, to maintain their libetty , but 
likewiſe brought a Gariſon-of his own men into the place. Hzero finding himielf out-witted by this 
trepanning and cunning Carthaginian, return'd to Syracuſe, being too weak to undertake a Stege of fo much 
difficulty as this was like to prove : and being received with general ſatisfa&tion he was by the whole Army 
declared King, which Title he afterwards retain'd by the conſent both of his own people, and of Foreiners, 

Hiero being gone, the Mamertines, when they had taken heart again for a little while, deliberating up- 
on the preſent ſtate of Afﬀairs, were divided into two factions : **One party was of Opinion, that they 
<« muſt put themſelves under the protection of the Carthaginians, it being thought not onely convenient for 
<« ſeyeral reaſons, but now their Garifon was received,almolt neceffary for them fo todo. The other reply'd, 
<« That the Carthaginians were as much their Enemies as Hiero; and doubtleſs defign'd not out of kind- 


<« neſs, bur deſire of Empire to defend Meſſina, as having for many years aſpir'd to the Dominion of Szezly ; 


« deterr'd from this their unreaſonable reſolution, neither by the loſſes of Armies, nor Navies, nay, not by 
« the concern of their domeſtick Aﬀeairs, and the African Wars : If ſo be therefore that they ſhould tru(t 
« themſelves to them, who had ſo ſtrong a Fleet, and the beſt part of Sicily in their hands, they mult 
< without all diſpute become perfed Slaves and Vaſſals. Therefore it would be abſolutely againlt their 
« Intereſt to call the Carthaginians to their alliſtance, a tyrannical treacherous People, who would impoſe 
< a heavier Yoke upon their Necks, than they had yet fear'd from the Syracyſans. As for the Punic Ga- 
« rifon, if it were purely ſent on purpoſe to preſerve their State from falling into Hiero's hand<. they might 
<« diſmiſs it, now the buſineſs was done in an amicable civil way ; but if any Sham was detgu'd, they 
<« ought the more carefully to prevent the treachery of falſe Friends, and for that reaſon addreſs themſelves 
« rather to the Romans for proteftion, a Nation vidtorious in Arms, of approved fidelity and juſtice, who 
« would have neither power nor any pretenſions to keep Meſſina 1n their own hands: who had not one 
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« ſpan of ground in Sicily, no skill in Navigation nor any Genius that way. Theſe would zeſt content, if _ 


&« {o be they might but conſerve their own Italy, by oppoſing Meſſina as a curb or dam againſt the violent 
« ambition of Hiero and the Carthaginians. Therefore they had belt reſolve to try the Romans friendſhip, 
« rather than any other peoples whatſoever : for that it would be a diſhonourable aRion,and very ill tim'd, 
&« jf they ſhould alter their former Meaſures having lent Ambaſſadours to them, and received a promiſe of 
<« aſſiſtance. 

For before this, the Mamertines beginning to look jealouſly upon their own Afﬀeairs after the laſt Battel 
with Hiero had ewplored the aſliſtance of the Roman, as being of the ſame ſtock, and the Conſuls ha- 
ving incited the peoples minds, and prepar'd them for the undertaking of the War, F ap- ron their Votes 
for it ; but the Senate demurr'd, and would not ratifie the a&t of the Commons. For they who had but 
Juſt now puniſh'd their own people. for .a villanous a&t committed upon Rhegium, ſaw, that in afliſting the 
Mamertines, who by a like treachery had poſſeſſed Meſſina, they ſhould forteit all the honour and reputa- 
tion of their juſtice which was amply acquir'd by that procedure, But hearing immediately of the Ma- 
mertines defeat, and conſidering that if they were forſaken by the Romans, they would place their regards 
upon the Power of Carthage, they comply'd readily with thoſe, who voted the War. For ſeveral of 
the Senators too were inclin'd to the thing ; foreſeeing that otherwiſe, Meſſina, preſently and after that 
the reſt of Sicily, would fall into the hands of the Carthaginians : and ſhould that happen, the Romans 
would be oblig'd to diſpute their Title to 1zaly it ſelf with them. And to render this danger unavoidable 
the ambition of that potent People, and the ſituation of the place did manifeſtly 4 nom For Italy in a 
ſpacious Tract of ground extending it ſelf from the Borders of Liguria berween two Seas 1s ſeparated 
onely by a narrow Frith from the Sicilian ſhore, and doubtleſs theſe two Countries were formerly joyn'd : 
but afterwards the Sea running between parted them, whether it were that the Country lying lower on 
that fide was overwhelm'd by the Sea, or elſe that ſome violent Earthquake, or the impetuous ruſhing in of 
the Waters broke through the Is:hmus ; from which event it may be, they call it Rhegium : for ſo the 
Grecians expreſs thoſe things that are broken off, Hence it is very probable, that Sicily was at firſt peopled 
from Italy: which conjeQure the very name ſeems to confirm. For the Opiques are ſaid to have built Meſ- 
fina, a Town lying oppoſite to the Italian ſhore : which I ſuppoſe, they call'd Siczly,becauſe it was built in a 
Bay reſembling the Figwe of a Sickle ; which the Grecians arriving thither afterwards tranſlated Jancle, 
theſe two words fignifying the ſame thing in the ſeveral that _ 
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Hence the whole Iſland ( as it uſually happens ) came to ke fo named : for ſome call it Jancle, but moſt 
Sicily. Now this Ile as 4 {67 agen as fruitfulneſs far exceeds all thoſe of the Med:terranean Sea, 
incredibly abounding with Oil, Wine, and Corn of the beſt, being well peopled, and admiratly®dorn'd 
with many and thoſe very great Towns : but in reſpect of convenient Harbours and ſituation , there's no 
place in the World fitter to ſuch as deſign the erection and eſtabliſhment of an Empire; for joyning on 
one fide to Italy, it has Africa on the oppoſite : Sardinia allo lies on another ſide of it, and Eaſtward it is 
ſeparated from Morea and the parts of Greece by the Ionian : to all which places round the V oyage is but 
ſhort : and for Ships to ride in and out at, there is no place more ſafe and commodious ; and the truth 
on't is, a deſire to become Maſters of this Iſle, which the Komans and Carthaginiaus, at the ſame time af- 
feRed,gave occaſion to the War; tho other things were pretended : for the as alledged the aſliſtance 

iven the Tarentines contrary to the League, and the Carthaginians quarrelled at the Alliance with Hiero as 
niade againſt them. . | | 

But now both Nations were arrived to ſuch proweſs, thar they muſt of neceſlity fall out ſomerimes for 
one thing or other. For as Trees planted at a imall diſtance afſunder for a while interfere not with one 
another ; but being grown up intercept one anothers nouriſhment and juice : and when they are arrived 
to their full growth and proportion , then they mutually conſume and ſtarve One another root and branch, 
So riſing Empires ſcarce ever hold correſpondence longer than till the intervening Land of Union is worn 
out, and both Nations joyn'd, claſh and juſtle together : being neither of them capable of fixing within 
their former bounds, nor yet free to extend themſelves to a greater bulk and dimenſion, till all impedi= 
ments are removed. 

To theſe reaſons we may add the great influence of the Commons, and their eager defires to have a 
War, in both States. For in that of Carthage the Commonalty bore a great ſway, and becauſe upon the 
growth of their national Power and Riches, they were wont alſo to enrich themſelves by ſeveral ways of 

ain and advantage, allured by the ſweets thereof oy were well enough content to haye one War upon 
the neck of the other. Nor indeed was the State or the Roman Commons much different from this ; who 
being in hopes to retrieve their private damages luſtained in the former War, by the Riches of Sicily, in 
compenſation of a priviledg extorted from the Senate, confirm'd ſuch Votes as paſs'd for the War, by an 
Order of their own ; with which Power the Conſul 4ppius being armed, whilſt the major part of the 


| Senate already afſented, the reſt complying now hotwithſtanding all their {cruples and bogglings, 1mme- 


XXVI. 


XXVII. 


diately diſpatches C. Claudius a Tribune of Soldiers with fome few Ships, and commanded him to wair 
an oportunity, and if any happen'd, to-paſs over into Sicily. When he was arrived at Rhegium, he durſt 
not venture out with his Galleys to Sea becauſe the paflage was guarded by a very ſtrong Fleet of the 
Carthaginians, However, he himſelf gets into a Fiſher-boat and fo paſs'd over ; where having conferred 
with the Mamertines concerning the preſent ſtate of Aﬀairs, but availing little by his Negotiation whilſt 
the Carthaginians ſtill oppos'd him, he return'd without any manner of ſucceſs. But a while after when it 
was known that the Mamertines bandied into parties, whilſt ſome oppoſed the calling ih of the Romans, 
and molt were diſguſted at the Carthagjnian Gariſon, having repaſs'd the Sea,”among other things proper to 
the buſineſs on foot, he inſiſted mainly on this point, © That he was come onely to deliver the Town; and 
* when he had ſodone, he would immediately depart. 

« When the Carthaginians reply'd thereunto,that the Romans need not be at any trouble to ſet free a place, 
© that was already ſo; and that by the Arms of the Carthaginians proviſion had been niade, whereby.the 
« Mamertines were ſecured from becoming Vaflals to the Syracuſans; therefore the Komans would do well 
© to be gone, or elle declare, if they had any other juſt cauſe to be at Meſſina. Claudius denies that that Cit 
© could be thought free, wherein a Gariſon of Foreiners was reſident againſt the Burgers wills. To whic 
& when no anſwer was made: the Carthaginians out of diſdain and the Mamertines for fear holdi 
their Tongyes, ſays this politick and quick-witted Man : © *Ths manifeſt by this your filence, that 
© the cauſe of the Carthaginians is unjuſt, and that the Mamertines are defirous of liberty : for were 
&* jt otherwiſe, they would not be loth to ſpeak concerning their own Right, and to juſtifie their proceed- 
© ings; and theſe without difſembling the matter, dig they conſent to the Carthagimians, would openly 
© and ayowedly approve what they do. 

At this the Mamertines humming, and the major part of them applauding his Speech as true, ang agree=- 
ing with their own thoughts and judgments, the Roman for the preſent thinking he had proceeded far e- 
nough in the point, having felt their pulſes, and ſounded the tempers of their minds, return'd to Rhegium ; 
and not long after having equipp'd thoſe Galleys that were with him, attempted to paſs over : but coming 
far ſhort of the Carthaginian Commanders both for number of Ships, and skill in Navigation ; and more- 
over, being driven back by the violence of the Tide, which was then vehemently rais'd by a ſudden Tem- 
peſt, he return'd from whence he ſet out, with the loſs of ſome of his Galleys, and hardly ſaving the reſt. 
But not daunted with this croſs event, but defiring to try again his fortune at- a better ſeaſon, he re- 
fitted his Galleys : when in the mean while Meſſengers came from Hanno ( the Governour of the Gariſon 
of Meſſina, and Commander in chief over all the Fleet in thoſe Streights ) bringing with them all the men 
and ſhipping which had been taken in the former Battel by the Carthaginians. This Hanno did , being 
minded to lay the fault of violating the Peace upon the Romans : and complaining of the attempt made by 
the Romans to force their paſſage overa Sea under the Carthaginian juriſdiction, preſſed them to a ſtrifter 
obſervation of the Peace for thefuture. 

But underſtanding that C/a#dius would admit of no Conditions, till the Gariſon were drawn out of 
Meſſina, and that he intended again to pals over, he cry'd out ina rage, © That he would not ſuffer the 
* Romans ſo much as to waſh their hands in that Sea : nevertheleſs he could not hinder it, but that Claudius 
having obſerved the courſe of the Tide, and taken an opportunity when the Wind blowing very commo- 
diouſly further'd the reflux of the Water got to Sicily, before he could be met withal. And there having 
aſſembled as many of the Mamertines as were in the Port, he perſuaded them to ſend for Hanno, as if they 
intended to adviſe and deliberate with him upon the preſent ſtate of Aﬀairs: for Harno ſuſpefting the 
mutinous Spirits of the Burgers, had with his Men poſſe(s'd himſelf of the Citadel, neither durſt he ven= 
ture his perſon among the Mamertines. But yet leſt this ſhould provoke and irritate them the more 
againſt him, he came to the conference, which bein protracted in debates a long while, at laſt the Ro- 
mans \eized upon Hanno, and threw him into Priſon, the Mamertines approving what was done. Thus be- 
ing circumyented partly by treachery, and partly by terrour, ſeeing there were no other terms allowed him, 
drew the Gariſon out of Meſſma, delivering the Citadel into the hands of the Mamertines. 
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The Carthaginian3 hearing this were much inraged at it : and whereas at other times they uſually puniſh- K$Fv1ft 


ed their Commanders for their ill condutt, though never ſo fortunately ſucceeding, now accuſing both the 


>} 


tolly and cowardiſe of Hanno, they crucified the poor man : and forthwith order'd their Forces by Sea and 
Land to move towards Meſſina, having lent another Hanno the Son of Hannibal to command in Sicily : 
Who having rendezvouz'd his Forces at Li/ybeum proceeded forward to Selinus, and encamping there, left 
the Infantry behind him, whilſt he himſelf goes to Agrigentum, and having fortified the Citadel, perſuades 
this People being Allies to Carthage, to come and enter into an Aſſociation of Arms againlt the Romans, 
Afcerwards, when he was returned intoghis Camp, Ambaſſadours came to him from Hiero, who allo did 
not well relliſh the arrival of theſe new Gueſts into Sicily, and thought it now the moſt convenient time 
with the conjunction of the Punic Forces to expel the Romans, and the batbarous Inhabitants of Meſſana 
quite out of the Iſland, 

In order hereunto, he enters into a Conference with the Carthaginian General, and both of them ha= 
ving miſcarried heretofore in their deſign upon Meſſana, eaſily concluded an Alliance againſt the Romans, 
equally miſchievous to them both ; by which it was agreed, that Mcſſana ſhould be beſieged by their joint- 
forces, and that none ſhould be permitted to live in Sicily, which were not Subjects —_ of the Syracu- 

fans or Carthaginians. Hereupon the Punic General having ſent before him a Herald to command the Ro- 

mans, © As they valued their Peace with Carthage to quit Meſſana, and within a ſet-time to depart the 
&« Iſland of Sicily ; advanced with his whole Army againſt the Mamertines, The Fleet was order'd to keep 
Guard near Pelorus : the Infantry intrench'd themſelves at Eunas [| the Beds] a place nor far diltant from 
Meſſina. Hyrero likewiſe came according to agreement, and encamp'd on the other fide of the Town near 
the Chalcidic Hill. Thus the Town was beleaguer'd on all quarters, fo that no ſupply of men or proviſion 
could be ſent into it either by Sea er Land. 

The Carthaginians, when their Herald at the ſame time return'd without tidings of Peace from Meſſana, 
moved partly with anger and partly with diſtruſt, barbarouſly flew all ſuch Tralzans as bore Arms amongit 
them. The news of theſe Actions being brought to Rome, the Conſul Appius marching outright at the head 
of a ſtout Army, arrived at Rhegium,from whence having diſpatch'd ſome perſons before-hand to cx50ſtalate 
with Hero and the Carthaginians about raiſing the Siege ; he began to conſider, and diligently examin by 
what means, now the Carthaginians lo narrowly watch'd and block'd up the Strait, he might paſs it with 
the leaſt danger and inconvenience. The Conſul's Ambaſſadours received no amicable Anſwer from the 
Carthaginians, and Hiero reprimanded them in a very ſmart Speech, and recounting the kindneſſes he had 
done the Roman people, ſpoke to this effect : 

© I amata loſs, O Romans, whether I ſhould more bewail, your or my own condition ! for IT indeed 
<« have loſt Friends, which prov'd worſe than 1 had thought : but you have lolt the credit of that Faith, 


1 © and Eoneſty, which made you ſo famous in the World. With the Mamertines you never had Friendſhip | 


* or Alliance, but you were Leagu'd with the Carthaginians long ago, and of late with me alſo. Now 
* that you are minded to brezk theſe ans for the take of others no ways relating to you, tell me if you 
<« can, for whit injury of outs, or for what merit of the Mamertines ye do this ? but becauſe the Carthagi- 
© ,2zans are able enough to plead for themſelves, I ſhall wholly wave their Cauſe, and at preſent onely men- 
« tion ſuch points as concern my own particular. The Mamertines, thoſe honeſt Countrymen of yours, 
© when (as you know ) they had receiv'd pay in the lervice of the Syracuſans ; being diſmiſſed to return 
< jnto Iraly, at Meſſana where they had been hoſpitably treated by the poor creduloasM anians, commit- 
< ted one of the moſt barbarous acts that ever was known fince the memory of Man. * For againſt all the 
<« Laws of hoſpitality they afſaſlinated them by Night, and ſeiz'd on their Wives, Children, Goods, and 
« their Town it ſelf ; which had not you as well as the reſt of mankind reſented as a curſed intolerable 
< piece of Villany, you would notcertainly have puniſhed ſo ſeverely the ſame Crime in the perſons of theſe, 
« who copi d the Mamertines Example in their cruelty againſt the Rhegians. l 
| « The ſame indignity wherewith you were moved to puniſh thole Villains, moves me likewiſe to do 
© the ſame with the | ir eſpecially when they have fince by pillaging all S;czly over as it were an- 
« tiquated the memory of their former Crime, which ,is almolt outdone by thoſe of later date. Por to 
« paſs by other things, the Cities of Camarina and Gela rifled by them, when theſe were under the Syra- 
« cuſan; proteCtion, ſeem to me a juſt ground, why I ſhould proſecute thele bold lawleſs Villains by a 
« pious and religious War. But if*you pretend that you mult protect them, becauſe being born in the 
<« ſame Country, they ſeem to be your Kindred ; how much more hy would it have been then to 
< ſpare the Italians of Rhegium, who had been your Fellow-Citizens ? In recovering which place from theſe 
« Traytors hands, when 1 aſſiſted you with Men and Ammunition, ought | ever to imagine, that you 
« would hinder me, who am now beſieging Meſſana, upon as good pretenſions as any you had to ſhew ? 
« But what need I enlarge, O Romans ! For if you have any care of your Faith and Reputation, any ſenſe 
« of honeſty and juſtice; in fine, if there be any ſhame remaining in you, I need not doubt but you will 
< fiſt rather than hinder me, whilſt I now take Arms in ſo juſt a Cauſee ; but if you light theſe, the event 
&« of War indeed is doubtful ; but this is moſt certain, that the World will plainly fee, it 1s not- any co- 
« Jour of Juſtice or Equity, nor any injuries receiv'd, which they themſelves cannot pretend, nor allo any 
« vity to the Mamertmes, but onely ambition to inlarge their Empire by the Conqueſt of this noble Iſle, 
« 1yhich incites the Romans to make this War, ; 
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When this Meffage had been deliver'4 by the Ambaſſadours, Appius foreſecing there was no croſſing the XXXIIT, 


Streight without great danger, whilſt a ſtrong Fleet guarded, and oblerv'd the paſſage, contrives this cun= 
ning Stratagem. He pro elſes, © That he was not for having any breach between Hiero and the Romans : 
- Nay moreover, . that thif War was neither intended upon Hzero, nor could it be carried on without the 
© conſent of the People. Therefore at a day prefix”d, he commands all the Mariners to be ready and to 
put the Fleet in order to fail, making as if he were to return home. For he knew that ſeveral Soldiers both 
of the Syracuſans and the Carthaginians, were then in the quality of Merchants traffiquing in the Port of 
Rhegium : who, thought he, will carry this Report ſoon enough to thole, who are chiefly deſign'd to be in- 
ſnar'd thereby. And as he had fore-caſted, ſo it happen'd. For when the whole Fleer putring to Sea in 
a clear day, he had begun to ſteer his courſe near the Italian ſhore : the Carthaginians who were poſted 
for blocking up the Frith, left it open and unguarded, every one goitg where he pleas'd. 


The Conſul, who gueſs'd it would be fo, at Night changing his courſe arrivd with his whole Fleet in XXXIV. 


Sicily, whilſt no man obſerv'd, much leſs reſiſted chis paſſage 1n the dark.” This Enterprize was Hazardous 


ar;d bold : for an Army of fteſh-water Soldiers to imbark in a Sea terrible of it ſelf in the day-time, with- 
. out 
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out the fear of an Enemy, and that too in ſuch unwieldy, aukward Veſſels, and the thing was thought 
worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity.gy the monument of a new Name. For becauſe the Conſul in tran- 
ſporting the Soldiers had ferv'd himſelf with ſome Veſſels made of thick Planks rudely clap'd together, he was 
named Caudex, according to the ſimplicity of that Age. For hitherto the Romans were ſuch ſtrangers to 
Marine Afﬀairs, that they had not one Veſſel with Decks and Hatches, nor any Bark, but they mage ule of 
Galleys of three banks of Oars and Pinnaces of fifty Oars, which they had borrowed of the Tarentines, 
Eleates, Locrians and Neapolit ans. | 

Appius, after he had landed near that Plain where the Syracuſans were incamped, incouraging his mgn, 
boldly promiſing them a ſure Victory, if they would ſurprize their Enemies, immediately puts forward to 
attack the Syracuſans Camp ; Hiero being rouz'd with this Alarm, marches out his men likewiſe, in as good 
order as the ſhortneſs of time would permit him to draw them up in. The fight continued very ſharp for 
a long while, and the Roman Horſe were beaten back, but the Legions fighting with great Valour forced 
Hiero fearfully to retire into his Camp, leaving the u of the day to the Romans. 

Appius having firſt order'd the Soldiers to ſtrip the bing enters Meſſana, and puts new life and vi- 

our into the hearts of the Mamertines, after their late fears. But Hiero finding himſelf overcome ere he 
That the Enemy ( as he himſelf afterwards confeſſed ) and ſuſpetting the paſſage of the narrow Sca betray'd 
by the Carthaginians, was at a non-plus as to what courſe he had bett take. He began to fear for the main 
Stake, and in the Still of the Night following march'd, out of his Camp,and continung his Journey retreat= 
ed to Syracuſe. | , 

When he was departed, 4 pius to improve the terrour of his late Victory to the Conqueſt of the Car- 
thaginians, commands his Soldiers to take ſome refreſhment in time, and marching out at break of day, he 
reſoly'd to attack the Carthaginians in their Camp. They were poſted in a very advantageous place, and 
their Camp was ſtrengthen'd by Nature as well as Art, for the Sea lay on one fide of them, and deep Mo- 
rafſes on the other in the form of a Peninſula. The narrow ſpace where the place was only acce{tible was 
walled in to hinder the aſſaults of the Enemy, againſt which the Roman Soldiers made an attack, but the 
fituationfof the place diſadvantageous to them,and the multitude of the Defendants, render'd all ineffectual : 


- for the Carthaginians fought with Darts, as is uſual in Sieges, wherewith they gall'd the Romans ſo that they 


were forced to retire without ſucceſs. But oftentimes misfortunes in Wars are but the Prologues to good 
ſucceſs ; whilſt thoſe that have ſuffer'd loſs, endeavour by their condu& and courage to repair the ſame; 
but the Enemies bewitch'd with a falſe Opinion of their preſent happineſs, are raſh and precipitous, whol- 
ly neglefting to arm themſelves againſt caſualties. 

This happen'd at that time to the Carthaginians, who not content to have repuls'd the Enemy fiom their 
Camp mult needs purſue him, and ſally out of their Lines and Works : fondly imagining that it ws their 
Valour, and not the ſtrength of their fortifications which had beaten the Komans. But when rhey had 
got out of that Streight, wherein they were ſecur'd, the fortune of the Battel alter'd with the place, and 
a great number of them was lain, the reſt fled away, ſome into the Camp, and ſome ( as they could ſhifc 
beſt for themſelves ) into the circumjacent Towns. Nor durſt they thenceforwards ſtir abroad out of their 
Poſt, during Claudims's ſtay at Meſſana. The Conſul likewiſe by reaſon of the difficulty of the place, and 
its uneaſie acceſs, concluding it unadviſable to fight again, not to loſe any more time there, makes an 1n- 
xoad into the borders of the Syracuſuns and the Allies, leaving a Gariſon at Meſſina, and when he had 
waſted the Country without any oppoſition, he was ſo encouraged thereby as to venture with his Army 
forwards, and advance towards Syracuſe it ſelf, There they fought with variable fortune : and the Con- 
ſul himſelf was once in great danger, and had been incompaſs'd by the Enemies, unleſs he had prevented 
it in time by ſending to Hiero one of his Confidents, to treat with him. Hyiero likewiſe ſent one of his 
Friends. And ſo the Parley being begun and prolong'd on purpoſe, the Conſul inſenfibly got out of this 
p02 4x difficulty into a place of greater ſecurity. The Syracuſans coming after held ſeveral Conferences 
with the Romans touching a Peace, and the thing had been concluded, if Hiero would have approv'd it. 

The beſt part of that year was ſpun out in theſe Treaties, and then the Conſul return'd to Meſſana, and 
from' thence, having left ſome Squadrons of men to defend the Mamertines, paſſed over with the reſt to 
Rhegium : ſoon after he departed thence to his Triumph at Rome ; which he celebrated with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, for conquering Hiero and the Carthaginians ; becauſe that it was the firſt Triumph, which was ob- 
tain'd for the Conqueſt of tranſmarine Nations. "This was the firſt time the _ attempted any 
action by Sea, and this was the ſucceſs of their Arms in Sicily. But yet theſe tranſattions, as alſo thoſe 
that follow'd, have been miſ-repreſented through the prejudice of the Hiſtorians, whilſt the chief of them 
Philinus the Agrigentine, and Fabius Pior the Roman, the one favouring the Carthaginians, the other his 
own Countrymen, preſerv'd neither faith nor ſincerity in their Hiſtories, | 

Theſe mens levity is juſtly taxed by Polybius. For if it be counted an execrable thing by a falſe evi- 
dence to trepan and circumvent a private Perſon, in matters of leſſer moment : how much more heinous is 
an Hiſtorians fault, think you, thus to corrupt and falſifie the Actions of States and Princes > who ought in 
duty to prefer nothing, not life it ſelf before the truth, being the more inexcuſable, becauſe he cannor 
have any pretence to tell a lye: who if upon any account hg 1s barr'd from ſpeaking truth,to the beſt of his 
knowledg, might then certainly have held his peace. 

But now whilſt Claudius conquer'd Hiero and the Carthaginians, M. Fulvius the other Conſul ended 
the Siege of the Volſcinians, and by ſtarving them reduc'd a People that would have been unconquerable by 
force, becauſe of their deſperation. Upon the ſurrender of the place, thoſe inſolent ungrateful Libertines 
were tortur'd to death: the City it ſelf was demoliſh'd, and the relt of the Vol/cinians, with ſuch Slaves 
as had been obedient to their Maſters, went to thoſe places of ſettlement which were aflign'd to them. 
This War was likewiſe thought worthy of a Triumph, which the Conſul celebrated as if it had been over 


the Volſcinzans, the firſt day of November. The ſame year Cn. Cornelius and C. Marcius the Cenſors per- 


form'd the Luſtration, 29224 Citizens were polled, a great number, and almoſt incredible to one that con- 
fiders how many men were loſt in the Wars, which from the firſt foundation of Rome hardly ever ceaſed : 
as allo what multitudes of people were {wept away by the Plague and other malignant diſtempers which 
caus'd as great mortality as the Wars. But yet by communicating the freedoms of their City to Strangers, 
a Policy conſtantly praCtis'd ever fince the time of Romulus the p Sen thereof, the Commonwealth was 
render'd inſuperable by any loſſes or calamities whatſoever. For neither could the foils and damages it re- 
ceiv'd from Pyrrhus, nor the many Shipwracks in the firſt Punic War, nor could Thraſymen and Caune daſh 
and weaken its ſtrength ; but after its loſſes it reviv'd and flouriſh'd more gloriouſly than before. 


Whereas 
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Whereas in Greece thoſe great Maſters of Military Aﬀairs and not inferiour to the Romans, the Lacede- 


' monians, by reaſon of their prohibiting all Commerce with Strangers, could neither long maintain the Em- 


pire they had acquir'd, nor preſerve their private liberty always: but when one thouſand and no more Spar- 
tans fell in the Battel of Leuf&ra, the whole power of the City was broken by this one blow. Again, 
when at Sellafia fix thouſand of the Spartans had been kill'd, thwit whole liberty was loſt alſo. "But 
the Argives Inhabitants of the ſame Peloponneſus imparting the piviledges of their community to all their 
Neighbours, and uniting them to their own ſelves erected a glonous well-form'd Republick, a Republick 
that would have laſted it out for many years, had not the madneſs of ſome few Hot-headed Fellows pro- 
vok'd the Romans, who were then extending their Empire on every fide, to the ruin of themſelves and their 
Country too. Such diverſities of events muſt needs follow from ſuch different counſels and practives : 
for as it naturally follows, that a body refreſh'd by wholeſom nouriſhment to a juſt meaſure proves {ironger 
and more long-liv'd, than the ſame would have been, if, content barely with its inward moifture, it had 
refus'd all kind of aliment from without ; ſo thoſe Cities have ever been more flouriſhing, which knew 
how to make any thing their own which was excellent and praiſe-worthy, whatever Climate it was to be 
found in, than if they had follow'd the Manners of thole people ; who through an over-weening conceit 
of themſelves, deſpiſe what is not of their own Countries growth, and thereby rob themſelves of ſeveral 
fair ſupports and advantages both for the acquiring and the maintaining of their Power, 

The ſame year firſt gave butth to a very barbarous Cuſtom, afterwards immoderately practis'd ; for to ſpill 
humane blood for the gratifying of any rage, Fellow that was a looker on,atrived to be a publick paſtime 
and divertiſement. The Authors of which inhumane butchery were M. and D. Junius Brutus, who to 
adorn and folemnize their deceaſed Fathers funerals with ſome ſtrange and unheard of Rites and Devotions, 
ſet out a Match or Prize of Gladiators, which took mightily with the People. But the Peſtilence re- 
veng'd this injury done to Humanity, raging moſt violently for two years after, which upon conſulting the 
Sibyls Books was found to be a judgment ſent by the offended Deity to puniſh them. Therefore ſome luſpi= 
cion aroſe that their Worſhip and religious ceremonies were not duly perform'd and obſerved, and the Pon- 
tifs upon a ſtriRer inquiry into the matter found ſeveral Temples and Chappels turned into private Tene- 
ments, as allo one of the Veſtal Virgins ( called Caparonia ) guilty of Inceſt. Bur while her Indiftment 
was a drawing up ſhe prevented the Executioner by hanging her ſelf ; but he that debauched her and the 
ſervants that wete privy to the fat, were puniſhed according to Law. The Sacred Places were vindica- 
ted from all thoſe abuſes, whereby private perſons had profan'd them : and reſtor'd to the uſe they were at 
firſt intended for. After this a of —_—_— in the City, the Senate began to apply themſelves 
_ to the Aﬀeairs of the Commonwealth. And becauſe after the Conqueſt of Heeruria there was. no 

nemy in Italy appearing, it was reſolved that the new Conſuls ſhould paſs over with the Legions into 
Sicily. | 
The Conſuls were M. Valer. Maxim, tilled during his Honour Meſſala, and M. ORacilius Craſſus. 
Thele having luckily put over with their Forces into the Iſland, met afterwards a ſucceſs anſwerable to fo 
good a beginning ; for having firſt taken the City of the Adranizes after a ſhort Siege by ſtorm, whilſt 
they ſat down before c—_— the Aleſian Ambaſſadours arrived there, being ſent to ſurrender their 
Town : From whence the Conſuls taking their courſe into ſeveral parts of the Iſland, and a&ing with 
their Forces togerher, or ſeparately as occaſion required, ſpread the terrour of their Arms into the moſt di- 
ſtant parts of the Land : routing the Syracuſans and the Carthagintans, where-ever they met them. And 
ſo vigorous and eafie was their Conqueſt, whilſt they warmly purſu'd their good fortune, that a little while 
after no leſs than ſixty ſeven Towns were reckon'd which had become ſubject to the Romans. Of which 
number were the Tauromenttans and Cataneans. 

Upon which the Conſuls daily encreafing their Armies by the addition of as many Auxiliary Troops as they 
pleaſed to demand, were encouraged to incamp before Syracuſe it ſelf, deſigning to inveſt that place. Hiero 
tinding matters come to this paſs,and on the one hand diſtruſting his own,and the Carthaginian Power,whillt 
on the other he took the Romans for the honeſter Men, reſolves himſelf alſo to enter into Alliance with 
the Romans, and accordingly ſends Ambaſſadours with Inſtructions to conclude a Peace, The Romans 
were glad enough to diſſolve the League between Hero and the Carthaginians, chiefly becauſe hereby 
their Fogions would be better ſupplied with proviſions: for no Vietuals could be tranſported out of Iraly, 
the Carthaginians being Maſters of the Sea, and the Conſul the year before had received more harm for 
want of proviſion, than from the Enemy. But now Hzero being on their fide, the Territory of Syracuſe ſo 
well ftor'd with Proviſions was likely to afford all neceffaries for their Camp. Therefore they agreed upon 
theſe Articles : : 

« That whatſoever Places or Perfons Hiero had taken from the Romans, he ſhould reſtore them gras, 
<« and withal pay one hundred Talents: That he ſhould continue in an abſolute poſſeſſion of the City of 
« Syracuſe with all other places dependant thereupon, whereof Acre, Leontium, Megara, Elorus, Nitin, 
« and Tauromenium were the moſt confiderable. Ambaſſadours afterwards coming from Hzero, the Articles 
were interchang'd, and reciprocally confirmed, and the Senate decreed that a Peace be concluded with 
Hiero, which a little after was ratified by the People upon Cn. Atilins Calatinus's propoling the buſineſs 
to them. This League at firſt being made but for fifteen years laſted ever after. Whulſt Hiero accoſted 
the Roman grandeur with juſt and ſuitable reſpe&t, and they likewiſe requited his kindneſſes with as much 
generoſity and bounty, So that neither had any cauſe to repent of the Alliance contrafted between 
them. | 
When the repurt of the Peace with Syracuſe was nois'd abroad, Hannibal the Carthaginian, having 
come as far as Xiphonia on purpoſe to raiſe the Siege of Syracuſe, retreated more haſtily than he had ſet 
forwards. 

The Romans now having Hiero for their Ally and Aſſociate in the War, without delay, took in ſeveral 
Towns of the Carthaginians 3 and though from Adrano, a walled Town, and Macella after a Siege of ſe- 
veral days they had been repulſed; yet they reduc'd the Segeſtanes, who having kill'd the Punick. Gari- 
ſon, revolted ro rhem of their own accord ; beſides other reafons, theſe gave our that they favour'd the Ro- 
mans for Kindreds ſake, deriving their pedigree too from /Eneas, who eſcap'd from the flames of Troy, and 
ſhortly after the A/zeneans Joyn'd themſelves to the Romans : but as for Hilarws, Tyrittus and Aſcelus, they 
were forced to batter and ſtorm them: and therefore the conquered were more ſeverely treated. Ar 
which terrour the Thndaritanes ſeeing themſelves to be next the danger, and their Succours too far 
of, whilſt thev were conſidering about delivering up their Town to the Komaygs, were hinder'd by the 
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Carthaginians : for they gueſſing from the preſent junfure at what was in agitation, carried away the prin= 
cipal incns to Lilybeum for Eager, together with Corn, Wine, and other Ammunition. 

At this time the ſevere Diſcipline of Ofacilins Craſſus the Conſul was of great importance to the Public 
for he order'd thoſe Soldiers,who upon diſhonourable terms of ſafery,had ſufter'd themſelves to be treated as 
Slaves by Hannibal, to poſt themſelves without the Trenches, thus expoſing them perpetually to the Incur- 
fions of their Enemies, ſo that having no hopes but in their Valour they might become relolute and bold, 
and learn to defend themſelves rather by the gallantry of their Arms, than by the ſtrength of their Camp. 
Theſe things being done and the Winter was now approaching, the Conſuls leaving their places gariſon'd 
which were molt advantageous, return'd to Rome catrryirg the reſt of the Army into Italy, where a 
Taumph was decreed to M. Valerius who had been moſt ſucceſsful in the War : which he kept before the 
16th of March, for the Conquelt of Hero King of Sicily and the Carthagintans. A Dial which was born 
up among the Spoils was the more taken notice of, becauſe ſuch a thing had never been {een at Kome be- 
fore. Valerius having carried it away after the taking of Carana, placed it in the open Street near the 
Roſtra upon a Pillar. He allo poſted a Table wherein the Victory over the Syracuſans and Carthaginians 
was painted, upon one fide of the Curia Hoſtilia, which none ever did before him, but many after him: It 
15 certain that this Man was ſurnam'd Meſſalla from the City of Meſſina, but I wonder it ſhould be believed 
upon ſeveral conſiderable Authors teſtimonies,that this name was impos'd for the taking of that place, where- 
as the thing it ſelf manifeſtly ſhews, that this name was therefore impos'd, becaule Meſſina, which upon 
Appius Claudius's departure was by the Carthaginians and Hiero ſorely diſtrels'd, was by him deliver'd by 
drving the tirlt away, and winning the latter to his fide. 


NLVIII. The City of Rome in the mean while being afflifted with the Peftilence, it was reſolved that a Ditator 
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ſhould be nam'd to faiten the Nail. Cn. Fulvins Maximus Centumalus was declared Dictator : he chole 
Q. Marcins Philippns for his Lieutenant. The fame year a Colony was brought to Eſernza, as the year be=- 
fore there had been one planted at Firmum, and another, as ſome will have it, at Caſtrum. 

L. Poſthumius Megellus, and Q. Mamilius Vitulus were afterwards made Conſuls, ard both of them have 
Sicily aflign'd for their Province, but they had onely two Legions allotted them :* this being judg'd a ſuff= 
cient Army, now the War was become leſs burthenſom, upon Hzero's coming into the League ; and as 
for Victuals they thought it might be eaſier provided, the tewer men were ſent over. 

The Conſuls with their Forces having arriv'd in Sicily, and drawn together the Auxiliaty Bodies of their 
Allies, whillt they patled by places of lefſer moment, converted their main effort upon Agrigentum relolting 
to befiege ir, This place had been plentifully furniſhed with all neceſſaries by the Carthagmmans, who in- 
tended it for their Head-Quarters. For when they faw that Hrero had left them, and that the Romans ap- 
plyed themſelves in good earneſt to the bufineſs of Sicily, concluding that more diligent preparations tor 
the War were neceſſary to be made on their part alſo, they ſent at firit the beſt part of their preſent Forces 
into Sardinia, to he in wait upon the Coaſt of Tzaly, that by this terrour they might divert the Xomans 

\ from Sicily, or at leaſt oblige them to fight there with a ſmaller Army than they would have done. But 
the Romans being ſtill ſtrong enough both to defend their own, and to bring a freſh Army into S:cily, dil- 
ppointed in theſe their hopes they hir'd great numbers of Soldiers out of Liguria and Gaul, and greater 

t from Spain : and withal put a great quantity of proviſions into Agrigentum ; deſigning it for the Gra- 
nary and Retreating-place of their Armies, as being a Town for its convenient Site and capaciouſnels fit- 


_ ted for that purpoſe above any other which they held in S:c:ly. 


This place therefore being made the Scene of the preſent War, the Conſuls having obliged the Car 
thaginians to retire within their Fortitications, incamp'd at a mile diſtance fiom thence. Corn was then 
ripe in the Fields ; and becauſe the Siege was like to be a long one, the Soldiers out of a defire to reap 
and gather in the Corn rov'd further than they ſhowld, when the Enemy lay ſo near them. And the Cartha- 
ginians cunningly laying hold of this opportunity had made preat ſlaughters of them, but that the Roman 
Soldiers by their Valour had. repair'd, whatever damage they had incurr'd through their neghgence. For 
the Forragers not being able to ſtand the ſudden ſhock of the Ga the Carthapmians proceeded forwards 
to the very Tents of the Romans, and dividing their Forces ſome endeavour'd to ruin their Palliſado, whillt 
the others fought with their out-Guards, that were polted for defence of the Camp. Then was the time, 
when ſtrictnels of Military Diſcipline reſcu'd the Roman Army from hazard and deltrudtion. 

For it being a capital Crime among the Romans for any man to deſert his Station, the Guards entertain- 
ing no hopes of ſafety by flight, though they were for number much inferiour ro the Enemy, received them 
with great Valour, many of their own men being flain, and more of the Enemies, until the teſt of the 
Army was drawn in Battalia to relieve them in this ſtreſs and difficulty. Hereupon the Enemy was rout- 
ed on that ſide, and thoſe who had almoſt taken their Trenches were circumvented, and the Romans chaſed 
the reſt to the Walls of the Town. * 

This accident made the Romans for the future more cautious in the matter of forraging, and the Ene- 
mies more timerous to ſally out. Their Recounters afterwards /abating as to their vigour, whill! the Car- 
thaginians made but ſeldom any excurſion, and that onely for a bruſh, they. thought it expedient to divide 
therc Forces, and to attack the Town on two Quarters, on the one fide of Eſculapins's Temple, and the 
way that leads to Heraclea, Their Camp was intrench'd and fortified round towards the City to prevent 
Sallies, and on the other fide for defence againſt Aggreſſors, and to ſtop up all Avenues whereby ary pro= 
viſion might be conveyed into the Town. The ſpace in the middle between the two Camps was forritied 
and guarded with ſeveral Courts of Guard. 

In all which Afﬀairs they were much aſliſted and further'd by thoſe S:icil;ans, who had lately ſwore feal- 
ty to them: whereof there were now one hundred thouſand on the Romans fide. Proviſions ailo were 
convey'd by the ſame perſons to Erbeſſus, from which place ( for it ſtood but a little way off ) the Rem:ms 
themſelves afterwards fetch'd it into their Camp]: inſomuch that they had plevty thereof. 

In this condition the Siege laſted almoſt five Months, whilſt neither fide having got any great advan- 
tage towards a Victory, ( nothing but Skirmiſhes having paſs'd between them ) at length the Punic Af- 
fairs began to decline, for becauſe a vaſt multitude, no leſs than fifty thouſand men cooped up fo long in 
one Town had conſumed almoſt all their Proviſions, and that no Recruits could be hoped for, the Romans 
diligently blocking and watching all the Avenues, the minds of the befieged what by their preſent evils, 
and what by the expeRation of approaching miſeries were mightily diſmay'd. 
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Hannibal therefore the Son of Giſz5 ( who was the Carthaginians chief Commander at Agrigentum ) by 
frequent Meſſages craving help againlt their preſent ſcarcity and dangers, Hanno the Elder with ſome Sol- 
diers afterwards levied, and Elephants, is ſent over into Siczly to the number of fifty thouſand Foot, fix 
thouſand Horſe and fixty Elephants, who being arrived at Lilybeum with theſe Forces he marched thence 
towards Heraclea, and immediately ſome came and offered to ſurrender Erbeſſus into his hands ; and by 
their means having made himſelf Maſter of Erbeſſus, from whence till then Proviſions us'd' to be fetch'd 
to ſerve the Roman Camp, he ſeem'd ro have atchiev'd an Exploit of no ſmall moment, whilit thus by 
debarring the Romans from all ſupplies, he incommoded them no leſs, than they did the Agrigentines. And 
now they had oftentimes conſulted about raiſing the Siege, and once were in a manner reſoly'd to quit the 
deſign as unfeaſible, had not Hzero trying every way, by ſtealth convey'd ſome Corn and other necefſa- 
ries into the Roman Camp, and thereby adminiſtred a littſe relief to their preſent wants, and necel- 


ſities. 

Hanno obſerving that the Romans were much afflited with Famine, and .other maladies that attended ir : 
whilſt on the contrary his Army was ſtrong and healthy, refolv'd to approach nearer to them, and bs 
try the fortune of a Battel, if he ſhould have an opportunity for the ſame. Taking therefore along with 
him fifty Elephants and the reſt of the Army he marches out of Heraclea, and ſends the Numidian Horſe 
to Scout before the Romans Camp, thereby to decoy their Horſe, and drill them on into an Ambuth laid 
for them. When the Numidians, as they were order'd, contemptuouſly rode up to the Conſul's Camp ; 
the Romans allied forth, and routed them, at the firſt making reſiltance, and afterwards purſu'd them upon 
high ipeed, as they were flying back diſorderly that way by. which they knew Hanno was coming. The 
further therefore they conins this purſuit, their retreat to their own Camp was made the more difficult, 
and many of them were ſlain, when they were met with by freſh Forces, and that thoſe, who fled be- 
fore, wheel'd about to incloſe them. 

Ttns Event rais'd in Hanno great hopes of an intire Victory, and thereupon he poſted his Army upon an 
Eminence, called Torus, at a Mile and a halfs diſtance from the Roman Camp. It might have been ex- 
pected, that two ſuch great Armies ſo near to one another ſhould have joyn'd Battel ſooner, which was 
deferr'd the longer, becauſe both fides were affraid to venture all upon the fortune of one Battel. There= 
fore whilſt Hanno ſeem'd more defirous to fight, the Romans ſtirr'd not out of their ſtrong Holds, becauſe 
the Enemy-was numerous, and elevated wi ſucceſs, and therefore an over-match to a people cow'd and 
terrified with the loſs of their Cavalry. But when they found that becauſe of their timidity the-Spirits of 
their Allies began to Tag, and the Enemy to take heart upon it, and withal that they were like to wage 
a forer War with their hungry ſtomachs than with the Enemy, they reſfolv'd to fight. Harnno upon this 
_ likewiſe to draw back and flinch, and to fear every thing. 

wo Months were ſpent in this manner, whilſt beſides ſome Skirmiſhes which paſſed daily, no aftion 


.of greater moment was performed. At laſt upon the frequent importunities of Hawnibal, who lent Meſ- 
ſengers daily, and alſo gave figns often by fire, how that the beg could no longer ſubfiſt for want of 


Victuals, and that many ran over to the Enemy being forced by the ſcarcity, he relolved to put off the 
Battel no longer : Hannibal alſo being order'd to ſally out with his men at the ſame time ; which when the 
Conſuls underſtood, they kept quiet within their Camp. Hanno upon this began-more boldly to brave 
them with his Army in Battalia, ahd when none durſt oppoſe him, to advance to the Romans Lines and 
Trenches defying them to fight him, and upbraiding them with cowardice for not venturing. They being 
contented to have repulſed the Enemy by light Skirmiſhes from their Paliſadoes, neither oppos'd them with 
their Army in order of Battel ; nor went in purſuit of them when they retir'd. Thus having done for ſe- 
veral days, and the Carthaginians _ now grown confident that the Romans dutſt venture no further, 
L. Poſthumius the Conſul wiſely turn'd the Enemies contempt to his own advantage ; for having very fi- 
lently put his men in array, and keeping them within the Trenches, he ſent out ſome ſmall detachments 
to drive away the Carthaginians who attack'd them as they were wont : and by light Skirmiſhes and Com- 
bats kept them in play from break of day till fix a Clock. Then at laſt when the Enemies retreated, he 
pour'd the Legions out of his Camp upon them. y 

Hanno, though he ſaw he muſt fight contrary to his judgment, boldly 'engag'd the Enemy, fo that the 
Battel continued doubtful till the Evening ; but the Romans having refecthed themſelves well with meat, 
and being prepar'd for the work could better endure thirſt, heat and labour ; whereas the Carthaginians 
by ſtanding, and hunger being tir'd before the Batte] began, made the fainter reſiſtance, their ſtrength ſtill 
decaying, the longer the Battel continued, till at Jaſt the Mercenaries, who made the Vanguard, could no 
longer ſuſtain the Shock : nor did they onely quit their ground, but retiring fearfully among the Elephants 
and the other ranks behind them diſordered the whole Army, and forced them to fly before the Enemy, who 
bore up ſtifly upon them. Matters likewiſe fell out luckily , on the other fide of the Camp at the ſame 
time, and Hannibal after a Sally made more to his own than his Enemies damage, was beaten back into 
the Town, The Carthaginians Camp was taken, three Elephants wounded, thirty kill'd, and eleven taken 
by the Romans. The men far'd much alike : Of ſo great an Army but very few eſcaped with the General 
to Heraclea. 

The beſieged after this blow not ſeeing any proſpe& of Relief, but being hopeleſs of ſafety, were af- 
fetted with great conſternation ; when Hannibal ( making the beſt of a bad Market) having obſerved 
that the Romans partly through the fatigues of labour, and partly through exceſs of joy were grown more 
lazy and remiſs in keeping Guards, got out of the Town with the Mercenaries : and having thrown ſome 
hurdles filled with ftraw, and prepar'd beforehand into the Ditch, paſſed over, and gor pretty far on his 
ſourney : till the Komans at break of day underſtanding what was done, overtook part of the Rear of his 
Army, and cut them off, but Hannibal with the reſt ſaved themſelves. The a—_— ſeeing them= 
ſelves forſaken by the Carthaginians, cut off many of thoſe who remained in the Town, partly for anger, 
and partly ro ingratiate themſelves with the Conquerour : and yet for all this the Town was plunder'd, and 
above twenry five thouſand Freemen ſold for Slaves. After this manner was Agrigentum taken after ſeven 
Months Siege, to the great glory and advantage of the Romans, but yet with great effuſion of blood ; 
for above rhirty thouſand of the Conſular Armies and the Auxihiaries by ſundry fates periſhed during that 
Siege : for which reaſon as alſo becauſe no great a&tion could be undertaken for the Winters near ap- 


proaching, they return'd to Meſſina. 
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The next year after L. Valerius Flaccus, and T. Ogcilins Craſſus, being Conſuls, went Commanders 
into Sicily. The former Generals in hopes of a Triumph returning to Rome. The Carthaginians by ſending 
out a Fleet in ſhew as it were to cruiſe upon the Coaſt of Traly, thought to divert the new Conſuls from go- 
ing in hand with the Szc:/;an Expedition ; but they placing ſeveral Companies of Soldiers along the Coaſt 
to hinder the Enemies deſcent, put over notwithſtanding into the Iland. ® 

Then there were many Towns of Siczly which ſurrendred, being tertified by the late Example of the 
deſtruction of Agrigentum ; nor did the Carthagmians withſtand them, being beſides their late defeat, per- 
plex'd alſo upon the account of the ſeditious humours of their mercenary Soldiers. The Garls eſpecially 
mutinying for ſome months Arrears due unto them. To be reveng'd of whom Hanno contriv'd . this cun- 
ning Plot ; pacifying them with fair words he bad them be quiet a little while, and tells them withal, 
that he had in his Eye a certain nch City, of whoſe Conqueſt he was every day furer : and out of the 
booty thereof, he paſſes his word that the Gauls ſhould be abundantly fatisfied for the delay of their 
payment. Being thus amus'd, and even ready to conn him thanks, at a convenient time he practiſes with 
a Steward of his, in whom he repoſed great confidence, that he ſhould go in the form of a Renegade-to 
Conſul 08acilius, as if he had falfify'd and imbezled his Accounts, and inform him that the Night fol- 
lowing four thouſand Gauls were to take pofſeſlion of Entella, which was to be betray'd unto them, and 
might be circumvented by Ambuſh. The Conſul looking on it as a thing worth the taking notice of, though 
he could not truſt the deſertors word, yet detaches out a party of choice Men for the buſinels. "The Gauls 
likewiſe deceiv'd by Harnno came on : whom the Romans attack'd, and there atole a ſharp Combar, where=- 
in all the Gauls being ſlain, whilſt = were reloly'd to fell their lives as dear as they could, brought double 
Joy to _ who cunningly chaſtiſed the inſolence of his Mercenaries, and that with no {mall damage 
to the Enemy. 

About this time the Prztor Minucius preferr'd a Bill to the Senate about bringing the Water of the 
River Aniens into the City, the charge of which Work the Cenſor M. Curins had undertaken to defray 
before out of the booty taken from the Enemy ; but there aroſe ſeveral hindrances, which made the bu- 
fineſs to be deferr'd for nine years after, when the matter was revived again, and Curius, and Fulvius Flac 
cus were made Surveyors of the Work : but Curius dying within five days after left the glory of finiſhing 
it ſolely to Fulvius. 

About the ſame time Hamzlcar came from Carthage to Sicily to ſucceed Hanno: for when Harno after 
his defeat at Agrigentum return'd home, he fell into great diſgrace among the Carthaginians, who after 
they had ſet fix thouſand Crowns fine upon his head, took away his Commiſſion of General, That this 
Hamilcar was the Father of Hannibal, who commanded in the following Punic War, has been de- 
liver'd falſly by ſome, who were miltaken through the likeneſs of their names. For Hamilcar the Father 
of Hannibal in the latter end of that War came in his younger days Generaliffimo into Sicily. Bur ſuch 
was the Renown of the Man, that the aGts of another Hamilcar an 9bſcurer Perſon were aſcribed to Barca 
Hamilcar the famouſeſt of any that was ever known by that Name. 

This Hamilcar, the Succeſſor of Hanno, ſeeing the Romans far Superiour to him in Foot durſt not attempt 
any of the mid-land Towns, nor delcend from the Mountains into the Champaign Country, but being 
ſtrong in Shipping, whereby he became abſolute Maſter of the Sea, with that part of his Forces he was 
very active, and having ſent another Hamilcar to waſt the Coaſt of Traly, himſelf cruifing about Siczly.cafily 
recover'd moſt of the Maritime places, which had ſubmitted to the Romans. So that whilſt the Romans 
eaſily conquer'd and defended thoſe places, which lay farther up in the CBuntry, and the Carthagimians 
ha on the Sea-coaſts, their hopes and fears were countespoiſed ; nor could it eafily-be judg'd, which 
fide ſhould get the better on't in the War. 
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Florus his Epitome of the Seventeenth Book of Livy. 


Ch. Cornelius the Conſul circumvented by the punick, Fleet, and wheedled out under colour of a Parley, 
treacherouſly taken Priſoner. C. Duilius the Conſul had an Engagement with the ſaid Fleet and beat 
them, being the firſt Roman that ever Triumph'd for a Victory at Sea. For which reaſon he had the Ho- 
our 4s long as he liv'd, when he went from Supper, to have Muſick, and a lighted Flambeau carried 
before him. L. Cornelius the Conſul overthrows the Sardinians and Corlicans, aud Hanno the Carthaginian 
General. The Conſul Attilius Calatinus, having raſbly drawn his Army into a very diſadvantageous p.ace 
where they were ſurrounded by the Carthaginians, z5 brought off by the Courage and diligence of M. Cal- 
pharnius one of his Colonels, who with a Regiment of three hundred Foot deſperately [allied out and diverted 
the Enemy. Whilſt the Army made their eſcape, Annibal a Carthaginian Admiral having loſt the greateſt 
part of his Fleet in an Engagement, u by his own men crucified. 


NO W the fourth year of the Ca#:haginian War was ended, nor had the Romans any cauſe either to 

repent at either their courage or fortune. For in all the Battels they _— either with the Car- 
thaginians or Syracuſans, they came off victorious ; they had taken fome rich places by Storm ; others ſur- 
xendred themſelves unto them upon Articles : but when the War was waged in the Ifland, and that nei- 
ther proviſions of Vidttuals, nor recruits of Men could be conveyed thither to ſerve the turn, and allo that 
the Carthaginian Navies by their ſudden and free deſcents, not onely infeſted the Sicilian Towns next the 
Sea, being themſelves out of all harms-way, but alſo by waſting the Coaſt of Traly endamag'd the Roman 
Territories, and leffen'd their reputation in the World ; whilſt in the interim Africa was tree from —_— 
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and exempt from all the calamities and preſſures of War. The Nobility therefore and Commons of Rome 
having duly deliberated upon the matter, made an Ordinance for building a Navy, that fo they might be in 
a polture not onely to fight with the Carthaginians by Land, as they began, but likewiſe try their fortune 
by Sea. ; h "23 
This was the firſt time the Romans ſet their minds in good earneſt to the buſineſs of Shipping : which 
as they boldly undertook, ſo they no leſs popu accompliſhed. So that it might be juſtly ſaid, That 
the Romans might challenge the Empite of the World as their due : who when they were to fight with 


the molt experienc'd Seamen wanted neither Courage to eſſay, Prudence to manage, nor Reſolution to go * 


through with the Work. For although till then the Romans were ſuch ſtrangers to the Maritime Aﬀais, 
that they had not one Man among them who had ever ſeen a Sea-tight, no Ships of War, nor any skilful 
Shipwrights ; yet reſolutely applying themſelves to the point they ſoon put out to Sea, fought and over- 
came thoſe who for many Ages had been counted the moſt experienc'd Seamen, $ 

The Perſons conſtituted Superviſors for the building of the Ships were Luc. Cornelius, Scipio Afina, and 
C. Duilius who had newly entred upon their Conſujſhips, They had one Galley of five banks of Oars 
which when Claudius was upon his paſſage crols the Streight, out of an eager defire to fight had drawn 
too near ſhore, and ran aground in the ſhallow Water, ſo that the Soldiers that were upon the Land took 
ir. The Conſul order'd that the whole Armada ſhould be built after the form of that Veſſel, and they 


ply'd the work fo eloſely that within fixty days after the felling of the Timber a Navy of one hundred and 


fixty Veſſels lay ar Anchor : nor did the Conſuls ſet forwards this Expedition with lets cunning, than in- 
duſtry. For judging it unadviſable to hazard a Battel with unskilful Rowers, and likewiſe being unwil- 
ling to have the time of action taken. up in exercifing them; they found out a device, which at fic(t 
ſight may ſeem ridiculous, but in the event it proved very commendable. For while the Veſſels were 
uilding, the Rowers were taught to handle the Oar fitting upon the dry Land, being ſeated in the ſame 
ranks as if they were aboard the Galleys, with the Boatſwain ſitting in the middle they were commanded 
as he gave the word, either to pluck at the Oars or to reſt, as they do at Sea, By which preluſory exer- 
Ciſe they arrived to ſo much Kill, that afterwards, the Galleys being launch'd, when they had given 
ſome Specimens of their Art in the Work it ſelf the Conſuls now confided in them, and ventur'd their 
own and the lives of their men in their hands. | 
Afterwards, when the lots for the Provinces had been drawn, the command of the Land-forces fell to 
Duilius's ſhare, and that of the Fleet to Cn. Cornelius, who taking with him ſeventeen Galleys went to 
Meſſana to provide neceſlaries againſt the arrival of the Fleet, which he commanded to follow as faſt as 
it could : but before the Fleet could enter the Streight he fell into the Enemies hands. This was effected 
partly through the policy of one Boodes Lieutenant to Hannibal the Carthaginian General, and paitly 
through the Conluls credulity, who believing ſome Lipareans ſuborn'd by the Enemy raſhly conceived 
'hopes of taking wo. uu by treachery. There being hemm d in by the Punic Fleet he reſolved to fight his way 
through them : had not Boodes by another trick enticed him and the Officers to come aboard his Ship, pre- 
tending to treat about Conditions of Peace with the Carthaginians. As ſoon as they were come, they were 
put in Chains, which ſo terrified the reit thar the yielded themſelves to the Enemy without {ttiking a ſtroak, 
and Boodes having taken all the Ships ſent the Captives to Carthage. | | | 
The Carthaginian General afrerwards committed ſuch anotherwmiſtake, which was therefore the more 
infamous, becauſe the Conſuls overſight by ſo late an Example might have taught him more wit. He had 
been inform'd that the Roman Fleet failing along the Coaſt of Iraly was on its way towards the Streights, 
and that now it could ot be far off, _ therefore to view the Fleet at a near diltance, and to in- 
form himſelf of the number of the Ships and the Romans skill and dexterity in this new Trade, he put 
forwards with fifty Galleys : and thinking himſelf ſecure of future events, his Navy riding in a con- 
fuſed manner, as 15 uſual, when there is no danger within ken, he fell in ſuddenly with the Roman Fleet, 
ſailing in good order at the point of a Promontory : .ſo that he was routed before he har! prepared himſelf 
to fight ; and having loſt the beſt part of the Fleet he had much ado to eſcape. huvinz been reduc'd to 
the utmolt danger. The Fleet that had got the Victory, having heard of Cornelius's misfortune, ſent Mcfſen- 
ers to Duilius to inform him of their arrival, and withal made themſelves ready for rhe Battel ; for they 
ad intelligence that the reſt of the Carthaginian Fleet was riding near them. There whiltt they ſeriouſly 
con''dered the inconveniences of their own Ships, which being 1l] contriv'd and built after a bungling 
manier could not compare with the Carthapginian Galleys for ſwiftneſs, one of them deviſed a certain En- 
cine to hold faſt Ships, called afterwards a Crow. | 
The form of it was thus 3 There was a round ſtrait piece of Wood four fathom long, and nine inches 
thick with a Pulley at the end of it, faſtned to the Prow of the Veſſel, to which was fitted another En=- 
ine Scala made of ſeveral crols boards, (trongly nailed together. In this Engine there was left an oblong 
Kot, through which it was to be clap'd upon the Beam and (o faſtned to it, [2 the ſpace of ſixteen foot 
the leffath of the Beam : but the reſt of the Engine that was not joyn'd to the Beam, being about eight 
foot hung as it were by certain joints, fo that it could be eafily lifted up and let down upon occafion : At 
the end of this Engine there was faſten'd a very ſtrong ſharp piece of iron, with a ring at the head of it; from 
which a Rope was tied that reached through the Pulley, and ſo to the Deck. Now when they pulled 
the Rope to them, the'Engine was raiſed, when they let it go, it fell down, faſtening with its ſharp 
claws, and grappling fait whatever it laid hold of, 
Mean while Dwuilius leaving his Landeforces with the Tribunes arriv'd with the Fleet : and underſtanding 
that the Country round about Myle had been waſted by the Enemy he made to ſhore with the whole 
Fleet. The Carthagmians were glad of this, promiſing themſelves ſure Victory againſt Mid-landers, 
and no Seamen. But they became Examples to inſtruct Men, that no Enemy ought ſo much to be delpis'd 
as to render any one lels cautious and wary in dealing with them. | 
Hannibal Captain General of the Galleys, who led his Forces from Agrigentum, was aboard a ſeven 
Oar'd Galley of King Pyrrhus ; the reſt of the Fleet followed her : not in Squadrons and order of Battel, 
but every one made up towards the Enemy with eager haſt, through.contempt of them. When they were 
got nearer, and ſaw the Prows of the Ships armed with thoſe tertible Engines , they ſtood ill for a 
while w-0:d:ing at the novelty of the ſight. But at length , whilſt the forwardeſt of thoſe ſenſleſs 
f: llows 12e:'d and ſcoffed that ill-favour'd device, the foremoſt Veſſels advanc'd very furiouly. When 
the Croc being ſuddenly let down, where they lighted upon any Ship, pierc'd the boards through, ſo 
that the $tuip was not atle to move, but ſtood (till. _ Roman Soldiers, if it ſo happen'd that the "- 
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ſels were grapp['d on the ſides, puſhed forward and from every quarter boarded the Enemy :Nhut when the 
Prows were onely ſeiz'd upon, by the Beam and the Bridg adjoyning two Soldiers paſs'd over,)and that the 
more eaſily, becauſe the ledges of the Engine ſtanding knee=high afforded ſafer going and ſujer footing. 
For the foremoſt holding their Targets before them defended their Faces from the Enemies IDaits ; thole 
that followed behind on either hand held their Targets even to the ledges of the Engine : Thus their 
ſides being defended, they attacked the Enemy hand to hand ; ſo that there was no tilting of Beaks one 
againſt the other, but they fought as it were a pitch'd Batrel, and each man ſtood his ground. And kence. 
it was that the Romans being the ſtronger men, eaſily obtained the V iftory over Ight-armed Soldiers, who 
truſted to the ſwiftneſs of their Ships, more than to their Arme, 

There were about thirty Galleys of the Carthaginians taken, among which the Admiral with ſeven 
banks of Oars was one. But Hannibal _— leap'd out of the Galley which was juſt then taken into the 
Long-boat, eſcap'd falling into the Enemies hands, and having difpatch'd an expres polt-haſt to Carthage, 
that might outgo the very fame of this defeat, cunningly warded off the puniſhment that hurs over 
his head for his ill-lucceſs. For the Meſſenger entring into the Council-Chamber, as if all was well, con- 
ſulted the Senate, whether they thought fit they ſhould encounter the Roman Fleer. To which when all 
anſwer'd, that they muſt do fo, and that too out of hand, ſays he, he has done ſo aheady and has come 
off by the worſt, Thus whit they durſt not accule an ation, which before 1t was done, every man 
ſeem'd to approve, the General was clear'd from all capital puniſhment, loſing onely his Commillion of 
Captain of the Calleys, 

ut after the Generals defeat the reſt of the Carrhaginian Fleet ( for the greateſt part by far remain'd ) 
were at a ſtand as to what they ſhould do. They could not in honour quit the Battel, having receiv'd no 
loſs, and not one man urging and preſling upon them. Again to attempt the Roman Galleys feem'd hazar- 
dous for fear of their Crows. At length coming up in a half-Moon, and trying all their tricks, when 
they ſaw the beaks of the Galleys with thoſe terrible Engines on every fide planted againſt them, they fell 
off, and bad adieu to all hopes of Viftory. Of the Carthaginian Fleet fourtcen Veſſels ate ſaid to have 
been ſunk in that ingagement, and thirty one taken with ſeven thouſand men, after that three thouſand 
had dy'd in the Battel. 

Thus fought Duzlius the Conſul, near the Iſtes of Lipara, againſt the Carthaginians, from whence the Ro- 
mans who +, ſome advantage,. but more glory and renown. The Conſul with the Land-forces marched 
to Segeſta, which he deliver'd, after it had been reduc'd by the Carthaginians to the utmoſt danger. Then 
he took Macil/a by ſtorm, Hamilcar not daring to oppoſe him ; and having encourag'd and afſur'd the Con= 
fedezxate Towns of Sicily, in the end of Summer return'd to Rome. 

At whoſe departure the Punic Aﬀairs began to revive again, For firſt the Romans having lolt a great 
many men were forc'd to raiſe the Siege of Muſiſtratus after ſeven Months. Afterwards upon a feud arifing 
between them and the Auxiliaries, when the Conſederate Forces had encamped apart from the Legions be- 
tween whe» and Therme, Hamilcar reſolving to make his advantage of their humourſom temper, in a 
ſudden Afault flew about four thouſand of them, and the groſs of the Roman Army was like to have keen 
involv'd in the ſame ruiv. Then it was that Hannibal won ſeveral Towns partly by force, and partly by 
treachery 3 which news though they were ſorry to hear at Rome, yet thele loſſes were eſteen!d but incon= 
fiderable if compar'd with their Victory at Sea. For whereas the Romans had hitherto onely fgnaliz'd 
themſelves by their invincible courage in Land fights, they were very glad (and not without caule ) tht 
they had purchas'd ſo much glory and reputation in Maritime Afﬀairs alſo. From whence they began to 
conceive great hopes of the ſucceſs of the War : and judg'd the Author of ſo great an Exploit worthy of 
unuſual Honour. 

Duilius therefore firſt celebrated a Naval Triumph over the Sicilians and the Carthaginian Fleet the 2 4th 
day of February, and the State allow'd further, fince not content with that Honour , he had himlelf af- 
ſum'd another without any Preſident for the ſame, that when he return'd from Supper, he thould have 
Muſick and Flambeaus to attend him home. There was alſo by an Order of the Senate, a Triumphal 
Arch of white Parian Marble adorn'd with beaks of Ships ſet up in the Forum, which is to be ſeen to 
this day, with an Inſcription ſhewing the number of the Veſſels ſunk, and taken, and alſo what Money 
was taken : but time has defac'd ſeveral words. Nevertheleſs it is apparent enough, that thete were thirty 
ſeven thouſand Seſterces of Gold taken, of Silver coyn'd above one hundred thouſand, of Braſs two Mil- 
lions and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. , | 

This Solemnity ended, C. Duilius call'd an Aﬀembly of the People, where L. Cornelius $ cipio, C. Aqui- 
lius Florus are made Conſuls ; the Senate appointed the Provinces for the Conſuls Sicily and the Navy. 
The Perſon that was to command at Sea, was permitted to put over into Sardinia, if he thought it advan=- 
tageous for the Public ; and when the Lot fell upon C. Cornelis he went out with the Fleet equipped in 
all oints. This was the firſt Voyage the Romans ever made into Sardinia and Corſica. | 

heſe Jſles are fo neatly ſituated, that a man would think them both to be but one : but yet the nature 
of the Climate and Soil, and conſequently the tempers of the people do very much differ. The Ancients 
call'd Sardinia, Ichnuſa, for its reſemblance to the print of a mans foot, as alſo Sandaliats. Afterwards they 
ſay, that one Sardus the Son of Hercules the Lybian gave the Iſland, which he much frequented, the pre- 
ſent name. The Poets alſo deliver, how that the Grecians with one Ariſteus, as likewiſe the Tyrians after 
the Trojan Watrs came to thoſe places. The Country for fruitfulneſs and bigneſs 1s not much inferiour to 
the largeſt and fruitfuleſt of thoſe Iſles that lie in that Sea : being excellent for breeding Cattel, very 
fruitful in Corn, and rich in Mines, eſpecially Silver ; but yet it has no ſuch good Air, and in the account: 
of Strangers it loſes much of the glory of its fertility by reaſun of the unhealthineſs thereof : which in 
Summer 18 very unwholſom, eſpecially in the rankeſt places. | 

Beſides, it produces an herb like Mint, which is a ſtrong Poiſon : and being eaten caſts men into fits, 
and by a violent convulſion of the Nerves, cauſes ſuch a diſtorſion of the Mouth and Lips, as is ſeen in 
Laughter. The juice proves deadly, unleſs after vomiting ſome Milk and Metheglin be preſently drank ; 
for ſo the preſent force of the Poiſon is ſtop'd, and afterwards ſuch Remedies cure the other il effects of 
it, as are preſcribed in Convulſion : there 1s alſo a little Creature there call'd So/puga, which kills thoſe 
who fit upon it ere they are aware : it is a kind of Emet, and does the miſchict the more dangerouſly, 
becauſe being ſuch a very ſmall thing, it cannot be ſeen : and thoſe who are ignorant of the nature of it, 
are not ara thereof when they ſee it. The Sard; are a medley of Barbarians, who if they are left ty 


themſelves, chuſe rather to live by Robbery, than Husbandry, Their Arms are a Target and a thert Sword, 
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For Armour they wear quilts made of the skins of thoſe Rams which that Country breeds, being hairy like 
Goats, and not bearing Wool as others do. The Metropolis of the Country is Carols, lying towards Af- 
frica, and peopled from thence ; —_— excellent Harbour. | 

Corſica 15 neither for bigneſs nor Riches comparable to Sardinia, yet among thoſe Iſlands, it is ſuppos'd 
to obtain the third place for magnitude. "The Inhabitants ſay, that it had its name from a certain Woman 
named Corſa, from whoſe Herd a Bull paſs'd over out of Liguria into this Ile : by the Greeks it 15 calle+ 
Cyrnus. It is mountainous, rugged, and in many places unpaſſable : and conſequently breeds a Pecple 
yoid of all civility, and almoſt as ſavage as Brutes, When they are taken Priſoners they never become 
tractable, but either through impatience of labour and reſtraint make away with themſelves, or elſe through 
their dulneſs and ſtubbornnels become troubleſom to their Maſters. There is good ſtore of Honey in the 
Iſland, but it is harſh of taſt, and ſuch as is made of Box-tree bloſſoms, which is counted very wholſom 
Honey, and it is thought that men in Corſica live long, becaule they generally uſe it. They have but few 
Towns, and thoſe bur ill ſtock'd with people, they reckon about thirty of them : the chiefeſt whereof are 
Aleria a Colony of Phocenſians, and Nicea of the Hetrurians. The Air is here likewiſe foggy and unwhol- 
{om, and the Coaſt Harbourlels. 

With thele Nations the Carthaginians warred a long while, and made themſelves Maſters of both the 
Iſlands, excepting ſuch places as they could not come at: but becauſe it was eaſier to conquer than civi- 
lize a headitrong barbarous People ; among other devices they us'd to keep them under, they deſtroyed 
all the Corn in the Country, whereby the Inhabitants might be forc'd to furniſh themſelves _ proviſions 
out of Africa, and made 1t death to any of them to ſow any Corn again : till by long cuſtom they were 
civiliz'd, and ſubmitted themſelves to the Yoke more patiently, : 

L. Cornelius then made an Expedition to theſe Iſlands : and firſt he took Aleria a Town in Corſica : and 
afterwards eafily and without any danger over-ran all the reſt. From thence as he was going tor Sardinia, 
the Carthaginian Fleet met him, which the Conſul attack'd and routed before they could come to cloſe 
tizghting. In the next place he marched againſt Olbia ; but tinding the Carthaginian Fleet lying in the 
Port, and not judging himſelf ſtrong enough in Foot to beſiege a place ſo well torritied and gariton'd, he 
quitted that deſign for the prefent : and return'd homewards to take in more men. 

Art the ſame time the Slaves deſign'd ro make an Inſurreftion, which was fortunately quaſh'd in the firſt 
breaking out : and thereby freed the Commonwealth from that great trouble and diſturbance which it was! 
like to have created. There had been great numbers of Seamen preſs'd from the Countries lately con- 
quer'd for the ſervice of the Fleet, molt of them Samnitzes. Now thele being unwilling to go to Sea 
complain'd in private of their condition, and became {o tranſported with rage, that they reſolved to rific, 
and burn the Ciry. . There were three thouſand Slaves who joyn'd in this Plot, the Confpiracy daily ga- 
thering more ſtrength, when Erius Potzlius a Captain of the Auxiliaries cuntngly defeated and ruimn'd all 
the Deſign: For making as if he were one of the ſame Party, he exactly legin'd all their Intrigues : 
found out the quality, number and names of all the Conſpirators : as allo the times and places, when any 
thing was to be attempted. And now he was ready to make a diſcovery of the whole to the Senate, but 
he could not have an opportunity to go to the Senate-houle : for the Sammires follow'd him always, fo 
that he could not perform his deſign ; till by a cunning wheedle he perſuaded them, that when the Senate 
were ſitting they thould go in crouds to the Forum, and there cry out, that they had been cheated in the 
meaſuring of their Corn : telling them, that an opportunity would ariſe from thence for them, either to 


execute their deſigns, or at leaſt to diſcover what courage and reſolution the Senate had againit ſ#ch ſud- _ 


den Inſurrections ; and that he might make the thing go down the better : he went with them, and not 
onely made a Patty in this Riot, but was the Ring-leader of it. Whereupon being call'd into the Senate, 
he diſcover'd the reaſons of this device, and the danger of the Plot. | 

The Senate diſſembling their knowidds of the thing ſent ſome perſons, who by fair words mighr per- 
ſuade that Rabble to go home : telling them, the Senate would take care that the injury ſhould be re- 
dreſs'd, and every one have juſtice done them. Thus the Conſpirators thinking their Plot undiſcover'd 
went away : but next Night every one put thoſe of their Slaves in bonds, which by the diſcovery of Po- 
tilius they had underſtood to be partakers of this Villany : moſt alſo of the Sammres were taken in their 
Lodgings. It is not certainly known, whether C. Florus was hindred by this occafion, or elle by ſome 
other buſineſs, or Diſeale from going ſooner into Sicily, where Hamulcar after the laſt Vietory had mightily 
retriev'd the Carthaginian Aﬀeairs. For having taken Camarina and Enna by treachery, he fortified Dre: 
panum where there was a noble Port, and made it a Town, planting the Erycinians there, whoſe Cit? 
leſt it might advantage the Enemy he had demoliſh'd, excepting the Temple of Venus. Afterwards, he 
took ſeveral other places by force or treachery, and ſeem'd like to carry all Sicily before him, had not Floru 
oppos'd him,- who for that reaſon durſt not leave the Iſland that Winter. 

The other Conſul found it eafjer to encounter with the Sardinians and Carthaginians at Olbia. To 
which place when he was return'd again with greater Forces, he found Hanno there, whom upon Han- 
nibals removal the Carthaginians had made Admiral at Sea. After a very tharp Batte), Haxno fighting 
bravely, when he ſaw kis men beaten, ruſhed among the thickeſt "of the Enemies, and was flain, an 
thereupon the Town was ſurrendred. The Conſul adorn'd the Fame of his Victory by a noble example of 
Humanity towards the Enemy. For he took cate that Hanno's Body ſhould be carried to be buried out 
of his own Pavilion ; and honour'd him with a very noble Funeral, all hatred ceaſing after death, whilit 
he rightly judg'd that Valour was to be honoured even in an Enemy. * 

Afterwards, improving the terrour of his late Vitory he took many other places in Sardinia, making 
uſe of Stratagems as well as downright fighting, For he was wont by Night ro put ſome Soldiers aſhore, 
reing detach'd out of his Army, not far from thoſe Towns he defign'd to affault, who having poſted 
themſelves in ſome advantageous places, they waited there, till the Conſul coming up to the Towns gave 
the alarm to the people, and pretending to fly, drew them far from their Walls. Then thele advancing on 
high ſpeed enter'd the Towns, having no Soldiers within to defend rhem. By this Stratagem he took le- 
veral places: and carried on his Victories ſo ſucceſsfully that the Carthaginian Army could not ſtand a- 
gainſt him either in Corſica or Sardinia, For which reaſon it was not doubted, but when he rerurn'd to 
Rome he thould have a Triumph decreed to him. He triumph over the Carthaginians, Sardinia and Cor- 
fica before the 5th of the Ides of March, having carried away great ſpoils, and many thouſand Prifoners 
out of thole Iflan:s. 
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In Sicily C. Florws belieg'd Mytiſtratus, a ſtrong place, and ſeveral times in vain attempted. Nor could 
it be taken then, till the new Conſul A. Ar:lius Colatinus came thither, when the Province of Sicily had 
fallen to his ſhare, and the Navy to his Colleague C. Sulpitius Paterculus. Theſe two, with all their 
Forces in Battalia went to Panormus, where the Carthaginians had their Winter-quatters, beto:e which 
place they offered them Battel ; bur no perſon oppoſing them, they went to Hippana * which they afſaulred 
and took. In their Journey from thence Arilius advanced to Mytiſtratus, which after a ſtout tefiitance 
made, the Defendants at laſt abandon'd, being tired by the cries and lamenrtations of the Women and 
Children. So that when the Carthaginian Gariſon departed away by Night, the Townſmen at Ereak ot 
day opened their Gates : but the Romans not forgetting the hardſhips they had ſuffer'd in the Siege, flew 
all they met without any diſtinction of Age or Sex: until Atilius caus'd it to be proclaim'd, that the booty 
and men ſhould be theirs that took them, | 

Ther” their Cruelty gave way to their Avarice: and the reſt of the Mytiſtratenſians being ſaved were 
ſold for Slaves: the Town was plundered and demoliſh'd. The Army from thence being led againſt Ca- 
marina, ran a great hazard for want of ſending out Spies to view the Country. For the Carthagmian Qe+ 
neral having firſt poſſe(s'd himſelf of the Hills, had ſurrounded the Roman Army that were heedleily got 
into a narrow Valley. And now when they expeRed nought but death, and ſuch a ſlaughter as that of 
Caudium, Calpurnius Flamma a Colonel in the _ Army, by his Valour, and good conduct ſaved the 
Army in this extremity of danger. He following the Example of P. Decius, who himſelf had been 
Colonel in Samnium, went with three hundred men to poſſeſs himſelf of a certain emingnce : having no 
proſpett of eſcaping, but onely inflam'd both he and his men with a noble thirſt after Honour, ard a de- 
fire to ſave the Army. *Tis reported, that when he had his men thither he ſhould thus beſpeak them : 
* + —=*% ng t us die, and by our death reſcue from danger, the Legions which are ſurrounded by 
© the Enemy. 

And fo © happer'd 3 the Enemy charg'd them, and they receiv'd their Cannon bravely, and kept them 
in play till the Conſul got out of theſe Streights. The Carthaginians having flain thole, who had oppos'd 
themſelves againſt their Arms, departed, no longer placing any hopes in their Stratagem, which was now 
diſcover'd. 

And here the good fortune of Calpurnius was almoſt a Miracle, who being found with breath yet in his 
body among great heaps of the Enemies Carcaſſes, and thoſe of his own men, was taken up, and by good 
tendance recover'd again, having receiv'd among his numerous Wounds none that was mortal ; fo that he 
afterwards liv'd to do conſiderable ſervice to the Commonwealth : and was a great terrour to the Ene- 
mies. This man, if he had ſhewn ſuch a proof of his Valour among Grecians, no Monuments or Re- 
wards could have been thought ſufficient. for him. But, being a Roman, for fo great an A had onely a 
Chaplet of Graſs : and the memory of the fadt is ſo negligently deliver'd, that thete 1s ſcarce any certainty 
what the Hero's name was. Moſt call him Calpurnius Flamina, but Cato ſays his name was Cedrtius, and 
Quadrigarius calls him Leberius. However, the Conſul having eſcap'd out of theſe Streights, whillt his Er- 
rour raiſed ſhame in him, and his danger procur'd watchfulneſs, attempting again with more Forces, and 
greater Care to — the Town, but finding he could not ſucceed without Engines, he- borrow'd ſome 
of Hiero,with which he batter'd the Wall :_ and the Camarinians being thus reduc'd were molt of them told 
to ſlavery by the Conſul. Then they went to Enna: which place they alſo rook by treachery, and the 
Gariſon Soldiers were partly ſlain by the Romans who were receiv'd into the Town, whillt others of them 
eſcaping by flight betook themſelves to ſuch places as belong'd to their own Party. Sitrtana was pollets'd 
not by fraud, but Valour : for the Defendants were beaten by main might and itrength, and the Town 
taken by Storm. R 

And now the leſſer Towns of Sicily without any more ado ſent Ambaſſadours to the Conſul to ſurren- 
der themſelves to him : Who after he had put Gariſons in conyenient places marched into the Country 
of Agrigentum, where he took the Caſtle of Camicum by treachery, which ſo amaz'd them at Erleſſus, 
that they fled away abandoning the Town. Thus alſo was Erleſſus recover'd by the Romans. The Con- 
ſul elevated with his good fortune,and alſo becauſe he thought leveral of the Lipareans to be well affected 
towards him, march'd towards their City. But there his affairs did not ſucceed 1o well as beforez for 
Hamilcar having cunningly found out the Roman Generals deſign entred privately into Lipara, and dili- 
gently waited his time to fight ; which the Romans were ignorant of,and therefore whilit they approached 
the Walls too boldly and raſhly, the Carthagrnians ſuddenly fallied out and routed them. There were 
many killed in that encounter , and ſeveral wounded. | 

In the mean while Sulpitizu the Conſul fought proſperouſly ſeveral Battels __ the Carthaginians: and 
he became fo encourap'd hereby, that he ventur'd to fail towards Africa. he Carthagimans relolving 
not to endure that, made Hannibal again Chief Commander at Sea, who lived all along at Carthage ever 
ſince his defeat in Sicily. Ard having joyn'd ſeveral eminent Sea Commanders with him, ordered nim to 
keep off the Enemies Fleet from the African ſhores. Accordingly he put out to Sea well cquipp'd for a 
fight : but a ſtorm hindred them from engaging : which lying very fore on both parties forced them againſt 
their wills to take ſhelter in places more calm ;. but yet both the Generals recover'd the Ports of Sardinia. 
There whilſt their Fleet lay at Anchor, Sulp:tius, to draw the Carthaginians out into the open Sea, fuboins 
ſome people to go as deſertors, and perſuade Hannibal that the Romans were about to fail again for Africa. 
He being deceiy'd with this trick, came our in all haſt with the Fleer, and fell in with the Conſul, who 
waited for him in a convenient place unawares : where many of the Punic Veſſels were ſunk before they 
could know where they were ; whilſt the favour, of the Night, and a ſtorm opportunely arifing had co- 
ver'd the Ambuſh laid by the Conſul. 

At length, when they underſtood their condition, the reſt of the Galleys made back to the Haven, or 
elſe drove to ſhore, where moſt of them were taken empty, the Rowers flying away. Hannibal deſpaiting 
of being 4ble to defend the Haven, had betaken himſelf into a Town called Sul/cos : where a Mutiny ari- 
ſing he was apprehended by the Carthaginians, who had fled thither from the ſame Battel, and hang'd ; 
they alledging, that his folly and raſhneſs was the cauſe of their overthrow. But this ViRtory a while after 
cauſed ſome loſs to the Romans. For, when now without any fear of the Punic Fleet, they were waſting 
the Country very ſecurely and without fear; they were routed by a ſudden Incurſion of the Sardinians and 
Carthaginians under the ConduQt of Hanne. . 


C. Duilins 


Dec It — of Tirus Livius. xIvii 


—_— — 


C. Duilius bore the Cenſorſhip this year, and built the Temple of Janus at the Herb-Market. About 
this time there were two Triumphs ſeen : the firſt that of C. Aguilius Florus, as Conſul over the Carthagi- 
nians the 4th of Oftober. The lecond Caius Sulpitius the Conlul over the Carthaginians and Sardimians the 
fifth of the ſame Month. is 

Afterwards, when C. At:lius Regulus, Cn. Cornelius Blaſio were again Conſuls, the Senare order'd that 
ſome Ceremonies uſed for the a_—_—_— Prodigies ſhould be perform'd, becauſe that in Monte Alban, 
and many other places, and even in the City it felf,it had rain'd' Stones as thick as Hail, It was order'd that 
the Latine Holy-days ſhould be renew 'd, and a DiRator choſen for that end. Q. Opgulneins Gallus was the 
- DiRator, and M. Letorins Plancianus his Deputy. C. Atilius, who commanded the Fleet, arriving at 
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Tyndaris in Sicily, deſtroy'd the Punic Navy failing by in a diſorderly manner, and reſoly'd to actack it ;__ 


and accordingly having order'd the relt of the Fleet to follow him, he with ten Galleys, which could ke 
firſt fitted, advances againſt the Carthaginians who were got pretty far before by the help of their Oats 
and Sails which they. ply'd with all their might and main. : 

Hamilcar was then in that Fleet, a great Commander : who ſeeing but few Ships near him, and others 
ſcarce yet got out of the Haven, and k the greateſt part yet lay at Anchor, tack'd about, and with his. 
whole Fleet encompaſs'd C. Atzlius, and his Ships. Nine Galleys were ſunk preſently, being over-pour'd 
by the numbers of the Enemy, after they had fought it ſtoutly. But the Admiral, by the help of her Oars, 
and the Rowers being encourag'd by the preſence of the Conſul, forc'd its way through, and fav'd her 
ſelf. For now there were other Galleys of the Romans come up, which chang'd the fortune of the Batte! ; 
and then there were eight Galleys of the Carthaginians ſunk, ten with their Rowers taken : the reſtiteer'd 
their courſe towards the Liparean Iſles. Theſe were their Actions at Sea, Their Land-forces a&ted more 
lowly, having attack'd Lzpara in vain ; but they wreck'd their fury upon ſuch places as were open, laying 
them waſt ; and the fame Calamity reach'd the Ifland of Malta not far diſtant. For theſe Atchievements 
C. Atilius the Conſul had a Naval Triumph for his ViEtory over the Carthaginians. The ſame year Atilins 
trtumph'd over the Carthaginians in Sicily the 19th of Fanuary. Thus profperouſly did the Roman Aﬀeairs 
ſucceed, ſo that they now being ſuperiour at Sea as well as at Land, began to conſult not onely abour Sicily 
and the adjacent Ifles,the Conqueſt of which they made ſure of, but alſo of invading Africa, and carrying 
the terrour of the War to the very Gates of Carthage, 
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Florus his Epitome of the Eighteenth Book of Livy. 


| Atilius Regulus being Conſul, overthrows the Carthaginians 27 4 Sea-fight, invades Aﬀrick, and* there hills a 
/ 


Serpent of a prodigio!!s bigneſs, not without a great Nlaughter of his Soldiers. He having fouzht ſeveral 


RXATX., 


Battels with the Carthaginians with advantage, and the Senate by reaſon of his ſucceſs, contrunins 7 in - 


his Command , he himſelf by his Letters complains thereof and deſires a Succeſſor, aſſigning (amonoſt other 
things ) this reaſon for it, becauſe the Farm his Family liv'd upon, lay untill d, being deſerted by his 
Baihffs and Husbandmen. After this, Fortune being willing to ſhew an Emiment Example in this Gentle- 
man of a glorious Adverſity as well as a great Proſperity, he 1s overthrown, and taken Priſoner by one Zan- 
tippus 4 Lacedzmonian, whom the Carthaginians had entertain'd. for their General. The Roman Navies 
ſuffer d grievous Shipwrecks which eclipsd the Glory of all their former ſucceſſes either at Sea or Land. 


Tib. Caruncanus Created High Prieſt, the firſt Commoner that ever enjoyd that dignity. P. Sempronius _ 


Sophus, and Manias Valerius Maximus the Cenfors calling over the Senate turu'd ont thirteen Members f.r 
mſdemeanours. And held a ſurvey of the whole City, and regiſtred to the number of 297797 Heads. 
Regulus 7s ſent by the Carthaginians to the Senate to treat for a Peace, or if that could not be” obtain'd for 
exchan”: of Priſoners. Upon his Parole to ret:1rn again, if the ſame were not granted; But he himſelf 
perſ.aded the Senate to deny both ; and to diſcharge his Promiſe, 2oes back, where he ts put to death by 
the Carthaginians with moſt exquiſite Tortures. 


T HE Conſuls next were L. Manilins ſurnamed Longus, and Q. Ceditius, who dying in his Office 
was ſucceeded by M. Atilius Regulus ſecond time Conſul. Africa having litherto been exempt 
from all acts of Hoſtility, firſt felt the War this year, the Romans entring the Country after a ſignal Vi- 
ory gain'd by them over the Carthaginian Fleer, All which Aﬀairs, as they happend, as alſo Regulus 
his adverſe and proſperous fortune, and undeſerv*d death, we ſhall deſcribe in this Book. The year be- 
fore C. Atilius being Conſul, the Carthagmians, notwithſtanding in a Sea-fight rhey firſt retreated with 
the loſs of many of their Ships, yet look'd upon themſelves not inferiour to their Enemies becauſe they had 
{ſunk ſome of their Galleys alſo: whiltt the Romans reckon'd themſelves to have gain d a ſignal Victory. 
Hence the two Nations with equal Courage and Emulation apply'd themlelves to Maritime Afﬀeairs. 
And in purſuance hereof, the Conſuls being order'd to transfer the War into Africa arrived at Meſſina 
with three hundred and thirty fail of Ships under their Command, and from thence leaving Sicily on the 
right hand palſs'd by Paclmyus to take in lome Foot-Companies then quarter'd-about the Hall Ecnomus 3 
and Hamilcar the Carthaginian General, and Hanno the Admiral with three hundred and fixty fail put over 
from Carthage to L:ilybeum, and from thence taking their courſe to Heraclea Minoa, poſted themlelves in 
that Port, watching the Enemies motions, and intending to ſtop their paſſage to Africa, The Conſuls 1n- 
form'd hereof, prepar'd themſclves ogy to encounter either danger, ſo that whether they ſhould come 
to a tryal of kill by Sea, or make any deſcent into the Country , they might not be at a loſs when the 
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matter came to the puſh. Having therefore mann'd their Ships with the teſt and moſt ccuragious Soldiers, 
they divided their whoſe Fleet 5nto four Squadrons : the firſt Squadron being compoſed ct the firſt Legion, 
the ſecond and third of th- two other Legions, and the fourth of the Triar::. 

The Forces were ordered in this manner : Every Ship carried three hundred Seamen, and one hundred 
and twenty Soldiers, ſo that the whole Fleet made about one hundred and forty thouſand men ; which 
number was ſomewhat exceeded by the Carthaginzans, having aboard their Navy one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men : but for all that, the Conſuls looked on the Carthaginian Soldiery no ways comparable to their 
own : but ſeeing they were to fight upon the main Sea, where the {wifteſt Saylors, and the moſt skilful 
Seamen have the advantage ; their chiefeſt care was to range their Fleet in ſuch an order as might beſt in- 
counter this danger. At laſt they rang'd their Fleet in this manner : the two Galleys wherein the Conſuls 
were, they placed in the front : to both which they joyn'd the firſt and ſecond Squadron in two Lines one 
dire&tly oppoſite to the other ; the Ships ſtanding with their Prows outward : the two Adimirals rode al- 
moſt fide by fide : but thoſe Ships next to them ſtood at a greater diſtance aſunder, which ſtill increaſed 
with the number of the Ships. Thus when the Galleys in the front ſtood neareſt one another, and thoſe 
behind fartheſt aſunder, the order of theſe two Squadrons reſembled the figure of a Wedg ; but when the 
third Squadron drawn in one Line filled the interval between the two former, the figure of their Battalia was 
made Triangular. The Ships belonging to the third Squadron tow'd along their Boats and ſmaller Veſſels. 
Laſt of all, the Ty:ar;z being drawn ii a Half-Moon extended out their Wings fo as to inclole the reſt be- 
fore them. Thus the Fleet being open before, and cloſe in the Rear ſeem'd like a Ships Stem being po- 
ſted in an excellent order to defend it ſelf, and attack the Enemy. 

When the Carthaginians Generals heard the Roman: Fleet was coming, and confider'd that their Town 
was weak and not tenable, the People cow'd, and fearful, and their Neighbours wavering, and dilpos'd to 
Innovations, they determined to encounter the Enemy, being reſolved to run any hazard rather than let 
them have a free paſſage to Africa. And when they had in few words A their men, bidding 
them remember they were to fight not onely for rhemſelves, but for their Wives and Children, and 
therefore ought to do it with the greateſt Valour poſſible, they went on board and launch'd from ſhore 
having great hopes in their Seamen, and Soldiers. 

By this time the Romans came on, and not far from Heraclea they engag'd with equal Forces. The Car= 
thaginians had agreed among themſelves, that Hanno ( the ſame that had been beaten before Agrigentum ) 
ſhould command the right Wing, and Hamzlcar all the reſt of the Fleet : and having obſerved the Komans 
order of Battel, they alſo divided their Fleet into four parts, the left Wing being drawn in a Halt-moon, 
was order'd to lie near the ſhore, but the reſt of the Fleet ſtood in three Lines facing the Enemy, Of 
theſe Hammo drew ovt the right Wing, which conſiſted of the ſwifteſt Galleys, as far as he could into the 
main Sea, that he might encompaſs the Enemy, if the fight ſhould begin any where elſe. 

The Conſuls charg'd without delay, the Body of the Punic Fleet with their two Squadrons. Now Ha- 
milcar, to diſorder the Romans Battalia, had order'd his men, when they had joyn'd Battel immediately to 
retreat 3 which they did, and the Romans eagerly purlu'd them : but they received no damage by reaſon of 
the ſwiftneſs of their Ships ; whilſt the Roman Fleet as Hamilcar foreſaw, was put in diſarray, the Triaris- 
and the third Squadron as yet not moving. Which he no ſooner ſaw, but he gave the ſignal for his 
men to tack about, and receive the Romans purſuing them : and upon this aroſe a doubtful Battel, rhe Car- 
thaginians having the odds for ſwiftneſs of Ships and kill of Mariners, but the Romans for ſtrength of men. 
Therefore ſo long as the fight was between the Ships rather than the Soldiers, the Carthaginians prevailed : 
but when once they came to grapple Ship to Ship, then the Romans got the Vidtory ; whillt their Soldiers 
ſo good at handling their Arms, and now in the fight-of their Conſuls bravely expos'd their lives, endea- 
vyouring to fignalize their Valour in the Action. 

Whale things went thus on that fide, Hanne, with the right Wing, which had not mov'd yet, bearing 
upon the Tr:ariz, attacked them from the Sea, and diſtreſs'd them very ſorely. At the ſame time the Car- 
thaginians left Wing changing their former poſture, and reducing themſelves to a ftreight Line charged 
the Romans third Squadron, which tow'd their Boats, with their Beaks running full tilt upon the Enemy. 
The Romans then diſengaging themſelves from thoſe Boats they towed, prepar'd for fight: and here alſo a- 
roſe a ſharp Conflit. Thus in three ſeveral places there were as many Naval fights as it were,at a pretty good 
diſtance one from the other. Having fought a long time upon equal terms, and with doubtful fortune, at 
length it happen'd, as it generally does, where men are equally engag'd at once in ſeveral places, that that 
fide which firſt defeats a parry of the Enemies forces overcomes all the reſt : for, Hamilcar being no longer 
able to withſtand the ſhock, drew off, and the reſt of the Punic Fleet was immediately routed. 

Now whilſt L. Manlius the Conſul was bufie in ſecuring the Ships taken from the Enemy, and towing 
them along, M. Regulus ſeeing his men ingag'd in another place haſten'd to their aid with as many Ships 
of the ſecond aadiond as. had eſcaped without damage from the former ſervice. Soon did the Tr:ariz 
apprehend their ſuccour, and taking heart again after they had deſponded upon proſpect of their danger, 
began valiantly to encounter with the Enemy. Hanno, finding theſe make a ſtout reſiſtance, and himſelf 
prefſed upon behigd, hois'd ſail, and ſaved himſelf by flight. In the mean time, L. Manlius ſeeing the 
Romans third Squadron driven towards ſhore by the Carthaginians left Wing dire&ed his courſe thither, 
when M. Regulus alſo came in, who had now ſecur'd the Triari: and the Long-boats. Thus was the Scene 
ſoon ſhefled, and they were encompaſs'd themſelves who had juſt before inviron'd the Romans : whom 


' they had once at their mercy pent up and incloſed, and might have deſtroyed them to _—_— but for fear 


of the grappling-hooks not venturing too near, they gave the Conſuls- time enough, inſomuch that they 
reſcued their own men, and alſo took fifty Ships of the Enemies with all the men, incloſing them ſuddenly 
as in a toyl : the reſt being but few eſcap'd, ſtealing away near the ſhore. 

This Battel for variety of Accidents, and the ſharpneſs of the Conflict, as alſo for the number of Ships 
loſt may ſcarce be parallel'd. The Carthaginians had ſixty three Ships taken, and above thirty ſunk : 
the Victors had twenty four ſunk, but none taken by the Enemy. After this Victory being returned to 
Meſſina, they ſpent ſome time there in refreſhing the Soldiers, re-fitting their Galleys, and victualling their - 
Fleet, During which time Hamilcar, who would have hinder'd the Romans from going to Africa, and 
being not able to do it by force of Arms, betook himſelf to this Intrigue ; he ſends Hanne to the Confu!s 
bo deſire a Peace, thinking to gain time, till the Forces, he expected trom Carthage, were ſent him, 


When 
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When Hanno was come to the Conſuls, and heard ſome people crying-out, that it was fit he ſhould .be 
treated after the ſame rate as Cornelius Aſina the Conſul had been by the Carthaginians five years before ; IF 
you do fo, ſays Hanno, defending himlelf by a ſly Complement, then you will not be honeſter men than the 
Africans. And the Conluls preſently underitanding what was ſaid, commanded thoſe to be filent, who had 
diſcourſed of making Hanno Priſoner : whom they accoſted in a Language ſuitable to the Roman gravity : 
telling him, 7ou are ſecur'd, Hanno, of any fear of this ſort by the honour of the Roman Name. Bur the 
treaty of Peace had no effect, the Carthaginians not acting in earneſt, and the Conſuls being more defirous 
of Conqueſt than Peace, therefore they reſolved no longer to put off the African Expediti9n. Nor did 
the Carthaginians oppole them, though they had once reſolved among themlelves to ſtop them in their 
Voyage. But Hanno haſtening before to'fortifie Carthage, Hamilcar dutſt not ſtir, but kept at Heraclea : 
whilſt the Roman Fleet were neither incommoded by the Enemy nor the weather in their Voyage. 

There were thoſe that fear'd this wy Expedition, and trembled at the very name of Africa : and 
Mannius a Colonel was one of thoſe who refus'd to obey the Orders of the Conſul : but Regulus being 
highly inrag'd againſt the man, threatned to take off his head if he would not ſubmit. Thus at length the 
Conſul was obey'd, a nearer and preater terrour expelling all fears of the Journey, There is a Promontory 
called Hermeum, which from the Bay of Carthage runs out far into the Sicilian Sea : The foremoſt of the 
Roman Galleys arrived upon that Coaſt, and there ſtaying a while till rhe whole Fleet had come up, the 
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Conſuls paſſing by the African ſhore came to the Town. Here the Legions firſt landed, and the Ships * 


being hal'd aſhore, ſome works were made to defend them : the City was inveſted, becauſe it would not 
ſurrender at firſt, and being either deliver'd up or quitted by the affrighted Inhabitants ( for both is re- 
ported ) fell into the hands of the Romans. 

And now though the Carthaginzans labour'd under great diſtreſſes, yet they were very glad, that things 
had fallen out better ro them than they expetted. For they feared, hearing the ſucceſs of their men at 
Sea, that the Romans would have marched out-right to the Walls of Carthage : , upon which taking heart 
again they applied themſelyes to raiſe Forces, and to defend the City and the Territories belonging to it. 
The Conſuls in the mean while ( having diſpatch'd a Meſſage to Rome, both to inform the Senate of what 
was already done, and alſo to conſult them upon the preſent juncture of Aﬀairs ) fortifie Clupea, intending 
it for their Head-quatters : and having placed a Gariſon in it for the defence of the Town and the Coun- 
try, marched on with the reſt of their forces, waſting that fertile and well-cultivated Country, which 
had not ſeen an Enemy ſince the time of Agathecles : they deſtroyed likewiſe many ſtately Palaces, and 
carried away abundance of plunder, beſides above twenty thouſand men : none daring to oppoſe them. 
They likewife took ſeveral Towns by ftorm and ſurrender : wherein they found ſome delertors, and ſet at 
liberty great numbers of Roman Citizens taken in the laſt Wars: among whom I take Cn. Cornelius to 
have been, who was again made Conſul two years after, 

In the mean while, thoſe that had been ſent by the Conſuls to Rome returned with the Senates Com- 

2nds; whereby, © One of the Conſuls was order'd to ſtay in Africa with ſuch a patt of their Forces as 
they ſhould judg neceſſary to keep there without prejudice to the Commonwealth :. and the other to 
bring the reſt of the Fleet and Forces to Rome. So now Winter approaching M. Aa_ remained behind 
with near fifteen thouſand Foot, five hundred Horſe, and forty Galleys, the reſt of the Fleet under the 
condu&t of ©L. Manlius who ſafely paſs'd the Coaſts of Sicily, returned to Rome laden with abundance of 
ſpoils and Slaves. We find there were twenty thouſand Slaves brought to Rome by Manlius : and that a 
Naval Triumph was decreed to him. Afﬀter:this Ser. Fulvius Petinus Nobilior, and M. Amilius Paulus 
were made Conſuls : to theſe Sicily and the Fleet were affign'd in charge. They were unwilling to call 
Regulus home in the midſt of his Victories and ſucceſſes in Africa : and therefore he was commanded to 
manage the War in Africa with the Character of Proconſul. | 

This Decree of the Senate none dislik'd ſo much as that very Perſon, in honour of whom it was mide ; 
who therefore complain'd in a Letter to the Senate, among others giving this reaſon for his defiring one 


to be ſent in his room, that by the death of his Steward ( who was intruſted with the tilling of a little - 


Field of his of ſeven acres in Pupinia ) a hir'd ſervant of his had taken this opportunity to run away, car= 
rying-with him his Houſhold-ſtutff ; wherefore his preſence was requiſite, leſt bis Farm being neglected his 
Wite ahd - Children ſhould be ſtarv'd ; upon which the Senate decreed, that M. Regulus his Land ſhould 
be till'd at the Public charge, the Goods he had loſt, reſtor'd him, and maintenance given to his Wife and 
Children. Theſe were the manners of thoſe golden days : But as oft as I read or write of ſuch things, 
I caniot but reflet with my ſelf, how much more laſting is the reward that accrues to men by Valour and 
Virtue, than by Riches ; for the glory of M. Regulus ſurvives ſo many Apes after him, while the vaſteſt 
Wealth periſhes with, and often before 1ts Owners. | T 

The Carthaginians mean while having conſtituted two Generals, A/drubal the Son of Hanno, and Boſtar, 
call'd for a third ( Hamilcar ) out of Sicily, who came ſpeedily from Heraclea to Carthage with five thou- 
ſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. Theſe having held conſultation together, determined, that their Arm) 
ſhould be kept no longer within Walls, as they had done till then, and that the Romans were not to be ſuf. 
fered to act as they did at pleaſure. Then fir'd with eager reſolutions to fight,they led out their Army : while 
Regulus over-running all the Country around, came at laſt to the River Bagrada: and when he was in- 
camped there, a ſudden diſaſter befell his Army, which was attended with ſome damage, and greater ter= 
rour. For a Serpent of prodigious Size ſet upon the Soldiers going for Water : and the men being aſto- 
iſhed and in vain refiſting ; the Serpent ſwallowed up ſome of them in her jaws and bruiſed others, tw iſt- 
ing her ſelf round about and laſhing them with her Tail : ſome alſo were deſtroyed by the venomous ſcent of 
this Monſters breath : nay, Regulus was ſo peſter'd by it, that he was forced with all his Army to come and 
fight for the poſſeſſion of the | ck | 2 | | 

But ſeeing that he loſt many men, and yet could neither wound nor conquer the Serpent, being arm'd 
with ſuch thick ſcales as defended her from the Darts they threw at her ; he order'd Engines to be planted 
and thus with battering Rams they were forced to ſtorm the Enemy like to ſome Caſtle. After ſome ſhot 
made in vain a huge ſtone broke her Chine, and ſo cool'd the impetuouſneſs and fierceneſs of this formidable 
Monſter; and at laſt with much ado the Serpent was kill'd ; which had occafion'd fo great terrour to the Le- 
gions and Cohorts, that Regulus proteſted, he had rather ſtorm Carthage than have the ſame to ds again 
with ſuch another Monſter. But the Romans could incamp- no longer there for the noiſomneſs of this 
Serpents Carcaſs, which corrupted the water with gore, and infedted the Country round with the ſcent. 


And here Humane pride may bluſh at its own folly _ it fancies nothing able ro withſtand its yo 
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This 1s certain, that one Serpent alive engag'd the whole Roman Army under the conduct of M. Regulus, 
victorious by Sea and Land, and being Kkill'd vblig'd them to remove their Quarters. Wherefore the Pro- 
conſul was not aſhamed to ſend the ſpoils of this Enemy to Rome, and to confeſs the greatneſs of his fear 
and joy for the Vidtory by that trophy and publick Monument, For he cauſed the Serpents skin to be 
carried to.Rome, ſaid to be one hundred and twenty foot long ; and that it was hung up in a cettain 
Temple, where it continued till the times of the Numantine War, +* | 

The Conſul decamping from Bagrada, led his Army towards Adis, having expugned and deſtroyed all 
the Towns and Caſtles that lay in his way. But this Ads, the raking of which prov'd a difficulr [kg 
prize, he formally beſieg'd, raiſing Batteries and planting his Engines againſt the place. When the Car- 
thaginian Generals ſpeeded away to raiſe the Siege, they ſat down upon a Hill over-looking the Roman 
Camp, but woody and rugged. M. Regulus having conſider'd the Site of the ground, and the nature 
of the Enemies forces, not comparable to his own in Foot, but better appointed for Horſe and Elephants, 
which in an open field would prove formidable, but now were rendred unſerviceable in ſo diſadvantageous 
a place, he wiſely taking advantage of the Enemies overſight, reſolv'd to attack them before they could 
amend their Errour. | 

Wherefore having encouraged his men, and taking all requiſite care for his deſign, before day-break he 
ſets out of his Camp, and leads his Army up the Hill whete the Carthaginians were lodg'd. This boldneſs 
of the Romans at firſt aſtoniſh'd the Carthaginians : but afterwards the confuſion wax'd greater, when 
the Elephants and the Horſe the main ſtrength of their Army, not onely prov'd unſerviceable, but alſo 
diſorder'd and hinder'd them. The time alſo encreas'd their conſternation, becauſe the Romans had af- 
ſaulted them unawares, whilſt moſt of them lay aſleep ; fo that ſeveral were kill'd in their beds, others 
cut off by Ambutſhes laid for them in by-ways and Roads, whilſt they ſtragled for fear not knowing whi- 
ther to go, But yet the Carthaginian Mercenaries, the Spaniards and Gauls haſtily caſting themſelves into 
a Battalia, and fighting deſperately without the Camp, rendred the Battel for ſome time very doubtful : 
the firſt Legion flying, and the whole ng would have been defeated, had not the Cohorts encompals'd 
the Enemy, as they were commanded on the other fide, and aſſaulted them in the nick of time in the 
Rear, wor they preſſed upon the Romans retreating : who then rallied again,and with freſh courage charg'd 
the Aggreſlors, 

Thus the Enemy being aſſaulted on both ſides, were defeated after they had for a while made a very 
ſtout reſiſtance. Which the Carthagrnians ſeeing, immediately pour'd out of their Camp, and fled as fait 
as they could ; and as forthe Horſe and the Elephants when they got to plain ground , their retreat was 
{afe and eafie to them, but the Vidtors having purſu'd the Foot further, return'd to plunder the Camp. In 
this Battel there were ſeventeen thouſand of the Carthaginians ſlain, five thouſand taken, and twenty two 
Elephants. The ſucceſs of this Battel drew not onely. the Country thereabouts, but people more remote 
to eſpouſe the Roman Intereſt, and within fifty days they won about eighty Towns, whereby the Cartha- 
ginians already reduc'd to great ſtraits, were in a manner dejetted at the news of Tuny being taken, a 
place ſo ſtrong, and but twelve miles diſtant from Carthage, whereby the Enemy might ſee whatever 
pals'd there, the proſpett from thence lying open to the Town and neighbouring Sea. 

Nor were they onely alarm'd with fear of the Romans, but the-Numidians allo upon an old quarrel ta- 
king this opportunity roſe in Arms againſt them, and by waſting and burning the Carthaginian Territo- 
ries left greater deſolation and terrour behind them than the Romans did. And now the Country people 
flocking into the Town, cauſed not onely a great conſternation but a famine too, ſuch a multitude of men 
neceſſarily conſuming a preat deal of proviſion : whilſt ſome miſerable Caytiffs conceal'd their Stores, de- 
ſigning their own gain in theſe hard times, and hoping to raiſe the prices of their Commodities, as they 

rew by 94 Hence it was that the Ambaſſadours ſent by 'M. Regalus were very welcome, who de- 
Eing to have the Honour of having ended tht War, and fearing leit another ſent in his room ſhould de- 
prive him of it, adviſed the Carthaginians to conclude a Peace. Bat he, as it were ſure of Victory, offer'd 
it upon intolerable Conditions, ſo that this Negotiation had not its intended etfect. 

The Conditions he propoſed to the Carthaginians, were, © That they ſhould quit all Sicily and Sardinia ; 
© that they ſhould reſtore all the Roman Priſoners grats, and ranſom their own, paying all the charges of 
« the War, and a yearly Tribute beſides. To which were added other things no leſs grievous : © That 
© they ſhould hold the ſame for their Enemies and Friends as the Romans did : That they ſhould have þur 
« one Ship of the long form of building ; and as oft as they were requir'd they ſhould ſet out fifty Gal- 
« leys compleatly equipped for the ſervice of the Romans. The Ambaſſadours being amaz'd at theſe De- 
mands, and defiring ſome milder terms from him ; ſays he, © This is your caſe, you muſt either overcome, 
& or ſubmit to arr, ; | 

This Meſſage fo incens'd the Carthaginians, that though they Jabour'd under great preſſures and neceſ= 
ſities, yet they determin'd to endure the greateſt extremity, rather than admit Conditions, which had 
ſo dire& a tendency to inflave them and their People. In this jun&ure of Aﬀairs, the Ships ſent into 
Greece to raiſe Soldiers, returned with confideratle numbers of hired Soldiers: and among the reſt came 
Xanthippw, a Spartan born, who to his Country Diſcipline, wherein he had been excellently trained up 
from a Clvld, had join'd a ſuitable experience in Military Afﬀairs, 

He being told how things had gone till then, and informing himſelf as to the ſtrength of the Punic 
forces both Horſe and Foot, openly declared, rhat the Carthagmians had not been conquer'd by the Ro- 
mans, but by themſelves, through their Leaders ill conduct, who knew not how to manage their Forces. 
Theſe words being ſoon nois'd about, Xanthippus was ſent for by the Magiſtrates, who gave them ſuch clear 
reaſons for his Opinion, that nothing could be plainer. He ſhew'd them all along what overſights they 
had committed in their Marches, Encampments and Fights, being us'd to ſuch places as were diſadyan- 
tageous : and promiſed them not onely ſecurity, but Vittory if they ſhould hearken to his Counſel, 

His Opinion was approved both by the Chief Governours of the State, and alſo by the Generals them- 
felves, who out of a laudable condeſcenfion preferring the Public Intereſt before their ownReputations, a- 
greed and conſented to have the command of the Army committed to this Foreiner. Xanthippus having 
received this Power, led the Soldiers forth daily into the Field, and exercis'd them in their Arms, teaching 
them to keep their Ranks, and readily do whatever their Captains ſhould command. The Soldiers com- 
paring this Diſcipline with the former became more confident of better ſucceſs for the future : and the 


Whole State, which had been chill'd with fear began now to be inſpirited warh t.efh vigour and warmth. 
| | 'The 


' to loſe their Town, Temples and Country, could ſcarce believe 
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The Officers alſo of the Army ſeeing this gun briskneſs of their People, taking good heart, them- 
ſelves likewiſe reſolv'd to march againit the Enemy ; and having encouraged' their men as the time re- 
_=_ went: out _ the Romans with about twelve thouſand Foot, foar thouland Horle, and no leſs 
than one hundred Elephants; .but whar moſt concern'd the Romans was, to fee the Carthaginians con= 
trary to their uſual manner, avoiding the hilly rugged Country, and keeping to the Plains, Bug by perpe- 
tual ſuccels the Romans were ſo elevated, that they deſpis'd an Army {o otreri beaten by them, now un- 
der a pitiful Greek Commander. Nay, Regulus himlelf was not free fiom the fame vanity, being carried 
away with the flattering ſmiles of Fortune ; and therefore reflefting, that he had defeated the Carthagi- 
nians both by Sea and Land, taken almoſt two hundred of their Towns, and rwo hundred thouſand men ; 
and withal conceiting that he was able to force Carthage it lelf labouring under ſuch diſtreſſes to ſurrender ; 
he refus'd to gu Peace upon any tolerable Conditions,and wrote to Rome,that he had block'd up Catthage. 
2 _ of great Spirits oftner miſcarry for want of moderation in Proſperity, than conſtancy in 
veriity. 

Whillt the Carthaginians were incamp'd in a plain and level ground, M. Regulus, whoſe main ſtrength 
confiſted in Foot, and therefore ſhould have kept the Hills, ventur'd down into the Plain, thinking every 
place indifferent for valiant Men to fight in ; atd for the greater ſhow of his confidence, paſſed a River 
which ran between him and the Enemy,and advanced within a mile of them. Xanthippus ſeeing Regulus his 
11 Conduct declar'd, that now the time was come wherein he ſhould make good his word to the Car- 
thaginians : for having got the Romans turd by their journey in ſuch a place as he'deſir'd, he afſur'd him- 
ſelt of Victory. The time of the day ſeemed likewiſe moſt opportune for Battel : for now it drew to- 
wards Evening, ſo that the Carthaginians acquainted with all the Paſſes of the Country, might eaſily eſcape 
by Night, if they ſhould be beaten, and nothing could hinder them to proſecute their Viftory , if they 
ſhould prevail, When the Carthaginians therefore conſulted what they ſhould do, he conjur'd them by 
all that was good arid great not to ſhp fo brave an 19 rmergh and perſuaded them to joyn Battel, 
your they eaſily agreed to, the Souldiers calling him by Name, and with extraordinary alacrity deſiring 

attel. ; ; 

The Command of all therefore being left to this Spartan General ; he led out his Army, and rang'd 
them in this manner : The Carthaginian Phalanx conliſting of the main ſtrength of their Foot, was placed 
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upon the Reſerve : before which at a convenient diſtance the Elephants were rang'd in one Line equal 


to the breadth of the Phalanx. On both ther VWings the Light-armed men and the Horſe were poſted, 
and behind them on the right Wing, the Mercenary Men of Arms, His Army being drawn in this order, 
he commanded the Light-Horſe as ſoon as they had charg'd ro fall back to their own Men, who were to 
open their Ranks to receive them : and the Enemy being engag'd with ſttonger forces,to ifſue out again from 
both the Wings,and ſuddenly flank the Romans ws pen, Doha the Phalanx. Regulus on the contrary having 
ranged his men in order of Battel , when he ſaw the 

diately took this courſe : the _— he places in the front,the Legions in cloſe Ranks on the Reſerve, 
and the Wings conſiſted of the Horle ; whereby the Army was firm for depth, but took up a much narrower 
compals than before : ſo that when danger was fear'd both from the Elephants and the Horſe , this order 
ſerv'd well enough to hinder the Elephants from breaking in, but in an open Field ſo much room was 
left to the Enemies Horſe, that they might ſurround an Army, ſhrunk into ſuch a ſmall compals. 


The Onſet was made by the Elephants, Xanthippus having cauſed them to advance upon the Romans; 


and immediately the Romans claſhing their Arms, and ſhouting mingled with the Enemy : The Horle alſo 


of both ſides joyn'd Battel upon the Wing, and the Remans here over-power'd by greater numbers of 
the Enemies, when they were no longer able to ſuſtein the = fled out-right : while the Foot towards- 


the left Wing, either to avoid the Elephants, or in hopes pf an eafter Conqueſt over the Mercenaries, 
charged, routed, and purſued theſe to their Camp; but the reſt had a harder task of ir with the Elephants : 
who with an intolerable force broke the Ranks, trampled the Soldiers, and deſtroyed whole Squadrons 


together. 


lephants ftanding in the Carthaginians Van, imme- 
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However, the depth of the Army ſuſtein'd the ſhock for a while, one Rank till ſupporting another, till XX VII. 


by 


the Army in every part began to be diſtreſſed at once : thoſe in the Rear being encompals'd by the Ene- 


* mies Horſ@, and thoſe in the Front of the Army as many as had broke through the Elephants, were either 


kill'd by the Phalanx being freſh men and poſted to receive them, or elſe by the Light-horſe, who afſault- 
ed them on every ſide. Nor were there fewer kill'd in the flight; for the Elephants and Numidian Hotle 
being ſent after them, ſlew them here and there as they ſtragled through that open Champian Country. 
M. Regulus with five hundred was taken alive by the Enemy. Of all the Army not above two thouſand 
men, who had defeated the Mercenaries, eſaped alive making their retreat haſtily to Clupea. Of the 
Punic Army not many fell, beſides the eight hundred Mercenaries, that had fought with the Enemies left 


Wing. 


After ſo great an Atchievement, when the Army return'd to Carthage carrying the ſpoils of the ſlain, xy YIIL 


and triumphing for having taken Regulus Priſoner, the Citizens in great numbers pour'd out to meet them : 
others ſtanding either in the Streets or Balconies, with incredible pleaſure enjoyed that fight which they 
durſt not with for ſome time before, their minds being ſcarce able to bear the joy and tranſports, or to 
believe the truth of this Victory ; for thoſe who but juſt now —_ brought to the brink of deſpair, fear'd 

o ſudden a revolution of Aﬀairs, though 
they ſaw it ; but the eyes and minds of all were moſt intent upon the Generals themſelves: whilſt look- 
ing upon Xanthippus one while, and Regulus another, by their eitimate of this they valued and extolled 
the greatneſs of their own General. © For, what a mighty Man mult he be accounted, who has outed 


»« ſuch a great and fortunate Warriour, ſo cruel an Enemy, and the terrour of Oqrthage, of ſuch a flouriſh- 


<« ;ng Army, a glorious Name, and in fine of Liberty it ſelf, and that fo eafilyand ipeedily too. 

They alſo admir'd Xanthippus the more for his ſhape and features, ſeeing ſo much Valour lay conceal'd 
under fo mean a Stature, and an ordinary Aſpect. From hence however Xanthippus or great honour, and 
no leſs envy. In declining of which he us'd as great prudence, as in managing the War. .For although 
Carthage owed him an eternal Reward for his ſervices done her, yet he choſe to quit all doubtful and flip- 
pery hopes, and return home, before the peoples minds or his fortune was alter'd. For men are generally 
of ſuch a temper, as openly to profeſs a love to their Country, but privately they mind their own In- 
tereſt : Therefore as long as they can get Riches and Honours, whilſt the State flouriſhes, they pretend the 


highelt affection for it : but when they are in danger, y others for their great ſervices and Courage _ 
2 are 
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ſhare in the ſame, they had rather the Commonwealth ſhould want men to promote ts Intereit, than that 
there ſhould be any to obſtru& their own. 

While they are in hopes to equal others, ry envy more ſecretly and Teſs ; but being far diſtanc'd, 
when they ſee themſelves depreſs'd, and thoſe Places and Offices, which they thirſted in the hands of 
the others, what they deſpanr'd by Virtue to atchieve, by Calumny, and criminations they are reſolv'd to 
obtain. Hence it comes to paſs, that the moſt vertuous has always the moſt Enemies to lie in wait 
for him. Againſt theſe defigns a man indeed in his own Country is prote&ted by his Friends and Rela- 
tions : but a Stranger deſtitute of this ſupport provokes and invites the malice of this baſe ſort of men, 
being more expos'd to injuries ; for lying open to their wicked deſigns, he may be ruin'd- with little la- 
bour, and injur'd without any danger. 

And that Xanthippus foreſaw this,the ſequel manifeſtly ſhews ; for when he was ſailing homeward, © The 
& Cathaginians, as 'tis ſaid, fent men after him to drown him, whilſt after they had receiv'd a favour they 
<« diſguſted and hated the Author of it, hoping by his death to raze out the very memory of their Cities 


< having been deliver'd by the valour of a Stranger. Different fpom thele are the reports of others touching 


Xanthippus his fate : but yet theſe are ſuch as plainly ſhew the Punic treachery. © For when he wenr 
« away they gave him an old leaky Veſſel, which ſeemed ſtrong, being newly careen'd ; but that this 
« wary circumſpect Man diſcover'd the Trick, and privately imbarking in another Veſſel cicap'd the dan- 
« cer. An Act of no leſs treachery, but much more cruel is ſaid to have been done by them about the 
ſame time ; for the Mercenaries tumultuouſly demanding their pay for the great ſervice done by them, they 
put them on Shipboard, promiſing that in another place they ſhould receive what they defir'd ; but being 
abandon'd and expos'd in a deſert Iſland by the Maſters of the Ships commanded privately to do ſo, they 
di'd a miſerable death, whilſt depriv'd of all humane ſuſtenance,left without Ships and Proviſions, they could 
neither get away for the Sea, nor remain there for hunger. 

In other Authors I find this A& referr'd to thoſe times wherein the Syracuſans had War with the 
Carthaginians : and that that Iſland was afterwards called Oftodes or the place of Bones. It lies in the 
main Sea Weſtward from Lzipara ; which actions how, or whenſoever committed are no ways agreeable 
to the Carthaginians practice at other times. Nor is it to be admir'd, if thoſe men ſhould treat their Ene- 
mies unmercifully, who are fo affected towards their Friends and Aſſiſtants. Though indeed it is re- 
ported, that they us'd the other Captives well __ becauſe they knew the Romans had taken ſeveral 
of their men, and defir'd to receive them upon exchange. 

But they could neither moderate nor conceal their ſpite _ M. Regulus, but tormented him as much 
as they could, For they gave him Diet, that neither pleas'd his Palate, nor ſtrengthned his Body, but only 
by a flender refe&tion kepr him alive to prolong his miſeries : but their daily affronts put upon him were 
more inſupportable : for they uſed to frighten him almoſt out of his wits with an Elephant ſuddenly 
brought in to ſurprize him with his horrid noife and unuſual ſhape ; and at laſt being almoſt ſtarv'd, he was 
thrown into the common Jail. 

When this news came to Rome, the City was affeted with preat ſorrow and fcar too. For now it 
was expected that the Carthaginians irritated by the greatneſs of their Calamities, and confidence of Vi- 
Etory, ſhould defire to quit ſcores with their Enemies, and make Rome feel thole evils Carthage had en- 
dured. Wherefore the Senate commanded the Conſuls to take all poſſible care of the defence of Italy ; 
and that going themſelves with as great a Fleet as they could make to Sicily, and from thence if they 
ſaw good to Africa, they ſhould divert the Enemy from making any attempt upon Italy. The Car- 
thaginians were more defirous to recover their Towns from the Romans, as alſo to puniſh the African Re 
volters, and force by Arms thoſe to obedience who perſiſted in Rebellion 3 Clupes however was ſtoutly 
defended by the Romans ; In Numidia and other places, the War was great, but the Vidtory eafie. Mean 
while when they had heard of a Fleet ſetting out from Traly, _— the Siege of Utica they began to re- 
pair their old, and to build new Galleys, and diligently prepared all things to hinder the Romans from en- 
tring upon 1 e 

But the Conſuls uſed ſuch ftrange diligence at this time, that at the beginning of the Summer they rig- 
ged out a Fleet of three hundred Sail compleatly equipped. With which going into Sicily, they found all 
things ſafe there ; and leaving Gariſons in the moſt neceſſary places, they made towards Afriaa with the 
reſt of their Forces. - ; 

But driven by ſtorm to Coſſura ( an Iſland ſituate between Africa and Sicily, near the Promontory of 
Lilybeum L having waſted the Country, and taken a Town of the ſame name, there they put a Gariſon 
therein. From thence they went on to the Hermean Promontory ſituate in the midway between Carthage 
and Clupea, and making one point of the Bay of Carthage. Here the Carthaginians Fleet met them, 
where they both fought a. very ſharp Battel, but at laſt the Romans from Clupea came to afliſt their own 
men, and turn'd the Scale, both ides being equal before. In this Battel the Carthaginians had one hun= 
dred and four Ships ſunk, thirty taken, and about fifteen thouſand men kill'd : the Romans loſt eleven 
hundred men and nine Ships. The Navy from thence went to Utica, and the Soldiers disbarking en- 
camp'd before the Town : The Carthaginians came thither alſo with their Forces led by the two Hanno's : 
and here they fought a pitch'd Battel, in which the Carthaginians were beaten, having loſt about nine 
thouſand men : amongſt whom ſome noble Perſons were taken, and kept by the Conſuls, who thoughs 

them to redeem Regulus, and thoſe who had undergone the ſame fate with him. | 

After this they conſulted upon the preſent ſtate of Aﬀairs, and were in great hopes their African Con- 
queſts might ſtill be kept z but yet the Country around being waſted, for fear of a nk they reſolv'd to 
carry away the Roman Gariſon from Clupea, and return to Szcily. They brought away great ſpoils and 
booty, which being laid up in the Town of Clupea during Regulus his proſperous ſucceiſes, were much en- 
creas'd by their freſh Victories. | 

The Fleet arrived in Sicily in very good condition, and the Conſuls had been too fortunate, if they had 
known to uſe their felicity moderately. 'But in their return for T-aly, they thought to reduce ſome of the 
Maritime Towns of S:c:ly : (though the Pilots in vain difſuaded the attempt, being between the rifing of 
Orion and the Dog-ſtar, when there is always ſtormy weather at Sea, ) they paſſed by the Coaſt of Africa 
which was dangerous and Harbourleſs, and ſuffer'd ſo great a wreck, that there is no Example in this kind 
of any other ſo remarkable. In ſhort, of three hundred ſixty four ſcarce eighty could be ſaved, and thoſe, 
all their lading being loſt. They loſt likewiſe a great number of Long-boats, and other Veſſels of ſeveral 
ſorts : infomach as that from the Coaſt of Camarina, where the ſtorm firſt-fell upon them, all the ſhore 
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as far as Pachenus was filled with Carcaſſes of Men and Beaſts, and broken planks of Ships. But King 
Hiero gave them conſiderable reliefs in this their diſtreſs, who receiv'd them courteoully, Coke them 
with Chat, Meat, and tackling for their Ships, and convoy'd them ſafe to Meſſina, | bt 
The Carthaginians taking advantage of this Calamity, retook both the Iſle and Town of Coſſura: and 
immediately croſling into S:c:/y deſtroyed Agrigentum, having not been reliev'd when ic was beſieg'd by 
Carthalo. Many men were kill'd and taken here : the reſt, who made their eſcape through the middle of 
the Country into the Syracyſan Territories, ſeated themſelves in a Village near the Temple of Jupiter O- 
Iympius 3 and the Carthagimnians had made themſelves maſters almoſt of the whole [land, had not the Ro- 
mans diligence in rigging out another Fleet , kept the Confederate? from falling away in this ticklſh 
time. For the Conſuls were fo active in the buſineſs, that with an incredible ſpeed they had one hun- 
dred and twenty new Ships built in three months ſpace: and Cn. Cornelius Aſina, and A. Atilins Celatinus 

ain Conſuls, having mann'd the Fleet with ſeveral ſtout men out of the new Levies, were commanded 
to ſail as ſoon as they could. 

This Cn. Cornelius was a great Example of Fortunes inconſtancy , which may encourage men to bear 
Adverſity : for he who ſeven years before being taken by the treachery of the Carthaginians, had endur'd 
ſlavery, bonds and impriſonment, now reſum'd not onely thoſe other ornaments of his Dignity, but even 
the Conſulſhip it ſelf, and his Faſces forc'd from him ; fo the gaining of which he now rejoyc'd as much 
as he had griev'd for their loſs. The Conſuls having paſſed over to Meſſina, and taking. ſuch Ships as they 
found there ( h_ the relicks of the former Wreck) arrived at the mouth of the River Himera with two 
hundred and fifty fail of Ships, and took the Town of Cephalodium,, ſituate upon the ſame Coaſt at twelve 
miles diſtance from thence, by treachery. From Drepanum, ( for they had bent their courſe thither ) they 
departed diſappointed in their deſigns, perceiving themſelves not able to take the place in a little time, and 
that Carthalo, whilſt they were about to beſiege 1t, was coming to its relief, 

But not diſcourag'd with this diſappointment, they afterwards perform'd a more important Exploit with 
better ſucceſs. For direting their courſe to Palermo the chief Town in the Carthaginian Territory,and pol- 
ſeſſing themſelves of the Harbour they made a deſcent almoſt to the very Walls, and beſieg'd the Panormi- 
zanes who refuſed to ſurrender. The nature of the Country thereabouts, whith affords plenty of Timber, 
further'd their Enterprize, ſo that having ſoon perfected their Works, and whilſt they vigorouſly puſh'd on 
the Siege, they battered down a Tower lying to the Sea with their Engines : and the Soldiers —_ 

or 


- at the breach ſtormed the outward Town called the New, putting many of the Enemies to the Sword : 


did the old Town hold out long : for when the multitude running thither for ſhelter, had brought more 
terrour than proviſion into the place ; the Inhabitants dejected with the fight of their danger, and fearing 
a Famine, ſent Ambaſſadours to the Conſuls offering an abſolute ſurrender, with exception onely of liberty 
for their Perſons. But this the Conſuls ( well knowing the extremities they were brought to ) denied to 
accept of, unleſs they would at ſome ſtated Rate ranſom themſelves : Hereupon two Mzina's were ſet upon 
every head, and fourteen thouſand of them were redem'd ; the reſt of the multitude being almoſt thirteen 
thouſand were fold with the booty. 

This was a remarkable Conqueſt, and of great importance and adyantage ; for ſeveral Towns in that 
Coaſt , and ſome alſo more diſtant driving oat the Carthaginian Gariſons, embraced the Foman Al. 
lance. The Jetinians firit led the way, and the So/untinians, Petrinians, Tyndaritans and others preſent- 
ly followed them. This done, the Conſuls having lefr a Garifon at Palermo return'd to Meſſina, and from 
thence to Rome : but the Carthaginians having lain in wait for them took ſome Ships of burden with all 
the Money that they carried away. After this two Triumphs were ſeen together at Rome: the Conſuls 
the year before being continued in their Authority, held two Naval Triumphs over the Coſſurians and the 
Carthaginians. Ser. - Sulpitius triumphed firſt the ſixteenth of February, and M. Amilius the next 
day. X 
This year ( being computed the five hundredth ſince the building of Rome) the Affrican Expedition hap= 
pen'd ; but it prov'd of no effet, Cn. Servilins Go and M. Sempronius Bleſus being Conſuls put over 
into Sicily, and failing in their attempt upon Lilybeum directed their courſe towards Afﬀrica, being fur- 
niſhed with two hundred and fixty fail of Ships ; and whilſt they cruis'd upon the African Coaſts, and 
made deſcents into ſeveral places of the Country, they took many Towns, and abundance of prey and 
booty, but nought of greater moment could be performed, the Carthaginians meeting them everywhere 
being now more encourag d,becauſe they had recover'd all that Regulus had taken from them : and no other 
buſineſs hindet'd them, the Revolters being ſuppreſs'd and puniſhed. | 

For Hamilcar having over-run all Num:dia and Mauritania, reduc'd thoſe: Countries, and impoſing a 
Fine of one thouſand Talents, and twenty thouſand heads of Oxen upon the People, puniſhed the Ring- 
leaders, ſuppos'd to have kept correſpondence with the Romans : whereof three thouſand were hung on 
Gibbets. But in the mean while the Romans were not ſo much incommoded by their Enemies, as by 
ſtorms and misfortunes at Sea ; for the Fleet being driven to Meninx, an Iſland of the Loſophags, bordering 
upon the leſſer Syre#, all the Ships betng dry ſtruck upon the Sand, at an ebb, till the Tide returning brought 
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them off, after they had unladed and were reduc'd to extream danger: and when rhey had eſcaped this difa= . 


ſter with ſome loſs,fearing ſuch unfortunate places, they preſently ſet ſail like men flying before their Enemies: 
but did not foreſee that they were running themſelves into as great hazard as that which they avoided : 
however they had a proſperous Voyage of it as far as Panormus ; but when they were making towards 
Traly, and doubling the Cape Palinarus, that runs from the Lucanian Mountains out into the Main ; 
a violent ſtorm overtook them, wherein one hundred and fixty men of War with ſeveral Ships of burden 
ſunk. Theſe continual diſaſters happening to their Fleet put the City in great fear and conſternation ; and 
whilſt the Waves and Winds ſeem'd to deny them the Sovereignty of the Sea,the Senate decreed,that for the 
future there ſhould not be kept on foot above ſixty ſail of Ships to be employ'd for the defence of Traly, 
and tranſporting Ammunition and Proviſion to the Armies in Sicily. But C. Sempronius the other Conſul, 
( notwithſtanding this fatal Wreck) bore a Triumph over the Carthaginians the firſt of April ; and Cn. 
Cornelius the Proconſul ten days after did the ſame. This year there were Cenſors at Rome 3 but L. Poſt- 
humius (who was alſo Prztor at the ſame time ) dying in his Office, Cn. Junius Pera his Colleague refign'd 
the Cenſorſhip. 

The mn. following C. Servilius Cotta, and P. Servilius Gencings put over into Sicily, where among 
other places they took Himera ( lo called from the River on which it les ) deſerted by the Inhabitants, 


whom the Carthaginians had carried off by Night ; but yet they were well enough ſatisfied with age 
| ing 
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| king of ſo important a place, becauſe hereby the diſgrace had been repair'd which the Romans had ſu- 
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ſtain'd before that Town a little before, whilſt rhrough the greedineſs of ſome few of the Soldiers, to in- 
groſs all rhe ſpoils to themſelves, Himera was loſt, jult as it was ready to fall into their hands ;” for 'a cer- 
tain Priſoner taken by the Remans, ( who had been an Officer in the Town ) undertook to betray the Town 
for his liberty ; and being dilmils'd at the time appointed, opened one of the Gates to the detachment, 
ſent to ſeize the place. The chief of theſe being got in, and deſiring to ingrols all the booty to themſelves, 
commanded the Gates to be ſhut after them, and none elſe to be admitted to come in befides, When 
this was done, the Thermztanes hearing the ſtir and noiſe,took the alarm thereupon : and whilit the Soidiers 
were over-powr'd by their Enemies, and incapable to receive any relief from their own men without, they 
raſhly ſquander'd away their lives, and died like fools, being every man of them put to the Sword. Ther= 
me of the Himerians being thus reduc'd, C. Aurelius the Conſul determining to beſiege Lipara, ( which 
had been ſeveral times in vain attempted by the other Generals ) detach'd a party of the ttoutett Soldiers 
that were in the Roman Army in Sicily, and carried them over into Lipara in Veſſels borrowed from Hiero. 
But being to return to Meſſina, that he might adviſe with the Diviners and Augures touching the event of 
the Siege, he left the chief Command »of the Leaguer to P. Aurelius Pecuniola his Kinſman ( or as others 
ſay to Q. Caſſius a Tribune) charging him carefully to defend the Works,but not to ingage in Batte, But 
this Man thinking it might make for his honour, if Lipara ſhould be taken in the Conluls ablence, con- 
trary to the Orders given him, went and attacked io Town, but miſcarried in his raſh attempt ; for he 
» n' Gooch carry the place. And beſides, he had much ado to defend the Camp ; for the Enemies fally= 
ing -out upon him in his retreat, cut off abundance of his men, and withal burnt down the Rampier. But 
at C. Aurelius his return the caſe was alter'd, for he took the Town, and put great numbers of the Inha= 
bitants to the Sword. Afterwards he proceeded to puniſh the Tribune, who for his diſobedience was 
turned out of his place, and by the Conſuls commands having run the Gantlope was degraded to a private 
Foot-Soldier. This is a very remarkable ſeverity of Diſcipline , whereof C. Aurelins ſhewed ſome 
other Examples in that ſame Conſulſhip. Lipara being taken, the poſterity of Timaſitheus ( once Go- 
vernour of that Iſle ) were exempted from all Taxes and Impoſitions, which this molt gratc ful People did, 
to perpetuate the memory of an ancient kindneſs ſhew'd them by him. For when they had prelented a 
olden Bowl to Apollo of Delphos, and the Liparean Pirats had taken it away, Timaſitheus caus'd both the 
reſent, and the Ambaſſadours that carried it, to be ſafely convoy'd in their journey to Greece, and back 

again to Rome. | 
In the next place the Romans attempted to beſiege Era a ſtrong Caſtle, with forty thouſand Foot, 
and one thouſand Horſe, but could neither take it, nor durſt they fight a pitch'd Battel with the Cartha- 
inians. For after M. Regulus's defeat, the Roman Legions were lo affraid of the Elephants, that ever after 
they declined the hazard of a Battel : and though both in the Country of Lilybeum and Selinus too they 
often advanc'd within fixty paces of the Enemy, and fac'd rhem in order of Battei: yet they did nor 
come on with that brisknels they us'd to do; but fearing to come down into the Plains, kept the high 
grounds, which were hard of acceſs. From whence the Carthaginians were more aad more encuurag'd, 
whilſt they now began to put ſome confidence in their Land-forces, and reckon'd th-ir Encmies had Ioſt 
more by Ship-wrecks than themſelves had by Battels: And underſtanding witha! ris Scnates Decree 
for laying aſide their Fleer, they hop'd to recover Sicily again, if freſh recruits « Soldiers were ſent 
them. But they wanted Money : - for this long expenſive War had drain'd ail therr Treaſuries, and con- 
ſum'd all they could raiſe by Taxes. Therefore they ſent Ambaſſadours to King Prolomy. then their Con- 
federate, to borrow two thouſand Talents of him : but the King being unwiling to diſguit the Romans 
( that were his Allies alſo) proffer'd to mediate a Peace, and accommodate the differences berwcen both : 
but deny'd the Mony, telling them, © That he would aflift his Friends againit a common Enemy, bur not 

« againſt other Friends, 8 

bout the ſame time Tb. Corucanus was firſt made Chief Pontif out of the Commons. There were 
Cenſors alſo this year : becauſe that Office could not be executed the former vear ; one of the Ceniors 
dying, and the other reſigning. M. Valerius Maximus Meſſalla, and P. Sempronius Sophus perform d the 
thirty ſeventh Luſtration, wherein 297797 men were polled. The Cenlors were very :ecure 1n then Of- 
fice : for they depoſed thirteen Senators, and four hundred young Gentlemen were degraded, their Horſes 
being taken away from them. This happen'd through C. Aurelius the Conſul his command ; who alledg'd 
before the Cenſors, that in Siczly being order'd to diſmount and work in the Trenches, they had refus'd to 
comply : when neceſlity requir'd them to do ſo. The Conlul not thinking this a plenary revenge for their 
contempt of Diſcipline, obtain'd alſo of the Senate that their Arrears ſhould not be paid them. And 
(1 ſuppoſe) as times went then : he bore a Triumph as well for the ſtriftnels of Dilcipline maintain'd by 
him, as for his Atchievements in the Wars. This Triumph over the Carthaginians and Sicilzans, hapned on 
the 7th of April. Bur after all theſe mighty preparations of both fides (whilſt the Romans and Carthagi- 
2ians were afraid of one another) the Summer of the next year paſſed without any a&tion that is memorable. 
L. Cecilius Metellus, and C. Furius Pacilus the Conſuls, having tranſported the Legions into Szcily, did 
neither moleſt the Enemy, nor were moleſted by them ; though 4/drubal the new Carthaginian General 
was arriv'd thither from Carthage with two hundred Galleys, one hundred and forty Elephants,and twenty 
thouſand Foot and Horſe, In this juncture the Senate held ſeveral Conſults together, and refolv'd to ſer 
out a new Fleet: for by drawing out the War at length they ſaw they ſhould exhauſt their Treaſury ; and 
beſides, their Legions were mightily diſpirited after « defeat of Regulus ; and though the buſineſs ſhould 
ſucceed proſperouſly by Land, yet they plainly diſcern'd,that as long as the Carthaginians were Maſters of the 
Sea, they could not be kept out of S:ic:ly ; therefore they came again to their former feſolutions,and placing 
their hopes in Shipping repair'd their old Galleys, and built new ones. Mean while Metellus being left at 
Palermo, when C. Furius being return'd from Sicily had call'd the Afembly for Ele&ion of Conluls, C. A- 
tilius Regulus, and L.Manlius Vulſo were both of them made Conſuls a ſecond time : and the Senate charg'd 
and commanded them to rig out a Fleet, and to raiſe men for the ſervice of it. L. Metellus his Commife. 
fion was prorogu'd to him, and he was order'd in the quality of Proconſul to command in chief the 
Forces in Szc:ly. Now when A4ſdrubal ſaw that one of the Conſuls was ablent wh half the Army, and 
berhought himſelf that rhe Romans had declin'd Battel, though the Armies had fac'd one another 1n the 
Field ; whilſt he could no longer endure to be reproached as a Coward by his own men, he ers out from 
Lilybeum with all vs Forces, and having had a hard Journey of it through the borders of the Selinuntrans, 
arriy'd to the Country of Palermo, and there encamp'd. The -Proconſul was by chance then at Palermo, ro 
cover 
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cover the Allies, and Confederates in Harveſt-time, that they might reap and lay in their Cor. He being 
inform'd that there were ſome of the Enemies Spies lurking at Palermo, commanded all the people of the 
Town to go out into the Field : and there bad them take hold of one another by the hands; and by ask- 
ing ſuch ( as he ſuſpected for Strangers) what they were, and what bufineſs they had there? he diſco- 
vered the Spies : And when he underſtood by them what the Enemy deſign'd, perceiving the Carthaginians 
| n——_" very raſhly in this Enterprize, he pretended fear, and kept himſelf within the Walls of the 
own, the more to tempt the Enemies to a vain confidence. Aſdrubal being therefore more elevated, 
marched forwards, and as he went ravag'd and burnt the Country of Paxormus, deſtroying the fruits and 
produdts of the Earth, and laying all waſte to the very Walls of the Town. But the Pioconſul was not 
mov'd either with the loſs or the diſgrace: who made account, that if he ſhould forbear but a little 
while, . he might quit ſcores with the Enemies : but he chiefly expected that they ſhould pals the River 
Orethus, which runs upon the Southſide of the Town ; for if this were done, he promis'd himſelf an 
eaſie Victory over them, Now to compaſs this, he defir'd to have both the courage, and number of his 
men deſpis'd by the Enemy, and procceded very timorouſly in all things, placing but few men to guard 
the Walls : This defign ſucceeded as the Proconſul would have it ; whilſt the Carthaginian General by 
his raſhneſs, and fortune too by a ſudden accident further'd it. For A/drubal patſed the River Orerhus 
with all his Foot, Horſe and Elephants, and his Army encamp'd by the Walls of the Town, with that 
contempt of the Enemy ( whom they look'd upon as already beaten ) that they pitch'd their Tents with- 
out any Intrenchments about them, thinking Paliſadoes and Breaſt-works unneceffaty things, When the 
Sutlers and Merchants brought thither a great quantity of Proviſions, and much Wine, the Carthaginian 
Mercenaries drinking immoderately, fill'd all how with loud noiſe ſuch as follows Drunkenneſs, Then 
the Conſul thought it ſeaſonable to draw the Enemy to fight, by ſending out ſome patties of Light-Horfe ; 
and the buſineſs ſucceeded fo luckily,that whilſt one party following another iſſued forth : at laſt Aſdrubal's 
whole Army came out of the Camp. Then L. Cacilivs the Proconlul, places part of the Lighr-arm'd men 
before the Town-Ditch ; commanding them to throw their Darts very thick among the Elephants, if they 
thould come nearer to them : and if they were prefſed themſelves, that they ſhould retreat into the Ditch, 
and again ſally out from thence, He commanded likewiſe the Tradeſmen and Rabble of the Town to 
fetch abundance of all forts of Miffiles,and to throw them over the Walls,leſt the Light-arm'd ſhould want 
any : He placed the Archers upon the Walls whilſt he himſelf, with the Men of Arms of the Coborts ſtood 
in Battalia within the Gate, which look'd to the Enemies Right-wing. Mean time, thoſe that were en- 
gag 0, one while being preſſed by the great numbers of the Enemies retreated in good order, and anon 
upported with freſh ſuccours of their own men detach'd by the Conſul to their relief ſtood the ſhock : 
whilſt the Maſters of the Elephants enflam'd with emulation, and willing to gain the glory of the day en« 
tixely to themſelves ( without 4ſdrubals ſharing in it ) charg'd the Enemies briskly, overthrowing all that 


ſtood in their way : and when the Romans retreated to the Town, following the purſuit xaſhly, they went 


on to the very Town-Ditch : But here whillt Arrows were ſhowr'd as thick as Hail from the Walls ; 
and the freſh then poſted before the Ditch ply'd them continually with their Launces : the Elephants en- 
rag'd wirh the Wounds they receiv'd, fell back upon their own men, breaking the Ranks, and diſordering 
the whole Army. The Conſul, when he ſaw what was done ( crying out that the time of his Victory 
long look'd for was come at laſt ) ſallied at the Gate : and here an Army of men drawn up in good order, 
eaſily routed thoſe, who were cow'd and out of order. A great number of men fell both in the Battel, 
and in the flight too. A certain accident belike ( which ſhould have reliev'd the diſtreſſed ) contributing 
to their ruin : for at the ſame time the Punic Fleet appeared, to which as their onely Sanctuary, when the 
multitude confuſedly ran for fear, many of them were trodden down by the Elephants : others killed by 
the Purſyers ; and a great number as they ſwam,or elſe tumbling down as they went a Ship-board in a hurry, 
periſhed in the Sea. And the Romans among their many” great ſucceſſes, never gain'd either before or 
ſince ſo ſignal a Vidtory : which inſpir'd them with freſh Courage, and ſtruck ſuch a terrour in the Enemy 
that made them quit not onely all hopes, but even the thoughts of Land-fighting during that War, 
Twenty thouſand Carthaginians are ſaid to have been flain in that action z twenty fix Elephants were 
taken there , and all the reſt afterwards. For the Proconſul conſidering that the Elephants being 
fierce and untrattable could not eafily-be brought to hand, unleſs it were by men acquainted with their 


- nature, promis'd by Proclamation to ſet ſuch Priſoners at liberty, as would help to catch them. And 


theſe having firſt caught the tameſt and gentleſt of them, by their means eaſily brought the reſt to hand : 
L. Metellus ſent them all to Rome, having uſed a new Invention in tranſporting them by Sea. For having 
no Ships fit for that uſe, of ſeveral Hogſheads joyn'd together ( a piece of Timber being laid betwixt 
every two Hogſheads to keep them tight ) he made a float, which after it was boarded and cover'd with 
Earth, and the ſides made up look'd like a Stable, ſo that the Elephants miſtruſting norhing entred into 
2t, and not being ſenſible they went by Water ( a thing they cannot endure ) were landed at Rhegium. 

Aſdrubal after this defeat eſcap'd to Lilybeum, but being condemn'd at Carthage, he was taken and put 
to death gs ſoon as he return'd. The Carthaginians mean while ſeeing their Forces routed, their Elephants 
taken, all Sicily except Lilybeum and Drepanum loſt, and the Romans again puiſfant both by Sea and Land 
being provided with a new Fleet, reſolv'd to make Peace ; which now-they would be glad with all their 
hearts to have concluded upon any reaſonable terms. And bethinking themſelves of M. Regulus, and the 
Conditions of Peace propos'd by him, they looked upon him as the fitteſt Inſtrument to obtain a Peace for 
them, or what next to that would prove their greateſt comfort, an exchange of Priſoners ; and they doubted 
not but that he would uſe his utmoſt endeavour and application in the buſineſs, if it were onely to ſerve 
his own turn. For what Man could be thought ſo hard-hearted, as not to defite a releaſe from the miſe- 
ries of a Priſon, to ſee his Children, and enjoy his Country, liberty and honour. 

M. Regulus tid a Wife and Children at Rome : his Kinſfmen and Relations were either Senators or elfe 
5n Offices, and his Brother a Conſul. He himſelf was belov'd by the Senate and people of Rome for his 
proſperous Exploits, and pitied for his Calamity. For which reaſons therefore they could pitch upon no 
man, that would be more diligent in managing the buſine(s for them, or more likely to prevail in if. KRe- 
gulus undertook the thing, not out of any hopes or deſign of advantage to himſelf (as it afterwards ap- 
pear'd ) but onely. to perſuade the Senate more effeQually by his preſence to maintain their own Interelts, 

And now. being joyn'd with the Carthaginian Ambaſſadours: when he came to the City he would not 
enter into it, though he was defir'd to do fo, alledging, that the Senate according to Ancient Cuſtom 


ought to give Audience out of the Town to Ambaſſadours ſent from an Enemy; When the ons _ 
| aflembled; 
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aſſembled, He ſaid before the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, that being by the Law of Arms made a Captive 
of the Carthaginians, he came to preſent them with a memorial from his Maſters, in order to have a Peace 
concluded upon ſuch terms as both Nations ſhould think fit, or if that were not granted to have an Ex- 
change of Priſoners. When the Ambaſſadours withdrew he follow'd them : and though the Senate migh- 
tily importun'd him, yet he would not be preſenr ar their Debates, before the Carthaginians had conſented 
to it ; then he fate down filent, till he was ask'd his Opinion, which he deliverd in words to this effe: 

LIX. © My Lords, I am yet a Roman, and though my body ( as Fate would have it ) is in the power of the E- 
« nemy : my mind being none of Fortunes Slaves remains what it was before ; wherefore in compliance 
<« with this, which I properly call my own, rather than with that which is another mans, I adviſe you nei- 
< ther to exchange Priſoners, nor to make Peace. Whilſt the War 1s afoot, *tis wholly againſt your In- 
© tereſt to reſtore the Priſoners : for they require ſeveral Captains for me and many young men for an old 
« one: among whom thergare ſome ( I know ) that you do not deſpiſe. But to end the War unleſs upon 
< very good Conditions, is both unbecoming men of your Wiſdom, and alſo prejudicial to the Public, L 
< am very ſenſible of the many difficulties you meet with in waging this War ; for great Enterpriſes cannot 
< be atchieved without much labour, and expences. But if you compare the Carthaginians condition, and 
© your own together, you will find all the advantage on your fide ; we loſt once ( 'tis true) a great Battel ; 
© but we have often routed them fince, and our Victory at Palermo has dejeted their Spirits more than 
&© their ſucceſs againſt me had elated them. They have loft all Sicily except one or two places, and in the 
& other Iſlands they have had but ill ſucceſs. You have a Fleet now which the Carthaginians dare not 
© encounter though they were always ſuperiour by Sea: Nor have the loſſes ſuſtain'd by florms ſo much 

LX. © impair'd your ſtrength, as encreas'd your caution. As for Money perhaps both ſides want it equally : but 
& your Italians will be more obedient to you, than the Africans to the Carthaginians, whom they never 
&« Joy'd, and of Jate have hated mortally. For thoſe who without any injury or provocation revolted to 
& me ; after their Country is waſted by their former Mafters, their Cattel driven away, Money extorted 
<« from them, and their Princes ſlain ; what do you think do they expect, but that a new Army come into 
<« 4ffrica from hence > Beſide that 'tis eafie for you to levy Soldiers, having ſuch plenty of men fit for 
« War of the ſame Language, Manners, Religion, Kindred, and Country to one another. I look on this 
«to be a matter of that grand importance, that for this reaſon you are able to diſpute the Vidtory with 
<« the Carthaginians, though you come ſhort of them in all other reſpe&ts. For what will a mercenary 
&« Army figntfie againſt ſuch Forces as theſe ? and though they ſhould be of any uſe, yet the Carthaginians 
& by their cruelty kave render'd it as hard a task for themſelves to raiſe forein Soldiers, as to maintain thoſe 
< they raiſe. Xanthippus, to whom Carthage perhaps owes all, ſhe had to loſe ſince, being ingratefully and 
& perfidiouſly treated itands for an Example to others to deter them from raſhly entring into the Service 
© of a People, that requites the greateſt kindnefles with the greateſt injuries. Beſides the common rout 
& of Barbarians, that ſtupid and mercenary Race will be affraid to ſerve a People eminent and notorious 
< for their cruelty to their own Countrymen : of whom ſo many have died either-by the Hangman or 
& their Fellow=Soldiers hands. Others being expos'd in deſert Iflands, inſtead of having their Arrears paid 
< thetm, met with'ſtrange and diſmal deaths and puniſhments, ſuch as not to be us'd by men, My Lords, 
« You ſee here the reafons by which 1am induc'd to perſuade you neither to grant the Carthaginians 
& Peace, nor an exchange of Priſoners. 

LXI. The Senate liked the advice well enough, if they could but have follow'd it, without prejudice to 
the Adviſer ; but the more he neglefted his own Intereſt to promote the Public, the more they pitied 
him : and it was manifeſt that the Senate was reſolved, by any means to have a Perſon of fo generous a 
Soul reſtor'd to his Country. And now *twas the talk of the Town, that ſince Regulus was come to his 
own again, he might righrfully remain, or be forced to abide there, and the chief Pontif affirm'd, That 
if he would ſtay at Rome, he might do fo, and not be foreſworn. To which he with ſuch a Spirit and 

| Aﬀpet, as the Senate were amazed at, ſpoke to this effe&, 
« Howlong, O Romans, do you demur upon the point ? follow my Advice and forego your care of my 
& ſafety. 'Tis vain for you to endeavour after that which wall prove neither pleaſant to you, nor profitable 
&« to the State, nor honourable to my ſelf. Perhaps whilſt the thing is new, you would be well pleaſed to 
& converſe with me : but as ſoon as the impetus of that ſhort-liv'd pleaſure had ſpent it ſelf, you would 
© more abhor me for returning upon ſuch diſhoneſt terms, than you long'd for me in my abſence. I am 
6 reſoly'd not to ſtay in a place, where after my African ſlavery, I am not capable to live ſuitable to the 
« port of a Citizen of Rome: and if I was ever fo deſirous to remain here, yet the Oath (1 took ) and 
© reverence of the Gods prohibits me : For the Deity, by whom I ſwore to return to Carthage, if I am 
&« foreſworn, will puniſh not onely my ſelf, but the Senate, and people of Rome for the perjury. For cer- 
< tainly.if there be a God, he muſt needs be affronted by perjuries and profaneneſs. But if any one imagines 
< that I may be ablolv'd from the Oath : that ſuch ablolutions are recorded in our Augural Books and Ri- 
© tuals : That Ceremonies and Sacrifices may attone for falle-ſwearing and perjury ; I would have him re- 
© member that the Majeſty of the Deity is not to be appeaſed with any inventions of men,when affronted by 
« perjury : nor 1s it rational to conceive, that Spots contracted by fins may be waſhed away by the blood 
* of Sheep and Oxen. | 
LXINII. © As for me, I know the Carthaginians are preparing exquiſite tortures for me, but I think perjury a more 
« terrible thing than all that, For this would really hurt me, whereas their tortures and cruelties can only 
« reach the body of M. Regulus, not his mind. Never think him calamitous, who has learn'd to bear his Ca- C 
& Iamity. As for bondage, diſgrace, pain, poverty and want, I ( who never thought them evils) have ceas'd | 
< to think them troubleſom, after ſo long endurance. For by bearing them T have learn'd that they were | 
<« ſupportable : but if my Calamities be encreas'd to ſuch a degree that a wan cannot bear them, Death will | 
«* quickly put an end to all my troubles. I ſee therefore that that man is proof againſt all terrours, who 
” Tos not death, whoſe ſtroke 'tis in every man's power to prevent ; and 1 would have done fo, were it 
& not the part of a man rather to conquer, than fly ſorrow and grief ; but I have ſpoken theſe few words 
« without any order, to let you underſtand that nothing ſhall make me ſwerve from this Principle ; and that 
© ye might not pity my condition as that of an unhappy and miſerable perſon : whereas *tis eaſie and natural 
< forme to perſiſt in my reſolutions; for I-muſt take care to return to Carthage, and the Gods will take caze 
<« of what | ſhall ſuffer there. | | 
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They ſay likewiſe, that the more effeRually to perſuade the Senate to let him go, he told them, «& The 
Carthaginians had given him Poiſon, before he was diſmiſs'd from Carthage, which by degrees preying up- 
on his Vitals, would Kill him when he was reſtor'd to his Country, after the = Ars. was made, 
Certainly this mans ſteddineſs and conſtancy in Vertue is not paralleI'd : who rather than {werve from his 
honeſt Principle, courted Aﬀeronts, Tortures, Death, and whatever the World does abhor, and that more 
eagerly than others decline them : which may ſerve for a good Example to inſtruct us, that thoſe men can 
onely face Death in any ſhape, and will flick to their Principles to the laſt, who are ſenſible of the Souls 
immortality ; and that they are not born merely for the preſent life. For M. Regulus would not have 
ſuffered ſuch hard meaſure , unleſs he had been perſuaded rhat vertuous Actions ſhould be rewarded after 
this life, and thoſe which are vitious puniſh'd. When the Senate had paſs'd a Decree acco.ding to M. 
Regulus his Opinion, and all might ſee plainly, that the Carthaginians would be aveng'd upon him who 
had perſuaded the Senate to reject their Propoſals : ſome were fo concern'd at it, that they gave Orders 
for detaining M. Regulus againit his will, Moreover, his Wife Marcia, and his Children filling all places 
with mourning and | Hangs , the Conſuls ſaid, That they would neither deliver up Regulws if he were 
willing to ſtay, nor hinder him from gong. 

But he lang to ſpeak with his Wife, and ſhunning the embraces and kifles of his little Chil- 
dren, return'd to Carthage and ended his days in great torments: For, having cut off his Eye-lids they 
kept him for ſome time in a very dark Dungeon ; and afterwards when the Sun ſhone hotteſt, he was ſud- 


_ denly brought out, and forced to look upon the bght. At laſt, he was put in a Cheſt of Wood, ſtuck 


full of Nails with the points inward, which was turned rowards the Sun; and ſo narrow, that he was 
always forced to ſtand upright : and thus whilſt his wearied body, where-ever he turned it, was pierced 
with Nails, he dy'd by the extremity of the Torture. This was the end of M. Arilius Regulu, which 
was more glorious than his life, though led with ſo much honour. He was a Perſon of incorrupt Integrity, 
an undaunted courage, and good Conduct : in whom the preſent or ſucceeding Ages could tind no fault, 
except it were that he bore his proſperous fortane too weakly, and by refuſing the Carthaginians Over= 
tures, entail'd that laſting War to the great prejudice of both Nations, However, M. Regulus atton'd 
for that fault by his other Vertues, and principally by his admirable conſtancy in death ; being more happy 
by thus ſupporting his Calamity, than if he could have avoided this blow of Fate. 

When the Senate were informed of Regulus his death and the Carthaginians barbarous uſage of hitn, 
they deliver'd up the Priſoners of the greateſt note and quality to Marcia and her Children 3 whom they 
ſhut up in an Armoury ſtuck round with Iron Spikes, deſigning to torment them in the ſame manner as 
they had done M. Regulus, and for five days together they gave them no Meat : in which 'time Boſtar 
the Carthaginian died with pain and hunger, but Hamilcar being a ſtronger Man was inclos'd} with the 
body of Boſtar five days more, and liv'd, having ſo much Meat allow'd him as would ſerve to prolong 
his life in miſery. At laſt, the Magiſtrates being inform'd of what had paſs'd, they gave ſtrict command 
'thar they ſhould forbear to exerciſe any more cruelties towards them, and that Boſtar's aſhes being ſent 
home, the reſt of the Priſoriers ſhould be uſed more moderately. Which ſhews the difference between 
theſe two Nations as to their tempers : whilſt the one being no ways injur'd, deſtroy'd that Vertue by 
the moſt barbarous means, which it ought to have ador'd : and the other ſet bounds even to a juſt re- 
venge, being nor ſway'd by the violence of their paſſions, but influenc'd with Principles of Humanity and 
Clemency that bright Ornament of all flouriſhing States and Empires. 
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Czcilius Metellus having performed excellent Service againſt the Carthaginians, had a mrſt glorious Triumph, 
wherein he led Captive in Chains Thirteen of the Enemies Commanders in Chief, and one hundred and 
ewenty Elephants. Claudius Pukher the Conſul, who would needs hazard a Battel in ſpight of the ill-Au- 
ſpices : and when 'twas told him, the Sacred Pullets would nut Eat, commanded them to be flung znto the 

ea, to ſee if they would drink, uw worſted in a nw by the Carthaginians, and being call'd home by 
the Senate, and ordgr'd to Create a Dittator, nominated Claudius Glicias, 4 fellow of no Quality or Repu- 
tation, who though he were forced to refign the Office, would yet ever after come to the Theatre in his 
Mantle of State. Attilius Calatinus was the firſt Diftator that led an Army out of Italy. Priſoners are 
exchanged with the Carthaginians. Colonies ſent abroad to Fregena, and to Brunduſiumn amongſt the Sallen- 
tines. A Survey taken by the Cenſors 351222 Citizens numbered ; Claudia (the Siſter of that Claudius, 
who fighting in contempt of the Auſpices loſt the Fleet ) being crouded by a throng of people as ſhe 
was JG a Play, in her paſſion —_— to ſay, Would God my Brother were alive again, and had 
the a A of another Armado, he'd quickly make you thinner : For which ſhe was Inditted and Fin'd. 
Then began two Pretors to be Created at once : A. Poſthumius the Conſul, when he would have gone cut to 
manage the Wars, is forbidden by Cxcilius Metellus the Arch-Prieſt, becauſe he was at the ſame time 
= | wht ( or Prieſt ) of Mars ) and therefore ought not to be abſent from the City, leſt the Sacred Rights 
ſhould be negleted. After ſeveral Commanders had done brave Service againſt the Carthaginians, the Conſul 
C. Luctatius, Crown'd the Work with a ſignal Vittory over them at Sea, near the Iſlands call'd Agates. 
Whereupon the Enemy begging for Peace , the ſame was granted. The Temple of Velta being on Fire, Cx- 
cilius the Arch-Pridff mth eat hazard preſerved the Sacred Reliques out of the Flames, two new 
_—_ added, Velina . and Quirina. The Falifcans rebelling, were in ſix days time reduced to Obe- 

Fence. | 


HEN the Carthaginian Ambaſſadours were departed from the City, the Conſuls being commanded 
by the Senate to tranſport the Army into Sicily, willingly obey'd, being inflamed with anger 
againſt their Enemies for M. Regulus his buſineſs, and with emulation and confidence for the Victory of 
Manlins the Proconſul. Nor did they meaſure the greatneſs of this Atchievement by the damages of the 
Carthaginians, becauſe having loſt their Men, and ſo many Elephants, they mult needs be weaker towards 
a further proſecution of the War; but they valu'd their ſucceſs no leſs for their having overcome the Ele- 
hants, whereby the Koman Soldiers recover'd themſelves from their former fear: and they were in good 
opes the War might be ended, if they were not wanting to themſelves : Therefore both the Conſuls ha- 
ving got two hundred Sail of Ships under their Command with four Legions arrived at Palermo: and taking 
with them all the reſt of their Men and Ships, beſides what ſeem'd neceſſary for the defence of that place, 
they came to Lilybeum with two hundred and forty men of War, and ſeveral Ships mote of all forts: and 
there in a Council of War reſolv'd to beſiege the place. 

This is that noble Siege of Lilybeum, which continued for full ten years from the fourteenth year of 
this War, and ended not in the taking of the place, or a ſurrendry of the beſieg'd, but determin'd with 
the general ſucceſs and event of the War. For both the Romans and Carthagimians well knowing how 
advantageous that place would be to both of them, either for the defence of Africa, or the Dominion of 
Sicily, it was beſieged and defended with the utmoſt ſtrength of both Nations. L. Metellus his Triumph af- 
terwards gave the Romans ſome diverſion amidft their trouble and concern for M.Regulus : whilſt they did 
not onely entertain themſelves with the fight and thoughts of their ſucceſſes, but allo with the ſweetneſs 
of revenge againſt this inhuman Nation. The Proconſul triumph'd over the Carthaginians the ſeventh of 
September; Thirteen Captains of the Enemies were led before his Chariot, and about one hundred and 
twenty Elephants : ſome ſay more. Theſe afterwards were brought to the.Cirque, when they exhibited 
Shows to the People, and there they had employ'd men on purpole to drive them along the Cirque with 
Spears in their hands, to the end that the People might learn to contemn thoſe Beaſts, which they had fo 
extremely feared. PVerrius Flaccus ſays, they wete killed with Darts : becauſe they thought it nor conve- 


nient to make uſe of them ; and to furniſh and ſupply forein Princes with ſuch an accetlion of ſtrength, 


would be no ways advantageous for the Commonwealth. 

The ſame year ViRtuals were very cheap at Rome, a Buſhel of Wheat was ſold for a farthing, and ycu 
might buy a gallon of Wine, thirty pounds of Raiſfons, ten pound of Oil, and twelve pound of Fleſh at 
the ſame Price ; becauſe there was greater plenty of theſe Commodities, than there was of Mony, which 
began to be ſcarce, the War having been ſo expenſive to the Public. Whilſt Afﬀairs went thus at Rome, 
the Conſuls with main force puſhed on the Siege of Lilybeum in Sicily ; and the befieged with no 
leſs vigour withſtood their aſſaults. Their firſt attack was made upon a Tower, which ſtands out farther 
than any other part of the Town towards the Lybian Sea,and this being ruin'd, they made their approaches, 
and carried on their Trenches to the next Tower, and battered down fix Towers after one another. Then 
they began in order to ſtorm the reſt, ro fill and level the Ditch for planting their Engines and raiſing of 
Batteries, and though the work was difficult and immenſe : for the Birch was ſixty Cubits broad and forty 
in depth, yer it was undertaken and carried on with vigour. 

The Carthaginians to hinder their approaches, cutting another Ditch more within removed away the 
Earth, which the Romans threw up : but whilſt by the multitude of theſe that carried in materials the 
Mount was ſtill raiſed higher, and the Ditch was levell'd, quitting that deſign, they built another Wall 
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within. The Governour Himilco having his Eye in every place, and being indefatigable in the buſineſs, 
who beſides the Townſmen had ten thouſand hired Soldiers under his Command ; and by his Sagacity 
vigilance and conſtancy, baffled and diſappointed all the open aſſaults, and cloſer Stratagems of tbe Enemies. 
He kept his own-men always in action, and ply'd the Enemies with continual Alarms : He countermin'd 
their Mines, made retrenchments to hinder their approaches, and placed Guards to defend every breach : 
In this time they often ſallied out, and ſometimes did it with ſuch vigour arid fierceneſs, that in thoſe tu- 
multuary Skirmiſhes as many men were ſlain as in a pitch'd Battel. In the mean time whilſt the Romans 
thought to undermine the Walls, Himilco commanded Counter-mines to be made, where he ſaw the Ro- 
mans threw out the Earth, and when theſe Mines were finiſhed, preſently he ſent Soldier; armed into 
them, who aſſaulting the Roman Pioneers being at work and without Arms, flew many of them : and 0= 
thers, whilſt they ran to relieve their own men, were burnt with Faggots thrown into the Ditch, and af- 
terwards ſet on fire. 

Notwithſtanding all this, the beſieged began to be affeted with fear and conſternation, which ſome 
Commanders of the hired Soldiers taking advantage of, and pretending that their ttpend was not duly 
paid them, relolved together to betray the Town to the Romans : not doubting but that every Officer 
might eaſily perſuade his Soldiers to approve what was done, Therefore by Night having ſtoln privately 
out of the Town to the Roman Camp, they diſcover'd the condition of the befteged, and what they de- 
fign'd to do. There was one Alexon among the Mercenaries at Lilybeum, a Grecian born, a good Soldier 
and very faithful and Loyal. He _— obſerved the Traitors deſigns, immediately diſcover'd the mat- 
ter to Himilco. Himilco not delaying in ſuch a tickliſh time, aſſembles all the Captains of the hired Sol- 
diers in Lilybeum : tells them what was deſigned, and who were ingaged in it : and reviles them ſharply : 
beſides, he exhorts thoſe that were preſent, not to be partakers in the raſhneſs and treachery of others : 
he promiſes to ſuch as would continue faithful all favour with the Carthaginians,. great Rewards, and ſure 
pay : whereas thoſe who would commit that infamous piece of Treaſon, muſt live hated by Gods and 
Men. - Withal, he divides as much Money among them as he could get together in that hurry : and pro- 
miſes that the Common-Soldiers ſhould be paid as ſoon as could be. 

A Speech made in ſeaſon 1s very forcible and perſuaſive, eſpecially if by the ſincerity of out performances 
we make our words good. For all of them agreed with him, and readily proffer'd their ſervice to keep 
the Soldiers in due obedience. Himzlco, having encouraged and commended them, bids every one imme- 
diately to repair to his Soldiers ; and to uſe his belt endeavour that they continue them dutiful and obe- 
dient : he ſends Annibal ( the Son of that Hannibal who died in Sardinia) and Alexon the Grecian : firſt 
td the Gauls, who knew and reſpetted him : and the other to the reſt of the Mercenaries of ſeveral Coun- 
tries, who univerſally loy'd and eſteem'd him. When theſe two had palſs'd their words that what Himilco 
had promis'd ſhould be duly perform'd, they manag'd the bufineſs fo ſucceſsfully, that when the Traitors 
came back a little afterwards, they were not onely abhorr'd by all; but alſo revil'd, and driven away by 
force. And when theſe return'd to the Conſuls _ the deſign did not hit, yet they had ſome Re- 
wards, and Lands beſtowed on them in Sicily, Thus the Carthaginians almoſt reduced to the utmoſt dan- 


ger by this ſudden miſchief and contrivance, were at that time preſerv'd by Alexon's loyalty and fidelity : 


who having before deliver'd the Agrigentines, ( againſt whom the Syracyſan Mercenaries would have been 
playing the ſame Game) juſtly deterves to have his name recorded in Story. 

The beſieged afterwards were encouraged with recruits of freſh Men : for the Carthaginians though 
wholly ignorant of what paſs'd at Lilybeum, jadg'd rightly, that that place muſt be relievd ſpee- 
dily. Therefore they commanded Adherbal their Admiral to fit out a cettain niniber of Ships,, and to put 
Men, Money and Ammunition into Lilybeum. Hannibal, Hamilcar's Son being ſent by him, (ayling with 
a fair Wind from the AZguſian Iſles ( as they are called ) ſteered his courſe directly for the Port of Lily- 
beum, having his Soldiers in a readineſs for Battel in the Ships, and intending to force his way through the 
Enemies if they ſhould oppoſe him. | 

Now the Romans at the beginning of the Siege had endeavoured to ſtop up the mouth of the Haven, 
by ſinking about fifteen Veſſels to the bottom of the Sea, which they had filled with ſtones for that pur- 
poſe. Therefore partly through the ſuddenneſs and ſurprize of the thing, and partly for fear of being driven 
by the Winds into the Port, and dangerous places, they did not go out to meet the Enemies. But Han- 
nibal ſafely arrived in the Port; and having landed about ten thouſand Soldiers, was received with great 
joy and acclamations by the Lilybeans. When the Romans ſaw they could riot hinder the Enemy 
from coming into the Town, they conſulted together, how they might for the future .beſt defend their 
Works, which they knew Himilco recruited with ſuch numbers of freſh men would not fail to attack. 
Nor were they miſtaken in their conjecture ; for the Carthaginians intending to try the mettle of theſe freſh 
Recruits, and the courage of his old Soldiers rais'd and elevated by the arnval of their ſuccours, afſembles 
the whole Army [ both the Recruits and the old Regiments J and with hopes of ViRtory and great Re- 
wards perſuades them to ſally out, and having diſpoſed them in ſuch order ( as ſeemed moſt convenient ) 
by day-break attacks the Romans intrenchments and approaches in ſeveral places; But the Romans were 
well provided to receive them, having plac'd ſtrong Guards where they fear'd any danger : fo that the 
Carthaginians were preſently encountred very briskly, and many were killed on both fides, whilſt in the 

action tuch numbers of men were engag'd, and that with ſo much vigour and reſolution ; for no leſs than 
twenty thouſand men came out of the Town, and the beſiegers made yet a greater number : for the Con- 
ſuls having raiſed ſome Auxiliary Troops among their Confederates in Sicily , had got an fArmy of one 
hundred thouſand men compleat:: of whom there remained at the Siege ſixty thouſand, the reſt being ſent 


* away to bring in Proviſions, and upon other neceſſary occaſions. But though the Battel was very fierce 


in every quarter, yet the brunt of it fell, where the Engines ſtood, whilſt the one to defend, and the 0- 
thers to deſtroy them freely expos'd their lives ; being as prodigal of their own blood as they were of their 
Enemies. There you might ſee- the Bodies of the ſlain p1'd on heaps in that Quarter, and Poſt, which 
they had undertaken to defend from the firſt: the noiſe of the Batte), and the terrible ruſtling of 
Arms was encrealed by another tumult, whilſt a great company of men arm'd with fire-brands and Torches 
in their hands ruſh'd on: ( maugre all fangers and oppoſition ) through the thickeſt of the Enemies to burn 
their Works : and the Romans were well-nigh forc'd to retreat, and to leave the Engines to the Enemies, 
who preſſed ſo rudely upon them, But Himzlco ſeeing ſeveral of his men fall, whilſt the —_ maintair'd 
their ground (till without ſhrinking, ſounded a Retreat, and firſt quitted the Battel. Neither did the 


Romans purſue them, being contented to have ſaved _ Engines, which once they had given for = 
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"The next Night Hannibal! unknown to the Enemies, who after the toyls and fatigues' of the Battel 
could not watch him, going away, went to Drepanum to Adherbal, having carned away with him the 
Cavalry, which in ſuch a place could not be ſerviceable to the befieged, but elſewhere might do good 


ſervice; and ſo they did. For, making excurſions out of Drepanum, they render'd it very dangerous to - 


travel the Country, and there was no non any proviſion to ſerve the Camp for them : for they 
ſnapp'd ſeveral of the Foragers, who ſtragled far into the Country, and diſtrefſed the Koman Alkies all 
manner of ways, inſomuch that the Conſuls were at a loſs what to do. Adherbal allo gave them conti- 
nual alarms by Sea, for all of a ſudden he us'd to ravage ſometimes the Coaſts of Sicily, and ſometimes 
thoſe of Italy, doing all the miſchief he could poſfibly, to the Romans. Hence it came to paſs, that a great 
ſcarcity of Proviſion ariſing in the Camp ( for they had no Vifuals left but fleſh ) a great many dy'd with 
Famine, and ſeveral of the ſickneſs then reigning in the Camp. 

Some thouſands having been loſt after this manner, it was reſolv'd that one of the Conſuls ſhould de- 
part to Rome to the Comtia, and carry away all his Legions with him : whereby thoſe remaining behind 
at the Siege might be more eaſily furniſhed with provifions. And now the Romans again attempted to block 
up the Port, having with greater induſtry made a Mole of Earth, and Stones, and itrengthening this Mole 
with beams laid acroſs one another, which were join'd with CREE to keep the whole more firm 
together ; but the work was very difficult and unſucceſsful, becaule of the great depth of the Sea in that 
place, wheteby it came to paſs, that whatever was thrown into it, was daſhed in pieces in the deſcent : 
and by the firſt violent Guſt of Vind and raging billows that happned, the Mole was quite ruined. Ne- 
vertheleſs , the very noiſe of the m_ for ſome rime ſhut up. the Port, which vexed the Carthaginzans 

ightily : for now they had no way lett them, whereby they might come to underſtand the ſtate of the 


mi 
| beſieged, and there was none that durſt undertake to go into the Town. : 


At laſt, one Hannibal ( ſurnamed Rhodius ) a Gentleman of conſiderable Quality undertook to go and 
view the ſtate of the Town, and to bring a faithful account of all particulars concerning it : at tuſt the 
Carthaginians look'd on the thing as a Complement, and ſo thank'd him, but did not believe him ; For 
they knew that beſides the Mole built to ſtop the mouth of the Port, the Roman Fleet likewiſe rode there 
at Anchor to watch and guard it. But Hannibal having equipped a Ship of his own, touch'd at one of the 
Iſtands, which lie oppoſite to Lilbeum : and afterwards from thence failing with a fair Wind about the 
fourth hour of the day enter'd the Port, whilſt the Roman Soldiers looked on, and ſtood amaz'd at the 
boldneſs of the Man. The Conſul however making account to intercept him in his return, order'd ten 
Ships choſen out of the whole Fleet to be equipped in the Night, and poſted on both fides of the Port as 
near as might be to the mouth of it. Hannibal truſting to the ſwiftneſs of his Galley, ſet out in open day : 
and the Romans, who had watch'd narrowly for him, when they ſaw him, bore up in all haſte towards 
him, but his Galley was ſo good a Sailer, that he was able not onely to eſcape from them, but even to 
brave them, ſometumes ſailing up to their Ships, and ſometimes moving round about them : as if he defy'd 
an Enemy to Battel. | 

By often repeating this piece of bravery he did the Carthaginians great ſervice : for the beſieged having 
an opportunity hereby to hear from their Friends the Carthaginzans, and to communicate their neceſlities to 
them, were conſiderably encourag'd, whilſt the Romans were vexed to the heart to fee the daring Spirit 
and boldneſs of the Man. Now that which helped Hannibal very much in this undertaking, was his 
knowledg of the place gather'd from particular obſervations he had taken of the ſafeſt way for Ships to 
ſteer their courſe through thoſe Waſhes of Lilybeum: For as ſoon as he could deſcry the Town from the 
Channel, he turned his Ship fo that the Stern looked towards Iraly, and from the Prow the Tower of Li 
lybeum, which ſtands over the Sea might be ſeen, whilſt thoſe other Towers lying towards Africa were hid 
from view, and this they look upon as the ſecureſt Road for ſuch as enter that Port under full Sail. And 
now ſeveral others incited by the Courage and \ ro ſucceſs of Hannibal Rhodius, went into the Town : 
till the Romans happen'd to take a four-Oar'd Galley. of extraordinary ſwiftneſs. For though in other 
places the Winds and ſtorm had ruin'd the Mole, yet it ſtood, where the Water was ſhallow : and the 
Galley happening to ſtrike againſt that part of the Mole, ſtuck faſt there, and was taken by the Romans 
with all the men and rigging, being incomparably. good, which prov'd Haxnibal's ruin. For having 
entred the Town by Night, when he Iooſed from Port in open Day, and ſaw this Galley meeting him at 
every turn.and motion with a ſwiftneſs equal to his own, he thought at firſt to eſcape, but failing of that, 
endeavour'd to refiſt, when being ſoon overpower'd he was taken: And the Romans having pot rhis Ship 
alſo, ap narrowly watching the mouth of the Haven, they eafily hinder'd any more Ships from coming 
to Lilybeum. 

The wg hereupon puſh'd on the Siege more vigorouſly, and aſſaulting the fortifications next the 
Sea, drew all the Gariſon from other quarters of the Town to defend the Poſts attack'd : and by this 
means the reſt of the Army, which on the other fide waited for this opportunity, were inabled to make 
themſelves Maſters of the outward Wall, which was left unguarded : though they could not hold it ; for 
Hannibal coming thither in time with a wg detachment, beat out the Romans again, killing ſeveral men 
upon the place. The beſieged afterwards had ſuch good fortune, that they were in hopes of an intire 
Vitory. There hapned at that time a violent Guſt of Wind, which as if it had been on purpoſe, ſpent its 
fury againſt the Romans Engines, inſomuch that it ſhook their Batteries, and ruin'd the Works they had 
raisd againſt the Town. The beſieged ſoon perceiv'd the matter, and now imagining with themſelves, 
that the Gods had put this opportunity into their hands to execute their often baffled deſign of burning the 
Roman Engines, they ſallied out in three Bodies, and threw Fire-balls and other combuſtible materials upon 
them, the Timber whereof the Engines were made being very apt to take fire, having been fell'd long 
before, and dry'd in the Sun, The Romans came together How all quarters to oppoſe the Enemy, but they 
fought upon great diſadvantage ; for the Carthaginzans by the light of the flames ( the Engines now being 
ſet on fire) and the violence, of the ſtorm, wete inabled to caſt their Darts with greater ſtrength, and ſurer 
aim, Whilſt the Romans were hereby incommoded as much as by the Arms of the Enemies : For the 
Wind bearing violently againſt them, blew the ſmoak, aſhes and flames in their Faces, and drove the E- 
nemies ſhot with redoubled force, upon them ; they in the mean while _—_— faintly and at random, 
ay not able, to take aim in the dark; and;the violence of the Wind brake the force of theis 
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Thus it came to paſs, that all the Roman Engines uſed both for Battery, and Mines were burnt to Aſhes. 


And hereupon they would have riſen from before Lilybeum ( as deſpairing of ever forcing the place) had 
not Hiero by ſending to the Camp great Recruits of Proviſion, prevailed with them to continue the Siege. 
Afﬀeer this, forbearing all atttacks upon the place, they fortified their Camp, and reſolved to leave the 
ſucceſs to time. 

The Beſieged likewiſe having repaired the ruins and breaches of their Walls, became more reſolute to 
hold out for the future. But at Rome this news was very unwelcome : however, they were refolved to be 
avenged on their Enemies for the damages ſuſteined at their hands: and one of the Senators, who had ſpoken 
fome words concerning Peace, is ſaid to have been kill'd in the Senate-houſe : fo ſteddily and firmly were 
their minds bent to the War. Great preparations were hereupon made, and ten thouſand Seamen raiſed, 
and ſent over into Sicily, where a great number of Saylors had been loſt. 

The Confuls this year were P. Clodius Pulcher, and L. Junius Pullus ; though that this ſame Clodius 
was the Grand-child of Czcys 1s fallly reported by fome Authors. When Clodius was arrived in Sicily and 
took the command of the Army before Lilybeum, he aſſembled the Soldiers, and exclaimed mightily a- 
gainſt the Conſuls the year before, ſaying, That more like Beſieged than Befiegers , they had through Co- 
wardize and Sloth ſquander'd their time at Lilybeum, doing nothing, to the great damage and diſhonour of 
the Roman Name. For he was a hot-headed Man, fierce of temper and very haughty : one that vaunted 
mightily for his high Birth and Parentage, and behav'd himſelf both in his words and adtions like a Man 
that was tranſported beyond his Senſes ; he never ſhewed mercy to any Offender, never forgave any fault, 
but puniſhed the leaſt with immoderate ſeverity, whilſt he himſelf was guilty of moſt ſhameful Over- 
fights and Errours, and thoſe too in the management of the moſt important Aﬀairs. For that very Me- 
thod of the former Conſuls, at which he was ſo much offended juſt now, we find imitated afterwards 
by himſelf. For he alſo made a kind of Mole to ſtop up the Entries of the Port : nay,what was yet a more 
inſupportable piece of madnels: he with a furious ſuddenneſs attack'd Drepanum, and loſt a brave Navy 
by his own precipitouſnels as much as by the valour and good Condutt of Adherbal. He had perſuaded 
himſelf, and others, that the Enemy ignorant of the reinforcement lately ſent to the Roman Fleet might 
be ſurpriz'd at Drepanum. Foraſmuch as they would never believe, that the Romans would have either 
Courage or Power to give them Battel by Sea. | 

In purſuance hereof he ſelefted two hundred and twenty of the beſt Ships, and manned them with the 
ſtouteſt he could chuſe among the Legionary Soldiers, who very ambitiouſly ſtrove to get themſelves liſted 
for this ſervice, thinking they went to take ſome certain booty , which was not far diſtant ( Drepa- 
21m being ſituate but fifteen miles from Lilybeum) and filently in the Night weighed Anchor, and had 
a lucky Voyage of it in the dark, being undiſcovered by the Enemy. But at the break of day, when the 
foremoſt Ships were deſcry'd from Drepanum : Adherbal was much lurpriz'd at this appEarance, and doubt- 
ed not but the Enemy was coming on, Now he had two things propoſed to his choice, either inſtantly 
ro fight the Enemy, or elſe to venture a Siege by permitting them to Land. The laſt of which he diſlik'd 
both as a kind of treachery, and alſo as a thing dangerous in its conſequence. Therefore he aſſembled 
all the Seamer' upon the ſhore, and called all the Mercenary Soldiers together : and in few words, but thoſe 
pat to the buſineſs, told' them, © How great their advantage would be to fight it out like men of Courage, 
<« and if they refus'd to do ſo, what dangers they muſt expe& from a Siege. 

They entertain'd his words with great acclamations, and Adherbal nrder'd them immediately to imbark, 
and keeping the Admiral Galley ( aboard of which himſelf was) in their ſight to row up after her. As 
ſoon as he Fad given theſe Orders he weighed Anchor firſt himſelf, ſayling juſt under the Rocks that hang 
over the Port, whilſt the Roman Galleys at the ſame time enter'd into it from the other fide. Clodius 
finding he was nor to deal with a cow'd Enemy ( as he fancy'd ) that would refuſe Battel ; but one re- 
ſolv'd to defend himſelf, and ſtand the ſhock, was much ſurpriz'd at it, and haſtily countermanded all his 
Ships, intending to embattel them in the open Sea ; but his Fleet obſerv'd no kind of order, but failed on 
very confuſedly. So that ſome of his Ships had enter'd the Haven, others were making up towards it, and 
ſome got into the mouth of it. Hence it was, that whilſt they all ſtrove to retire,the Ships in this hurry ran 
one againſt another, whereby their Oars were broken off, and great confuſion aroſe among them : till ha- 
ving got clear of the Haven as well as they could, they immediately drew up in Battel-array cloſe to the 
ſhore ; for the time would not permit them to chule a better place. 

The Conſul himſelf who at firſt had brought up the Rear, now tack'd about, and failing about before 
all rhe reſt ſetled himſelf upon the left Wing of his Fleet. But Adherbal in the mean while having paſs'd 
by the Enemies left Wing with five Men of War ( for no more came up juſt with him } began to confront 
the Romans, having the open Sea behind him: and at the ſame time the reſt of his Fleet coming” up as 
faſt as they could, joined theſe at a juſt diſtance according as he had commanded; then ranging all hus Ships, 
he advanced againſt the Enemy in good order. And now the Flags being hung out from bgth the Admi- 
rals, they fell on very furiouſly, both ingaging upon equal hopes, but the Carthagmians _ e better for- 
tune ; for tho the Romans exceeded them in number of Ships,yet in all other points they had the advantage, 
For they had the beſt Ships, and the skilfulleſt Seamen : and moreover, they had taken the moſt commo- 
dious place to fight in, fo that if they happen'd to be preſs'd, they ſhould not be —_— for Sea- 
x00m to retreat into, whilſt by the ſwiftneſs of their Galleys they might eafily elude the Enemy though 
got never ſo near them, and encompaſs him if he ſhould chaſe them further, The Romans on the con= 
trary being coop'd together cloſe to the ſhore, had neither room to ule their full ſtrength when they charg'd, 
nor ſtop ſafely when they had a mind to it: but as often as they retir'd from the Enemy preſling upon them, 
they were in danger either of running themſelves upon the Shelves, or ſplitting againſt the ſhore, 

Thus whilſt they could neither break through the Enemies Fleet, nor charge them behind by reaſon of 
the ſlowneſs of their Ships and unskilfulneſs of their Seamen, nor were able by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of 
the place they were coop'd into, to employ the Soldiers an the Poop for the aſſiſtance of thoſe of their men 
who were diltreſs'd by the Enemy : the Carthaginians having them at their mercy rak'd them ſorely, More- 
over, the Soldiers beſides their preſent difficulties were dejected upon a religious account, and thought the 
Gods fought againſt them for the Conſuls raſhneſs in ingaging the Enemy at a time when the Auguries por- 
tended nothing but ill ſucceſs : which he not onely diſobey'd, but ſpoke contemptuouſly of them. For, 
he commanded the Birds becauſe they would not feed to be thrown into the Sea that. they might drink, 
fince they would not eat. Now this made the Soldiers more timorous to ingage, whilſt they imagin'd that 


Heaven oppoſed their Cauſe. But the Author of this fatal blow had wit and courage enough to aye = 
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ſelf, when all had been loſt ; for when he ſaw his Ships all around ſunk and taken by the Enemies, he 
got away with Thirty Ships , that ſtcod next im, making his eſcape betwixt the Carthaginian Fleet 
and the ſhore. And for the better ſecurity of his retreat to Lilybeum , leſt the: Garriſon ſhould annoy him 
from the Town, he caus'd the Ships to be adorn'd in a triumphant manner, to amuſe the Carthaginians, 
who hereupon imagin'd that the Conſul had won the Vi&tory, and that the reſt of the Fleet was following 
after ; fo that he return'd ſafely to-Lilybeum, and ſtruck a preat terrour in the People of the Town. 

The Enemy took Ninety three Ships abandon'd by the Conſul , together with all the Soldiers and Sea- 
men, except thele who by running themſelves aſhore got to land, and ſoeſcaped ; and many Ships (doubt 
leſs) were ſunk in the Engagement , for Clodius had brought about two hundred with him from Lilybeun: 
And the Carthaginians got this great Vietory at a very cheap rate ; for *tis reported that they loſt not ſo 
much as one Man or Ship, and had but very few wounded, whereas the Romans had eight thouſand Men 
killed, and twenty thouſand taken Priſoners : And about this time the Carthaginians took ſeveral Veſſels 
laden with Corn from Palermo, and carried them to Drepanum ; and withal bringing out of the Country 
about Drepanum ſome Proviſions into Lilybeum, ſuppli'd the Befieged with large recruits, and good ſtore 
of all neceſſaries. 

Nor did the Romans ill Fortune at this time ſtop here, but further diſtreſs'd *em, ſo as not only to de- 
prive them of all power by Sea at the preſent, but likewiſe to put 'em out of all hopes of ever obtaining 
any. For the other Conſul L. Junius with ſeveral Ships laden with Proviſions for the Army in Sicily, and 
fixty Men of War. Setting out from Traly, upon his arrival at Meſſana , met there abundance of other 
Ships, which were got together to the Port having come from the Army, and from other parts of Sicily : 
The Conſul, when he had joyn'd theſe, having got now two hundred and twenty long Ships, and near 
eight hundred Ships of burthen ſail'd for Syracuſe , and being arrived there, deliver'd part of the Fleet to the 
Queſtors to be condutted to Lilybeum, whillt he himſelt ſtayed at Syracuſe waiting the arrival of thoſe 
Ships, that could not come up with the reſt of the Fleet from Meſſana, as alſo to take in ſome proviſions, 


. which the Confederates fetch'd from the mid-land Countries. Mean while Adberbal having ſent both the 
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Ships and Priſoners ( he had taken) to Carthage ; whilſt ſucceſs and honour puſh'd him on to aGtion, 
joyn'd Carthalo's Fleet conſiſting of ſeventy Men of War, and as many Ships of burthen, with thirty others, 
and gave him orders to go and bring away , or elle deſtroy the Reman Navy that rode at Anchor before 
Lilybeum. 

Carthalo by day-break entring the Port in a terrible manner, took ſome of the Ships, and fir'd others ; and 
3n the mean time the Garriſon fally'd out by Himilco's command, which occafion'd a great Conſiternation 
through the Reman Camp. Carthalo at laſt having deſtroy'd ſome few and brought away Five Ships, ſteer'd 
his courſe for Heraclea, Whilſt he lay in wait thereabouts, intending to hinder the Romans in their Jour- 
ney to Lylybeun, he had intelligence of a conſiderable Fleet, that was not far off, Now Carthalo, leve- 
ral other Commanders joyning with him, had got about a hundred and twenty very good Ships , truſting 
therefore in his preſent ſtrength and former V idtory, he immediately weighs Anchor, and goes to meet the 
Enemy. The two Fleets came in fight of one another near Gelo, but the Reman Queſtors declining an ey- 
oagement upon ſuch diſadvantages, ſtood off for Phintias a confederate Town of theirs. » 

Now there was no Port in that place, but certain Rocks running out into the Sea, had made it a pretty 
good Harbour, and here the Remans having landed, | themſelves to receive the Enemy upon the 
ſhore ; having brought down their Engines from the Town and planted them along the ſhore for defence 
of their Ships. The Carthaginians at firſt thought to befiege the Enemy, making account that they would 
be frightened into the Town, and leave the Ships for a Prey : But finding that the Romans did not ſtir 
away, and that the place they fought in was very diſadvantagious, they gave over ; and having carried 
away ſome few Ships laden with Proviſions, went off to the mouth of the Halicus, a River not far diſtznt 
from thence, intending from thence to obſerve the Enemies motions at their leiſure, whilſt their wounded 
Men were under cure. Other Authors relying upon the Authority of Philinus ( as I ſuppoſe ) report that 
the Romans had receiv'd ſome conſiderable Loſs in this place ; and that the Queſtors were ſo much terrifi'd 
at the firſt ſight of the Enemy, that they left the Ships of Buithen and all others beſides the Men of War 
behind, and made all the Sail they could to recover Phinitias, Moreover they tell us of Sixty Men of 
War, and Ffty Ships of Burthen of the Romans that were ſunk in this Battel, and Thirteen more fo torn 
and ſhatter'd, that they could never be refitted again. | 

Some time after this , whilſt the Carthaginians lay at Anchor at the mouth of the Halycus , the Conſul 
having diſpatch'd his buſineſs at Syracuſe,as he was ſayling towards Lilybeum by the Promontory of Pachinur, 
was diſcover'd by the Carthaginian Spies. Carthalo advertis'd hereof, in all haſt goes to meet the Conſul, 
who was then ignorant of the late aftion at Phintias, whereby he might fight him far enough from the 
Queſtors Fleet , fo as to hinder him from having any aid from them. When the Conſul ſaw the Punic 
Fleet at ſome diſtance off , whilſt he durſt not fight , nor could eſcape from the Enemy advancing to- 
wards him, he runs his Fleet into a rough harbourleſs place, the fear of loſing the whole Fleet overcom- 
ing the apprehenſions of the preſent danger. Carthalo not daring to follow him , poſted himſelf near a 


_ certain Promontory fo conveniently fitnated , rhat from thence he might at once obſerve the two Roman 
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Fleete, 
Not long after the winds blowing roughly at Sea, the Carthaginian Pilots being good Sea-men, ac- 
uainted him of the ſtorm that was coming on, and ſo perſwaded Carthalo toquit that Station, and ſet ſayl 
fr Pachinus, by which means the Punic ow eaſily elcaped the fury of the ſtorm : but both the Roman 
Fleets were deſtroyed all to rights by it , inſomuch as that there was not one plank of the Wreck left 
fit for any uſe ; except two Veſſels wherein the Conſul afterwards brought all the Soldiers and Mariners 
preſerved from this wreck to Lilybeum. By this diſaſter all the Veſſels laden with Provifon , and above 
a hundred Ships of War were caſt away : but yet part of the Army was ſaved , ſeveral having ſwum our, 
or elſe being caſt out upon the neighbouring Coaſts. 
The Senate having recalled P. Cledius rhe Conſul from Sicily , becauſe of his former miſcarriage, be- 
an now 'to deſpair of any ſucceſs by Sea, when they heard of Junius his diſaſterous Fortune. However 
they went on briskly in their preparations for the Land : And for the Siege of Lilybeum, they reſolyed to 
continue it 3 and therefore ſeveral Perſons were appointed to carry over Proviſion for the Army there, ac- 
cording as they ſhould want it ; for __ that as the Carthaginians had the advantage by Sea, ſo they 
had it by Land ; they ſtill entertain'd good hopes of the final ſucceſs of the War ; for now the Romans 


had Sicily all at their Devotions, either by Conqueſt, or elſe by Confederacy : But they neither liked 
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the preſent Conſuls, nor thought the buſineſs would ever proſper in the hands of ſuch Magiſtrates, the Of- 
fice having been prophan'd thruugh their contempt of the Auſpices, and of Religion ( of which thoſe two 
Conſuls were both guilty ) for L. Junius as well as Clodius had proceeded in his Voyage contrary to all the 
admonitions of rhe Augures. T herefore recourſe was had to an expedient new, and extraordinary ; for it 
was ordered that a Dictator ſhould be nominated to command the Forces in S:cily, whereas no Dittator till 
then had ever been Czeneral of an Army out of Italy. 

P. Clodius ſhew'd himſelf ſtrangely infolent at this time 5 for when he was commanded by the Senate 
to appoint a Dictator, he ( as if by being the occaſion of ſo great a ſlaughter, he had not offended enough 
againſt his Country, unleſs he expos'd alſo the honour of Magiſtracy to contempt ) nominated M. Claudius 
'Glycias a Serjeant or Secretary of his, to be DiCtator. | 

At this Afﬀeront all the People being highly incenſed againſt him, he was forced to refign, an1 ſummon'd 
to his tryal before the People. The Authors ſeen by Cicero, report that he was condemned ; but others 
ſay, when Sentence was ready to paſs upon him, that he was deliver'd from it by chance, a violent ſudden 
ſhower of Rain diſſolving the Aſſembly : fo that as if the Gods had ſtop'd all manner of proceedings againſt 
him, they did not think fit to bring him to his tryal again. But as tor Glycias, People being atham'd to 
fee the greateſt Honour in the hands of a mean inferiour Fellow, he was forced to reſign, and afterwards 
he ſaw the Plays in his Robes. Aulus Atilius Calatinus was made DiCtator in his room, and he appointed 
Cecilius Metellus to be his General of the Horſe, who had triumph'd over the Carthaginians. Thele men 
indeed went into Siczly, but did nothing memorable there. | 

Mean while L. Junzus, deſiring to repair the diſgraces at Sea by ſome fignal Atchievement, whilſt he 
watched all opportunities ; at laſt found a way to poſleſs himſelf of Eryx, by corrupting ſome of the Town, 
who betrayed the place into his hands. Eryx 1s a Mountain the highett in Sicily next Ztna, fituate in that 
part of the Iſland, which looks towards Italy, in the mid-way betwixt Drepanum and Panormus : but to- 
wards Drepanum 'tis more ſteep and rough. On the top it has a Plain, where ſtands the Temple of Venw, 
( called from this place Erycina) the richeſt and moſt magnificent of any in Sicily. Below, about the 
midſt of the Mountan, there ſtands a Town of the ſame name, of very difficult acceſs ; for a Man muſt 
wind about the Mountain by long narrow Paths to get into it. Junius having oblery'd the nature of the 
place, plac'd Gariſons both upon rhe top of the Mountain and allo in thoſe Streights which look towards 
Drepanum , being ſecur'd in his Poſt, from whence he might eaſily beat out the Enemy, if he ſhould at- 
tack him. He likewiſe walled —_— and — the place with a Garifon of eight hundred 
men. But Carthalo having landed his men by Night forced the'Caſtle, and the Gariſon-Soldicrs were part- 
ly kill'd or taken, and ſome of them fled ro Eryx. 

Authors are very uncertain as to the reſt of the Aftions of Funius. For ſome report that he was taken 
at Zgithallu by Carthalo. Others, that to prevent being impeach'd for the loſs of the Fleer, he Killed 
himſelf. And the Account of the Secular Games 1s as uncertain ; it being controverted whether they 
were then the third time celebrated or fourteen years after, P. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. Licinius Va- 
rus being Conſuls. Yet I think it more probable that the Games fell out this year , Peoples fears after 
ſuch difaſters, together with the h of better times, inciting them to the celebration of the ſame, 
and 2 puntual obſervation of their religious Rites. This year was very fruitful, and twelve pounds of 
Oil were ſold for ſo many farthings, In the mean while, either the time of this DiCtatorian Authority 
being expir'd, or elſe Calatinus reſigning his Office, C. Aurelius Cotta, and P. Servilius Geminus entered 
on s Fo econd Conſulſhips. 

Theſe managed the War in Sicily ſucceſsfully enough, but yet without any Vidtory or advantage gotten, 
which is worth ſpeaking of. They repreſs'd indeed the Carthaginians of Drepanum and Lilybeum, lo that 
they did not ſo frequently or fo far make their Excurſions : and alſo recovered thoſe Garifons which they 
had in places remoter from the Sea, When Carthalo had often miſcarried in his Efforts againit 
theſe, he reſolv'd to go and waſte the Coaſts of Italy : that by this Alarm at home he might give a diver- 
ſion to the Conſuls good fortune in Sicily : and if they ſhould not be forced to repals the Sea to relieve their 
people in diſtreſs, then he might take this advantage to ravage the Country,and take their Towns ; but for- 
tune croſs'd him in this his attempt alſo. For the Prztor with the Militia being ſent to cover the Confe- 
derate Countries, and check the incurſions of the Enemies, obliged Carthalo to return into Sicily, laying 
aſide any expectation of the ſucceſs of his deſigns. Upon his return the Mercenaries mutinying for want of 
| their pay, he expos'd ſome of them in deſert Iſlands, and ſent many to Carthage to be puniſh'd, which the 

reſt of their Comrades took ſo heinouſly, and were ſo inrag'd at, that all of rhem ſeem'd ready to revolt, 
whence (it was fear'd ) an occaſion of a new War mwfht ariſe. But Hamilcar coming in the very nick of 
time to ſucceed Carthalo, ſet upon theſe Mutineers by Night, and ſome he kill'd, and drown'd others: and 
as for the reſt who begg'd his pardon, he admitted them to favour. 
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This is that Hamilcar known by the ſurname of Barcas, than whom Carthage never bred a greater or a 4 Xx1v, 


better Commander : a Perſon that had wanted a Parallel,unleſs he had found one in the Great Hamnibal his 
Son. From this time forwards the War began to go harder on the Romans fide. For immediately after 
he had quell'd the mutiny of the Mercenaries: Hamilcar ſet out with a Fleet of Ships to wait Traly. and 
far and near ravag'd the Country of the Locrians and Brutians, At this time the Romans having been 
much obliged to Hiero the Syracuſan for his conſtant love and affection towards them, remitted him the 
Annual Tribute, which he was engaged to pay by the Articles of the former League, and eſtabliſhed a per- 
petual Alliance and good Correſpondence with him. : 

Mean while Hamilcar returning from Italy, made a deſcent into the Country of Panormns, and 
pitch'd his Camp between Panormus and Eryx at a place very ſtrong by nature, called Epiere, a Mountain 
on every ſide ſteep and craggy, which is of a conſiderable heighth, and over-looks the Country all about : 
it is not of a ſmall compaſs at the top, but contains one hundred furlongs in circuit : all which ſpace of 
ground is good either for paſture or tillage, as being conveniently expoſed to the Sea-breezes, which pre- 

erves it free from all venomous Creatures. lt has alſo a certain Eminence, which might ſerve for a Fort, 
and has a good proſpect into the Plains below. Hard by it is a Port very commodious for thoſe that go 
to Italy from Drepanum or Lilybaum : being well furniſhed with freſh Water. There are onely three ways 
by which that par is acceſſible, two from the Land, and one from the Sea : but all are alike difficulc 
and uneafie. Now that Hamilcar encamped here, it ſhew'd the daring ſpirit and reſolution of the Man, 
thus to put himſelf in the midſt of his Enemies, whilſt he had no Confederate Town near ; but truſting 


meerly in the natural ſtrength of the place,and his own Cowage and experience in War,he gave ___ 
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Centinel Alarms, and annoyed them very much from hence : and withal very much eitabliſh'd the Cartha- 
ginian Afﬀairs which began now to proſper at home alſo. For Hanno the other Carthagmian Gencral, who 
was Hamulcar's Rival in the purſuit of Honour and Renown, both to advance his fame, as allo to maintain 
the Soldiers at the Enemies charge without making them burdenſom to the Public, carried the War into 
that part of Lybia which is about Hecatompylos : and having taken that Town brought three thouſand Ho- 
ſtages to Carthage. 

But their ſucceſſes were not free from ſome allay of croſs fortune. For L. Cacilius Metellus, and Num. 
Fabius Buteo being Conſuls: a Fleet ſet out at the charge of ſome private Perſons, landed and walted Af- 
frica. For though the Senate determin'd again to forbear fighting any more by Sea, yet when the Citizens 
defired it, they gave them leave to make this Voyage upon condition, that they ſhould reſtore all the Ships 
they borrowed from the State : reſerving the booty for themſelves. Thus a conſiderable Fleet being got 
together brought much terrour and detriment to the African Coaſts : and beſides that, they aflaulted Hip- 
fo Regius no contemptible place, and there deſtroy'd the Navy of the Hipponenſians, and many of their 
Houles, but being about to return they found the mouth of the Haven ſhut up with Chains : and here 
they were forced to uſe their Wits to eſcape this danger ; for the Galleys being rowed [wiftly, when the 
Fore=decks almoſt touch'd the Chain, all the people retir'd to the Hind-decks : by which means the Fore- 
decks being lightned of their burden eaſily paſſed over the Chains : this done, they all went into the Fore- 
decks, which ſinking down with the weight, iraiſed the hind-parts of the Galleys, and made them lide alſo 
over the Chains, that they all eſcap'd the danger, and got clear out of this ſteight, After this deliverance 
from 1 much peril and fear, it was not long ere they fought the Punic Fleet at, Panormus with good 
luccels, 

The Roman Conſuls aCting ſeparately with their Forces this Campaign, L. Metelus beſieged Lilybaum, 
and Num. Fabius Drepanum, There lies near Drepanum Southward an Iſland, or rather a Rock, named 
by the Greeks the Pelzan Iſle, and by us Columbaria, The Conſul by night made himſelf Maſter of this, 
having put all the Punic Gariſon in the place to the Sword : but Hamilcar who was come in all haſte to 
defend Drepanum , at break of Day went out to recover this place, which the Conſul ſeeing, and not being 
able to afliit his men in the Iſland, reſolved to attack Drepanum with his utmoit power 3 whereupon Ha- 
milcar drawing back, the Conſul kept the Iſland, and afrerwards made uſe of that place to annoy andgall 
the beſieged . For by a Mole he join'd it to the main Land; and becauſe the Walls were weaker on 
that ſide, he made his firſt attack upon the Town from thence, having raiſed ſeveral batteries. . Polybius 
was of Opinion , that the Battels betwixt Hamilcar and the preſent and ſucceeding Conluls for their 
number,cannot,and for the likeneſs of accidents and occurrences ought not to be deſcrib'd : whilit for almoſt 
three years together, Hamilcar encamped at Epier&a, fought very near every day with the Roman Generals, 
eſpecially after they had lain before Panormus, and left icarce five furlongs diſtance betwixt them and the 
Enemy ; it being impoſſible there ſhould be any ceſſation of Arms, or reſpite from a&tion, where two Ar- 
mies were encamped ſo near one another : though all this while they never came to a general Battel, in 
order to a final determination of the War: for a things hinder'd them from this, and eſpecially be=- 
cauſe both having equal forces, and both equally ſecured within their ſtrong Holds, even thole who were 
worſted in the Encounter, might ſoon find a ſhelter and a Sanctuary in their Camp. Thus it came to pals, 
that though ſome were always killed whilſt they fought, yer as ſoon as they turn'd their backs, they re- 
treated ſafely within their fortifications. 

But the ſame year that Drepanum was beſieged, the Punic Fleet infeſted not onely the S:cil:an, but 
alſo the Italian Coaſts, and Hamilcar ravaging all he could ſet his foot upon, over-ian the Maritime Coaſt 
of Italy as far as Cuma, By theſe Inroads, as alſo by the Battels in Sicily when many of the Romans had 
been taken Priſoners by the Enemy, the Generals enter'd inro Articles with the Carthaginians about ex- 
change of Priſoners : wherein it was agreed betwixt them, That that fide which ſhould receive molt Pri- 
ſoners, ſhould pay two pounds and a half of Silver for every head : and the Carthaginians receiving mote 
than they had reſtor'd, paid the Money according to the Articles. We find two Colonies to have been 
ſent out 1n Tzaly this year, to Zſulum and Alſium. The Luſtration likewiſe ( being the forty ſecond ) was 
made at Rome this year by the Cenfors A. Atilius Calatinus, and A. Manlius Atticuw., The number of all 
the People now poll'd came but to 257222. Whereas in the former Luſtrum, there had been poll'd very 
near 300000 Men, So great a multitude of Mortals had the Wrecks and Wars deſtroyed at that time : bur 
yet for all this, the &imy in Sicily was then reinforc'd with a conſiderable ſupply of men, which was 
brought thither by the two Conſuls M. Ofacilins Craſſus, and M. Fabius Licinus. 

Theſe had a very difficult Province to manage and a trouleſom Campaign to paſs, for there was work 
enough cut out for them : but not being able to force Hamilcar from his ſtrong Holds,they performed no atti- 
on that is memorable, which was alſo the Caſe of ſome of the ſucceeding Conſuls by reaſon of the ſame diſ- 
advantage : Beſides that, being young Generals choſen againſt an old well practiſed Commander, they were 
forced to ſpend in preparation, and acquainting nr with the Site of places, the minds of the Sol- 
diery, and ſtate of the War, more time than remained for ation. And for this reaſon it feems that year, 
when the time of Eleftions was at hand , they were inclin'd rather to chuſe a Dictator, than that either 
of the Conſuls ſhould be called out of Sicily. Titus Coruncanius was choſen Dictator, in whoſe name the 
Aſſemblies for Ele&ion of Magiſtrates were held : he named M. Fulvins Flaccus General of the Horſe. 

Mean while the two Tribunes of the Commons Sempronius and Fundanins, ſummon'd Claudia Appius 
Ccus his Daughter to appear before the People at ſuch a day, becauſe that returning from the Plays, when 
ſhe was prels'd by a' throng of People and her Chariot ſtopt in the croud, ſhe had uſed this diretul impre- 
cation : Oh that my Brother were alive again, that he might lead forth another Fleet ! There was ſcarce 
any great or noble Family in all Reme, bur either by Bloud or Marriage was akin to the Houſe of the 
Claudir. Therefore ſhe wanted not her Compurgators to defend her, who pleading the greatneſs of het 
Family, the good Services of her Father Appius, and frailty of her Sex, alledg'd, That it was unuſual to 
< ;3mpeach any Woman before the Commons ; and that the Cauſe was too ſlender and light, to make a new 
© Cuſtom commence from Clodia, which neither in thought or deed was guilty of any Treaſon againſt the 
© the Roman People, and had onely ſpoken ſome raſh words which ſhe might have ſpar'd. 

Againſt which the two Tribunes thus argued : © What impious and curſed words Claudia has ſpoken, 
< you know already, O Romans ! for what needs there any Evidence, when we have her own confeſſion 
* for the thing? neither can the deny the matter, if ſhe would ; for the ſpoke theſe words in the face of 
< the Sun,having no zeſpe& for a multitude of good Citizens upon whom the uſed this Imprecation, Why 
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« therefore ſhould we doubt of the puniſhment, ſince we are certain of the Crime» Have the Laws made 
_ © too little provifion in the matter? or ſhall we too ſtrictly infilting upon the letter of the Law, ſuffer our 
& {elves to be impos'd upon by falle interpretations thereof ? They plead that 1t 1s an unuſual thing to pro- 
« ſecure a Woman before this Tribunal. Suppoſe it is ſo: *tis an unuſual thing likewiſe for any Woman 
© to offend in this nature : nor had we ever an inſtance of any Woman that committed ſo great a Villany 
« till now, and I could wiſh now there were no need of making a Preſident ; for we had rather the World 
< were once grown fo innocent, that the Sword of Jultice might be aſleep in the ſcabbard, than be forc'd, 
« as now, to draw it out againſt Criminals with a neceſſary and expedient rigour, though it may make us 
© ſeem harſh and ſevere. 3 Y; 

« A ſtrict execution of Laws is neceſſary for every State, that would ſupport it ſelf : and thoſe Laws 
<« ought not ſurely to be infring'd and violated by any, much leſs by ſuch Perſons as would paſs for the 
* Atlaſſes and Pillars of the State 3 who being well read and learned in the Laws mult of necetiity be ſen 
« ible, that though there is no expreſs mention made of Women in ſeveral Laws, yet in the words, if any 
** one, Or the like, a Man with halt an Eye may {ce rhat Sex is imply'd as well as the Male. Is it any thing 
< ſtrange therefore,, if we ſuppoſe laws made againſt Treaſon to reach both Sexes, when even this Claud;; 
© 1s an Example which may convince us, that Women as well as Men may become Traitors. But ſome 
* are for extenuating and palliating the matter. They would have us look on that as a Peccadillo, which 
« went no farther than words, and not expreſſed by any overt A&t, We muſt prove. ( torlooth)) that ſhe 
« us'd all her endeavour to compaſs and bring about a helliſh deſign, kept correſpondence with the Car- 
<« thaginians concerning it, armed the Rabble, ſeiz'd the Capitol, and actually involv'd us all in that Mine 
<« of Calamity, which by her Curſes ſhe imprecated upon us. Bur Actions are not more puniſhable by the 
* Laws, than the intentions and deſigns of Men, Indeed, let a Madman or a Child do any miſchief and 
« there is no Action againſt him ; bur that is nor the caſe here, *Tis certain, thar a Mans mind may be 
« underſtood as well by his words as deeds. She who wiſhes ſuch things as thele, what would ſhe do, 
« if it lay 1n her power to bring abour what the wiſhes? But if we deſpiſe not others judgments in the 
< matter, ( as I am ſure we ought not to do: ) We may find, that in other Countries an 1mpious With has 
<« been efteem'd a heinous Crime, and puniſh'd accordingly. At Athens, a place eminent above any other 
« in Greece for good Government z a Man has been condemned to die for withing himſelf a good Trade, 
&« which he could not have, except in times of great mortality, he being one that ſold all neceſſaries for 
<« the burials of the dead ; and yet thoſe words might have been capable of a fairer conſtruction : whereas 
« this Woman has poſitively with'd for the utter deſtruction of the whole Commonwealth. 

« (Says the ) That my Brother were alive again ! A villanous with though ſhe made it purely for her 
<« Brother's ſake. For why ſhould ſhe defire him alive again, by whole means ſo many thoulands of honeſt 
« Citizens loſt their lives > Who affronted the Commonwealth no leſs by his inſolence, than he had en- 
« Jamag'd it by his raſhneſs? Who being condemn'd in the judgments of all men even before his Trial, 
| © eſcap'd not the infamy of the Sentence, but the puniſhment by mere chance ; And would you, if you 
© had any brains, with ſuch a man alive again ! whereas ſhe ought to have prayed, that his memory had 
« fied with him, his actions and his aſhes had been buried in one common Tomb. As other Ladies juſt- 
« ly glory in the renowned Actions of their Brethren : fo thou ( Claudia) ſhouldeſt be aſham'd of ſuch a 
« Brother if thou badſt any ſhame ? _ However let's pardon the Lady, for thus fooliſhly wiſhing her Brother 
«alive, ſuppoſing ſhe meant well: Nay acquit her too, if the reaſon of her Vow appear not as abomi+ 
« nable as it was inſolent. For why would you have your Brother alive again! that you might comfort 
« your ſelf with the ſight of ſo near a Relation 2 No, not at all. What then + why, that he might come» 
&« mand another Fleer. And was't for this, thou wicked Creature, that (as much as in thee lay ) thou 
« efireſt to raiſe the dead, to invert Natures courſe, and break open the Priſons of the Grave, that thou 
« mightſt tind him again, by whom we might be all of us ruin'd. | 

« "This is ſhe, Countrymen, in whoſe favour thoſe men intercede, who whilſt they ſhew” themſelves 
« kind Relations, little think they forfeit hereby the reputation of honeſt Citizens, and yet there's not one 
« here intercedes for her but might prevail to have as much pity ſhewn her ( as he pleas'd ) had ſhe 
<pitied any of you. But fince the has wiſh'd the confuſion of us all, who would be ſich a tame Fool, 
« as ro think a perſon of fo barbarous and inhumane a Spirit worthy any mercy? Of late when the Cenſors 
< number'd the People, what groans were heard, what a damp (eiz'd upon the City 2 For alſo durin 
< thole years ſeveral actions of ours ſucceeded fortunately, yet to all good men the Commonwealth ſeem' 
< jn a dangerous condition, whillt the people number in the Cenſors Books fell ſo ſhort of what it was be- 
<« tore ; but ſhe's not at all concern'd for the lals of thoſe that periſhed : She's griev'd onely, becauſe any 
< {urvive ; She complains the ſtreets of Rome are too much throng'd with People, and wiſhes for that very 
6: Man to hfe again, by whoſe means the accounts of the laſt Poll were ſo much abated. 

* But granting all this, that the Lady is unworthy of mercy, Yet, lay they, if ſhe has offended, ſhe 
« deferves to be pardon'd for her Anceſtors ſake. What, ſhall we ſet up this for a Law in our Common= 
«wealth, that if any Perſon has done aþy Service to his Country, his Poſterity may injure the ſame, and 
© not be called to account for it > Our Forefathers ſurely were not of that mind, who put Manliws to 
« death, when not his Father, or any of his old Anceſtors, but he himſelf had preſerv'd the Capitol, the 
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« [aft refuge of the Roman People > He ought not to ſeek a greater Reward for his Service to his Country, - 


« than the ſatisfa&ion of his Conſcience for the diſcharge of his duty : And if Ap. Claudius has done his 
« Country any Service, he has been fully rewarded for it: He got Wealth and Honour by it, wherein he 
< flouriſhed to his dying day ; though perhaps it would have been better not to mention _— and the 
« former Claudii, than to remind you again of the injuries and Aﬀeronts put upon you by that Family, never 
« jnclin'd to popularity. For what other Appius would they have you remember but him, who allo ſpite- 
« fully oppoſed your Interelts, who choſe rather to periſh with his Army than be beholden to his Colleague 
« the Plebeian Conſul for his preſervation, who continued allo in his Cenſorſhip beyond the time pretix'd 
«Cy the Law. 

© And now let them, if they have a mind to it twit us with the Merits and good Services of the Clau- 
* 4;an Family , and procced as high as the times of the Decemurrate : or even to the firſt beginning of 
© that Race; and by all their enquiry they will be enabled to ſhew how the Woman takes after her Ance- 
« {tors pride and obliinacy, rather than prove that ſhe ought to be ſpar'd for their ſakes. Vvhat reaſon 
« rhen can they or any man elſe produce, why this Woman ſhould not be puniſhed > Alas, are they af- 
+ f7214 for her, leſt they ſhould loſe fo vertuous a thing 3 _ if you fear in the leaſt, O —_— 
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« much of this Claudia, and keep her, ſo that when other Matrons in times of public dangers go to pray 
« to the Temples, ſhe may hinder their Prayers by her Curſes : when they pray for the ſafety of our Armies, 
<« this may with their confuſion : when they ſollicite the Gods, that few may be killed, ſhe may repioach 
« them, if any return ſafe. Be kind to that Woman, who, whilſt other Matrons excite their Children by 
« their Anceſtors Examples to Vertue and loyalty, teaches hers by the Example of P. Claudius to tight 
« raſhly, fly cowardly, to deſtroy the Citizens, and trample upon the Commonwealth. Let her inſtill into 
<« our Noblemens Children theſe Principles, that they may learn them in their Infancy and imitate them in 
« their riper years. Let thoſe who are in time to be intruited with the command of your Forces by Sea 
& and Land, be thus trained up, thus principled. 

When this Harangue had ended, the People being afſembled to give their Votes, gave Sentence againſt 
Claudia ; whereupon the was fined twenty five thouſand pound Braſs Money. With which and otherPincs 
Ti. Sempronius the Edile built, and conſecrated the Temple of Liberty upon Mount Aventine. Afterwards 
M. Fabius Buteo, and C. Atilius Bulbus were made Conſuls. Some Citizens were then brought to Fregelle 
a Maritime Town of Hetruria nine miles from Alſium, where a Colony had been planted two years be- 
fore. This year was fought a great Battel by Sea between the Romans and Carthaginians at Fgimurus, 
which proved ſucceſsful to neither fide, the Carthaginians loſing a great number both of Men and 
Ships ; and the Conquerors loſing all the Spoils taken from the Enemy, by the violence of Storms and 
Wrecks, 

In Sicily Aﬀairs were carried on with the ſame Conduct and ſucceſs, as had been done the year before : 
the War proving difficult to the Conſuls, not onely by reaſon of the incommodiouſnels of the place 
they were incamped in, but alſo becauſe of Hamzlcar's ſubtilty : who as he was bold in action, and would 
venture farther than any man in the Combat, ſo he was good at Intrigue, and throughly verſed in all 
Stratagems, by which means he ſuſtein'd the Roman Power at that time, ſo, as not onely to defend the 

laces he had taken, and haraſs the Roman Allies both in Sicily and on the Coalt of Italy, but alſo having 
bs Eye elſewhere propp'd up the then tottering Punic Commonwealth, being an aQive Man, and one that 
was very reſolute, and quick in making the belt advantage of any thing thar occurr'd, as he ſhew'd at this 
time. For having a great mind to reheve the Lilybeans, who were chiefly diſtrefled from the Land, he 
commanded part of the Fleet to put it ſelf in ſuch a poſture as if it were going for Lilybaum, at fight 
of which when the Romans had iſſued out, he with ſuch Ships, as he had hid in a place out of fght for 
that purpoſe, got into the Port, and by his preſence and ſupplies of Proviſions mightily encouraged the 
beſieged. | 

; Whilſt the time was thus ſpent in Sicily, 4A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus, and C. Sempronius Blaſus being 
again Conſuls, took the command of the Forces. Now the ſtate of the War was not alter'd to the better, 
but proved rather worſe at that time. The Romans, as we ſaid before, had placed one Garifon above the 
Town of Eryx upon the top of the Hill, and another below at the foot of it. So that beſides the ſtrength 
and ſituation of the place, it was ſo well guarded, that all People were confident there could happen no 
danger to the Town ; but Hamilcar, whole boldneſs broke through all oppoſition that hinder'd him in any 
Enterprize, performed this great Action in a trice. For, having arnved in the Night with his Forces, and 
advancing filently about thirty furlongs up the Hill ( himſelf — at the head of the Army ) he ſud- 
denly ſurpriz'd the place : and having put the greater part of thoſe he found within the Town to the ſword, 
he ſent the reſt away to Drepanum. 

From that time the face of things appeared ſtrange, and the War was proſecuted very ſharply on both 
ſides : for, Hamilcar lying betwixt two ſeveral Carifons of the Enemies, was himſelf befieged by the lower 
at the ſame time that he was beſfieging the other above him : And now both Romans and Carthaginians 
having endured incredible pains and labours, no day paſling without fighting, performed many noble At- 
chievements during the two = next enſuing, being never tir'd or parted by either Vidtory or ſlaughter, 
but always equal, till a Battel by Sea decided the Controverſie betwixt them. A Colony was brought the 
ſame year to Brunduſium in the Country of the Sallentines,twenty years after that Country had been brought 
into ſubjeftion to the Romans. At the ſame time Ti. Coruncanius, who firſt of the Commons had been 
made chief Pontif, died very old, and L. Cecilius Metellus ſucceeded him. | 

Mean while, C.Fundanius Fundulus, and C. Sulpicius Gallus were made Conſuls at Rome. Then alfo the 
War went on with Hamilcar in the ſame manner, and with the ſame ſucceſs as before, except that a Mer- 
cenary Band of Gauls, and certain others who bore Arms in the Service of the Carthaginians, by reaſon that 
they were not paid, and for other injuries, endeavoured to betray the Town of Eryx to the Romans ( for 
they were there quatter'd, ) and after their deſign was diſcover'd, ran over to the Conſuls : and were the 
firſt Foreiners that the Romans employed in their Service. Their Forces being thus encreaſed : yet for all 
this they could not put an end to the War by Land-fights, eſpecially becauſe Hamilcar made ſuch a VIgO= 
rous oppoſition, who could neither be trepann'd by Stratagem, nor ram'd by Forces. Therefore they re- 
ſum'd their reſolutions of fitting out their Fleet, and pn_ Sea again ; for the Carthaginians could 
not be kept out of S:c:ly, whilſt they commanded the Sea. Beſides that the conſiderable ſucceſſes obtain'd 
by ſome Privatiers formerly gave them pretty good encouragement to betake themſelves ro Sea Afﬀairs, But 


| they wanted Money, their Treaſury having been for a long while much drain'd, and not able to ſupport 


the expences of fo tedious a War. 

Then it was, that the and noble Spirits of the Roman People adminiſtred ſeaſonable aid and ſupport 
to the Commonwealth Jabouring under theſe Prefſures and difficulties ; for ſuch was the Generofity of 
the Senators, that in this time of publick danger they were aſham'd ſtingily to ſave their money, but raiſ- 
ed a Fond that ſurmounted the Charges they would be at in building a Navy. For the wealthier Citi- 
zens ſingly, and two or three of the others, according to their Eſtates, did undertake to ſet out each one 
five-oar'd Gally compleatly rigg'd and equipp'd, upon condition to have their Money reſtor'd them, when 
better times ſhould come : By is means two hundred five-oar'd Galleys were equipp'd , all which were 
built after the model of Hanzibal Rhodius his Galley 5 and People were in great expectation, that this 
Fleet muſt neceffarily determine the War. 

Whilſt matters go on in this manner C. Lutatius Catulus,and 4. Poſthumius Albinus were made Conſuls, 
A. Poſthumius was Flamen of Mars ; and when he was minded to go to his Province , L. Cecilius Me- 
cellus the Chief Pontif confin'd him at home, telling him that it was not lawful for a Prieſt to forego the 
Duties of his Function ; which a of his ſerv'd as a Preſident for after-times. The Senate at the ſame 
time ſhew'd another inſtance of their Zeal for the maintenance of their own Religion, by prohibiting C. Lu- 
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zatius the Conſul from conſulting the Preneſtine Oracle, and making uſe of foreign Auſpices and Divinati- 
ons4n the adminiſtration of the Common-wealth : Then they apply'd themſelves to the buſineis of the 
War; and becauſe that both the Conſuls could not go ( one of them being a Prieſt, and therefore con.. 
fin'd at home ) and that one would not be able to undergo fo great a charge, they concluded to ſend one 
of the Prztors, two having been made firſt that year, with C. Lutatius. That Province fell to Q. Va- 
lerius Falco's lot. Theſe getting together all the Ships belonging to the State, and thoſe of private Men 
the whole number amounting to three hundred, they ſet out for Sicily in the cloſe of Winter, the ſeaſon 
of action then approaching; and as ſoon as they were arrived, the Ports of Lilybeum and Drepanum lay 
open to them ; for the Enemy not miſtruſting in the leaſt that a Fleet ſhould come from 1:aly, had retur- 
ned with all their Navy into Africa. : | 
The Conſul who was of himſelf a brisk aftive Man , being encouraged with this good fortune at the 
beginning, befieg'd Drepanum , and at the ſame time di{ciplin'd the Soldiers every day to fit them for the 
Engagement by Sea which was likely to follow ; and this he did with ſuch ſuccels, that thoſe Soldiers he 


. 


- had brought from home unexpert. in Sea-ſervice, were now become excellent Seamen: Mean time whilit 


Drepanum 18 beſieged both by Sea and Land, and reduc'd almoſt to extremity, part of the Wall being bat- 
tered down-, the Conſul engaging in the heat of the action, received a dangerous wound in his 
Thigh, and the Soldiers being diſmayed at his misfortune ran all about him, and letr the afault when the 
Town was almoſt taken. 

The Conſul was nor yet perfettly recover'd of his Wound, when it was told him, that a great Fleet of 

the Enemy approach'd. There were four hundred Ships in all laden witk Proviſions for the Army, and a 

reat deal of Arms and Money ; there was allo aboard of them a conſiderable number of Soldiers, Kanno a 
Noble Man of Carthage having the chief command of the whole Fleet. This Man was refolv'd by all 
means to get to Eryx, where he might unload his Veſſels, and take in fome of Hamilcars belt Soldiers to 
man the Fleet, and then engage with the Romans. But this deſign of his though laid with fo much ad- 
vice and wiſdom, was nevertheleſs ruined by the wary and vigilant C.Lutatius the Conſal. For conſidering, 
that to fight preſently with the Punic Fleet now moving heavily beneath the weight and burthen of its own 
luggage, would be the only means to get the day, he manned his Fleet with the belt of his Soldiers ; and 
ſetting out about the middle of March for the Egatian Iles oppoſite to Lilybeum , fiom thence diſcover'd 
their Fleetcoming from Hieronneſus ; and having encourag'd the Seamen and Soldiers, he ordered them all 
to put themſelves in a readine(s to fight on the morrow. 

But next morning in conſultation they were very much at a loſs, whether they ſhould fight or not ; be- 
cauſe the Enemy had got the wind of them : and when the reaſons on both fides were weighed and deba- 
ted, at laſt they came to a reſolution to fight both againſt the wind, and Hamno alone, rather than ſuffer 
him to unload his Veſſels, and to bring the flower of their Land-forces with Hamzlcar himſelf, the molt 
terrible man of thoſe times, into the Engagement : Therefore upon ſght of the Enemies Fleet then dire. 
&ing their courſe for Eryx , in all haſt he weighed Anchor ; and the more to encourage his Men, tho he 
could not uſe his Foot, he caus'd himſelf to be carri'd into the Admiral Galley. The Carthaginians ſee- 
ing their paſſage ſhut up , put themſelves into order of Battel , intending to force their way through the 
Enemies. And the fignal being given on both ſides, the Battel began very furiouſly, Q. Valerius perform- 
ing all the Duties of Cr by reaſon of C. Lutatius his indiſpoſition, which hindered him from com- 
manding in his turn, | 

The fight did not laſt long, before *twas plain which ſide would have the Vidtory ; for the Roman Gal- 
leys being light, aſſaulted the Enemies that were flow, as they pleas'd themſelves: Beſides the Remans had 
now the advantage of them in all other reſpects. For they had amended upon better experience, whatever 
before had been inconvenient to them ; their Galleys were built after the beſt form ; whatever might hin- 
der them in fight, was carefully removed ; their Seamen were {trong and expert in their buſineſs ; and they 
had the flower of their Legions aboard their Fleet, all which muſt needs render them victorious. Contra 
riwiſe the Carthaginians Qalleys were heavy ; their Seamen but newly raiſed and unexperienc'd : For they 
never dream'd that the Romans dutſt attempt any thing again by Sea. So that as it muſt needs happen, the 
Victory in an Engagement, where there was ſo much odds, was ſoon determin'd. The Carthaginians loſt 


a hundred and twenty Ships, whereof ſeventy with the men ( amounting to near ten thouland ) were 


taken, and the reſt eſcaped by flight to H:eronneſus, the wind changing very conveniently for them in the 
very time of the engagement. 

This is that noble Victory obtain'd over the Carthaginians, near the Agatian Iſles, according to the ac- 
count given by Polybius : For other Authors ſpeak of feventy three Ships taken, a hundred twenty five ſunk, 
thirty two thouland Men taken, and thirteen thouſand kill'd. The booty was very great, not only in Pro- 
viſions and Arms, but in Gold and Silver. The Romans loſt only twelve Ships. It 1s reported that a light 
in the form of a Torch, was ſeen in the Heavens, from the beginning of the Engagement, which with its 
point threatned the Punic Fleet, a Prodigy ſhewing the event that ſucceeded. Hannowith all the Galleys 
remaining after the Battel , beſides thoſe that had eſcap'd to Lilybeum , returned to Carthage , where he 
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paid for his misfortune with the loſs of his Head. C. Lutatius the Conſul having gone to the Army at | 


Lilybeum, ſtay'd there till his wound was thoroughly cur'd, and in the mean while ſpent his time in re- 
viewing the Ships and Men taken Priſoners, and in giving the neceſfary orders for the diſpoſing of them : 
From thence they went to Eryx, and defeated Hamilcar, having kill'd two thouſand Carthaginzans. 

The Carthaginians being inform'd of their great overthrow, wanted not courage for all this to renew 
the War, but money and Forces ; for they could neither furniſh the Army at Eryx with neceſſary Proviſi- 
ons, the Romans being Maſters of the Sea; nor in caſe they ſhould loſe this Army, had they any other, 
either General or Army, wherein they durſt confide. Forced then by theſe difficulties to deſpair, they ſent 
to Hamilcar , impoweting him to d> whatever he judg'd moſt advantagious for the publick ; and here he 
performed the part ofan honeſt faithful perſon to his Country, as he had ſhewn himſelf before an excellent 
and a brave Commander in its ſervice, For having conſidered all circumſtances, when he ſaw that after all 
that he had done, there was no means left to preſerve his People but a Peace ; he ſent Amballadors to the 
Conſul to treat concerning it ; and the Conſul was well enough pleas'd with the mention of a Peace; his 
annual Authority being almolt at an end, he could not look for any greater glory, than that of ending the 
War : Bur to leave this as a legacy for his Suceeſſor, when he might appropriate it to himſelf, ſeem'd very 
indiſcreet and unadviſable-; beſides, he was moy'd by the known ftreights and neceſlities of the Roman 


People, and after ſuch tedious continual labours, he judg'd the Common-wealth ought for ſome time to be 
| K 2 refreſh'd 
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refreſh'd with Peace z and accordingly when the buſineſs had bin debated betwixt koth parties, ar laſt the 
Peace was concluded upon theſe Articles. 

<« That the Carthapinians ſhould wholly quit Siczly. 

« That they ſhould not make any War upon Hiero the Syracyſian, or any of their Confederates. 

« That they ſhould reſtore all the Priſoners gratis, asalſo the Deſertors. 

© That they ſhould pay twenty two hundred Eubzan Talents of Silver in twenty years in'equal payments, 

« That the Confederates of both ſhould be ſecured from either, by virtue of this Peace. 

« That neither ſhould have any power to a&t, or build any Forts within the Precin&ts and Dominions of 
& the other, or raiſe any Soldiers in the others Dominions. 

<« That neither ſhould admit the Allyes of the other into his Alliance and Confederacy, 

All which Articles had this proviſo in the cloſe. :- © That they were no further ratified than the. Roman 
« People ſhould allow them. But that thoſe who were incamp'd at Eryx, ſhould deliver up their Arms : This 

int could not be gained , tho the Conſul preſs'd itz For Hamilcar proteſted he would ſooner ſee him- 
Fig and his Country ruin'd , than ſubmit to fo great a diſgrace ;, but yet he condeſcended to that Con- 
dition of paying eighteen denariz a man, for hberty to march-out of Eryx. 

Then Ambaſſadors were ſent tothe Conſul and the Carthaginians at Rome, to inform the Senate and Peo- 
ple of the conditions the Peace was concluded upon : The People lik'd not the Peace, but fent ten De- 
uties to examine and conſider the buſineſs, and when they return'd, they rais'd their Demands higher. 

« That they ſhould pay down preſently a thouſand Talents, and twenty two hundred 'more within ten 
< years next enſuing. IM 

« That they ſhould not only depart from S:c:ly , but alſo from all the other Iſlands lying betwixt that 
« 2nd Italy. LE Fg 

6c That the Carthaginians ſhould not come 1n any Man of War into Italy, or any of the:Iſlands belong- 
«ing to the Roman Juriſdiction ; nor raile any hier'd Soldiers from thence. YR 

he Carthaginians, to obtain Peace ſubmitted to all theſe propoſitions. Hamilcar preſently,reſign'd up 

his Command before the Articles were ſolemnly ratified and {worn to; paſs'd over to Lilybeum, and fiom 
thence to Carthage; a perſon, who both by his conduR and Valour had out-done all the Commanders that 
had had any hand in that War. LO 

Thus ended that firſt Carthaginian War, which laſted twenty four years, being drawn in length by rea- 
ſon of many turns and revolutions, to the great damage of both the Parties, but eſpeciaily of the Con- 
querour : For 'tis reported by ſuch as took an account of the patticular loſſes ; that the Romans loſt ſeven 
hundred five oar'd Galleys ; whereas the Carthagmians had not loſt above five hundred. An evident in- 
ſtance this of the Reman Fortitude , which could not be ſhaken by any il] ſucceſs in Batte!, nor by the 
moſt diſaſtrous Caſualties 3 but under all the toils of War, and with the diſadvantage of a poor Treaſury, 
not only encountred the utmoſt power of its Enemies, and the boiftrous ſhocks of Fortune with an equal 
conſtancy, but at laſt rendred it ſelf Vi&or over both. Afﬀer this C. Lutatins Catulus, whole year.was 
now expired, was continued in his my ſome time longer, that he might ſettle the Aﬀaits of Sicily. One 
of the new Conſuls alſo was ſent thither, namely —_— Cerco, Catulus his Brother rhe Colleague of 
A. Manlius. Theſe two regulated the Province, and order'd things ſo well, as to take away all occafion 
of future Brozls and Commotions, which might any way ditturb the peace and tranquillity of rhat Govern- 
ment 3 and indeed they had but juſt cauſe to be jealous of thoſe People, in whom ſome relicks of reſtleſs 
and unquiet humours, after ſo great and univerſal a fermentation ſtill remaining might break out again, and 
work up their turbulent Spirits to Rebellion ; and therefore they took away all Arms from the S:culi, who 
had eſpous'd Hamilcars intereſt, and from the Galls who had revolted from him. The Gals were ſhip'd a- 
way , and baniſh'd the Roman Territories , as well for other Villanies they had commntted , as for their 
robbing and ſpoiling the Temple of Venus, when they were quatter'd upon Mount Eryx. The Town of 
Sicily had Taxes and Contributions afſe(s'd upon them, according to a proportion ; and the Iſland was made 
a Province, whither a Prator was ſent yearly from Rome. 

Mean time-the Carthaginian Ambaſſadours came to Rome, deſying that they might redeem their Men 


that were taken Priſoners; and they were all reſtor'd gratis, as many of them as were in publick cuſto- _ 


dy ; but thoſe who were in the hands of private men, the Senate ordered to be ranſomed at a cer- 
tain price : the greateſt part of which money for their ranſom, was afterwards paid out of the publick 
Treaſury by an Order of the Senate. But fad calamities in the City , very much leſſened the joy 
of the Roman People at that time : For now the River Tybur firſt overflowing its banks, filled all 
the lower parts of the City with the inundation, whole ſtreets of Houſes wete over-thrown by the 
violence of the ſtream ; and thoſe which were not born away by the. rapid torrent, fell down up- 
on the waters returning into its channel ;- for the inundation laſting ſeveral days, had eaten through 
and decayed the Foundations. | 

This calamity of Water was ſucceeded by a dreadful Conflagration which begun caſually in the 
night, and having burnt- down ſeveral parts of the City, deſtroyed a multitude of Men and Hou- 
ſes : Nor was its fury fatisfied with conſuming private habitations, but it likewiſe burnt down all the 
publick buildings round the Forum. Veſta's Temple at laſt was all on fire. Then L. Cacilius the 
Chief Pontif behav'd himſelf ſutably to his place ; for ſeeing the Holy things in danger by the fire, 
he caſt himſelf into the midſt of the flames, expoſing his own Life for the preſervation of the Ho- 
ly things, then deſerted by the Veſtal Nuns, and reſcu'd by him : But this brave Perſon after his eyes 
had been quite burnt out, and one of his Arms half burnt, receiv'd beſides the fatisfattion of his 
mind for having done ſo nobly, a ſutable reward from his Country, namely , that whenever he 
went to the Senate-houſe , he ſhould ride thither in a Chariot; an Honour never granted to any 
man in Rome before, fince its firſt foundation. 

In the mean time Q. Lutatins the Conſul with his Brother Carulus, and Q. Valerius the Pro-Pretor ha- 
ving ſetled Afﬀais in S:c:ly, and brought away the Army from thence was returned home. C. Lutatius Ca- 
tulus, and Q. Valerius celebrated the Naval Triumphs ailigned to them, the firſt on the ſecond of Oober, 
and the latter on the fifth of the ſame Month. There hapned a very remarkable contraſt betwixt the Ge- 
nerals, touching Valerius his Triumph: for when a Triumph had been unanimouſly vcted to C. Lutarius, 
Valerius pleading, that he had fignaliz'd himſelf as much as the other in that buſinels, defir'd, that as he 
had bore his part of care and danger in the Aion, he might alſo equally ſhare in that Honour which was 
the reward of, it. To which Carutus objefted, That he who was commiſfioned with an inferiour Au- 

thority, 


—_ 
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thority, was not in the conferring of Honours to have equal conſiderations with a Superiour. Ar laſt the 
Controverſie growing high betwixt them, Q Valerius engag'd Catulus to lay in a Pledg for the trial of 
the buſineſs : whether or no he had conttibuted by his Conduct to the defeat of the Pumic Fleet : where- 
upon Carulus engag'd him allo to do the ſame. Arzlius Calatinus was cholen Arbitrator in the buſinels ; 
who asking Valerius, * Whether, if any difference or debate had happen'd in a Council of War, whoſe 
* Authority would have been deciſive in the point, the Pretors or ſuls > As hkewiſe, if they had 
* had ſeveral Auſpices, which ſhould have been follow'd > And Valerius anſwering, That in both Caſes 
*© the Conſul had greater Power than the Prztor, Arilius Calatinus without hearing, what Carulus could 
fay, determined the Cauſe in favour of him ; becauſe the Controverſie ſeem'd ro be concerning the Pre- 
eminence of Authority. But though Valerius was worſted in this reference, yet for the great proofs of 
his Valour ſhown in that War he obtained a right to Triumph. 

The Cenſors that year ( Aurelius Cotta, and M. Fabius Buteo) performed the Luſtration, and two hun=- 
dred and fixty thouſand men were polled : two Wards more, the Veling and Quirina being taken in, the 
number of the Wards was made up thirty five, which number was never after exceeded. And now all 
that part of Sicily that had been ſubject to the Carthaginians being ſubdued, and the Peace concluded, 
Aﬀairs not onely ran in a ſmooth covtſe, but the Public ſecurity feemed eſtabliſhed upon the firmeſt foun- 
dations. When all of a ſudden, a War breaks out, whence no ſuch thing could have been expeRed, 
which for ſome days kept all Traly in ſuſpence with the terrour of ſuch an inteſtine commorion, and it was 
a matter of no lefs ſurpriſe to ſee how ſpeedily it was ended. The Faliſci (upon what grounds is 
not known ) being incited to Rebel, provok'd the Roman Arms : But the Conſuls ſent out againſt them 
with the Legions reduc'd all this People, and ended the War in fix days: yet in the firſt Engagement ( for 
they ſpeak of two) the Conſuls came off with doubtful forrune ; being routed by the Enemies Horſe, though 
they had in the Battel defeated their Foot; but the laſt Battel was fought with ſuch ſucceſs,that they obtain'd 
the Victory, and obliged the Falsſcs to defire Peace after they had loſt fifteen thouſand men. When they 
ſurrender'd themſelves to be in all points at the diſcretion of the Conquerours, their Arms, Horſes, Houſhold- 
goods, and half their Lands were confiſcated ; and their City, the itrength whereof had encouraged them 
to Rebel, was removed from a high craggy Rock into a plain place. The Romans would have treated 
the Fal:iſcs upon their ſurrender more ſeverely, meditating a ſharp revenge againſt a People that had fo 
often rebelled ; but they became more moderate when Papirius ( who had drawn the Articles of this Ca- 
pitulation with his owp hand by the Conſuls appointment j told them, the Faliſci had not put themſelves 
ander the Power, but protection of the Romans, which words were received with that Sacred Reverence 
that they reſolved to lay no harder conditions upon them. On occaſion of this War the year ended with the 
Triumphs of the Conſuls. Lutatius triumph'd the firſt of March, and Manlius the fourth of the ſame Month. 
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Florus his Epitome of the Twentieth Book of Livy. 


A Colony planted at Spoletum. A War firſt made upon the Ligurians [ now the Genoeles ] The Sardinians 
and Corficans who had revolted, are fr re Tutia a Veſta! Nun c:ndemn'd for Inceſt. War proclaimed 
with the Uyrians for killing an Ambaſſadour, who being overcome, yield up themſelves to the Roman Go- 
vernment. The number of Pretors encreaſed to four : The Gauls that dwelt beyond the Alps making an 

. Incurſion into Italy, are cut to _ In which War the Romans are ſaid to have hai of their own 
Forces and their Allies Shree hundred thouſand fighting Men. Then firſt of all the Roman En/igns paſs'd 
the River Po, where the Inſubrian Gauls [ or Lombards ] after ſeveral defeats, ſubmitted themſelves. M. 
Claudius Marcellus the Conſul, having with his own hand ſlain Viridomarus ther General, and ſo obtain'd 
the Royal Spoil, being the Third Man that had that Honour ever ſince Romulus's days. After this the 
Iftrians were ſubdued, and the Illyrians that had fallen into Rebellion, reduced. Upon a ſurvey of the 
Roman Crtrzens there were found in all 270213. The Libertini [ or Slaves Enfranchisd | were caſt ints 
four Tribes by themſelves, called Eſquilina, Palatina, Suburrana, and Collina, whereas before they were in- 
termingled with the reſt. C. Flaminius the Cenſor, repaired the Highway called Flaminia, and built the 
great Circus. or Theatre called alſo after his Name. Colonies are carried into the Territories lately taken 
from the Gauls, and planted at Placentia, and Cremona. 


I T ALY being again at Peace, the publick Luxury encreas'd together with their Empire and their Secu- 
rity. For, whereas till then Farce or Drolls had made the chief Entertainments of the Roman Stage ; 
Livius Andronicus after the Grecian Mode, preſented the people with Comedies and Tragedies, which 
were firſt ated C. Claudius Centho, and M. Sempronius Tuditanus being Conſuls, at the public _ The 
ſame year likewiſe began another fort of Games, or Shows. For on the fourth of the Calends of May, 
the Floralia were inſtituted according to the Method preſcribed in the Books of the Szbyls, to avert the 
blaſting of Fruits, and all other products of the Farth which bloſſom at that rime of the year. L, and M. 
Pollicins Malleolus two Brothers, both of them-Ediles in the ſame year exhibited theſe Shows or Games, 
defraying the expences thereof out of Fines, which had been laid on thoſe Grafiers that had fed their 
Cattel upon the Commons grounds. Theſe two Brothers during their Magiſtracy, were remarkable allo 
upon another account : becauſe they caus'd the Hill afterwards call'd Publicius, to be levell'd and pav'd for 
the more commodious patſage of Waggons that way into Mount Aventine ; whereas before it was onely a 
hard unpaſſable Rock : as alſo becaulc the built the Temple of Flora, neax the great C:rque: _ 
| 6 
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Theſe were the tranſa&tions at home. All things were very quier abroad, only there were ſome ſuſpicions 
of a War deſign'd by the Gauls and Ligurians: that theſe therefore wete the Conſuls Provinces, and con- 
ſequently that the War with the Gals began then , we have rather a conjecture than any certain account, 
there being no ancient Authors now left who can furniſh us with an exact relation of thole things ; and as 
for the next year alſo, that there was no Peace we may venture to lay, becauſe Janus his Temple was not 
ſhut, but we are not able to diſcover in what places, or with what ſuccels ſuch War was carried on ; nor 
have we any more account of C. Mamilius Turinus and Q. Valerius Falto's Conſulſhip, but that Ennius was 
boin that year, that ingenious Roman Poet, 

The year following when Ti. Sempronius Gracchu and P. Valerius Falto were Conſuls , both the Wars 
with the Gals broke out, and allo the Romans at the ſame time hrit made invaſion with an Army upan the 
Ligurians,anew Enemy. This Province fell to Ti.Sempronius his ſhare. P.Valerius having ſet upon the Galls at 
tut came off unfortunately, having loſt thirty five hundred men ; but in a ſecond Battel he gave them a ſignal 
overthrow , wherein fourteen thouſand Galls were ſlain, and two thouſand raken : But the Conſul was not 
allow'd to triumph, becauſe of his loſſes in the former Battel, elpecially fince that even the ſucceſs obtain'd 
then, was rather to be attributed to the Roman fortune, than any good conduct of the Conſuls : For when 
he had received intelligence that ſome ſuccours were coming to him after the ficlt Battel , he declar'd that 
rather than conquer by the afliſtance of another, he would periſh with his whole Army : And in this freak 
he expos'd both himſelfand the Army under his command to great hazard. But Tib. Gracchus manag'd the 
War againſt the Ligurians with better condu&t and ſucceſs ; for having routed the Enemy in Battel, he 
with his victorious Army waſted a great part of Liguria : From Liguria he crols'd over into Sardinia and 
Corſica, and having brought from thence abundance of Priſoners, he gave occaſion to that Proverb, where 
we lay The Sardinians are ſet to ſale, in a great glut of ſome mean paltry Commodities. 

But to ſay the truth, the Romans in thoſe days had a-good opportunity, but no juſt pretenſion to poſleſs 
Sardinia and Corſica. The Carthaginians after the Peace of Sicily being ingag'd in a fore War with their 
Mercenaiies were reduc'd to extremity of danger , whence ſome others of their hired Soldiers who were 
in the Gariſons in Sardinza, taking heart , flew Boſtar the Punic General, with all his men : They hang'd 
Hanno alſo another Commander lent from Carthage to quell and ſuppreſs them , having drawn his Army 0- 
ver to joyn with them in their Rebellion 3 and now having all over the Ifland put to the Sword ſuch as 
were of the Punic race, they make themſelves maſters of all the Forts in the Country, until at length up- 
on a quairel betwixt them and the Sardi, who at length expell'd them out of Sardinia, they betook them- 
ſelves into Italy, where at laſt they effected what they could not do a little before whilit they were in 
Sardinia : For they had in vain invited the Romans before to ſcize into their hands that Iſland ; but when 
they came to talk the matter perſonally , either by their importunity , or elle by ſhewing more plainly the 
opportunities the Romans had of advancing themſelves hereby, they prevail'4 with the People to un- 
—_ this Voyage into Sardinza, for it 1s no common vertue to abſtain trom invading a Neighbours Ter- 
rtories, when we may eaſily poſleſs our ſelves of them : Nor can this inclination be long Tdembled by 
the covetous and the ambitious. - 

But it ſeems not improper 1n this place to enquire more particularly into the original of theſe things ; for 
the Romans ever fince the beginning of that War had zealouſly afleited the "bags Ares intereſt, to get 
themlclves the credit and reputation of being obliging and good natur'd to their friends ; and therefore they 
{ent no aids to the Rebels, which the Carthaginians had defired them not to do ; nor harboured the 
men of Utica, or any others that revolted from them : Their Merchants they order'd to carry Proviſions 
to the Carthaginians out of Italy and Sicily; but forbad them to have any commerce with the Rebels : 
They further gave leave to the Carthaginians to raiſe Soldiers in Traly for that War : Moreover they ſent 
Ambaſſadors to accommodate and compoſe their differences , tho it took no effeftt. But a little before 
this, they were like to difter themſelves with the Carthagmians atout ſome Italians , who carrying Pro- 
viſions to ſell to the Enemy, were taken and impriſoned by the Carthaginians, 

They had now got about five hundred of this fort of People in cuſtody, and it was reported that the 
had kill'd ſeveral more, and thrown them into the Sea, the better to keep their cruelty undiſcover'd ; wh 
things the Remans took ſo heinouſly , that immediately they threatned them with War. But the Car- 
thagmians having ſent Ambaſſadors to reſtore as many as were kept Priſoners at Carthage , lo paci- 
fied thy Koman People, that the reſt of the Carthapinians that were taken Priſoners in the Sicilian War, 
were reſtored without ranſom. But Ambition at laſt got the aſcendant oyer them, and out of po- 
licy they thought it high time to pull down a People, with whom they remMbred they had fought for 
twenty ſour years with very doubtful fortune, and alſo foreſaw that they muſt do fo again, unlels they 
took care in time to prevent it. Wherefore lceing the Carthaginians were loth to part with Sardinia, 
and having rid their hands of the Mercenaries, were now deſigning to proſecute the Rebels farther ; the 
Romans took hold of this opportunity, and refolv'd to enter upon a War with them, © unleſs they laid 
« down their Arms, which 1n truth they had taken againſt the Romans, tho they pretended is was done 
« againſt the Rebels. So that at laſt the Carthaginians who were loth to engage in a War of thisnature at ſuch 
2 time, not only quitted Sardinia to the Romans, but compounded with them to pay twelve hundred Ta- 
lents over and above the former ſum ; a thing which ever after ſo diſguſted and provoked them , that Han- 
2ibal's War ſeems to have been undertaken purely in revenge for theſe hard meaſures, and the deep re- 
ſenrment which Hamilcar the chief Author of the ſecond Punic War ever had againſt the Remans, took 
its riſe from no other ſource but this. But however theſe things happened afterwards. 

But the new Conſuls L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus had then the Gauls inhabit- 
Ing on this fide the Po given them for their Province. That a Colony was this year brought to Valentia, 
tho ſome repoit it, yet the thing is uncertain, unleſs it be another Valentia beſides Vibo, where a Colony was 
planted fifty years after in the Conſalſhip of L. Quintius Flaminiws, and Cn. Domitius AEnobarbus, which 
we may believe upon better authority. Now the Conſuls in the Territory of the Gauls, whilit they kept 
their Forces together, had a very proſperous expedition of it: But when out of the defire to pillage and 
waſt moie of the Country, they divided their Armies ; the Enemy attacqued Q. Fulvius his Camp by 
night, and almoſt took it. But the Gauls having gone off without any ſucceſs in this attempt, return'd a 
lttle while after with greater terror and more numerous Forces to the War. For the ſeveral Princes of 
the Boz having under-hand concerted their meaſures together , called a numerous multitude of the Gau!s 
inhabiting beyond the Alps, to joyn with them in an Alliance againſt the Romans. 


Mean 
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Mean while L. Lentulus the Conſul, who was marched off to the borders of Liguria, overcame the 
Lizurians in a ſet Battel, for which a Triumph was decreed to him ; which he pertormed upon the In- 
tercalar Ides, There are Authors who tell us, that thoſe Conſuls firſt advanc'd the Roman Banners beyond 
the Po, and that in ſeveral Battels twenty four thouſand Ligurians, and Inſubrian Gauls had been kill'd, 
and five thouſand taken Priſoners, But to me it ſeems more probable that the Romans firſt paſſed the Po 
in that general Riſing of the Gauls, which followed but a little after, and that the In/ubres were invaded 
tirtt in their own Country. | 

About the ſame time Ambaſſadours were ſent to Prolomy King of Egypt to proffer him Aid in his Wars 
againlt Antiochus and the Syrians . The King returned them thanks, bur as for their aſſiſtance he laid he did 
not want it,becauſe they had already agreed upon Articles of Peace. Not long after much to the ſatisfacti- 
on of the People, Hiero King of Syracuſe arrived at Rome,and was received with all the reſpect that was due 
to an Ally ; one that had ſhewn himlelf their hearty Friend, and ſhar'd with them in their g e:cc11 Vidtory. 
He came to Rome to ſee certain Games, that were defign'd to be celebrated the year followirg. For the 
third Secular Games according to ſome Authors were celebrated during the Conſulſhips of P. Cornelius Len- 
tulus Caudinus, and C. Licinius Varus ; as we have hinted before. M. /£mil;us, and Livius Salinator were 
appointed as Stewards to prepare all things for the ſetting out of thele Games. 

In the mean time the Princes of the Bozz, being back'd and ftrengthen'd with numerous Troops of Auxi- 
liaries of the Tranſalpine Gauls, ſent to the Conſuls to demand, © That the Town and Territory of 4rimi- 
<« 2um ſhould be reſtored to them : for to theſe places they pretended an indiſputable Right and Title, 
< which if not comply'd with, they threatned the Romans with a bloody and moſt deſtiuftive War : The 
Conſuls had not as yet got their Forces together ; ſo that fearing to expoſe a handful of Men to ſo much 
hazard, and yet unable to grant the Gauls their demands, they made Anſwer, That if they had aty buſineſs, 
they ſhould fend their Ambaſſadouts to the Senate. 

The Gauls lik'd this Propoſition well enough, and a ceſſation of Arms was concluded betwixt both till 
the Ambaſſadours were return'd. When the Ambaſſadours came to Rome, the Senate gave them an Anſwer 
contrary to their expe&ations : and withal made great preparations to oppole this inundation which after- 
wards came to nothing : Fortune alone baffling them without the effuſion of any Roman blood. For whilſt 
the Ambaſſadours were going homewards, the Bozz and the Tranſalpine Gauls quarrell'd among themſelves, 
upon this account : The Tranſalpine Army unknown to the Bozz marched to Ariminum, which it was ſu- 
ſpected they did with a defign to poſſeſs themſelves of that place : and hereupon they fell out, and having 
kill'd Ares and Galatus their Kings, laying treachery to their charge, they endeavoured by force of Arms to 
expel theſe Aliens out of their Cs. Hereupon they fought very deſperately ; and when they had 
weaken'd and broken one another ſufficiently, the Tranſalpine Gauls return'd home ; and the Romans grant- 
ed Peace to the Boii, having firſt taken ſome part of their Country from them. 

This War being ſo ſoon ended, the Conſuls departed into Liguria, where P. Lentulus defeated all the 
Enemies Forces that met him ; and marching with his Army through their Country took ſome Caltles by 
ftorm, and others upon ſurrender. And now C. Licinus deſigning to crols over into Corſica, and being not 
provided with Ships enough to carry over the whole Army at once, ſent M. Claudius Glycias with part of 
the Forces before, who ſeeing the Corſi terrified at his arrival, and forgetting his Character and place, and 
the duty he owed to his Conſul, makes a Compoſition with the Corſi in his own name upon certain Articles, 
intending to ingroſs to himſelf all the honour of having reduc'd the Iſland; but Varus arriving with. the 
reſt of the Army, though the Corſi appeal'd to their Peace made with Claudius, never ceas'd his Attacks 
upon them, till he had quite ſubdued them. The Senate to free their people from the reproach of having 
falſify'd their faith, ſentenc'd the, Author of that diſhonourable Peace to be deliver'd up ro the Corſi ; and 


' when he was not receiv'd by them, they order'd that he ſhould be executed in Priſon. 


L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, and Q. Lutatius Cerco were Cenfors that year, but they did not perform 
the Luſtration, becauſe _— died in his Office. Though M.Claudin; had been offer'd to be deliver'd to 
the Corſi, and had been afterwards pumfh'd,yet theſe Barbarians could not be ſatisfied that the Romans had 
any juſt cauſe afterwards to invade them : Wherefore this People, who were ſtil] uneafie and diſcontented 
for theſe injuries, were ready enough to riſe again in Arms ; when they ſaw their Neighbours the Sard: 
leading them the way. For ſome ſecret Promiſes of the Carthaginians had wheedled the Sard; to raiſe a 
Rebellion, thoſe Barbarians being prone enough to do ſo,who neither hated their old Maſters,nor loy'd their 
new ones over-much. 

When this news came to Rome, it filled all people with fear and indignation, not for the loſs of Sard:- 
ia, which they valued not ſo much, but becauſe a War with Carthage was ke to break out again. But 
becauſe they thought it would prove the eafier, the ſooner it was begun, whilſt the Carthaginians as yet 
had not recovered fully their former ſtrength fince the late Wars, they determined to fall to the buſineſs 
roundly, and immediately to declare War with Carthage : But the Carthagintans, who at this juncture 
were willing to ſubmit to any terms rather than quarrel with the Romans, were fo terrified at this news, that 
they diſpatch'd ſeveral Ambaſſadours to Rome to treat for a continuation of the Peace ; but theſe not pre- 
vailing 1n the buſineſs, they ſent ten of their principal Men to beg in terms cf the greateſt ſubmiſſion, that 
they might enjoy the Peace which was before concluded. But nothing would prevail with this angry and 
jealous People, till one Hannothe youngeſt of the Ambaſſadours, a perſon of an undaunted Spirit and a bold 
Addreffor, ſpake thus : © Ye Romans, if you are reſolved not to grant us that Peace, which we did not 
<« buy at your hands for one or two years, but for ever : reſtore us again Sardinia and Sicily the price there- 
« of : for in private Contrats, when a bargain is broken, no honeſt Man will require his Commodities a- 
* gain, without reſtoring the Money paid for the ſame. At which the Romans for ſhame, leſt they might 
ſeem to make War upon unjuſt grounds, diſmiſſed the Ambaſſadours with a better Anſwer. So that now 

C. 4ciiliys Bulbus one of the Conſuls, who bore this Office a ſecond time, continued in Traly : but Tit.Man- 
lin Torguatus, to whole lot Sardinia fell, went to his Province 3 where having at ſeveral rimes defeated 
the Enemy, he reduced the whole Iſland, and ſubdued the Sardi: for which Victones he triumph'd before 
the fixth or the Ides of March. 

Theſe things done, and no Enemy appearing, the Romans had repoſe from Arms, which occaſioned the 
thutting of Janus his Temple an unuſual Spectacle ro the warlike City ; for this fign of Peace had not been 
ſeen fince Numa's days, very near four hundred and forty years before. For which reaſon, I think the 
Romans very unhappy, becauſe that after ſuch toils and labours, they could never reap the fruits of them : 


for whereas wiſe Men wage War onely for the ſake of Peace; this City after ſo many Wars ended —_— 
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fully could not often obtain Peace, and could never keep it long. And row within a few months afte 
they were alarm'd_again, and forc'd to part with that Peace, the benefits wheiecf they had but juſt taſted 
for both the newly conquer'd Sard: began to ſhake off the yoak , and ſome like deſigns of the Corſi were 
deſcover'd, and at the ſame time in Tray it ſelf the Ligurians made an inſuneRicn. 

Hereupen L. Poſthumius Albinus and Sp. Carvilius Maximus the Conſuls were commanded to raiſe For- 
ces, which being divided into three parts to hinder the Enemy from joyning and aſſiſting one another, 
L. Poſthumius marched againſt the Ligurians, Sp. Carvilius againit the Corſi, and P. Cornelius went to Sar- 
dinia; the unwholſom air of which ltle caus'd a Plague in the Army, whereof a great number of men, and 
the Pretor himſelf died , which made the Sard; very high and ſtout , till Sp. Carvitius the Conful entering 
the Iland, gave them a fignal overthrow, and ſo cool'd their courage ; for which a&tion a Triumph was de- 
creed to him , which was celebrated on the firſt of April. Againſt the Ligurians alſo the Conſul with 
his Conſular Army had good ſucceſs : While at Rome Tutia the veſtal Virgin being condemn'd for Incelt, 
which was the more ſcandalous becauſe ſhe had done it with a Slave, kill'd her felt. 

C. Atilius Bulbus, and A. Poſthumius Albinus being afterwards Cenſors, perform'd the Fortieth Luftrati- 
on. That there were fewer men poll'd this time than before ( tho I find no cettain number deliver'd ) may 
hence be gather'd, becauſe the Cenſors the better to ſtock the Town with People, took an Oath of every 
man, that he would marry to get Children, This year Cn. Navius of Capua, who had been a Soldier in 
the firſt Punic War, aged Plays firſt upon the __ 3 mean time the Ligurians and Sard: again 1n rebelli- 
on, were affign'd Provinces to the new Conſuls, The Ligurian War fell to Q.Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus, 
and the Sardinian to M. Pomponius Matho:Upon ſome jealoufies, that theſe Tumults and Retellions were fo- 
mented by the Carthaginians , who might privately wheedle the groſs underſtandings of thele barbarous 
People to revolt ; Ambaſſadours were diſpatch'd to Carthage, with ſtrict Orders from the Senate,thar they 
ſhould demand the Tribute of the Carthaginians, and alſo command them not to meddle with any of the 
Iſlands belenging to the Roman Jurisdiction, adding threats of War , if they would not comply. 

The Carthaginians had now taken heart again after their late Calamity, eſpecially by the diligence and 
conduct of Hamilcar, who not only reduc'd all thoſe People of Africa, that had revolted, but alſo enlarg'd 
the bounds of the Carthaginian Territories, by his great conquelts in Spain z therefore they carried it high 
with the Ambaſſadours, and an{wer'd them in very huffing language : For when the Ambaſſadours as they 
were commanded, had propos'd to them War or Peace, chule which they would; they cried out they 
would chuſe neither, bur that the Ambaſſadours ſhould leave them which they pleas'd, and they would 
willingly accept of it 3 from whence the piques and animoſities betwixt the two Nations were more en- 
flamed, but neither as yet being wuling to begin the War, a kind of friendſhip was in ſhew maintain'd 
berwixt them, not that they lov'd one another heartily, but however they abſtain'd from open Hoſt|litics. 
Both the Conſuls afterwards upon their return to Rome, when they had given an account of their Exploits, 
obtain'd a Triumph: Q. Fabius had kill'd many of the Ligurians in battel, and forc'd the reſt to keep with- 
in the Alpine Countries, and alſo ſecur'd the neighbouring Coaſts of Traly from their incurſions ; fo that 
he triumph'd before the firſt of February over the Ligurians. M. Pomponius afterwards held a Triumph for 
conquering the Sard;, upon the Ides of March. | 

otwithſtanding all this, the Sards would not give over, but. rather irritated than broken by their diſ- 
aſters ; they rais'd a new Rebellion with greater vigour than before. Therefore both the Conluls M. Am- 
lius Lepidus, and M. Publicius Malleolus being ſent into Sardinia , got a great deal of booty out of that 
Ifland : which afterwards when they had paſs'd over to Corſica, was all taken away from them by the Cor- 
ſi. There aroſe at home likewiſe great broils and diſturbances at that time, whlit C. Flaminius Tribune of 
the Commons, endeavoured to paſs an Agrarian Law. * That the Picene and Gallic Countrey once belong- 
« ing to the Galli Senones might be divided betwixt the People. The Senate oppos'd this defign,uſing both 
per{waſions and menaces to the Tribune thereupon ; and at laſt order'd the Conſuls to levy Forces for the 
defence of the Commonwealth. But C. Flaminius perfiited ſtill in his reſolutions , being neither to be 
wrought upon by force nor intreaties, tho his Father too had advis'd him to yeild to the Senate, and not 
be accounted the Author of a Sedition. 

But he continuing ſtill the ſame, call'd an Aſſembly of the People, before whom he began to read this 
Law ; upon which his Father Flaminius in great rage came to the Reſtra, and pull'd down his Son with 
his own hands, and then was ſhewn a notable inſtance of obedience and veneration, which men in thoſe 
days acknowledg'd as due to that Authority Fathers had over their Children : For he, who had contemn'd 
the diſpleaſure and ſevere menaces of the Senate , ſuffer'd himlelf to be pull'd down fiom the Roſtra by the 
hand of one old man, and that too when he was in the heat of the a&tion, the Roman People looking on, 
to whom nothing could be more grateful, than rhe enaQing of this Law. Nor ought the modeſty 
of the Aſſembly to be paſs'd by without notice, who tho they ſaw all their hopes daſh'd and diſappoint- 
ed by the Tribunes departure , yet never ſo much as mutter'd to ſhew their diſlike of the thing. The Law 
was thus ſtav'd off for a while , rather than quite avoided ; whullt C. Carvi/ius another Tribune back'd his 
Colleague , which was the beginning of corrupting the Commons, and of the Gallic War, which aroſe 
eight years after the diviſion of thoſe Lands. 

Then M. Pomponius Matho and C. Papirius Maſo being Conſuls, went into their ſeveral Provinces; the 
one to Sardinia, and the other to Corſica, in both which places the Enemy was retir'd into the Mountains 
and Woods, defending themſelves more by the natural ſtrength of thoſe places, than by Arms. M. Pom- 
ponius therefore ſeeing it was a harder task to find, than to conquer the batbarous People , caus'd fome 
Hounds to be brought from Tzaly, to hunt them like wild Beaſts out of their coverts and lurking holes. C. 
Papirius having driven the Corſi from the Plains, purſu'd them to the Mountains, where they were in great 
labour and danger, and many of the Soldiers periſh'd either with thirſt, or by the incurſion of the Enemies; 
tz1! having found ſome water and refreſh'd the Army, they forc'd the Corſi now dreading a Battel, to ſur- 
render themſelves. Whilſt the Conſuls are ingag'd in thels affairs, the Didtator created tor that end, call'd 
the Aſſemblies, C. Duzlins was the Man, and he choſe C. Aurelius for his Lieutenant : The Cenfors that 
year were Tit, Manlins Torquatus, and Q. Fulvins Flaccus ; but theſe being not return'd according to Law, 
reſign'd. Authors do fix upon this year the beginning of a new ſort of Pra&ice, worth our while to mention, 
The Romans had as yet no Divorces us'd among them fince the firſt foundation of that State. Sp. Carwilins 
Ruga was the firſt who divorc'd himſelf from his Wife , becauſe ſhe bare him no Children , having been 
{worn by the Cenſors that he would marrya Wife to get Children by her. The People were mightily dif- 
guſted, not only becauſe the thing was new, but very heinous , judging it cruelty and injuſtice, for men 
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upon any account whatever to be divorc'd from their Wives, which were to enjoy an inſeparable Union 
and Society with their Husbands during their lives: and therefore $P. Carvilius was hated for the thing, 
though he much againſt his will, to comply with ſome Friends of his had divorc'd himſelf from a Wite, 
with which he agreed well nongh, and whom he loved intirely. After which time there happened more 
Quillets in the Laws touching ſpoulals, and more wrangling and Suits in the Courts of Judicature ; ſo 
many new Cautions being found out concerning Marriage, which Niceties were wholly uſeleſs, before there 
were any Divorces. | 

The ſame year alſo another Cuſtom obtain'd, relating to the Honours the Generals received. C. Papi- XXII, 
rius at the end of his Conſulſhip triumphed over the Corſi upon Mount Albano the fifth of March. The 
reaſon of which was this : he had quite ſubdued Corfica, and therefore challeng'd a Triumph, but could 
not obtain it from the Senate : his Example was afterwards taken up by ſeveral others : ſo that as often as 
a Triumph was denied them, they triumphed upon Mount Albano. The ſame Perſon afterwards ſaw the 
Shows with a Crown of Myrtle on his Head, having choſen that Tree to make his Chaplet of, becauſe he 
had conquer'd the Corſi in a Field where Myrtlesgrew. Sardinia and Corſica being now quieted, the Li- 
gurians remained {ti]] to conquer, againſt whom the Conſuls M. Amilins Barbula, and M. Junius Pera 
marched out with their Forces: and having received — by the way that the Gauls defign'd to take, 
Arms, entred their Country ; for the Flaminian Law had ſo inflamed the ſpirits of the Gauls, that it was 
fear'd at Rome, leſt a People delighting in War, and Choleric, ſhould make ſome new Effort againſt the 
Romans. Wherefore a Proclamation was ifſued out by the State, forbidding all perſons to ſend any Money 
to the Gauls : becauſe both the Botz and the other Gauls got a great deal of Money, as by ſeveral other 
ways, fo eſpecially by ſelling of Slaves : and it was ſuſpected, that they would employ it in the War againſt 
the Remans. They being enrag'd hereat, and the more embolden'd upon hearing that the Conſuls were at 
preſent engag'd in the Ligurian War, held Conſultations under-hand how to attack the City, whilſt the 
Roman Armies were kept abroad in this long Expedition. But being terrified at the Conſuls arrival, they 
received the Romans in an amicable manner, pretending the greateſt ſubmiſſion to them, tecauſe they were 
not yet in a capacity to oppoſe them. The Conluls allo being well enough contented to have ſmother'd 
the War, pretended they were come that way onely that they might the more commodioully march their 
Forces through the Gallic Countries into Liguria. 

The Cenſors the former year being illegally return'd had reſign'd their Office: Upon which Q. Fabiu XXALV. 
Maximus Verrucoſus, and M. Sempronius Triditanus this year performed the Luſtration, being the one and 
fortieth. Afﬀans paſling thus in 1Tzaly,and in the City, a War brake out with the Iyrians,upon this occaſion. 
The [thians a fierce fort of People, greedy of prey, were much addicted to Piracy ; and they had taken 
ſeveral Italian Merchants failing trom the Port of Brund»fium, ſome of whom they had killed: Complaints 
thereupon were made to the Senate, which among other buſineſs at firſt were not much heeded : but at 
laſt, when theſe Pirates became bolder by their impunity, and that complaints were often made of them, it 
was reſolved that Ambaſſkdours ſhould be diſpatched to demand ſatisfaction of them, as allo to intercede 
in behalf of the Iſzans, who had lately ſworn fealty, and done Homage to the Romans. Now theſe 
were a People inhabiting an Ile in the Tonzan Sea, whom the 1/!yrians moleſted and hated for re- 
volting. 

C. and L. Coruncanius were ſent upon this Embaſſy. Whilſt theſe two were upon their Journey, Agron NJ xV, 
Son of Pleuratns King of thoſe Ihrians who were called Ardyei, to whom they were ſent, was taken ill, 
and died : having left a Son yet a Minor ( whoſe name was Pinneus :) and Tenuta his Mother-in-law af- 
ſiſted by her Council, managed the Grovernment, This being a haughty paſſionate Woman, elated with 
proſperity , ' after the had heard the Roman Ambaſſadours in a ſlighting manner, told them : © That ſhe 
« would take care, that the Romans ſhould not receive any public damage from the Ihriars ; but to for- 
< þid her private Subjects from taking what Prizes they could by Sea, was a thing unuſual with the Kings 
<« of Hlyrza, At which words the younger Coruncanius was much urged,and uſing an unſeaſonable rather than 
an unjuit liberty of Speech, ſaid, © Ay, but Teuta you muſt know, it is uſual with the Romans publickly 
<« torevenge injuries done privately, and to help the diltreſſed, and we will endeavour by the blefling of 
« God to compell you forthwith to alter and amend theſe Methods of your Government. Which words 
ſo enrag'd the Woman, that though ſhe diſſembled the matter for the preſent, yet when the Ambaſſadours 
were pone, the ſent ſome Ruthans after them, by whom the younger Coruncanius and ſome others of his 
Retinue- were killed ; the relt being clapp'd in Priſon, and the Captains of the Ships burnt. The 1/zan 
Ambaſſadours alſo, by name Calemporus, was kill'd by the ſame Afaflins, 

This news no ſooner came to Rome, but T. Coruncanius and P.Funius had Statues three foot high erected XXVI. 
in memory of them : and War was declared againlt Teuta and the 1/lyr:ians. Teuta being no ways capable 
of the Regency, had neirher by reaſon, or experience learn'd to correct the Vices and Levities incident to 
her Sex, bur upon the approach of danger, appears as cowardous and ſneaking, as the had before ſhewed 
her ſelf raſh and precipitous. Thetefore hearing the Romans prepared to make War againſt her, the ſent 
to acquaint them, that ſhe was willing to reſtore all the Men that were alive : but for the reſt, who had 
been murther'd without her conſent; the could not anſwer for them. This Embaſſy, though it made bur 
a ſmall Attonement for {o great an offence, yet becaule it gave ſome hopes of compoſing this quarrel with= 
out a War, the Romans deſired no further ſatisfaction in the buſineſs, but that the Rufhans, who had mur- 
ther'd the Ambaſſadours, ſhould be delivered to them to be puniſhed. The Woman thinking the ſtorm 
blown over, which had fo affrighted her, through levity of mind became again bold and infolent, and de- 
declared that ſhe would not deliver up one man ; and accordingly to make good thele arrogant Expreſſions 

ty her Actions, preſently ſeit an Army to befiege I/a. 

' The Romans now reſolving not to dally any longer, diſpatched the two Conſuls, Lucius Poſthumius Al- XXVT, 


_ binus, and Cn. Fulvins Centumalus with Forces by Land and Sea againit the Ihrians. Cn. Fulvius com- A.U. 


manded the Fleet conſiſting of two hundred Galleys, and L. Poſthumius the Legions. Then again, Teuta 22S 
Leing affraid ſent Demerrins Pharins to defire Peace of the Conſuls : who conſented to a ceflation of 
Arms, upon condition, that the Illyrians ſhould quit Corcyra, of which they had lately poſſeſſed themſelves ; 
cf which when The Romans went to take poſſeſſion, Tenta fancying her ſelf again out of the reach of 
danger, falls aficth to her former praCtices,and ſends her Forces to beſiege Dyrrachium and Apollonia. Others 
ielate, © That Corcyra was not ſurrendred with Teuta's conſent, but purely by Demetrius his means, who 
** knowing, that Teuta was minded to charge him with Treaſon, thought to ingratiate with the Romans, 
ini ſo ſhelter himlclf againit her malice, by betraying _ Gatiſon which ſhe commanded, This _—_— 
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of (the 1yrians being ſurrendred,the Corcyreans all with general conſent put themſelves under the Roman pro- 
tedion, judging there was po other means Jeft to ſecure them againſt the injuries of the Ihrians, but making 
this potent and renowned people the Guardians of their State. 

From Corcyrs the Conſul took bis courſe with the Fleet to Apollonia : and L. Poſthumius came thitker 
alſo, having with the Land-forces paſſed over from Brunduſium. He had with him about 20000 Foot and 
2000 Horſe. The Apollonians willingly received the Romans, and put themſelves under their protection. 
This place being delivered, they preſent y went to Dyrrhachium which the Romans immediately became 
Maſters of ; the Lrians who had Jaid Siege to the place, running away when they heard the Army was 


coming. With the ſame victorious ſuccels the 4rdieans were allo brought in ſubjettion to the Romans ; 


and Ambaſſadours of ſeyeral Nations came from the fartheſt paits of Iyria promiſing to ſubmit themlelves 
to them, if they would receive them into their _ 3 among which were the Parthins, and Atintancs. 
Demetrius Pharius had a great hand in all thele matters, who being carried about with the Conluls, by 


- magnifying the Roman Courage and Faith, and —_— temeriry and inconſtancy of Teuta brought fc- 
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wm People to embrace the Roman Intereſt, partly by his counſel and perſuaſion, and partly by his Au- 
thority. | 
This done, they proceeded to 1a: and in their Voyage making deſcents upon the Coaſts took ſeveral 
Towns very eafily ; but Nutria was bravely defended by the 1/lyrians, and the ViRory was here dearly 
bought, ſeveral Colonels and the Treaſurer of the Army being loſt in the Action, Which loſſes were 
however ballanc'd by the Romans, taking twenty Veſſels of the Enemies, as they were coming laden with 
Money and booty from Peloponneſus. As loon as they were artived before Iſſa : the Barbarians, as it hap- 
pen'd at Dyrrachium, raiſed the Siege, and fled into ſeveral parts of the Countty, all of them beſides the 
Pharians, who for Demetrius his ſake, a Native of that Country, and once Governour thereof under A- 
on, were permitted to enjoy their Eſtates and Liberties under the Roman proteftion. Teuta hearing theſe 
things was ſtrangely confounded in her thoughts, whilſt hopes and fear alternately teiz'd her mind ; for as 
the loſs of ſo many Towns, the waſting of phe Maritime Countries, and the defeat of her Forces in every 
place ſtruck a great terrour into her; fo likewiſe ſhe took heart again, reflecting on the Valour of the Nu- 
trians, and the ſeaſon of the year drawing to Winter, when thoſe Seas would be rough, upon which there- 
fore ſhe thought the Romans would be forced to make homewards the ſooner. Therefore with a {mall 
Retinue, ſhe retir'd to Rhizon a Town lying upon a River of the ſame name : intending there to wait 
whateyer ſucceſs ſhould befal her. 

The Methods taken by the Conſuls ſerved to nurſe in her theſe vain conceits : for they having committed 
the beſt part of the Countries they had conquer'd to the care of Demetrius, carried away both the Fleet 
and the Army to Dyrrachium. But when ſhe heard that L. Poſthumius was left with forty Ships behind, 
and had levied Forces out of the neighbouring Cities for the defence of the Ardyzi, and other I/lyrians 
Friends to the Remans : then Teuta deſpairing of ſucceſs, began (erioufly to think of concluding a Peace 
upon any conditions : and accordingly at the beginning of the Spring,ſhe ſent her Ambaſſadours to Rome to 
excuſe the matter, as if all that paſſed had been done by Agronus Command,the reputation of whoſe Actions 
ſhe was compelled to maintaiv. The Remaxs hereupon made a Peace,not with Teuta, who had no right to 
it, and who had deſerv'd ſo ill at their hands, but with Pinneus Agrons Son, and that upon theſe Condi- 
tions, © That he ſhould pay the Tribute impos'd upon him, quit all 7yria except fome few places : and 
<« not fail beyond Lifſus with above two Veſſels and thoſe without Arms. By this Treaty Corcyra, Pha- 
rus, Iſa, Dyrrachium and the Arintanes became ſubject to the Romans : the reſt which had been under Agrons 
Command, was left to Pimmeus. Tenta either for fear, or ſhame, or elſe becauſe the Romans commanded 
her, _=”=_ the adminiltration of the Government ; which Demetrius Pharius undertook as Piotettor to 
the King. | 
Thus at laſt the differences with the [![yr:ans determin'd : and the bounds of the Roman Empire were 
extended to the frontiers of Greece. Mean while the Commonwealth was threatned with ſome danger 
on the other fide: the Gaul: Ros for War, and the Carthaginians being arrived to conſiderable 
Power in Spazy, whoſe growth and advancement, in all mens opinion might prove of dangerous conle- 
-quence to the Romans. Haſdrubal the Son-in-law, and Succeſſor of Hamilcar, having revenged his Fa- 


- thers death, brought ſeveral Nations under ſubjeftion to the Carthaginians, partly by his Arms, and partly 


by his Policy and Eloquence, having alfo built another Carthage 1n Spain, ( which was called the new Care 
thage ) in a Bay of the Sea near a large commodious Haven, 

x; the danger from the Gauls being nearer home, hinder'd the Romans from making War with the Car- 
thaginians. All they could do at preſent was to ſtop the courſe of their fortune by tying them up to Ar- 
ticles, which might fet bounds to their growing Empire. Ambaſſadours therefore were ſent to Carthage as 
alſo to Haſdrubal to enter into Articles with them, whereby they were ingaged not to paſs the Riber Ibc- 
rs : and not toinvade the Saguntines, but leave them to the enjoyment of their Laws and Liberties. Theſe 
things were done that year, wherein Sp. Carvilius Maximus, and Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus were both 
of them again Conſuls. About the {ame time L. Poſthumius the Proconſul, who had winter'd in 1/ria, 
ſent Ambaſſadours from Corcyra to the Atolians and Acheans, to preſent them with a Memorial of all the 
tranſattions in 1/lyria, as namely for what realons that War had been firſt undertaken, how carried on, and 
upon what conditions it was at laſt concluded ; the Ambaſſadours were received with abundance of Civi- 
hties and Reſpe&s ? becauſe thoſe Nations, and the reſt of the Grecians alſo, perfettly hated the very name 
of the 1/lyr:ans, for thoſe continual Robberies they had made under Agron and Teuta. When this was re - 
ported at Rome, the Senate approv'd what the Proconſul had done, as juſt and laudable, and thereupon 
decreed a ſecond Embaſſy, which' ſhould go to the Corinthians and Athenians in the name of the State, 
to notifie to them the Raman Peoples affection and kindneſs to the Grecians, and their moderation towards 
all Men: which got the Romans a great deal of love in thoſe parts ; and the Corinthians pafled a Decice 
immediately in honour of them, whereby they were made free of the Ithmian Games, one of the four S$c- 
lemn Exerciſes of Greece. 

Beſides, the Romans benefits to. Apollonia, and other Greek Towns, they looked on themſelves principally 
oblig'd to the Romanz for. their kindneſs in reſtoring hberty to the Corcyreans a Colony of the Corinthians: 
The Athenians alſo having. embraced the Roman Alliance, decreed, that they ſhould be made free of Athens, 
and of the moſt Sacred Myiteries of Ceres. Fulvius the Proconſul in the mean while held a Naval Triumph 
over the I/lyrians : and having led thoſe of the principal note among the 1/hrians 1n the Solemnity, he be- 
headed them. This was the. firlt Triumph over the 1/lyrians. ) 


The 


| 


 $:om a particular fort of Arms peculiar to them, 


| Time having obſerved a certain Eminence which over-look'd the way the Gauls were to come, went be- 
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The next year P Valerius Flaccus, and M. Atilius Regulus being Conſuls, the number of the Prators a 1x3 - 
was doubled, and four were made, that they might have two to ſend into the Provinces of Sicily and Sar- 2 
dinia ; of theſe M. Valerius had Sardinia and its Appendage Corſica allotted to his ſhare, and C. Flamini- 
zis had Sicily, At that time People were in great fear of a War with the Galls, which the Boii and In- 
{:bres not only between themſelves, but togerher with other Tranſalpine Nations, were ſaid to have in a- 
citation ; for which purpoſe they had levied great Forces conſiſting ot the Gaſate a Gallic People, 1o called 


ww 


F26, 


Therefore now belides the uſual Expedients, they had recourſe to other means for preventing this dan= XXXIV, 
ger, which with ſevere Judges nothing could excuſe, but the great affection men have for their Country, i 
upon whole account they might be allow'd to act ſomething otherwiſe unwarrantable. For beſides other 
dangers threatning the State by divine Prodigies, and an Invaſion from the Enemy, it was alſo found in 
the S:bylline Prophefies, that the Gauls and Greeks were to poſlels themlelves of the City: Now to fulfil 
this Predi&ion and avert its dire effects, this flight and Artifice was then practiſed. M. Valerius Meſſalla, A. UL 
and L. Apuſtius Tullo being Conſuls, by an order of the Pontifs two Gauls, a Man and a Woman, and as $27. 
many Greeks were buried alive in the midit of the Beaſt-market : that lo holding part of the Town, they - 
might ſeem to have compleated that Propheſie. | 

ut this year, among other matters of lefſer moment was ſpent in prepararions for the Gallic War now XXXV; 
drawing on, incredible numbera of Soldiers were raiſed for this War, all Italy joyning with the Romans. : 
Q. Fabius the Hiſtorian, who hv'd about this time, ſays of the Romans, that they had eight hundied thou- 
land Men compleat in this War, the Romans and Campanians making two hundred forty eight thouſand 
Focr, and twenty fix thouſand fix hundied Horſe ; the reſt of this numerous Army was compoſed of the 
other Italians. The Venerz and Cenomani allo aided the Romans with twenty thouſand men, who were 
o:der'd to make incurſhons upon their Neighbours the Bozz, that fo they might be oblig'd to a defenſively 
in their own Country, and not be 1n a capacity to join the Enemies : fince all the endeavours the Roman 
Ambaſſadours us'd to reclaim them from their attempts, prov'd ineffectual ; rhe Veners and Cenomani bein 
perluaded to enter. into an Alliance with the Romans, the Boii and Inſubrians perfitted in their hoſtile de= 
ſions. But yet their Forces were lefſen'd, becauſe their Kings durit not bring all the People, but were 
obliged to leave a conſiderable number for the defence of their Country. With the reſt of their Forces 
teing fifry thouſand Foot and twenty thouſand Horſe, they attempted to paſs through Hetruria, 

In the mean while L. Amilius Papw, and C, Atilius being Conſuls obtained Sardima, Ariminum, and XXX V". 
1ts neighbouring Countrey Gaul for their Provinces : for the $ardi diltaſted with the daily fight of a Roman A_1} 
P:etor and his Mace, rebelled again : but C. Arzlius quelFd them very eafily. L. Azwmnilzus had a harder 138 : 
task of wt with the Gals now marching towards Rome, having forced their paſſage through Herruria. : 
The Governour of that Province ſeeing he could not ſtop their paſſage, made after and overtook them 
about Cluſium, where towards Sun-ſerting he pitch'd his Camp near the Enemies. The Gauls to entice 
the Romans to a Battel, having laid the Plot betore-hand, in the Night maxch'd with all their Foot to a 
Town called Feſule : having left their Horſe behind them, who were order'd at break of Day to thew 
themſelves onely to the Enemy ; and when they had ſo done, immediately to retreat to the Foot, who by 
that time were to polt themſelves in a place fit to receive the Horle, and whence they might ſurprize the 
Enemies. 

The Romans deceiv'd by this Stratagem, went .in cloſe purſuit of the Horſe, as if they really fled before XXX" II. 
them : and continued following them to Fef/ule where a Body of freſh Men lay poſted in Battalia to re- 
ceive them, when they were tir'd with the purſuit, and now reduc'd to ſuch a non-plus, as it happens in 
ſuch accidents, that they knew not what courſe to take. All that remain'd in their power to do, wasto 
{ell their lives as dear as they could, and either by their Swords to win the glory of the Day, or elſe to | 
die in the bed of Honour, But the Gauls beſides other things, over-match'd them in point of number : ſo 'F; 
that with their vaſt Forces they eafily overcame them,: having killed above fix thouſand upon the Spot ; 'F 
the reſt fled : the Garls attempted to take a certain Hill fortitied with Rocks, which the greateſt part fled 7 '] 
to from the Battel; but finding themſelves tir'd with marching all the Night, and fighting that day they j} 
went away to take ſome refieſhment, leaving a Body of Hotle to beler that Hill, which they made no '# 

veſtion but would be taken the next day either by force, or ſurrender. In this nick of time Aimilius F 
the Conſul arrived there by good fortune, which the S_ might wiſh, but could not have hop'd for. i 
For at the ſame time the Gauls marching forwards, the Conſul went to Ariminum to cover and defend the 
Countries bordering on the Adriatic Sea : but when he received intelligence that the Gauls were coming 
towards Rome, making long marches from Ariminum, by lucky hit he arriv'd in that place : and encamped 
at a little diſtance from the Enemies. | i; 

The beſieg'd on the Hill by the fire ſeen on that fide, gueſſing _ that the Roman Army was come, XX&vi1E Fi 
{ent out ſome Men without Arms, the better to paſs the Enemies Sentinels undiſcover'd, by whom the (Þ: 
Conſul underſtanding the ſtate of Aﬀairs, in the greareſt haſt the time would allow, went before with 
the Cavalry to the Bill, having order'd the Colonels to follow after with the Legions. And by this time 
the ſame fires had given the Gauls notice of the Romans arrival 3 whereupon they were forced to conſult 
together about their preſent condition. And here King Aneroeſtus advis'd not to encounter the Enemy 
with an Army, landed with ſuch rich Spoils, but depart home, whete having laid down their booty, they 
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might return diſcncumbred for the buſineſs, in caſe they had a mind to try their fortune again in War. | 
This advice being approv'd by all, they departed before Night ; purſuing their Journey through Hetruria | 
along the Sea-fide. M. Aimilius having reſcued thoſe who had fled to the Hill, and being inform'd of the | 
Gauls departure, was unwilling to fight a ſet Battel, but yet relolv'd to follow them, intending to lay 
hold on whatever advantage time would put into his hands. | 


[n this nick of time Fortune on the ſudden varies ſtrangely the ſtate of things : The other Conſul CE, XI. 
Atilius was arrived out of Sardinia with his Legions at Piſze, where having put aſhoar, he went with the 
Army toward Rome by Land, taking his courſe throngh the ſame Coaſt of Hetruria, in which the Gauls 
were marching. About Telamon a Port of Herruria, the Forelorn-hope of both Armies firſt met one ano= 
the: ; and when the Conſul by ſome Priſoners brought to him was informed of the Gals march , and his 
Colleagues deſign, who purſued them at the heels, being ſurpriz'd at the thing, and hoping the Gals might 
be coop'd up betwixt the two Conſular Armies, he commanded the Captains to draw the whole Army in 
a ſquare figure of Battalia, as far as the ſituation of the ground would permit to do it : whilſt in the mean 
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fore with the Cavalry to poſſeſs himſelf of the Poſt, making all the haſt he could to engage the Enemy, 
aſſuring himſelf, that if he ſhould be preſſed hard, his Colleague would come up to relieve him ; and if the 
Enterprize ſhould ſucceed, then the glory and credit of the Action ſhould be all his own. 

When the Gauls ſaw the Enemies upon the Hill, they ſuppoſing them to be ſome parties of Horſe ſent 

about in the Night by Aimilius, detach'd a Body of Horſe alſo, having joyn'd ſome Dragoons with them 
to clear the way. Afterwards by ſome Priſoners being advertis'd of the other Conſuls arrival, they were 
immediately forced to draw their Foot in Battalia, fo as to face the Enemies both ways, in the Front and 
Rear, having their backs turned to one another. For they ſaw Arilius advancing towards them before, 
and knew Aimilius was following them behind : againſt whom they poſted ſome © Snare of the Tran- 
fſalpine Gauls ( called Geſate, as 18 ſaid before, from the Arms they wore ) in the Van-guard ; and at their 
backs the Inſubres were m3 to ſupport them. But the Tauriſce and Bois were drawn up againſt Ari/ius's 
his Army. Then they fortified the two Wings with Waggons and Cars : and ſent away the Booty to a 
Hill hard by with a good Guard to attend it. By this time C. Arzlius had begun the fight upon the Hill : 
from whence Aimilius gueſs'd his Colleague was come, of whoſe _ he had no intelhgence before, 
except that he was arrived at Pi/#. Therefore ſuddenly reſolving what courſe to take, he commanded his 
Cavalry likewiſe to advance ſpeedily to the Hill, where the fight was. 

Here the Horſe engaged very furiouſly, and C. Arzilius the Conſul was kill'd, and his Head carried to 
the Kings of the Gauls. But the Romans ſtanding firmly togerher maintain'd their ground to the laſt, and 
charging the Enemy with their utmoſt vigour, forced them to fly. The Battel betwixt the Horſemen of 
each ſide thus paſs'd over ; the Foot engag'd. And here the fight both for numbers and force of Men, 
and alſo for their order of the Batte] was terrible to behold : whilſt numerous multitudes of Gauls uiter= 
cepted betwixt the two Roman Armies fought with both at once : ſo that it could. haidly be judg'd, whe- 
ther that form of Battel was more advantageous to them, becauſe fighting with the Enemies forces ſepa- 
rated from one another, they were ſecur'd at their backs, and alſo incited to Valour by not having any 
hopes of a Retreat : or elle that it was more hurtful to them, whilſt they were thus pent up betwixt the 
two Conſular Armies. But as the prodigious Stature and dreadful aſpects of the Gauls. terrified the Ro- 
mans, ſo at the ſame time they were encourag'd to fight not onely for Honour and Renown, but alſo tor 
thoſe rich Spoils, the golden Bracelets, and glittering Habiliments, wherein the Gauls V an-guard appear'd 
richly equipped. 

Having joyn'd Battel, the Light-Hotſe firſt attack'd the Enemy, and that with ſo much fury, that they 
cut off great numbers of them, eſpecially where the Geſare fought, who in a bravado, to ſthew their 
Courage ſtripp'd themſelves, and ſtood naked in the front of the Army. But the long and narrow Target 
( which the Gauls uſe) not covering the whole Body, they were expos'd as Marks to the Enemies ſhor, 
which were directed fo ſure as never to miſs them : And thus they fell to no purpoſe, being neither able to 
wound their Enemies at a diſtance, nor to come to Hand-ſtroaks whilſt the Light-Hotſe fought aloof off, 
and would not cloſe in with them. In this deſperate condition part of them ruſhed furiouſly in- upon 
the Enemies, and before they could come to grapple with them hand to hand, were ſhot by the Roman 
Javelins: others making their retreat by little and little, broke the Ranks, and diſorder'd the Army. Thus 
the Geſate were diſcomfited by the Light-Horſe, and in the mean time the Men of Arms attacquing the 
Inſubrians, and Boiz, and Tauriſci on every fide, flew abundance of them. 

But yet for all this they ſtood reſolutely to it, being in all reſpects equal to the Remans, except their 
having ſuch bad ſort of Arms, upon which account they had much the worſt on't : being lo ill appointed, 
that they could neither defend themſelves, nor offend the Enemy 3; For the Gallic Sword 1s onely fit for 
cutting, and has ne'r a point to make a paſs or thruſt withal : beſides it bends almoſt to the Hilt with the 
firſt ſtroak, and does no kind of Execution afterwards till *tis ſtraitned again by prefling upon it with their 
Feet. The Victory, for which the Romans already ſtood fo fair, was ſoon determin'd at the return of the 
Cavalry from the purſuit of the Gaul:ſh Horſe ; for they pour'd down from the Hill, and attacked the 
Enemies Flank fo furiouſly that they could not longer maintain their Poſts againft ſo rade a ſhock, which 
was ſo much the more impetuous and urefiſtible, becauſe they came upon them from the higher grounds, 
bearing down all in their way. This is the account given by Polybius of the Battel in Hetruria ; from 
whom others differ upon very improbable grounds : for who would imagine the buſineſs done otherwiſe > 
As that a Storm in the Night forc'd the Gals to fly as if they fear'd the Anger of the Gods? That C. 4- 
tilius receiy'd his death while he attacqued them in the Rear? and that when both Armies thereupon had 
for fome time contain'd themſelves within their own bounds, L. Aimilius ſet upon the Gallic Army and 
then totally routed them> Nor do thoſe People deſerve more credit, who change the place where the 
Battel was fought, from the Sea-fide to the Country of Aretium. h 

'Tis agreed on all hands, that forty thouſand Gauls fell at that time, and about ten thouſand were taken 
with Concolitanus one of their Kings : the other King Aneroeſtus, who was much eſteemed both for his 
Valour and Power, got away with a ſmall Retinue, and in his flight cut his own and his Friends throats. 
Great was the Booty that was taken, which the Conſul caus'd to be reſtor'd to them,from whom ir had been 
taken away at firſt, the Owners knowing every one their own goods. From thence marching with his 
own and Atzlius his Amy by the borders of Liguria into the Country of the Boij, that he might reward 
the Soldiers for their late Service, he gave them the plunder of all the Country ; and within few days after 
carried the Army to the City , having loaded them with Booty and Spoils : and at his return the public 
joy was the greater, becauſe that War had ſtruck ſuch a terrour into the People, as none before it ever did. 

Therefore there was ſcarce ever a Triumph ſo generally applauded with the acclamations of the People as 
this of Aimilins: being of it (elf pry and magnificent enough, and that both in reſpect of thole re- 
nowned Exploits performed by the Conſul, and alſo of the quantity and value of the Spoils born in ir ; 
among which were ſeveral Standards of the Enemies : many golden Chains and Bracelets the Ornameats of 
their brave Men. But Bricomarus, and other Princes of the Gauls drew the Eyes of the People moſt upon 
them, whom L. Aimilius by way of mockery led into the Capitol with their Swords git about them, as if 
now they were about to keep their Oath, wherein they had ſworn never to take off their Belts, till they 
had entered the Capitol. This Triumph of L. Aimilius the Conſul over the Gauls was holden the fifth of 
March. The ſame year find that the one and fortieth Luſtration was performed by the Cenſors. Q. Clau- 

dins Centho, and M. Junius Pera, Now the fear of the Gauliſh War was laid aſide, but the Romans had 
not as yet taken their fill of Revenge : and therefore the Gauls were affign'd the Province tg the two Con- 
tuls of the yearfollowings 
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Tit. Manlius Torquatus, and Q. Fulvius Flaccus were again both of them Conſuls. To them the Army,and YLVL 
all orher neceſſaries belonging to War , were readily and chearfully appointed. For the Romans were in ALL 
g00d hopes after fo great a Victory, if they ply'd the buſineſs vigorouſly, that the Gals migat be driven _* © * 
from all that tra& of Land which borders upon the Po. The Conſul marching out with their Forces **?: 
forc'd the Bozz upon their firit appearance to lurrender immediately : But the Expedition afterwards flack- 
ned becaule of the Peltilence, and continual rain. Some Authors write, that theſe Conſuls having paſſed | 
the Po, fought and overcame the Tnſubres in a pitch'd Battel, killing twenty three thouſand, and taking | 
tive thouſand of them, But we are more inclin'd to rely in theſe things upon Polybius his Authority. In | 
the mean while becauſe the Conſuls hinder'd either by the way,or elſe by bad Weather could not arrive out 
of thoſe remote Countries in time to the Aſſemblies of Ele&tion, L. Cecilius Metellus was made Dictator, 
who appointed Fabius Buteo to be his Lieutenant, The Aſſemblies being call'd, C. Flaminius, and P. Fu- 
rius Philus were made Conſuls. Theſe, as I ſuppoſe, were the firſt Remans who with an Army paſſed the A. U. 
Po, where the River Paduſa runs into it, having made an irruprion into the Country of the Inſubrians.. 5 30. 
This boldneſs of the Romans colt them a great deal of labour, and much blood. For in paſſing the River, 
and whillt they were encamping themſelves, they loſt a great many men by a fierce Attack, which the Ene- 
mies made upon them, 

The fears and jealouſies caus'd by this news were much encreas'd by Prodigies. For it was reported, XLVII. 
that in the Country of Picenum a River ran with blood, and in Hetrruria the Head ſeemed all on tire, at 
Ariminum three Moons appear'd at once, befides a Vultur had fat for ſeveral days together in the Forum at 
Rome. But as tor the great Earthquake in Carza, and the Rhodian Coloſs happening to fall atout the ſame 
time, theſe things were not thought to concern the Romans. The Augurs being conſulted about the other 
Prodigies, anſwer'd, That the Conſuls ſeem'd to have been unduly choſen ; and the Senate ſent Letters 
after them to recall them home. The Conſuls in the mean time having made a Truce, drew off from Inſu- 
bria: and having got the Auxiliaries together in the borders of the Cenomani, began again to ravage the 
Plains at the foor of the Alps : and the Inſubrians enrag'd at this,took the golden Shields out of the Temple 
of Minerva, Which were called Unmoveable, becauſe it was not lawful to ſtir them but in times of ex- 
tream neceflity ; and came with an Army of fifty thouſand to encounter the Romans. 

The Conſuls received the Senates Letters about this time ; but C. Flaminius, whether gueſſing what was YNT,VII1T. 
in them, or elſe intorm'd thereof by his Friends, perſuaded his Colleague, not to open the Letrers before 
they had fought the Enemies. Being thus refolv'd upon an Engagement, they conſulted together whar 
they ſhould do with the Auxiliary Troops of the Gauls, conſidering that the making light of their Service 
would prompt them to miſchievous defigns, as on the contrary the employing ſuch men might furniſh them 
with an opportunity to accompliſh the ſame. For they were very jealous of this Peoples levity and in- 
tidelity, eſpecially now in a War undertaken againſt their Neighbours and Kindred. Act length they 
came to this reſolution in the point : They ſent the Gauls over the River, and afterwards broke down the 
Bridpes ; fo that the Romans now could receive no harm by them, and having no room left to run away, 
they were oblig'd wholly to truſt to their own Valour. After a ſharp Engagement the Remans at laſt gor 
the Victory, the honour of which action belongs to the Tribunes, not the Conſul. For C. Flaminius had 
drawn his Army fo near the bank of the River, that there was no room left for the Soldiers to retreat : 
which doubtlels would have prov'd the deſtruction of the whole Army, had the Enemies prefled on, 
and oblig'd them to give never fo little ground. The Gauls main Effort conſiſted 1n their firſt charge, which 
was very btisk, but this flaſh being ſuſtain'd, afterwards there was nothing formidable in them. This the 
Tribunes by experience of former tights knew well enough : and therefore they arm'd thoſe Soldiers in the 
firſt line with Spears and Partizans, to put by the Enemies blows withal, after which they might throw 
them away, and draw out their Swords, when the Battel began. 

The Gauls Swords were bent and blunted immediately by thoſe Spears : which whilſt they endeavour'd YLIX. 
to ſtraiten again, the Romans cloſing up to them with their Swords drawn, quite took away all the uſe 
of their Armas from them. For their Swords being us'd onely for cutting and flaſhing, require ſome room 
to wield them, otherwiſe they'l do no Execution ; but the Romans _— never ſo cloſe to the Enemies, 
could pals at their Breaſts or other parts of their Bodies as they pleas'd. Nine thouſand Sauls are ſaid to 
have been kill'd, and about double that number taken. After this Victory the Enemies Country was ra- 
vag'd far and near, and great Booty carried away. The Conſuls after this Exploit read the Senates Letter, 
which when P. Philus was about to obey, C. Flaminius looking on this as a Sham contrived by the Senate 
out of ſpite and envy, averr'd that there was no fault in their Auſpices, no il] Omens at their Choice : 
whereof their Victory was an evident demonſiration ; and therefore that he would not depart till the War 
was either ended, or the time of his Office expir'd. Beſides, he ſaid, He would take care the Roman 
People ſhould be no longer thamm'd and abus'd with the ridiculous obſervance of Auguries, and ſuch kind 
of pretences, « 

But P. Furins perſiſting in his Opinion, Flaminius his Army feating leſt after he was gone,they could not L. 
be ſecure enough in a hottile Country, by great importunities prevailed at laſt with him to ſtay fome days 
longer, but yet he would act nothing afterwards: Whilſt in the mean time C. Flaminzus took lome Caltles, 
and a Town of ſome note in that Country, and endeavoured by beſtowing the Booty on the Soldiers to 
gain their affections, now that he was like to have ſome Contelt with the Senate. For People were fo 
angry with the Conſuls at this time, that none went out to meet them, as the Cuſtom was : and a Triumph 
was denied not onely to C. Flaminius, but likewiſe to P. Phils for his ſake. Ar laſt, Flaminius his great 
Intereſt and favour with the Commons prevail'd, ſo that he enter'd the City in a triumphant manner the 
ninth of March. Many rich Spoils were carried in this Triumph, and great ſtore of Arms : as allo ſeveral 
golden Chains, of which C. Flaminius erected a Trophy to Fupiter in the Capitol, having inverted the 
Gauis Vow, who had promis'd their Mars a Chain out of the Roman Spoils. The other Conſul triumphed 
over the Gauls and Ligurians the 12th of March, FAG 

By this means the CE diſpleaſure was rather enflam'd, than aſlwag'd, inſomuch that the Conſuls LI. 
were immediately after their Triumph conſtrain'd to reſign their Office. And through a like ſeverity about 
the ſame time two very noble Perſons were deprived of the honour of the Prieſthood : M. Cornelius Ce- 
thegus, for not laying the Enrrails upon the Altar according to Order, and &., Sulpiciury becauſe that his 
Miter had fallen of from his Head whilſt he was ſacrificing. The Conſuls having refign'd their Office , 
the Aſſemblies for Ele&tion of Conſuls were calld by a Dictator 3; wherein M. Claudius Marcellus was 


choſen Conſul, who after he had been veſted in his Otfice, took Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus to be = Col- 
cague. 
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league. Theſe two refuſed to grant any conditions of Peace to the Inſubrians, who defir'd it : M. Mar- 
cellus out of Ambition and defire of Conqueſt, ſtifly oppoſing all Propoſals that tended that way. Nay, 
the Gauls themſelves ſeemed rather to carry on defigns of War, than Feace : for they had newly got thirty 
thouſand Geſazes into their Service, which were join'd by a far greater Body of the Tnſubrian Gauls. 

The War being thus begun, the Conſuls in the Spring took the Field; and in the firſt place inveſted 
Acerre, a Town ſituate betwixt the Alps and the Po. Britomarus, ſeeing it would prove a difficult task 
to raiſe this Siege, taking with him ten thouſand Geſares, relolved to ravage the Country near the Po. 
Whereupon the Conſuls divided their Forces, ſo that Cn. Cornelius with the reſt of the Army maintained 
the Siege, and M. Marcellus marched out with two thirds of the Cavaly, and a detachment of Light- 
Arms to cover the Roman Allies. For this Service he took out but fix hundred Men, but thoſe were the 
lighteſt and nimbleſt in all the Army : with theſe and the Cavalry he marched Day and Night without 
intermiftion towards the Enemy, and coming up with them about Claſtidium, before he could refreſh his own 
men, he was forced to ingage againſt his will through the fiercenels of the Gauls, who being ſuperiour 1n 
number, and arrogating to themſelves the preheminence above all other People in Horſmanthip, immediately 
matched out as 1t were to deſtroy the Conſuls Army, which according to their intelligence had in it bur 
few, Foor. M. Marcelus advanc'd to meet the Enemy, having drawn our his men in ſength as far as he 
could, leſt he ſhould be ſurrounded by the numerous multitudes of the Gauls : And now the two Armies 
were ready to engage, being but a ſmall diſtance alunder, when on a ſudden as Marcellus was going to 
charge, his Horſe affrighted by the noiſe and yelling of the Gauls, ſtarted back. Wheteupon the Conſul 
fearing, leſt this Accident ſhould be taken for an ill Omen, and thereby diſcourage his Soldiers, wheel'd 
about his Horſe, and worſhipp'd the Sun: as if that had been the reaſon why he turn'd back, it being an 
ancient Cuſtom for ſuch as pray to the Gods to turn themſelves round. 

Tis reported, that before the firſt Onſet, he had Vow'd to dedicate the beſt of the Enemies Arms to 
Jupiter Feretrius ; and that afterwards when he ſaw Britomarus at the head of his Troops, his Arms glit- 
tering with Gold and Silver ; he concluded thoſe muſt be the Arms, which he had vow'd. And now the 
King himſelf having ſeen the Roman General , advanc'd a good way before the reſt of his men, challeng- 
ing him to fight both by his words, and brandiſhing of his Arms: Whereupon M. Marcellus came on, 
wounded the King through his Armour with his Launce, and afterwards having diſmounted him, laid 
him dead with ſeveral Wounds. Then alighting from his Horſe, and holding Bricomarus his Arms in his 
Hands, he lifted up his Eyes towards Heaven, ſaying, © Thou Fupiter Feretrius, who att privy to all the 
<« noble Exploits of Valiant Commandets in Battels : Lo, I in thy preſence, the third Roman that ever did 
&« ſo, being a General, having ſlain a General, preſent, conſecrate now theſe magnificent Spoils to thee ; 
<*© Do thou grant us equal ſucceſs during the reſt of the War. 

Marcellus after this returning to the fight, they began to ingage furiouſly, the Romans fighting very cou- 
ragiouſly, whom their Conſuls Valour and ſuccels had fill'd with defire of A&ion as well as hopes of Vi- 
Rory, And hereupon the Gauls were routed Horſe and Foot : and a handful of Men overcame a very 
numerous Army, which ſeldom happens. The Conſul then having firſt pick'd up the Spoils of the Camps 
returned to his Colleague, who —_ poſſefled himſelf of Acerre, where he found a great quantity of 
Proviſions, with w_—__ ado defended himſelf againſt the Enemy about Mzlan a Capital Town of the In- 
ſubrian Gauls. But by Marcellus kis arrival the Scene was much alter'd. For both the Geſates went 
home when they heard their King was ſlain; and alſo the Mzilaneſes being abandon'd by them, could not 
defend their City. So that great numbers of the Inſubrians being killed, and Milan and Como taken, the 
other Towns afterwards, and the whole Nation of the Inſubrians ſurrendred themſelves, having obtain'd 
conditions of Peace that were reaſonable enough, part onely of their Lands being confiſcated. 

M. Marcellus having performed his charge, held a very ſplendid and magnificent Triumph over the In/- 
brian Gauls and Germans the firſt of March. This is the firſt mention of Germans in Roman Story , 
theſe being ſome Mercenary Soldiers rais'd in Countries beyond the Rhine, who came into TIrzaly under the 
conduct of Viridomarus. Some of whom and alſo of the Gauls being taken Priſoners ( Men of huge fize 
and Stature ) went before the Victors Chariot among the moſt precious Spoils. The Conſul Himſelf fol- 
lowed after, who made a gallant Show carrying the Arms he had devoted in his hands to Fupiter Fe= 
retrius, on whom the Army richly clad and equipped attended, and as they went celebrated the Conſuls 
Praiſes with Songs and Acclamations. When the Cavalcade had come in this order to Jupiters Temple, 
M. Marcellus alighting from his Chariot hung up in that Temple the Magnificent Spoils, being the third 
Man after Romulus and Au. Cornelius Cofſus, and the laſt too that ever did ſo. The Koman People view'd 
theſe Arms with greater pleaſure, becauſe the Enemies were ſaid to have Vow'd the Romans Arms to Vul- 
can : and the joy for this Victory was fo great, that the Senate and People of Rome out of the Spoils 
made a Preſent to Apollo's Shrine at Delphos, of a golden Bowl, and beſtowed on their Confederates and 
Friends round about ſome of the Arms taken from the Gauls. To Hiero King of Syracuſe, beſides ſome of 
oy Spoils they ſeng the price of rhat Corn, which he had furniſhed the Romans with during the Gallic 

ar, 

The Iſtrians were the next Enemies they had, who annoying the Seas by Piracy took ſeveral Veſſels be- 
longing to the Romans, that were laden with Corn ; againſt whom the two Conſuls P. Cornelins and M. 
Minucius Rufus being ſent, ſubdued ſome by force, and obliged others to ſurrender themſelves. But yet 
ue why find that theſe triumph'd : becauſe ( I ſuppoſe) their ViRory had coſt a great deal of Roman 
blood. 

This year there aroſe in Spain a Star of malevolent influence upon ſeveral Kingdoms and People : Han- 
zibal, Haſdrubal's Succeſſor ; of whoſe riſe and Exploits many things are to be delivered in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory by a greater hand, Mean while L. Veturius, and C. Lutatius marched out with their Forces 
to the Alps : and rather uſing Treaties and Negotiations, than Arms with thoſe People, they brought over 
ſeveral of them to embrace the Roman Alliance, 

A War brake out again with the I/lyrians at this time by reaſon of Demetrius Pharius his Tyranny : 
who pretending his Alliance with Rome, moleſted the neighbouring Nations, as he pleaſed himſelf: and 
therefore Complaints were made againſt him from (everal parts. 

He truſting in the Power, in which upon his revolt from Teuta he was ſetled by the Romans, and 
his being Proteftor ro Pinneus during his Minority, whoſe Mother Triteuta he had married, he carried 
himſelf with as great State as a King ; and becauſe troubleſom and inſupportable as well to his Country- 
men, as Neighbours. And even thoſe People of 1//y1ia, that were the Reman Confederates and Allies, 

he 
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he endeavour'd to ſubdue : and having put to Sea witha-Fleet of fifty Pinnaces well manned, he ſaid beyond 
Leiſus contrary to the Treaty made with the Romans, and waſted the Cyclades { ſmall Hands in the Arch:- 
p2:a99) and forced fome of the People to pay him Fribute. And now he had got on his fide as many of 
rhe 1/?r;ans, as were diſaffected ro the Romans fince the late War, and forced the Atintanes to join with 
him. Nemher <1d he regaid the Romans at all ; for he thoughr now they were ingaged in the Gatlc 
War, and Ikew1le were under apprehenfions of another with Carthage, they would have neither Power 
nor leiſure ro revenge their Contederates quarrel, or to afford them proteFion. Beſide, he doubted not 
but he ſhould be aflifted with what Force he pleafed by Phil:p King of Maceden, becauſe in his Wa: 
with Cleomcnes he: had lent him Aid, being himſelf General of the Hhrian Auxiharies. 

A War therefore is declared againſt him, and preparations were made accordingly. Mean time L. 4- 
milius, and C. Flaminius the Cenfors performed the Luſtration ; wherein 270213 men were polled. Ar 
thar time a mulritude of freed men, which liv'd diſperſed amongſt all the Tribes, gave great diſturbances 
ro the City ; fo that the Cenfors in imitation of Q. Fabius Maximus reduced them into four Tribes, the 
E/quilma, Palatina, Suburrana and Collina, C. Flaminia in the ſame Cenſorſhip, paved the High-way, 
as far as Ariminum, and built a Cirque ; both which Works were called by the name of their Author, 
the Flaminian Cirque, and the Flaminian Way. The ſame Cenſors propoſed to the Commons the Meti- 
{tan Law congerning Fullers, not ſuppoſing the Care of thoſe meaner things to be below the tepards of 
their great Office. 

Art this time the Rebellion in I//yria obliged the Senate to ſend M Levins Salinator, and L. Aimilius 
P.il'us the Conſuls to that Province. Demetrius on the other ſide was preparing very briskly for War, 
having put a Gariſon into Dimalus, and proviaed all other things that were necellary for holding ovt 
a long Siege. In ſome places he caus'd rhe principal men to be kill'd, whole loyalty he ſuſpeRed, 
and deliver'd the government of their reſpe&tive Towns to ſuch as were his own Creatures and Adherents ; 
and out of his whole Kingdom he lelected a Body of fix thouſand men, which he kept with him for the 
defence of Pharus. Whultt thele things pals'd on thus, L. Parlus the Conſul marching out in the begin- 
ning of Spring came to T//yr:a : and underltanding that the Enemies relied very much upon the Works and 
defences of Dimalis, thought by them an impregnable Fort, he judg'd, that if he could take this place, 
he wghr pur the Enemy 1nto a great conſternation : Whereupon he ſat down before it, and his men made 
juch brisk attacques upon the place, that it was taken by ſtorm within ſeven days afrar it had been firſt 
inveRted, Nor was the Conſul miltaken in his opinion ; for the report hereof being immediately ſpread 
through the neighbouing Cities, Ambaſſadours came from all places round yielding themlelves up to the 

Unans. ; 
" The Conſul having accepted their ſubmiffions and taken them under his protection, went to the Ile of 
Pharus, where Demetrius his Palace ſtood, which when he found to be well furnithed with Proviſion, 
itrongly guarded with Soldiers and alſo foitified with Works, and befides with the Preſence of the Ty- 
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rant, fearing rhe redious toyl of the Siege, contrived this cunning Intrigue to haſten the Victory. Ha- + 


ving carried over his Army by Night, he poſted the beit part of them in a certain Wood, where they 
ſtood undiſcovered by the Enemies, whilit he himſelf went in open hght with twenty Ships to a Port 
next the Town, where he drew out the Pharians, amongſt whom Demetrius himſelf came to hinder 
the Enemies from landing. When the Batrel was joyn'd, feveral Parties coming 1n one after another to 
relieve their men ; at laſt the Town was left without any guard to all. And in the mean time the Romans, 
who had landed in the Night, paſſing by certain by-ways poſſeſſed themſelves of a Hill betwixt rhe 
Town and Pott, lying at an equal diſtance from either, whereby the way was block'd up, fo that*thoſe 
who had gore out of the City could not return in thither again, 

Demetrius ſeeing what was done, took the beſt courle that could be, confidering his circumſtances. 
For leaving the preſent ingagement and countermanding his Men ; He told them, & You fee how much 
« rhe Enemy dreads your Valour ; for, betaking themſelves to ſuch Stratagems as theſe, they confeſs, they 
« diitrult their Arms againſt you. Having got in in the Night they ſtole into this Country, whereof, if 
<« | am not much miſtaken in you, they ſhall enjoy no more but what will ſerve for their Graves, havin 
< paid for it with their lives, Now you my Pharians, and all others of the 1yrian Race be mindful this 
« day of your Countries and your own Honour : and let the Romans know, that it was not the effect of 
« your Cowardize, that ever they triumph'd over the 1/[yrians ; it was neither Fulving nor P:ſthumius by 
<« their Arms or Conduct, but Teuta by her rathneſs and folly that then deſtroyed the 1/lyrzans and nor to 
« mention other things, you may remember, that if Teura had choſe rather to make me her Friend, than 
&« her Enemy, the Xomans then would not have had ſuch an eafie Victory of it. But becauſe I depend 
«yery much upon your Valour, and the ſeaſon requires Action more than Words, Ile be ſhort with 
**v0u, You have Arms, and Courage to uſe them; you ſee what danger you are in, and there is no way 
© to zvoid it , but by Valour. Let us therefore march on againſt the Enemies, who ate juſt now got 
« gut of their Jurking-holes, leaving theſe who are landing ; for if we ſhall rout them, thele will return 
« to their Ships in greater haſt, than they lefr them. 

Having thus encouraged his Men, he marched in order of Bartel to attack thoſe who were poſted on 
the Hill, who received them very warmly, and ſtood their ground till the men that were landed came up, 
and aſſaulting the Enemy behind, roured them with great flaughter. Some few fled back into the Town, the 
reſt got off by certain by-ways. Demetrius, who in ſome private places had ſome Vellels lying ready if 
any danger ſhould happen, embark'd in one of them, and fled to Philip King of Macedon ; where being 
admitted to be one of that King's Favourites, by flattery and tyrannical Counſels he debauched the mind 
of that young Prince, enclin'd before to Vertue and moderation ; and prov'd the Author of the Roman 
Var. and of ſeveral other milchiets. 

After this Battel Pharus was taken by the Romans, which was plunder'd and deſtroyed by the Generals 
O:4er. The Conſul afterwards having ſctled the Aﬀaits of 1//yria, returned to Rome to ſue for a Triumph, 
the Summer being now far ſpent. 

In the relation of this War alſo, I have choſen to follow Polybius ; though I know that in other Hiſto- 
rizns the glory of thar Vietary is equally giver to both Conſuls, who having ſent for Demerrius to come 
t.> them, becauſe he obeyed not, firlt attacqu'd him in the Ifle of Iſa, and overcame him by the afore- 
mentioned Straragem ; and aiterwards having taken Pharns by treachery, drove out Demecrins from thence. 


However, 
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However, the Senate pardon'd the I/lyrians for King Pinneus his ſake, whom they knew innocent in reſpect 
both of his mind and his age ; and renewed the League with him, only adding fome clauſes to the former 
Articles. In the meat whale L. Aimilius celebrated a moſt ſpendid Triumph over theſe Nations : and ſome 
Authors ſay, that M. Livius triumphed after this War ; but yet moſt ſpeak nothing of him, I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe L Paulus his Actions were more glorious fo as to eclipſe the Fame and Honour of his Colleague. But 
the trial and Sentence of the ſame M. Livius afterwards was a thing moſt remarkable, For both he and 
L Paulus being malicicuſly impeachied, as if they had not equaliy divided the Booty among the Soldiers, 
and converted a great part of it to their own ule, underwent their Trial : L. Paulus Ambuſtus hardly 
eſcap'd, and all the Tribes excepr Maria condemned M. Livius : which diſgrace he took fo heinoully, 
that afterwards he quitted the Town, and retir'd from all Company till the occaſions of the State call'd 
him back again to manage publick Aﬀairs. ; 

But theſe things happened during the Conſulſhips of P. Cornelius Scipio,and Tib, Sempronius Longus. The 
ſame year, whillt M. Livius, and L.Paulus were yet Conſuls, one Archagathus the Son of Ly/amas came 
from Peloponneſus to Rome, who profeſling Phyſtck was made free of the City, and a Houſe was bought 
for him ar the public charge in the Ac:/ian Street: a thing not wotth the relating, except becauſe tis 
was the firſt time that ever any practis'd Phyſick iv Rome, temperance and unbought Remedies having 
hitherto ſerved for the preſervation of Peoples health. The lame year Colonies weie brought to Placentia 
and Cremona in the Gallic Countty, which was the principal cauſe, thar incens'd the Bot and Inſubres, lo 
that they began to caſt their Eyes upon Hannibal, who was then with all his Forces beſieging Sogumtus, by 
the ruin of which place he made his way to come and fight with the Romans. 

But thele great Commotions, which brought on ſuch a terrible War, muſt be trac'd from their firſt 
ſouice and Ou1ginal, 
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He Occurrences of the ſecond Punick War in Italy are related. 5, Ec. Annibal, the Carthaginians 
General, contrary to the League, paſſes over the River Iberus, and after eight Months ſevere Siege, takes 
Saguntum, a City Allied with the Romans. 18. Wherenpon Ambaſſadors are ſent to Carthage to complain 
of this Infrattion of the Peace, but they refuſing to give ſatisfattion, War 1s declared a ainſt them. 24, &c. 
Annibal havinz got over the Pyrenzan Mountains, and defeated the Volſcians who would have hindered hs 


Paſſage, marches on through part of France to the Alps, and with great labor and difficulty having alſo paſs'd 


thoſe Mountains, and beat back the Gallick Inhabitants there, who opprſed hirs, deſcends into Italy, and over- 

' throws the Roman Cavalry near the Rever Ticinus. 46. Inwhich Confiitt P. Cornelius Scipio being wonnded, 
was reſcued, and his Life ſaved by hs own Son, the ſame who afterwards was ſurnamed Airicanus. 56, &c. An- 
nibal having again routed the Roman Army upon the River Trebia, advances over the Appenine Hills, where 
his Soldiers were much diſtreſſed by the foul Weather and violent Tempeſts. 60, £c. Cn. Cornelius Scipio 
projpers in his Wars againjt the Carthaginians 1: Spain, and takes their General Mago Priſoner. 


Uſtly may I Preface to this Part of my Work, what moſt Hiſtorians are wont to pro- T7. C. 

] fels in the beginning of the whole of Theirs, That I am about to write the Story of one $34 
the moſt memorable Wars that ever ha pened in any Ape of the World: | mean,That Wd 
the Carthaginians, under the Conduct © their General .4nibal, waged with the People of 
Rome. For. never did more wealthy and potent Nations engage againſt each other in 
Arms ; nor were they themſelves at any time ſo ſtrong and formidable as at this Jancture : 
And as they were not ignorant of each others Courage and Military skill, .but had fuffi- 
ciently experienced the lame in the former War between them; fo alſo, they were ſo equal- 
ly match'd, andthe fortune of the Field fo variable, that for a long time that fide ſeemed 
neareſt co Ruine, who at laſt obtained the Victory. Belides, their ſpights and animoſities 
againſt each other, were 1n a manner greater than their Forces ; the Romans taking it 1h 
{corn and indignation, that Thoſe whom once already they had vanquiſh'd, ſhould of their 
own accords now begin a War with their Conquerors; and the- Carthaginians no leſs en- 
raged, becauſe the Romans managd their Succeſs with ſo much inſolence and covetoutneſs, 
as rendred, they thought, their uſage altogether 1nſupportable. Ts alſo reported, Thar 
when Amilcar after fiſhing his War in Africk, was upon his Expedition into Spain, as he 
'- was Sacrificing for good Succels, Amibal his Son not then above nine Years of Age, came 
coakling of lum (as Children uſe to do) to take him along with him ; whereupon the Fa- 
ther brought him up to the Altar, and with his hand laid thereupon, cauſed him to ſwear, 
That he would ever be a mortal Enemy to the People of Rome, and fight with them as ſoon as 
be was able. "This Amilcar bem a Perſon of great Spirit, was, no doubt, exaſperated' as 
well at the loſs of Sicily and Sardinia ; of which the former, he chought was too haſtily far-' 
rendred by thoſe that withqut caule diſpaired of Defending ut; and the latter, during the 
Broils in Africk fraudulently Rized by the Romans ; as allo forthe Tribute which (beyond: 

what was capitulated) they had arbitrarily unpoſed upon his Country. By 
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H.  Diſquieted with theſe thoughts, he manag'd Aﬀairs ſo both in the African Commotions 
(which enſued for the next five Years after the Peace concluded with Rome) and after that 
in his Spaniſh Wars (where for nine Years together he diligently, and with mighty ſucceſs, 
encreaſed the Punick Dominions and Grandeur) 'that all the. World might ſee he deſign'd 
ſtill a greater War than whathe had in hand; and if he had hved, there is no queſtion but 
he had brought thoſe Carthaginian Arms upon Ialy, wherewith it was afterwards Invaded 
under the Condu& of his Son ; but his ſeaſonable Death, and Annibals Non-age, deferrd 
the Storm a little longer. In the mean time, berween the Father and the Son, Aſdrabal 
was Commander for almoſt the ſpace of eight Years. This Aſdrubal had been Amilcars 
Favorite; at the firſt (they ſay) for his Youth and handſome Face, but afterwards, for 
thoſe ſignal marks of Gallantry and Prudence which he manifeſted upon all occaſions, pre- 
ths ferr'd to be his Son-in-Law ; and in refpe& of that Alliance by the Intereſt of the Barchine 
ome ſay , . : 

this war the * Faction (which carryed a mighty ſway both in the Army, and with the Commons) he 
Nome" -the WAS NOW advanc'd to the Soveraign Conduct of the War, though much againſt the Will 
Commons- Of the principal Noblemen. He manag'd Aﬀairs more by Policy and Intrigue, than Force 


tac: and Violence; and by treating, entertaining and carefling the Neighboring Princes and 
pojrtiento Grandees, won the Aﬀettions and good Will of ſeveral Nations, and by that means en- 
re Noplr» creaſed the Carthaginians Dominions and Power, rather than by force of Arms. Burt for 
milcar had all this Peace with Forein States, he was never the more ſecure of his own Lite at home 
P1417, for a certain barbarous Fellow, whoſe Maſter he had put to death, watching an oppor- 
others, that tunity, lop'd off his Head, and being apprehended by ſome that were by, kept his Coun- 
Amicars  tenance, and look'd asunconcern'd as if he had eſcaped; nay, when he was all mangled and 


named Bar- torn With Tortures, he ſeem'd to ſrule, ſo far did the joy of his mind and ſweetneſs of re- 


ca and thee FEnge, over-ballance the pains of his Body, and render them as it were inſenſible. With, 


this was onl 


the Fagiom this Aſdrubal, becauſe he had ſuch a fingular dexterity at infinuating into Forem Nations, 

Ste and uniting them:to his Intereſts, the Romans had renewed the League upon theſe two Con- 

mily. ditions, That the River Iberus ſhould limit the utmoſt extent of their Dominions on either ſide; 
and that the Saguntines, who were ſituate between the Territories of both Nations, ſhould enjoy 
their Antient Liberties. 

f1,, There being now a new Commander to ſucceed in the room of Aſdrubal, there was 
no doubt to be made, but the favor of the Mobile would join with the Prerogative choice 
of the Soldiery, who preſently carryed young Hannibal to the Head-Quarters, and with a 
vaſt Shout and unanimous conſent, ſaluted him as thezr General : For. (you muſt note) 
. whilſt he was yet very young, 4/draubal had ſent for him to the Army, and the matter 
was debated in the Senate at Carthage, where they of the Barchine Faction urg'd how fit it 
was, That Annibal ſhould be train'd up in the Camp, and enurd to Afﬀairs of War, that he 
might be qualified to ſucceed his Father in ſerving the Publick. But Hamo, the Head of the 
contrary Fa&ion, ſtood up and told them, That both what Aſdrubal deſired was wery juſt 
and reaſimable, and that yet he was of Opinion, it ought not to be granted. They all began to 

 Rtareat him for this odd ſaying, and knew not 1 ou to make. on't, till thus he continued 
his Speech: That flower and beauty of Youth which Adrubal way parted with, and pro> 
ftituted lovg ſince to Anmibals Father, to uſe or abuſe at his pleaſure ; the ſame he thinks he may 
with good right challenge and expect from the Son: But it little becomes the Dignity of our State, 
zo have our Youth, under pretence of following the Camp and Military Inſtitution, debauch'd and 
made Catamutes to the Luſts of our Generals : Are we afraid that Arlcars Son ſhould not ſoon 
enough be Ambitious ? or too late graſp after his Fathers immoderate Commands and Power, which 
(in a Free-State) wanted but little of abſolute Royalty? Or are we in doubt that we ſhould not 
time enough be Slaves to his on Child, whoſe very Son-in-law uſurps the Condu#t of our Armies 
as due to him by right of Inheritance ? For my own part 'tis my judgment, That this Lofty-ſpirited 
Touth ſhould rather be kept at home in ſtrift obedience of Law, and taught under Civil Magiſtrates 
to live in equal condition with the reſt of his Fellow-Subjefs, for fear, leſt one time or other, this 
Spark blazs too high, and put us all into a Combuſtion. 

IV. A few, and thoſe in a manner all of the beſt Quality and ſoundeſt Judgment, approved 
Hamno's advice; but (as it commonly happens where Votes are wal. wn, not weighed) 
the greater part over-rul'd the Better. Annibal being ſent into Spain, at his very firſt com- 
ng, attraed the eyes and affeftions of the whole Army: The Soldiers fancied that their 
old General Amilcar was reviv'd, and come again amongſt them ; They thonght they be- 
held the ſame vigor in his looks, the ſame vivacity in his eyes, the very ſame Martial fea- 
tures and generous lineaments 1n his whole countenance; bur after a httle time, fo much 
he had infinuated himſelf into their good Opinion, that the memory of his Father was the 
leaſt part of his Recommendation : Never was there a temper ſo well fitted by Nature to 
diſcharge two the moſt contrary Duties ; viz. both to Command and Obey, ſo that you 
could not eaſily determine, whether he was more belov'd of the General for one, or of 
the Army for the other; for neither would Aſdrubal, when there was any hazardous Ser- 
vice in hand, chuſe to prefer any before him:to manage it; nor did the Soldiers put greater 
confidence in any other Leader, or would ever more daringly adventure themſelves an 
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under his Condut. He had an admirable Courage to Frapple with any Dangers, and no 
by -good Counſel: No Fatigues 
could weary out his Body, nor _ the reſolution of his Mind ; he could equally endure 
extraordinary Heat and exceflive Cold: For his Diet, he meaſured both his meat and drink 
by his Appetite, and Natures neceſlities, not the pleaſure of his Palate: For ſleeping or for 
waking day or night, was all one to him, for only then when his Afﬀairs left him at lei- 
ſure would he take his repoſe, wherein he was nothing curious of a ſoft Bed, or to have 
no noiſe about him, for often has he been ſeen taking a ſound nap amongſt the Sentinels 
and Corps-du-Guards upon the bare Ground, with nothing but a Soldiers courſe Jacket 
thrown over him : His a * mohg no braver than the reſt of his Companions, but much de- 
Iighted to be ſeen in excellent Armor, and to have the beſt Horſes could be got. Whe- 
ther amongſt Horſe or Foot, he would ſtill be a great way formoſt; the firſt always in a 
Charge, and the laſt in a Retreat. But theſe ſo great and Manly Virtues, were counter- 
pois'd by as mighty Vices; His Cruelty wasinhumane, and though the Treachery of his 
Nation be famous even to a Proverb, yet he exceeded the reſt of his Country-men for 
Falihood ; he had no Truth, no Honeſty, no fear of the Gods, no reguard to his Promiſes 
or Oaths, no Conſcience, no Religion. Thus diſpoſed by Nature both as to Virtues 


and Vices, he ſerv'd full three Years under A/drubal, during which time he omutted nothing 


that was fit either to be known or done by a Perſon Jike to prove another day one of 
the greateſt Commanders in the Worid. | | | 
From the tirſt day he was declared Generaliſſimo, as if Traly had been his Province, and 
he had receiv'd a Commuſlion to war with the Romans, hating delays, leſt ſome Misfor- 
tune ſhould rake him off, as 1t had done his Father firſt, and A/drubal afterwards, he re- 
folv'd ro attack the S4guntines. Bit knowing that thereby he ſhould undoubtedly provoke 
the Romans to take Arms 1n their Defence, as being their Allies, he thought fit firſt to lead 
his Army into the Borders of the Olcades (a People beyond the River Iberzs, rather taking 
part with the Carthaginians than being under their Juriſdiction) that he might not ſeem prin- 
Cipally to aim at the Saguntines, but to have been drawn upon them by the courſe of his 
Succeſles, and after he had ſubdued all the bordering Nations, neceſfitated (as it were) to 
join them to the reſt of his Conqueſts. Here he firſt won by force Carteia, a rich City, 
and the Metropolis of that Province, and plundered it, which ſo terrified the ſmaller 
Towns, that they ſubmitted and became his Tributaries z whence he march'd back his Vi- 
&orious Army, loaded with Plunder ta New Carthage [now Cartagena] to take up their 
Winter-Quarters. Where having engaged the affetions as well of jc own Country-men, 
as of his Allies, partly by diſtributing the Pillage very liberally amongſt them, and eſpeci- 
ally by paying the Soldiers punctually all their old Arrears, early in the Spring he took his 
March againit the Yaccei [a People of O14 Caſtile :] He alſo ſtorm'd Hermandica and Ar- 
bacala, two Cities of the Carteians, the latter of which made a ſtout Defence by the mul- 
titude and valour of the Townfmen; and thoſe that eſcaped from the former, joining 
themſelves with the baniſh'd remnant of the Olcades (a Nation vanquiſh'd laſt Summer) 
raiſed alſo the Carpetani [Inhabitants of Toledo] and fell upon Anmbals Army, 1n their re- 
tur from the Vacceians, not far from the River Tagus ; Annibal knowing his Men to be 
{:-:hargd with Spoil and Pillage, dechn'd to come to a pitch'd Battel, but encampedon 
ze Bank of the River, and as ſoon as the Enemy were in their firſt ſleep, and all huſh'd, 
gets his Army over to the other fide, where he again encamp'd at a convenient diſtance, 
leaving them room enough to paſs by him, but determining to attack —_ their paſſage; 
in order whereunto he commands his Cavalry to Charge them as ſoon af they ſhould take 
the Water, and before his Foot upon the Bank he poſted forty Elephants : The Carperani 
with their Affociates, the Olcades and Vacceians were an Hundred thouſand ſtrong, an 
Army invincible if they had fought upon equal ground, but being naturally fierce, and 
confident in their numbers, and withal believing that the Enemy was retreated for fear, 
they concluded the only obſtacle of their Victory was the Rivers being between them, 
and therefore ſetting up a ſhout, all in an huddle without dire&ion of any Leader, ran 1n- 
to the River here and there, every Man at the place that was next him. From the other 
Bank Amnibals Body of Horle advanced into the Water to oppoſe them, where un the m1d- 
dle of the Channel they fought, but upon very unequal terms ; for the Enenues Infantry 
having no firm footing, and afraid leſt the River ſhould not be fordable, were eahily to be 
toppled down even by unarmed Cavalry if they did but {pur on their Horſes amongſt them, 
whereas the Horle having their Bodies and Arms act liberty, might in the mudit of the Stream 
ride ſecurely, and either Charge them with Handy-ſtroaks, or kill them at a diſtance with 
their Darts and Lances; abundance of the formoſt were drowned, and not a few by the 
violence of the Current driven to Land juſt in the mouth of the Enemy, where they 
were trod to pieces by the Elephants; the hindmoſt with more ſafety got back to their 
own Bank, but being ſcattered before they could rally together, and recover themſelves 
out of that Conſternation, 4Arnbal with his Army in good order entered the River, beat 
them from the Bank and made them run fort, and having harraſsd all thols Coun- 


tries in ſhort tune brought the Carperans alſo to an entire ſubmuflion, 
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Now were the Carthaginians Maſters of all beyond the River Iberzs, except the Sagun- 
tines, with whom they had yet no War ; but to adminiſter occafion for it, a quarrel is fo- 
mented between them and ſome of their Neighbors, eſpecially the Turderani, and he pre- 
tended to favor the latter, who indeed was the only Inſtrument that under-hand ſet them 
all at variance; which at laſt the Saguntines perceiving, and that he intended not ſo much 
to act as a Mediator for an amicable compoſure of their differences, as to ſeek colourable 
pretences to deſtroy them with open force ; they diſpatchd away Ambaſſadors for Rome, 
to crave afliſtance againſt that violence which was certainly coming upon them. The 
Conſuls of Kome at that ttme were P. Cornelins Scipio, and T.S empronius Longs, who ha- 
ving introduced the Ambaſſadors into the Senate, and propoſed the matter, It was re- 
ſolved, That Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent into Spain to inſþe& the ſtate and condition of their Al- 
lies, who ſhould, if they found cauſe, ſolemnly require Annbal to forbear all a&s of Hoſtility a- 
gainſt the Saguntines, who were Friends and Confederates with the People of Rome ; and from 


thence to ſail over into Africk to Carthage, and there give in a Memorial of the Complaints of . 


their Allies: But before theſe Ambaſſadors could ſet forwards, certain Intelligence arriv'd, 
That Saguntam was already (much ſooner than any body expected it) actually Belteged. 
Then the whole matter is again taken into conſideration by the Senate ; ſome adviſed 
forthwith to diſpatch the Conſuls into the Provinces of Spain and Africk, with Commiſſion 
to make War both by Land and Sea; others _—_ it better to bend all their Forces wholly 
againſt Annibal i» Spain. Nor wanted there ſome Opinions, That a matter of ſuch vaſt 
Importance was not raſhly to be undertaken, and that therefore they ſhould ſtay for the return of the 
Ambaſſadors before they proceeded to a final Reſolution. Which laſt advice ſeeming moſt ſafe, 
was embraced, and the Ambaſſadors ſo much the ſooner haſtned away, wiz. P. Valerizs 
Flacens, and Q. Bebins Pamphilus, firſt to Annibal before Sagumtum, and thence to Carthage 
(if he would not defiſt) to demand him the ſaid Annibal to be delivered up into the Ro- 
mans hands to be puniſh'd for violating the League. : 

Whilſt the Romans amus'd themſelves with theſe Conſultations, Saguntum 1s aſſaulted 
with the greateſt violence imaginable: This City was abundantly the richeſt of any be- 
yond the Therz, fituate well nigh a mile from the Sea : The Inhabitants are ſaid to be 
Originally deſcended from the Ile of Zant, but mix'd with ſome People that came from 
Ardea, a Town of the Rutilians ; in few Years time it became a place very rich, ſtrong 
and conſiderable, as well in reſpe& of the Revenues and product of their Lands, and their 

reat Traffick by Sea, as for the multitude of Inhabitants, and that ſtrit and ſacred Di- 
cipline whereby they would remain firm to their Allies, ——_ it were to their own de- 
ſtruction. 4»;bal, after he had Invaded their Territories with a formidable Army, and 
harraſsd all the adjacent Country, Inveſted the City, but chiefly made his aſſaults three 
ways; there was one corner of the Wall ſhooting out into a more open Valley, than any 
other part all thereabouts, againſt which he reſolv'd to ere& his Works call'd Vine, | cer- 
tain Galleries or Blinds made of Timber and Hurdles] under covert of which his Men 
might make their approaches, and bring up their Battering-Rams to play againſt the Wall : 
Bur as the ground a a diſtance ſeem'd very even and fit tor ſuch purpoſes, ſo in the Pro- 
ceſs of their Work tit did not at all anſwer expectation, for 1t was commanded by a vaſt 
Tower, and the Wall it ſelf (as being at a place moſt expoſed to danger) was there built 
more high and ſtrong than any where elſe, beſides the choiceſt and ableſt Men were 
Poſted there to make the moſt vigorous Defence where there was like to be the moſt vi- 
olent Attack : _ firſt, with their Darts and Lances thrown at a diſtance, beat off the 
Enemy, ſo that the Pioneers could not with any ſafety follow their Work ; afterwards, they 
not only pepperd them from the Tower and the Walls, but grew ſo hardy as to Sally out 
upon them, and not only beat up their Guards, but many times would enter their Trenches 
and Works ; and yet 1n all theſe daring Skirmiſhes loſt not more Men than they cut to 
pieces of the Carthaginians ; nay Amnnibal himſelf, unadviſedly approaching too near the 
Wall, happening to be wounded in the Thigh with a light Javelyn, ſo that tor the preſent 
he fell down; his Men were thereat ſo daunted and in ſuch diforder, that they had hke 
quite to have deſerted all their aforeſaid Engines and Fortihcations. 

Then for ſome days, till the Generals hurt was cured, the Siege indeed was continued, 
but no pread Affaults made; however, though they had a Ceffation from actual Conflicts, 
yet on both f1des they were as buſte as ever 1n preparing new Deviſes and Engines where- 
with to miſchief one another ; whereupon a little while after the Service grew hotter than 
before, and in ſeveral places at once, even in ſome where you would think it 1mpoflible ; 
theſe Galleries were carryed on, and the Battering-Rams brought up to the very Wall. 
Aznibal had plenty of Men to ſpare, for *tis ſaid, he had not leſs than an Hundred and 
fifty thouſand Men in Arms; but the Townſmen, what with framing and managing En- 
gines to annoy the Enemy, and what with defending themſelves in ſo many places, had all 
their hands full, and more than they could well pertorm : For now were the Walls con- 
tinually battered by the Rams, and in many parts thereof ſhattered, but at one place above 


the reſt a breach was made ſo wide, that the City lay open and naked to the Enemy ; 
and 
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and preſently after three Towers, and all the Wall berwixt them, fell down with an horri- 


ble craſh, infomuch that the Carthaginians then verily perſwaded themſelves the Town 
was their own; Art this Breach, as 1f the Wall had prote&ted both Parties before, they 
met in heaps, and fought with equal fierceneſs, as if the one fide had been as eager to 
come our as the other to get in. This Engagement was not like thoſe tumultuary Sallies 
and Skirmiſhes which are wont to happen at the aſſaults of Cities, wherein one party has 
the better of the other ; but ſeem'd to be a formal Battel, or pitch'd Field, inthe open ſpace 
between the breaches of the Wall and the Houſes of the City, which ſtood at a little di- 
ſtance within : On the one fide they were tranſported with hope, on the other with de- 
ſpair ; the Punicks looking upon the City as taken, if they did but ſtrive a little more, 
and the Saguntines reſolving now to fortifie and defend their native City with their Bo- 
dies, fince 1t now was deſtitute of Walls ; nor would any one retreat a ſtep for fear an 
Enemy ſhould advance in his place, and ſo get ground : The cloſer the Fight was, the 
more were kill'd and wounded, for there was not a Dart flung, not a blow ſtruck almoſt, 
but 1t muſt do ſome Execution either on their Bodies, or at leaft on their Armor ; but 
eſpecially the Saguntines uſed a Weapon called Falerica, which they lanced in manner of a 
Dart, having a long ſhaft and round, except at the end where it was headed with Iron, 
bound about with Tow ſmeared with Pitch; the Iron head was three foot long, that it 
might pierce: through both the Armor and the Body ; but if it happened only to ſtick in 
the Target without reaching the Body, yet it was very terrible, becauſe being flung after 
the middle was fet on fire, by its motion through the Air, it burn'd more violently, and 
{o forced thoſe on whom it lighted to fling away their Armor, and remain naked to re- 
ceive the blows that afcerwards were made at them. 

When thus for a long time the Battel had continued doubtful, the Saguntines taking 
heart becauſe they had been able to defend themſelves fo long, even beyond their own 
hopes and expedtation, and the Carthaginians looking upon themſelves as little better than 
vanquiſh'd becauſe they had not compleated the Victory; the Townſmen all at once on a 
ſudden ſet up a ſhout, beat back the Enemy to the ruines of the Wall, and there being en- 
cumbred in their Retreat, thruſt them clean out, and at laſt put them to a diſorderly 
flight, and chaſed them as far as their Camp. In the mean time news came, that Am- 
baſladors were arrived from Rome, but Amnibal ſent fome to meet them at the Sea-fide, 
giving them to underſtand, That he thought it would not be ſafe for them to wenture their 
Perſons amongſt the Arms of ſo many barbarons Nations ; and that for his own part, among ſt 
thoſe dangerous and troubleſom Afﬀairs he was engaged in, he had no leiſure to give Audience un- 
to, or treat with Ambaſſadors: But well he knew, That upon refuſing to admit them, they 
would forthwith away to Carthage, therefore he had ſent Letters and Agents before to the 
chief Perſons of the Barchine Fa#ijon, to prepare the minds of that Party, that nothing 
ſhould be graunted in favor of the Romans, or to his own prejudice. 

So their Ambaſly thither was altogether as vain and without effe&, as to him, ſave only 
that they were there entertain'd and had Audience. Haro alone, though the whole Body 
of the Senate was againſt him, pleaded the Cauſe of the breach of League, and was heard 
with great ſilence and attention 1n reſpec of his Authority, rather than for any conſenc 
they yielded to his Opinion: T have often (faid he) in the name and for the ſake of the Gods,who 
are the Witneſſes unto, and Judges of ſolemn Treaties and Leagues, admoniſhed and forewarned 
you, That you ſhould not ſend any of Amulcars race unto the Camp; That neither the Ghoſt nor 


"Progeny of that Man would ever be at quiet, nor any Peace with the Romans be inwilably ob- 


ſerved, whilſt there remains one alive of the Barchine Name and Fanuly : But ſent you have, 
notwithſtanding all my Cautions, and conferr d the chief Command of your Armies upon a Youth 
enflamed with the ambition of being an Ablolute Monarch over you, and who perceives nothing 
can be more conducive to ſuch his Deſigns, than the raiſing one War after auother whereby he may 
always live in Arms, and ſurrounded with Legions : By this indiſcreet Attion, you have as it 
were adminiſtred fewel to the Flame, and fed that Fire which already ſcorches and in time will 
conſume you. At the inſtant your Armies beſiege Saguntum, contrary to your League and So- 
lemm Capitulations : What can you thence expe&f, but that ere long the Roman Legions ſhould en- 
compaſs our Carthage, under the condutt of thoſe very Gods who in the former War took 
Vengeance upon us for the like perfidiouſneſs ? What ? Are you yet to learn what kindof Enemy it 
x you hereby provoke ? Or have you forgot your ſelves, or the Fortune of both Nations ? Your 
good Lord General, forſooth, ould not admit into the Camp the Ambaſſadors of our Alhes, 
coming alſo on the behalf of thoſe who were likewiſe in Alliance with us, and thereby have wvio- 
lated the Law of Nations. Theſe Ambaſſadors of our Friends, baving received a greater af- 
front than ever is wont to be offered to the Publick Meſſenger of Enemies, addreſs themſelves 
wow to you, to demand ſatisfattion for the Injuries ſuſtained, deſiring you to keep that League to 
which you are ſworn; That you would not make your Generals fault your own, by juſtifying or 
ſuffering it to paſs with impunity; Without engaging you in the Quarrel, they only require him 
to be delivered up to Fuſtice who is the Offender, and inſolemly guilty of all theſe Infractions of 


the common Peace ; The more gently they deal, and the longer is 1s ere they begin, the more ob- 
| [tinately 
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obſtinately will they, I fear, continue their juſt Reſentments and Sewverities if once you (hall ne- 
ceſſitate them to it. Refle& upon proceedings paſt , ſet before your Eyes the Owverthrows you ſuſtain'd 
at Eryx and the Fgatian Ile, and all the Calamities which ye ſuffered for Four and twenty years 
ſpace as well by Land as Sea; nor was a Beardleſs Boy then your General, but his Father, A- 
milcar himſelf, a ſecond Mars, as thoſe of that Gang were wont to maguifie him ; but the mi. 
chief on't was, we could not then (as we were obliged by Treaty) hold our hands off from Ta- 
rentum i» Italy, juſt for all the World as we muſt now be medling with Saguntum ; therefore 
the Gods as well as Men took the matter in hand, and in the endl vanquiſhd #s, though with fair 
words and ſpecious pretences we made it ſeem doubtful which Nation was the Aggreſſor ; the Iſſue 


of theWar determined it, and as a juf Taudge, where the Right was, beſtowed the Viftory, Car- 


thage it z, againſt which Anmbal at this inſtant is raiſing his Mantlets, and his Galleries, 
and all bis Warlike Engines ; 'Ts her Walls he batters ſo fiercely with the Ram; Theſe wery 
Ruines of Saguntum (I wiſh I may prove a falſe Prophet) will fall on our heads; The War be- 
gus with the Saguntines, muſt be fought with the Romans : What thez, ſays ſome body, ſhall 
ve deliver up ſo brave a Man as Anmibal to them? I know my words will be of ſmall weight 
or authority in that matter, becauſe of the old Fewds between his Father and my ſelf ; yet I muſt 
avow, That as I rejoiced when Amilcar dyed, for this wery reaſon, Becauſe if he had lived, we 
had before this time been involu'd in Wars with the Romans ; ſo looking upon this Youth, an Imp 
of his, as the very Fury and Fire-brand of ſuch a War, I cannot but hate and deteſt him; and 
(rather than that thould happen) do not only think him fit to be ſurrendred to them to expiate the 
breach of the League, but if no body demanded him, to be Tranſported as far as there is Sea or 
Land, and to be eternally Baniſh'd to ſome place ſo remote, as hs name might never hereafter reach 
our Ears, nor has turbulent Genius have any influence to diſturb the Repoſe of our State, *Tis 
therefore my judgment, That we PREP ſend away Ambaſſadors to Rome to give the Senate 
ſatisfattion, and others to Annibal, commanding him forthwith to withdraw the Army from Sa- 
guntum, and to deliver up the ſaid Anmibal himſelf to the Romans, according to the League z 
and that a third Ambaſſy be diſpatch'd to the Saguntines, to make them reparation for the Injuries 
they have ſuſtained. 

When Hanne had concluded his Speech, there was none thought it neceſſary to anſwer 
him, and bandy the matter with words, ſo intirely prepoſſefſed was prvrany the whole 
Senate in Ambals favor, only they told Hammo, That he had made a virulent Harangue, 
and talk'd more like an Enemy, than Flaccus Valerus himſelf the Roman Ambaſſador. To 
whom afterwards this Anſwer was return'd, That it was nor Annibal, but the Saguntines 
themſelves that begun the War; and that the People of Rome would deal unjuſtly, If they ſhould 
prefer the new Amity of the Saguntines, before that of the Carthaguuans who were their moſt 
antient Allies. | 

Whilſt the Romans thus ſpend time in Ambaſlies, 41ibal finding his Soldiers wearyed 
with continual Skirmiſhes and toil in the Works, gave them a few days refreſhment, ſet- 
ting Guards to defend his Galleries and Engines of Battery, and in the mean time endea- 
vors to raiſe the Spirits of his Men, ſometimes provoking them _ the Enemy, and 
ſometimes encouraging them with hopes of Booty. But when one day he told them, They 
ſhould have the whole Pillage of the City, they were ſo enflam'd and eager, that if he had 
preſently led them on, no force ſeem'd able to refiſt them. The Saguntines as they were 
quiet this while from fighting, being neither aſſaulted by the Enemy, nor yet making any 
Sallies ; ſo they ceaſed not night or day'from Fortifying themſelves, and making a new 
Retrenchment behind the Breach. But after this ſhort Calm, the Storm was more furious 
than ever, nor could they tell ({o various were the Attacks, Shouts and Alarms on every 
fide) where they ſhould firſt apply themſelves to make Defence : Annibal himſelf was pre- 
ſent in Perſon to hearten on his Soldiers that were driving up a Tower upon Rowſers, 
ſo high, that it over-look'd all the Fortifications of the City ; which approaching near the 
Walls, well furniſh'd in every Story with Catapulra and Baliſte [two ſorts of Engines, the 
firſt of which ſhot whole ſhoals of great Arrows, Darts, and the like Weapons, the other 
diſcharg'd ſhowers of great and ſmall Stones] they therewith beat off the Defendants; and 
Amnibal taking that opportunity, ſent about Five hundred 4frican Pioneers to undermine 
the Wall near the bottom ; nor was it hard to be done, being built after the old faſhion 
with Loam inſtead of Chalk, ſo that it quickly came all tumbling down much further than 
they had weakned it, and through thoſe large Breaches whole Troops of armed Men en- 
tred at once into the Town, and withal poſleſs'd themſelves of a little Hillock, and got 
thither all their Engines, and raiſed a Wall about it, fo that they might have within the 
City it ſelf a Baſtihon of their own, that like a Caſtle might command all parts; on the 
other hand, the Saguntines ran up a Counter-mure to ſecure that part of the City that 
was not yet taken : Thus both fides fortifie and fight with the utmoſt diligence and cou- 
rage ; yet though they diſpute the ground by Inches, the City daily grows leſs and leſs, 
they ſtill defending ſtoutly ſo much as was left, until at laſt ſcarcity of all Neceſſanies by 
reaſon of the long Siege, encreafing, and their expe&ations of relief as faſt diminiſhing, 
the Romans, their only hope, beipg fo far oft, and round about them nothing but Ene- 
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mies, they ſeem'd almoſt roads to defoair; yet then for a while their Spirits were bouy'd 
up by ſome diſturbances amongſt the Oreranes and Carpetanes, which obliged bel bom 

If co repair thither : For thoſe People diſcontented at too rigorous Levies of Soldiers 
that had been made amongſt them, had ſeized ſome of the Muſter-Mafters, and threatned 


co revolt, but by Annals ſudden arrival in thoſe Parts, were quelFd, and glad to lay 
down their Arms. h | | 


The rh pes Sapuntum in the mean time was nothin flackned, for Maharhal the Son of XIL 


Himilco, whom Annibal had lefr Commander in Chief, ſo beſtirred himſelf, That neither 
his own Soldiers, nor the Townſmen, found any miſs of the General. Fhis Mabarbal 
had made ſome fortunate Attacks, and with three Rams ſhattercd ſeveral parts of the Wall, 
and ſhewed Annibal at his return every place full of freſh Ruins; whereupon, the Body 
of the Army 1s preſently brought up to ſtorm the Caſtle or main Cittadel it felf, where 
a moſt deſperate and bloody. Fight was maintain'd, with great multitudes ſlaughtered on each 
fide, bur in concluſion one part of the ſaid Fortreſs raken. Things being 1n this extremi- 
ty, there were ſome ſmall hopes of Peace by the mediation of two Perlons, Alcon a Sa- 
guntine, and Aloreus a __ Alcon {appofing he could prevail ſomewhar by way of 
Entreaty, unknown to the Saguntines, got by night to Annibal; but after he ſaw all his La+ 
mentations would do no good, and that nothing but ſevere Conditions were propounded 
as from-an incenfed Conqueror, inſtead of an Envoy, he reſolved to turn a Fugitive, and 
{o continued with the Enemy, alledging, That hboever ſhould offer to move his Country-men 
fo a Peace on ſuch terms, they would certamly kill him. Which terms were theſe, That they 
ſhould make reſtitution and ſatisfaction to the Turditanes for all lofſes and damages, ſurrender up 
whatever Gold or Silver they had, and departing out of the City but with one ſuit of | Apparel 
aptece, dwell at ſuch place as the Carthagimans ſhould appoint. Alcon affirming, That Kt Sas 
guntines would never accept of thoſe Conditions: Alorcus replyed, Where all things fail, the 
ffouteſt Courages will fail and be glad to ſubmit to Fortune ; withal, offering himſelf to carry 
thoſe Articles, and uſe his endeavors to compaſs a Peace. He was at that time a Soldier 
m Amibal's Army, but publickly profeſs'd a kindneſs for the Saguntines with whom he had 
formerly ſojourn'd,and been kindly entertained : Who having openly ſarrendred his Arms 
to the outmoſt Sentinels, paſs'd over their Works, and was carryed (as he defired) to. the 
Pretor of the Saguntines, where preſently there flock'd together a multitude of People ; buc 
y _ being difmuſs'd, and the Senate aſſembled, Alorcus made a Speech  w them to 
this eftect. | 

© Tf Alcon your Fellow-Citizen, as he came to Annibal to defire Peace, would have 
* brought you back thoſe only Conditions on which you may have Peace, from Annibat, 
& T needed not have given my felt or you this trouble, who am come neither as an Agent 
* from Amibal, nor yet as a Fugitive ; but ſeeing the ſaid Alcon remains with the Enemy, 
* either through your fault or his own; his own, 1f he pretended caulleſs fear ; .but yours, 
« if indeed thoſe go in danger of their Laves at your hands that tell you the truth, I have 
< thought fit for that old kind Entertainment I had amongſt you, to come unto you, That 
« you might not be ignorant, that there are ſtill ſome Conditions both of Life and Peace 
* tobe had. And that I have nodelign in this Addreſs to advance any other Perſons 1n- 
© tereſt, but do it purely for your Good ; this one conſideration may, I think, futhciently 
& affure you, viz. That all the while you were able to defend your ſelves, or had any pro- 
<« bable hopes of being relieved by the Romans, I never mentioned a ſyllable co you abont 
&« Peace: But ſince you now juſtly deſpair of any timely aid from the Romans, and thar 
*- neither your Arms nor your Walls are longer able to detend you, I bring you Overtures 


* of a Peace more necef{ary, I confeſs, than equal; and which there are good hopes to 


*« effect, if what Awnibal offers as a Conqueror, you will. be content to accept as perions 
«Conquered, and not ſo much regard what you part with as loſt (lince all will be che 
* Conquerors) as to look upon what is left, as freely given you. Your City, a great part 
* of which he has ruin'd, and in a manner taken it all, he is reſolv'd to diſpaſſeſs you of, 
«* but will allow b, 


ou your Territories, and affignyou a place whereon you may buld a new 
* Town to dwe 


in. He requires all your Gold and Silver, publick and Priyaces bur leaves 
« your Perſons, your Wives and Children, free and untouch'd, if you pleaſe eo march ot 
«* with each a fingle ſuit of Apparel. Remember, 'tisan Enetny and a Conquerov that Com- 
* mands all this, and though 1 may ſeem harſh and grievous, = your preſent deplor 
« Fortune perlwades you' to accept thereof; nor do 'I deſpair but if you refign-all to 
« 000d pleaſure, he may perhaps remit ſome part thereof : However, I think you were 
* abundantly better yield to all theſe his Demands than to ſuffer your Bodies to-be flaugh- 
« tered or enſlaved, your, Wives and Children to be raviſh'd before your faces, 'and 
« away Captive, to undergo the barbarous Outrages of infolent Conquerors, and 
« uſnal Extremities of War. _ © hd BENS ELICX2 
* The People thronging round-to hear what news this 4lorews brought, had by degrees 
- mrxd themſelves wh os Coiincil, and all of a fadden the chief of chem, before any an- 
ſwer was return'd, withdrew themſelves, and brought our all 'the Gold andSilver they had, 
as well publick as private, into the Market-place, and when they had caſt i into a great 
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: Fire haſt Iv made there for that purpoſe, moſt of them threw themſelves beadlong lt it 


into the midſt of the Flames, and ſo periſhed with their Treaſure rather than they would part. 


..- with it:. This ſer all the City in an uproar and conſternation, , which was encreaſed by a 


— 
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:Gods, Thetirhe War might ſuceesd well and; happily which, the People of 


lamentable flireik much about the ſame time heard from the Caſtle ; for a certain Tower 
that had beeni-long batter'd, fell down, and at the breach a Regiment 'of Carthaginians 

ſh'd in; and gave their General notice, That the Town was in diſerder, and abandoned of its 
'ordinary Guards arnd' Defence : Annibal knowing there was no delay tobe uſed,when ſo favor- 
able an opportunity preſented it ſelf, inſtantly ſtorm'd the City 1n every pare with all his 
Forces; and in a moment made himſelf Maſter of it, giving out Orders, That all perſons 
above fourteen Years of age ſhould be put to the Sword; which Command, though cruel, was 
yer'almoſt neceſſary as appeared 1n the event; for who-would ſpare, 'or indeed could 
give Quarter, to ch as either ſhutting themſelves up with their Wives and: Children, vo- 
Canary burnt their Houſes over their own Heads, or elle in their Armor would never 
give over-fighting till they dyed ? Re: ni 

Thus was the: Town won,/ with great ſtore of Pillage in it, though a great deal was de- 
ſtroyed on purpoſe by the Owners ; and that ſuch was the rage of the Conquerors, as 
ſcarce made any diſtintion of Age in the general Execution, for all that the Soldiers 
were to have the benefit of the Priſoners ; yet 'tis certain, there was mzde a conſiderable 
ſum of Mony of the Goods they ſold, and abundance of rich Houſhold-Furniture and 
coſtly Apparel ſent to Carthage, Some write, that this City Saguntum was taken the 
eighth-month after the Siege began, that thence Amibal retreated to take up his Winter 
Quarters, at New Carthage, and that in the fifth month after he ſer forth from Carthage, he . 
entred Traly; which if true, then it cannot be, That P. Cornelizs, and T. Sempronins, were 
the Conſuls to whom the Sagwntine Ambaſſadors addrels'd themſelves when they were firſt 
in danger of a Siege, and whoalſo, whilſt they were 1n their Office, fought with Amnibal, 
one of them at the River Ticinzs, and a little afterwards both of them together at Trebia. 
But either all theſe things muſt have been diſpatch'd in leſs time, or Saguntum. was not 
firſt beſieged at the beginning of the year wherein they two were @onſuls, but rather taken 
then ; for the Battel at Trebia could not be ſo long after, as to fall in the year wherein 
Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius were Conſuls ; for Flaminius entred his Conſulihip at Arimi- 
»um; being. created by T; Sempronius the Conſul, who after the Fight at Trebia came to 
_ on purpoſe to hold the Ele&tions, and then return'd to the Army at their Winter 

arters. 
About one and the ſame time, both the Ambaſſadors came back from Carthage to Rome, 


bringing word, there was nothing but War to be expeced, and tidings arriv'd of Sagun- 
tums being deſtroy d ; whereby the Senators: felt various Paſſions all at once ſtrugling in 
their Breaſts, grief and pity for their Allies thus unworthily Maſſacred, ſhame becauſe they 
had nor ſent them aid in time, rage and indignation againſt the Carthaginiens,. and ſuchan 
extream fear for their own. State, as if the Enemy had been ar their very Gates ; ſo that 
1n theſe agitations:of their Souls, wp rather encreaſed each others trembling, than ſerled 


themſelves into any orderly Counſel. © They knew well, both that they never had to 
* deal with a fiercer and more. Warlike Enemy, and that the State of Rome was never 
* more reſty, feeble, and; undiſpoſed cto.War : That the Sardinians and Corſicans, the Ifri- 
* ans and Sclawonians, had but challeng'd and made bravadoes, rather than exerciſed in good 
<* earneſt the Roman Arms;: and with the Gazls they had had tumultuary Skirmiſhes, but 
** ſcarce any ſerious Fights. But the Carthaginian was an old try'd Enemy,ja People that for 
* the ſpace of Three and.twenty years in continual moſt ſharp and difficult Services amongſt 
* the ſeveral:Nations of Spain, had always come off Victorious, being train'd up to all.the 
* toils and'arts of War, firſt by Amilcar, and then by A/drubal, and now under Amibal 
« a moſt valiantand able General ; under whoſe Condudt they paſs the River Iberzs, fluſh'd 


:< with a late Victory, and the ſpoils of _a moſt opulent City, drawing after him a Train 
.* of ſo many Nations of the Spaniards, whom he has already hardened and inur'd to Wars, 
-< and will no:doubt raiſe the ſeveral numerous Tribes of the Gauls, a People at all-times 
 * ready.enough to take Arms and do. miſchief, ſo that henceforth they were to wage War 
. with all the World, in [aly, and under the very Walls of Rome. 
XVIL. divide them. by Lotz Spain fe 
-ing Forces for that Year. were. decreed to. be ſtr Legions-of Romans, and as many of the 
-Allies.as tho/Gonfols ſaqald think Hits, with,as good, a Fleet as could be equipped... So 


/ The Provinces: were already. nominated-to. the Conſuls, but now they were ordered to 
il to Cornelius; to Sempronins, Africk and Sicily; The ſRand- 


4d Four and twenty thouſand: Roman Foot, and Eighteen thouſand Horle ; | 


hey: 


- of  Allies:Four. and forty.;thouſand Foot, - and Four thouſand Horſe, and Two hundred 
- and twenty: Galhes 1 


allies with. fve.courſe of -Qars on a fide, .and.twenty Barks fitted out. ., The 
reparations made, a Bill was preferred to the People, Whether they would Will and Command 


- War'to be declared- againſt-the. People of | Garthage which being paſs'd 1n. the affirmanve, 


;publick/Supplications: were obſerved chroughout-che City, wherein the People Pence the 
.ome- had Decreed. 
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The Forces were divided-between the Conſls, as followeth 3 Sempronins had the Condudt of 
two Legions, each conſiſting of Four thouſand Foot and Three hundred. Horſe; and of 
Sixteen thouſand Foot and One thouſand eight hundred Horſe, of the Confederate Forces ; 
and for Sea-ſervice, One hundred and fixty long Ships, and twelve Barks : With which 
ſtrength tor Sea and Land, he was ſent into Sicily, from thence to Invade Africk, if the 
other Conſul ſhould be able to keep Annibal out of Italy, To Cornelins were aflign'd the 
tewer Forces, becauſe L. Manlins the Prztor was ſent into Lombardy with a contiderable 
Army; eſpecially as to Ships, Cornelis had but a few, wiz. only Sixty Galliesof five Benches of 
Oars on a fide, becauſe it was ſuppoſed the Enemy would not come by Sea, nor any OCca- 
fion happen in thoſe parts for much Service on the Water. He had alſo with him two Le- 
y=4u of Roman Foot, with their juſt Complement of Horſe, and of the Allies Fourteen 
thouſand Foot, and Twelve hundred Horſe. In Lombardy, and the Coaſts of the River 
Po (call'd of old Ciſalpin a Gallia) there were two Roman Legions, and Fourteen thouſand 
of the Aſfociate-Infantry ; a Thouſand of their Horſe, and Six hundred of the Romans, 
_— _—— _ all broughe _ _—_ againſt the Carthaginians. | 
Things being thus 1n readineſs, that it night appear they proceeded with all the Forma- 
lities of Juſtice and the Law of Nations, before = —_—_ : ually begin the War, they AVE 
again ſent Ambaſſadors into Africk, employing therein 2. Fabius, M. Livins, L. /Emilins, 
C. Licinines, and 2. Bebins, Perſons n——_— both for their Age and Quality, whoſe Er- 
rand was, To demand of the Carthagimans, Whether or no it were by Publick Council and Or- 
der that Anmbal aſſaulted Saguntum? And if (as'twas believed they would) they ſhould avow 
the Action and juſtihie 1t, then to give them defiance, and declare open War againſt the 
People of Carthage. The Romans being arrived and admitted to Audience, after Q. Fabirs 
had made the aforeſaid Demand accordingto their Inſtructions,one of the chief only of the 
Carthaginiansmade him this anſwer: *As your former Ambaſly,O Romans,was vain & ground- 
* leſs, when you would needs have had Anmibal delivered up to you for Befieging Saguntum 
<* of his own head, ſo this, though it ſeem in Words more nuld and plaulble, is, in cruch, 
* more rude and affronting: Then was only Amnibal charged and demanded ; now we are 
* urged to own that as a Fault which is none, and then, as if we had confels'd a Crime, 
&* you ſhall require Satisfaction : But I muſt tell you, That you miſtake the Queſtion, which 
* 1s not, nor ought to be, Whether Saguntum was attack'd by private or publick Advice 2? 
« but, Whether juſtly or unjuſtly ? For whether 1t were done by our Commuſlion, or of his 
<* own head, 1s a matter that belongs to our cognizance, who only have the right of cha- 
« ſtizing our own Citizens for tranſgreſfling our Orders: All that we have to debate with 
*© you, 15, Whether it were not lawful for us to Inveſt that Town notwithſtanding the 
« League ? And {ince it pleaſes you, That we ſhould diſtinguiſh between what Comman- 
& ders do by Orders from the State, and what they attempt of themſelves ; we muſt re- 
© member you, That there was a League between us and you, concluded by your Con(ul 
& Luttatirs, wherein there 15 a Clauſe comprizing the Allies of both Parties, but not .a 
« word concerning the Saguntines, with whom you had then no Alliance. But afterwards, 
* in the Treaty with Aſ/drubal, the Saguntines were indeed excepted, againſt which I ſhall 
&« alledge nothing but what. you your ſelves have taught me; for you denyed your ſelves to 
* be any way obliged by that League that was made on your behalf by the ſaid Conlul 
& Luftatirs, becaule 1t was not done either by the Authority of the Senate, nor Command 
&* of the People; and therefore you would have another League drawn up anew, and en- 
« tred into by publick Afſſent : It therefore your Leagues are not binding to you, unleſs 
& concluded with your Approbation and Command, then nenther can this Treaty of 4/- = 
&* Jrubal's oblige us, which he entred 1nto not only without warrant from us, but even 
&* without our privity or knowledge. Forbear therefore theſe Diſcourles of Saguntum and 
&« Therus, and rok plain, what you have ſo long dehgned in your minds, 'T hat you are 
« reſolved upon any pretences to quarrel with us. Then 2. Fabius the Roman folding up 
the skire of his Gown : Here, quoth he, within this Lappet we offer you Peace and War, take 
which you will : At which word x all cryed out no leſs ſtoutly, Ever which you will your 
ſelf ; and when he letting looſe his Robe, had told them, Then there I denounce War againſt 
you : They all reply'd, We chearfully accept thereof, and doubt not but to manage it with as much 
Courage, as now we entertain the Tidings of it. | 
This dire Demand and down-right denunciation of War, the Romans thought more YT, 
for their Honor, than to ſtand arguing longer about the Right and Juſtice on't trom the 
Terms of the League, as well betore, as eſpecially now ſince Saguntum was deſtroyed. 
Though yet had it been a matter to be determined by Reaſoning, *twas plain on their fide ; 
for the League with Aſdrubal was not in the ſame Tenor, nor to be compared with that 
concluded by Lutatizs, fince that of Lutatizs had an expreſs Claule, that it ſhould hold 
good and firm, If the People of Rome ſhould approve it, but in Aſdrubals there was no ſuch 
Exception ; and beſides, as by tacite conſent tor ſo many years during his Life it was ap- 
proved of, ſo neither after his Death had they defired to have it altered. Yer ſtill, put cats 


they ſhould ſtand wholly to the firſt Treaty, the Sagunimes were therein ſufficiently com- 
Pp ' prehended 
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prehended under thoſe general Words, The Allies of both Parties excepted : For neither was 
it ſaid, The Allies that then were, nor, that none afterwards ſhould be received into Alliance. 
Since therefore they might by the Treaty aſſume new Afſociates, who can imagine it juſt 
or reaſonable either, That none ſhould be received into Amity for any merits whatſoever ; 
or that being once received, they ſhould not be Defended ? Provided, That no Allies of the 
Carthaginians ſhould be ſolicited to break with them; or having of their own accord revolted 
from them, ſhould be entertain'd into —_— by the Romans. The Roman Ambaſladors 
(according to their Inſtructions) went from Carthage into Spain, to vilit the ſeveral Cr 
cies there, to endeavor to draw them to their Confederacy, or alienate them from the Car- 
thaginians. "They addreſſed themſelves firſt to the Barguſians, by whom being courteouſly 
received, as weary of the Punick Government, they excited ſeveral petty Nations beyond 
Therns, to a deſire of Innovations. Then they came to the Yo!ſcians, whoſe ſhrewd An- 
ſwer (reported through all Spain) wholly averted the reſt of the People from joining with 
the Romans: For thus the eldeſt of their Council accoſted them : With what face can, you 
Romans, deſire 2e ſhould prefer your Amity before that of the Carthaginians ? Since, when the 
Saguntines had ſo done, they were by you their Allies more cruelly betrayed, than by their Ene- 
ies the Carthaginians deſtroy d ? For my part, I conceive you muſt go and ſeek you Confederates 
where the Calamities of Saguntum were never heard of : To the People of Spain, the yet ſmoak- 
ing Kuines of that miſerable City are, as a doleſome Example, ſo an illuſtrions Warning, That 
none ever hereafter repeſe confidence ou Roman Faith, or truſt to their Proteftion. Immediately 
they were commanded to depart the Volſcian Territories ; nor did they afterwards meet 
with any kinder Language in any Diet or Council 1n all Spam; fo that having in vain 
traverſed that Country, they went their ways into France. 

There they thought it a new and wer {ight, to ſee them all repair to Council in 
their Armor (for ſuch was the mode of the Country : ) But when, extolling the Valor 
and Glory of the People of Rome, and the Grandeur of ther Empire, the Ambaſſadors 
defired, They would not allow the Carthagimans (who were about to Invade Italy) a paſſage 
through their Dominions;ſuch a laughter and ſhout was ſet up,as could ſcarce be appeaſed by the 
Magiſtrates and Graver fort, /o ſilly and impudent a requeſt it ſeem'd to them, to think that the 
French would be ſuch Coxcombs, as rather than ſuffer the War to paſs into Italy, to turn it 
upon themſelves, and expoſe their own Country to be haraſſed and ruined for the ſake of Strangers. 
But at length the noiſe being quallified, this Anſwer was returned to the Ambaſladors : 
That neither the Romans had deſerved ſo well, nor the Carthaginians ſo ill at their bands, that 
#hey ſhould embroil themſelves or take Arms for the one, or againſt the other : But rather on the 
contrary they had receiu'd Intelligence, That the People of their Nation were by the Romans 
driven out of their antient Poſſeſſions in Italy, forced to pay Tribute, and treated with all ſorts of 
Outrages and Indignities. The ſame, or ſuch like Anfwers, they met with 1n the reſt of 
the French Aſſemblies; nor received any kind Entertainment or friendly. Language till 
they came to Marſeilles, from whom, being their Old Allies, and who had narrowlypry'd 
into all Intrigues, they underſtood, That Anmibal had already prepoſſeſſed the French ; but 
withal, That they were not like long to continue in good Terms with him (they were a People of 
ſuch a fierce and untrafable temper) unleſs continually be fed their Grandees with Gold, of which 
zhat Nation *s moſt greedy and covetons. Having thus paſs'd through, and amongſt the ſe- 
veral People of Spain and France, the Ambaſſadors return home to Rowe, quickly after 
the Conſuls were gone into their reſpe&tive Provinces, and found the Eyes ot the whole 
Cty altogether intent upon the fortune of the War; 1t being credibly related, That the 
Carthaginians had already paſs'd the River Iberws. h 

Annbal, after the taking of Saguntam, being retired to New Carthage for Winter-Quar- 
ters, and advertiſed of all that pais'd both at Rome and Carthage, and that he was look'd 
upon not only as the General, but the Promoter too, and ſole cauſe of the War ; ſo ſoon as 
he had divided and fold the reſt of the Pillage that remained, thought good now no longer 
©o conceal his Intentions, but aſſembled the Soldiers of the Spaniſh Nations, and thus di{- 
courſed them : © I believe even you your ſelves, Fellow Soldiers! cannot but ſee, that ha- 
* ving now reduc'd all the States of Spain to Obedience and Peace, we muſt either lay 
* down our Arms, and disband our ſelves, or transfer the War into other Lands; for ſo 
* ſhall theſe Nations flouriſh, not only with the advantages of Peace, but reap the fruits 
* of War and Victory, if we ſhall bravely endeavor to acquire both Riches and Glory from 
* others. Since therefore our Campaign 1s like ſhortly to he at a further diſtance, and it ts 
*uncertain when you may again have an opportunity to vifit your own homes, and what 
* there 1s dear to every one; therefore to ſuch of you as defire to go ſee your Families 
*and Friends, I am willing to give free Paſs-ports ; but withal, ſtrictly charge you, to be 
* back again here at the Rendezvous, early in the Spring, That then, the Gods being 
* our Aſtiſtants, we may go in hand with a War that cannot fail to yield us a plentiful 
* Harveſt of Wealth and Glory. There was not one, in a manner, to whom this 
free leave of viſiting 'their Native Homes, was not very welcome, becauſe they had al- 


ready a longing to ſee their Relations, which was encreaſed by the thoughts of being er) 
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moved to agreater diſtance from them. This reſt all Winter, between the Labors paſt and 
thoſe they were to undergo, refreſh'd as well their Minds as their Bodies, and prepared 
them to endure all fatigues as briskly as ever. 

In the very beginning of the Spring, according to the aforeſeid Edi&, they came again 
to a Rendezvous, and Annibal having taken a Muſter of all the Auxiliaries ſent from the 
ſeveral Nations ; Marching to Cadiz, there paid his old Vows to Hercules, and obliged him- 
ſelf in new ones, If the reſt of bis Undertakings ſhould ſucceed proſperonſy. And now di- 
viding his Cares,as well for a defenſive as >. A, War,leſt whilſthe with a tedious March 
by Land through Spain and France, went to Invade Italy, Africk ſhould lie naked and ex- 
poſed to the Romans , who eaſily from Sicily might croſs the Seas, and make a deſcent up- 
on the main Continent; he thought fit therefore to ſecure home, by ſending thither a grand 
Detachment, and 1n lieu thereof defired Recruits from Africk, eſpecially of Archers and 
Javelineers Iightly Armed, That as interchangable Pledges of Fidelity, the Africans might 
ſerve 1n Spain, and the Spaniards in Africk ; both like to prove the better Soldiers, by be- 
ing far from their own Countries. He ſent into Africk One thouſand three hundred eighty 
five Foot, armed with ſhort Targets, and Eight hundred and ſeventy Slingers of the Ba- 
learean Iles, and of Horſe mix'd of ſeveral Nations, One thouſand and two hundred, All 
which he ordered partly for a Gariſon for Carthage, and the reſt to be diſtributed through 
Africk as occaſion ſhould require; Likewiſe he deputed Commiſſioners into the ſeveral 
Cities to preſs Soldiers, of whom Four thouſand lefe&t Youths of the beſt Quality wers 
carryed to Carthage, both to ſtrengthen the Gariſon, and remain as Hoſtages. 

Nor was Spain in the mean time to be negleRed, eſpecially becauſe he was not-igno- 
rant that the Roman Ambaſſadors had gone their Circuit amongſt them to tamper with 
the Chief Perſons, and ſolicit them to a Revolt; he therefore committed the charge of 
that Province to his Brother Aſdrubal, a Perſon diligent and ſtout, and furniſh'd him with 
conſiderable Forces, for the moſt part tranſported our of Africk, viz. Eleven thouſand 
eight hundred and fifty African Foot, Three hundred Ligurians, Five hundred Balearians 
(or Slingers, from the Iles Majorca and Minorca :) To which Infantry was added the fol- 
lowing Horſe, viz. Three hundred Lybiphenicians (a mungril People, partly ſprung from 
the Carthaginians (who were of Phenicien Extract) add partly from the old Inhabitants of 
Libia or Africk) and of Numidians and Moors dwelling on the Sea-coaſt, One thouſand 
eight hundred, with a few ſmall Troops amounting to abour Two hundred, from the 
Ilergetes in Spain; and that nothing for Land-Service might be wanting, he alſo accom-- 
modated him with Fourteen Elephants : Furthermore con11dering, that 'twas probable the 
Romans would again chuſe ro make uſe of that fort of War, viz. Marine, whereby in the 
former Conteſt they chiefly got the Vietory ; he ordered him a Fleet to guard the Coaſts, 
conſiſting of Fifty Gallies of five banks of Oars apiece, two of four, and five of three 
_ of Oars; but only the five laſt, and Thirty two'of the firſt fort, were Man'd and 

tted out. 

From Cadiz the Army returned to their old Winter-Quarters at New Carthage, and from 
thence along by the City Etoviſa, to Iberus and the Sea-coaſt. There, 'tis reported, Anni- 
bal (aw 1n a Dream, 4 young Man, for ſhape and beauty Divine rather than Humane, who ſaid 
he was ſent by Jupiter to be has Guide mto Italy, and therefore bid him follow him, without ever 
looking bebind him, or turning his eyes to one ſide or tother; Which accordingly he did for a 
while, never looking either back or beſides him, but at laſt, that Curiotity natural to 
Man,wondering much and inquiſitive to know what it might be behind him, which he was 
ſo ſtrictly forbidden to behold, prevailed with him fo far, that he could not forbear turn- 
ing his eyes that way, where he ſaw a Serpent of a wonderful f1ze, all the way as i went, 
bearing down vaſt Woods and Groves before it, and immediatly followed a great ſtorm 
with dreadful Thunder-claps ; and when he ask*d the meaning of this confuſion and pro- 
digious fight, he was told, 'Tas the deſolation of Italy ; That therefore he ſhould go on in his 
Expedition and inquire no further, but ſuffer the Deſtinies to remain unveloped ' in their Natural 


obſcurity. 
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Overjoy'd with this Viſion, he Fords his Army over the River bers, divided into three XXII. 


Bodies, conliſting in all of Ninety thouſand Foot and Twelve thouſand Horſe, ſending 
ſome before, who with Preſents might conciliate the favor of the Gau/s (amongſt whom 
he was to pals) and alſo to diſcover the Paſſages of the Alps. Then he over-run the Iler- 
getes, Barguſians, and Auſetanians, and the Province of Lacetania [now the Biſhoprick of 
Barcelona which lies at the foot of the Pyrenaan Mountains: Over all which Tract he made 
Hanno Governor, that he might have at his Devotion thoſe Paſſes and Streights which 
join France to Spain, allowing him Ten thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horle to keep them 
in ſubje&tion. Whilſt now the Army was begun to be drawn into the Pyrenean Thickets 
and Hills,and the report ran more certainly current amongſt the Barbarous Auxiliaries,that 
'twas the Romans they were deligned to fight againſt, Three thouſand Foot of the _— 
ranes deſerted the Service, not ſo much terrified with the War, as at the tediouſneſs of the 
Journy, and the inſuperable paſſage of the _— Annibal being loth either to farce _ 
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back, or retain them againſt their Wills, leſt thereby he ſhould p_m—__ tho reſt that were 
as fierce and ſavage as they, to a mutiny, did of his own accord ſend home above Seven 
thouſand more, whom he perceived to be weary and have no ſtomach to the Service, pre- 
tending that the ſaid Carpetanes were alſodiſmiſs'd with his free conſent. 

But leſt lingering and idleneſs ſhould likewiſe debauch the Courage of the reſt, he pre- 
ſently paſſes the Pyrenean Hills, and Encamps before the Town Iliberis. The French, al- 
though they were told the War was deſigned only againſt 1raly, yet becauſe there was a re- 
port that the Spaniards on the other 6h of the Pyrenaan Mountains, were ſet upon and 
conquered by Force, and great Gariſons impoſed upon them, therefore the Heads of ſe- 
veral Nations, for fear of being Enſlav'd, betook themſelves to Arms, and Rendezvous'd 
at Rouſillos. OF which Annibal having advice, apprehending more the ſtop and lols of 
time, than their Arms, ſent Meſſengers to their ſeveral Princes and Chiets, That he in Per- 
ſen wculd have a Friendly Conference with them, and that the Meeting might be the more eaſie, 
They ſhould either advance nearer to Illeberis, or he go on further towards Rouſillon; For as he 
was ready with Foy to receive them into his Camp, ſo he would make no difficulty to venture him- 
ſelf amongſt them, ſince he came a Gueſt, not an Enemy into France, and was reſolyd, if they 
would but permit him, not to draw a Sword until he was entred Italy. Thus pals'd by Curriers 
between both Parties, but preſently after, the French Chiets remov'd towards 1/eberzs, and 


came willingly enough to Amnibal, as being before brib'd by his large Preſents, and fo gave . 


him free leave to march his Army through their Territories, under the Walls of Rou- 
fillon. 
In 7raly all this while they had no further News, than only that Annibal was paſs'd be- 
+qm Therus, which tidings was brought to Rome by the Envoys from Marſeilles; yet, as if 
e had already paſs'd the Alps, the Boii were revolted, and ſoliciting the In/abrians (thoſe of 
Milain) to join with them; which they did, not ſo much for the old grudge againſt the 
Romans, as becauſe they could not endure thoſe Colonies which were brought into the 
Ciſalpine Gallia, along the Banks of the Po, at Placentia and Cremona, So having ſuddenly 
taken Arms, they made an Incurſjon into thoſe parts, and gave ſuch a terrible Alarm, 
that not only the Ruſtick rabble, but even the Reman Trumvirs who were ſent thither to 
aftign and alot the Lands, not thinking themſelves ſafe within the Walls, fled ta Mrrina 
[at this day calld Modena] whoſe names are ſaid to be C. Lutatins, A. Serviins, and 
T. Amis, As for Lutatins there is no diſpute, but inſtead of A. Servilizs and T. An- 
2ins, ſome Chronicles have ©. Acilins and C. Herennizes ; others, P. Cornelius Aſina, and C. Pa- 
pirizes Maſo. It 1s alſo uncertain, whether it were the Ambaſſadors ſent to Expoſtulate with 
the Boji- that were abuſed, or whether it were only to the Trumvirs as they were mea- 
ſuring our the Ground that violence was offered. Whil'ſt they were belieg'd in Modena, 
the Enemy being both unskill'd in the Arts of affaulting Towns, and of all othersthe moſt 
cowardly and unapt for any Martial Exploits, knowing not how to do any thing but he 
idling before the Walls, did at laſt make Overtures for a Peace: But when Commiſlioners 
at their requeſt came out to Treat with them, they, contrary not only to the Law of Na- 
cions, but allo in violation of their preſent ſafe Condu&, detain'd them Priſoners, retuſing 
to releaſe them, unleis the Hoſtages they had formerly given were diſcharged. Intell:- 
ence hereof arriving at Rome, and that the Garifon at Modena was 1n danger, L. Manlizs 
the Prztor with great Indignation, and more haſt than good ſpeed, leads an Army thi- 
therwards. In thoſe days there were mighty Woods upon the Road, and tor the moſt part 
uninhabited, fo that venturing along there without his Scouts abroad, he fell into an Am- 
buſcade, and not without difficulty and great loſs of his Men, recovered the open Cham- 
pain Country, where he Entrench'd himſelf, and becauſe the Gauls | for theſe Bui were a 
Branch of that Nation] had not Courage to attack their Camp ; his Soldiers hearts were 
a little lightned, and yet would not but be ſenſible they had receiv'd a threwd Blow, and 
were much impaired. Then they began to March again, and as long as they were in the 
open Fields, no Enemy appear'd, but as ſoon as they catred another Woody place, fell up- 
on their Rear, cut off Eight hundred of their Men, and carryed away fix Colours, put- 
ting the whole Body into great Terror and Conſternation ; but as ſoon as they were got 
paſt thoſe pathleſs Thickets and Forreſts, both the Gauls ceaſed to molcſt them, and the 
Romans gave over their fears, who eafily defending themſelves in the open Country, made 
haſt to Tanetum, a Village on the Bank of the Po, where with Entrenchments and Works 
they caſt up, and ſupply of Proviſions ſent them down by the River, together with the al- 
fiſtance of thoſe Gauls call'd Brixians, they ſecured themſelves againſt the Enemy, whole 
multitudes were daily encreaſed. 

Afﬀeer this ſudden tumult was reported at Rome, and that the Senate was advertiſed, that 
beſides the Punick War, they were alſo hike to be embroil'd with the Gauls, they immediately 
1ſue out Orders, That C. Artilirs the Prator, with a compleat Roman Legion, and Five 
thouſand of the Alles liſted on a new Levy by the Conſul, ſhould go to relieve his Bro- 
ther Marlins, who accordingly march'd to Tanetum without any Encounter ; for upon news 
of his advance, the Enemy was frighted and fled. Alfo P. Cernelivs having newly raiſed 
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another Legion in the room of that which was ſent along with the Prztor, departed from 
Rome with {1xty long Ships, by the Coaſts of Tuſcany, Liguria, and within view of the 
Salyan Mountains, till he arrived at Marſeilles; and having landed his Men, Encamped by 
the neareſt mouth of the Rhone (for that River being devided, diſcharges it ſelf in ſeveral 
Channels into the Sea) ſcarce believing, That Amnibal was yet got over the Pyrenean 
Mountains, till adviſe came, that ho was already come up to the Rhoſne, and contriving to 
Tranſport his Army over it; wherefore, not knowing where he might encounter him, 
and for that his Men were {carce yet well recovered of their being Sea-ſick, he ſent out 
Three hundred choſen Horſe, with Marſeillian Guides, and ſome French Auxiliaries to dif. 
cover the poſture of the Enemy. Who having pacifed the reſt of the Nations, either 
fearing to ſtir, or brib'd with mony to be quiet, was now come to the Territories of the 


Volcans (People of Avignon) a potent Nation. that inhabit on both ſides of the Rhone, who 


nuſtruſting they ſhould not be able to keep off Arnibal from that part which lay beyond it, 
that they might ſecure the reſt by the advantage of the River, carryed: almoſt all they had 
to the other {1de, and there Poſted themſelves. The reſt of the Borderers on the River, as 
well as thoſe in whoſe Countries he quartered, Amnibal cafily prevail'd with co ſupply him 
with what Veſſels they had, and in building of new ones ; for both he was deſirous to ger 
his Army over as foon as poſlibly he could, and they were as willing to be rid of the 
burthen of Quartering ſo vaſt a multitude ; ſo that there was quickly got together a World 
of Lighters, Barges, and ſorry kind of Boats which the Country People had for their or- 
dinary uſe ; other new ones were alſo made, firſt by the French, out of the hallowed Trunks 
of Trees, and afterwards the Soldiers ſeeing how eafie it was, and that they had materials 
enough, fell ro making themſelves ſuch Canoo's, regarding no neatneſs, fo they would but 
float upon the Water, and carry them over and their Baggage. 


But when all things were in readineſs for cheir — the Enemy on the other XY VIE. 


{ide daunted them, for they covered all the Bank with Armed Men, both Horſe and Foot ; 
Amnibal, to give them a diverſion, orders Hanno the Son of Bomilcar, in the beginning of 
the Evening, with a ſtrong Detachment, moſt of them Spaniards, to march up the River 
one days journy, and getting over the River where he could find a convemiency, to marah 
round with all ſecrecy, that upon occaſion he might fall upon the back of the Enemy. The 
French Guides appointed for this Expedition, led him up almoſt Five and twenty nules, to 
a place where the River dividing it ſelf, made as 1t were a little I{land, and fo its Chan- 
nel became leſs deep, and afforded a convenient paſſage : Therefore cutting down Tim- 
ber in all haſt, chey built them Punts and flat-bottom'd Boats, to carry over both Men and 
Horſe; but many of the Spaniards made no more, but clap'd their Bucklers and Gloaths 
upon certain Leathern Bottles, ſat themſelves aloft thereon, and wafted over in a trice ; 
and the reſt of the Party upon Rafts and kind of Boats. Then they Encamp'd near the 
Rivers ſide, being weary both with their long march, and this hard work ; but after one 
days refreſhment, their Leader being intent upon his Deſ1gn, they advanc'd from thence, 
and gave notice by great {moaks that they were got over, and not far off; whereupon An- 
bal, that he might loſe no time, gave his Army the Signal to tranſport themſelves as faſt as 
they could. The Foot had their Wherries or Canoo's ready prepared and fitted, and a- 
bundance of Barges or large Veſſels placed up higher in the River, to break the force of 
the Current, and render 1t more {mooth and ſafe for the faid little Boats that paſs'd below 
them, carryed the Cavalry, except ſuch Horſes as ſwam croſs, as many empty ones did 
after the Veſſels, their Bridles being tyed to the Stern; but ſach as were ſaddled and 
harnaſſed to be ready tor preſent Service, were tranſported in the Barges or Ferry- 
Boats. 

The French in heaps ſtood upon the oppoſite Bank, with loud hooping, hallooing, and 
ſinging after their barbarous manner, clatcering their Targets over their Heads, and bran- 
diſhing their Weapons 1n their right hands; though.yer they were not a little ſtartled to 
ſee ſuch a power of Veſſels coming upon them, with the hideous roaring of the Water, 
and no leſs terrible ſhouts and clamors both of the Water-men and Soldiers, endeavoring 
to break through the Current, and of thoſe yet behind on the other Bank, encouraging 
their Fellows that were paſſing: But whilſt they were thus concern'd at the fight and 
noiſe before, a much more dreadful Out-cry aroſe behind their backs, Hamno having fur- 
prized their Camp, and preſently after was up at them with his Brigade; 1o that now they 
were aſtoniſh'd, and in equal danger on all f{1des, for they had not only a mighty power 
of Armed Men that were got on Land from the Veſlels, to deal with, but allo an unex- 

eted Army furiouſly charging them in the Rear: The French, after they had made 
Fead a while, and found all reſiſtance vain, where they ſpyed the Coaſt moſt clear, broke 
through, and ſo in great fear fled ſeveral ways into their reſpe&ive Towns and Vllages. 
Annibal then at leiſure wafting over the reſt of his Forces, contemning now all French 1n- 
terruptions, Encamped himſelf: For tranſporting the Elephants, I ſuppoſe there might be 
ſeveral devices propoſed, becauſe 'tis variouſly related; ſome ſay, That having brought 
them altogether to the Bank, one of the wildeſt and fierceſt of them being purpoſely = 
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voked and enraged by his Keeper, when he run at him, the Fellow, as to fave himſelf, 

took the Water, and the Beaſt in that fury followed him as he ſwam, thereby drawin 

after him all the whole drove to do the like ; and as any of them fearing the depth fail 
to wade, the very force of the Stream carryed them downwards till they came to the other 

Bank. But it is more credibly related, That they were conveyed over in Veſſels, which as 

it was ſafer counſel before it was practiſed, ſo when 'twas done, was more ealie to be be- 

lieved : They made (theſe Authors ſay) a very large Raft of Two hundred foot long, and 
fifty broad, which, that it might not be carryed away with the Current, they fel with 
ſtrong Ropes on the upper part to the Bank, and covered it over with Turfs and Earth 
like a Bridge, that the Beaſts might boldly venture on it as on firm Ground : To the far- 
theſt fide of this, was join'd very even, .a Ferry-boat of the ſame breadth, but only One 
hundred foot long, fitted to paſs the River; then the Elephants being driven along upon 
the firſt fix'd Boat, as in an High-way, their Females formoſt, when as many as *rwas 

__ convenient were palsd into the ſecond, preſently the ſame was looſned, and fo 

tow'd away by certain Gallies to the other ſhore. Thus when the firſt were landed, they 
went back and fetch'd more, till they had them all ; whilſt they were on the long Bridge 
they ſhew'd no fear, but when the Barge was put off, and they parted from their fel- 
lows into the broad River, they were a little troubleſom, by thronging one another, 
thoſe on the autfide giving back as much as they could from the Water, until at laſt ſeeing 
nothing but Water all round, the very fear made them be quiet; yer ſome few were 1o 
unruly, that they fell into the River, but by reaſon of their bulk and heavineſs Rood firm 
againſt the Torrent, and caſting their Keepers, by wading warily where it was Fordable,- 

_ got ſafe to Land. . 

XXIX. Whilſt the Elephants were Ferrying over, Annibal ſent out Five hundred Numidian 
Horſe to diſcover the Romans Camp, Where they were? of what —_ * and what they 
intended ? This Party, the Three hundred Reman Horſe ſent out upon the like Errand from 
the mouth of the Rhone, as aforeſaid, happened to encounter with; between whom hap- 
pened a Skirmiſh more fterce and bloody than could be expeed from the ſmalneſs of their 
numbers,for beſides many wounded,there were kill'd out-rzght near upon as many on the one 
fideas the other ; but juſt as the Romans were almoſt tyred out and ſpent, the fear and flight 
of the Enemy, yielded them the Victory : Of the Numidians who were worſted, were killd 
above Two hundred ; and of the Remans {ide who were Vitors, One hundred and ſixty, 
but ſome of them French, that they had took with them for their Guides and aſfliſtants : 
As this was the firſt Hanſel, fo it may well be accounted an Omen of the whole War that 
followed, portending as in the end and upon the whole matter, a proſperous event to the 
Romans, ſo likewiſe that it was to be doubtfully diſputed, and with great hazard and flaugh- 
ter. The Confli& thus over, each Party return'd to their own Army. : 

Now as Scipio could not reſolve what Meaſures to take, but as he found the Enemy to 
ſhape his courſe ; ſo neither was Amibal yet certainly determined, whether he ſhould pur- 
fue his intended march for Italy, or fight the Roman Army that was now ſo near him ; bur 
he was diverted wholly from engaging at preſent, by the arrival of Ambaſſadors from the 
Boiz, and of Matalaus a petty King amongſt them, who offered to be both his Guides in 
his Journy to Italy, and ſharers with him in all dangers, affirming, That in their opinion his 

{t way was to begin the War, with his ſtrength intire, and unweakned by any other 
Service. The main Body of his Army had no ſmall apprehenfions of the Enemy they 
were to cope with,for the remembrance of the former ſharp and tedious War, was not yet 
obliterated. But much more did they dread fo vaſt a Journy, and the thoughts of the 
= s, Whoſe very name to Men altogether unacquainted in thoſe parts, was very ter- 
TIDIC. 2 

XXX. JAmnibal therefore having fix'd his Reſolutions to goon, and march dire&tly for 7raly, calls 

his Soldiers to an Aſſembly, and partly by reproof, and partly by encouragement, endea- 

vors to prepare their Spirits for the Expedition, in an Oration to this effe : Icammor but ad- 
mire, Gentlemen Soldiers ! what ſtrange and ſudden fear hath of late invaded your Breaſts, which 
ever heretofore have been utter ſtrangers to that Womaniſh Paſſion. You have ſerved in the Wars 
fo many years, and always Vittorions ; who left not Spain till you had rendred all its ſeveral Na- 
tions, and that vaſt Tratt of Land which reaches from Sea to Sea, Tributaries and Vaſſals to 
Carthage ; you who took the Romans,demanding all that were at the Siege of Saguntum to be deli- 
wered up to them as Malefafors and Slaves, in ſo much ſcorn and indignation, that you paſs'd 
the Iberus full of generous Reſolves, not only to chaſtize that Inſolence, but even root out the Ro- 
man name from under Heaven, and for ever Enfranchize the World from their Tyranny ; and in 
order to ſo glorious a deſign, did then declare, You would think no March too long , though it ſhould 
be even from the ſetting to the riſing of the Sun; yet- after you now ſee the far greater part of 
your Fourny already diſpatch'd, The Pyrenzan Hills and Thickets, amongſt fierce and deſperate 
Nations, happily ſurmounted ; that we have paſs d over the great River Rhoine, notwithfanding 
either the rapid fierceneſs of its Current, or thoſe thouſands of French which ſtood armed on its | 


Banks to hinder us : Now that we are got within ſight of the Alps, the other ſide of you is 
| | Italy, 
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Italy, Will ye faint and lan guiſh with a lazy Cowardize, when you are even upon the very Gates 
of your Enemy ? What Monſters do you fanſie theſe Alps to be ? They are nothing in the World but 
a parcel of high Hills ; and ſuppoſe them a little higher than the Clifts of the Pyrenzans, there x 
no Land (Tam ſure) that reaches up to Heaven, nor any place for Men unſuperable: Theſe wery 
Alps are Inhabited, they are Plowed and Tilled like the reſt of the Earth, and both breed and 
feed great numbers of Cattel, and other living Creatures: Are they indeed acceſſible and to be paſs d 
by a few, but unpaſſable to whole Armies? rather the more they are in company, the more belp- 
ful they muſt needs be to each other: Theſe very Ambaſſadors you ſee here lately arrivd, have no 
wings, nor did they fly-over the towering tops of the Alps ; nor were their Anceſtors born and bred 
there, but ſtrangers, that with their Wives and Children, after the manner of thoſe that ſeek 
new Countries to Inhabit, did often in vaſt multitudes ſafely Troop over theſe Mountains, to dwell 
7 the more pleaſant and plentiful Plains of Italy : What ſhould there be unpaſſable or impoſſible 
to a Soidier, carrying no burden but his Arms? What pams did ye take, what dangers and ha- 
zards did you freely expoſe your ſelves unto daily for eight long months together, for the taking of 
Saguntum ? and now when you are going to conquer Rome, when the reward of your Travel 1s 
m0 leſs than a City that zs Miſtris of the IWorld : Shall any thing ſeem ſo hard or difficult as to 
ſtop your March, or divert your Courage from ſuch glorions hopes ? Shall it be ſaid, That the Gauls 
heretofore by main force made themſelves Maſters of that wery place, which the Carthaginians 
n0w deſpair of being able to get at ? You muſt therefore either ſhamefully confeſs your ſelves inferior 
for valor and ſpirit, to a Nation that of late days you have ſo often vanquiſh'd; or elſe never hope 
for, or think of any other end of your March, until you come to thoſe fair Fields that lie between 
Tyber and the Walls of Rome. 

Having with ſuch Diſcourſes rais'd the hearts of his Soldiers, he ordered them to be- XXX, 
take themſelves to reſt, refreſh their Bodies, and prepare for their March. The next day 
crofling from the Banks of the Rhone, he advanc'd towards the Inland parts of France, not 
becauſe that was the direter Road to the Alps, but becauſe the further off he was from 
the Sea-{1de, the more out of danger he ſhould be of meeting the Romans, with whom he 
reſolv'd nor to fight (1f he could avoid 1t) till he got into Traly : After four days march he 
came to a kind of an Ifland made by the two Rivers, the Sane and. the Rhone, which 
ifſuing out of different parts of the Alps, after they have in ſeveral Courſes ran through 
a good part of the Country, there at length fall together and unite their Streams, and the 
Meadows lying between them are called, The Iſle. Not far from thence inhabit the Allo- 
broges | People of Dauphinois and Savoy] a Nation even {o long ago inferior to none in 
France, either for Wealth or Power, but atthat Juncture at variance amongſt themlelves, 
occalion'd by two Brothers contending for the Crown : The elder (whoſe name was 
Brancus, and had before enjoyed the Kingdom) being Depoſed and Juſtled out of the 
Throne by a younger, and a luſty crew of the Youth of his Fa&tion, who had more 
Might, though leſs Right on their fide. This Quarrel was referr'd to Amibals Arbitra- 
ment, as ſeaſonably as he could wiſh, who made a very Juſt Award, and no other than 
what the Senate and Nobles would have given, viz. That the Elder Brother ſhould be reſtored 
to his Kingdom, and all Animoſities be buryed in Oblivion : For which good Office, = plen- 
rifully furnmiſh'd him with all forts of Proviſions, and eſpecially Cloaths, which he thought 
fit to provide before-hand, by reaſon of the ſad reports he heard of the extremity of cold 
he wall expect to meet with on the 41ps. ; : 

Having ſettled the Differences amongſt the Allobroges, purſuing his Journey to the Alps, 
he paſs'd not ſtraight forward, but turn'd towards the left hand to the Tricaſtims, and from 
thence by the Territories of the Yocontians into the Country of the Tricorians, meeting 
with no obſtacle all the way until he came to the Durance; a River hkewiſe flowing out 
of the Alps, but the moſt difficult tobe paſs'd over of any 1n all France ; for though it 
carries a vaſt quantity of Water, yet 'tis no way Navigable, nor will bear any Vellel, be- 
cauſe being kept within no certain Banks, it runs at once in ſeveral different Channels, 
and not always the ſame, but is continually caſting up new Shelves and Heaps, and 
making new deep Paſlages and Whirl-pits in the Ground (which renders it very unſafe 
and difficult for a Foot-man to wade through it) beſides the Torrent rolling down perpe- 
tually great ſtones, and vaſt quantities of pibbles and gravel, makes it yet more dan- 

erous: It chanc'd too at that time to Q higher than ordinary, by reaſon of ſome 
ſhowers that had lately faln, ſo that much ado they had to get over it, being no leſs dit- 
couraged by their own fears and uncertain out-crys as they paſs'd through it, than by diffi- 
| culties of the place it ſelf. 

P. Cornelius the Conſul, about three days after Amnibal diflodg'd from the Banks of the XX XI.. 
Rhone, came up with his Army in excellent order to the place where the Enemy _ 
Encamped,reſolv'd immedaatly to have given them Battel: But finding the Works deſerted, 
and that *twas unlikely he ſhould cafily come up with them who had 1o far got the ſtart ot 
| him, returned to his Ships at Sea, hoping for a ſafer and more ſeaſonable opportunity of 
| Encountring Amibal as he deſcended from the Alps. But that his Province,Spaim,might not 
be left altogether naked of Roman Succors, he nt his Brother Cy, Scipio with the greater 
part 
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part of the Forces againſt A/drubal, with Commiſſion not only to defend their old Allies, 
and conciliate new ones, but to drive A/drubal out of the Country, whil'ſt he himſelf with 
a very {mall Company return'd to Gezoo, with intent to guard 1aly with that Army which 
lay Quartered about the Po. Ny ne oy 

Amnibal, from the River Durance, march'd chiefly through the Champion Countries with- 
out any diſturbance from the Inhabitants, to the foot of the Alps; which Mountains, 
though they had heard much of before by report (which 1s wont to make things that are 
uncertain to us, ſeem much greater or more terrible than they are in truth) yet ſeeing 
now near hand their prodigious heighth, cap'd with Snows, that ſegem'd almoſt intermingled 
with the Heavens themſelves. The rude miſ-ſhapen Cottages but on the fides of ſteep 
Rocks, that over-look'd the Clouds ; the Cattel, Sheep, Oxen and Horlſes fing'd with cold; 
the People barbarous, and with long ſhagg'd hair l:ke Savages: In a'word, all things living 
or inanimate parched, and ſtiff with continual Froſts, and nothing to be ſeen but a gene- 
ral Scene of deformity and horror ; the near proſpect, I ſay, of all this, renewed his Sol- 
diers fears ; and to encreaſe their apprehenfions of danger, my were no ſooner marching 
up the firſt Aſcents, but there appeared, ſetting over their heads, multitudes'of the Moun- 
taineers who had ſeized the Hills, who if they had lain in Ambulcade in the interjacent 
Vallies, and all at once charg'd upon them, muſt needs have done great execution. Amnni- 
bat hereupon orders his Enfigns to make an Halt, ſends out ſome French to view the Ground 
before, by whom, underſtanding there was no pong that way, he pitch'd his Camp a- 
mongſt thoſe craggy ſeep rough places, upon as large and plain a Valley as he could find: 
By the ſame French Scouts (who not much differing in Language or Looks from the other 
Gauls that dwelt in the Mountains, could eaſily mix themſelves amongſt them) he was in- 
formed, That they only guarded the Hills in the day time, but in the night every one ſlipd away 
to bis own harbor. Therefore having for one whole day made ſeveral Bravado's and Pa- 
rades, as if he would openly force his Paſſage ; towards night he retreats back again to his 
Camp : but in the evening as ſoon as he perceived the Enemy were gone home from off 
their Guards, making abundance of Fires in the Camp for ſhew, more than were neceſ- 
ſary for thoſe that were to ſtay there, and leaving with the Cavalry the Bag and Baggage, 
_ moſt of the Infantry, himſelf in Perſon, taking with him the moſt active and nim- 
bleſt of his Army, and fuch as were moſt lightly Arm'd, 1n an inſtant gor through the 
_— "2 con , and Poſted himſelf on thoſe very Hills, which the Enemy was before 
poſleſt of. 

As ſoon as *twas day, the reſt of his Army diflodg'd and began their March : At the 
ſame time the Mountaineers at their uſual Signal, repairing from their Forts towards their 
place of Guard, ſeeing ſome of the Enemies had already made themſelves Maſters thereof, 
and others haſtening thither, were extreamly daunted, and for a while ſtood as Men aſte- 
niſh'd; but afterwards, perceiving Annibals Soldiers embarraſs'd 1n the Streights, and diſor- 
dered 1n their March, the Horſes being wonderfully frighted, imagined, that if they could 
but add a little to that terror, it might be enough to deſtroy them, and therefore to alarm 
them ran up.and down hke mad, over-thwart the Rocks, and through blind Paſlages 
with which they were well acquainted, ſo that henceforth the Punicks were at once 1n- 
commoded, both with the inconvemiencies and dangers of the Paſſage, and the attacks of 
theſe lurking ſtraglers; yet ſtill there was more ado amongſt themſelves (whilſt every 
one {trove who ſhould firſt eſcape the danger) than with oo Enemy. But indeed, no- 
thing troubled and diſcompoſed the Army ſo much as their own Horſes, which, with the 
various ſhouts and out-cries, redoubled by the Eccho's between the Rocks and the Vallics, 
were continually ſtartled; and if any of them happened to be ſtruck or wounded, they 
would keep ſuch a flinging about on thoſe narrow Precipices, that they overthrew and 
made great havock both of Men and all ſorts of Carriages : Beſides, the throng was ſo 
great, and the Streights on both ſides ſo ſteep and craggy, that many Men were joſtled 

own head-long a mighty heighth, and ſome of them 1n their Armor ; but eſpecially the 
Sumpter-Horſes, and Beaſts - carriage, by reaſon of their heavy Loading, were tumbled 
down with their Packs, making an horrible rumbling from one Rock to another, as if it 


were the fall of ſome Caſtle or great Building. All which, though a very grievous ſpe- 


acle, yet Amnibalzfor a while look'd on, and kept the party that was with him together, 
until he ſaw his Army, by the continual peltings and diſturbances of the Enemy, put into 
{uch diforder, that he was afraid they would leave their Carriages and Baggages behind 
them, which being loſt, all his labor would be in vain : To prevent therefore this miſchief, 
he ran down from the upper Ground, and with a ſmart Champ quickly ſent packing all 
the Mountaineers, but therewith encreaſed at firſt the tumulr — his own Men; 


however, in a moment that was over, when they found their Paſſage now free from the 
troubleſom interruptions and clamors of the Enemy, and (ſo, filently and at their leiſure 
march'd all through that narrow Paſs. After which he took a Caſtle (the chief Fort in 
thoſe parts) and ſeveral neighboring Villages, and with the Cattel there taken Feaſted his 
Army tor three days together, in which ſpace being not at all hindred by the Inhabitancs, 

nar 
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nor ſo very miuch encumbred with the difficulties of the Ways, he had made a pretty con- 


{iderabls progreſs in his Journy. 


They came next to a Coaſt well Peopled for ſfach Mountainous places; Here Amibal XXXIV. 


was like to have been over-match'd, not by open Force, but in his own Arts, fraud-and am- 
buſh. Certain antient Perſons, Governors of Caſtles, come to him as Agents from the 
Country, telling him, That being better inſtrufed by the uſeful examples of other Mens misfor- 
tunes, they had made choice rather to try the Friendſhip, than tempt the force of the Carthaginian 
Arms, and therefore ſhould readily obey whatever he ſhould command, entreating, That he would 
be pleaſed to accept of ſuch mean Proviſions as they were able to afford, together with Guides for 
his Fourny, and Hoſt ages for the true performance of what they promiſed. Annihal , neither 
over-haſtily believing them, nor churlihly ſlighting the Overture, leſt they ſhould then 
prove his open Enenues, gave them good Language, receiv'd their Hoſtages, made-uſe of 
what Provifions they brought in, and followed their Guides, but in good order, and with 
caution as 1n an Enemies Country. In the Van-guard were the Elephants and Cavalry ; 
next he himſelf in Perſon with the Flower of his Foot, diligently looking round about 
' with a watchful Eye. When at laſt they were entred into a narrow Paſs, that on one fide 
lay under a ſteep Hill which commanded it, the barbarous people ſtarted up out of their 
Ambuſh, and all at once Charg'd them Front and Rear, with Weapons from a diſtance, 
and clole blows, and alſo rolling down vaſt Stones upon them as they march'd ; but the 
greateſt number came behind upon their backs, againſt whom the Foot faced about, and 
undoubtedly, if his Rear had not been very ſtrongly guarded, he had that day received a 
notable Overthrow; for even as 'twas, they were reduc'd to an extremity of danger, and 
the very brink of ruine, for whilſt Arnibal delayd to advance with his Diviſion into the 
Streights, for that he had not left any Succors in the Rear-guard to ſecure the Foot, as he 
himſelf was a defence to the Horſe, the Mountaineers came over-thwart and flank'd them, 
- and breaking through the Files, croſs'd upon him and beſet the way before him, fo that 
he was forc'd for one night to take up his Lodging there, without either Horſe or Bag- 


gage. 


The next day the barbarous People making their Incurſions more faintly, he joined his xxx. 


Forces, and got clear of that Streight, not without conſiderable loſs (but more of Horſes 
than Men.) Thenceforwards the Meuntaineers, not in a poſture of War, but rather like 
Robbers, moleſted them by falling on ſome of the Van, and art other times picking up 
ſtraglers in the Rear, as each place gave opportunity, or the careleſsneſs of his Men admi- 
niſtred occaſion. The Elephants in the Front, as they could march but (lowly through thoſe 
narrow Paſſages, ſo where they went they ſecured thoſe about them, becauſe the Enemy 
having never ſeen ſuch huge Creatures before, durſt not come near them. - On the ninth 


day he got to the top of the Alps, having been forc'd to march for the moſt part through 


laces before untrodden, and often wandring out of the way; either by the treachery of 
hs Guides, or when they durſt not truſt them, by marching into Vallies that promiſed 
fair, and guefling the way at a venture: Here he lay Encamped two days to refreſh his 
Soldiers, wearied out with the toil of clambering up thither, and the frequent Skirmithes 
and continual Alarms they had had; and ſeveral of the Sumpter-horſes loſt in the Paſſage, 
following the track of the Army, came up tothem. But as they were thus over-toil'd with 
tedious Travel, a new diſaſter happened by the falling of a deep Snow, For the Plejades 
were now come to ſet with the Sun [which happens 1n thoſe parts about the muddle of 
November] and Winter haſtned on apace. When therefore at break of day the Standards 
began to advance, the Army march'd very heavily through the Snow, which covered all the 
Ground very thick, and faintheartedneſs and deſpair ſeenr'd to appearin every mans counte- 
nance; Annibal marching a pretty way before the Standards up into a certain P:omontory, 
yielding a long proſpect all about, commanded his Soldiers to Hault, and there ſhewed them 
Traly, and the goodly Champian Fields about the Po, that lye under that fide of the Alpine 
Hills, telling them, That now they had mounted not only the Walls of Italy, but even thoſe of the 
City Rome; that the reſt of their march would be plain , and all the way downhill, and that af- 
ter one or two bruſhes at moſt, they ſhould be abſolute Maſters of the Bulwark and Metropolis of 
Traly. Then more chearfully did they march on, no Enemy troubling them-unleſs by petty 
Robberies upon an advantage. Yet their deſcent was indeed more difficult than their get- 
ting.up (for as the Alps on the Italian f1de are ſhorter, ſo they are more ſteep and ſtrait) 
all the way being almoſt a Precipice, narrow, and ſo {hippery, that as they could hardly 
keep themſelves from tumbling, 1o if they did but happen to ſtumble never fo little, there 
was no recovering their foot-hold, but both Horſes and Men fell down one on the top of 
he other. : 
: But after this, they came to a Rock much more difficult to paſs, for the crags thereof 
were ſo ſteep down-right, that ſcarce the nimbleſt Soldier, though not ar all encumbred 
with Arms or Baggage, could creep down it, do whathe could to catch hold with his hands 
on the twigs and ſhrubs that grew abour it; this place being before by Nature a kind: of 
Precipice, by a late vaſt fall of Earth near a thouſand foot Iugh, was rendred yet more 
Qq | abrupt ; 
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abrupt. There the Horſe-men making a ſtop as if they had been come to their Journys 
end, and Amnibal admiring why they did not march on, word was brought him, That 'rwas 
impoſſible for them to go any further that way ; which he himſelf going in Perſon to view 1t, 
found to be too true, and that he muſt of neceſlity fetch a compaſs about, through places 
where no Road lay, and whnch had never yet been trodden ; for here there was no going 
on further; for whereas over the old untouch'd Snow, there was new faln, in which being 
not very deep, their feet as they went eafily made impreſſion, but when the ſame with the 
trampling x ſach a multitude of Men and Horſes, was thaw'd, they were fain to go up- 
on the bare Ice underneath, and through the ſlabby Liquor of the melting Snow o'th' top : 
There a ſad and untoward ſtrugling they had, for as they could not tread ſure upon the 
{lippery Ice, eſpecially being fo very ſteep, ſo when they fell, 1f they went to get upby the 
help either of their hands or knees, down they came again ; nor were there any ſtumps or 
twigs whereon they might take hold or ſtay either hand or foot ; and as for the poor Beaſts, 
all they could do was to. tumble and wallow on the glaſly Ice and {labby Snow, and ſome- 
times being faln, with their flinging to and fro, and endeavoring with their hoofs to take 
faſter hold, they would break intothe hard congealed Snow underneath, and fo ſick faſt 
as if they had been caught in a Trap. | : 
SxxXvii Ac laſt, when both Man and Beaſt were quite tyred out, and all with ſtrugling to no 
purpoſe, they Encamped on the top of anHill, having firſt, with much ado, cleared the 
place for that purpoſe, ſuch abundance of Snow there was to be ſhovell'd away; after 
which, the Soldiers were ſet to work upon a Rock, through which anly they could hope 
for a Paſſage, and in order thereunto having fell'd abundance of huge Trees thereabouts, 
and made a mighty Pile of Wood againſt it, when the Wind blew frelh to encreaſle the firs, 
they ſet it a burning ; and when the Rock was thus made red hot, they poured Vinegar 
upon it to ſoften it, and fo with their Pick-Axes and other Tools, wrought it away, an@ 
with little winding Paths made a paſſage both for their Horſe and Elephants. This work 
took them up four days, by which time their Horſes were almoſt ſtarv'd 3 tor the tops of 
the Mountains are generally bare of Graſs, or if there were any, *twas covered up with 
the Snow ; but the Vallies have ſome little Banks lying towards the Sun, and Rivers with- 
al near the Woods, convenient for Habitations; there the Horſe were pur out to graſs, and 
twodays reſt allowed the Army to refreſh them aftsr their hard labor on the Rock; from 
thence they deſcended into a plain Champian Country, and found both their March more 
eaite and pleaſant, and the Inhabitants more humane and tractable. — 
RXXVUT. Theſe are the chief Occurrents of this tedious and renowned March : They entring in- 
to 1taly the fifth month after their advance from New Carthage (as ſome write) having 1n 
Fifteen days paſs'd over the whole 4/ps. What Forces Anmbal had when he arriv'd in 
Traly, is variouſly related by Hiſtorians ; they that ſpeak wth the moſt, mention One hun- 
dred thouſand Foot, and Twenty thouſand Horſe ; they that make the leaſt on't, fay, but | 
Twenty thouſand Foot and bo hed Horſe. L. Cincizs Alimentas, an Author of great [ 
Authority, and who avers that himſelf was taken Priſoner by Amnibal, would ſatishe us, 
bur that he ſets down the number confuſedly, by adding to the reſt the Gauls and Liguri- 
ans that join'd him after he came down the Alps ; for with them he counts Annibals Army 
© confiſt of Erghty thouſand Foot and Ten thouſand Horle (yet *tis probable that from all 
Parts there came more thither than ſo, which 15 alſo atteſted by ſome Writers :.) The ſame 
Author relates, that he had it from Armnibal himſelf, That after be had paſſed the Rhone, 
be loſt ſix and thirty thouſand Men, and a vaſt number of Horſes and other Cattel, eſpecially on | 
zbe Coaſts of Piedmont, which Nation lay next to the Ciſalpine Gauls as he went down into | 
Taly, Whuch being a thing generally agreed, I ſo much the more admire how 1t comes | 
to be made a diſpute, on whuch fide he paſs'd the Alps, and that it ſhould be commonl 
believed, That he went over the place called Perninum, and that the top of the Alps was fo 
called, quaſi Peninum, a Penis, from this march of the Carthaginians : Celizs ſays, hetook 
his way over the top of Cremon ; but as either of both thoſe Paſſes would have brought 
him not amongſt the Piedmontez,, but through the Mountains of the Salaſſi, to the Gauls 
Called Libuans ; ſo neither 1s 1t probable that thoſe Roads into France were open or known 
{o long ago, conſidering that which led to Perninum was environed with fierce and barba- 
rous People, half Germans; and certain it 1s E the allufhon of the Name ſhould ſeem of 
any weight) That the YVeragrians who inhabit that very Peak, know nothing of its being cal- 
led ſo from any march of the Punics that way, but from a certain Conſecrated Place on the wery 7 
ridge l the Hill, which the Mountaineers uſe to call Penninum. | 
XXXIX. lt fell out very opportunely to favor 4mibals firſt proceedings, That the People of Pied- | 
mont, the next Nation he came to, were at that time engaged in Wars with the Milameis ; | 
nor could he conveniently affiſt either party, being butſie in refreſhing his Army, that now | 
grew more ſenſible of the harms they had received by the rigours of their March, than 
before whilſt they actually labored under them; for eaſe after ſuch toil, ſudden plenty up- 
on pining ſcarcity, and good and delicate keeping after all kind of ſordid naſtineſs, had 
ſtrangely diſordered their Bodigs. Which Confiderations moved P. Cornelize the Conlul, as 
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foon as he was arrived at Piſs, and had received from Manlins Attilins the new raiſed Ar- 
my (though yet trembling under the diſgrace of their late overthrows) [by the Boians and 
Gauls]to haſten towards the Banks of the Po, that he might fight the Enemy before they 
were well recruited : But by that time he got to Placentia, Amnibal had removed his 
Camp, and by force taken one, and that the chief City of the Piedmonteſe, becaule it had 
{lighted his Friendſhip; likewiſe the Gauls about the Po, out of inclination as well as fear, 
were to have join'd with him, had not the ſudden arrival of the Conſul retain'd them in 
obedience, juſt as they were ſtudying a fit time and occaſion for a revolt : At the ſame 
inſtant Aznibal had quitted Piedmont, and come. amongſt the ſaid Gauls, imagining, thac 
ſtanding 1n this wavering. poſture they might eafily be made comply with him, when he 
was once preſent on the place. The Armies were now almoſt within fight of each other, 
and two Generals met, who though as yet not throughly known to one another, had not- 
withſtanding an high eſteem of each others Parts and Conduct ; for the name of Annibal 
had been famous amongſt the Romans, even before the deſtruction of Saguntum ; and 
Annibal could not but believe Scipio to be ſome excellent Perſon, if it were for no other 
reaſon but this, That he above all others, was choſen out to be Commander in Chief a- 
gainſt him ; and that which further encreaſed their mutual value of each other, was, That 
Scipio on the one f1de who was left behind in France, ſhould be here ready to encounter 
Annibal as ſoon as he came into Traly ; and on the other fide, That 4rnibal ſhould not only 
have the Courage to attempt, but the Fortune to accompliſh ſo daring an Expedition over 
the Alps. However, Scipio to prevent the Enemy from croſling the Po before him, re- 
moved his Quarters to the River Tzcinzs, and to hearten on his Soldiers before he tought, 
made an Oration to them to this effect. | 

* If I were now to lead the ſame Army intothe Field which IT had with me in France, T 
* would ſpare my pains of ſpeaking to you. For what need would there be of encouraging 
* Rhetorick, either to that Cavalry which ſo gallantly routed the Enemies Troops on the 
* Banks of the Rhone ? or to thoſe Legions with whom I purſued this very Enemy, whoſe 


* Retreat and declining to come to a Battel, I took to be an acknowledgment of our Vi- 
* ory? But ſince that Army as 1t was levyed for Spain, does ſtill under my Command, 


« but the immediate Conduct of my Brother Cm. Scipo, continue there, where the Senate 
« and People of Rome have thought fit to employ them ; That you might have a Con- 
« ſul for your General againſt Amnibal and his Carthaginians ; T have of my own free will 
«© offered my ſelf to this Service. Being therefore a new Commander to you, and you new 
& Soldiers to me, I think 1t not amiſs to expreſs my ſelf in a few words to you all, that 
&« ye may not be ignorant what kind of War you are engaged in, nor of the quality of 
« the Enemy. Youare, Gentlemen! to fight with a parcel of People, whom already in the 


« former War you have Routed and Defeated both by Sea and Land; a People, that for 


« theſe twenty Years have been your Tributaries, and from whom you conquered Sicily 
« 1nd Sardinia, and hold them to this day by the Law of Arms, as the juſt Rewards of 
« your Valour, and Trophies of your Victories. Therefore I doubt not, but in this Di- 
© ſpute both you and they will be no otherwiſe affected than as Conquerors, and Perſons 
«© cruſh'd and vanquih'd are wont to be, when they meet together ; nor 1s 1t their Con- 
< rage, but their Neceflicy that brings them on now to Fight, unleſs you can believe that 
&« thoſe who durſt not venture an Engagement whilſt their Army was ſound and entire, 
« (hould be ſo wonderfully encouraged by the loſs of two parts both of their Horſe and 
& Foot 1n their paſſage through the Alps (tor more are periſh'd there, than reman alive) as 
© now to have greater confidence in themſelves than then ? But ſome may ſay, Though 
< ;ndeed they are but few in number, yet they are valiant and brave, of couragious Minds 
« 1nd able Bodies, ſuch Men for ſtrength and ſtournels, as ſcarce any force in the World 
« can ſtand before them. Yes verily ! the clean contrary way: For m truth, they are but 
& mere ſhadows of Men, pinch'd with hunger, half ftarv'd with cold, loſt for want of 
« keeping, almoſt choak'd and eaten up with naſtineſs and Vermine, bruſed and weaken- 
« ed between Clifts and Rocks; beſides, their Limbs are benum'd and uſeleſs, their Joints 
« (tiff with cold, all parts of their Bodies chilled with Froſt and Snow, their Arms bat- 
« tered, broken and ſ{poil'd, their Horſes lame, and ſuch lamentable poor Jades as they 
«.can hardly riſe alone. Theſe are the Horſe-men, theſe the Foot you are to encounter 
« with, not worthy to be called an Enemy, but only the Enennes laſt Relicks, the Skeleton 
© of a Carthaginian Army: Nor 1s there any thing I am ſo much afraid of, as leſt the Alps 
& ſhould rob you of the honor of the Victory, and the World aſcribe Annibal's overthrow 
<« to thoſe Mountains, as if they had utterly defeated him before ever you came up to 
<« Charge him: Bur perhaps 1t was moſt juſt and proper they ſhould not fall by Humane 
« Hands, who had ys proclaimed Wars againſt the Powers Divine 3 That the Gods 
« themſelves ſhould chaſtiſe a General and People that had ſo impudently violated their 
« Faith and Solemn Leagues, and leave us (who were injured but 1n the ſecond place) 
« only the glory of finiſhing what they have fo fairly begun to our hands. | 
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 * cannot apprehend that any man here ſhould ſuſpect that I ſpeak thus nagnifognnty 
* only to encourage you, whilſt in my own Brcuſt I have other Sentiments ; for without 
* the leaſt diſhonor I might have gone into Spain, my peculiar Province (where I was 
* before with my Army) and where I might fone had my Brother both an Afliſtant in 
* Counſels, and ſharer 1n all Dangers, and Aſdr»bal for an Enemy rather than Annibal, 
* and the brunt of the War undoubtedly more eafte than could be expected here; yet as I 
* ſaild by the Coaſts of France, upon the report of this Enemy I preſently Landed, dil- 
* patch'd away my Cavalry to find them out, and advancd with my whole Army as far 
* 2s the Rhone: 'Tis true, I hadonly an opportunity to engage them with a Body of Horſe, 
* and therein I clearly defeated them : As for their Foot, they getting away in an hurry, 
* more like a Flight than a March, not being able to overtake them by Land, returning 
* to my Ships, with as much Expedition as was poflible (confidering what a compaſs 1 
* was to fetch by Sea and L2nd) I was again inthe Teeth of him at the foot of the Alps. 
* Can it then be thought that I declin'd fighting with this Enemy who 1s (forſooth) fo for- 
© midable? and now ſtumbled upon them unawares ? Or rather 1s 1t not moſt evident, that 
* I have purſued hign at the heels, and provok'd and dar'd him 1n a fair Field to decide the 
© Controverſie? For the truth is, I have a mighty mind to try, Whether now of a ſudden 
<* within theſe laſt twenty Years, the Earth hath ſpawn'd Carthaginians of better mettle 
© than their Anceſtors 2 Or whether they be not of the very ſame ſtamp with thole whom 
* wecut to pieces at the e£gatian Iſles, and whom you fold at Erix for eighteen Stiyers 
« 2n Head? Whether this Annibal be (as he pretends) a ſecond Hercules, and one that 
« emulates the Glories of that mighty Champions Adventures ? Or a Fellow left by his 
« Father a Tributary Vaſlal of the People of Rome? A Perſon, who if . the barbarous 
« wickedneſs he has committed at Saguntum did not make him deſperate, would have ſome 
* regard to his Native Country once already Conquered, or at leaſt to his own Houſe 
* and Family, and that Treaty and League which remains written with his Father 4m. 
* car's own hand, who at the Command of our Conſul was glad to abandon Eryx, and 
<*though fretting and vex'd at heart, durſt not refuſe thoſe ſevere Laws and Conditions of 
© Peace impoſed upon his vanquiſh'd Carthaginians, and who tamely yielded both to quit 
© Sicily, and pay Tribute to the People of Rome. Therefore would I have you, Gentle- 
* men Soldiers! Fight with him not only with that Gallantry and Courage as you ſhew 
©* 2gainſt other Enemfes, but with as much Rage and Indignation as if you were to chaſtife 
* your Slaves taking Arms in Rebellion againſt you. We might, had we been ſo minded, 
© when they were ſhut up at Eryx, have deſtroyed them with the greateſt of all humane 
« Tortures, Famine; we might have ſaid with our Victorious Armado to Africk, and in 
* few days ſpace, without any oppoſition conſiderable, have razed their proud Carthage, 
«and levelld her Walls with the duſt : But we pardon'd them upon their humble Sub- 
© miſſions, and took them to mercy; we gave them Liberty, when we had them faſt 


' < and they had no way to eſcape; nay, when we could have treated them as conquered 


© Slaves, we condeſcended to make a League with them, and accepted them as Alles 
** whom we might have made our Subjets: And when afterwards they were diſtreſſed 
* 1n the African War, we regarded them as under our care and protection. In requital for 


. © all theſe Kindnefles, they come now under the Condue of a raſh hair-brain'd young 


* Man, to invade and rue our Country. I wih we were to diſpute only for Honor 
* and Glory, and not for our Safety and our Lives; but the truth 1s, we are not now to 
© fight (as formerly) for the Poſleflion of Sicily and Sardinia, but for Iraly it ſelf, and all 
* that is dear to us: If we do not overcome the Enemy, we have no Army in reſerve to 
© encounter or refiſt them, nor are there any more Alps to obſtru their March whul'ſt we 
* raiſe new Forces. Here, Gentlemen! it concerns you to ſtand to't as ſtoutly as if you 
* were to fight them under the very Walls of Rome : Let every one of you therefore con- 
* fider, That he is this day not only to defend himſelf, but his Wife and little Ones alſo by 
*the Gallantry of his Arms; nay further, befides all his private Domeſtical Intereſt 
* and Concerns, let him continually call to mind, That the Eyes of all the Senate and 


« whole People of Rome are at this inſtant fix'd upon us ; and as our Behaviour and Cou- 


© rage ſhall be at this JunRure, ſuch for the future will be the State and Fortune of thac 
* City, and all the Roman Empire. 

Thus did the Conſul Harangue his Remanrs. But Annibal ſuppoſing it beſt to raiſe his 
Mens Spirits by ſome martial Repreſentation and daring Deeds, before he began to encou- 
rage them with Words, drawing up his Army in a Ring, ſet in the middle the Mountaineers 
that he had taken Priſoners, bound as they were in Chains, and flinging before them ſuch 
Arms as they were wont to uſe, demanded of them by an Interpreter, hich of them, upors 
condition he might have bus Liberty, and a good Horſe and Arms given him if he proud the 
Conqueror, would be willing to play a Prize at Sharps, and fight eo bis Life ? whereupon they 
all cry'd out, They would wiſh no greater favor ; and cach of them, whilſt the Lots were 


drawing, prayed ly, it might fall to his ſhare to be one of the Combatants: accordingly 
as every one happened to be drawn out by the Lot, he would leap for joy —— 
Comrades 
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Comrades (who congratulated, and at the ſame time envyed his good Fortune) and dancing 
afrer their Country faſhion, haſtily ſnatch'd up the Arms and prepared for the Conflict; 
and all che while they were fighting, ſuch an Heroick temper o mind appeared, not only 
amongſt thoſe poor Wretches that were the Actors of this Tragy-Comedy, but even in 
the Spectators, as cryed up and applauded thoſe that dyed gallantly, no lei than thoſe 
that were Victorious. 

| After he had chus entertain'd them with ſeveral couples one ſlaughtering the other, he 
diſmiſs'd the reſt, and then drawing up his Soldiers to an Audience, is fad to have made 
the following Speech at the Head of them. 

*It you ſhall but retain anon the ſame generous Courage and greatneſs of Mind in the 
© confideration of your own Fortune, ___ but now you ſhew'd 1n beholding this Exam- 
* ple of other Mens, I dare boldly, Fellow-Soldiers ! affirm, That we bave already got the 
* Viffory : For this was not meerly a dumb ſhew to divert you, but an emblem to admoniſh 
© you, a clear mirror that repreſents your own preſent ſtate and condition ; nay I know 
© not, whether Fortune has not encompaſs'd us with worſe Chains, and greater neceflinies 
© than our Priſoners: On both hands you are encloſed between two Seas, wichout ſo much 
* as one Ship to render your Eſcape poflible ; juſt before you is the Po, a greater River 
© and more violent than the Rhone; behind you are the 4/ps, which even when you were 
© freſh and lufty you could ſcarce get over: So that in ſhort, Gentlemen ! here you muſt 
* reſolve, as ſoon as you look the Enemy in the face, either to Conquer or Dye, and the 


| *© ſame Fortune which impoſes this neceſſity of Fighting, does propoſe to you, if you get the 


© day, ſuch Rewards, as Men cannot wiſh any more great or gloriozs, from the Immortal 
© Gods ; It we were only to recover by our Valor Sicily and Sardinia, taken from qur An- 
* ceſtors, 1t were a ſufficient Prize, and enough to encourage us to daring Endeavors ; 
© but now not only thole Iflands, but whatever elſe the Romans in ſo many Triumphs have 
© won and heaped up together, whatever they enjoy or poſle(s, ſhall, together with the 
© Owners, All be entirely ours. Go on then, oth' Gods name, and take Arms 1n aflured 
* hope of ſo rich and ineſtimable a Booty : You have ſpent time enough in Forraging 2 
* few ſorry Cattel on the vaſt Mountains of Portugal and Arragon, yet have you met with 
© norecompence ſuitable to your many toilſom Labors and deſperate Hazards. The time 
* 15 now come that ſhall make you all amends, and abundantly fatishe your pains and tedt- 
< ous march over ſo many Mountains and Rivers, and enneh ſo many Warhke Nations, 
© all ſtanding on their Guard ; here 1s the place which Fortune deligns tro make the ut- 
© moſt limit of your wandering and tail ; here will ſhe Crown all your paſt Szrvices with 
© ample Rewards. , 
© Fancy not that becauſe this War looks big, and is much talk'd of, therefore it muſt 
© needs be a difficult thing to get the Victory; for, alas, many times both a {lighted 
© contemptible Enemy has given a bloody blow, and Nations and Kings of nughty Re- 
© nown, have with eaſe in a moment been vanquiſh'd ; Set but aſide this glittering ſplen- 
© dor of the Roman Name, and what 15s there wherein they may 1n any reſpe& be compa- 
© rable to you ? To ſay nothing of your continual Warfare for Twenty years together, with 
© ſuch wonderful Courage and equal Succeſs; it will be enough to remind you, That from 
© Hlercules's Pillars, from the Ocean, from the utmoſt bounds of the Earth, through fo 
© many fierce and moſt Warhke Nations, both of Spain and France, you are come thus far 
* with a conſtant train of Victories, and now you are to engage with a raw new-raiſed 
© Army, that this very Summer has been {Jaughtered, routed, and hemm'd in by the 
© Gazls, a parcel of freſh-water Soldiers, as yet mere ſtrangers to thew General, and he 
© as little acquainted with them. Ought I, who was almoſt born, art leaſt alcogether Edu- 
© cated in the Tent of my Father, the moſt renowned Warrior and ableſt Commander of 
© his Age; I who have ſubdued both Spain and France, and overcome not only the Alpine 
© Nations, but, which is much more, have maſtered the very Alps themlelves; ought [ to 
© be put in ballance with this upſtart Captain of half a years ſtanding, a Delerter of his 
© own proper Army, and who, if one ſhould this day ſhow him the Carchaginians and Ro- 
© 21ans Without their reſpetive Banners and Colours, would not, I am conhident, be able 
© to tell which Party he was Conſul of : But this 1s that, Fellow Soldiers ! which I am nor a 
© little proud of, That there is not one of you, but has with your Eyes beheld me perform 
© ſome brave Military Exploit or other, and of whoſe Valor I have not been a Spedcator and 
© Witneſs, and can my ſelf reckon up the very time and place where each of you at- 
© chieved ſome ſignal Honor, and thoſe whom I have a Thouſand times applauded and 
© rewarded: In a word, I that have been the Pupil of you all, and train'd up by you in 
© the Art of War, before ever I came to be your General, am Marching unto the Field 
© againſt an heap of Men that know not, _ are unknown to one another. 
© Which way ſoever I caſt my Eyes, I behold you, methinks, all full of Gallantry, 
© Courage and Strength; The Infantry, old experienced Soldiers ; T he Cavalry, Whether 
© thole mounted on the brave ſtour managd Horſes of France and Spain, or the hght Barbs 


* of Africk, whom their nimble Riders can govern without a bridle, are all choice Men, and 
* of 
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© of the moſt Generous Nations ; you, Gentlemen, that are our Allies and Copartners in 
f Glory, I know to be moſt Faithful, and no leſs Valiant; and as for you, my ſtout Car- 
© thaginians, you are under a double Obligation to acqut your ſelves ike Men, as well for 
* the ſake of your dear Native Country, as out of juſt hatred and revenge : We have be- 
© gun the War, and deſcended with Banners diſplayed into Traly; it becomes us therefore 
© to fight ſo much the more reſolutely, and with greater Courage, as thoſe commonly who 
© are Aiailanes come on with braver hopes and brisker ſpirits than the Defendants : Beſides, 
© you have the reſentments of Grief, and Injury, andndignation, to ſpur you on againſt 
© this inſolent Enemy, who had the impudence to Demand, firſt me, your General, and af- 
© terwards all you that were at the Siege of Sagwntumr, to be delivered up (forſooth) into 
© their hands as Slaves, and executed with the extyeameſt Tortures. A. Nation exceflive 
* Cruel, and fo intolerably Proud and Ambitious; that they count all things their own, and 
© the Aﬀairs of the whole Earth to be managed as they liſt ; They will preſcnbe with 
© whom we ſhall have War, and with whom we may make Peace, and the Terms and 
* Conditions of Both ; They will needs reſtrain us, and limit our Empire to ſuch and ſuch 
* Hills and Rivers, beyond which we muſt not budge on pain of their high _—_— bur 
© in the mean. time they themſelves know no Bounds,nor will obſerve nor to hold any Capitu- 
© lations. Preſum? not (fay they) to paſs the Iberus, meddle not 2with Saguntum at your peril ; 
* Saguntum ſtands on the River Iberus, ſtir not one Fas forward we charge _= They are nor 
* content with the Injuſtice of taking away our Antient Provinces, Sicily and Sardmia, un- 
© leſs they may raviſh Spain too out of our hands : And ſhould I abandon that Realm, 
© they would no doubt ſtraight paſs over and invade 4frick, they would do, I ſay; nay, 
© they have already conſtituted the two Conſuls of this preſent Year, one to be over Spazn, 
© and the other gver Africk, ſo that nothing have they left us but what we can win and 
© hold by the Swords point. They may be faint-hearted and think of running away, who 
© have ſome place of refuge to retire to, who can when they fly, get fate by eaſe and 
© peaceable Paſſages into their own Territories, and be ſheltered 1 their own Country: 
© Butasfor you, there is a neceflity you ſhould play the Men, having not the leaſt pro- 
© ſpect of ſecurity but in your own incomparable Valor, and therefore making no account 
* of any Mediums between Victory and Death, on certain deſpair of all ſhifts beſides, 
* muſt reſolve either to overcome, or if Fortune ſhould deny you that Honor, to tall brave- 
* ly inthe Battel, rather than baſely in the Rout, and to dye Fighting rather than be 
* killd Flying : If this be but deeply imprinted and fix'd on all your Hearts, if this be your 
* general Reſolution, I will repeat it once again, The day is yours. Never did the Immortal 
* Gods give any Mortals a more poinant incitement to Victory. 

The ſpirits of the Soldiers on both ſides being by theſe Orations enflam'd to fight, the 
Romans made a Bridge over the River Ticinns, and to ſecure the Bridge erected a Fort. 
Whilſt they were buſie at that work, the Enemy ſent out Mabarbal with a party of Five 
hundred Numidian Horſe to forrage the Territories of the Romans Allies, but with parti- 
cular Orders to ſpare the Gauls as much as he could, and withal to folicit their Chiets to 
a Revolt. The Bridge finiſh'd, the Roman Army march'd over into the Inſubrians Country, 
and Encamped within five miles of Dimol;, a Village where Arnnibal had his Head-Quar- 
ters, who diſpatch'd Orders inſtantly co recal Maharbal and his Horſe, perceiving there 
was a Battel towards; and thinking he could never enough hearten on and encourage his 


- Men, aflenibled them again to an Audience, where he publikely propoſed to them the 


{ollowing Rewards if they would act gallantly and win the Day ; viz. That he would en- 
dow every Man of them with fair Lands, either in Italy, Africk, or Spain, as each of theme 
ſhould chuſe, to remain free to them and their Heirs ; or if any would rather have a preſent ſum of 
mony, than Land, he would content him with Silver; ſuch of the Allies as deſired it, ſhould be 
made Free Denizons of Carthage, and for ſuch as ſhould rather chuſe to return home, he would 
be fo kind to them, as they ſhould not wiſh to exchange Fortunes with the beſt of their Country-men. 


: Furthermore, to all ſervants attending their Maſters, he promiſed to ſet them Free, and give their 
' Maſters rwo ſlaves im lieu of each of them. And for their aſſurance that all this Jhould be 


accompliſh'd and made good, holding a Lamb in his Left hand, and a great Flint-itone in 


tis Right, he ſolemnly wiſh'd and pray'd, That if he fail d in any point, Jove and the reſt of 
'the Gods might ſo deſtroy bim, as he there kill d that Lamb, and preſently with the Stone 
 daſh'd out its brains : Then all fancying the Gods to be engaged on their fide, full of 


hopes, and counting every moments delay to be but ſo much a deferring of their 


- ViRtory, with unanimous Shouts and Acclamations they cryed our for a Battel. 


The Romans for their part were nothing 1o jolly, for beſides other Diſcouragements, they 
were terrified with ſome late Prodigies ; as that a Wolf had come into their Camp, and 
after it had -2worried thoſe that ſtood in its way, made its eſcape unhurt ; and a ſwarm of Bees 
ſettled on a Tree that was jaſt over the Generals Pavilion. Which ominous Tokens being ex- 


' Plated by Sacrifices, Scipio with his Cavalry and light Darters, advanc'd towards the Ene- 
- nues Camp, where whil'it they were near hand viewing their Forces, how many, and of 


what condition they might be, Arnjbal being abroad on a like Delign with his Horle, 
happened 
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happened to encounter them ; at firſt they ſaw not each other, but the Clouds of Duſt rat- 


ſed by the March of fo many Horſe and Men, gave each Party notice of the Enemies 
approach ; whereupon both mads an Halt and prepared for an Engagement. Scipio plant- 
ed his Archers and French Horſe in the Fore-front, the Remans and ſtouteſt of the Allies for 
Reſerves. Amnibals main Body confiſted of great Barbed Horſe, and the fleet Numidians on 
either Wing: But on the firſt Charge the Roman Archers retired back unto the ſecond Bat- 
talions amongſt the Rere-guard, by means whereof the Horſe alone fought a good while 
ſharply, and with equal ſucceſs, but by and by their Horſes being diſordered by the Foot- 
men, intermingled amongſt them, and many of the Troopers either thrown off, or forced 
to alight from their Horſes to affiſt ſuch of chale Fellows as they ſaw environed and over- 
match'd ; the Conflit in moſt places ſeem'd very doubtful, until the Numidians that were 
on the Wings, having wheel'd about at ſome diſtance, appeared on the Rear : That fight 
perfe&tly diſmayed the Romans, whoſe Conſternation was encreaſed by their Generals be- 
ing wounded, who not without you difficulty was reſcued and carryed off by his Son, 
though then but a mere Lad, and in his firſt Apprentiſhip of Arms, but the very ſame 
for whom Fate had reſerv'd the Glory of finiſhing this War, and who was afterwards ſur- 
named Africans, for his f1gnal and abſolute Victories over Annibal and the Carthaginians. 
However, the greateſt Defeat was of the Archers, whom the Numidians firſt attack'd : The 
reſt of the Horſe-men, in cloſe order, having receiv'd their Conſul into the midſt of 
their Squadron, proteted him not only with their Arms, but their Bodies, and with 
a Retreat neither timerous nor diſorderly, conveyed him to the Camp. The Hiſtorian 
Czlixs gives the Honor of the Conſuls preſervation, to a certain Bond-ſlave Native of Li- 
guria: But | would rather attribute it to his own Son, which moſt Authors affirm, and the 
ſame has obtain'd the ſuffrage of Common Fame. 


This was the firſt Encounter with Amnibal, by which it eafily appear'd, both that the XLVIL. 


Punicks were ſuperior in Cavalry, and alſo that for that reaſon the Champian Countries, 
ſuch as are thoſe berween the Po and the Alps, were not a fit Seat for the Romans to man- 
age ths War in. The Night following therefore, Scipio, having ordered his Men filently 
to pack up their Baggage, diſlodg'd from the River Ticinus, and haſtened to the Po, thas 
over the Bridge of Boats he had laid crofs that River, before it was broken down, he 
might without danger from the Eneres purſuit, re-convey his Army back again. They 
were got to Placentia before Annibal was certainly informed of their remove ; however, he 
took Priſoners about Six hundred that ftaid behind, and were too long on the hithermoſt 
Bank a breaking down the Bridge, which he was not able to pals, uſe being once 
looſned at both ends, 'twas carryed down and diſperſed by the violence of the Current. 
Czlins relates, That Mago witty the Cavalry and Spaniſh Foot, preſently ſwam over the 
River, and that Amnibal torded over the reſt of his Army 'at certain ſhallows above, having 
ſet his Elephants in the Water higher, tobreak the force of the Stream. Bur thus they thar 
are acquainted with the River will hardly believe, for though we grant the Spaniards, at- 
ter their faſhion, could getover on their Bottles, yet *tis not probable that the Cavalry in 
their Arms could with iter {wim through ſo ſtrong a Current ; and belides for the reſt, 
it would have taken up too many days time to have march'd about to find out Fordable 
places in the Po, where ſo great an Army and all their Baggage could be got over: I ra- 
ther agree with thoſe Authors who fay, That they were two days before they could find a 
fit place to make a Bridge of Planks joyned together, on which Mago and the Spaniſh 
Light-Horſemen were ſent away in purſuit of the Enemy ; and that whilit Amnibalſtaid 
on that {ide buhie in getting over his Foot and Carriages, he gave Audience to the Gawls 
Ambaſladors, and within ow days Encamped within = miles of Placentia, where the next 
day he drew up into the Field and offered them Battel. 

The Night following the Romans {uſtained ſome loſs in their own Camp, but the hurry 
and tumult was greater than the real harm ; about Two thouſand Foot, and two hundred 
Horſe of the Gallick Auxiliaries, cutting to pieces the Guard at the Ports, fled away to An- 
nibal, by whom they were courteouſly entertain'd, and with promiſes of large Rewards, 
diſmiſſed every one to his own Town, to ollicite and engage their Country-men 1n his Fa- 

vor. Scipio ſuſpe&ting this to be but an earneſt of the Gauls revolt in general, and that they 
having ok + rendred themſelves obnoxious, would all madly take Arms, though his late 
Wounds were yet very ſore, did at the relief of the fourth Watch, the next Night Dil- 

lodge with great filence, and drew his Army towards the River Trebia, upon higher ground, 

and amoneglt Hills not fo acceflible for Horſe : But here he came not off ſo cleverly with- 

out the Enemies notice as he did at Ticinm ; for Annibal ſending out firſt his Numidians, 

and afterwards the reſt of his Cavalry, had undoubtedly faln very foul upon their Rear, 

had not the Numidians, for lucre of Booty, turn'd out of their way to rifle the abandoned 

Camp; where, whilſt they ſpent time in rummaging every corner, without any Pillage 

that night make amends p r that delay, the Romans got out of their reach, being already 

pals'd the Trebia, and arr when cheir Tents on the other fide; only ſome fſtraglers and lot- 

terers they oyertook and put to the Sword on the Rivers fids, Scipio nor able any longer 
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to endure the pain of his wound, jolted with Travelling, and alſo thinking it prudential to 
wait the coming. up of his Colleague (for he had advice, that he was recalled from Sicily) 
choſe out the ſafeſt place he could find by the River to Encamp on, and ſtrongly fortified 
it. Annibal having alſo fat down with his Army not far from thence, was not more ele. 
vated with his ſucceſs in the late, Horſe-conflict, than troubled with Scarcity, which began 
to preſs him more ſorely every day than other, as he march'd through an Enemies Coun- 
try where no proviſion was to be had: Underſtanding therefore that the Romans had got 
together and laid up great ſtore of Grain, at a Town called Claſtidium,, diſpatch'd a Party 
thither, who making ready to attack the place, had an Overture of a Surrender, and at no 
great price; for Daſius Brunduſinus the Governor, corrupted with Four hundred pieces of 
Gold, yiclded_up the Garriſon to Annibal, which ſerv'd the Carthagmians as a Granary all 
the while they Quartered at Trebia: The Priſoners taken there were very cwilly treated, 
that in this beginning of the War he might ſpread the faine of his Clemency. 


Whilſt the War by Land ſtood thus at a ſtay about Trebia, ſeveral conſiderable Acti- 
ons happened both by Land and Sea on the Coaſts of Sicily, and other Iflands that lye near 
Traly, as well before the Conſul Sempronims arriv'd there, as afterwards. The Carthaginians 
had ſent out twenty Gallies with five ranks of Oars apiece, and a Thouſand Soldiers well 
armed to plunder the Sea-coaſts of Tzaly; nine of them came to the Iland Lipare, eight 
to Vulcans, and three by ſtreſs of weather were driven into the Streights of Sicily, and be- 
ing there diſcovered from Meſſina, Hero King of the neue who by chance was there 
at that time attending the Roman Conſuls arrival, ſent forth twelve Ships againſt them ; nor 
did they, being ſo over-powered, offer to make any reſiſtance, but ſuffered themſelves to 
be borded and carryed away into the Haven of Meſſina. The Priſoners gave an account, 
That beſides that Fleet of twenty Sail, whereof they were part, bound for Italy, there was an- 
other Nawy of Five and thirty Gallies deſigned for Sicily, to ſolicite the old Allies there to revolt, 
and particularly to ſeize upon the City and Promontory of Lalybzum; and that they believed the 
ſame Storm which diſſipated their own Fleet, had caſt theſe others upon the Iſland Fgates. All 
this Information . the King, by an Expreſs from Meſſina, communicates to eAmilius the 
Prztor, who had charge of the Province of Sicily, and adviſes- him ro ſecare Lilybeum 
with a ſtrong +75 Whereupon the Lieutenants and Colonels that were with the Prztor, 
were preſently diſpatch'd to the ſeveral Cities of that Province to take care, that luſt 
Guards be kept, and above all that Lilybaum be beld in a good poſture of __ : He hkewiſe 
iſſued a Proclamation, That the Alles bordering on the Sea-coaſts ſhould bring abord ten 
days Proviſion ready dreſs d; and that all the Mariners and Soldiers be in readineſs to go on 
bord at an hours warning, and that the Inhabitants along tbe Coaſts ſhould keep watch, and from 
their Watch-Towers and Beacons, diſcover and give immediate notice if any Enemy appeared. 
So that although the Carthaginians purpoſely (ſackned their Courſe that they might come u 
to Lilybeum but a little before break of Day, yet they were perceiv'd at a diſtance, bot 
becauſe the Moon then ſhone all Night, and they came with Sails hoſed up. Notice being 
piven from the Watch-Towers, the Town immedaiatly took the Alarm, and all the Ships 
1n the Port are mann'd, the Soldiers being divided, ſome to go abord, and others to guard 
the Walls and Gates. The Carthaginiaus perceiving their Deſign was ſmoak'd, and that 
they were not like to catch them napping, kept without the Haven until the Morning, 
ſpending the time 1n taking down their Sails and preparing for an Engagement : When it 
was now broad day-light, they ſtood out further to Sea, that they might have room to fight, 
and the Enemy have free egreſs with their Ships out of Port ; nor d1d the Romans decline 
to follow them, elk bs Oe, both with the remembrance of the ſucceſs they had formerly 
in that very place, and confiding in the number and courage of their Soldiers, 


No ſooner were they out at Sea, but it plainly appeared that the Romans were deſirous to 
rapple and come to a cloſe Fight ; on the contrary the Carthaginians held off aloof, wil- 
ng to manage their buſineſs by Art and fleight rather then down-right Force, and to make 

trial of the goodneſs and agility of Ships, more than of the ſtrength of their Armor, or 
valor of their Men : For as their Fleet was ſufficiently ſupplyed and furniſh'd by their Allies 
with Mariners, ſo they were but thin of Soldiers, and whereſoever the Romans could get 
to grapple with and bord any of them, they had not Men at Arms enough to reſiſt them ; 
which being once perceived, both the Romans gathered heart by reaſon » their advantage 
in numbers, and the others were no leſs diſcouraged by their paucity. In ſhort time ſeven 
Punic Ships were hemm'd in and taken, and in them One thouſand ſeven hundred Sea-men 
and Soldiers, amongſt whom were three Carthaginian Noblemen, the reſt of their Fleet 
mads their eſcape: The Roman. Navy returned ſafe and intire into the Haven, having 
only one Ship ſhattered, which yet they made ſhift to get home with the reſt. About the 
time of this Engagement, and before the ſame was known at Meſſina, the Conſul Sempro- 
nizs arrivd there, and as he entred within the Sound, King Hiero met him with a 


gallanc Navy richly gilt and adorned ; and paſling out of his Royal Ship, went prone 3 
| Conſuls, 
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Conſuls, and Complemented him upon his happy Voyage, bidding him welcome to Sicily, 
and wiſhing him good ſucceſs ; then gave him an account of the preſent fare of the I/land, 
and deſigns of the Carthaginians againſt it, withal aſfuring him, That as beretcfore, when but 
a Youth, he aſſiſted the People of Rome in the former War, ſo with no leſs good will and reſola- 
tion would he ſerve them now m hs Age, by accommodating the Conſuls Legions, and alſo the 
Mariners of the Allies imployed in the Fleet with ſufficient Cloaths and Proviſions of all ſorts gra- 
zz: telling him further, That Lilybzum, and other Maritime Towns, were in very great dan- 
ger, there being ſome ſeditiors Spirits amongſt them that were hankering after alterations, and 
willing to change their Maſters. Therefore the Con(ul reſolv'd to Sail to rights to Lilybeum, 
and the King with his Navy Royal accompanied him ; but in their Voyage received Intel- 
Iigence of the afore-mentioned Engagementin thoſe parts, and how the Enemies Fleet was 
{cattered, and all their Ships either put to flight or taken. 

At Lilybeum the Conſul diſmiſſed King Hziero and his Fleet, and leaving the Prztor to LL. 
guard the Coaſt of Sicily, he himſelf croſſed the Sea ro Malra, then in the hands of the 
Carthaginians. And upon his arrival, the Governor, Amilcar the Son of Giſco rendered up 
himſelf, and near upon Two thouſand Soldiers together, with the Town and whole I{land; 
from whence, within few days, the Conſul returned to Lilybzum, and fold all the Prifon- 
ers (except thoſe that were of eminent Quality) for Bend dns: Having thus ſufficiently 
ſecured Sicily on that f1de, he fſail'd to the Ile Yulcano, where part of the Enemies Fleet 
was reported to ride at Anchor, but could meet with none there ; for it happened, they 
were already gone over to waſt the Coaſt of 1taly, and having forraged as far as the Ter- 
ritories of Vibo, gave Rome it ſelf no ſmall Alarm: whereof the Conſul upon his return to 
Sicily, having notice, and withal Letters from the Senate of the deſcent of Annibal into 
Traly, commanding him therefore, with all expedition to repair 10 his Colleagues aſſiſtance ; In 
great perplexity having ſo many Irons at once in the fire, he Embark'd is Army, and fent 
them by the Adriatick Sea to Rimini, ordered his Lieutenant Sex. Pomponizs, with Five and 
twenty long Ships, to ſecure the Lands of Vibo, and the reſt of the Sea-coaſts of Iraly. With 
e/Emilizs the Pretor he left a Fleet of Fifty Sail to guard Sicily ;* and after he had ſettled 
the Aﬀairs of that Ifland, he himſelf, with ten Ships, Coaſting along 7aly, arrived ar 
Rimini, whence marching his Army to the River Trebia, he joined his Colleague. 

Now were both the Conſuls, and all the ſtrength the Rezvans could make, oppoſed a: LIL. 

ainſt Arnibal: The Roman Empire muſt be defended with theſe Forces, or elſe all their 
|__ were gone ; yet One of the Conſuls diſcouraged with the late defeat of his Horſe, 
and his own wound, was detirous to defer Engaging ; but the other coming freſh, and fo 
much the more fierce, would endure no delay. The Country between the Trebia and the 
Po, was then inhabited by the Gauls, who 1n the Conteſt between theſe two mighty Na- 
tions, contain'd themſzlves in a kind of Neutral poſture, making full account of the good 
will of that Party which ſhould have the better ; with this the Romans were well enough 
content as long as they attempted nothing againſt them ; but Annibal reſented 1t very 1ll, 
often ſaying, That he was invited thither by the Gauls, to reſtore them to their Liberties. In 
this angry mood, and to relieve his Men with Plunder, he tent out a Detachment of Two 
thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe, moſt of them Numidians, and ſome Gauls 1nter- 
mix'd, to Forrage all thoſe parts as far as the Banks of Po. The Gauls that before 
were wavering and indifferent, tound themſelves obliged now wholly to turn from thoſe 
that offered them theſe Injuries, and join with thoſe that might prote& them- : Whereupon 
they ſent Agents to the Conſuls, imploring the Romans to afliſt a Region, which merely 
for its Inhabitants fidelity to them, was waſted and harraſſed. Cornelins Iiked neither the Caule, 
[nor thought the preſent Juncure fit to enter into any ſuch Treaty, for he thought he had 
reaſon to ſuſpe&- the ſincerity of that Nation, as well for many other treacherous Pranks, as 
eſpecially (to paſs by former Difloyalties) for the late perfidions Revolt of the Boii, Sem- 
pronius on the contrary, was of opinion, That there could not be. a greater Obligation to retain 
the Friendſhip of the reſt of their Allies, than to ſee thoſe defended who firſt openly declared them- 
ſelves on their ſide. And whil'ſt his Colleague demurr'd upon the matter, ſent his Horle, 
with near a Thouſand Archers croſs the Trebia, to defend the Gallick Territories, who fal- 
ling upon the Enemy there as they were ſtraggling and diſordered, and beſides moſt of 
them over-loaded with Plunder and ſuſpe&ting no ſuch matter, put them 1nto a terrible 
Conſternation, cut abundance of them to pieces, and purſued the reſt home to the Out- 
Guards of therr Camp, whence being repulſed by multitudes that 1fſued forth, they were 
again re-inforced with freſh Parties from their own Army, and renew'd the Battel, which 
though, upon the whole matter it was very dubious, and neither fide had much to brag of; 
yet Fame attributed the Victory to the Romans, rather than tothe Enemy. 
' Butno Man made fo great a matter ot as the Conſul Sempronizs, who ſeem'd over- LUL 
joy'd, and boaſted, That with the wery ſame part of the Forces (to wit the Cavalry) which 
under the other Conſul loſt the day, he had been Vitorions ; That the Soldiers were now ſufficient- 
ly refreſd, nor was there any one that deſired to delay fighting, ſave only his Colleague, who (he 
thought) 45 more weak in his mind than his body, and with the thoughts of his late Wound, _ 
r ence- 
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henceforth, as long as he lid, never brook pitch'd Fields and the fight of Weapons; but twas not 
fit to ſit ſtill and grow old in their Camp without ation, merely to humor one crazy Perſon z for to 
what purpoſe was this lingering and ſpinning out of time? IWas there any third Conſul coming up, 
any other Army to be expefed ? That they muſt remember the Carthaginians were now m ltaly, 
almoſt 2ithin fight of the City, and that they came not now to recover Sicily and Sardinia, hereto- 
fore taken from them when they were welfavourdly beaten, nor to poſſeſs themſelves of that part of 
Spain which lies on this ſide the River 1berus, but utterly to drive the Romans out of their Na- 
rive Soil, and that dear Land wherein they were born and bred : How will (quoth he) our brave 
Fathers, that were wont to wage War round about the Walls of Carthage, ſigh and mourn if they 
ſhall ſee ns their degenerate Off-ſoring, two Conſuls with cur compleat Armies, lie trembling within 
our Trenches in the midſt of Italy ? and the Carthaginians already to have added to their Domi- 
ions, all the whole Country between the Alps and the — Hills. At this rate he contt- 
mually talk'd when he came to viſit his wounded Colleague, and abroad in his own Pavi- 
lion, almoſt publickly to all the Soldiers. That which the more ſpurr'd him on, was, be- 
cauſe the Ele&tion-days drew nigh, and he was afraid leſt the War ſhould be devolv d to 
the new Conſuls, and belides, was greedy to lay hold of this opportunity whilſt his Col- 
league was indiſpoſed, to graſp the whole honor of the Victory to himlelt alone; there- 
fore commands the Soldiers to prepare for a Battel, Correlizs in vain oppoſing it. Annibal 
was quick-fighted enough to diſcern what was moſt for the Enemies advantage, and there- 
fore could ſcarce hope that the Conſuls would attempt any -thing raſhly or improvident 
ly. But when firſt by Report, and afterwards by Experience, he tound that one of them 
was naturally of a temper hot and furious, believing that he might be grown yet more 
fierce and ſelf-conceited, by being puft up with his late imaginary Victory over his Forra- 
gers, did not deſpair of a fit opportunity to do his buſineſs ; and was very intent and fol- 
Citous to loſe no time, whilſt the Enemies Soldiers were yet butraw and unexperienced, the 
ableſt of their Generals diſabled by his hurt; and whilſt the ſpirits of his French Auxiharies 
were up and brisk, of whom he had a great multitude, whom he knew would ſtill grow 
more faint and leſs ſerviceable, as they were drawn further off from home. For theſe 
and the like Reaſons, whilſt Annibal was wiſhing for a ſpeedy Batte], and deſirous to pro- 
voke them to it rather than fail, he had advice by his Gallick Scouts (who could with more 
ſafety perform that Office, becauſe thoſe of that Nation ſerv'd in both Armies) That the 
Romans had made ready for an Engagement : Whereupon, with all ſpeed, the craft 
57 mn to began to view the Ground all about for a fit place for an Ambul- 
cade. 

The River ran in the middle between the two Armies, with very high Banks, and there- 
on abundance of Sedge and Weeds growing, as allo Buſhes and Bruſh-wood, as fuch un- 
cultivated places are wont to be over-grown with, which Annibal himſelt in Perſon having 
taken a view of by riding round it, and finding the ſame was thick and high enough to 
cover Horſe as well as Foot : This, quoth he to his Brother Mago, z the Spot where you ſhall 
be poſted : Go chuſe you an hundred of the ſtouteſk Men yeu can find in all the Cavalry, and as 
many more out of the Infantry, and bring them to me at the firſt Watch in the Evening ; in the 
mmtevim let them refreſh themſelves: So the grand Officers that attended about the Generals 
Tent, were for the preſent diſmiſſed. At the time appointed, Mage brought his ſelected 
Men: 7T ſee (faith Amnibal) you are all gallant Men, but that you may be as ſtrong in number 
as courage, let each of you chuſe out of the ſeveral Troops and Bands, nine more like himſelf: 
Mago will Condutt you to the place where you ſhall lie perdue, and I dare aſſure you, that you 
ſhall find the Enemy as blind as Beetles in theſe ſtratagems of War. Mago having takencharge 
of theſe Rel Horſe and thouſand Foot, Amnibal at break of day orders the Namidian 
Horſe to paſs the River Trebia, and to ride up and brave the Enemy at their Ports, and 
by Darting upon their Out-guards to provoke them to a Batte], but with dire&ions, after 
ſome Skirmiſhing, to retreat leiſurely, and by degrees train them down towards the River. 
Theſe were his Orders to the Numidians. The reſt of the Officers, both Horſe and Foot, 
he commanded to let all their Men firſt take their Dinner, and then arm'd and mounted 
to expect the Signal. Sempronizs upon the Alarm raiſed by the Namidians, drew out firſt 
all his Cavalry, _ very confident on that part of his Forces, afterwards Six thouſand 
Foot, and in fine, all his whole Army to a place which he had before deſigned in his mind, 
being extreme eager of Fighting. It happened to be Winter time, _ ſnowy weather 
in thoſe places between the Alps and Appenine Mountains, the ſharp cold of which was en- 
creaſed by the neighboring Rivers, Lakes and Moors. His Horſe and Men being haſtily 
drawn out thther, having not firſt eaten any thing, nor been baited, nor any Proviſion 
made againſt the cold, had ſcarce any heat keft mm them; and as they approached nearer 
the vapors of the River, the more the chill Air pierced them. But when purſuing the 
retreating Numidians, they were forc'd to wade through the Water (and being fwell'd with 
a ſhower over night, it was then Breaſt-high) as ſoon as they came out again, their whole 
Bodies ſeemed congealed, and fo ſtiff, that they were ſcarce able to hold their Weapons, and 
alſo the day being now far ſpent, began to faint for hunger. 


But 
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But Amnibals Soldiers, who had rouzing Fires made before their Tents, and quantities of 


Oyl diſtributed amongſt every Company to annoint and ſupple their Limbs, and kee 

out the cold; and alſo had eat luſtily __ at leiſure; as ſoon 4 Sa came that the Eine. 
my was paſs'd the River, chearfully, and with Bodies as vigorous as their Minds, betook 
them to their Arms and drew up in Battalia. The Slingers and light-arm'd Men, making 
up about Eight thouſand, he placed in the Front before the Standards, then the Foot that 
were better Arm'd, even the main ſtrength and flower of his Army. In the Wings he 
gs rs lan thouſand Horſe, and on the outfide of each Wing ſet the Elephants equal- 
y divided. 

The Conſul finding his Horſe as they were in their full carier upon the purſuit, to .be 
unexpectedly Charg'd by the Numidians, making head againſt them, ſounded a Retreat, 
and received them in amongſt the Body of his Foot. He had with him Eighteen thou- 
ſand Romans, Twenty thouſand of the Allies, and ſome Auxiliaries of the Cenomani, the 
only Galick Clan thatcontinued faithful and firm to the Roman Intereſt ; with theſe Forces 
on both ſides they engaged. The Fight was began by the Slingers, but they nor being able 
to ſuſtain the Charge of the Roman Legions, were with the reſt of the Light-arm'd In- 
—_ ſoon drawn off to the Wings, whereby the Roman Horſe were much over-powered 
and diſtreſſed ; for as they were but Four thouſand in number, and conſequently of them- 
ſelves ſcarce able to cope with Ten thouſand Horſe of the Enemy, ſo they were already 
tired out with Service 1 the former part of the day, whereas moſt of Amnibals were 
freſh ; under which diſadvantages, and eſpecially being now over-whelm'd with a ſtorm 
of Stones and Darts caſt upon > by theſe Balearian Slingers and Archers, the Roman 
Horſe were not able to bear up; moreover, the Elephants that appeared on the Extremi- 
cies of the Wings, wonderfully frighted their Horſes, not only with their ſtrange ſhape, 
tut alſo with an uncouth ſmell, and made them, do what their Riders could, run away in 
diſorder. The Battel between the Infantry was carryed on with equal Courage and Stout- 
neſs of mind, but not with a like ſtrength of Body, which the Punicks brought with them 
into the Field, having juſt before refreſh'd themſelves ; but on the other fide, the Romans 
Bodies were faſting, and weary, and benumm'd with cold, yet merely by their natural Va- 
lour they would have made good the Field, if they had only been engaged with Foot : Bur 
the Slingers, after they had routed the Roman Horle, charged the Fs 6m on both Flanks, 
and the Elephants broke into the very middle of them. And withal, Mago and his Party 
(as ſoon as the Roman Army was 1mprovidently paſs'd by their place of Ambulſcade) fierce- 
ly Charged them in the Rear, and put them into great Conſternation. Yet amidſt all 
theſe fatal Circumſtances, their Main-Body ſtood a good while firm and immoveable, and 
eſpecially (beyond all expectation) againſt the Elephants; for certain Light-harneſs-men, 
appointed for that purpoſe, did ſo pelt them with their caſting-darts, as made them turn 
tail, and following hard after them gall'd them under the tails (where by reaſon of the 
tenderneſs of the skin in that place, they are ſooneſt wounded) and fo made them run 


way. 

Theſe Elephants, when Amibal ſaw them flying back, and ready to run upon his own 
Men from the Main-body to the Flanks and Rear, he commanded them to be driven up 
to the Left Wing,and to Charge the Galliick Auxiliaries of the Romans, whom they preſent- 
ly diſordered, and made them run like mad : This was anew diſcouragement to the Romans 
to ſee their Auxilaries routed, and therefore being now ſurrounded on all tides, and fight- 
ing as it were in a Ring, near Ten thouſand of them ſeeing no other means to eſcape, 
broke clean through the African Main-body (which was corroborated with Gallick Auxi- 
liaries) not without a mighty {laughter of the Enemy : And finding they could neither re- 
turn to their Camp, the River being between; nor for the Rain, well diſcern how to ſuc- 
cor their Fellows, the took the way ſtrait to Placentia: After which, there were ſeveral 


| Irruptions made on all fides, but moſt of thoſe that went towards the River, were either 


drown'd before they got over, or whilſt they delayed to go into the Water, overtaken and 
cut off by the Enemy: Thoſe that fled, here and there ſcattered through the Fields, light- 
ing upon the track of the firſt Battalion that eſcaped, followed them to Placentia, fome 
whom the fear of the Enemy had made fo bold as to take the River, got ſafe over to their 
Camp. The Rain and Snow together, and intolerable ſeverity of the cold deſtroyed ma- 
ny, both Men and Beaſts, and in a manner all the Elephants. The Carthaginians fol- 
lowed the purſuit no further than the River Trebia, and returned into their Camp fo clum- 
fie and half-frozen, that they were ſcarce ſenſible of their Viffory. And for that reaſon, when 
the Guard of the Roman Camp, and what Soldiers were lefr, paſs'd the Trebia on Rafts 
the Night following, either they did not hear them for the noiſe of the tempeſtuous Rain, 
or elſe not being able to ſtir for wearineſs and wounds, made as if they knew nothing 
of it; ſo that without being moleſted by the Enemy, the Conſul Scipio with a filent march 
brought his Company to Placentia, and from thence crofling the Po, palsd to Cremons, 
that one Colony might be over-burdened with Quartering two Armies all Winter, 
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The news of this Defeat cauſed ſuch Conſternation and Terror at Rome, that they al- 
ready fancied the Enemy with diſplayed Banners was advancing up to rights to that City; 
nor had they any thing of hope or help to defend their Gates and Walls from the violence 
of his Aſſaults. One Conſul had been worſted but a while ago at Ticinzs, the other re- 
called from Sicily : Now both Conſuls, and two compleat Conſulary Armies being over- 
come, and as good as deſtroyed , what other Generals, what other Legions had they to ſend 
for in this Extremity ? Whul'ſt they were under theſe dreadful Apprehentions, the Conſul 
Sempronins comes to Town, having made a very hazardous Journy, by reaſon the Enemies 
Horſe were continually ſcouring the Roads, ſo that he eſcap'd -rather by good luck at a 
venture, than any hopes he could have either to avoid them, or to reſiſt them, # metwith. 
Afﬀer he had held the EleQions (the only thing for which he was at preſent wanted) 
he returned again to the Winter-Quarters. The Conſuls choſen, were Cn. Servilizs, and 
C. Flaminizs. 

But the Romans could not be at quiet even in their Winter-Quarters, being continually 
moleſted by ſtroleing Parties of Numidian Horſe, and, in Mountainous places which were 
troubleſom for them to paſs, by 'Troops of Celtiberians and Pertugueze, as better acquaint- 
ed with Hilly and Reep Paſſages. Thus all Proviſions were cut off, except what was 
brought in Boats down the Po. The City Placentia ſtanding a nule and an halt oft that 
River, had a Mart, or place of ſtowage for Veſlels, Proviſions and Goods, on the River 
fide, ſtrongly Fortified and Gariſoned, In hopes to ſtorm it, Awvnibal comes with his 
Horle and Light-arm'd Foot, and the better to efte&t:his purpoſe, march'd very privately in 
the Night to ſurprize them ; but the Centinels took the Alarm in time, and ſect up ſuch an 
Out-cry, that it was heard to Placentia ; whereupon, as foon as it was Day, the Conſul 
came up with his Horſe to their Relict, having ordered his Foot to follow 1n Battel Ar- 
ray : In the mean time the Fight was managed by Horſe, and Annibal happening to be 
wounded, the Enemy was therewith much daunted, and the place happily preſerv'd. Ha- 
ving reſted not many days, and before his Wound was throughly well, 4nmibal was abroad 
again, deſigning to take Vidumvie, a Mant-Town which had been Fortified by the Re- 
ans during the War with the Gauls ; after which it became well Inhabited, by a mux'd 
People out of ſeveral Nations, and ar this time the fear of being Plundered, made all the 
Boors of the adjacent Country retire thither for ſhelter. This multitude (fuch as they were) 
being buoy'd up with the report how bravely the Gariſon near Placentia defended them- 
ſelves, took Arms, and advanced forth to encounter Annibal, who met with them as they 
wereupon their March diſorderly,and not 1n a poſture for Fighting ;ſo that on one fide there 
being only a raw undiſciphn'd Rabble ; on the other, a Captain that could rely on his 
Soldiers, and the Soldiers on their Captain : He, with a handful of Men, routed all this 
tumultuous Multitude con{i{ting of no leſs than Five and thirty thouſand. The next day 
having treated for a ſurrender upon Articles, they received a Garriſon within their Walls ; 
and being required to deliver up all their Arms , after they had ſo done, a fignal is given 
to fall on ms. plunder the Town as if it had been taken by Storm. Nor was there omit- 
ted any kind of Out-rage that 15 wont to be Recorded by Hiſtorians on ſuch occaſions, ſuch 
lamentable Examples ot all manner of Cruelty and Luſt, and inhumane Infolence, they 
practiſed upon theſe poor wretched People. 

Theſe were Anmbal's Winter-Expeditions, after which, the Froſts being intolerable, he 
allow'd his Soldiers ſome ſhort Repole ; but upon the firſt approach of the Spring, quits 
his Winter-Quarters, and marches for Txſcany, to reduce that Nation too, as he had done 
the Gauls and Ligurians, either voluntarily or-by force, to his obedience. But as he paſsd 
over the Appennme, 1o dreadful a Tempeſt happened, that it almoſt exceeded all the Ca- 
lamities he met with on the Alps, The Rain, with a fierce Wind, drove full in their 
Teeth; at firſt they ſtood ſtone-ſtill, ſeeing they muſt either lay away their Armor, or 
ſtrive 1n vain to march with it againſt the Weather, whilſt the violent Guſts whirling 
them round were ready to fling them to the Ground ; but then the violence of the Weather 
taking away (as 1t were) their Breath, they ſat down with their backs Wind-ward. When 
on a ſudden the Heavens rattled with horrible peals of Thunder, and flaſh'd with dreadful 
Lightenings, fo that affrighted in two Senſes at once, and ternfied both with their Ears 
and their Eyes, they became all aſtoniſh'd with fear. At length it Rain'd fo faſt as if it 
had been poured down by Pail-fulls; and withal, the Wind blew higher than before, where- 
fore they thought it neceſfary ro Encamp in the very place where they were thus caught 
by che Tempelt : But this was to begin a new Labor and Difficulty ; tor neither could they 
{ſpread any thing tor a Covering, nor fx the poſts for ther Tents ſecurely; nor could 
what was pitch'd down abide the fury of the Wind, which rent and tore, and hurried a- 
way all before it. After a while, the falling Rain being congealed aloft over the tops of 
thoſe bleak Mountains, turn'd into a ſtorm gf Hail, and came upon them with 1tuch a 
Force, that every one was glad to leave his Work, and clap themſelves flat on the Ground 
groveling on their Faces, rather ſmothered than covered with their Tilts and Hillings. Af- 
ter which enſued that Night, fo bitter and exceſlive a Froſt, that there was not one — all 
that 
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that miſerable heap of Men and Beaſts, that was able for a great while the next Morning 
to raiſe himſelf and get up alone, for their Sinews were ſo benum'd with cold, as they 
could ſcarce bend thear Joints ; at length, by beſtirring and chafing their Limbs they gor 
ſome warmth, recovered their Spirits, ſome few began to make Fires, and the reſt got . £7 
ther to thaw and recrut themſelves. Thus for two days they remained there as if they had 
been Beſfteged, unable to ſtir. Abundance of Men and Cattel periſh'd here, and ſeven of 
thoſe few Elephants that ſurviv'd the Battel at Trebia. | 

Hereupon Arnibal quits the Apernine, and returns towards Placentia, within ten miles of 
which he Encamped, and the next day advanc'd with Twelve thouſand Foot and Five 
thouſand Horſe againſt the Enemy. Nor did Sempronizs the Conſul (for he was now come 
back from Rome) decline the Combat. The two Armies were that day within three miles 
diſtance of each other, next morning they fought with mighty Reſolutions and various Suc- 
ceſs. Ar the firſt On-ſet the Romans had ſo much the better of it, that they did not only 
worſt the Enemy 1n the Field, but purſue them home to their Entrenchments, and after- 
wards aſſaulted and endeavored to break in after them into their Camp. Amnibal havin 
Poſted a few ſtout Men to defend the Ports and Rampart, retired the reſt thick and cloſe 
together into the midſt of the Camp, ordering them to watch for the Signal when they 
ſhould fally forth : It was now near three a clock in the After-noon, when the Romans 
having wearied themſelves 1n vain, ſeeing there was no hopes of making themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Camp, ſounded a Retreat : Which Amubal percewing, and that they gave over 
the Aſſault and were marching back to their own Tents, immediately ſent out his Horſe 
on the right and left hand after them, and himſelf in Perſon with the whole ſtrength of 
his Infantry, fallies out through the middle of the Camp. There has ſeldom been known 
a mofe bloody Fight, or wherein greater {[aughter was made on both fides, than this 
would _— have been, if the Day would have permitted them to diſpute it longer, bur 

Night parted the Conflict in the heat of their Courage; ſo that the number killd did not 
anſwer the fury of the Combatants, and as it was a drawn Battel, fo the loſs on each fide 
was much alike, about Six hundred Foot and Three hundred Horſe-men being killd of 
either Party ; only the Romans loſs was greater in reſpe& of Quality than number, becauſe 
ſome of the Order of Knights, five Colonels, and three Captains of the Allies, were that 
day {]ain. After this Bout, Amnibal march'd into the Ligurians Country, and Sempronizs to 
Luca: To welcome Amibal upon-his coming amongſt the Ligurians, they delivered up to 
him Cn. Fulvizs, and L. Lucretizs, two Roman Queſtors [Treaſurers or Paymaſters] whom 
they had ſurprized by an Ambulcade, together with two Colonels, and five others of the 
Equeſtrian Order, (whole Fathers were as good as Senators fellows) thereby the better 
to aſſure him, that they would keep the Peace and Allyance they had made with him 
firm and inviolable. 

Whilſt theſe Tranſactions happened 1n Taly, Cn. Scipio 1s diſpatch'd with a Fleet and 
Army into Spain. Having ſet Sail from the Mouth ff the Rhone, and compatlled the Py- 
renean Mountains, he arriv'd at a place called Emporia; where landing his Army, partly by 
renewing the antient Allances, and partly by contracting new, he reduced all the Sea- 
coaſts from the Lacetanians up as far as the River Theras, to the Roman Obedience ; where- 
by he acquired ſuch great Reputation for his Clemency, that it ſpread not only through 
thoſe Provinces which bordered on the Sea, but amongſt thoſe Mountainous and hercer 
Nations which dwell'd up far within Land, ſo that not only Peace was concluded with 
them, but they took Arms to affiſt him, and liſted ſeveral ſtout and able Companies for 
his Service. Hanno, the Enemies Governor on this {ide the Iherzs (whom Annibal had letr 
there to guard thoſe Parts) was not 1gnorant of theſe Proceedings, and therefore before 
all was gone, and the Country whoily alienated, thought good to encounter him ; and 
Encamping within view, drew out into the Field. Nor did the Roman judge it his Intereſt 
to defer the Diſpute, for well he knew he had to do both with Hanne and Aſdrubal, and 
were better fight them {ingle than conjoin'd. Nor did the Battel prove very hazardous, S1x 
thouſand of the Enemy were killd, and Two thouſand taken Priſoners, with the Guard 
of the _ for both the Camp was over-run, and he that Commanded there in Chict 
taken, and alſo the Town Sciſis which lay hard by, won by Afault, but the Plunder thereot 
not much worth, as being the Houſhold-ſtuff of poor barbarous mean people : The Camp 
afforded the Soldiers better Booty, for there they got the Baggage, not only of the Arm 
now routed, but of that too which went with 4»nibal into Ialy, who leſt their choice 
Goods behind them on that fide the Pyrenean Mountains, that they nught not be incom- 
moded in their March. 

Aſdrubal, who before he had any certain Intelligence of this Over-throw, had paſs'd the 
Therns with Eight thouſand Foot and One thouſand Horſe, purpoling to make head againſt 
the Romans at their firſt arrival, upon the news of the Ficld and Camps being both loſt, di- 
verted his March towards the Sea. Not far from Tarragon, he found the Soldiers of the 
Armado, and Mariners wandring and ſtragling over the Country (lo uſual it is for Succels 
to breed negligence) whereupon ſending out Parties of Horſe every way, with great {laugh- 
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ter he chaſed them to their Ships : Yet not daring to continue longer 1n thoſe parts, leſt 
Scipio ſhould ſurprize him, he got back to the other fide of Ibers. For indeed, Scipio up- 
on news of this new Enemy, march'd with all ſpeed to Tarragon, but came not up till they 
were gone, and having puniſh'd ſuch Captains as were the occafion of the late loſs there, 
leaving a competent Gariſon4n that Town, return'd with his Navy to Emporia, He was 
no ſooner gone, but Aſdrubal was 1n his place, and having inveigled the Ilergetes (who had 
given Hoſtages to Scipio): to a Revolt ; he, with their aſſiſtance, waſted the Territories of 
all the Ramans Allies thereabouts that continued faithful ro them. This rouz'd Scipio out of 
his Wiinter-Quarters, at whoſe approach the Enemy again quitted all the Country on this 
ſide Iherws : Scipio with a terrible Army invades the no, who were now abandoned 
by thoſe who were the Authors of their Defe&tion, and having driven them all into Arha- 
nagia, (the Metropolis of that Nation) beleaguered that Town; but within tew days ac- 
cepted of their ſubmiſſion, upon their giving him a greater number of Hoſtages than be- 
fore, and paying down a coni1derable ſum of Mony. Thence he advancd againſt the 4u- 
ſetanans, Allies of the Carthaginians, bordering on Iberms, and having Beſteg'd their City, 
ſurprized with an Ambuſcade, the Lacetans coming in the Night to relieve their Neighbors, 
juſt as they were ready to enter the City ; of whom Twelve thouſand were kill, the reſt 

enerally glad to fling away their Arms, fled ſcatteringly through the Fields to their own 

ome. Nor did any thing protect the Befieged ſo much as the Seaſon, it being Winter, 
and very prejudicial to the Aſfailants; for in all the thirty days they lay before the Town, 
there was ſcarce one, but the Snow lay at leaſt four foot deep, and ſo covered the Galle. 
ries and Engines of Battery that the Romans had provided, that when the Enemies often 
attempted to Fire them, that alone preſerved them. Ar laſt Amuſitzs their Chief, having 
made his eſcape to Aſdrubal, they Articled to pay twenty Talents of Silver to avoid Plun- 
dering, and ſo furrendred. And Scipio - bunk back his Army to their Winter-Quacrters at 
Tarragon. 

That Winter in and about Rowe happened many Prodigies, or at leaſt (as commonly it 
happens when the Peoples minds are once tainted with Superſtition) many were report- 
ed and raſhly beheved ; amongſt the reſt, That an Infant but ſix months old, a Free-mans child 
in the Herb-Market, cryed out with a loud woice, To Trumphe ! as Soldiers were wont to do 
at a Triumph. Alſo in the Beaſt-Market, a» Ox of his own accord went up three Stories 
bigh, and thence flung himſelf down, to the great amazement of thoſe that dwell d in the Houſe. 
That the reſemblance of a Navy of Ships had been ſeen in the Air : The Temple of Hope = 
the Herb-Market burn'd with Lightning : That at Lanuvium @ Spear ſhook and brandiſh'd it 
ſelf ; and a Raven flying into Juno's Temple, and perch'd upon the very Shrine or High altar : 
That in the Territories of Amiternum, there were ſeen in many places the ſhapes of Aden walk- 
ing at a diſtance all in white Garments, but as Folks came nearer they waniſhd : That in Pice- 
num it ram'd Stones ; and at Czre the Lots were found tobe, or at leaſt ſeem'd to be much leſs 
than they really were heretofore : And that in France a Wolf came up to a Centincl, ſnatch'd his- 
Sword out of its ſcabbard, and ran away with it. As for diverting the Preſages of the reſt 
of theſe Prodigies, the Decemwvirs were ordered to conſult the SibyVine Books : But for its 
raining Stones 1n Picenum, a Nine-days Solemn Feſtrval was appointed ; and for divertin 
the other 11l Omens, the whole City was almoſt continually employed. Now above all 
other things, the City was ſolemnly purged, greater Sacrifices than ordinary Offered to the 
particular Gods, whom the Decemwvirs reported were to be appeaſed; a Preſent of Forty 
Pounds weight in Gold (One thouſand four hundred and forty ſterling) ſent to Funo's 
Temple at Lanuvium ; a Statue of Braſs dedicated to Funo in Aventinum : At Cre where 
the Lors were diminiſhed, a Le&ifern, or grand Ptoceflion appointed ; and Supplications 
to the Goddeſs Fortune in Algidum:; At Rome too, there was a Lefiftern Solemmized in 
Honor of the Goddeſs of Youth, and publick Prayers at the Temple of Hercules : Expreis 
commandment given to all People tro frequent all ſorts of Shrines with thewr Devotions, 
and four Sacrifices of the greater kind, Offered to the God Genizrs ; and beſides all this, 
C. Attilins Seranus the Prztor, was ordered to pronounce a Solemn Vow, if the Commen- 
wealth ſhould for the ſpace of ten years continue in a good condition. By theſe Expiations deriv'd 
trom the Books of the S:byls, the minds of the Mobile were pretty well eaſed of their 
Superſtitious fears. 

Flaminizs, one of the Conſuls Ele, to whom the Command of thoſe Forces that 
Quartered at Placentia, fell by Lot, ſent an Edit and Command to the preſent Conſul, 
That the ſaid Army ſhould Rendezvous at Rimini on the fifteenth of March ; His delign be- 
ing to enter upon his Conſulſhip in the Province, remembring the old Brangles he had 
had with the Nobles, both when he was Tribune of the Commons, and afterwards when 
he was Conſul; as well about the Conſulſhip of. which they would have deprived hum, 
as afterwards concerning his Triumph which they denyed Fang bur eſpecially the Senats 


regarded him with an ill Eye, for a late Law which 2. Claudizs a Tribune of the Com- 
mons had unjuſtly carryed againſt them, only by the help of this Flaminizres himlelt a Se- 


nator ; Vit. That no Senator, or Senators Father, ſhould have any Ship at Sea bearing above 
| : Three 
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Three hundred Amphores, [ or about eight Tuns Burthen] for ſfach were thought ſufficient 
ro bring the Fruits and Commodities arifing our of their Lands and Country Farms, up 
to Rome; and as for Gain by Traffick, 'twas look'd upon unbecoming Perſons of their 
Quality. The matter having long been bandied with great Contention, contracted not 
a little Envy from the Nobles on the Propoſer, but no leſs Favor from the Commons, 
and indeed it was upon that ſcore that they now choſe him the ſecond time Conſul. 
Therefore ſuſpe&ting the Senate would endeavor to keep him at home under colour of 
unlucky Auſpices, or for holding the Latine Holy-days, or ſome ſuch pretences, he giv- 
ing out as1f he would only take a Country Journy whil'ſt yet he was a private Perſon, 
departed ſecretly to his Province. When this was diſcovered, it exaſperated the Senate 
more than ever : © *Tis not ({aid they) now with the Senate that C. Flaminizs quarrels, 
* but with the Immortal Gods ; when he was before made Conſul without due Auſpices, 
** and both the Gods and Men recalled him out of the Field, he would not obey ; and 
** now conſcious of his former Miſcarriages, has avoided going: to the Capitol, and making 
** the Solemn Vows, merely that he may not on the Day he ſhould enter on his Office 
* vifit the Temple of Almighty Jupiter : That he may not ſee and conſult with the Se- 
* nate, who juſtly are offended &S him, and whom he alone cannot endure: That he 
© may not proclaim the Latine Feſtivals, and perform the ſolemn Rites to Fupiter Latialzs on 
* the 41bane Mount ; nor would he, after he had luckily offered up his Or:/ons in the Ca- 
« pitol, ſet forwards 1n his Robes of State towards his Province ; but is gone away like ſome 
* Scoundrel that follows the Camp, without any Enfigns of his Authority, or Licors and 
* Ofhcers to attend him ; crept away privately and by ſtealth, no otherwiſe than if he had 
« been forc'd tO leave his Country, and were ſent to Baniſhment rather than employed in 
« an Office of Truſt and Honor ; as if, forſooth, he thought it more for the Honor of the 
* Commonwealth to enter into his Magiſtracy at Rimini than at Rome, and to put on his 
«* Conſular Robes in a paltry common Inn, the in his own Houſe and the preſence of his 
* Domeſtick Gods. In ſhort, they all agreed, That he ſhould be recall'd, and compell'd, 
« firſt to diſpatch all the Rites and Ceremonies due to the Gods and Civil State, before 
«© he ſhould take upon him the Command of the Army and depart into his Province. 
On this Ambaſly (tor under that Character they thought fit to ſend) were employed 
2. Terentins and M. Antiſtizs, but could no more Jun with him, than the Senates Let- 
ters did in his former Conſulſhip. For a few days after he entred upon his Office, and whilſt 
he was making his Oblations, a Calf, after he was ſtuck, got out of the Sacrificers hands, 
and not only ſprinkled many of the ſtanders by with his Blood, but cauſed thoſe that 
ſtood behind, and knew not what the matter was, to take their heels and run away as 1n 
a fright; which many People look'd upon as an ill Omer, preſaging ſome great Conſter- 
nation or Calamity. Having ſoon after received two Legions from Sempronizes, laſt years 
Conſul , and two more from C. Attilizs the Prztor, he began to march his Army croſs over 
the Appennine into Tuſcany. 
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4, 3: A Nnibal comes into Tuſcany, but in hx way thither, marching for four days and three nights toge- 
A ther through the Mariſhes or Fens without any ſleep, loſt one of his Eyes by a Defluxion of Rheume. 
3, 4, &c. The Conſul C. Flaminius, a raſh inconſiderate Man, venturing to fight againſt ſeveral ill Auſpices 
(as, That the Field-Enſigns could not be pluck'd out of the Ground by the Standard-Bearers, which therefore 
he cauſed to be dug up ; and a violent fall from bs Horſe head-long as ſoon as he Mounted) ſoon after ſur- 
rounded by Annibal in an Ambuſcade near the Lake called Thraſymenus, is kill'd, and his Army defeated. 
G. Six thouſand Romans which there "ay through, afterwards ſurrendring their Arms upon Maharbabs pro- 
miſe, They ſhould march away freely, are by Annibals perfidiouſneſs kept Priſoners. 7. In the general lamen- 
tation at Rome for this Overthrow, two Matrons dyed for very joy at the unexpected fight of their Sons. . 
thors they ſuppoſed to have been kill d. 10. In regard of the ſaid Defeat, by the direttions of the Sibyls Books, 
there was Viet a Sacred Spring, (viz. That all the Cattel then breught forth, ſhculd be Dedicated to the 
Gods) 12. After this, Q_Fabius Maximus being ſent Diflator agarnſt Annibal, declines to fight, as loth to 
put the Soldiers, daunted with their late ill Fortune, ſo ſoon upon the hazard of a Battel ogamſt an Enemy 
fiuſh'd with ſo many Viftories, contenting himſelf only by lying a!ways near, to hinder them from attempring. 
any great Exploit. 14, 26. M. Minucius, General of the Horſe, (a Man of @ proud ſpirit, and raſh mhis 
undertakings by reproaching the Diftator as negligent and a Coward, prevails jo far upon the People, as by 
their Ordmance to be jomed in equal Commiſſion with him. 28. And having divided the Army, Fights 
in a place very diſadvantageous, where his Legions being diſtreſs d and like to-be cut off, 29. Are by the 
ermely coming in of Fabius, relieved and wm from that imminent danger. 29. Minucius overcome with 
this favour, joyns again with Fabius in the ſame Camp, ſtzles him Father, and commanas hrs Soldiers to do 
the ike. 16. Annibal having over-run Campania, 1s between the Town Cailinum, and the Mountain Calli- 
cula, hemm'd in by Fabius, | Sn by a Stratagem of tywng little Barms of dry ſticks unto Builecks horns, and 
ſetting them on fire, frighted away the Roman Guard that kept the poſs at Callicula, and ſo eſcaped. 23. He 
alſo when he burn'd all ;, Neighboring Country, forbore to do any damage to the Diftators Lanas, to render 
him ſuſpeed at Rome of bolGng a ſecret Correſpondence with hmm. 47. After this, when Amilius Paulus 
and Terentius Varro were Conſuls, and Generals of the Army, Anmbal, near a Village called Cannx, gives 
them. a mighty Overthrow. 49. There were ſlain in that Battel, Five and forty thouſand Romans, 
with Paulus the Conſul, and Fourſcore Senators, and Thirty other Perſons of Quality that had been either Con= 
ſuls, Rretors, or Adiles, 53. After which defeat, ſeveral young Noble-men in. deſpair c:nſulting to leave Italy, 
P. Cornelius Scipio, a Colonel, who afterwards was "arty Africanus, comes amor gft them with his Sword 
drawn over thetr Heads, ſwearing, He would preſently kill the firit Man that ſhould refuſe the Oath that he 
ſhould tender, and ſo made them all oblige themſelves in an Oath not to abandon therr Country. 7, 19,20, &C.* 
This Book alſo deſcribes the Conſternation, and general Mourning of the City, by reaſon of the ſaid defeat of 
their Army ; and withal, ſome Ations in Spain atchieved with better ſucceſs. 57. Opimia and Floronia, two 
Veſtal Virgins condemned for Inceſt. By rea/on of the ſcarcity of Soldiers and ſerviceable Men fer the Wars, 
Ezght thouſand Slaves are put in Arms. 60, 61. The Senate refuſes to redeem their Men that had ſuffered, 
themſelves to be taken Priſoners, though Annibal offered it ; and yo forth to mezt the Conſul Varro, and wel- 
come him home with thanks, becauſe after ſuch an amazing Blow, he had not given over the Cauſe of the 
Commoniwealth as deſperate. 


He Spring was now come on, when Ammibal removed from his Winter-Quarters, and 
as before (when he attempted it) he was not able to get over the Apennine for the 
intolerable Cold, ſo he continued there thus long not without great fear and hazard ;. 

for the Gauls, whom he had drawn to his fide by hopes of Prey and Plunder, ſeeing that 
inſtead of Forraging and getting Booties from others, their own Territories were made the 
Seat of War, and oppreſſed by the Armies of both Parties lying upon them all Winter, 
began to hate him, more than they did formerly the Romans : Several times had their Princes: 
contrived to deſtroy and cut him off by Treachery, and it was only by their own pertid:- 
ouſnels to each other (whilſt with the ſame levity wherewith they conſpired againſt them, 
they betray'd their Fellows, and detected their Confpiracies) that he eſcaped their hands. 
As alſo by frequent changing ſometimes of his Clothes, and ſornetimes of his Head-piece, 
and by being almoſt continually in motion, he endeavored to ſecure himlelf: However, 
= apprehenſions of theſe Dangers cauſe him to quit his Winter-Quarters ſo much the 

ooner. | 

About the ſame time, viz. on the fifteenth of March, Cn. Servilizs entred upon his 
Conſulſhip at Rome, and after he had propoſed the Afﬀairs of the Commonwealth to the 
Senates conſideration, their envy and ſpightagainſt ©. Flaminizs (his Colleague) was afreſh 
renewed, ſaying, That they Created two Conſuls but had but one: For what juſt and lawful 
Authority, what fortunate Succeſs can that other have that # gone? Since ſuch a Magiſtrate ought 
always to carry the ſame with him from the City, from the publick and his own prrvate Altars, 
afrer he had Celebrated the Latine Feſtivals, perforni'd the Sacrifice on the Alban Hill, and = 
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made his Vows in the Capitol. But ſince without diſcharging all theſe neceſſary Kites, he depart- 
ed hence only in the Qaality of a private Perſon ; as the Auſpices of Government could not ac- 
company or follow him ; ſo neither being gone without them, can he in a foreign Soil receive them 
new and entire as ing ought to be. The buſineſs look'd the worle, becauſe at the ſame time 
People were terrified with ſtories of Prodigies related from ſeveral places: That in Sicily 
certain Soldiers Darts were on a ſudden on Fire; and in Sardinia, as a Trooper was going the 
Rounds under the Walls, his Staff burn'd in his hand ; That ſtrange Fires had been frequently ſeen 
on the Sea-ſhore ; That two Shields ſweat Blood, and ſome Soldiers were ſtruck dead with Light- 
ming; That the Body of the Sun appear'd leſs to the ſight than it was wont to do; and that at 
Przneſte red-hot burning Coals fell from the Skie ; That at Arp1 there were ſeen in the Air the 
ſhapes of Targets or Bucklers, and the Sun fighting with the Moon ; That at Capena 1wo Moons 
roſe and ſhone together in the day-time; That the Cxretan Waters ran mingled with Blood, and the 
wvery Fountain of Hercules caſt up Water with Bloody ſpots ; and as People were reaping in the 
Antian Fields, certain Bloody ears of Corn fell into their Skeps; At Falerit the Heavens ſeem d 
zo open with a mighty Chaſm, whence ſhone forth @ wonderful Sight ; That the Sacred Lots of 
themſelves grew leſs and leſs, and one fell out of the Pitcher with this Inſcription, 
Mavors telum ſuum concutit. 
| Behold ! Mars brandiſhes his dreadful Spear. 
About the ſame time the Statue of Mars at Rome in the Appian way, near the Images of the 
Wolves, was obſerv'd to Sweat ; and at Capua the Heavens ſeem'd all on fire, and ſomething 
like the Moon to fall down in a great ſhower, Hence men came to take notice of, and be- 
lieve other Prodigies ſcarce worth mentioning ; as that ſome Goats, _ of Hair bore Wool ; 
that an Hen was turn'd into a Cock, and a Cock into an Hen. Theſe things as they were re- 
ported being inquired into, 2nd the Authors brought before the Senate, the Conſul pro- 
poled and defired that Houle to take into their conſideration the Afﬀairs of Religion: who 
Decreed, That theſe threatning Tokens ſhould be expiated, ſome with the greater fort of 
Sacrifices, others with young fucking ones ; That for three days ſpace there ithould be Sup- 
plications at every Shrine : And as for the reſt, after the Decemwirs had in{pedted their Books, 
fuch Atonements ſhould be made, as the Gods 1n their Verſes thould fore-tell to ſtand with 
| their pleaſure. Accordingly, by the direftions of the Decemwvirs it was Ordered, Firſt, 
That to Fupiter ſhould be made and conſecrated 2 Golden Thunder-bolt of fifty pound weight 
| [worth about One thouſand eight hundred pound ſterling] and the like of Silver to Funo 
and Minerva ; beſides, that to ano the Queen on Mount Awventine, and Juno the Preſer- 
| vereſs at Lanuvium, Sacrifices of the bigger ſort ſhould be offered : That the Ladies and 
| Matrons ſhould make a Colletion amongſt them, every one contributing as much as ſhe 
could, for a Gift to the ſaid Funo the Queen, and bring it to Mount Awvenrine, and there 
| celebrate a Le#iſtern ; nay, the very Libertine Lafſes, or Women that had been Slaves, bur 
had got their Freedom, were all to bring 1n their Pence according to their reſpe&tive Abil- 
ties for a Preſent ro Dame Feronia the Goddeſs of the Woods. Theſe matters being dil- 
atch'd, the Decemvirs Sacrificed with great Bullocks in the Market-place of Ardea; and 
| laſtly, by directions from the aforeſaid Books, in the Month of December, they made their 
; Offerings in the Temple of Saturn at Rome, and a Lefiftern was appointed (where the Se- 
nators themſelves officiated) and withal a publick Feaſt celebrated; and the Saturnalia [or 
Feaſts of five days continuance, where the Servants fate at Table and Maſters waited, in 
memory of the Liberty men had in Saturns reign] were day and night Proclaimed 
throughout the City, and the People commanded to oblerve and keep that as an Holy-day 
for ever. | 
Whilſt the Conſul at Rome 15 thus bufie in appeaſing the Gods, and making his Levies, II, 
"Annibal quitting his Winter-Quarters, and having advice that the Conſul Flaminizs was al- 
ready advanc'd to Arretinm, would nceds (though he were ſhewed a better Road, but 
| ſomewhat further about) take the neareſt way through the Marſhes-and Fens, which hap- 
| pened too at that time to be more than ordinarily overtlow'd with the Raver Aro. In the 
Van he placed the Spaniards and Africans, and all his old beaten Soldiers (the Flower and 
Strength of his Army) together with their Baggage ; That wherever they ſhould be torc'd 
to ſtay, they might not be to ſeek for neceſſaries. Next followed the Gauls or French, be- 
ing defirous to keep that fort of People in the middle, and the Horſe made up the Rere- 
gard : Mago, with the Numidian Light-Horle coming laſt of all, who had orders to keep 
the Army cloſe in their March and prevent ſtraglers, eſpecially the French, if any of them 
« wearied with the toil or tediouſneſs of the March (as they are a People render, and not 
able to endure much hardſhip) ſhould exther offer to run from ther Colours, or loiter be- 
hind. The Van-Guard, which way ſoever their Guides led them, paſs'd reſolutely through 
thick and thin, wading through great Rivers and deep kind of Pits and Quagmures, and 
though they were almoſt drowned, or buried in the mud, yer ſtill they followed their Co- 
| lours. But the Gawls, 1f they chanc'd but to {l:p, down they' came, and when they were 
| down were not able to riſe again out of the dirty Sloughs and Hoſes; they had neither cou- 
rage of mind to ſupport chew Bodies, nor fo _ as hopes lett to bouy up their _— 
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ſome made a forry ſhift to drail along their weak” and fainting Limbs; others quite over- 
come with wearineſs, lay down and died amongſt the Beaſts, who alſo were every where 
ſprawling and ready to expire: But that which moſt of all undid and deſtroyed them, was 
want of Reſt, for they had now march'd four _ and three nights continually without ſleep. 
Atlaſt, finding all the Country ſtill over-flow'd, and no dry ground where they nught he 
down, they piled up their Snapſacks and Baggage on heaps in the Water, and laid them- 
ſelves down thereon ; and others, glad of any thing that appeared above Water, made the 
Bodies of their Horſes and Cattel that tumbled down in heaps one upon another, ſerve them 
2 while inſtead of Beds to get a nap : As for Arnibal himſelf (who was already troubled 
with his Eyes, occaſioned art firſt by the diſtemperature of the Spring, ſuddenly varyin 
from great heats to exceflive colds) '& was mounted on an Elephant, the only one he ha 
left ahve, which carryed him high enough out of the Water; yer by reaſon of this over- 
watching himſelf, and the moiſt Nights and damps of the Fens ſtuffing his Head with 
Rhumes, and having no opportunity for remedy by Phyſick, he loſt che {1ght of one of his 
Eyes 1rrecoverably. 

Having at laſt; with the loſs of many of his Men and Horſes, got through the Marſhes, 
on the firſt dry ground he came at, he pitched his Tents, and received advice by his Scouts, 
that the Roman Army continued under the Walls of Arretiuw. Then with the utmoſt di- 
ligence he endeavored to find out the deſigns and temper of the Conſul ; the fituation of 
the Country ; which way he march'd ? what ſtore of Forces and Provitions he had ? from 
whence ſupplyed? and all other things neceſſary to be known. ' As for the Country, 'twas 
one of the moſt fertile in all ly, as being the Champian Fields of Tuſcany, berween Feſ- 
ſulz and Arretium, abounding in Corn _ Catte], and Riches of all ſorts. "The Conſul 
fierce and preud, valuing himſelf not a little becauſe he had once before born the ſame 
Office; a Man, that as A not much regarded either the Laws or Authority of the Senate, 
ſo he had paid no great Reverence to Religion, or the Gods themſelves. Thus raſhnelſs 
of Mind implanted in him” by Nature, Fortune had cheryhed and augmented by ſeveral 
Succeſſes both in Civil and Military affairs ; whence 'twas eaſie to collect, that ſuch a per- 
ſon that neither reſpected Gods nor Men, would be apt to act all things violently and hand 


over head : That he might the more be plunged into the ill effets of this complextonal 
Go to provoke and exaſperate him ; leaving 


» 


raſhneſs and indiſcretion, the ſubtle Punick reſo 


him therefore on the lefthand, Amnibal marches by Feſulz to Forrage Tuſcany, and gives 


him at a diſtance as dreadful a proſpe& as poflibly he could, of the havock and devaſta- 
tion he made by Fire and Sword. Flaminizs, who would not have fate ſtill though the 
Enemy had been quiet, when once he ſaw the Lands and Goods of his Allies thus haraſFd 
and deſtroyed, as it were juſt under his Noſe, thinking it redounded much to his diſgrace, 
that the Carthaginians ſhould march thus at their pleaſure through the nud{t of Traly, and at 
this rate might quickly advance even to attack the Walls of Rowe, whilſt all the reſt in 
the Council of War adviſed for Safety rather than Bravery ; That be ſhould wait till the com- 
ing up of his Colleague; that having joyn'd their Armies, they might with united hearts and Coun- 
cils manage the War ; and that in the mean time, by ſending out a Brigade of Horſe and Light- 
arm'd Foot, he ould give a check to the Enemy, and reſtram them from this licentions Plunder- 
ing. He 1n a Paflion flung out of the Council, and preſently gave the Signal both for a 
March and a Battel: Nay, quoth he, Jet ns fit ſtill eternally under the Walls of Arretuum ; this 
belike is our Habitation, and all the Native Country we regard; Let Annibal eſcape our hands, and 
lay all Italy deſolate as he liſts ; Let him over-run and utterly deſtroy all before his with Fire and 
Sword up to the very Walls of Rome, and let ws not budge till the affrighted Senate ſend for C. 
Flaminius, as of old they did for Camullus from Veit to their reſcue. As thus he reproach'd 
them, he art the ſame tune commanded the Standards forthwith to adyance, and in a Fury 
mounts himſelf, but his Horſe preſently happened to ſtumble, and threw him with his Head 
formoſt on the ground. Whilſt all that were about hum were terrified with this Accident, 
looking upon it as an ill Omer at the beginning of his Enterprize, word was brought chat 
one of the Enſigns could not be pluck'd out of the Ground by all the ſtrength and endea- 
vors the Standard-bearer could uſe ; whereupon turning to the Meſſenger, What ? ſays 
he, haſt thou brought me Letters too from the Senate to forbid me ſerving the Publick? Go, tell 
them they muſt dig it out, if their hands are ſo benum'd with fear that they are not able to pluck 
# vp; which being accordingly done, he began his March. "The chief Officers which 
gave contrary advice, being now more diſheartened with this double Prodigy, but the com- 
mon Soldiers overyoyed at the forwardneſs and animoſity of their General , were full of 
hopes, without contidering what Grounds they had for ſuch their confidence. | 

Annibal had waſted the whole Country between the City Cecrtona and the Lake Thraſy- 
menus, With all manner of Hoſtility, that he might the more provoks the Enemy to re- 
venge theſe Injuries done to their Allies. He was now come toa place that ſeem'd framed 
by Nature merely for an Ambulſcade, juſt where the Lake Thraſymenus tlows up neareſt to 
the footof the Hills of Cortona; for there lies between only a very ſtrait and narrow Paſſage, 


as if there had been lefe that ſpace of Ground, for ſuch a purpole and nothungelle 5 beyond 
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it the Plains open wider, and fo you come to the brow of the Hills. Amnibal in the open 
ground pitch'd his Camp for himſelf, his Africans and Spaniards; but his Slingers, and o- 
ther Light-arm'd Soldiers, he led. round about behind the Mountains : His Horſe he Poſts 
near the Mouth of the Paſs, behind certain riſing Grounds that very conveniently ſheltered 
and _ them out of fight, that ſo, as ſoon as the Romans were entred, the Cavalry clap- 
ping behind them, they ſhould all be ſhut up between the Lake and the Mountain. Fla- 
minis being come to the Lake over-night, about Sun-ſetting, early the next Morning 
before it was full day-light, without ever | x out according to the cuſtom of War any 
Scouts before, to diſcover the Coaſts and poſture of the Enemy, paſs'd the aforeſaid 
Streight ; but no ſooner did he begin to ſpread his Army on the open Plain, buthe might 
rceive the Enemy, I mean that part of them only. which were before him, forthoſe bo 
hind and over his head did not yet ſhew themſelves. _ Amnibal having now got the Enemy 
to the Toil, and every way ſurrounded, quickly gives the Signal for them all to fall on, 
who ruſhing down every Man the neareſt way he could ; that which made the matter 
appear the more ſurprizing to the Romans, was, that a Fog riſing from the Lake was much 
thicker on the Plain where they were, than on the Halls, ſo that the Carthaginians could ſee 
one another from their ſeveral Poſts, and the better Charge them all at once: Bur the Ro- 
mans perceived not themſelves entrapped, till they heard the ſhout quite round them, and 
were forced to fight both in the Front and on the Flank, before they could draw into 
Battalia, and indeed before they could fit their Arms, or almoſt draw their Swords. 

In this general Conſternation the Conſul alone ſhewed himſelf nothing daunted, he ſet 
in order, as muchas the time would give him leave, the Ranks which were apt to be con- 
fuſed by their turning themſelves every way as they heard the ſeveral clamors; and where- 
ever he came, or could be heard, encouraged and commanded them to ſtand to it and fight 
ſtoutly, telling them, That 'twas not making of Vows, and lazily imploring the help of the 
Gods, but their own manly Courage, and Arms, that muſt bring them off ; That they muſt cut 
their way with their Swords through the midſ# of their Enemies thickeſ? Battalions, and that where 
there is leaſt fear, there is generally leaſt danger. But for the noiſe and tumult, neither his 
Advice nor his Commands could be ow: - and fo far were his Soldiers 1n this diſtraction 


from knowing their proper Colours, Ranks and Places, that they had ſcarce underſtanding 


and reſolution enough left to take their Arms, and put them on as they ſhould do for a 
Battel, ſo that ſome of them were ſurprized and beat down, rather oppreſſed and clogg'd 
with their Armor than defended by it, and fo thick. was the Milt, that their Ears were of 
more uſe to them than their Eyes; yet at the groans of their wounded Fellows, and re- 
ſounding ſtrokes on their Bodies and Arms, and the ſhouts of the Valiane intermix'd with 
the ſhrieks of the timerous, they could not but be continually —_ their Faces and caſt- 
ing their Eyes every way about them : Some as they were flying, hght into an heap of 
thoſe that were fighting, and forc'd to joyn with them becauſe they could get no fur- 
ther ; ſome having recolle&ed their ſpirits, returning to Charge the Enemy, were ſtop'd 
and driven backwards by heaps of their own Men that were running away. Act laſt, 
having attempted every way 1n vain to get forth, and ſeeing plainly that as they were thus 
ſhut up on one {ide by the Lake, on the other by the Mountain, and both in the Front 
and Rear by the Enemy, there was no poflible hopes or means to eſcape but by fighting 
their way through, then every one became a Captain, and encouraged himſelf to fight 
manfully : Thus was the Battel renewed, not in that order as they were wont ; firſt by the 
Principes, then by the Haſtati, and at laſt by the Triari:; nor ſome before the Standards, 
others after, and every Soldier in his particular Regiment, Company and File, but hickle- 
de-pickledy, as Fortune jumbled them together ; to 1t they went Pel-mel, and as'every mans 
heart ſerv'd him, ſo he marſhal'd himſelf to fight, either before or behind; nay, ſo eager 
and intent they were, and all the faculties both of Body and Soul ſo intirely taken up with 
fighting, that although at that very inſtant there happened a moſt dreadful Earth-quake, 
which threw down a great part of many Cities in 1aly, turn'd the Courſes of great Rt- 
vers out of their antient Channels, forced the Sea up a long way into freſh Rivers, over- 
turned Mountains with mighty falls, and levell'd Vallies and Halls, yet there was not one 
Man in this Battel that in the leaſt perceived it. 

The Confli& had now laſted near three hours, every where ſharp, but near the Conſul 
moſt fierce and cruel; for as he was attended with the ſtouteſt and braveſt Men, lo for 
his own Perſonal Valor and Gallantry he came not behind the beſt of them, but in his 
rich Armor, wherever he ſaw his Men diſtreſſed or — thither preſently he flew 
to their aid, and ſhewed no leſs care and good nature 1n ſuccoring and defending his Friends, 
than courage in Charging furiouſly the — until at laſt a certain Knight of Milain, 
named Ducarizs, knowing him by fight as well as by his Arms, cries out to his Country- 
men, Yonder is the Conſul, the ſame who cut to. pieces our Legions, and plundered our City and 
Territories 3 now will I preſently offer him up a Sacrifice to the Ghoſts of our Fellow-Citizens, 
that by bis means were piteouſly ſlain ; ſaying this, he clapp'd ſpurs to his Horſe, and with 
an irreſiſtible violence Charged in amongſt _ thickeſt of the Enemy, and having firſt 
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cutoff a Squires head that interpoſed himſelf,  feemg him come fo herecly, he 1n the next 
olace.ran the Conſul himſelf Cats through che Body with his Lance; and fam he would 
Fare diſarm'd and rffted him, but ſome of the Triarsi ſtep'd over the Corps with their 
T, , and kept him off. Thence many to take their heels, and preſently nenher 
che e aorthe high Mountain could op their fear ; were the way never fo ſtrait, 
or never 1o fteep, hike blmd men they venture an't, m hopes to eſcape; and Horle and 
Man, Man and Arms are tumbled head4Jong one upon another. A great number ſeeing 
no other means to get away, endeavarad to wade through the Lake, finding i fordable on 
the edges, and went ſofar till nothing bar their head and ſhoulders appeared above Water ; 
andfome ({o.mconſiderate was thar Rar fought to ſavethemſelves by ſwimming, which 
being an endleſs and 4mpoffible work, they were either drowned, thew breath and ſpirits 
farhng, or elſe after they had made much haft, and ook exceflive pains to mo purpoſe, 
with much ado made back again to recover the Land, where the Enenues Horſe (that were 
now advancid a pretty way into the water) miferably cut them to pieces. Sx thouſand, 
or thereabouts, of the Van-Guard, —_— deſperately through that Battahon of the E- 
nemy which was right before them, got ſafe out of the Plain, and feized on the top of a 
keele Hill, altogether ignorant of what became of ther Fellows, for by reaſon of the Fog 
they could not ſee what paſs'd, nor learn the Fortune of the Battel, anly conld hear ther 
thouts and cnes and the clattering of Armor. But by this sme that the Rowan: all gave 
ground, the Sun being got pretty high, di{pelVd the Miſt, and then they cauld clearly ſee 
that all a loft ; therefore for fear the Enemy (who had diſcovered them at a diſtance) 
thould fend their Cavalry to fall upon them, they got up ther Enf1gns.and haftned away 
with all expedition; but Mzharbs! with all the Horſe he could make, purſued them all 
Night, and the next day boing almoſt come up with them, who befides other Calanuties 
were almoſt ready to faint for hunger, they came to a Treaty with hum, who promiſed, 
That if they would ſurrender their Arms, they (hould be freely releaſed, and uithaut being frip'd 
go whether they lift; which Annibal pertorm'd as Religioutly as Carthagmiens are wont to 
do ; for no ſooner were they an his power, but he detained them every one Priſoners, and 
loaded them with Chains. 

This as that noble Battel at the Thraſymenas Lake, one of the moſt memorable of thoſe 
few Over-throws which the People of Rome had hitherto ſuftained : Fifteen thouſand of 
them {lain in the Field, and Ten thouſand more difperſed in their flight all over Tuſcany, 
by ſeveral by-ways got at laſt to Rome. Of the Enemy Fifteen hundred kill'd outright ; 
but 'on-bath ſides a great number dyed afterwards of their Wounds. The loſs is differently 
related by ſeverathands; but for my part, asT love not to'writevamn Uneruths, or any thing 
without good warrant (a trick moſt Authors are too much:guilty of ) T have herem chiefly 
followed Fabins, one that was living at the time of this War. Such of the Prifaners taker 
as were of the Romans Allies, Amnnibal ſet at liberty without Ranlome, but'the Romans 
themſelves kept in ftrift Cuſtody ; 'the Bodies of his own Men cull'd out of the promiſ- 
cuous heaps of the Dend, he ordered to be buryed, and allo cauſed dihgent ſearch to be 
made for the Corps of Flammins, to beſtow therean the honor of a Funeral, but they 
_ _— l:gence brought f this Defeat, the Peopl altogether 

pon'the firit Inte rought to Rome of thus = ople ran 
ina fright and tumult 1nto the Forum, and the good Wives wandered .about the #treets, . 
_—_— of all they met, har news from the Army ? and what this diſaſter was that Peo- 
ple talk'd of? At the Muleitude being afſembled thick (as it were to a ;publick Audi- 
ence) and turning to the Town-Hall and the Senate-Houfe, and calling frequently on the 
Magiſtrates to know the matter; alntle before Sun-ſet, Adarcus Pomponies the Prator came 
forth, and ſaid, There bas been a great Battel fought, and we are worfted; and though he ſpake 
No more words, nor told them the certainty.of any particulars, yet -alling ene anothers 
heads with Rumors, they carryed home news, That the Conſul, and a great part of bu Forces 
avere ſlain ; that very few were left alive, and thoſe either [cattered by flight throwgh Tuſcany, 
or elſe taken Priſoners by the Enemy. And look how many Caſualties can potfibly betal a 
routed Army, into ſo many perplexities were all their minds diftrated, who had any Re- 
lations that ferv'd under C. Flaminizs, all the whule they were ignorant what was the true 
Fortune of each, nor did any Man certainly know ow to hope or fear. 'On the mor- 
row, and ſome days following, abundanceof People, but moſt Women, ſtood at the 
Gates waiting to fee their Fraends come home, or ſome that could tell tidings of them, and 
flock'd abont every onethey met, asking a thouſand Queſtions, nor could they that were 
of their acquaintance get md of their continual Enquiries : There might yau have ſeen an 
Alphabet of Faces, and read in their looks whether the news each had received -were good 
or ill, and Houſes fill'd with thoſe which at their firſt coming knew not whether their bu- 
ſincfs would be to Congratulate or Condole. The Female vex el{pecially, were extream 
as well in Joy as Grict ; 'ene ſtanding at the Gate, ſpying on a ſudden her Son returned 
fafe, 1s + ne to have expwed whilt ſhe embraced hum; and another, whu had re- 
eeryed falls news of her Sens being (lain, as ſhe fat mourning at home, he happened to 
come 
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come in, which fo a her with exceſs of Joy, that ſhe immediately fell -down 
dead. The Prztors cauſed the Senate for divers days to fit cloſe, from Sun-ri ing to Sun- 
ſetting, conſulring, With what Forces, and under what Condu##, they might be able to refift and 
give ſome check to theſe Vittorious Carthaginians ? | 

Before they were come to any certain Reſolution, advice arrives of another late diſaſter, 
viz, That Four thouſand Horſe diſpatch'd away by Servilizs the Conſul, under the Can- 
dudt of C. Centenizs the Pro-Prztor, to the affiſtance of his Colleague, were hemm'd in 
by Annibal 1n Umbria, for thither, upon news of the Armies defeat at Thraſymenus, they 
had diverted their march. This Intelligence variouſly aMe&ed Mens minds, ſome taker 
up already with thoughts of a greater Calamity, counted the loſs of the Horſe would be 
but ſmall in regard of the former defeat ; but others judged, That what happened, was not 
{o much to be eſteemed by the 1mportance of the thing it ſelf, as by their preſent Circum- 
ftances : For as it happens in the Natural Body of Man, if it be weak and erafie, every diſ- 
order or diſeaſe is more grievouſly felt and proves more dangerons, than a much greater injury or 
diftemper to a perſon that is ſound and ſtrong ; ſo when any Calamity comes upon the Body Politick 
of State, alrcady enfeebled and languiſhing, we are to meaſure the ſame not ſo mach by the preat- 


. meſs of the loſs, as by the tender and decayed ſtrength, unable to endare any thing whatſoever that 


does — or agrieve it, Therefore at laſt, the City applyed themſelves to that fove- 
rain and oft-approved Remedy, long defired, but not yet adminiſtred, viz. The appornt- 
ing of a Di#ator. But fince the Conſil was abſent, who alone it was thought, had power 


to nominate that Magiſtrate, and T:aly was fo over-run by the Enemy, that x was not ſafe | 
ſending Letters or Meſſengers unto hum, nor any preſident could be ſhewn thac ever the 


People at any time did create a Dictator ; They therefore choſe Q. Fabins Maximmns, with 
the title of Pro-Diftator, and M. Minucens Rufus General of the Horſe, who had Com- 
miſtion from the Senate, To fortifie the Walls and Towers of the City; To poſt neceſſary Guards 
where they ſaw cauſe; To break down what Bridges they thought fit; To impede the Enemies 
march, _ if they could not clear Ttaly of the Carthagimians, yet at leaff to defend the City 
againſt them. 

Annibal in the mean time marches dire&ly through Umbria as far as Spoleto; and having. 
grievouſly, waſted all the Neighboring Country, attacks that Coy; uot being repulſed with 

t loſs of his Men, gueſling by the ſtrength of that one Colony againſt which he had 
uch ſmall ſacceſs, how difficult a matter it would be to aſſault Rome it ſelf, he diverted his 
courſe into the Picene Territories, not only abounding in Frutts of all ſorts, but tull of rich 
Plunder beſides, which his Soldiers equally covetous and poor, greedily pillaged and carryod 
away. There for ſome days he kept a ſtanding Camp, to refreſh his Soldiers wearyed 
out with their Winter Marches, and untoward Paflage through the Fens, and eſpecially 
with the late Batte], which prov'd more fortunate in the Event, than ſlight or cafie mn 
the Conflict it ſelf. When he thought he had ſufficiently recruxed his Men (who of them- 
ſelves were more inclinable to Forragings and Booties, than unprofitable eaſe and lying 
ſtill) he diſlodged and journyed forwards, fpoiling firſt the Preturion and Hadrian Fields, 
and afterwards the Marſians, Marrucins and Pelignians, as far as Arpi and Luceria, the next 
Province to Apulia. 

Cn. Servilins the other Conſul, having had ſome ſmall Skirmiſhes with the Gawls, and 
taken one of their Towns of no great note, after he was advertiz'd of the defeat-of his 
Colleague and his Army, apprehendmg the Mother City of his Country to be now 1m 
danger, that he might not be abſent 1n the laſt Extremity, haſtned cowards Rowe. 

©. Fabins Maximus the Di&ator, the ſame day he entred upon his Office, atlembled 
the Senate, and beginning firſt with matters of Religion, telling the Fathers, Tiar the late 
Conſul C. Flaminius had committed a greater fault by his negleFing the Ceremonies and Auſpices, 
than either by his raſlmeſs or unskilfulneſs; and that the Gods themſelves were to be conſulted, what 
Atonements they would accept of to allay their difpleaſure, prevauled 1o far, thar, (what ts rare- 
ly done bur on the account of ſome direful Prodigies) the Decemvirs were commanded to 
Inſpe& the Sibylme Books, who from thoſe fatal Leaves reported to the Fathers, That the 
cauſe of the preſent War, was a Vow made to Mars not rightly performed, which muſt be renew- 
ed and accompliſhed im a more ample manner : That the great Games miſt be Vowed to Jupiter, 
and Temples to Venus Erycina, and to Dame Mens, fe Goddeſs of Underſtanding. More- 
over, that a ſolemn Supplication and Le#:iftern ſhould be Celebrated, and a publhick Vow 
made of a Sacred Spring [that 1s, to give the Gods all the young Cattel that ſhoald be 


brought forth in one whole Spring] if they profpered in the Wars, and the Commonwealth ſhould - 


be continued in the ſame ſtate as before the War broke out. "The Senate, becauſe Fabins was 
caken up with the management of Aﬀairs Military, ordered M. e/Emilizs the Prator, ac- 
cording to the direons of the Colledge of Porriffs, to take care, Thar all theſeReligious 
matters be with all ſpeed performed. 

Upon theſe Ordinances of the Senate, L. Cornelins Lentulus the chief Pontiff, when 
the Prztor came to conſult their Colledge, gave advice, That inthe firſt place rhe buſineſs of 
a Sacred Spring ſhould be propoſed to the People, for without their conſent t could not be 

Vowed; 
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Vowed ; whereupon the ſame was propounded to them in this form of Words following : 
« Pleaſeth it you, and do you command that the thing be done in this manner ? If the 
« State of the People of Rome and Quirites ſhall (as I  defire it ſhould) for the ſpace of 
< five years next enſuing, continue _ preſerved in theſe Wars between the Romans and 
© Carthaginians, and with the Gauls on this fide the Alps, Then the People of Rome will 
&* perform an Oblation and Gift given and vowed, viz. That all the Encreaſe whatſoever 
&* which the Spring ſhall yield and afford of Sheep and Swine, Goats and Kine, from the 
&* day that the Senate and People ſhall appoint, ſhall be Sacrificed to Fupiter, provided the 
& {2id Animals be not before dedicated to ſome other of the Gods ? Provided, That he thac 
« Sacrifices may do it when he will, on what conditions he will, and in what manner fo- 
« ever he ſhall nk done it, the ſame may ſtand for good and rightfully performed. If the 
<« Beaſt that ſhould be Sacrificed, happen to dye, let it not be accounted Sacred, nor be 
© imputed as a fault to him who ought to -have offered it. If any one unawares ſhall wound 
* or kill any of theſe Animals thus Vowed, let it not be accounted Criminal in him. JE 
« any ſhall ſteal or hide any of them out of the way, let it not be imputed for wickedneſs 
© unto the People, nor to him from whom it ſhall be ſo ſtoP'n or hidden. If any ſhall Sa- 
© crifice it on an unlucky day, wherein Sacrifices are forbidden, let it be counted rightl 

& Sacrificed. If the Senate and People ſhall Ordain theſe Sacrifices to be done, or Ihaſl 
« Sacrifice ſooner than any private Man, let the People be thereby diſcharged and freed. 
To this purpoſe alſo were the Great Games before Vowed, performed, the Expences there- 
of amounting to Three hundred thirty three thouſand three hundred thirty and three 
pieces of Braſs-mony, called Aſſes, and one third part of an 4/5 [ ſome reckon it to be 
1041 l. 145. 44. ſterling] beſides the Sacrificing of Three hundred Oxen to Tupiter, and 
many white Oxen to the reſt of the Gods, and other Oblations. After theſe Vows ſolemn- 
ly pronounced, and performed accordingly, a publick Supplication was Proclaimed, and 
in Proceflion they went with their Wives and Children ; not only the Citizens, but thoſe 
too of the Country, their private Eſtates depending upon the fate of the publick. The 


Le#iſtern was (et out with gyruur Magnificence, and continued three _ the Decemvirs 


- the Sacred Beds were openly expoſed to 


having the ordering thereof ; ſeen, one for 


ove and Funo, another for Neptune and Minerva, a third for Mars and Venus, a fourth 
or Apollo and Diana, a fifth for Vulcan and Veſta, and a ſixth for Mercury and Ceres. There 
were Temples vowed, that to Vers Erycma, by 2. Fabins Maximars the Dictator, for ſo 
*twas required in the fatal Books, That he ſhould do it, 2vho had the chief Office and Authority 
inthe City. The other to the Goddeſs' Mens, was Vowed by Oracilizs the Pretor. 

Matters of Religion being thus diſpatch'd, the Dictator defired the judgment of the Se- 
nate touching the Far, and important Affairs of the State 5 what Legions, and how many they 
thought fit to ſend againſt the ViFtorious Enemy ? Their Lordſhips Decreed, That he ſhould re- 
ceive the yo Cn. Servilius the Conſul, and levy beſides, both of Citizens and Allies, ſo 
many Horſe and Foot as he pleaſed ; and ſhould af and order all other things according to his own 
diſcretion, as he ſhould judge it moſt expedient for the Common-weal. Fabins declared, He woul4 
only add two new Legions to the Army under Servilius, which being accordingly raiſed and 
liſted by the General of the Horſe, he appointed a Rendezvous at Tibur ſuch a day; and 
ſet forth a Proclamation, Requiring all that dwelt in Towns or Caſtles unfortified, to repair into 

laces of ſafety ; and that all ſhould depart out of the Villages in thoſe parts through which Annt- 
was to march, but firſt to ſet fire on their Houſes and deſtroy their Corn, that he might find 
20 Proviſions or Accommodations. Then he himſelf ſet forwards towards the Conſul and 
Army, along the Flaminian Road, and on the Banks of Tiber near Otricol;, ſaw the Conſuh 
and his Horſe at a diſtance coming to meet him ; whereupon he diſpatch'd an Officer to 
warn the Conſul, To come without his Lifors to the Diftator (for to hum now belong'd thoſe 
ſupream Enfigns of Authority : ) The Conſul readily obeyed, and their meeting repreſented 
the Didatorſtip as a thing of great Awe and Majeſty, both to the Reman Citizens and 
their Allies, the Grandeur of that Office by its diſuſe tor ſome years being almoſt forgot. 
Letters-came from Rome, That certain Ships of Burden tranſporting Victuals and Proviſions 
from Heſtia into Spain for the Army there, were ſet upon and taken by the Carthaginian 
Fleet near the Haven of Coſſa; therefore the Conſul was immediately diſpatch'd for Ho- 
ſia, to Man out what. Ships he could find there, or at Rome, with Soldiers and Mariners of 
the Allies, and therewith purſue the Enemies Navy, and ſecure the Coaſts of Iely. Ar 
Rome a power of Men were liſted, for even the Libertini, or Servants entranchized, that had 
Children, and were of Age fit to bear Arms, were obliged to take the Military Oath 
out of theſe City-Regiments ſuch as were under fve and thirty years old, were drawn our 
and put abord the Ships, the reſt left at home as a Guard for the City. | 

The Dictator having. received the Conſuls Army from the hands of Fulvius Flaccus his 
Lientenant, march'd through the Sabines Country to T;bur, where he arriv'd the very fame 
day on whuch he had appointed the.new-rais'd Forces to meet him there. From whence by 
crofling the Country into the High-Road called Y;a Latina, he returned unto Prenefte, and 


fo on towards the Enemy, ſending out his Scouts diligently before to give him Intelligence, 
| and 
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and refolv'd not to run the hazard of a Bartel in any place, unleſs compell'd by neceflity. 
The firſtday he came within fight of the Enemy not far from Arpi, they inſtantly drew 
out and offered him Battel ; bur tinding him to he quiet, and no tumult in his Camp, 41 


_ vibal began toupbraid them to his own Men, ſaying, That now at length they might perceive 


the Martial hearts of the Romans, were brought down and daunted ; That by refuſmg to fight, 
they did openly recede from their antient Valor and Glory, and acknowledge themſelves inferior both 
in Strength and Courage. Having ſaid thus, he retreated to his Camp, not a little vex'd in- 
wardly (for all this vaporing, ) that henceforwards he found he ſhould have to do, not with 
a raſh General, like Flaminius or Sempronins, but that at laſt the Romans grown wiſer by 
their late Errors and Calamities, had made choice of a Captain that was a Match for 4Anni- 
bal, who indeed was more apprehentive of the Prudence and Conduct of the Dictator, than 
of his Force. However, having not made trial of his conſtancy, he ſtill endeavor to 
di{quiet, and tempt him if he could to a Battel, by oft removing of his Tents, and de- 
{troying the Lands of his Allies juſt under his noſe; one while Fo would ſeem as in ftar 
ro march away 1n an hurry clean out of fight, and then on a fidden he would ſtop, and 
liz cloſe in ſome by-corner, to ſee 1f he could take him at an advantage on the Plain. Bur 
Fabius marched above upon the higher Grounds, at ſuch a convenient diſtance, as neither to 
neglect him, nor yet to encounter him. He kept his Soldiers for the moſt part ſtrictly with- 
in their Camp, unleſs upon urgent and neceflary occations; and when Parties were ſent 
out for Forrage or Wood, he would not ſuffer them to go in ſmall numbers, or ſtragling, 
butin ſuch order as might ſecure them from the Enemy. His Guards of Horſe and Light- 
armd Foot, were ſo formed and always ready againſt any ſadden Alarm, as both rendred 
all things fafe for his own men, and eafily check'd the Enenues plundering, cutting off 
their ſtragling Forragers it they ventured too far from their Camp. Thus he would never 
put the main Chance all at once to a venture, and by theſe ſmall Eflays, and continual Skir- 
miſhes'( ſafely attempred, becauſe he had always Reſerves and Relief at hand) he enured 
and heartned up his Soldiers, almoſt quite diſpirited with their late frequent Overthrows, 
and made them at length leſs diſtruſt their own Valor or Fortune. Yet all theſe ſober 
Counſels of the Dictator , and his prudent management of Afﬀairs did not more vex 4n- 
7ibal, than they did his own General of the Horſe, who wanted nothing but the Soveraign 
Command to precipitate the Commonwealth ; for being a Man naturally ferce, in all his 
Undertakings violent, and too full of Tongue ; firſt among a few of his own Gang, but 
afterwards publickly throughout the Army, he would envergh againſt and reproach the 
Dictators proceedings, calling him inſtead of a con{1derate, ſtaid and ſober Perſon, heavy 


and dull ; and inſtead of wary, timerous and aCoward; attributing to his Virtues, the names 


of the next neighboring Vices; and having a fingular knack at undervaluing his Supertors, 
did thereby extol and magnifie himſelf; a moſt baſe Art, which yet hath too often fuc- 
ceeded in the advancement of thoſe that uſe it. 

Amibal marches trom Arpi into Samniunm, Forrages the Country of Beneventum, takes 
the City Teleſis, and by commutting all kind of Outrages, endeavors on et purpoſe to pro- 
voke the Reman General, if he could incenſe him with ſo many Indignities and Calanuties 
of his Allies, and ſo draw him to fight on even hand. Amongſt that multitude of the 1ra- 
lian Allies taken Priſoners by Annibal at the Lake Thraſymenus, and freely releaſed, there 
were three Gentlemen of Campania that ferv'd on Horleback, whom he had allured with 
Gifts and Promiſes, to bring over their Country-men to his Intereſt. Theſe Blades brought 
him word, That if he would but brmg his Army into Campania, he ſhould be Lord of Capua. 
And though the thing it ſelf ſeem?*d of too great moment tor Perſons of their Quality to 
effect, and rendred Amnibal doubtful, ſometimes apt to credit, and by and by diſtruſting 
their advice, yet at laſt it prevailed with him fo far, as to reſolve to march out of Samnium 
into Campania, and therefore charging them to make good their words, and be ready to 
meet him with their Countrymen, and eſpecially ſome of their Chiefs, he diſmiſs'd them 
away before to prepare for his coming. Then he commands his Guide, to lead him into 
the Province of Caſinum, having been informed by thoſe that knew the Country well, That 
if he ſeized that Paſs, he would ſtop the Romans from being able to come up to the rehet 
of their Allies: But the nearnefs of the names, and the vaſt difference there 1s between 
the Carthaginian Language and the Latine, cauſed the Guide to miſtake Ca/ilinum tor Caſi- 
mum, and ſoturning from the Journy intended, brought him along through the Coaſts of 
Alifanum, Calatinum and Calenum, 1nto the plain Champian Region of Stella, where 
Amnnibal ſeeing the Country environed round about with Hills and Rivers, calls for is Guide, 
and asks, Whereabouts in the World he was ? Who anſwered, That he ſhowld that night Suarter 
at Caſalnum. Then, and not before, the miſtake was diſcovered, and that Caſmum was 
a long way off in another Country. The Guide, for a terror to others, he ſcourged firſt 
with Rods, and then Cructhed him; and having fortihed his Camp, diſpatch'd Maharbal 
with the Cavalry into Falermum, who laid waſt all the Country as far as the Waters of Sin- 
neſſa ; the Numidian Horſe committing great [laughter wherever they came, but the _— 
and fright of the People was much greater than the real harm ; and yer could nor = this 
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Terror, when their Country was round about on a Flame, and nothing but War and Ca- 
lamities threatned on every fide, ſtartle thoſe faithful Allies from their Allegiance to: the 
Romans; and the reaſon was, becauſe they were Govern'd with @ juſt and moderate hand, 
_ thought not much to be ſubject unto their Betters : The only Bond of Loyal Fr 
elity. 

Fabine lying encamped near the River Vulturnus, whilſt the moſt pleaſant part of Taly 
was all on fire, and the Villages far and near ſmoaking with Ruines and Deſolation ; as 
he was leading his Forces over the top of the Mountain Maſſicus, the murmurs 1n his Army 
were renewed, and the Ring-leaders of the Mutiny enkindled it afreſh ; for they had been 
for ſomedays pretty quiet, becauſe marching faſter than ordinary, they imagined that haſt 
was made to prevent the Devaſtation of Campania: But when they were come to the far- 
ther edge of thoſe Hills, and had before their Eyes both the Enemy, and the flaming 
Houſes of Falernum, and their Colony at Sinueſſa, and yet heard no mention of coming 
to a Battel : © What? Are we come thus far, quoth Minucizs, only to feed our Eyes with 
* the Milſeries of our faithful Confederates? To ſee our deareſt Friends deſtroyed with 
* Fire and Sword ? Or if we have no compaſſion for our Allies, are we not aſham'd to be 
& idle Spe&tators of the ruine of our own Citizens ? Thoſe whom our Anceſtors ſent as a 
* Colony to ſecure theſe parts from the Sammites, 'tis not now the Neighboring Samnite 
* that waſts and conſumes them : But Carthaginians, ſtrangers that come trom the furtheſt 
© parts of the World, are by our delays and cowardize advyanc'd thus far into the Bowels 
* of our Country. So much, alas! £ we degenerate from our Fathers gallant Spirits, 
© 'That the very Coaſts which they thought it a diſgrace to their Empire, to ſuffer the Punick 
© Fleet to ſail near, we now can tamely behold tull of Namidians, and under the Com- 
* mand of our Enemies the Moors: We, who but a while ago when they were going to 
* attack Samnium, took it in ſuch indignation and diſdain, and called the Gods and Men 
* to witneſs the violation of the League, ſtand ſtill and gaze upon Ammibal now he is furi- 
© ouſly battering the Walls of a Reman Colony. The ſmoke of the Villages and Fields 
* all on fire is ready to put out our eyes, and our ears are every minute pierced with the 
* woful cries of our Aflociates, imploring our help as often as they do the Gods, and we 
© fool away time in leading our Army (as if they were a company of Goats) through ſhady 
* Woods, and over the tops of unpaſſable Hills, hid in Clouds and Thickets, as if we were 
*© afraid of the Sun as well as of the Enemy : If the brave Furizs Camillvs had been of the 
* humor to reheve Rome from the Gauls by ranging over Hills and Foreſts, at the ſame rate 
* as this new Camillzs, forſooth, (the only Man ſought out to be Dictator in our diſtreſs) 
**©90es about to recover Italy from Arnnibal, Rome at this day had aſſuredly been French; and 
really I cannot conceal my juſt apprehenſions, that 1t we go thus coldly to work, our 
* Anceſtors courage did only fo often preſerve that City from others, that by our negl- 
* gence it might fall into the hands of Annibal and his Carthaginians. But that brave Man, 
* a Roman indeed, on the very day that word was brought him at Ve, "That the Senate and 
* People had choſen him Dictator, although Faniculum was high enough whereon he might 
* have fate and view'd the Enemy at his eaſe, choſe rather 1umnmediatly to deſcend into 
* the Plain, and the very ſame day 1n the heart of the City (where now the Gallick Tombs 
* remain as Monuments of his Courage) and the next day between Rome and Gabes fell 
* upon and cut to pieces the Legions of the Enemy. What ſhall I ſay of that which hap- 
T _ many years after, when at the Streights of Caudium we were put under the Yoke 
* by the Sammites ? Tellme, I pray, did Lucirs Papirizs Curſor by ſcampering over the Sam- 
** ian Hills, or not rather by. attacking and prefling hard upon Luceria, and daring the 
* Victorious Enemy, take off the yoke from the Remans, and 1mpole 1t on the proud necks 
* of the Enemy ? What was it but Expedition that gave the late Conſul Lutarizs a Vidto- 
E i For the very next day after he got fight of the Enemy, ſetting upon their Fleet over- 
* fraight with Proviſions, and encumbred with their own Munition, he compleatly de- 
* ſtroyea them. *Tis mere folly to think that by ſtring ſtill, or {luggyh Prayers, we ſhall 
* vanquiſh our Foes ; Our Forces muſt buckle on their Armor, deſcend into the Plain, and 
* charge them luſtily man to man. *Twas by daring and by doing, by bold Action and 
© hardy Execution, that the Roman State hath arrived to this height of Empire and: Glory, 
* and not by thoſe faint dreaming Counſels which Cowards call the wary Policies of War. 
Whilſt Minucizs made theſe Harangues, a multitude of the Roman Colonels and Gentle- 
men of the Cavalry flock about him ; nor were the common Foot Soldiers unacquainted 
with his Redomontado-Diſcourſes, fo that if it had been put to moſt voices amonglit the Sol- 
_ *tis not to be doubted but they would have preferred Minncizs before Fabizres their Ge- 
neral. | 

Fabirs having an Eye to his own Men, as well as on the Enemy, and reſolving firſt to 
ſhew that his mind was not by either of them to be conquered,though he well knew theſe his 
delays were not only condemned in his Camp, but had rendred him cenſured and 1ll ſpoken 
of at Rome, yethe ſpent the whole Summer perſiſting in the ſame method ; ſo that Arnnibal 


fruſtrated of his chicfeſt hopes of a deſired Battel, was now to look out for Winter-Quar- 
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ters, for that Country afforded preſent, but nor laſting Plenty; as abounding in Fruits and 
Vineyards, and ſuch pleaſant accommodations, rather than in Corn.and the ſtaple Nece(. 
faries of Life. Fabins by his Scouts was advertisd of this, and knowing that the Enemy 
muſt return by the ſame Streights, as he came in, to Falermum, (cizes on the Hall Callicula, 
and the City Caſilinum, and Poſts there ſufficient Gariſons ; that City divided by the River 
Vulrurnus, parting Falernum from Campania, Himſelf brings back his Forces through the 
ſame Hills, ſending L. Hoſtilins Mancinrs with Four hundred Horſe of the Allies; to dil. 
cover the poſture of the Enemy. This Gentleman being one of the young Gallants that 
were wont to hear and admire the General of the Horſe fiercely declaiming and ſpurring 
them on to Action, after he had advanc'd a pretty way, as only to gain Intelligence and 
view from ſome ſafe place the Enemy, lighting upon ſome few Numidians ſtragling through 
the Villages at an advantage, cut them off, and therewith his mind was fo ſer upon Fight- 
ing, that he forgot the orders of the Ditator, who expre{ly commanded him, To march 
wery warily, and 10 be ſure to retreat before the Enemy got ſight of him. The Numidians, now 
one party, and then another, ſometimes charging and ſometimes retreating, trail'd him on 
almoſt ro their very Camp, thereby wearying both his Horſes and Men. And then Carralo, 
Commander in Chief of Amnibals Cavalry, coming out with a full Body againſt him upon 
the Spur, before they came within Dart-ſhot pur the Romans to flight, and had the purſuit 
of them for almoſt hve nules together. At laſt, Mancinzs ſeeing that neither the Enemy 
would give over the Chaſe, nor any hope was left to eſcape them, prevailed with his party 
to face about and Charge them ; but being every way over-match'd, he himſelf, and the 
choiceſt of his Troops, were hemm'd in and {lain, the reſt in a ſcattered flight got firſt to 
Cales, and thence through By-lanes and unknown ways to the Dictator. Minucizes, as it 
happened, the ſame day joyned Fabizs, having before been abroad to Garifon a Paſs that 
lay between Tarracina and the Sea, leſt Aznibal, if the Appian Way were left without de- 
fence, ſhould {hp into the Rowan Territories : The Dictator and General of the Horſe, 
with united Forces, pitch'd their Camp in the very road where Amibal was to march and 
not above two miles diſtance from the Enemy. 

The next day the Carthaginians drawing out thew Men, took up all the ſpace between 
the two Camps; and though the Romans were Poſted juſt under their own Rampire, a 
place no doubt of great advantage, yet the Punics with their Light-Horle to provoke them 
0 4 Battel, came up and charg'd them ſometimes near hand, by and by retiring, and then 
rallying afreſh ; yet ſtill the Romans kept their Ground, the Encounter being flow; and 
more to the hiking of the Dictator than of Amnibal,ot whole {1de Eight hundred werel\lain, 
and but Two hundred of the Romans. Thencetorwards Arnnibal ſeenn'd ſhut up, and as ic 
were Belieged within Caſſilinum, whiPſt the Romans had Capua and Samnium, and other 
rich and powerful Nations, their Allies at their backs ready to bring them in Proviſion, 
On the contrary, the Punics were like to take up their Winter-Quarters between the Rocks 
of Formii, and the barren Sands of Linternum, and certain Lakes that yielded nothing bur 
a proſpect of horror. Nor was Amnibal infenſ1ble that he was now out-done in his own 
Arts of Policy; therefore ſeeing he could not get off through Cafilinum, but muſt take 
the Mountains, and march over the top of Callicula, fearing leſt the Romans ſhould fall 
upon his Army encloſed in the Vallies between the Hills, he contrived a Stratagem ter- 
"ible to look at, to begiul their Eyes and fruſtrate their Expe&tations, and therewith re- 
{olv'd in the beginning of the Night ro approach with all 7 nc" the Mountains; The 
parade of his device was thus ; He cauſed to be gathered out of the adjoining Villages a- 
bundance of Fire-brands; then he took certain Bavins, or {mall Faggots of Bruth-wood and 
dry ſticks, all which he tyed faſt to the Horns of Oxen, whereof he had tame and wild 
a great number that he drove betore him, amongſt other Booties gotten out of the Coun- 
try, making in all near Two thouſand head of Cattrel ; ordering A/drubal, That as ſoon as 
it grew duskiſh be ſhould drive that Herd, with their Horns ſet on fire towards the Mountains, and 
as near as he could to thoſe Paſſes where the Enemy kept Guard. 

No ſooner was it dark, but he diflodg'd his Army with great filence, the Oxen being 
driven a little before, and when they came near to the foot of the Hills and narrow 
Streights, upon a Signal given, the Bavins are lghted, and the Cattel violently forc'd up 
the Mountains, who being frighted as well with the Flames on ther Heads, as eſpecially 
by the heat and pain when they burnt down to the quick of their Horns, run every way 
about as if they had been mad, whereby as if all the Woods and Hills had been on a light 
Fire; the Coppices round about ſeem'd to blaze, and the tofling of their heads encreating 
the Flame, look'd as if Men were running up and down with Torches and Flambeaus, 
The Guard appointed for thoſe Paſſes ſeeing fo many Lights on the tops of the Halls, and 
as it were over their Heads, concluding themſelves circumvented, quitted their Poſts, 
making towards the higheſt ridges of the Mountains, where they ſaw fewelt Lights, as the 
{afeſt places for their eſcape : There they lighted on lome of the wandring Cartel, and firſt 
ata diſtance ſeeing them as breathing Flames, thought it a Miracle, and ſtood fill in aſto- 
niſhment; but whea they perceived x to be only an humane Trick, reckoning themſelves 
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betray'd and over-reach'd, with a ſad cry they betook themſelves to their heels, and ſtum- 
bled upon ſome of the Enemies Van that were Light-arm'd ; but on both tides they were 
afraid to begin any skirmiſh in the Night, and fo hale Action happened unnl next Day: 
Amnibal in the mean time with his whole Army getting through the Streights, having there 
{lain ſome of the Enemy, Encamped next Morning 1n the Alifan Territories. | 

Fabins perceiv'd this Tumult, but imagining it might be ſome Trepan, and always hating 
Night-work, kept his Men within their Trenches. As ſoon as 'twas hght there was a con- 
flict on the top of the Hill, where the Romans being ſomewhat ſuperior 1n number, would 
eaſily have vanquiſh'd the Enemies Light-arm'd Squadron, as having already hemm'd them 
in, had not Amnibal ſent back a Spaniſh Regiment, who being more ufed to Mountainous 
places, and more apt and ready to clamber over Rocks and Precipices, both by the agility 
of their Bodies, and the (lightneſs of their Harneſs, avoided, and were too hard in that 
kind of skirmiſh for their Enemies, who were heavy-arm'd, and wont to fight on the Plain 
and keep their Ground, ſo that in this unequal Diſpute almoſt all the Spaniards got off ſafe, 
and the Romans with ſome loſs retreated to their Camp: Which Fabizs preſently removed, 
and pafling the Streights ſat down above Alifas, in a place high-{ituate and well fortified. 
After this, Amibal making as if he would march through Sammium: to-rights for Rome, re- 
turned back, waſting and ſpoiling the Country as far as to the Pelignians : And Fabins 
hovered ſtill on the Hill-rops between them and Rome, neither keeping far off trom rhe 
Enemy, nor yet cloſely engaging them. At laſt Annibal departed trom the Peligni, and 
retired into Apulia as far as Gerione, a City, which upon the falling down of part of their 
Wall, was for fear abandoned by its Inhabitants. The Dictator Entrench'd his Army in 
the Country of Larinum, and being ſent for home to Rome for diſpatching certain folemn 
Sacrifices, he not only laid his Commands upon the General of the Horſe to torbear fight- 
ing in his abſence, but by way of Advice and Intreaty, did as it were beg of him, That 
he would rather truſt Prudence than Fortune, and he guided by him, rather than follow the ruinous 
ſteps of Sempronuus and Flaminius ; That he would not think the time fpent in vain, though 
there had been not much affual Fiphting, for 'twas no contemptible ſervice that they had kept [0 
powerful an Enemy almoſt all the Summer in play, and by dallying with him prevented has deſigns; 
That Phyſicians ſometimes by preſcribing Reſt, do as much good as with all their Purging and Bleed- 
ing; That it was no (mall matter, that we have left off being overcome by this Enemy, which 
ſo oft has worſted us of late, and that we have got ſome breathing time to refreſh and recruit us 
after our leſſes. Having given theſe Admonitions (but all in vain) to the General of the 
Horle, away he went to Rome. 

In the beginning of the Summer wherein theſe Occurrences happened in Taly, War 
was alſo begun in Spain both by Sea and Land. 4ſdrubal added ten new Ships to the num- 
ber of thoſe left him ready rigg'd and fitted by his Brother ; and ſetting out of New Car- 
thage with his Army, as they march'd on the ſhore, Himilco (whom he had made Admiral) 
with a Fleet of forry Sail coaſted along by them ; being thus prepared to fight the Romans, 
whether they ſhould meet them at Land or Sea. Cn. Scipio, upon advice that the Enemy 


had taken the Field, thought at firſt to have done ſo too, but afterwards not judging it *: 


fic to hazard a Battel at Land, by reaſon of the reports of the vaſt Afliitance that was 
come 1n to the Enemy, putting his choiceſt Soldiers on bord, with a Fleet of Five and 
thirty Sail he ſer out to Sea, reſolving there to engage them. The ſecond day after he 
looſed from Tarracone, he caſt Anchor about three Leagues diſtant from the mouth of 
the River Therms ; and ſent out two Marſeillian Pinaces to diſcover the Enemy, who brought 
advice, That their Fleet node in the Mouth of that River, and their Army lay Encamp'd juſt by 
upon the ſhore. . "Therefore that he might ſurprize them unprovided, and attack them with 
all the terror he could when they leaſt expected it, he preſently weighs Anchor and makes 
towards them. Along the Coaſts of Spain there are many Towers, built upon the high- 
eſt Grounds, which ſerve both for Beacons to diſcover, and alſo as Forts to withſtand 
Thieves and Rovers. From thence the Fleet was firſt deſcryed, and notice by a S1gnal given 
thereof to 4/drubal, fo that the Alarm and Tumult began firſt at Land in the Camp, be- 
fore 1t came to the Ships ; for as yet there was no daſhing of Oars, or other ordinary 
noiſe of Mariners heard, and the Capes on either fide hindred the Enenues Fleet from 
being ſeen there where the Punicks lay, fo that they were in full ſecurity ; when on a 
ſndden, certain Horſe-men came one after another 7 Sn Aſarubal, commanding the Sal- 
diers (who wereeither wandring on the ſhoar, or aſleep in their Tents, expecting nothing 
leſs than an Enemy and fighting that day) to get on bord with all ſpeed, and betake them- 
ſelves to their Arms; for the Roman Navy was already not far from the Mouth of the Ha- 
ven. Within a whule, 4/drubal in Perſon with his whole Army drew down to the Sea-fide, 
and all things are in an hurry, the Mariners and Soldiers promiſcuoutly tumbling into 
their Ships in ſuch confuſion as if they had fled from ſhore, rather than were going to Sea 
to fight an Enemy. They were ſcarce all got on bord when ſome began to pur oft, either 
weighing their Anchors, or for expedition cutting Cables ; all that they d1d was with more 


haſte than good ſpeed ; with. the Soldiers hargefling themlelves ro fight, the Sea-men. 
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were hindered in managing their Tackle ; and the Sea-mens buſsle and running #0 and 
fro hindred the Soldiers 1n getting ready. By this time the Romans werenot only come up 
with chem, but had put their Fleet in a poſture co begin the Engagement. The Cartha- 
ginians were no leſs diſordered by the Tumult and hurly-burly of their own People, than by 
the attack of the Enemy ; and having made a proffer of Fighting, rather than fought to 
any purpole, they tack d about and fled, and the mouth of the River not being large enough 
to receive ſo manyof them huddling in all together, they run their Veſſels on ground any 
where, and the Men ſome waded, others Fear'd on ſhore; ſome with their Arms, and 
ſome without, fled to their own Army, which ſtood drawn up in Battalia on the Strand : 
However, in the firſt On-ſer, two Carthaginian Ships were taken, and four ſunk. 

The Romans, though they ſaw the Enemy Maſters at Land, and ſtanding in Battel-array 
all. along the Banks, yet they neglected not to purſue their trembling Fleer, and as many 
of the abandoned Ships as had not either broke their Stems on the ſhore, or ſtuck faſt in 
the Sands by the Keels, theytow'd off to Sea ; and fo out of thirty Sail, carryed away with 
them five and twenty : Nor was the taking of them ſo happy a fruit of their Vidory, as 
that by this one {light Engagement they were Maſters at Sea, and had all thoſe Coaſts at 
their devotion ; therefore they ſail'd to Honoſca, and making a deſcent upon the Land, took 
that City by ſtorm and plundered it; thence ſet forwards to New Carthage, plundered all 
the adjacent Country, and burn'd the Suburbs up to the very Walls and Gates. Well laden 
now with rich Pillage, the Fleet'came before Loguntica, where Amnibal had laid up abun- 
dance of Cordage for the uſe of his Navy, of which they took away as much as they need- 
ed, and burnt the reſt ; nor were they content only to coaſt along the Continent, but 
ſtood over to the I{]e Ebuſzs, and having for two days together aſſaulted the chief City of 
that Iſland ; when they ſaw they did but ſpend time in vain, left it, pillaged the Coun- 
ery, burnt ſeveral Villages, and got better booty there than on the Main-land. Here ar- 
rived Ambaſſadors from the Balearean Iles to Treat with Scipio for Peace. Afterthis ſteer- 
ing his Courſe back again to the hither parts of his Province, Agents reſorted to him on 
che ſame Errand from all the People that dwelt along the Therws, and from many 1n the 
furthermoſt parts of Spain, ſo that no leſs than One hundred and twenty ſeveral States or 
petty Nations, did then become abſolute Subje&ts to the Roman Government, and gave 
Hoſtages for their faithful Obedience: By which means the Romans being reinforced at 
Land, made an Expedirion as far as the Forreſt of Caſtulo, and Aſdrubal was glad to retire 
into Portugal near the Ocean Sea. | 

The reft of the Summer was like to be quiet, and had proved fo for any thing conſi- 
derable that the Carthaginians did to the contrary : But belles that, the natural temper 
of all Spaniards 1s reitleſs, and deſirous of new Commotions, Mandonins and Indibilss, 
who before was a petty King of the Ilergetes, after the Romans were retreated from that 
Forreſt towards the Sea-coaſts, raiſing their Country-men in Arms, fell upon the peace- 
able Territories of the Romans Allies, and plundered them ; againſt whom Scipio lent 4 
Detachment of Three thouſand, with ſome Auxiliaries lightly arm'd, who eaſily routed 
them, as being but a tumultuary Rabble, killd many, took ſome, and the reſt generally 
fled away without their Arms. This Inſurre&ion drew back Aſdribal, that betore was 
marching towards the Ocean, to return on this {ide the Therzs to prote& his Confederates. 
The Carthaginians lay encamped 1n the Lands of the Tercaonians ; the Romans near their 
new Armado, when ſudden News arriv'd, That the War was diverted another way ; for 


the Celtiberians, who had ſent the principal Perſons of their Country Ambaſſadors and 


Hoſtages to the Romans, being privately excited by a Meſſage from Scipio, took Arms, and 
with a formidable Army invaded thoſe parts which remained under the Carthaginian Go- 
vernment, ſtormed three Towns, and afterwards bravely Engaging A/drubal himſelf in 
two ſet Battels, kill'd Fifteen thouſand of his Men, cook Four thouſand Priſoners, 
with many Mihtary Standards and Colours. 


RX. 
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The Afﬀairs of Spain were 1n this poſture, when P. Scipio arriv'd there, being ſent by XX[IL 


the Senate (who had continued his Command after his Conſulſhip expired) with thirty long 
Ships, and Eight thouſand Soldiers, and great ſtore of Proviſions, which at a diſtance 
ſeem'd a mighty Fleet by reaſon of the great number of Ships of Burthen that attended 
him, and with no {mall joy both of the Romans and their Aſſociates, was welcom'd into the 
Port at Tarracon ; where Scipio landing his Army, joined his Brother, and thenceforwards 


by united Councils and with one accord managed the War: Therefore whilſt the Cartha- 


ginians had their hands full of the Celriberian War, without any delay they paid the Iberws, 
and not finding any Enemy to-oppole them, march'd direaly for Saguntum, becauſe 'twas 
reported, that the Hoſtages of all Spain delivered into the cuſtody of Amnibal, were kept 
there in the Caſtle, but with a ſmall Guard about them. That was the only Pledge which 
kept all the Cities of Spain 1n awe, for though they were mclinable enough to enter into 
League with the Romans, yet they durſt not doit, for fear it ſhould coſt them the Lives of 
their Children : But they were all eaſed of thoſe apprehentions, by the crafty, rather than 
faichful Counſel of one Abehox, a Spaniſh REI at Saguntum, that had hitherto _ 
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with, and been very truſty to the Carthaginians, but now (as 'tis the nature for the moſt 
part of theſe Barbarians) with this change of Fortune he reſolv'd to ſhift his Party ; and 
conſidering, that if he ſhould fly to the Enemy without having done them ſome {1gnal Ser- 
vice, they would not much eſteem the acceflion of his Perſon, but look upon him as in- 
famous and of noregard, and therefore applyed his mind to ger theſe Hoſtages at liberty, 
as the greateſt favor he could poflibly do his Country-men, and the readieſt means to bring 
over { chief Men to take part with the Romans. But well he knew, that withouc 
warrant from Boſtar Governor of the Caſtle, thoſe that had the cuſtody of the Hoſtages 
would do nothing ; he begins therefore to wheedle with Boſftar himſelf, who at that time 
lay without the City by the Sea-fide, to prevent the Romans from _—_ the Haven : Aft- 
ter he had taken him aſide 1n private Diſcourſe; he repreſents to him the preſent ſtate of 
Afﬀairs, That it was only fear that had hitherto kept the Spaniards quict and in obedience, becauſe 
the Romans were too far off to aſſiſt or protet them ; But now the Roman Army being advan- 
ced on ths fide the Tberus, will be a ſure refuge, and ready to back them on in any Inſurrect1on ; 
and therefore ſeeing they could no longer be retained by fear, it would be the beſt way to you their 
Aﬀettions by kindneſs, and ſome ſignal favor. Boſtar in ſome admiration demanding, What 
Obligation as it poſſible for him now all of a ſudden to lay upon them, that might be effectual for 
ſuch @ purpoſe ? Why, quoth the other, ſend home the Hoſt ages to their reſpective Cities : The 
will be a moſt welcome Courteſie both to their particular Parents and Relations, who are Perſons of 
the firſt Duality and Intereſt in thoſe places where they dwell; as alſo to the ſeveral Nations in 
general. Every man (you know) u deſiroxs to be truſted, and for the moſt part Credit frankly 
given to any one, obliges him the more firmly to be faithful. The chargg of condutting home the 
Hoſt ages I deſire may be committed to me, that I may by my pains improve this my Counſel to the 
beſt advantage; and as the thing in it ſelf cannot but be wery acceptable, ſo I may by Words re- 
preſent the greatneſs of the Obligation in its _ colours. Having with ſuch Diſcourſes per- 
{waded the Man (who happened not to be ſo ſubtle and crafty as moſt Carthaginians were 
wont to be,) away ſteals he privatly in the Night to the Roman Guards, and meening with 
ſome Spaniards that ſervedthere as Auxiliaries, was by them carryed to Scipio, and acquaint- 
ed him with the Aﬀair. And after mutual promiſes of fecretie and pertormance, and a 
time and place agreed on for delivering the Hoſtages into his hands, returns as ſecretly back 
again to Seguntum, and ſpent the next day with Boſftar, in receiving lus Orders, teiling him, 
He would carry the Youths out in the Night, the better to avoid the Enemies Guards; \o about the 
hour appointed, he called up thoſe that had them in their Cuſtody,. and began his Jour- 
ny ; and as if he had been altogether ignorant of what happened, led them directly to 
the place where the Romans, by his own treachery, lay in Ambulh to intercept them, being 
conducted into the Roman Camp. The Hoſtages were ſurrendred to their reſpective Rela- 
tions by the Romans as their own act, but freely in all reſpe&s, as Byſfar had intended to de- 
bver them, and as if it had been tranſacted in the name of the Carthaginians; yet the Ro- 
mans got more good will and greater thanks, than the Carthaginians could have expedted 11 
doing the very ſame courteſie : For the Spaniards having experienc'd them to be Proud and 
Oppreflive whil't their Affairs were proſperous, cult concluded this Kindnels to be 
an effe& only of their preſent fear and weak condition : Burt Scipio,being betore unknown, 
conciliated a great opinion of his Clemency and good Nature, by ſo hberal and genercus 
an Action at his firſt coming amongſt them: And Abelox was look'd upon as a prudenc 
Man, that had not without good Reaſon exchanged the Friendſhip of the former tor thac 
of the latter. Henceforwards the Spaniards, with one conſent, were ſtudying a Revolt, 
and they had preſently taken Arms, but that the Seaſon of the Year obliged both Romans 
and Carthaginians to break up the Campaign, and betake them to their Winter-Quar- 
ters. 

Theſe were the Occurrences that paſs'd in Spain the ſecond Summer of the Punic War, 
whilſt in 1aly the Politick delays, and warineſs of Fabins, gave the Romans ſome inter- 
miffion and breathing-time after their ſeveral Defeats ; which, as it did not a little vex 


* Annibal, and put him to his trumps, to ſee that now art laſt the Romans had made choice of 


a General that was reſolved to manage the War according to Reaſon and Judgment, and 
not hazard any thing upon the Capricio's of Fortune : So on the other fide, this wiſe 
Conduct of - his, was {lighted and condemned amongſt his own Citizens, as well the Sol- 
diery abroad, as the Gown-men at home, eſpecially after it happened, That in his abſence 
the General of the Horſe had raſhly fought the Enemy, with a Succeſs more joyful and 
applauded, than roally) give: or advantagious. Beſides, there were two other things that 
contributed to make the Didtator the worſe thought of ; one contrived by the decerttul Po- 
licy of Amnibal, who being told by ſome Renegades, which were the Dittators particular 
Lands, when he utterly deſtroyed the Country round about, and laid all level with the 
Ground, gave a ſtridt charge to his Soldiers, to forbear all as of Hoſtility there, and nut to 
rouch any of hu Eſtate, Tenants or Poſſeſſions either with Fire or Sword, or do them the leaſt in- 
jury; on purpole toraiſe Jealouſies, as 1f the Dictator held ſecret Intell1gence with him, and 


that this preſervation of his Lands were but a reward paid for his futtering him to go on 
| lo 
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ſo long plundering and waſting others without controul: The other, aroſe from an Action 
of his own, at the firſt indeed ſuſpicious (becauſe done without waiting for the S2nates 
Commitlion and Approbation) but in the up-ſhot redounding, no doubt, to his fingular . 
praiſe and honor: It was about Exchange of Priſoners; for having Capitulated withthe Ene- 
my (as had been formerly -pradtiſed in the firſt Punick War) That Priſoners ſhould be mu- 
eually releaſed, and that fide that received more than they gave, to pay the other Two 
pound and an half of Silver [between ſeven and eight pounds ſterling] for every Head. 
{r happened, that Fabirs received Two hundred and forty (even Priſoners more than he 
could ballance ; -and the Senate, after a long Debate of the matter, becauſe he had not 
Directions therein from them, delayed to raiſe the Silver which was by the aforeſaid Agree- 
ment to be paid for.them [amounting to near Two thouſand pound of our mony.] Where- 
upon ſending his Son to. Rome, he made ſale of his Eſtate which the Enemy had ſpared, 
and with the mony dt{charged the Debt to Amnibal, chuting rather to part with his pri- 
rate Fortune, than bring a ſcandal on the Publick-Faith of his Country, which he bad 
engaged. Annibal lay encamped under the Walls of Gerion, a City which he had taken 
and burnt, all but a few Houſes reſerved for Granaries to lay his Corn in ; and to reple- 

| niſh them therewith, ſent abroad two thirds of his Forces to bring in all the Grain t ey 

E:* could find 1n the Neighboring Countries ; with the reſt he remained in Perſon, and kept 

| them almoſt always 1n Arms, both for ſecuring his Camp, and to be 1n readineſs to reheve 

| thoſe that were abroad, 1f they ſhould happen to be attack'd. 

| The Roman Army was then 1n the Territories of Larinum, Commanded by Minucins XXIV. 

| General of the Cavalry, the Dictator being gone to Rome as aforeſaid: But the Camp 

| which he lefr on an high Hill and place of ſafery, was now carryed down into the Plain, 
and according to the temper of f preſent chief Commander , it was agitated in the 
Council of War, either to ſet upon thoſe Detachments of the Enemy Forraging the Coun- 
try, or elſe to ſtorm theirr Camp now left but with an inconſtderable Guard. Nor was 
Annibal- infenfible, that together with the Commander, the whole condu& of the War 

| was chang'd, and that now they would a& with more fury than diſcretion ; therefore, 

( though the Enemy were advanced nearer him, he continued ſtill (which a Man would 

| {carce believe) to ſend out one third part of his Army to gather in Harveſt, and kept the 

other two at the Camp, which he alſo removed nearer to the Romans, almoſt two miles 

from Gerion, and Poſted himſelf on a ſmall Hill in view of the Enemy, to let them per- 

ccive that he was ready to reſcue and defend his Men that were getting in the Corn, if 

they were Charged. There he ſpyed another Hill nearer unto, and ſtanding as it were 

over the Roman Camp; for the gaining whereof (fince1f he ſhould have attempted it in 

the day, the Enemy would undoubtedly prevent him, and ſeize it firſt themſelves, as being 

next1t) he ſent out in the Night a party of Numidians, who poſted themſelves there- 

on ; but the next day, the Romans making nothing of ſo ſmall a number, drove them. 

thence, and removed thither their Tents ; ſo as then there was but a very ſmall diſtance be- 

tween one Camp and the other, and that too almoſt taken up by the Romans, who outof a 

back Port diſpatch'd their Cavalry and Light-arm'd Foot to fall upon the Enemy that were 

at Harveſt-work, and as they were ſcattered through the Fields, cur off many, and pur 

the reſt to flight: Nor durſt Annibal 1fſue out to encounter the Enemy in the open Field, 

having ſcarce enough with him to defend his Works 1t aſſaulted ; fo that now, whit 

part of his Army was abſent, he was forced to imitate the Conduct of Fabizs, by fitting 

{till asit were, and keeping the Enemy at ſtaves-end, and retreating fairly to his former - 

Camp, under the Walls of Geriov. Some Authors write, that they fought a pitch'd Battel, 

wherein at the firſt Charge the Punics were routed even to their Camp; but thence, fally- 

ing out with greater violence, repulſed the Romans, and had defeated them, but they were 

re-inforced by the ſeaſonable coming in of Numerins Decimns a Samnite : A Perſon both for 

his Quality, Intereſt and Wealth, the moſt cont1derable, not only in Bowvianum where he 

| dwelt, butindeed throughout all Sammum, who by the Dictators order was marching at the 

| Head of Eight thouſand Foot and Two hundred Horſe to the Reman Camp; and when 

| he firſt appeared, both Parties flattered themſelves with hopes of freſh affiſtance, but by and 

by the noile went, That it was Fabius returning from Rome: whereupon Ammibal fearing to 

be encloſed, began to retreat, and was hard purſued by the Romans, who alſo that day 

with the Samnites help, ſtorm'd and took two fortihed Boroughs or Caſtles : There were 

{lain Six thouſand of the Enemy, and very near Five thouſand of the Rowans ; but though 

there were no greater diſproportion in the loſs, the rumor ran to Rowe of a mig 

Victory which was encreaſed by the vain-boaſting Letters of the General of the Horſe, to 

the ſame perpoſe. 

Upon which Intelligence, the maner of managing the War was frequently debated cr 
both in the Senate, and before the People in the Common-Hall : All the City being over- | 
joy'd at the News, only the Dictator alone declared, That he knew not bow to credit either 
/ Common Fame, or the Letters themſelves; And Juppoſ all that they talk'd of were true, yet for 
| his part he was always more afraid under the ſmiles, than frowns of Fortune. Tn 
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M. Metilins, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, made the following Harangue. 
& This above all (quoth he) is not to be ſuffer'd, That the Dictator ſhould not only, when 
© he is preſent in Camp, oppoſe and hinder all gallant Enterprizes againſt the Enemy, 
© but reproach and diſgrace thoſe brave A&ions which are atchieved now he 15 abſent ; 
© That he ſhould thus ſpin outthe War on "_ to continue himſelf the longer in his 
© Office, and be the only Man to govern all, both at home in the City, and abroad in 
© the Field ; ſince one of the Conſuls was ſlain, the other 15 pack'd out of the way far 
* enough from Italy, on pretence of purſuing the Carthaginian Fleet ; and as for the two 
« Prztors, he has imployed them in Sicily and Sardinia, though there was at this time no 
© need of their preſence in either of thoſe Provinces. 44. Minucinvs, General of the Ca- 
& yalry, he has all this while kept as it were a Priſoner, ſcarce letting him ſee the Enemy, 
« much leſs ſuffering him to engage them. Thus verily not only Semmium (the poſſeflion 
© whereof was as freely abandon'd to the Punicks, as if it had lain on the other fide the 
« River Jherw in Spain) but all Campania, Calenum, and the Falernian Territories, are 
« ſuffered to be miſerably waſted with Fire and Sword, whil'ft the DiQator lay quietly at 
© Cafilinum, and with the Legions of the People of Rome defended his own petty Farm and 
* private Poſſeflions; when both the Army and General of the Horſe were zealous to have 
* fought the Enemy, they were prohibited, and confined, as 1t were, not to budge out of 
<« their Entrenchments, and their Arms taken fromthem, as 1f they had been Captive Ene. 
© mies : But no ſooner were their hands at liberty by the Dictators abſence, but like Men 
« delivered from a Siege, they bravely ſally out upon the Enemy, and routed and put them 
© to flight. All which conſidered, if the Commons of Rowe had the ſame mettle which 
© they Fad in days of old, I would not feruple to prefer a Bull for depriving Q. Fabine of 
his Office: bur at preſent I ſhall only propound a more moderate courſe, That the Gene- 
© ral of the Horſe be made equal with the Dictator in Authority, yet ſo, as that not- 
« withſtanding Fabius be not ſent to the Army until he ſhall firſt have ordained another 
* Conſul inthe room of C. Flaminius. 

The DiRator forbore to come into any of theſe Aſſemblies of the People, as being a 
Man not verſed in making Speeches, and far from aiming at Popularity ; nor was he, even 
in the Senate, heard without ſufficient prejudice, when he either extoll'd the ſtrength and 

olicy of the Enemy, or related the Overthrows that for two years paſt had been received 
2 the raſhneſs and 1gnorance of their own Commanders, and told theny, That the Maſter 
of the Horſe ought to be call d to an account for preſuming to fight contrary to hu expreſs Orders ; 
adding, That if he might have the ſupream Command, and his Counſels obeyed, he doubted not 
but in a little time to convince Men, That a wiſe General ought not much to regard Fortune, but 
$0 be altogether ruled by Reaſon and ſound Fudgment : And that for his own part, he ſhoald al- 
ways eſteem it a greater Honor to have, in ſo calamitons a Funfure, preſerved the Army with- 
out any loſs or ae ace, than if be bad ſlain many thouſands of the Enemy. But finding them 
deaf to all theſe Diſcourſes, having Created M. Atrilizzs Regulus Conſul ; that he might not 
ſo much as by his preſence ſeem to ſtickle in the Queſtion concerning his own Government, 
the day before the matter was to be determined by the Peoples ſuffrages, he departed in the 
Evening towards the Army. Next Morning, when the Commons were aſſembled, Men 
ſeem'd rather ſecretly in their hearts to envy the Dictator, and favor the General of the 
Horſe, than willing to be ſeen openly to ſet forward and perſwade a Buſineſs which was 
no leſs without precedent than againſt Reaſon, and therefore, though the Bill were exceed- 
ingly well liked of, yet there wanted ſome Perſon of Note to give it Credit and Authority ; 
Art length one ſtept up publickly to promote it, wiz. C. Terentizes Varro, who the Year before 
had been Pretor, a ed wr not only of a mean but ſordid Extraction; for his Father, 'tis 
ſaid, was a Butcher, and kept a Stall, and train'd up this Son of his 1n the ſame ſervile Oc- 
cupation. 

This Varro beinga young Man, and having a puny Eſtate left by his Father, ſcrap'd to- 
gether by the aforeſaid Trade, it raiſed his mind to hopes of a more liberal Fortune; and 


that he might live like a Gentleman, he became a kind of Solicitor, or Splitter of Caules, 


got him a Gown, and haunted the Publick Aſſemblies and Courts of Judicature, where by 
Declaiming for vile Pezſons and worſe Cauſes, and beſpattering the good name of hone 

Citizens and Men of Repute, he ſoon became the Oracle of the Rabble, and mounted him- 
ſelf into Preferment : Having been Chamberlain of the City, and born both Xdileſhips, as 
well that of the Chair as that of the Commons; and at length gone through the Office of 
Prztor, he now began to aſpire to the Conſulſhip, and in order thereunto, did crafnly en- 
deavor to infquate himſelf into Popular favor by means of that 1ll-conceit which they ge- 
nerally had of the Di&tator, and ſo was the only man in Vogue with the Mobile; for eve- 
ry Body, friends and foes, as well thoſe at Rome as the Army (except * were only the Di- 
&atorhumlelf ) concluded the paſling that Bull, would redound to his daſgrace and reproach : 
But Fabirzs, with the ſame grav1 _ even temper of mind as he had received the Clamors 
of his Enemies bawling againſt to the Crowd, entertain'd this Injuſtice of the Com- 


mons ; and hayingon his Journey received Lytters, importing the Decree of the yy for 
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dividing his Authority equally with the General of the Cavalry, being ſatisfted, That though 


they had parted his Power, they could not diminiſh his skill and ſafficiency in Condne, 
nor communicate any ſhare thereof to the other, returned to his Army with a Soul not 
-. be conquered either by the Ingratitude of his own Citizens, or the Power of the 
nemy. | 
But Minucizs, who before was grown almoſt intolerable, what with his petty ſacceſs, 
and the favor of the Populace, began now to he&or and rant beyond all bounds of modeſty, 
boaſting no leſs that he conquered Fabizs,than that he had worſted Ammbal; © That very Fz- 
* bjzes who 1n a time of diſtreſs (ſays he) was ſought out as the only fit match for Anmnibal, 
© 15 now by an Ordinance of the People ( a thing never before heard of in any Chronicle) 
*equaliz'd with my ſelf, the greater with the leffer, the Dictator with the Maſter of the 
* Horſe, and this too 1n that City where Generals of the Horfz were wont to dread and 
* tremble at the Ditators Rods and Axes ; fo Illuſtrious 1s my Valor and Succeſs become in 
«all Mens eyes : I will therefore henceforwards follow the auſpicious conduct of my own 
« Fortune, if the Dictator ſhall ſtill perſiſt in his wonted floth and cowardize, already con- 
*demned by the Verdict both of Gods and Men. Accordingly the firſt day that he and 
Fabizs met together, he told him, That in the firſt place it would be neceſſary they ſhould agree 
after what manner they ſhould exerciſe this equal Authority and Command; For his part he thought 
it beſt, That every other day, or after what longer Interval ſhould be concluded on, each of them 
ſhould alternately one after the other, have the full, whole and ſole Command of all the Forces ; 
That if any occaſion of Fighting were preſented, there might be one ready equal not only in Coun- 
ſel, but alſo in numbers and ſtrength to engage the Enemy. This did not at all pleaſe Fabins, as 
fore-ſceing that whatever his raſh Colleague ſhould have the diſpoſe of, would certainly 
be at the arbitrament of Fortune : Therefore he replyed, That he was indeed to impart unto 
Bim an equal Government and Command, but not wholly to depart from, or at any time exclude 
himſelf from the ſame : That he (hold never be willing to fail in managing ſuch part of Afﬀairs 
'as was ſtill intruſted with him, according to the maximes of Prudence, and therefore would not 
divide days or times with him, but the Armies; and ſince he was not goon to ſave all, would en- 
deawvor to preſerve as much as, he could by thoſe wary Counſels which he had hitherts prattiſed, and 
found no cauſe to repent of. Thus he prevailed, that they divided the Legions between them 
as Conſuls are wont to do : The firſt Legion and the fourth happened to Minucias's Lot, 
the ſecond and third to Fabizs ; after the ſame manner they ſhared by equal numbers the 
Horſe and Auxihary Forces of the Alhtes. Moreover, A4nucizs would needs have them 
ſeparated in ſeveral diftin&t Camps. ; | | 
As Annibal by Renegades and his own Spies had continual notice of all that paſs'd in the 
Enemies Army, ſo upon this Intelligence he hugg'd himſelf, as conceiving a two-fold oc- 
caſion of Joy ; for firſt, he doubted not but he ſhould deal well enough with the laviſh ceme- 
rity of Minucizs, and fit him 1n his own kind : And as for the politick Fabizs, he was now 
| deprived of half his ſtrength. There happened to be an Hill berween the Carthaginian 
and Minucirs's Camp, and there was no doubt but he that could gain it firſt would have a 
notable advantage of the Ground ; yet was not Ammnibal fo deftrons only to ſeize it without 
refiſtance (though that were well worth while) as thereby to draw on Minucizzs to a Batrel, 
who he knew would be forward enough to encounter hmm. The Plain that lay berwixe 
that and Minucirs, at firſt fight fan alcogether unhrt for ſtratagems, ſo far from being 
Woody, that there was not a Buſh or a Bramble growing on 1t; but indeed it was naturall 
framed for an Ambuſcade, the rather becauſe in ſo naked and open a Valley no ſack 
matter could be expected, yet there were 1n certain nooks and by-places, ſeveral hollow 
Rocks or Caves under ground, ſome of which would receive Two hundred Armed men 
apiece. In theſe Coverts he in the Night plants Five thonſand Horſe and Foot , as 
many as each hole would contain and hide out of {1ght; and left - of them ſtarting out 
unadviledly, or the glittering of their Armor ſhould in fo open a Plain diſcover the trick, 
as ſoon as *twas light hs ſent out a ſmall Party to ſeize the aforeſaid Hill, and thereby di- 
verted the Enemies eyes another way. The Romans no fooner ſaw them, but contemning 
ſach a ſmall ſorry company, every one was eager to be at them, and chaſe them thence ; 
and their Ceneral Minucizs was as hot as the herceſt to call them to their Arms to regain 
the place, with no little vanity braving and threatning the Enemy. Farſt, he ſent our his 
Light-harneſs'd men to skirmiſh; then his Horſe 1m a cloſe Body; at laſt feeing continual 
Reliefs ſent to the Enemy, he marches forth with all his Legions in Battel array. Annibal 
too, as from time to time 4 ſaw his Men diſtreſſed, and one Conflit growing upon ano- 


ther, diſpatching forth continually Parties of Horſe and Foot, had brought the Main-body 
of his Army into the Field, fo that now chey tugg'd for it on either {ide with all the Forces 
they had. The Romans Forlorn-hope of Light-armed Men that endeavored to ger up the 
Hill where the Enemy was Poſted, being beat back and thruſt down, affrighted and diſ- 
ordered the Horſe that followed them, and fled for refuge to the Standards of the Infan- 
try, who alone, when all the reſt were in confuſton, ſtood undaunted; and had the Fighr 
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the Enemy, ſo much had their late ſucceſs encouraged them ; but when on a ſudden- the 
Ambuſh ſtarted forth round about them, they cauſed ſuch a tumult and terror by Charging 
them all at once on both Flanks, and Rear, that they had neither hearts to fight, nor hopes 
to eſcape by flying. | 
Then it was when Fabizs hearing firſt their out-cries of fear, and preſently ſeeing from 
afar off their Battel diſordered ; 7 rhought even as much (quoth he) and no ſooner than I fear- 
ed, has misfortune overtaken inconſiderat raſlmeſs ; The man that would needs be equaliz'd in Com- 
mand with Fabius, ſees now that Annibal # bs Superior both in Valor and Fortune : But there 
will be a filter time to chide and be angry in ; at preſent haſten out with your Standards, and let 
21s at once wreſt the Vittory out of the hands of the Enemy, and a confeſſion from the mouths 4 our 
Fellow-Citizens of their Error. There were by this time abundance {lain, and the reſt look- 
ing about which way they might moſt ſafely run, when Fabirs's Army ſhew'd it ſelf on a 
ſudden, as fent down from Heaven to their ſuccor, cauſing ſuch an alteration 1n the Scene 
of the Battel, that before he could come within reach of Dart, or near m_— to ſtrike 
one ſtroke, he not only ſtopt his Fellow-Citizens from their tumultuous flight, but abated 
the fury of the Enemy. Thoſe that before were ſcattered, began to rally from all parts 
to the intire Body, and many that in heaps had taken their heels, face about, and wheel- 
ing to the Right or Left, whil'ſt ſome retire a little in good order, others advance ; ſo 
that now both thoſe that had been routed, and thoſe that ſtood firm, became reauced 1n- 
to one orderly Battel, and began to Charge the Enemy : But Annibal rmmediately found- 
ed a Retreat, and openly acknowledged, That as he had defeated Minucuus, ſo Fabius had 
been to hard for him. The greater part of the day being ſpent 1n theſe viciflitudes of For- 
tune, and all retired again to their Camps, Minucizs Gd his Soldiers, ſpake to them 
after this manner: © I have often heard, Fellow Soldiers! that he1s the ableſt Man that 
© does of himſelf know what is beſt to do: and in the next place, he that hearkens'co 
* 200d counſel from others : But he that has neither the Wit to adviſe himſelf, nor the 
* modeſty to be guided by thoſe that are Wiſer, 1s of a deplorable _ and good for no- 
©* thing : Since therefore we have not had the happineſs to deſerve to be numbered 1n the 
* firſt Rank, let us not negle& the ſecond ; but wb we are learning to Command, re- 
* ſolve to obey thoſe that are more prudent than our ſelves ; let us forthwith go and join 
* Camp with Fabizs, and when we have brought'our Standards up to his Peviltion, and 
* when you ſhall hear me call him Father (which both the late benefit we have received 
* from him, and the Majeſty of his Virtue well deſerves) do you all ſalute thoſe his Sol- 
© diers, by whoſe Arms and Hands you were juſt now preſerved, by the name of your Pa- 
* trons, fl ſhall this day yield us, if nothing elfe, yet at leaſt, the glory of having had 
© grateful Hearts, though none of the moſt prudent Heads. 
This ſaid, he gave orders to pack up Bag and Baggage, and away they March in 
ood order —_— the Dictators Tent, to his great wonder, and the aſtoniſhment of all 
that were with him : When they had ſtuck down their Enligns betore his Tribunal, the 
General of the Horſe advancing a little before the reſt, ſalutes Fabizs, calling him Fa- 
ther ; and preſently all his Army congratulate their Fellow-Soldiers that were under him, 
as their Patrons : After their ſhout was over, AMmucizs thus continued his Diſcourle, 
* To my Parents, Moſt Honored Dictator ! (ro whom as much as my Tongue can ex- 
© preſs, I have juſt now equall'd you in Title) I owe only my Lite, but to you both the 
*« preſervation of that Life of mine, and of the Laves of all theſe that were lately un- 
&* der my ſeparate Command ; "That A& of the Commons with which I was rather ex- 
* poſed, than honord, 1 my ſelf do firſt of all repeal and diſclaim, and may it be pro- 
© {perous to you and me, —_ both our Armies, as well the Conlervators as the Preſerved ; 
* I doagain ſubmit my felf to your Command and auſpicious Conduct, and reſtore you 
© theſe, theſe your Enſigns and Legions, intreating, that pardomng my paſt Follies, you 
&* will pleaſe to continue me in the ſame Quality of General of the Horſe, and all theſe, 
© every one 1n his former rank and condition. Then did they lovingly ſhake hands, and 
the Soldiers diſmiſs'd from the Aſſembly, began to Treat and Carels each other, as well 
thoſe that were Strangers, as thoſe who before were acquainted with one another, and fo 
that became a _ day, but even now was ſo ſad and like to prove fatal. When the ru- 
mor of this accident arrived at Rome, and was conhrn'd by the Letters not only of the 
Commanders, but of the common Soldiers too unto their Relations, every one did praiſe 
and applaud Maximws up to the Skies; nor was his glory leſs with Annibal and the Car- 
thaginians, who then at length began to perceive, That they had to deal with Romans, 
and were indeed waging a War 1n Italy ; tor ſo much had they for the laſt two years de- 
{piſed both the Roman Leaders and their Soldiers, that they could hardly believe they were 
engaged againſt the ſame Nation,of whoſe Conduct and Courage they had heard fuch ter- 
rible Stories from their Fathers. Ammibal himſelt, as he was retreating out of the Field, 
15 reported to have ſaid : Ar laſt that Clonud which hover d ſo long over our heads an the Moun- 
tain-rops, # broke down upon us in a Storm: 
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Whilſt Iraly was the Scene of theſe Adions, Cr. Seruilizis Geminus the Conſul, with 
a Fleet of One hundred and twenty Ships, ſail'd round the Coaſts of Sardinia and 
Corſica, and having received Hoſtages of both Iſles, ſteered his Courſe for Africk ; 
but before he made any deſcent upon the Continent, plundered the Ifland Meninx, an 
waſted it with Fire and Sword, and had ſerved Cercina the ſame ſauce, but that its In- 
habitants compounded with him to ſpare them in conſideration of cen Talents of Sil- 
ver [or One thouſand eight hundred ſeventy and five pounds ſterling] paid down upon 
+ the Nail. Then he brought up his Fleet to the African ſhore, rk, his Forces, who 
hrs both Soldiers and Sea-men fell to Forraging the Country, as diſorderly, as if they 
ad been rifling ſome Iſland that had ſcarce any People in it ; by which raſhneſs they 
fell into Ambuſcades, as they were ſtragling abroad and ignorant of the Coaſt, being en- 
cloſed by vaſt numbers; and after a great {ſaughter made of them, the reſt were ſhame- 
fully put to flight and beat back to their Ships, , or loſt a thouſand Men, and amongft 
them Sempronizs Bleſus the Quzſtor ; whereupon the Fleet in all haſt and conſternation 
put off from the Shore, which was all full of the Enemy, and ſtood away for Sicily: 
When they arriv'd at Lilybezum, the Navy was committed to the charge of T. Otacilizs the 
Prztor, to be convey d home to Rome by P. Sura his Lieutenant. The Conſul himſelf 
crofling Sicily by Land, haſtned over the Narrow Sea into Italy, for both he and his Col- 
league M. Atilizs, were ſummon'd by Letters from Fabizs,- to receive from his hands the 
charge of the Army, the term of his fix months ſupream Government being almoſt ex- 
pu All Hiſtorians almoſt relate, that theſe Exploits againſt Annibal were perform'd 
y Fabias as Diftator : And Celizs affirms further, that he was at firſt created Diftator by 
the People ; but both he and the reſt do not conſider, that the power of creating a D1- 
ator was ſolely in the only ſurviving Conſul Cn. Servilins, who was then remote in 
France his peculiar Province ; and the City terrified with a late overthrow, not being 
able to wait fo long till he ſhould return, were forc'd to this E—_ That the People 
ſhould chuſe one in the room or ſtead of a Diftator: But by reaſon of the ſignal Services 
by him performed, and his deſerved Glory and Renown, and his Poſterity augmenting 
the Title on his Statue, 1t ealily happened, that inſtead of Pro-Didtator, Ts was gene- 
rally tiled Dictator. 


The two new Conſuls, 2. Arilinrs, and Geminus Servilins, having received the Forces; XX XIE. 


the former, thoſe that were under Fabius whilſt he acted ſeparately ; and the latter, thoſe 
that had been under Mznucius, ſettled and fortified their Winter-Quarters very early, for 'twas 
then but Autumn: They managing the War with the greateſt Concord imaginable be- 
tween themſelves, and following the ſame politick Courſe as Fabius had done before them. 
When Amnibal ſent out Parties to fetch in Corn, they met with them opportunely in ſeve- 
ral places, falling on their Rear and picking up ſtraglers; but ſtill would not run the hazard 
of a general Battel, which the Enemy by all kind of Arts, ſought to provoke and draw them 
unto : For being in a ſtrange Country, and not able to get in Proviſions, were fo put to it 
for Neceſlaries, that Amibal, but for ſhame leſt his Retreat ſhould be counted a running 
away, would even then have gone back again into Galia, finding it impoſlible for his 
Forces to {ubſiſt in thoſe parts, 1f the ſucceeding Conſuls ſhould manage the War after the 
ſame method. Whilſt by reaſon of the Winter the War was at a ſtand near Gerior, Am- 
baſſadors arrived at Rome from Naples, who being admitted to Andience, preſented the 
Senate with forty maſly Boles or Goblets all of beaten Gold, of a very great weight, and 
one of them made a Speech to this effe& : That they were not inſenſible that the Roman Exche- 
quer muſt needs be much exhauſted by this War ; and ſince the ſame is waged as well for and on the 
behalf of the Cities and Territories of their Allies , as for the City of Rome, the Metropolis and 
Bulwark of all Ttaly, and for the Soveraign Empire of this part of the World, The People of Na- 
ples thought it but juſt and reaſonable to aſſiſt them with what Gold their Anceſtors had left them 
either for Ornament, or to relieve them in a time of neceſſity, and if they could think of any other 
thing wherein they might be ſerviceable,they would frankly offer it with the ſame zealous affeFFions; 
That they ſhould take gg as a favor, if their Lord(hips and the People of Rome, would pleaſe to e- 
ſteem whatever the Neopolitans did poſſeſs, as their own ; and in particular, if they would youch- 
ſafe to accept this ſmall Preſent, infinitely more confiderable, in reſpett of the good Will and hearty In- 
tentions of thoſe who make it, than in regard of the thing it ſelf. The Senate returned thanks 
to the Ambaſſadors for this munificent offer and loving care of their Afﬀairs, but would ac- 
cept only one Bole, and that tooof the leaſt weight of them all. 


About the ſame time a Carthaginian Spy was taken at Rome, that hatl reſided there for XXXMHIL. 
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two years ſpace unſuſpetted, both hishands were cut off, and ſohe was diſmiſſed ; alſo Five 
and twenty Slaves were Crucified for a Conſpiracy contrived in the Campins Martizs, theit 
companion that diſcovered them had his Freedom given him,and Twenty thouſand pieces of 
Braſs mony (about 60 /. 2 5.6 4. ſterling) for a Reward. Ambaſſadors were di{patch'd to 
Philip King of Macedonia, to demand Demetrizs Pharins to be delivered up to them, who 
being vanquiſh'd in the Field, had fled to him for ſhelter : And others fent to the Ligurians 
- to expoſtulate with them for having affiſted the Carthaginians with Men and Mony; and 
alſo to take notice, when they were ſo near, how the Boji and People of Millain ſtood af- 
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fefted, and in what poſture they were. A third Ambaſlay was addreſſed as far as Sclavo- 
»ia, to King Pinexs, todemand the Tribute, the day of payment being paſt ; or if he de- 
fired longer time, then to take new Hoſtages of him for ſecurity. Thus Provident were the 
Romans, that notwithſtanding that ; bs War which lay ſo near and heavily upon their 
ſhoulders, yet no one Afﬀair, how remote ſoever, was negle&ted. Likewiſe in point of 
Religion, being conſcious, That the Temple which L. Maplizs the Prztor had two years 
before, when the SolG&ers were in a Mutiny in Gallia, Vowed to the Goddeſs Concord, was 
not as. yet put out to Work-men to be built ; therefore «A&milins the City Prztor, created 
Cn. Pupins and Caſo Quintins Flaminius, Duumwvirs to take care of that Afﬀair, who ordered 
the Temple to be built upon the Capitol Hill. The ſame Prztor, by the Senators Order, 
wrote to the Conſuls, That if they thought fit, one of them ſhould repair to Rome for creating 
new Conſuls, and that he would appoint a Common-Hall to be held on ſuch a day as they ſhould ap- 
point, Who returned Anſwer, That they could not without hazard and prejudice to the Common- 
wealth, depart from the Army, lying ſo near a dangerous Enemy ; and therefore thought it would 
be better to hold the Ele&ions by an Tnter-regent, than to recal either of them from the War : But 
the Senate was rather of Opinion, To have a Di&ator choſen by one of the Conluls only 
for holding that Court, and accordingly L. Veturins Philo was nominated, who made Pompo- 
vius Matho Maſter of the Horſe. Buttheſe being not duly Created, were commanded art a 
Fortnights end to give over their Places, and fo 1t came to an Inter-regency. 

The Conſuls were continued in their Command over the Army tor a Year longer. The 
Senators named for Inter-regents, firſt, Cn. Claudizrs Cento, the ſon of Appius, and after him 
P. Cornelis Aſia, 11 whole time the Aſſemblies for Ele&ion were held, with much debate 
and ſtruggling between the Nobles and the Commons : The vulgar People endeavoring to 
advanceunto the Conſulſhip C. Terentizes Varro, a Man of their own condition, and who had 
mightily infinuated into their favor by oppoſing himſelf and conteſting with great Perſon- 
ages, and by other popular practices; as particularly by abaſing the Power of Fabius and the 
Majeſty of the Dictatorſhip, for indeed he had nothing elſe to recommend him, but an envi- 
ous malicious mind, always induſtrious to bring others into diſgrace. The Nobles oppoſed 
this Choice with all the Intereſt they could make,leſt it ſhould become a Cuſtom for Men to 
hope to raiſe themſelves to be their Equals, merely by quarrelling with and aſperſing them. 
D. Bebius Herennius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, _ a Relation of YVarro's, cla- 
mored not only againſt the Senate, but blam'd the Augurs too, becauſe they did not ſuffer 
the late Diator to go on with the Ele&tions; and by drawing them into hatred, ſought to 
advancethe Intereſt of his Kinſman, telling the People, That as Annibal vas firſt brought 
into Italy by the means of the Nobility, who for many years had deſired nothing more than War, 6 
the ſame Perſons, now he is come, uſe all Artifices to prolong and ſpin out the ſame, which might elſe 
have been ended long ago. For when 'twas apparent that the compleat Power of the four Legions all 
zogether, were a ſufficient match for the Enemy, by the ſucceſs that Minucius had whil'# Fabus 
2as abſent ; a Contrivance was ſet on foot, That two Legions only ſhould engage them, 2ho being 
firſt expoſed as it were to be hewn in pieces, muſt afterwards (forſooth) be reſcued when they are 
half ſlam : and what was all this for ? That Fabius might be ſtiled Father and Patron, ever he 
that firſt hindred the Romans from vanquiſhing the Enemy, before he ſaved them from being wan- 
quiſh'd. The Conſuls afterwards followed thoſe Arts of Fabuus, and dril'd out the War, when they 
might eaſily have fmiſhd it with Viftery : A Confederacy, no doubt, this is' amongſt all the Noble- 
men, nor can we ever hepe = a good end put to the War, until you ſhall chuſe for aConſul a mere 
Commoner indeed, that is to ſay, ſome new man .hat has nothing to boaſt of his Anceſtors, nor is yet 
tainted with theſe Patrician Arts: For thoſe who of Commoners are made Noble, are all alike, of 
the ſame Cabal, and driving on the ſame Deſign ; and ever ſince they themſelves are grown great 
with the Patricians, do no leſs than they, diſdain the Commonalty. For who ſees not, that in ſeeking 
to have an Inter-regency, their only reach aud deſign was, that the Eleftion might be wholly in the 
power and management of the Senators ? This was it which the Conſuls aim'd at in ſtaying both 
with the Army, and when a Diftater was choſen againſt their Wills to hold the Ele&ions, they in- 
trigu'd with the Augurs to ſet him aſide, upon frivolous pretences of his not being duly Created, and 
wanting ſome of the lucky Preſages ; but let them enjoy their Inter-regency : *Tz certain, one of the 
Conſulſbips does of right belong to the Commons of Rome, and certainly the People in their free Ele- 
&0n ill rather confer that Dignity on a Perſon that reſolves to vanquiſh the Enemy, and put a ſpeedy 
end to the War, than upon ſuch as only endeavor to perpetuate their own power of domineering. 

The Comnions were ſo enflamed with theſe Harangues, that though there were three 
Competitors of the antient Nobility, P. Cornelius Merenda, L. Manlius Volſo, and M. /Emilius 
Lepidus, and two Commoners that by their own, or their Anceſtors bearing of Honorable 
Otfices were become Noble ; wiz. C. Atilins Serranus, and 2. eElius Petus, of whom one 
was Pontiff, the other an Augur, yet C. Terentius was chofen Conſul, and alone by himſelf, 

f holding the Aſſembly wherein the People were to chulſe 


another to be his Colleague. Then the Nobility perceiving, that none of their Candidates 
could prevail, put forward L. eAmilius Paulus, who had formerly been Conſul with A. Li- 
wvius,. and when he was condemn'd, narrowly eſcap'd, a man of all others moſt miſchie- 
voully beat againſt the Commons, him, I ſay, they urged to {tand for the other Conſulſhip, 
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though he refuſed a long time, and alledged many Reaſons againſt it ; bur at laſt he was |. 
pr_—_ with, and the next Court-day all the reſt of the Candidates that had oppoſed Varro, 
aving quitted their Pretenfions, he was choſen, not ſo much to be a Colleague and Afli- 
ſtant to the ſaid Varro, as to bea fit matchto thwart and croſs him. After which they pro- 
ceeded to the choice of Prztors, and Ele&ted Manins Pomponius Matho, and P. Furius Philus, 
the firſt by Lot was to have Juriſdiction over Free-men, and the other between Free-men 
and Foreigners : Two other Prztors were added, M.Claudius Marcellus to be ſent into S- 
cily, and L. Poſthumins Albinus into the Ciſalpine Gallia: All theſe were Created in their 
abſence, and except Terentius the Conſul, there was not one of them but had born the 
ſame Office before, ſeveral ſtout and able Men being paſsd by, becauſe in ſach a difficult 
time 1t was not thought fitto prefer any Man to an Office in which he was unexperienced. 


The Armies alſo were —_— but to what proportion either of Horſe or Foot, 1 XXXVYL 


cannot certainly affirm, Authors do ſo much vary 1n their Accounts, both of the number 
and kind of the new-raisd Forces. Some ſay there was a ſupply of Ten thouſand Soldiers 
hſted; others, that were four new Legions added, and fo _ Legions of Romans in all 
imployed. But the number as well of Horſe as Foot in each Legion, was likewiſe encreaſed, 
1000 Foot and 100 Horſe being added, fo that every Legion conſiſted of 5000 Foot and 
309 Horle. And thatthe Allies and Confederate Nations ſhould find as many Foot, and 
double the number of Horſe as were Enroll'd of Romans. Some Hiſtorians write, Thar 
at the Batrel at Came, the Roman Camp was Eighty ſeven thouſand and two hundred 
ſtrong ; but 1n this all agree, that there were greater Preparations made , and things carried 
on with more heat and vigor, becauſe the Dictator had put them in good hopes that the 
Enemy might at once be ſubdued. Before the new Levyed Troops advanc'd from Rome, 
the Decemwvirs were commanded to repair to and inſpect the Sybilline Books, becauſe Peoples 
minds were terrified with ſeveral Prodigies of late ; oe 1t was reported, That both at Rome 
on the Aventine Hill, and alſo at a Town called Aricia , it had rain'd Stones much about the 
ſametime ; and that in Sabimuwm, out of a certain Fountain, iſſued hot Waters intermingled 
with abundance of Blood, which was taken to be a {ign of ſome mighty Slaughter, and did 
the more affright People , becauſe the ſame had happened divers times one after another. 
And inthe Street called Fornicata 1n Rome, ſeveral Perſons were ſtruck dead with Lightning, 
which ill Portents were all expiated according to the Preſcriptions of the aforeſaid Books. 
Agents from the City Pzſtum in Lucania, brought to Rome a Preſent of ſeveral Golden Boles, 
whom, as tothole of Naples, the Senateceturned their Thanks, but would not receive any of 


their Gold. 


At this time arriv'd at Oftia a Flect from King Hiero, with great ſtore of Proviſions: The KXXVII 


Syracuſan Ambaſſadors, being introduced into the Senate-Houle, declared, © That their 
« Maſter, King Hiero, as ſoon as he received the ſad Tidings of the death of the Conſul 
& C. Flaminins and the defeat of his Armv, was ſo much concern'd, that no misfortune of 
& his own, or calamity happening to his Kingdom, could have afflicted him more ſentibly ; 
& Therefore though he wel knows ſuch 15the magnanimuty of the People of Rome, as to be 
© more admirable under the molt threatning ſhocks of adverſe Fortune, than 1n their Proſpe- 
& rity, yethe had taken care to ſend them all ſuch things as good Friends are wont to furniſh 
« their Allies wich, in time of War, and did heartily requeſt their Lordſhips acceptance 
« thereof: And inthe firſt place, for luck-ſake,and as an Omen of Succels,they had brought 
&« the Image of Victory in Gold, weighing 320 pounds, which they defired them to receive, 
« 2nd hold and enjoy as their own for ever. Moreover, they had tranſported with them, 
«Three hundred thouſand. edi; of Wheat, and Two hundred thouſand Modii of Barley [a 
* XMfodius 1s {aid to contain aimoſt half a Buſhel of our Meaſure ] to the end they might 
« not be in ſtraits for Provifion; And that they were ready to bring in as much more 
< 25 they thould have occaſion for, to any Port which they ſhould appoint. As for Foot- 
« men heavily Arm'd, and Cavalry, he knew the People of Rome were not wont toimploy 
« ny buteither Natural Romans, or at leaſt of fomeot the Latine Nations ; but having ſeen 
« in their Camp ſome Light-harne(s'd men that were Foreigners, he had ſent them a Thou- 
<« {nd Archers and Slingers, a competent Force to mate the Baleareans, Moors, and other 
« Nations, that uſed fuch kind of Weapons as d1d Execution at a diſtance. To which 
Preſents they alſo added this Advice, © That the Prztor that ſhould happen to have the 
« charge of Sicily, would ſail with che Fleet over into Africk, to tind the Enemy work at 
« home, that they might feel the ſmart of War in ther own Bowels, and be the leſs able to 
&« (2nd Recruits to Annibal. The Senate return'd this Anſwer, That King Hiero had done 
the part of a right gooa Man and a moſt excellent Ally, who ever ſince he entred into Amity with 
the People of Rome, had kept the ſame conſtant tenor of Fidelity and Friendſhip, and never fail 'd 
but at all times and places had aſſiſted and advanced the State of Rome with all bounteous Munifi- 
cence, which good will of hs, the People of Rome took in very kind part, and moſt thankfully, as 
they had reaſon. As for Gold, ſome other Cities had offered them conſiderable Quantities, but accepting 
Fe - their kindneſs, they had declined to receive it: However, the Image of Victory, and the good 
Omen thereof, they did gladly accept, and reſolu'd to place that Goddeſs in the Capitol, the Temple 
of Almighty Jupfter, that being Enſtrin'd in the —_— Fortreſs of their City, ſhe might always 
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remain propitious, and firmly conſtant to the ths of Rome. The Slingers and Archers, together 
with the Corn, weredehvered to the Conſuls, 25 Gallies, of five ranks of Oars on a {1de, 
were added to the Fleet which were with T. Oracilius the Pro-Prxtor at Sicily, to whom leave 
was given to waft over into Africk, if he ſhould :hink it expedient for the Commonwealth ſo to do. 

The Levies being finiſh'd, the Conſuls waited a few days till the Afﬀſociate Forces came 
up ; the Soldiers had an Oath adminiſtred to them by their Colonels, That they ſhould appear 
at the Yo Command, and not depart without their leave , which had never before been pra- 
Aiſed ; for until this time, there was nothing required but the general Military Oath, and 
when the Horſe or Foot were form'd into their reſpetive Troops or Companies, then 1n- 
deed they were wont of their own accord to engage one to-another, That they wonld never 
part from each other fur fear or flight, nor ſtep out of their Ranks, unleſs it were on one of theſe 
three occaſions ; viz. To fetch ſome Weapon ; To [mite an Enemy ; or to ſave a Fellow-Citizen. Which 
voluntary Covenant was now impoſed by the Officers as a Solemn Oath, and the Soldiers 


enforc'd to take it : Before the Army advanc'd from Rome, the Conſul Varro made divers hot 


and hectoring Qrations to the People, telling them, That the War was invited and brought in- 
zo Italy by the Noble-men, and was like to continue long encugh in the Buwels of the Commonwealth, 
if they ſhould employ more ſuch Generals as Fabius was ; but for has part, he was veſolv/d as ſoon 
as he could get ſight of the Enemy, onthewery ſame day to fight them, and doubted not to rout them 
700, and make an end of the buſineſs at once. His Colleague Paulus made but one Speech, and 
that was the day before they march'd out of Town, which though not very acceptable to 
the People at preſent, proved much more true 1n the end ; yet did not he ule any bitter Re- 
fletions on Wars, but only ſaid, That he could not but wonder how any Commander before he was 
acquainted either with his own Army or the Enemnes, or knew the ſituation of the Places, or nature 
of the Country, whil'f hewas yet in the City in his Gown, could ſo certainly know what was to be 
done in the Field ? or be able to foretel punttually the wery day when he would fight the Enemy ? 
For has own part he was of Opinion, That the circumſtances of things ought to adminiſter apt Coun. 
fſels to Men, rather than that Men could govern things at their pleaſure by their Reſolutions, and 
therefore he would not flatter himſelf or them with any ſuch rude and immature conceits, which 
might poſſibly prove only pleaſant Dreams. He only wiſhd, That Enterprizes cautiouſly and prudently 
undertaken, might profterouſly ſucceed; fer raſkneſs, beſides that 'tzs always foolilh, had hitherto been 
alſo unfortunate. *T'wasplain,he was of his own accord enclinable to prefer fate, betore heady 
Courſes, and that he might perſevere in that mind, 2. Fabizs, juſt as he was marching out, 


15 reported to have talk'd to him, as follows. : : 
* If ether, O L.e/#milius ! you had a Colleague of your own temper (which I rather 


© with) or if you your ſelf were of the ſame humor with your Colleague, my Diſcourſe would 


© be altogether ſuperfluous ; for as being both good and wiſe Conſuls, you would without my 
* ſpeaking, a&t thinks faithfully for the good of the Common-wealth ; and it both bad 
© and head-ſtrong, you would ex hs hearken to my words, nor regard my advice: But now 
© conſidering both what your Partner 1s, and how worthy and diſcreet a Perſon you your ſelf 
© are, I ſhall only makemy Addreſs to you 5; Though yet, methinks already, I toreſce your 
© being both a wiſe Man, and a good Cutzzen, 1s like little to avail us, as long as the Conduct 
© of publick Afﬀairs halts on the other fide, for ill Counſels will have as much ſway and au- 
© thority as good : And you are miſtaken, My Friend Paulus! if you expect not to be as 
* much peſtred with C. Terentizs your Fellow-Conſul, as with 4Amibal your Enemy. Nay, I 
© know not but the former may prove the more troubleſom Adverſary of the two, for the 
© other you are only to engage in the Field, but with him you muſt contend at all times, and 
© every where: Beſides, you have your Horſe and Foot to fight Amnibal and his Forces, but 
* General YVarro ſhall attack you with your own Soldiers. I defire not to put you in mind of 
© C. Flaminius, leſt it ſhould be an ill Omen; but certain it 1s, that even he did not begin his 


© wild Freaks till he was Conſul, till he was in his Province and at the Head of his Army : 


* But this Man was mad even before he put in for the Conſulſhip, and all the while he was 
* bandying for it; and fince he 1s got to be Conſul, before ever he has ſeen either the 
© Camp or the Enemy, continues to talk l:ke one be{tdes himſelf; Now he that already a- 
© mongſt the peaceable Gown-men {waggers thus, and ſpeaks of nothing but Blood and 
© Wounds, Fire and Sword : What extravagant work (think you)) will he make in the Army 
© amonglt the hor-blooded Youths, where there 15 no more but a Word and a Blow, and 1l{ 
© Directions are immediatly followed with worſe Execution ? But if this Gentleman ſhail 
© (as he ſays he will) preſently venture a Battel, either I underſtand nothing of the Art Mi- 
© litary, nor the manner of the preſent War, nor the nature of this Enemy, or elle we ſhall 
© have ſome other place more renowned for our overthrow than the Thraſjmenan Lake. This 
© 15 not a time to boaſt my ſelf, nor 15 it my cuſtom, who have rather ran into an Excels by 
*contemning Glory, than by. ſeeking it: But this I muſt needs ſay, and ſo it will prove 1n 
"the end, That the only way to deal with Amnibal, is, that which I cook; nor 1s the ſame 
* only taught by the Event, which is the Maſter of Fools, but even by Reaſon it ſelf, which 
* has been and will ſtill be the ſame, as long as the ſame Circumſtances remain. The War 
© on Our part1s manag'd at home 1n our own Country, all Quarters round abour full of our 


* own Men or our Allies, ready to affiſt us with Arms, Men, Horſes and Provitions, having 
already 
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- already in our diſtreſs given us ſufficient proof of their Fidelity : Time betters us, and 
every day renders us more prudent and reſolute. On the other ſide, Amnibal is in a Forein 
*Land, an Enemies Country, all things adverſe to him, far from his own Country, 
© having Peace or Security no where either by Sea or Land, no Cities to Befriend him, 
* no Walls that will entertain him, wherever he Marches he ſees nothing that he can call 
© his own, and lves merely by Plunder from hand to mouth ; he has now ſcarce a third 
* part of that Army which paſs'd the Iherus, more being deſtroy'd by Hunger than the 
* Sword, nor has he Victuals for thoſe few that are yet left alive. Can you doubt there- 
* fore, but we may eahly Conquer him by fitting ſtill, who every day grows weaker and 
* weaker? and who has neither Victuals, nor Recruits, nor Mony? How long was he 
* fain to fight for Gerion, a poor little Borough in Apulia, as if it had been for the Walls of 
© Carthage 1t ſelf 2 Nor will I magnifie my own Conduct to you : Do but conſider how C7. 
* Servilies and Attilius,the two laſt Conſuls ſtrangely baffled him.This,O Paulas ! is the only 
© way Of Safety, which our own People alone do make difficult and unpradticable, for you 
© ſhall have your own Soldiers and the Enemy both of a mind ; and Yarro the Roman Con- 
* ſul will defire the very ſame thing that Annibal the Punic General aims ax. Theſe two 
© Captains you alone mult -refiſt, and reſiſt you ſhall and overcome them too, if you ſhall 
© but ſtand frm enough againſt the noiſe of Fame and rumors of the People: IF neither ; 
© the vain Applauſes given to your Colleague, nor falſe reports blown abroad to your own 
* diſgrace, ſhall at all move you. Truth, they ſay, 1s too often oppreſs'd, but can never 
© be extinguſh'd ; he only enjoys ſolid Glory, that deſpiſes it; let K ow call you a Coward 
*for being cautious, {low inſtead of conſiderate, and an ill Soldier inftead of an expe- 
*rienc'd Captain: I had rather a wife Enemy ſhould fear you, than fookſh Citizens ap- 
© plaudyou; 'tis certain, if you venture boldly on all things, Amnibal ſhall contemn you, but 
* when once he finds you will undertake nothing raſhly, he ſhall dread you. Nor do I 
© adviſe you to he 1dle, and at nothing at all, but that in all your Actions you ſhould let 
© Reaſon be your Guide, and nor Fortune, and to keep things always in your own com- 
* paſs and at your diſpoſe. Be continually upon your Guard, and neither negle& any ad- 
© vantage that preſents it ſelf, nor give any to the Enemy ; take time and leiſure, and you 


© ſhall find all things plain and certain, but haſt makes waſt, and raſhneſs is improvident 
© and blind. 


The Conſul anſwered very heavily, as confefling what Fabizs had ſaid was true, ra- XL. 
ther than eafie to be performed : © For if (quoth he) the General of the Cavalry were 
© {o violent, and not to be reſtrained by you, who were Dictator and his fapream Com- 
© mander : What courſe can I take, or what Authority amT like to have with my ſeditious, 
© quarrelſom, and head-ſtrong Colleague ? For my own part, in my former Conſulſhip I 
© narrowly ſcap'd a ſcouring, and was well ſfing'd with thoſe Flames of popular Fury where- 
© with my Partner was conſumed. I wiſh all things may go well; however, if it ſhall fall 
© out otherwiſe, F am reſolv'd rather to expoſe my Head to the Enemies Weapons, than to 
© the Votes of angry and teſty Citizens. Paulus had no ſooner expreſs'd himſelf thus, but 
he began his March, being waited upon out of Town by the Principal Senators : The 
Plebeian Conſul was alſo attended by a Train of the Commons, making a great ſhew 
with their Numbers, though not much to be regarded for their Quality. When they 
were arrived at the Camp, and that the new-rais'd Forces were intermingled with the 
old, they divided the whole Army into two Bodies, and ordered the buſineſs ſo, That tha. 
Body which chiefly confiſted of raw Soldiers, and was the leaſt in number, ſhould he 
next to Annibal, whilſt the greater part and main Strength continued 1n their old Lea- 
gucr : Then they difmiſs'd 2M. Artilizs the laſt Years Conſul (who defired to be excuſed 
| by reaſon of his Age) that he might return to Rowe ; and gave Cn. Servilizs the Charge 
( and Command of one Roman Legion, and Two thouſand Horſe and Foot of the Alles 
in the lefſer Camp. Amnibal, though he perceiv'd the Enemy ſo reinforced, and half as 
ſtrong again as before, yet was glad at the coming of theſe new Confuls. For not only 
all his Proviſions which he plundered every day from hand to mouth were ſpent, but theres 
was no poflibility of getting more: For after the Country found themſelves plagued with 
his continual Incurſtons, they carried all their Corn into Cittes and Walled Towns, ſo 
that (as was known afterwards) he had not-Bread enough left for ten days, and the Spa- 
niards for want of Vidtuals were ready to deſert him, and only waited for a fit oppor 
tunity. 


As the Conſul Yarro was naturally raſh and over-haſty, ſo Fortune adminiſtred apt XLI. 
Fewel to put him into a greater Flame ; for in a —— Skirmiſh with a Party of A»- 
»bals Forragers (began rather by a caſual Rancounter of the Soldiers, than by any cont1- 
derate Counlel before-hand, or directions from the Generals) the Carrhaginians happened to 


be worſted, there being a matter of Seventeen hundred of them kill'd, and not above 
One hundred of the Romans and their Allies But as the Victors were with full _ 
purſuing 
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omg the Chace, the Conſul Paulus who had the Command that day (for they took it 
y turns) reſtrained them, for fear leſt they ſhould fall into ſome Ambuſcade ; which Yarro 
took in great indignation, and bawPd out wherever he came againſt his Colleague, That he 
had wilfully let the Enemy eſcape out of bis hands, and if he had not thus giver, over the Purſuit, 
the War might have been ended at once. Amnnibal did not lay this loſs much to heart, but ra- 
ther made Gall reckoning that he ſhould thereby, as with a Bait, draw on the Fool-hardy 
Conſul and his new-raisd Soldiers; for he knew all that paſs'd in their Camp as certainl 
as in his own, viz, That the Generals were of OY Tempers, always jarring an 
thwarting one another, and that their Army conſiſted two parts in three of raw untrain'd 
Soldiers ; Therefore ſuppoling he had now a fit time and place for putting ſome Strata- 
m 1n execution ; the next night he marches away all his Men, carrying nothing with 


ge 
. 19a but their Arms out of his Camp, leaving the ſame full of all things, as well private 


Goods and Furniture, as publick Ammunition and Proviſions, and behind the next Moun- 
tains privately plants. his Foot, ready drawn up in good order, on the left hand, and his 
Horſe on the right, and his Carriages in the middle; that whilſt the Enemy ſhould be 
buſie in nfimg the abandon'd Tents, and encumbred with ÞFillage , he nught fall upon 
them and cut — vo to pieces. He alſo left abundance of Fires burning 1n his Camp, to make 
them believe , that he had a mind to amuſe the Conſuls with a falſe ſhew of his continu- 

e, and fo get the further off before they purſued him, as he cheated Fabins the 


ng ther | | 
other Year with the like policy. 


As ſoon as *twas day, the Romans ſeeing the Enemies Out-guards drawn off, and after- 
wards upon a nearer approach perceiving nothing but an unwonted filence and ſolitude, 
Cintrods much what the meaning on:t might be ; but after they certainly diſcovered that 
the Camp was abandoned, - old running there was to the Confſuls Pavihions with the news, 
That the Enemy was run away in ſo much haſt and diſorder, that they had left all their Tents 
ſtanding , and that their flight might not be perceived , left abundance & 4 light-fires all over 
their Camp. The Soldlert Dogan to bawl out and defire, That the Enfigns nughe preſently 
advance, that they might purſue the Enemy and rifle their Camp. And indeed, one of the 
Conſuls was no leſs eager than the common Soldiers ; but Paulzs told them, and frequently 
repeated it, That they muſt look before they leap'd, and proceed cantiouſly for fear of ſome trick : 
And at laſt, ſeeing he could not ſtop the mutiny, nor otherwiſe appeaſe his Partner the 
Ring-leader thereof, he ſent out 24. Starilizs a Captain, with a Troop of Lacan Horſe to 
diſcover how matters ſtood ; who advancing up to the Ports, commanding the reſt to ſtay 
without the Works, himſelf with two Troopers entred within the Rampire, and having 
taken a careful view, brings back word, That undoubtedly it was a Deſign, for the Fires were 
only left in that part of the Camp next the Romans ; The Tents ſtood open, and all things of value 
expoſed ; beſidesin ſeveral places they ſaw mony careleſly ſcattered as a Bait to train them on in hopes 
wa @ Booty. Burt all this which was related to check their minds from the over-greedy and 
dangerous defire of Pillage, did but the more enflame them to be at it, ſo that the Soldiers 
ſetup a general Cry, That if the Signal were not given, they would go on without their Officers : 
Nor need they want a Leader, for Yarro forthwith ſounded a March, and as he was juſt 

oing out at the Ports, Paulus (who made no ſuch haſt) finding that the Auſpices were not 
| p[Frg cauſed notice thereof to be given him ; and though Yarro could icarce be held 
back, yet the remembrance of the late Misfortunes of Flaminizs, and the overthrow of 
Claudins the Conſul at Sea in the firſt Punic War, cauſed ſome awe of Religion in his mind ; 
but indeed, it was the Gods themſelves who that day deferred fos a time, rather than quite 
remoy'd the fore Judgment that was impending on the Romans ; for when the Conſul com- 
manded the Enfigns to be carried back into the Camp, and the Soldiers were fo ſer up- 
on Plunder, that they refuſed to obey ; juſt upon the nick of the Mutiny, two Servants 
that waited, the one upon a Formian, the other on a Sidicin Cavalier, and had laſt Year 
been taken Priſoners amongſt the Forragers by ſome Numidian Horle, having made their 
eſcape, return'd to their Maſters, and being brought before the Conſuls, affured them, 
That Annibal's whole Army lay in Ambuſh behind the Hills: Thus ſeaſonable Intelligence cauſed 
vhe Conſuls to be obeyed, when one of them by his Ambition 1n ſeeking, and ul com- 
pliance with Popular humors in managing his Office, had quite loſt that Majeſty and Re- 


verence that belong'd to it. 


Amnibal perceiving that the Romans, though they at firſt began to ſtir and make a tumule, 
yet did not proceed to come out according to his expectation, concluding that his Plot was 
diſcovered, returned again into his Camp, where he was not able to remain many days for 
want of Proviſions ; and not only his Soldiers (being a mixture of feveral Nations) began 
to entertain new deſigns in their Heads, but he himſelf was almoſt at his Wits end : For 
firſt they grumbled, and after with open mouth call'd for their Arrears, and complain'd of 
the ſcarcity of their Allowance of Victuals, and ar laſt grew afraid of being ſtarv'd in good 
earneſt; ſo that the Report went, That moſt of the Mercinary Troops, ejpecially thoie oy 
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the_Spaniſh Nation, were upon the point of deſerting and going over to the Enemy, Annibal 
35 {aid to have had ſometimes thoughts of flying away with his Horſe into Gallia, and leave 
his Infantry to ſhift for themſelves. His Affairs being in this untoward poſture, he reſolv'd 
to diflodge and march into the warmer Region of Apulia, where the Harveſt was more 
forward ; as alſo, that being farther off from the Enemy, ſuch of his Men as were fickle 
and inconſtant, might not be able ſo eafily to run away to them. He march'd off there- 
fore in the Night, making Fires as before, and ſome few Tents left for a ſhew, that the 
fear of a like Stratagem as before, might keep the Romans from purſuing. But after the be- 
fore-mentioned Lucanns Statilins had diligently ſearch'd all places beyond their Camp, and 
on the other {ide of the Mountains, and brought advice, that he had a fight of their Rear 
at a great diſtance, a Council of War was next day held by the Romans, and the matter de- 
bated, whether or no they ſhould follow and urge him to a Battel ? 

The two Conſuls were ſtill of the ſame different Opinions as always they had been, but XLIV. 
almoſt all the reſt of the Officers concurred with YVarro, and none but Servilins that was 
Conſul laſt-year, join'd with Paulzs; fo by the majority of Votes away they went, blinded 
| by Deſtiny, to render the little obſcure Town Carne illuſtrious to all Poſterity for the Ro- 
| may over-throw. Near that Village 4znibal had pitch'd his Camp, having the Southernly 
Wind calPd YVulturnzs, at his back, which in the Fields, parch'd with drought, is wont to 
raiſe vaſt Clouds of duſt: This was not only very convemient for his Men as they lay in- 
trrench'd, but like to prove of good advantage to them when they ſhould be drawn up in 
Battalia, for having the Wind behind to cool them, they ſhould attack the Enemy, -who 
mult needs be almoſt blinded with the duſt driven full in their faces ſo abundantly. The 
Conſuls ſending our Scouts before, diligently to diſcover the Paſſages, purſued the Cartha- 
ginians until they came to Cane, where having a fight of the Enemy, they intrench'd them- 
ſelves in two diſtin Camps, about the ſame diſtance from each other as they lay at Ge- 
rion ; The River Aufidzs ran near each Parties Camp, and gave both opportunities to ſup- 
ply themſelves with Water from thence, but not without skirmiſhing with each other. But 
the Romans that were poſted in the leſſer Camp, beyond the Aufidus, could fetch Water 
with more freedom, becauſe the Enemy kept no Guards on the tarther Bank of the River. 

Amnibal having now got a place of advantage for his Cavalry to engage in, as being an 
open Champian Country, and knowing his chief ſtrength and hopes to confift in that 
part of his Forces, offers the Conluls Batrel, draws up his Army to upbraid them, and ſends 
{aſk of his Numidian Troops to skirmiſh with and provoke them. This occaſion'd the 
Roman Camp to be again fall'd with the murmurs of the Common Soldiers, and diſcord be-. 
tween the rwo Conſuls ; Paulzs objeting to YVarro the fatal raſhneſs of Sempronius and Fla- 
minius, and Varro declaiming as faſt at the Condudt of Fabixe, as commended by none but 
dull and cowardly Captains ; the latter, call'd Gods and Men to witneſs, that it was none of 
his fault that Anmibal was ſuffered to demean himſelf as if he were Soveraign Lord of Italy, or 
had taken poſſeſſion thereof for his own uſe for ever, but the ſame was wholly to be attributed to 
his Colleague who tyed up his hands, and ſuffered not the Soldiers to take their Arms. though their 
ſpirits were up, and they deſired nothing ſo much as a Battel : On the other {ide Pauls pro- 
reſted, That if any diſaſter ſhould happen to the Roman Legions by their being expoſed, or ra- 
ther betrayed to the haz.ards of a doubiful Battel, he would never be guilty of the blame of the 
Adwice, thongh he was ready to take his ſhare (whatever it ſhould be) in the event; and only 
wiſh'd, That thoſe who were now ſo nimble and forward with their Tongues, might in the Fight 

rove as brisk with their Hands. | 

Whilſt thus they ſpent time 1n ſcolding rather than conſulting, Ammibal, who had ſtood a XLV. 
great part of the day 1n Battalia, retreated with moſt of his Troops into his Camp, but ſent 
over a Party of his Numidians croſs the River, to fall upon ſuch as went for Water from 
the Romans lefler Camp ; whom (being but a diſorderly Rabble) they preſently put to flight, 
with the noiſe and ſhout they made as ſoon as they gain'd the oppoſite Bank, and puriued 
them up to the Out-guards, and thence ventured further, even almoſt to the very Ports : 
'This the Romans took 1n mighty dudgeon, to ſee themſelves thus affronted by a raskally 
crew of Moors 1n their very Camp ; and the only reaſon why they did not preſently croſs 
the River, and fight the Enemy, was becauſe Pauls happened that day to have the Sove- 
raign Command. But that Power being next day devolved to Yarro, he without conlult- 
ing his Colleague, diſplayed the Signal, and in Battel-array paſs'd the River, Paulzs fol- 
lowing him ; tor though he could not approve the Enterprize, yet he was bound to afliſt 
him in it. Beyond the River they join'd with the Forces of the ſmaller Camp, and drew 
up 1n this order : On the right Wing (which was next the River) were placed the Roman 
Horſe, and next to them a Body of Foot; onthe Extremity of the left Wing, the Afſo- 
ciate Cavalry, and within a Body of Foot, but the Main-Battel conſiſted of Roman Legi- 
ons intermixed with Archers; and of the reſt of the Light-harneſs'd Troops was compoled 
the Van-guard : The Conſuls took charge of the Wings, Terentizs of the left, s/£milins of 
the right, and Cn. Servilizes of the Main-Body. 
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XLVI, Anmnibal, as ſoon as*twas day-light, ſending before his Slingers, and others lightly-armed, 
paſs'd the River, and as his Forces came over, rang'd them in order: The French and 
Spaniſh Horſe in the left Wing, near the Bank of the River over againſt the Roman Cavalry ; 
the Numidians had the right Wing, and the Main-Body was fortihied with Foot fo placed, as 
the Africans were on each ſide, andthe French and Spaniards between them in the muddle : 
You would have fanſied the Africans, for the moſt part, to have been a Roman Army, they 
were ſo generally Arm'd with what they had taken, either at Trebia, or at Thraſymenns : 
The French and Spaniſh had Targets much alike, but their Swords were very different; 
thoſe of the French very long and without points ; the Spaniard (uſed to puſh and make 
Paſſes at their Enemies, rather than hack and ſlaſh them with down-right ſtroaks) had 
ſhorter ones, better to be wielded, and with ſharp points. Thoſe Nations above the reſt 
were terrible, as well by the greatneſs of their Stature and bulk of Body, as for their ſtrange 
habit ; the French all naked — the Navel; the Spaniards very gay, 1n pure white Jackets 
embroidered with Purple. The number of all his Forces that day in the Field, is {aid to be 
Forty thouſand Foot, and Ten thoufand Horſe : The left Wing was led by A{drabal, the 
right by Maharbal, and in the Main-Battel was Annibal himſelf with his Brother ago. The 
Sun ſhone very indifferently on both their Flanks, whether they drew up ſo on purpoſe, or 
by chance ; the Romans fronted the South, and the Carthaginians towards the North : But the 
South-Eaſt Wind, whichthe Inhabitants of thoſe parts call Vulturns, riling very high, drove 
mighty heaps of duſt full in the Romans faces, and almoſt choak'd and blinded them. 
XLVIIL Afeer the ſhout ſet up on both ſides, the Auxiliaries began to skirmyſh with their Darts 
and light Weapons, then the left Wing of French and Spaniſh Horle, cargd the Roman 
Cavalry in the right, but not after the uſual method of Horſe-Service; for here they were 
forcdto confront one another ſtrait forwards, having no room for wheeling about, being 
ſhut up on the one fide by the River, and on the other by the Battalions of Foot; ſo 
that ſtanding all thick together, as ſoon as their Horſes began to be diſordered, the Riders 
grappled together, and each Man laying hold on his oppotite, pulld him down, and ſo for 

e moſt part feught on foot ; yet was this Conflict rather ſharp for a ſpurt, than of long 
continuance, for the Roman Cavalry were beat back and fled: Then began the Foot to 
engage, the French and Spaniards with equal ſtrength and courage for a good while kept 
their Ranks, but after ſeveral vigorous Efforts, the Romans being as thick in the Front as 1n 
the Main-Body, broke into that pointed Squadron of the Enemy, which was thinner rang'd, 
and ſwelling out at ſome diſtance from their main Battel, and thereby the leſs able to re- 
fiſt their Impreſſion; and having once made them give ground, followed their Blows ſo 
cloſe, that al at once with the ſame violence they pierc'd through them, as they fled head- 
long, until they got into the midſt of their Main-Body, and thence without reſiſtance cams 
up with their African Reſerves, who having drawn in their Wings on both fides, the Gauls 
and Spaniards ſtood to it for a while ſtoutly, ſomewhat advanc'd before the reſt ; but they 
too being ſo far beat back, as to range even with the reſt of the Frent, after ſome further 
enforcement, ſhrunk away, leaving a Lane inthe middle, into which the Rewans unwarily 
prefling after them, the Africans charg'd them on the Flanks, and ſpreading out their Wings 
encompalſs'd them on the Rear. Henceforwards the Romans having 1n vain pertorm'd this 
firſt Encounter, were forc'd to give over the Chaſe of the French __ —_— and 
renew the Fight with the 4fricans, upong double diſadvantage, as being both ſurrounded, 
and to deal with a freſh Enemy, when-they themſelves were already almoſt tired out. 

In the mean time there was hot Service in the Romans left Wing, where their Aſſociate 
Troops oppoſed the Numidian Horſe, yet it began but faintly at firſt, and was managd 
with Punick Treachery; for near upon Five hundred Numidiavs, having beſides the reſt of 
their Arms and Javelins, got ſhort Skeins hidden under their Harneſs, came riding full 
_ from their Army as Deſerters, with their Bucklers at their backs, and all on a ſudden 

iſmounting, caſt both their Bucklers and Javelins at their Enemies Feet, whereupon the 
Romans opening to the right and left, received them into ther Main-Body, conduRted them 
up to their Reſerves, and ordered them to abide in the Rear; where they continued quier 
until ſuch time as they ſaw them fiercely engaged 1n all parts, and that every Mans eye 
and mind was intent and altogether taken up therewith, then ſnatching up Bucklers from 
amongſt the heaps of the dead, they fell upon the Romans behind, and wounding ther 
backs, and cutting their ham-ſtrings, committed great ſlaughter, | but raiſed a far greater 
Terror and Tumultz whilſt thus the Romans in ſome places were frighted and fled, and in 
others fought ſtoutly, though with little hopes, 4/druba/ who commanded that Wing, de- 
tach'd the Numidians from the main Battel where they did little Service, to purſue ſuch as 
fled, and ſeeing the Africans almoſt wearyed out, rather with Kalling than Fighting, he 
reinforc'd them with the French and Spaniards. : 

Inthe other Wing Paulus, though grievouſly wounded with a Stone out of a Sling at the 
very firſt On-ſet, yet ſeveral times Charged Amnibal, keeping his Men together, and in 
divers places rallyed them when they began to flinch, and renewed the Fight, the Roman 


Cavalry all the while protecting him, but at laſt they were forc'd to alight, —— _ 
on(ul 
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Conſul by reaſon of his Wound, was no longer able to fit his Horſe. And Amibal, when 
one told him that the Conſul had ordered his Troopers to diſmount, is reported to have 
replyed, 1 am better pleaſed with that, than if I had them all in Chains. Indeed theſe Horſe- 
men, though they fought after they were on Foot, under ſuch Circumſtances as .'twas no 
longer to bedoubted but the Enemy would have the Vidory, yet they choſe rather to die 
upon the —— than retreat an Inch ; whereupon the Enemy wa. at them for retard- 
ing their Victory, cut to pieces thoſe whom they could not make give ground: Andat laſt 
fome few ſeeing themſelves utterly over-come, and wearyed both with toil and wounds, 
gave place to that Torrent which they could not withſtand, and fo were diſpers'd ; ſach 
as could, mounting again their Horſes to afliſt their Flight. Cy. Lentulws, a Colonel, as he 
was getting away on Horſe-back, chanc'd to ſpy the Conful all over Bloody, {ireing upon 
a Stone : 4h, Amulius ! (quoth he.) Thou art the only Perſon guiltleſs of this days over-throw, 
and therefore the Gods ought to regard and preſerve thee ; Here, take this Horſe, whil # you have 
get ſome ſtrength left, I am able to mount you upon has back, and will attend and prote&t you, 
wake not this Battel yet more diſaſtrous by the death of a Conſul, without which there s matter 
enough for Mourning and - Lamentation; To which the Conſul anſwered, I thank thee, Cn. 
Cornelius ! and may the Gods bleſs thy generons Valor 5 But do not waſt that little time thou haſt 
to eſcape the Enemy, wainly in commiſerating me : Be gone! and for Publick Matters adviſe the 
Senate to fortifie the City of Rome, and raiſe what Guards they can, before the Viforious Ene- 
my comes up and ſurprizes it ; and privately acquaint Q. Fabius, that L. Fmilius did whil'/# he 
lrued, obſerve his Direftions, and remembers them now he is dying : Suffer me here to expire amidſt 
the heaps of my ſlaughtered Soldiers, that I may neither be again my ſelf accuſed for my unfortunate 
Conſulſhip, nor yet ſurvive to accuſe my Colleague, and protett my own Innocence by another Mans 
Crime. Asthe Conſul uttered theſe words, firſt a multitude of his own Men in the Rout, 
and then the Enemy 1n the Purſuit, ran over him, and not knowing who he was, dil- 
patch'd him, almoſt covered with Darts ; but Lentulus in the hurry, by the help of his 
Horſe made ſhift to eſcape. The Romans now every where fled for their Lives, Seven 
thouſand got into their lefſer Camp, Ten thouſand into the greater, and Two thouſand in- 
to the Town Canne, but they were preſently environed by Cartalo and a Party of Horle, 
and it being an unwall'd Village, all either kild or made Priſoners: The other Conſul, 
whether by chance, or on purpoſe I know not, was in none of theſe Parties, but with 
about fifry Horſe fled to Yens/ia, In this Bartel 'tis ſaid there were {lain of the Romans - 
Forty thouſand Foot, and Two thouſand and ſeven hundred Horſe, and near about as 
many of the Allies of the Romans; amongſt whom were one of the Conſuls, two Quz- 
ſtors, L. Atilins, and Furins Bibaculus, one and twenty Colonels, divers that had been Con- 
ſuls, Prztors and Xdiles, particularly Cn. Serwvilizs, and C. Minucias, who the laſt year had 
been General of the Horſe, and ſome time before Conſul ; moreover, Fourſcore Perſons 
that either were Senators, or had born ſuch Othces as they were capable of being choſen 
into the Senate, who ſerv'd in the Legions as Voluntiers: The Priſoners taken, are report- 
ed to have been about 3000 Foot and 3oo Horſe. 

Thus was the Battel at Came no leſs famous for the Romans defeat, than that at the T> 
River £4lia: For though this prov'd not fo fatal in the event, becauſe the Enemy did- not 
make haſt enough to 1mprove his Victory, yet here the {laughter was greater, and the flight 
more diſhonorable. For as their running away at Alia betrayed the City, ſo it ſaved the 
Army, whereas at Cannz there were not above fifty followed the Conſul that fled; and as 
for the other Conſul that was ſlain, almoſt his whole Army took them to their heels. The 
multitude in the two Camps being without any Commanders in chiet, and ſcarce half arm'd, 
thoſe that were in the bigger Camp ſent meſſengers to the others, That whil'ſ# the Enemy 
wearied both with the Fight, and with frollicking afterwards for their Vittory, took their repoſe 
and ſlept ſoundly, they ſhould come over to them, end (0 in a joint Body march away for Canufium. 
This advice ſome didaltogether diſdain : For why (quoth they.) do they ſend for us, and not 
come hither themſelves, ſince ſo we had as ſoon be joynd? But here's the buſineſs, they ſee all the 
Paſſage betwixt is full of the Enemy, and they would willingly expoſe other mens Bodies to the dan- 
ger rather than their own. Others would not budge, not ſo much for any diſlike of the mo- 
tion, as for that their hearts failed them to attempt 1t. Whereupon P. Sempronius Tudita- 
45, a Colonel, thus rounded them up : * Whar then? Will you chuſe rather to be taken B 
© by an Enemy, whoſe Cruelty nothing can equal but his Covetouſneſs? Will you utter 
© your ſelves to be ſold at ſo much an head, and hear them when they enquire the price, 
© 5k whether you are a Roman Citizen, or a Latine Allie ? That fo the proud Victor may 
* encreaſe his Glory by your Miſery and Reproach? Certainly none of you will endure 
* this, if ar leaſt you are Fellow-Citizens with the brave eAmilizs, and lo many other gal- 
© [ant and moſt valiant Men, whoſe Bodies lie round about him, who rather refolv'd to 
© lie in the B2d of Honor, than live with Infamy. :.Let us therefore forthwith, before 'ris 
* light, and more numerous Troops block up our Paſſage, break through thoſe few who in 
© ilorder make a noiſe before our Portals; a good Heart and a good Sword will make way 
* though they were never ſo thick, with a pointed Battalion, like a wedge, well pierce 
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© through the midſt of theſe ſtraglers, as eafily as if none were to oppole us. Come along 
* then with me as many of you as are willing, to fave either your felves or the Common- 
© wealth. With theſe words, he draws his Sword, and caſting thoſe that were willing to 
accompany him into ſach a Wedge-like Figure, march'd through the Enemy ; and when 
the Numidians charg'd them on the right Flank, ſhifted their Targets to that Arm, and ſo 
600 of them got to the greater Camp, and joyning the others there, went ſafe to Canifium. 
This was done by the Vanquiſh'd on a preſent heat of Courage, which their natural Wit 
or good Fortune prompted them to, ker than upon any ferzous Conſultation amongſt 
themſelves, or Command from others. 

WhiPſt moſt of Amnibals great Officers flock'd about him, congratulating his Vitory, 
and perſwaded him after ſo great a Fight, to ſpend the reſt of the day and the night fol- 
lowing, 1n refreſhing hinaſel and his weary Soldiers : Maharbal, General of the Horſe was 
of Opinion, not to make the leaſt delay : Nay rather, quoth he, that you may know the con- 
ſequence of this Battel, reſolve within theſe five days to ſup in the Capitol ; Do you follow as faſt 
as you can, I will immediately advance with the Horſe, and be upon them, before ever they ſhall 
know we are coming. Amnibal told him, He commended his Spirit and good Will, That what be 
ſaid as wery ſpecions and inviting, but of too great moment to be ſo ſuddenly reſold, and there- 
fore he would take time to conſider ont: Nay then, ſays Maharbal, T ſee the Gods do not confer 
all their Gifts upon one Man ; you, Annibal, know how to gain a Viftory, but not how to uſe and 
improve it : That one days delay, 'tis beheved, fav'd the City of Rome and us Empire. Next 
morning, as ſoon as 'twas light, they applyed themſelves to take the pillage of the Field, and 
co viewjthat mighty ſlaughter, a doleful f1ght even to the Enemy themſelves who made it; 
ſo many thouſand Romans there lay Foot and Horſe all hicklede-picklede together,as chance, 
or fighting, or flight had joyn'd them ; ſome were ſeen crawling up all bloody amongſt the 
heaps of Carcaſſes, the troſty morning cauſing their Wounds to ſmart with exquiſite pain, 
and theſe the Enemy knock'd o'th' head ; ſome they found yet ahve, but cut ſhorter by the 
Thighs or Haunches, who offered their bare Necks and T roats, begging to be put out of 
their pain ; divers had their Heads pretty deep in the ground, having made thoſe holes, and 
run their faces therein, on purpoſe to ſuffocate themſelves : But above all the reſt remark- 
able, was the fight of a Namidian, with his Noſe and Ears piteouſly torn and mangled, but 
yet altve, lying under a dead Roman, who it ſeems when he was no longer able to hold his 
—_— in his hand, had 1n a rage torn his Enemy with his Teeth, and fo continued till he 
expired. 


LIL Having ſpent a great part of the Day in gathering the Pillage, Annibal advanced to at- 


tack the leſſer Camp, and in the firſt place diverted that Arm of rhe River thatflank'd them, 
and fo cut them off from any Water : But thoſe within being all wearyed out with toil, and 
watching, and wounds, ſubmitted to a ſurrender ſooner than he could hope for, upon Art- 
cles, To part with their Arms and Horſes, and for every Roman to pay Three hundred pieces of that 
ſort of Mony as had the Piffure of a Chariot and four Horſes onit ; for each of the Allies 200, and 
for Servants an hundred per head : which mony being paid, they ſhould be releaſed, and ſuffered to 
go whither they liſt in ſingle Apparel. Then they were taken into the Enemies Camp, and 
kept in cuſtody, but Citizens and Allies by themſelves apart, and not one amongſt another. 
In the mean time, out of the greater Camp, of ſuch as had ſtrength and courage enough, 
there were a matter of 4000 Foot and 200 Horſe, fome in a Body, and others ſtraghng 
through the Fields, which was ſafe enough, gone away to Cam/inum ; andthe reſt that were 
left behind being ether wounded Men, or Cowards, yielded up themſelves on the ſame 
terms as thoſe of the other Camp had done. Here was got a nat 4 booty, and all of it di- 
vided _— the Soldiers, except the Horſes and Men, and ſome Silver, which for the moſt 
part was about their Horſes-harneſs, for being in the Field they had not much Table- 
plate with them. Then Anmbal ordered the Bodies of his own Men to be gathered toge- 
ther and buryed, which, 'tis ſaid, were in number $000, and the ſtoureſt Soldiers he had. 
Some Authors ſay, the Roman Conful was alſo ſought out 2nd buryed. The Romans that fled 
to Caniſium, were by the Inhabitants only adnutted within their Walls to have lodging : But 
a certain Lady of Apulia, named Buſa, a Perſon of an eminent Birth and great Eſtate, re- 
heved them very bountifully, with Victuals, and Cloaths, and Mony 1n their Pockets: For 
which Munificence, the Senate after the War was ended, conferr'd ſignal Honors on her. 


LI. Amongſt theſe Relicks of the Army there were four Colonels, Fabizs Maximrs of the firſt 


Legion (whoſe Father but the Year before was Diator ;,) of the ſecond Legion, L. Publ;- 
cins Bibulus, and P. Cornelizs Scipio ; and of the third Legion, Ap. Claudizs Pulcher, who late- 
ly was die ; but by general conſent, the chief Command was conferred upon P. Scipio 
(being yet but a very young Man) and Appizs Claudius : Who being in Conſult with ſome 
tew others how to manage their main Afﬀairs, P. Furius Philus, whoſe Father had been 
Conſul, came and told them, That in wain they conſulted together, and hoped to buoy up the 
ſinking State, whoſe Caſe was already deſperate, and given over as loſt ; For ſeveral young Noble- 
men, of 2hom L. Cxcilius Metellus was chief, were juſt now contriving to get Ships and put out 
70 Sea, and utterly abandoning Italy to the pleaſure of the Conquerors, ſeek ſhelter for themſelves 
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with ſome Forrein Prince. This 1ll news, as it was in it ſelf a matter of great Conſequence, 
ſo falling out as 1t did upon thenick of other Diſaſters, fs unlook'd for, did with its Novel- 
ty, like ſome Wonder, aftontſh thoſe that heard it, and moſt preſent were for calling a Ge- 
neral Council of War about it: But young Scipio (whom the Deſtimies even then defign'd 
ſhould be the fatal General that _ period this War) told them, There was no time nor 
room for ad%ice in ſuch an Extremity, but the miſchief was immediately to be ſuppreſ#d and pre- 
wented by ſome reſolute and daring Action ; therefore (quoth he) as many of you as wiſh the 
preſervation of the Commonwealth, arm your ſelves and come along with me: No where have we 
more dangerous Enemies encamp'd, than where ſuch Deſignments are hatching. Away he goes 
with a few following him, direAly to Merellns's Lodging, and finding there the Cabal of 
Youngſters, according to the Intelligence he had receiv'd; he drew his Sword, and brandiſh- 
Ing it over their Heads as they far: I ſwear before you all (ſays he) and I ſwear it willingly and 
from my heart, That neither I my ſelf will forſake my Country and the Commonwealth, nor ſuf- 
fer any other Roman Citizen to abandon her ; If I fail herein wittingly or willingly, then do thou, 


.O mighty Jupiter ! confound me, "my Houſe and no , and bring me and all that I have to de- 
us 


: I require to ſwear after me as [ have 


ffruttion and a moſt ſhameful end : And you, Metel 


' done, and all the reſt of you to take the ſame Oath ; for whoever lhall refuſe, let him be aſſured 'tis 


againſt him I have drawn this Sword, Terrifhed no leſs than if it had been the Conqueror 
Annibal himſelt, they all took the Oath, and yielded themſelves up to Scipio's Conduct, 
Whilſt theſe things were dojng at Canuſinm, about 4000 Horſe and Foot who were di- 
ſperſed over the Country in theRont, were rallyed together, and came up to the Conſul at 
Venuſia, whom the Inhabitants received very courtzoully; and having Quartered them from 
Houſe to Houſe, beſtowed upon the Horſe to every one a Veſt and Tunick, and 25 Quadri- 
gates [ or piec2s of mony with Chariots and four Horſes engraven on them, the whole ſum 
amounts toabout I5 s. 74. 0b. a Man] and to the Foot ten fuch roar and what Arms they 
wanted; and 1n allother reſpects publick and private, treated them moſt Hoſpitably, as if 
they had ftrove that it ſhould not be ſaid, All the People of Yenu/ia'were out-done by the 
kind Offices of one fingle Gentlewoman of Canuſium. But indeed by this time the Multi- 
tude at the later place were grown very burthenſom to Madami Buſs, for they were now 
near Ten thouſand in number : Therefore as ſoon as Appizs and Scipio underſtood that the 
other Conſul was ſafe, they ſent an Expreſs to acquaint him what Forces, Horſe and Foor, 
they had with them, and to. know his pleaſure, Whether they ſhould continue there, or march to 
him at Venuſia ? Yarro thought beſt to go himſelf with what-ſtrength he had to Canuſtum ; 
{o as now they made a pretty good ſhew of a Conſular Army, and ſeemed able to defen 
themſelves, if not by force of Arms in the Field, yet at leaſt by the ſtrength of the Walls 


. within the Town. But at Rome the news went currant, That not ſo much as any remnant 


of Citizens and Allies was left, but that both the Conſuls, with their two Armies, were all 
put. to the Sword, and hew'n to pieces to the laſt Man. Never was there known, whiPſt the 
City was yet ſafe, ſo much terror and tumult within the Walls of Rome. I will therefore, 
even at firſt, ſink under ſo great a Burthen, and ſay nothing at all, rather than undertake to 
ſet forth that, which after I have uſed all the words I can, will be repreſented far ſhort of 
'Frath. After the Conſul Flaminizs and his Army deſtroy'd but laſt year at Thraſymenzs, this 
was not only a new wound added to that, before1t was heal'd, but a Defeat that was as bad as 
many Overthrows altogether, for every body ſaid, That with the two Conſuls, two whole Conſulax 
Armies were cut off ; That there was no longer any ſuch thing in the World as a Roman Camp, a 
Roman General, or a Roman Soldier ; That Annibal was already Lord of Apulia, of Sammum, 


and —_ as all Ttaly : Nor was there, certainly, any other Nation under Heaven, but would 


have fainted, and ſuffered themſelves to have been utterly over-whelm'd and cruſh'd with the 
weight of ſo mighty a Diſaſter. Shall I compare hereunto the Defeat with the Carthaginians 
recaved at Sea, near the Iſle «gates, wherewith their Spirits were fo broken, that at once 
they were content to part both with Sicily and Sardinia, and alſo to make themſelves Subjects 
and Tributaries to the Romans ? Or their other Overthrow afterwards in Africk, which ut- 
terly broke the back of this very Annibal, and made him confeſs himſelf vanquſh'd ? Net- 
ther of them are 1nany reſpe& comparable to this, ſave only that they were born and ſup- 
ported wich leſs Cpurage and Reſolution. 

P. Furizes and M. Pomponizs the Pretors, ſummon'd the Senate'to fitin the Hoſfti/ian Court, 
and conſult for the ſafeguard of the City; for they could not doubt, but the Enemy having 
defeated their Armies, would advance to aflault Rowe, the only work that was behind to 
compleat the War. Burt as the Fathers were much to ſeek whatRemedies to apply to Cala- 
mities ſo great, and yet not known to the full, ſo their Debates were diſturb'd with the loud 
Our-crics of the Women, who almoſt in every Houſe fill'd the Air with Lamentations, and 
promiſcuouſly mourn'd for the Quick as well as the Dead, it not yet being certainly known 
who was {lain : Whereupon Fabius adviſed, That Parties of Light-Horſe ſhould be ſent out both 
or: the Appian and Latine Road, to enquire of ſuch as they met that came from the Fight , and were 
ftraggling home, if any of them could give a true account of the Conſuls and Armies misfortune ; 
and if the Immortal Gods had in compaſſion ſuffered any of the Roman name to ſurvive, where 
ihole Forces were ? Whither Annibal march'd next - yg his Viory ? What Preparations he _ ? 
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. making ſilence through the Town; To take order that a 


Guards at t 


What he us doing at preſent ? and what he Sy deſigns for the future ? That in thu Affair the 
nimbleft and moſt attive Young Men ſhould be employed, and inthe mean time, the Senators;(becauſe 
there were few inferior Magiſtrates in Towns, or at leaſt the People would not ſo much reterence 
their Authority) fhould themſelves in Perſon appeaſe this Hurly-burly and fearful tumult in the City, 
by debarring the Dames, and all ſorts of Women, from coming abroad into the ſtreets, but every 
one. to keep in their own Houſe, by reſtraining the — Exclamations of whole Families, and 
Poſts and Meſſengers of News ſhould to 
rights be brought before the Pretors, without prattling to the Rabble by the way, and that every 
body ſhould p_ at home wait for ſuch Tidings as particularly concern'd them ; Likewiſe to ſet 
e Gates to keep all Perſons from going out of the City , and make all Men ſee, That they 
can have mo hopes to preſerve themſebves, but in defending the City and its Walls : And when by 
theſe means the Hurry was over, then might the Fathers fitly be called again together, : and take fur- 
ther. Meaſures for the Publick Safety. v6 
This. Advice being generally approyed, and the Magiſtrates having cleared the Forum of 
the multitude that were thronging together, the Senators divided themſelves mto.ſeveral 
parts of the City to ſtillthe Uproars. Then at laſt arriv'd Letters from Terentizs the Con- 
ful, giving an account, That L. Amilius the Conſul was ſlain, and the greateſt part of the. Army; 
That himſelf -was at Canuſium, rallying thoſe that eſcaped this mighty Over-throw, as ſcatiered 
Planks after a Ship-wreek; That the Forces he had got with him were about Ten thouſand ſtrong, 
but diſordered, and of ſeveral Regiments and Bands mtermixt; That Anmbal ſtill continued at 
Cannez, buſie in taxing what Ranſoms the Priſoners ſhall pay, and intent upon the reſt of: the Pil- 
lage ; and neither meaſuring his late Viftory with that Grandieur of Mind uſual to Conquerors, nor 
making that advantage of ut which might be expetted from ſo great « Commander. Then the pri- 
vate Loſſes were communicated to every Family, and the City was filled with ſuch an uni- 
verſal Mourning and Lamentation, that the Anmwverſary Feſtival of the Goddels Ceres could 


not be kept, becauſe it was not lawful for any Mourners to celebrate the ſame, and there 


was not a Matron in the City but was then bewailing the death'of ſome Relation or other.: 
Leſt therefore other Sacred Rites, publick and private, ſhould be negleRed on the ſame ac- 
count, the Senate made an Order, That all Perſons ſhould give over their Mourning at the end 
f Thirty days. But no ſooner were the Senators met again in the Council-Houſe, after 
they had qualified the confuſtons in the City, but other bad News arriv'd, by Letters out of 
Sicily from T. Otacilius the Pro-Prztor, acquainting them, That a Fleet of Carthaginians 
were waſting the Territories FA their good Friend, King Hiero, whom he was willing to have aſſiſt- 
ed at his requeſt, but had intelligence, that there lay another Navy ready fitted and Man'd at the 1jles 
Mcgates, which-as ſoon as they ſhould find the Roman Forces drawn to defend the Syracuſans, 
2w0uld preſently fall upon Lalybzum, and other parts of the Roman Dominions: And therefore 
m_—_ an abſolute neceſſity to equip another Fleet if they would aid the King their Ally, and ſe. 
cure Sicily. + 

The Lakes both of the Conſul and of the-Pro-Prztor being read, it was Reſolv'd, That 
M. Claudius, Admiral of the Fleet that lay in the Harbor at Of#ie, ſhould be ſent to the Ar- 
my, {and withal, Letters to the Conſul, that delivering the charge of the Forces to the Prz- 
tor, He ſhould come with as much Expedition as the publick Safety would permit, to Rome. Be- 
{ides theſe ſad Calamities abroad,People were frighted with ſeveral Prodigies; and amongft 
the reſt, becauſe that year there were Two Veſtal Nuns, Opimia and Floronia, convicted of 
Whoredom ; of whom, one was according to the Cuſtom buried alive at the Gate Coll;na, 
the other made away her ſelf. L. Cantilius (Secretary to the Pontifts,, whom now they call 
Petty-Pontiffs) the Man that committed Inceſt with Floronia, was fo ſeverely ſcourged by 
the Arch-Pontiff in the Common-Hall, that he died under the blows. This Villany hap- 
pening amongſt ſo many other Diſaſters, as uſually it happens, was look'd upon as a Pro- 
digy, andthe Decemvirs were commanded to reſort to their Books. \ And moreover, .9. Fa- 
bius Piftor was ſent as far as 46 toinquire of . the Oracle, With what Prayers and Suppli- 
cations they might pacifie the Gods ? and what would be the end of all theſe Miſeries ? Jn the 
mean time, by dwe&ions from the Sybilline Books ſome extraordinary Sacrifices were made ; 
and amongſt the reſt Two Couples, a French-man and a French-woman, a Grecian-man and 
a Greek-woman were buried alive, in the Beaſt-market, 1n a place all vaylted in with Stone, 
and which had before been defiled with Humane Vidtimes, though the ſame were not com- 
mon 1n the Religious Ceremonies of the Romans. The Gods being thus, as they thought, luf- 
ficiently appeaſed, M. Claudizs Marcellns ſends Fifteen hunared Soldiers levyed for the Ser- 
vice of the Navy of Oftia, to Rome, as a Guard for the City ; and having ſent before the 
Legion that belong'd to the Armado (which was the Third) under the Command of Zeanxs 
Sidicinus a Colonel, and commutted the Fleet to P. Furins his Colleague, he himſelf, .a few 
days after taking long Journies, haſtned to Canuſium. By authority of the Senate, 34. Fuynins 
was created Dictator, and T. Sempronins Maſter of the Horſe, who in their Levy muſter'd 
all the Youth above ſeventeen Years of age, and ſome that were not ſo much, and there- 
by raiſed four Legions, and a Thouſand Horſe : Likewiſe they ſent to their Allies of the 
Latine Nations, to raiſe Forces according to the Form of their reſpeQive Leagues, ordering, 


that Armor, Weapons, and all Habilments of War ſhould be provided; and the bewr - 
urnyn 
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furmſh them, cauſed the old Armor and Spoils of their Enemies to be taken down from 
the Temples, Galleries, and Publick places wha they hung up as Trophies. Moreover, ne- 
ceſlity and want of Free-men enforced them to a new faſhion of levying Soldiers, for they 
publickly Arm'd 8000 luſty young Bond: men, buying their Freedoms, and having firſt-de- 
manded of each, If he were willing to ſerve in the Wars? For they thought it better to take 
up Soldiers thus, than to redeem their own Men that had ſuffered themſelves to be taken 


Priſoners, though they might have Ranſon'd them at a cheaper rate, than they bought 


theſe Slaves. 


For Amnibal, after this ſo- fortunate Field fought at Came, ating rather as one that 1 


had compleated a Conqueſt, than mindful of carrying on the War, having firſt ſele&ted 
from amongſt the Priſoners thoſe that were of the Allies, with very kind words, as he had 
done before at Trebia and Thraſymenus, releaſed them gratis ; and calling alſo the Romans 
before hrm (which formerly he had never done) he ſpake to them fairly enough, telling 
them, -That in this War with the Romans he aim'd not at their deſtruttion, but the Quarrel was 
only for Glory and Empire ; That as his Anceſtors were forc'd heretofore to truckle to the Roman 
Valor, ſo he was now endeavoring to make them again in their turn ſubmit to his Courage and For- 
tune ; therefore would admit them to redeem thoſe whoſe Iuck it was to become his Priſoners, at the 
rate of 500 Ruadrigates an Head for Horſemen, 300 for Foot, and 100 for Servants. Now though 
che Horſe-mens ranſom was ſomewhat enhanc'd above what they agreed for, when they ſur- 
rendred themſelves, yet they gladly received any Conditions of Liberty : And therefore 
thought fit to chuſe from amongſt themſelves, ten Perſons to go to Rome and move the Se- 
nate for thz Mony; nor did he inſiſt on any other Security for their return, than their own 
Oaths : with them was ſent Carthalo a Carthaginian Noble-man, who if he found the Romans 
inclinable to Peace, had Inſtruftions to propoſe Terms. When theſe Agents were -ſer for- 
wards, and got a little way out of the Camp, one of them, a Perſon far from the natural 
lain-hearted Generofity of a true Roman, pretending to have forgot ſomewhat; returns 
back again to the Camp (thereby to evade his Oath) and before Night overtook his Compa- 
mons ; when Intelligence arriv'd that they were coming towards Rome, an Officer was dif- 
patch'd to meet Carthalo, and charge him in the Dictators name, To be gone before Night at 
bis peril cut of the Roman Confines. | 
* 'The Senate having vouchſafed theſe Agents of the Priſoners Audience, 24. Funius the 
chief of them ſpake to this effet: © Venerable Fathers! There 15none of us ignorant, That 
© never any City or State 15 wont to have leſs valuefor their Subje&ts, when taken Priſoners, 
© or at leſs charge for them, than ours: But unleſs we are too partial to our ſelves in our own 
© Caſe, we think we may avow, That neyer any fell into an Enemies hands, who could more 
© juſtly lay claim to your compaſſionate Regards, than we, who yielded not up our Arms 
© baſely 1n the Field for fear, but when we had reſolutely ſtood well near till Night over 
© heaps of dead Bodies, we retreated to our Camp, and all the reſt of that Day and the 
© Night following, weary as we were with Toll, and weakned with Wounds, we defendedour 
©Rampire : Next Day, being befteged by the Victorious eros” and cut off fromall Water 
© and without any hope or poflibility of breaking through thoſe multitudes fo thick and cloſe 
© ranged round about us, we could not think it any Crime or Reproach, after Fifty thouſand 
© of our Army cutto pieces, for ſome few Roman Soldiers to ſurvive the Battel at Cannz ; and 
© therefore then, and not before, we Capitulated to be Ranſom'd upon payment of ſo much 
* mony, and fo delivered up our Arms which were no longer able to defend or help us. We 
© had heard, that even our Anceſtors long ago thought it no diſhonor to redeem themſelves 
© from the Gauls with their Gold. And our Fathers, though moſt averſe to terms of Peace, 
© yet made no ſcruple to ſend Ambaſſadors to Tarentum to redeem Priſoners ; although in 
©truth thoſe two Battels, both that at Allia with the Gazls, and the other at Heraclea with Pyr- 
© :hus, were not ſo notable for the numbers kill'd, as ignominious for the Soldiers fears and 
© ſhameful running away. But the Plains of Cann are yet covered over with heaps of Roman 
© Bodies; nor had we eſcap'd the fury of that day, but that the Enenues Swords were blunt- 
"2d, and their ſtrength ſo ſpent, that they could kill no more. Some too there are of our 
« Men that fled not at all in Battel, bur being left to guard the Camp, when that was yield- 
© ed, fell into the Enemies Power. I can affure you, I envy not any Citizens or Fellow Sol- 
© diers good Forrune and better preſent condition; nor would I, by degrading another, ſeem 
©ro magnifie my ſelf, but ſure thoſe who for the moſt part having flung away cheir Arms, 
< fled out of the Field, and never ſtopttill they were got either to YVenufia or Canufium, can- 
© not (unleſs good Footmanſhip be regarded) juſtly prefer themſelves before us, nor-glory 
© that they ſtand the Commonwealth 1n better ſtead than we ; but you make uſe of them as 
© g00d Men and valiant Soldiers, and ſich too ſhall you find us; nay, ſo much the more 
© ready to ſerve our Country, ſince 'tis by your bounty we are reſtored thereunto. You make 
© Muſters of all Ages and Conditions, Eight thouſand Bondmen, I hear, are to be put unto 
© Arms, our number is not leſs, nor will our Redemption coſt more, thanto buy them ; with 
© whom to compare our ſelves, were to put an Afﬀront upon the Reman Name. 
© Moreover, Conſcript Farhers ! there is another thing to be rogeny m this Debate, and 
© that 15, 1f you ſhould be enclinable to deal ſeverely with us (which I hope none of _—_ 
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© deſerv'd at your hands) that you would be pleaſed to confader what a kind of Enemy it is 
©in whoſe hands you will leave us: Not ſuch an one as Pyrrbus, who entertain'd his Priſon- 
* ers as if they had been his Gueſts; but a barbarous Carthaginiar, '1n whom 'tis hard to ſay, 
© whether Covetouſneſs or Cruelty does moſt predominate : Could you but ſee the Chains, 
©the naſty filchineſs and {ad uſage of your Citizens, I am confident that rueful, Spetacle 
© would move you no leſs, than if on the other part you ſhould, behold your Legions he 
© ſlaughtered in the Fields of Came: However, you may near hand view the.perplexed 
© looks and tears of our Relations ſtanding in the Lobby and waiting for your anſwer; and 
* fince they are thus folicitous, and in fach an agonous ſuſpence for us and thoſe that are ab- 
* ſent: What ſtrange agitations do you think thoſe poor hearts themſelves endure, whoſe 
© proper concern it 15,and whoſe lives and liberties depend ſolely on the hinge of your Vote? 
© Andin good Faith, if Ambal himſelf would contrary to his Nature, be merciful and kind 


*to us, we ſhall not eſteem 'Life any favor, after you ſhall have adjudged us unworthy of 


© Redemption. Priſoners heretofore return'd to Rome, diſmiſs'd by King Pyrrbus without any 
* Ranſom, but they return'd with Ambaſſadors,principal Perſons of this City, ſent to redeem 
* them: And ſhall I return unto my Country again Gf Arnibal would let me) a Citizen rec- 
© koned by our own Senate not worth 300 pence ? Every Man, My Lords! has his peculiar 
*fanſfie, and for my own part, though I know my Life and Liberty 1s 1n jeopardy, yet the 
© danger of my Honnr atbtts me more than either, leſt we ſhould be thought condemned and 
* rejected by-you: For. the World will never beheve, that you will loſe ſo many thouſand 
© Citizens to hes -your Purſe and ſpare ſo much Mony. * : 
When he ended his Speech, . immediately the Mulatude who were got together in the 
Common-Hall,fet up a.lamentable: Cry, 4 up their Hands towards the Council-houſe, 
and. be the Fathers, To let them have their Children, their Brethren, and their Kinsfolks a- 
gain. The very Wonien alſo for fear and neceflity, thruſt themſelves amongſt this Crowd 
of Men, and encreaſed the Out-cry. After they wereall put out, and the Place cleared, the 
Ell to Debate the matter, and great variance there was in their Opinion : Seme were 
for ranſoming them at the publick Charge ; others oppoſed that, and inſiſted Thar the City ought 
not to bear the expences of their Redemption, but it ſhould be left free for every one to deliver bim- 
ſelf at his own coſt; and in caſe any had not mony at preſent to lay down, the Chamber of the City 
ſhould lend it him, upon ſecurity given either Perſmal by ſufficient Sureties, or by a Mortgoge of his 
But when 7. Manlizs Torquatus (a Man of the old ſtrict Severity, and 
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ayment. 
as molt P a thought too too rigid in this Point.) was demanded his Opinion, he ſpake 


(tis reported) as follows. BHS 2 

* If theſe Agents had only made it their requeſt,That thoſe that are 1n the Enemies hands 
© might be redeemed, and had-not refle&ed upon others, I ſhould in oy few words have de- 
<livered my Judgment : For what had I more to do, but adviſe you, that you would main- 
* tain the wholeſom Cuſtom you have received in ſuch caſes from your Anceſtors, and aſſert 
* the ſame by an Example fone ceflary for your Service in War ? But now fince they have nor 
* only juſtified, but in a manner boaſted of their yielding themſelves up to the Enemy, and 
*think they ought to bepreferr'd, not only before thoſe that were taken 1n the Field, but thoſe 
© too whomarch'd ſafe to Venu/ia and Canuſium, and even before C. Terentizs the Conſul hin- 
© {elf ; I will not ſuffer you, Conſcript Fathers ! to be thus led away in the dark, but truly ſtate 
* every thing as it paſs'd there; and I wiſh whatI am about to ſay before you, were to be de- 
: Urered at Ceappins in the head of the Army, the beſt witneſs of every mans Cowardize or 
© Vilour; orat leaſt that P.Sempronius alone were preſent there, whom it theſe Fellows would 
© havefollowed when he > 6 to be their Leader , they had at this day been Soldiers in the 
* Roman Cann, not Captives at the devotion of their Enemies. For whulſt the Enemy was 
* weary with g ting, and making merry for their Victory, and moſt of them retir'dintotheir 
Tents, they had the night before them, to ſave themſelves at theirpleaſure ; or however be- 
*1ng ſeven : ic Bar ſtrong, they wereable to have broke through the Enemy, had they been 
*never fo thick : But this they would neither attempt of themſelves, nor follow angther when 
*he urg'd them to it. Allnight long almoſt P. Sempronius Tuditanus ceaſed nat to exhort and 
© importune them, whilſt yet there were but few of the Enemy about their Camp, whilſt all 
© things were huſht and quiet, and night favour'd their retreat, to lay hold of theſe opportunt- 
*ties and follow his conduct, notdoubting butbefore day-light they might reach unto places 
© of ſecurity, and arrive ſafely at ſome Cities of their Allies : As 1n our Grandfires days Colo- 
© nel Decins did in Sammium; or as of late when I wasa young Man, 1nthe former Punic War, 
© Calphurnizs Flamma ſaid to the three hundred Voluntiers, whom he led to gain alittle Hill 
© ſ{tuate inthe very midſt of the Enemies, Let ms dye bravely my fellow Soldiers, and by cur death 
© {et at liberty the Roman Legions, who are now circumvented and beſieged. Had Sempronius (aid 
© thus to you, who could judg you to be either Men or Romans, 11 none of you had accompa- 
* nied him ? But the truth is he pointed you a way not only to Glory, but to Safety too ; of- 
© fered himſelfto lead you to your Parents, to your Wives, to your Children. You that had 
© not the Courage to ſave your ſelves, what would you have done if it had been neceffary you 
© ſhould have dyed for your Country? Fifty thouſand of your fellow-Citizens and Allies lay round 


© 2bont you ſlain that day; if ſo many examples of gallantry could not raiſe you to a eros 
| | * diſdain 
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* diſdain of being Captives, nothing in the World can ever move you? If fo great aflaugh- 
*ter could not make you deſpiſe your Lives, no Arguments will ever prevail with you to 
© hazard them. Dehre home o'th' Gods name, and long after your Native Country whilſt 
© you are free and ſafe; nay, defire if you pleaſe to be 1n your Country, whilft it is your 
© Country ; but your defires now come too late, having disfranchiſed your ſelves, loſt your 
« former ſtate and right of Citizens, and are now become Carthaginian Bond-(laves: Would 
« you have us purchaſe you with mony to the ſame condition which you forfeited by your 
« own default and cowardize ? You would not hearken to P. Sempronins your Fellow-Citizen, 
« when he bid you take Arms and follow him, but you could liten to Annibal preſently at- 
« terwards, when he commanded you to betray your Camp, and baſely ſurrender up your 
« Arms and your Perſons. But why blame I only their faint-heartedneſs and fears, when I 
c may juſtly charge them with wiltul wickedneſs and actual Villany ? For they not only re- 
« fuſed to tolloty Sempronizs, when he adviſed them to what was both their Intereſt and their 
« Dury, bur endeavored all they could to ſtop and detain him, and others amongſt them, 
« had not the brave Men with their Swords in their hands ſet the Cowards further off; Thus 
« Sempronizs was forc'd to make his way through a vile heap of his own Country-men, be- | 
« fore he broke through the Battalions of the Enemy : And ſhall our Country defire fach | 
« Citizens, by whoſe means, 1f the reſt had been as baſe as they, ſhe would not this day | 
« have had one Cuizen left of all that were in the Battel of Came ? But by good luck, a- | | 
« mongſt 75000 Armed-men, there happened to be 600 that had the Courage to break 
« through, and came ſafe with their Freedom and their Arms, home to their Country, not- 
« withſtanding there were 40000 of the Enemy to refiſt them ; judge you then how eaſie 
 < and ſafe the Paſſage might have been for a Body of almoſt two Legions, and fo ſhould 
_* you, Conſcript Fathers! have had now at Canuſium an Army of ſtout and Faithful men, 
© Twenty thouſand ſtrong. But now, in what reſpe& can theſe People be good and faith- 
© ful Citizens (for ſure themſelves have not the face to pretend to the Title of ſtout and 
©valiant) I cannot imagine, unleſs we ſhall think them ſo, who would have hindred the 
*reſt from forcing their way, even when they were at the point to open a paſlage, and 
© fince, do both envy at their ſafety and honor obtain'd by Valor, being conſcious that their 
© own fear and cowardize was the occation of their preſent ſervitude ? Whul ft they had 
© an opportunity to get away 1n the f{i]ent Night, they choſe rather lurking in their Tents, 
* to wait for the approach of Day and their Enemies: Burt perhaps, though they had nor 
©the Courage to break through the Enemy, they had the hearts ſtoutly to maintain their 
© Camp, and being Beleaguer'd ſeveral days and nights, defended their Works with their 
* Arms, and themſelves with their Works; and at laſt, having ventured all hazards and 
© ſuffered all extremities, wanting the neceffary ſupports of Lite, pin'd with hunger, and 
© {o teeble, that they could wield their Weapons no longer, were overcome rather by Hu- 
© mane Neceflities, than the Arms of their Enemies: No, forfooth, there was nothing of 
© of all this 1n the caſe, but the Enemy coming before their Rampire the very next Morn- 
©jng at Sun-rifing, within two after, without making any defence, or ſtanding out one 
© Bruſh, they tamely yielded up both their Arms and their Perſons. This you ſee was their 
© 900d Service for two days together ; when they ſhould have maintain'd thewr ground in 
©the Field, they ſneak'd into the Camp; and when they ſhould have made good their 
© Camp, they ſurrendred it; good for nothing, either abroad in the Battel, or at home in 
© their Entrenchments : Shall we conſent to ranſom ſuch fellows,as when they ought to have 
© {allyed out of their Camp, delay'd and Raid in it; when they ſhould have continued 
there and defended their Tents with their Arms, parted both with the Camp and their 
© Arms and themſelves? Nay verily, 'tis my opinion, Worthy Senators! that theſe no more 
| © deſerve to be Ranſomed, than thoſe do to be deliveredup to Anmbal, who cut their way 
| © through the midſt of the Enemy, and moſt valiantly reſtor'd themſelves to their Country. 
After this Speech of Manlizs, though moſt of- the Senators were related to ſome of the 
Priſoners, yet belides the cuſtom of the City, from all Antiquity, little indulgent to thoſe 
that ſuffered themſelves to be taken Priſoners, the Ranſom 1t ſelf, which amounted to a 
conl1derable ſum, had no ſmall influence upon them, as being loth to exhauſt the Exchequer, 
(having lately disburſed a great deal in buying up Bond-ſlaves, and arming them for the 
Wars) and eſpecially unwilling to furniſh Amnibal with ſo much mony, the main thing 
which (as the report went) he ſtood in need of. But when this their ſad Reſolve was 
| made publick, viz. That no Priſoners ſhould be Ranſom'd, there was a new fit of Weeping 
and Lamentation amongſt the People, for the loſs of ſo many Citzzens, and with abun- 
dance of Tears and Complaints, they followed the Agents to the Gates ; of whom one, 
(he that thought by his ſham-rerurn into Annibals Camp, he had diſcharg'd his Oath) weat 
privately home and ſtaid at his own Houſe; but no ſooner was that known, and the Senate 
| made acquainted with 1t, but they unanimouſly Decreed, That he fhould be apprehended, and 
under a Guard ſent back to Annibal. | . 
| There goes another report touching theſe Priſoners, That ten of them came at firſt, and 
| the Senate being divided, Whether or no they ſhould be admitted into the City? It was carryed 
| 1 the Aftirmatye, but with a Provifo, That they ſhould not be admitted to Audience, gre 
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thereupon ſtaying longer than was expected, Three more followed them, viz. L.Scribonizs, 
and C. Calphurnizs, pw, L. Manlizs ; and that then a Relation of Scribonizs that was one of 
the Tribunes of the Commons, moved the matter in the Senate, which not being granted, 
the three laſt returned to Amnibal, but the former ten ſtaid behind, becauſe after they had 
been onwards ſome part of their Journy, they had gone back again under pretence of get- 
ting a Liſt of the Priſoners names, and ſo had diſcharg'd themſelves of their Oath. And 
that there was great debate in the Senate about delivering them up, but atlaſt it was carry- 
edin the Negative by ſome few Voices : However, that thoſe Perſons were ſo branded b 
the next Cenſors,that ſome of them preſently made away themſelves, and the reſt were ſo 
aſhamed and hated, that all their Lives after they durſt never appear in publick, nor ſcarce 
ſtir out of their own doors: Touching which we may rather admire how Authors come 
thus to differ, than how from amongſt them to eſtabliſh the Truth. 

That this loſs at Cane was much greater than any others that happen'd before, may from 
hence be gathered, becauſe thoſe of the Romans Allies, who till that very time had conti- 
nued firm to their Intereſt, then began to fall off; meerly deſpairing of their Condition ; 
for ſoon after, all theſe Nations revolted to the Carthaginians ; the Atrellans, the Calatines, 
the Hirpines, part of the Apulians, all the Samnites except the Pentrians ; the Bruttians and 
the Lucanians, together with the Surrentines, and almoſt all the Greeks ; the Tarentines, Me- 
tapontines, Crotonians, Locrians, and all the Ganls on that ſide the Alps : Yet could not all 
theſe Loſſes, all theſe Defetions of their Allies prevail ſo far, as to cauſe the Romans ſo 
much as to make mention of a Peace, either before the Conluk arrival, or after he was 
eome and renew'd the Memory of the Over-throw, by giving an account of the Particu- 
lars. Buton the contrary, the City carryed ſuch a Greatneſs of mind, That at the ſame 
time when he return'd from ſo great a Defeat of which he had been the principal Cauſe.che » 
People of all Ranks went out in Multitudes to meet and welcome him home ; And by the 
Senate Thanks were return'd him, for that he had not _— of the Commonwealth, whereas 

' had he been a General amongſt the Carrhaginians, he muſt certainly have undergone the 
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t, 3, &c. The Campanians revolt to Annibal. 11, 12. Mago ſent to Carthage to carry Intelligence of the Viftory at 
Cannz, pours the Gold-Rings taken off the Fingers of the Roman Gentlemen ſlain there, out upon the Floor in the 
Lobby of their Senate-Houſe, which are ſaid to have been above half a Buſhel. 12, 13. Upon theſe tydings, Hanno 
(one of their chief Noblemen) advis'd the Carthaginian Senate to make Peace with the Romans, but could not pre- 
vail, the Barchine Faction ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. 16. CI Marcellus the Pretor bas good ſucceſs in a ſally be made 
upon Annibal ozt of the City Nola. 18. Annibals Army by taking up Winter-Quarters at Capua, are ſtrangely de- 
bauch'd and enſesbled, both in their Bodies and Spirits. 19. Cafilinum befieg'd by the Punicks is ſo ftraitned 
for Proviſions, that they pull off Leather from their Targets and eat it, as alſo Mice, and ave ſuſtain'd a while by Nuts 
ſent them down the River Vulturnus by the Romans. 23. The Senate of Rome 3s fil'd up with a new choice of a 
hundred ninety ſeven perſons out of the Equeſtrian Order, 24. L. Poſtumius the Pretor 7s cut off, together with his 
Army, by the Gauls. 26, &c. The two Scipto's ix Spain over-come Aſdrubal , and become Maſters of that whole 
Realm. 31. The Souldiers that eſcap'd at Cannz, are ſent away into Sicily, not #0 depart thence till the war be 
finiſht. 33+ 4A League made between Philip King of Macedon and Annibal. 35. Sempronjus Gracchus the Con- 
ſul, deftroys the Campanians. 4o, &c. This Book likewiſe contains the ſucceſſes of T, Manlius the Pretor, in Sardi- 
nia, by whom the General Aſdrubal himſelf is taken, and alſo thoſe other great Commanders Mago and Hanno. 
45, &c- Cl. Marcellus the Pretor, in a pitcht Fild near Nola, defeats Annibals Army, and was the firſt that put 
the Romans 31 hopes of better ſucceſs, after ſo many loſſes and diſaſters, | 


Camps, haſtned out of Apulia into Samnium, being invited to come into the Hir- 

3 pins Country by one Searzus, who promiſed todeliver the City Compſa into his hands. 
This Sratius was of that Town, and a Gentleman of good quality, but kept under by the 
Faction of the e.7ſop/tans, a Family by the favour of the Romans very potent; but after the 
noiſe of the Victory at Canre, and a report of the advance of 4»nibal that way induſtri- 


\ Naibal aſter the Battel at Canne, and the taking and ranſacking both the Romar 


- ouſly ſpread by Sratims, all thoſe Wopſrans of their own accord left the City, which without 


any reliſtance ſurrendred to the Carthagimians, and receiv'd a Gariſon. Anmbal leaving 
there all his plunder and Baggage, divides his Army, ſending one part under Mago to re- 
ceive into protection all the Cities of thoſe parts that would voluntarily deſert the Romans, 
or otherwiſe to ſubdue them by force ; whilſt with the reſt of the Forces, he himſelf march'd 
through Campania, towards the lower Sea, deſigning to attack Naples, that he might have 
the conveniency of a Sea Port. As ſoon as he entred the Neapolitan Confines, he diſpos'd 
ſome of his Numidians in Ambuſh as cunningly as he conld (and thereabouts the wayes for 
the moſt part are hollow and full of blind holes and corners) others he order'd to drive 
away the Cattel out of the Fields, and ride braving with them by the Gates of the City, 
upon whom, becauſe they were but few, and ſeem'd out of Order too, a Party of Horſe 
making a Sally out of the City, were by their retreating on purpoſe decoy'd into the Em- 
boſcade, and there hem'd in, nor had one of them eſcap'd but that being near the Sea, 
ſome Fiſher-Boats happen'd to be within ſight of the ſhore, on which thoſe that could ſwim 
got aboard; but ſeveral young Noblemen were ſlain, and amongſt the relt Hegeas that 
commanded that Squadron, charging too far upon thoſe that ſeem'd to fly, was cut off. 
However when Aznibal came to view the Walls of the Town, how ſtrong and impregna- 
ble they were, he was diſcouraged from ſitting down before it. 

From thence he turn'd his march towards Capra, a City grown luxurious with a long 
proſperity and indulgence of Fortune, but amongſt all corruptions that there raigned, it 
was molt of all infected with the licentiouſneſs of the Commons, who beyond all meaſure 
abuſed their Liberty ; Pacuvius Calavius, a man of noble deſcent, and popular in his Car- 
riage, but by ill Courſes grown Rich, had both the Senate and the Commons very much at 
his Devotion. He happen'd to be their Chief Magiſtrate that year , the Romans were 
over-thrown at Thraſymenus, and having ſome inkling that the Commons who a long time 
had mortally hated the Senate, might, if eAnmbal came that way, attempt ſuch a deſpe- 
rate Villany, .as to murder all the Senators, and ſurrender the City to the Carthaginians, 
though he were an ill man, yet he was not ſo profligately wicked, but he rather deſired to 
domineer over the Common-wealth in being, than utterly to ſubvert it, and knowing no 
State could ſubſiſt, if once depriv'd of publick Council , he bethinks himſelf of a courſe 
whereby he might. both preſerve the Senate, and oblige them as well to the Commons as 
himſelf, Aſſembling therefore one day the Senate together ; after a ſolemn Preface, pro- 
teſting, That in no caſe be could approve of any deſign of revolting from the Romans (unleſs it 
were upon neceſſuy), as having himſelf Children by the Daughter of Appius Claugius, and his 
own Daughter married to Livius at Rome z but he told them, there was « thing in agitation of 
greater importance and far more dreadful Ro thaw that > For the Commons had a deſign, 
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not only by way of Rgvoit and Rebellion, to rid the City of the Senate's Authority, but even to 
Maſſacre the Senators, and ſo to yield up to Annibal and the Carthaginians, the City void of all 
Governours and Magiſtracy; That be knew how to free them from this imminent danger , if they 
world truſt him with the managemont of it, and forget former jars and differences which had hap- 
per'd between them and himſelf, concerning publick affairs. All of them preſent conſenting for 
meer fear to. what he propounded, 7 well (ſays he) ſhut you up here in the Council Cham- 
ber, and by ſeeming to approve and be a Confederate in thoſe Councils which I ſhould not otherwiſe 
be able to oppoſe, 1 will work a way for your ſafety, and for performance hereof, 1 will give you 
any ſecurity that you your ſelves ſhall demand. Thus having paſs'd his ſolemn Promiſe zo be 
true to them, away he goes, ſhuts up the Senate-Houſe, and fers a Guard in the Lobby, and 
all the Avenues, charging them to let zo boay paſs in or out without bis Order. 

Then he calls all the people rogether to tne Town-Hall, and makes this Speech to thew. 
That which ſo often you have wiſht for (Fellow Citizens of Capua !) even an opportunity to pu- 
niſh and revenge your ſelves of your naughty and accurſed Senate, is now fairly preſented, and may 
wirh equal eaſe and ſafety be perform'd ;, for you need not in a tumultuous way, aſſault their ſeveral 
Houſes, which by reaſon of the ſtrong Guards they keep of their Clients and Bond-ſlaves, was not to 
be done without great hazard , but you may ſet upon them altogether in the Council. Chamber, 
where they are faſt ſhut up, alone, and without Armour, Friends, or dependants to reſcue them. 
Yet ſhall you do nothing raſhly, but I will bring every one of them ſeverally before you to receive 
your impartial Doom, that each according to bis deſert, may be puniſht However in the firſt plate, 
you muſt not ſo far indulge your juſt reſentments, as to h er a preſent heat or deſire of revenge 
to betray your future ſafety. For (as I conceive) it is only theſe wicked Senators, whoſe perſons 
and ill praftices you hate ; not that you mean wholly to aboliſh and live without a Senate ;, Fer ether 
you must have a King (which I know you abhor to think of  orelſe that, which is the only Council 
of a Free City, a Senate, Therefore we have two things before w, To Caſhier the old Senate, and 
furniſh our ſelves with a new one. In order thereunto, I will cauſe the ſeveral Senators to be cited, 
and demand your Sentence upon them, and what you Decree ſhall be done; but before any be Exe- 
cated, you ſhall firſt chuſe ſome good ſubſtantial perſon of Wiſdom and Courage, worthy to ſucceed 
im his place. 

Then down he ſits, and Orders the Senators names to be drawn by Lot, and the man 
that it firſt fell upon, to be brought thither from the Conncil Chamber; As ſoon as his name 
was mentioned, every one cryed out, That he was a wicked Wretch, and a Villain, and well 
deſeru'd to be hang'd; Then ſays Pacuvinus, Well, Gentlemen, I ſee what your Fudgment 1s of 
him ;, Let him turn out like a baſe Fellow as he 35, and now go on to chuſe a good, juſt and worthy 
Senator in his room, At firſt they were all huſht, and ſilent, for want of a better man to 
ſupply his place, by and by ſome bold Fellow of the Crowd, laying aſide modeſty, names 
one that he had a fancy for, but then preſently the Clamour was louder againſt him than 
the other, ſome crying out, they did nor know him, others laid vile Crimes to his Charge, ano- 
ther ſaid he was a Beggar, or elſe they objected his baſe deſcent , or ſcandalous ſordid imploy- 
ment ; and when a ſecond or third was named, the more impetuous they were, and mu- 
ſter'd up againſt every one a thouſand Exceptions: ſo that *twas plain the people were 
weary of the Senator in being, but wanted a better to put in his place. For to what pur- 
Poſe was it to put up the ſame men again whom they had already nominated, unleſs to hear 
them reproach'd afreſh? and if they went on to others, ſtill they appear*'d more baſe and 
unfit than ſuch as firſt occurr'd to their thoughts ; ſo that at laſt the people began to whiſper 
one to another, Better truſt a Knave we know, than a Knave we do not know, and deſired that 
the old Senators might be ſet at liberty. 

By this Policy Pacuvixs having ſaved the Senators Lives, oblig'd them to himſelf much 
more than to the Commons, and without Arms govern'd all things at his pleaſure, none 
controuling him. Thence-forwards the Senators forgetting their Dignity, began to court 
and Complement the Rabble, to invite and treat them ſumptuouſly at their Houſes, to 
Eſpouſe their Quarrels, were always ready to ſtand by them, and appoint Judges favour- 
able to that party that was moſt in credit with the Aobile ; ſo even in the Senate it ſelf all 
things were tranſacted juſt as if it were an Aſſembly of the Populace, That City had al- 
ways been too much given to Luxury, as well by the natural diſpoſition of the Inhabitants, 
as by that over-flowing plenty of delights, and the alluring enticements of all delicacies 
that either Sea or Land could afford : but now, ſuch was the obſequious fawning of the 
Grandees, ſuch the inſolence and licentious living of the vulgar, that they grew wanton 
beyond all meaſure, and ſet no bounds either to their outragious Luſts, or extravagant Ex- 
pences. Beſides their contempt of their own Laws, Magiſtrates, and Senate, after the 
overthrow at Carne they began to deſpiſe the Rowans Government, which before they had 
in ſome kind of reverence; and that which kept them from a preſent revolt, was that by 
antient Inter-marriages ſeveral of their beſt Families were Allied to the Romans, and efpe- 
cially becauſe when they ſerv'd the Romans in their Wars, three hundred Horſemen of the 
nobleſt Birth in all Camperia, had been drawn out and ſent to reſide in ſeveral Gariſons of 
Sicily. 

Thoſe Gentlemens Parents and Relations with much ado obtain'd, that Embaſſadours 
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| ſhould be ſent to the Roman Conlul, who found him (before he marcht to Canuſium) at Ye- 
nuſia, accompanied with but a few Souldiers, and thoſe ſcarce half.arm'd, in a condition 
| that would moſt of all have moved pity in the Breaſts of well-affefted Allies, but to thoſe 
that were unfaithful and proud, (as theſe Campanians,) apt to render him contemptible z 
and indeed the Conſul made himſelf an4 the ſtate of his affairs to be the more deſpiſed, by 
diſcovering too much his diſtreſs, and laying it too open : For when the Embaſſadours ac- 
quainted him, That the Senate and people of Capua, were extreamly ſorry, that any diſaſter 
had happen'd to the Romans, and offer'd to ſupply him wuh all things neceſſary for War ;, he reply- 
ed at this rate, To have, O Campanians ! rather obſerv'd the common phraſe and civilities 
uſed amongſt Allies, when you bid us require of you what Warlike aſſiſt ances we ſtand in need of, 
than ſpoken home to the preſent ſtate of our affairs, For what after this defeat at Cannz, have 
we left ? Or how can we, as if we had ſomething of our own, deſire our Confederates to ſupply 
What we are wanting in? Shall we requeſt Foot of you ? Where is our Horſe? Shall we tell you 
we lack money ? as if that were all? No, No, Fortune hath dealt ſo ſeverely, that ſhe hath left 
us no Fund, nothing that can be made up or ſupplied by others z Our Legions of Infantry, our Ca- 
valry, our Arms, our Standards, our Horſes and our Men, our money and our proviſions; All 
are loſt either in the Field, or in thoſe two Camps which next day the Enemy made themſelves Mas 
ſters of. Tour buſineſs therefore, O Campanians ! #s not ſo much to aſſiſt us, as for us and your 
ſelves to undert ake the War with the Carthaginians; Be pleaſed to remember, when your trembling 
eAnceſtors heretofore were beat into and coop'd up within your Walls, and dreaded not only the Sam- 
Nites bur the SidICinS too, we took, them into proteiiion, and bravely defended them at Satricula, 
and for your ſakes engag'd our ſelves in a War with the Samnites, which laſted with various ſuc- 
ceſs for an hundred years;, Add to this, that when you ſubmitted your ſelves to our Government, 
we concluded an indifferent and equal League with you, allow'd you your own ancient Laws, and 
at laſt beſtow'd upon many of you (that which before this diſaſter at Cannz, was always counted 
no ſmall Honour and Priviledge) the Freedom of our City, and to participate in all rights and 
immunities equally with our ſelves. Therefore in all reaſon you ought to efteemthe late loſs as much 
your own as ours; and count it the common Country to us both, which you are to defend. You have 
' 720t to do with the Samnite or the Etrurian, ſo as that the Empire taken from us, ſhould ſtill re- 
main in Italy ; but "tis the Carthaginian that 5s your Enemy, drawing with him a barbarous Train 
of Souldiers from the Worlds end, from as far as the Streyghts of the Ocean, and the Pillars of 
| Hercules, nay ſome of them not born in Africk it ſelf, but come no body knows from whence, void 
of all ſenſe of Law or Juſtice, and almoſt uncapable of humane Speech. This brutiſh rabble, wild 
and cruel both by nature and cuſtom , their General hath rendred yet more ſavage , by making 
| Bridges and Cawſeys of dead Carcaſſes, and teaching them (which I abhor to mention) to feed on 
e Mans fleſh, What mortal born mm ſo civil a Country as Italy, can poſſibly endure to ſee and have 
for his Lords, theſe e Monſters, fed with ſuch execrable diet ? and run as far as Aﬀrick and 
7 
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Carthage for Laws and Fuſtice, and ſuffer Italy to be a Province truckling under the Tyranny of 
Numidians and Moors? How glorious and honourable will it be O worthy Campanians! for 
you, by your fidelity and proweſs to buoy up, and recover the Roman Empire proſtrated by this 
overthrow ! You can, I believe, m Campania, levy thirty thouſand Foot , and four thouſand 
Horſe : you have money-enough, and enough proviſion; If your Faith be but equal to your Fortune, 
neither ſhall Annibal bave any cauſe to boaſt his Vittory, nor will the Romans much fee! 


1 ther loſs. 
; The Conſul having with this Speech diſmiſs'd the Embaſſadours, as they were going VI, 
; home, one of them, Y:bius Yirius by name, thus diſcours'd his Companions ; The lucky hour 


(ſays he) is come, wherein the Campanians may not only regain their Lands which the Romans 
have heretofore unjuitly taken from them, but may moreover ſecure to themſelves, and enjoy the 
Empire of all Italy ; For they may now make a League with Annibal on what terms they them- 
ſelves pleaſe ;, nor is it to be doubted but Annibal when he has finiſht the War, will go home to 
Afcick, ſo ſhall the command of Italy be left ro the Campanians. The reſt all ſubſcrib'd to Y+- 
rius's notions, and accordingly they gave in a report of their Embaſſy, That 5 all mens 
judgment the Roman ſtate was utterly defſuntt, and loſt beyond any poſſibility of recovery. Where. 
upon preſently the rabble, and the greateſt part of the Senate, were for a Revolt, but 
by the authority of ſome perſons of age and gravity, the buſineſs was ſtopt for a few days ; 
however at laſt moſt Voices carried it, That the ſame Embaſſadours that had been with the 
Roman Conſul, ſhould be ſent to Annibal. In ſome Annals I find, that before they went, or 
were fully reſolv'd to revolt, Embaſſadours were ſent to Rome , requiring , That if the 
Romans expe&ed their aſſiſtance, they ſhould admit a Campanian ro be always one of their (,onſuls, 
which the Romans took in ſuch indignation, that they forthwith commanded them out of 
the Senate-Houſe; ſent a Lictor to carry them out of the City, and charge them at their 
Peril 2ot to remain that night within the Roman Territories; but becauſe this demand jumps too 
near with that of the Latines long before, and ſince Celus and other Writers have (not 
without reaſon) paſs'd it over and ſaid nothing thereof, I dare not recommend it for a 
truth, 

| 'Tis certain their Embaſſadours went to Annibal, and concluded a Peace with him on the y11 
| Conditions following : That no Cr" General or Magiſtrate ſhould bave juriſdition 
| aa 2 over 
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over any Campanian (tizen z nor ſhould any Campanian be compel!'d to take Arms, or ſerve any 

ce without his conſent. That Capua ſhould enjoy its old Laws and Magiftrates ;, that Anni- 
bal ſhould beſtow on them three hundred of the Roman Priſoners, ſuch as they ſhould chuſe, to the 
end they might exchange them for the three hundred Campanian Horſe that were in the Romans 
Service in Sicily. Theſe were the terms agreed on, but the Campanians beyond their Agree- 
ment committed ſeveral Outrages, particularly, the rabble ſeiz'd npon the Captains of ſe- 
veral aſſociate Troops, and other Roman Citizens, reſiding there either in ſome military 
imployment, or concern'd in other private affairs of their own, and under pretence of 
ſecuring them, clapt them into the Hor-Houſes, where with the heat and noxious vapours 
they were ſtifled to death in an inhumane manner. To prevent both this Cruelty, and 
their making any Overtures at all to Ann1bal, one Decius Magins uſed his utmoſt endea- 
yours, a man that well deſerv'd the bigheſt Authority, and would have bad it too, if he 
had liv'd amongſt people of judgment and diſcretion ; but when notwithſtanding all his 
Remonaſtrances, he heard a Gariſon was to be ſent thither from Anmbal, he laid before them 
the infolent Tyranny of Pyrrhus, and the wretched condition of the Tarentines, as Precedents 
ſofficient to give them warning ; He ceaſed not to cry ont aloud in all places and Compa- 
nies. Firſt, That they ſhould not admit any ſuch Gariſon within their Walls;, and afterwards 
when they had received them , was as urgent to have them turrn'd out again , Or rather (he 
told them) of they would by a brave and memorable exploit , atone for the baſeneſs of revolting 
from their moſt ancient eAliies and Kinsfolks, they ſhould fall upon theſe Carthaginian Troops, and 
cut every man of them off, and jo reſtore themſelves to the Romans proteition, Theſe Diſcour- 
ſes of his being related to Anmibal (for they were not ſpoken in hugger-mugger) he firſt 
ſummon'd eſagins to appear before him in the Camp; but when he ſtoutly denied ro go, 
alledging that even by their late Articles it was expreſly capitulated, That Annibal ſhould 
bave no juriſdittion over any (itizen of Capua, the Punick was fo enrag'd, that he commanded 
him to be ſeiz'd and dragg'd unto him in Chains; but upon cooler thoughts, leſt by offering 
ſuch violence a tumult thould ariſe, and in heat of blood ſome miſchief happen, he refolv'd 
to be preſent in perſon, and fending notice to Marins Bloſins the Prztor of Capua, that he 
would be there next day, ſets forwards from his Camp with a ſmall guard ; Marius having 
aſſembled the people made Proclamation, rhat they ſhould be all ready with their Wives and 
Children in « full body, and ſo!emn Order, to meet Annibal wpon the way, and welcome him to 
their City; which was not only obediently, but zealouſly perform'd by them all, both for the 
fancy the common people always love to be buſy, and eſpecially for the deſire they had to 
ſee that famous Warriour of whom they had heard ſo much 5 only arins for his part 
would not ſtir a foot to meet him, nor on the other ſide would he keep himſelf private, leſt 
he might ſeem to be afraid, or conſcious of guilt, but with his Son and a few of his Friends 
and Dependents, walkt up and down the Market place as unconcern'd; whilſt the whole 
Town was in an hurry to entertain and gaze at this ſtrange Gueſt; Anmbal as ſoon as he 
came into the City, deſired the Senate might forthwith be Aſſembled, but the principal 
({apuans beſeeching his Excellency, nor to trouble himſelf that day with any ſerious affairs, but 
that as by his preſence he had made it an Holy Day, ſo he would be pleaſed to celebrate it as ſuch, 
and partake with them in their univerſal Foys ; he was prevail'd with, contrary to his natural 
haſty temper, to defer it, becauſe he would not at bis firſt coming ſeem to deny them any 
thing ; and accordingly ſpent moſt of that day in viewing the City. 

He and his whole Train were entertain'd and lodged by the e ami Celeres, and at the 
Houſe of Stenius Pacuvius, two of the moſt eminent Families both for Nobility and Riches in 
the City. Pacuvins Calavius whom we mentioned of late, (being the chief of that Faftion 
which brought over the people to the Carthaginiarn Intereſt) going to the Generals Quar- 
ters, carried with him his Son, a young Gentleman , whom he was forc'd almoſt by vio. 
lence to pluck away from Decius's Company, for he was always of his Party , and moſt 
ſtifly oppoſed the League with Armibal, nor could the inclinations of the whole City running 
the other way, or the reverence he had for his Father, alter his reſolutions therein. The 
Father by begging pardon for this youth rather than by excuſing him, endeavour'd to re- 
concile him to Armbal's favour, and with his intreaties and tears prevail'd ſo far, that he 
order'd him to be invited together with his Father to Supper , at which he admitted none but 
they, and his Landlord, that gave the Entertainment, and one Fubellins Faurea, a man 
renowned for his ſervices in War, They began their Banquet by Day-light, and were 
treated not after the niggardly Punick mode, or with the ſtrict diet of a Camp, but as mag- 
nificently regaPd as could be expected ina City and a Family long innr'd to the choiceſt 
varieties of dainty Diſhes, and abundance of voluptuous ſuperfluity. Only Perolla Pacu- 
vius's Son, alone was melancholly, and could not be prevail'd with to be brisk and jocund ; 
though the Maſters of the Feaſt, and ſometimes Annibal himſelf invited him zo be merry ; 
and when his Father inquir'd the cauſe of theſe ſtrange dumps and trouble of mind, he ex- 
cus'd it, by alledging he was zot well; but about Sun-ſet Calavins going out of the room 
where they ſupp'd, his Son followed him, and when they were come to a place of privacy 
(a Garden it was on the backſide of the Houſe) 7 have (fays he) a contrivance in my head, 
whereby we may not only obtain the Romans Pardon for onr offence m revolting ro Annibal , bur 
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the ſame will render us Campanians in greater honour and favour with them than ever we were, 
The Father with Admiration demanding what this conrivance might be? the young man 
flinging back his Gown, ſhows him a Sword by his ſide ; This (quoth he) i25r; 1 will ſeal 


and ratify our League with the Romans with Annibals Blood But I was willing to let you know 


ir firft, that if you had rather be abſent whilſt the brave aft is doing, you may take your oppor- 
Tunfay. : 

The old man,as if he had already been preſent at theTragedy,was almoſt out of his Wits; 
For Heavens ſake, my Son! and by all thoſe ſacred T yes that oblige ('hildren to their Parents, I 
beg and conjure you, That you will not, before your Fathers Eyes , do or ſuffer ſuch an execrable 
piece of Villany, and violate all Law Duwvine and Humane, There have not many hours paſs'd 
ſince we ſwore by all the Gods, and join'd our right hands with ſolemn Promiſes of Faith and Amity, 
and was all this for nothing elſe, but that as ſoon as we had eaten together, and talk'd a while, we 
ſhould preſently arm our felves againſt him? Doſt thou but now riſe from that hoſpitable Board, 
where thy ſelf was't the third man of all Capua invited by Annibal , and wilt thou now ſtain 
and pollute that Board with his Blood? Was [ thy Father able but now to reconcile Annibal to m 


Son, and ſhall 1 not be able to reconcile my Son to Annibal ? But if thou doſt indeed think nothing 


Holy, and haſt no regard to Faith, Religion, or Puety, then boldly go on in thy horrid deſign, if 
* wil not involve us in inevitable deſtruttion, as well as ſhameful wickedneſs. What ? wilt thou 
alone ſet upon Annibal > what muſt the multitude of his Guards do the mean while ? jo many brave 
Officers, and ſo many Servants as conſt antly attend him ? Are not all their Eyes, all their hands 
employ'd to ſecure him from danger ? Doſt thou think they will all be blind, or ſtupified at the time 
of this frantick Enterprize of thine? Thoſe fierce looks of Annibal, which Armed Legions tremble 
at, and the whole people of Rome cannot ſtand before, can#t thou alone undaunted encounter ? If 
other aſſiſt ance fail, canſt thou endure to wound me thy Father, when I ſhall interpoſe my Body for 
the ſafeguard of his? yet ſlab me thou muſt , and ſhalt to the heart, before thou ſhalt be able to 
reach him ; and through my Breaſt muſt aim at Annibal*s? Suffer thy ſelf to be deterr'd now from 
ſuch an abominable undertaking, rather than be deſtroyed in attempting it ; And let my intreaties 
prevail with Thee, which once to day prevail d for Thee. At theſe words perceiving his Son to 
weep, he embrac'd and kits'd him, and left not off his impor tunities, till he made him lay 
away his Sword, and promiſe to deſiſt, Whereupon the young man burſt out into theſe 
Expreſſions, / will for once be content to pay to my natural Father that Piety which I owe to my 
Country; but muſt, Sir ! bewail your condition, who lie under the guilt of having thrice betray'd 
ber, once when you cauſed our revolt from the Romans ; Again, when you were the chief Pro- 
moter of the League with Annibal, and now in the third place, by being the only obſtacle and hin- 
derance that Capua 1s not reſtored to the Romans, and her antient Liberties. Here, my dear 
Country ! take this Sword of mine, with which I had reſolv'd to defend thee, and cut off thy moſt 
mortal Enemy, take it, I ſay, ſince my own Father hath wreſted it out of my bands; with which 
words, he flung the Sword over the Garden-Wall into the open ſtreet, and to prevent ſuf. 
Pition, returned to the Banquet. 

The next day a full Senate was calld in the preſence of © Znnibal; The beginning of 
his Speech was very kind and coakſing, Grving the Campanians thanks for preferring his 
Friendſhip, before their Alliance with the people of Rome, and amongſt other magnificent promi- 
fes, aſſur'd them, That Capua ere long ſhould be the Metropolss of all ltaly, whereunto the Ro- 
mans themſelves, as well as other Nations, fhould reſort for Law and Juſtice, But withal told 
them, he underſtood there was a certain perſon amongſt them, that had no ſhare in the League 
made with the Carthaginians, and who nether was a true Citizen of Capua, nor ought ſo to be 
accounted: This was one Magius Decius by name, whom he did demand to be delivered up into bis 
hands, and that in his preſence the Senate would paſs Fudgment upon him. To this they all con- 
ſented, though the greater part knew well enough the Gentleman was far from deſerving 
any ſuch Calamity, and withal perceiv'd that this Invaſion of their Liberties in the begin- 
ning threatned no leſs than a total ſubverſion of them in the end. The chief- Magiſtrate 
went out of the Council Chamber, and fat in the Temple, where they were wont to hold 
their Courts of Judicaturez; and Decius Magins being apprehended, and brought before 
him, was Ocdered to Anſwer for himſelf, but he perſiſting in his former ſtoutneſs of ſpirit, 
Told them he was not bound ſo to do by the Articles of the League, whereupon he was clapt in 
Irons, and an Officer commanded to convey him to Annbal's Camp; All the way as he was 
led, whilſt he was open-fac'd, he went preaching to the multitude, and crying out, Now, 
O Capuans ! you have I hope that liberty that you ſo much long'd for. Inthe open e Market-place, 
at Noon-day before you all, 1, a perſon inferiour to none in Capua, am drag'd along in Chains to 
be unjuſtly put to death, What greater omtrage could have been committed, if Capua had been 
ſftorm'd by an Enemy? Go out in pomp to meet Annibal, adorn your (ty, and Regiſter this day 
of his Entrance as an Holy Day, that in the end you may behold this goodly triumph over one, of 
your own Citizens. The people ſeeming to be moved with fuch bis Exclamations, he was 
order'd to be muffled, and haſtned out of the Gates; being brought to the Camp, he was 
immediately pur on board a Ship bound for Carthage, left by any tumult happening at Capus 
upon ſo unuſual a proceeding, the Senate ſhould repent themſelves of delivering up ſuch a 
priacipal Member , and ſend to deſire his Releaſe; by denying of which al — 
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offend his new Allies, and by granting it, have always an Enemy at Capa ready to ſtir 
them up againſt his Intereſt; The Ship that was to tranſport him happen'd to be driven 
by ſtreſs of weather into Cyrene, a Port-Town at that time under the Kings of Egype, and 
Magius getting aſhore, fled for Sanftuary to the Statue of King Ptolemy, and thereupon 
was carried by certain Officers to that Prince at Alexandria, To whom having related how 
be was put in Chains by Annibal againſt all right, and contrary to his own Leagae, the King cau. 
ſed his Shackles to be knockt off, and gave him leave to return to Capua, or go to Rome, 
which he pleaſed ; But he reckoning Caps not ſafe, and that at Rome in ſuch a JunCture he 
ſhould be lookt upon rather as a Fugitive than a Friend, declared, he would ſpend the reſt of 
his days no where more willingly than in his £ Majeſtic's Territories, who had given him his Life and 
Liberty. 

Ding theſe Occurrents, Q, Fabius Piftor comes back to Rome from Delphos z and read 
the Anſwer of the Oracle out ot a writing which he brought, containing the names of the 
Gods they were to addreſs themſelves unto, and in what manner; concluding thus. 1f 
theſe things, O Romans, you ſhall do, then ſhall your affairs ſucceed better and more fortunately, 
and your Commonwealth ſhall thrive according to your deſires, and the people of Rome ſball be 
Viftorious over their Enemies ;, but remember when all things go well on your ſide, and that your 
State is preſerved, That ye ſend to Pythian Apollo a Preſent anſwerable to your Succeſſes, and 
honour him with part of the ſpoils and booty, and keep your ſelves from laſciviouſneſs. Aﬀter he 
had repeated this tranſlated out of Greek Verſe ; he added, Thar ſo ſoon as he departed from 
the Oracle ; be ſacrificed to all thoſe Gods with Wine and Frankincenſe, and that being commanded 
P the Prieſt, that as he approached the Oracle, having on a Laurel Crown, and in the ſame bad 
acrificed, ſo be ſhould go on baard with it, and not leave it off till he arriv'd at Rome; all which 
with the higheſt diligence and devotion be had performed accordingly, and depoſited the Crown on the 
Altar of Apollo: Rome. And the Senate decreed, That all thoſe Sacrifices and ſupplications 
enjoin'd, ſhould with care and ſpeed be celebrated, Whilſt theſe things were a doing in Jraly, 
Mago the Son of Amilcar arriv'd at Carthage, ſent as an Expreſs to give an account of the 
Vidtory at Carre, yet not direft!y from his Brother out of the Field, but ſtaid ſome dayes 
by the way to receive the ſubiniſſions of ſeveral Cities of the Brutris revolting from the Ro- 
mans. This Gentleman being brought to his Audience, ſet forth at large the Atchieve- 
ments of his Brother Arnibal in Italy. That he had given Battel to ſix Generals, whereof four 
were Conſals, the other two a Diltator, and a General of the Horſe That he had engag'd in 
pitche Fields with ſix intire Conſular Armies, and ſlain above two hundred thouſand of the Enemy, 
taken above fifty thouſand. That of four Conſuls he bad cut off two, and of the other two, one was 
wounded, and the other having loſt his whole Army, forc'd to fly with not above fifty men to accom- 
pany him, That the General of the Cavalry, created with full Conſular Authority, was routed and 
pur to flight, and the Diltator ( forſooth) that never durſt hazard the Fortune of a Battel, was 
now counted the only worthy General, That the Bruttii, the Apulians, and part of the Samnites 
ard Lucanians, were already revolted to the Carthaginians; And Capua the head (ty, not only 
of Campania, bat ( ſince the Roman State thus brought down at Canne) of all Italy, had freely 


. ſet open their Gates to Annibal z For all which great and ſignal Vittories, he deſired (as was moſt 


due) That there ſhould a Thanksgwing day be kept, with Sacrifices to the Immortal Gods. 

Then to confirm their Belicf of theſe joyful news, he cauſed the golden Rings taken 
from thoſe of the Enemy that were ſlain, to be pour'd down upon the Floor in the Lobby 
before the Senate-Houſe ; which made ſo great an heap, that ſome Authors ſay, they. fill'd 
three and an half of thoſe meaſures call'd eod:s [in all almoſt two Buſhels of our mea- 
ſure.J But the common report and moſt probable is, That it was but one Modins-fall; 
After which, to ſhew the greatneſs of the overthrow, he acquainted them , That none of 
the Romans but Knights and perſons of Quality were allow'd to wear that Ornament. The drift 
and concluſion of his Speech was this, That the greater their hopes were of putting in a ſhort 
time 4 period to the War, the more vigorous they ought to be in ſupplying Annibal with all neceſſaries, 
conſidering that he mannaged a War far from home, in the midſt of the Enemies Country ; That 
abundance of Corn and Money was neceſſarily ſpent, and as ſo many Battels had utterly deſtroy'd 
the Enemies Armies, ſo they could not but have diminiſht the Conquerors Forces; Therefore new 
Recruits muſt be ſent over, and money to pay off the Souldiers Arrears, with ſtore of Proviſions for 
thoſe brave Souldiers, who had ſo well deſerv'd of the Carthaginian Nation, All being over- 
joy'd at this news, Himilco a Senator of the Barchine FaCtion, ſuppoſing he had now a fit 
opportunity to rally and upbraid #arne the chief of thoſe that oppos'd them. FMow now 
Hanno ? (quoth he) do you ſtill repent of undertaking this War againſt the Romans? Now bid us ſur- 
render up Annibal 5to their hands ; oppoſe the returning of thanks to the Gods for all theſe proſ- 
perous ſucceſſes; Let us hear a Roman Senator now Harangue it in the Council of Carthage : 
Then ſtood up Hanno, ſaying, I intended, my Lords ! to have been ſilent to day, leſt in this 
common Follity, 1 ſhould ſay any thing that might not be ſo pleaſing as I could wiſh ; but ſince a 
Senator hath been pleas'd to Catechize me, and demands direftly, whether I ſtill miſlike our under 
taking this War with the Romans ? If 1 ſhould ſay nothing, 1 may be cenſur'd either as proud or 
culpable ; forgetful of other mens Liberty, or not enough remembring my own, I will therefore 
Anſwer Himilco, and frankly tell him, That T have not yet left off to diſlike this War ; nor ſhall 
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Ceaſe ro blame our Invincible General , until I ſee the ſame ended upon ſome equal and tolerable 

[| Conditions ; For nothing can ſati'fy my longing after the old Peace, but the making of a new one, 
Thoſe particulars which Mago but now recounted ſo magnificently, as they are at preſent moſt joyſul 
ro Himilco, and the reſt of Annibal's Favourites, ſo they may prove welcome to me, in this reſpett, 
That ſucceſs in War, if we mag a right uſe of our Fortune, will be a means to procure ut an eaſy 
and hononrable Peace. For if we overſlip this Funfure, wherein we ſeem able to geve, rather than 
accept a Peace, 1 am afraid even this very Foy of ours, will but tickle our fancies for awhile, and 

| prove vain in the end, But let us conſider of what kind it is even at preſent, and how grounded ; 
The ſumm and ſubſtance of Annibals Meſſage is this, I have routed the Enemy and deftroy'd 
their Armies. Therefore ſend me more Forces. What could he demand more, if he bad been over- 
thrown ? I have taken two Camps of the Enemies, full (we muſt think,) of Vittuals and all good 
things; allow me therefore ſpeedily Proviſions, Corn and Money ;, what could he have deſired elſe, 
if he bid been plunder'd and turn'd out of his own Camp? But that I may not wonder alone at 
theſe ſtrange Concluſions ( ſince now I have anſwer'd Himilco, I may ſure be free to atk a queſtion 
or two) I would deſire either Himiico, or Mago, to ſatisfy us in the following particulars, ſince 
you ſay that in the Batrel at Cannz the Roman Empire was wholly ruin'd beyond reſource, and 
that all Italy is upon the Revolt 5, 1 demand firſt, whether any one Nation of the Latine People be 
come aver tous? And in the next place, whether any one perſon of all the five and thirty Tribes of. 
Romans # fled to Annibal ? 

Mago antwering inthe Negative to both theſe Interrogatories,the other continued, Then / XIII 
perceive there yet remain a multitude of Enemies ;, but now I would fain know in what heart they ave, 
and whether or no they yet keep up their ſpirits and their hopes ! Mago ſaying he could give no account 
of that : There is nothing (quoth Hanno) more eaſie to be known : Have the Romans yet ſent any 
Embaſſadors to Annibal to intreat for Peace ? or are you certainly inform'd that at Rome they 
ralk of Peace? When that too was denyed, Nay then (lays Hanno) by this account we bave 
ſtill as freſh and intire a War as we had that very day that Annibal firſt ſet foot in Italy ; there 
are many of us yet alive that remember how various the ſucceſs was im the former War ;, nothing 
could be myre proſperous or in a better condition, both at Land and Sea, than our affairs before 
C, LuCtatius and Aulns Poſtumius came to be Conſuls ; and yet before they were out of their Con- 
ſulſhip, we were vanquiſh'd- and mterly overthrown at the Iſland /Egates, eAnd if (may the 
Gods divert the Omen) any change of fortune ſhould now aiſo happen, can you hope for a Peace 
when we are worſted, when no man ſo much as offers or ſecks after it now we are all Conquerors ? 
For my part if my opinion were askd, touching a Peace, either upon Terms to be tendered to the 
Enemy, or propoſed by them, I know well what to ſay, but as for theſe demand: which Mago makes 
oz Annibals behalf, my judgment is, That there 1s no occaſion to ſend ſuch ſupplies to thoſe that al- 
ready are Conquerours ; and if they do but abuſe us with an empty noiſe of Vittory,much leſs ought we 
ro ſend them. But this Speech of Fanno's did not much ſway with the Senate, for his known 
animoſity againſt the BarchineFamily made his Authority in this matter of little weight, 
and beſides, their minds were ſo taken up with the preſent Joy, that they could not en- 
dure to hear any thing that might leſſen that ſatisfaftion, and did fully perſwade them- 
ſelves, that the War would ſoon be at an end, if they did but now ſtcain a little to help it 
forward, Therefore with great conſent, there paſs'd an Act of the Senate, That forty 
thouſand Numidians ſhould be ſent Annibal for recruits, and forty Elephants, and many T alents 
of Silver ; Alſo a Diftator was diſpatcht away with e7ſago, into Spain, to raiſe twenty 
thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe to reinforce the Armies that were there and in 
Italy. 

But theſe things though briskly voted, were yet (as ofc it happens when people are in XIV, 
proſperity) but ſlowly accompliſhed. Whereas on the other ſide, neither the Romans natu- | 
ral diligence, nor preſent Fortune, would permit them to make any delays; For as the 
Conſul was not wanting in any affairs that he was concern'd in, ſo the Dictator, as ſoon as 
he had diſpatcht the neceſſary Ceremonies of Religion, and obtain'd the peoples order for 

his advance; beſides the two City Legions, which in the: beginning of the year had been 
levyed by the Conſuls, and the Bondſlaves that were before muſtered, and ſome Regi- 
ments gather'd out of the Picenes and Gawls Country ; For a further help at a dead lift, con- 
ſidering that in caſes of Extremity, courſes may be lawful, or at leaſt excuſable, which at 
other times are not to be allow'd, he deſcended ſo far as to make Proclamation, That al 
Priſoners for Capital Crimes, or in Execution for Debt, who would liſt themſelves Souldiers, ſhould 
be diſcharged and jreed from their Creditors, and of ſuch he Armed fix thouſand, with the 
ſpoils of the Gauls, which were carryed about for ſhew in the Triumph of C. Flaminixs, and 
ſo march'd from Rome five and twenty thouſand ſtrong. e Annmibal having poſſeſs'd himſelf 
of Capya, and once more ſolicited the Neapolitans, tempting their minds ſometimes with 
hopes, ſometimes: with fears, but all in vain, leads his Army into the Territories of Nola, 
deſigning not at firſt to go roughly to work with them, becauſe he was in ſome hopes they 
might voluntarily comply ; but if they anſwer'd not his expectations in ſome reaſonable 
time, reſoly'd to put them to all the Extremities they could either ſuffer or fear. The Se- 
nate of that City, and eſpecially the principal of them, continued firm to their Alliance 
with the Rowens, but the Commons (as their manner is) greedy of alterations, _— 
or 
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for eLnnibal, alledging their fears of having the Country plunder'd, and the Calamities 
of a Siege; nor were there wanting ſome people of Quality to puſh them on to a Revolr. 
Whereupon the Senate, fearing they might not be able to reſiſt the popular Torrent, if they 
ſhould openly thwart their inclinations, by temporizing and ſeeming to comply, gain*d 
their point, and prevented the miſchief; pretending that they approved of a Revolt to Anni- 
bal, but were not yet agreed on what terms they ſhould enter into this new Alliance, So having 
gain'd time, they ſend Poſt an Expreſs, to Marcellus Claudins the Roman Pretor, who lay 
then with his Army at Caſilinum, acquainting him , iz what danger the ſtate of Nola ſtood, 
That Annibal was already mater of the Country, and would quickly be ſo of the Town, if they 
Were not aſſiſted; That the Senate were already driven to this ſhift to promiſe the Commons to re- 
volt whenever they would have them, or elſe they had in Rebellion before this time, Marcellus prai- 
ſing the Senates prudence and fidelity, deſires them to ſpin out time by the ſame Artifice, 
until he could come up, and in the interim to conceal this correſpondence , and ſeem to 
have no hopes of aſſiſtance from the Romans, And himſelf with all Expedition march'd 
from Caſilinum to (alatia, and thence having paſs'd the River Yulturnw, through the Terri- 
tories of Saticula and Trebia, came by- Sueſſula over the Mountains to Nola, 
Before he got thither, Arnibal was gone out of that Country, towards the Sea near Na- 
les, for his teeth water'd at that fine Sea-Port Town, to which Ships at any time might 
ſafely arrive from Africkz but finding that City under a Roman Governour (which was 2. 
Tunins Syllanus, call'd in, by the Inhabitants themfelves)) not beipg able to get into either 
Naples or Nola, he went to Nuceria. Having lain before that Town a good while, and cn- 
deavour'd in vain to take it by force, or get it ſurrendred by trinkling ſomctimes with the 
people, and ſometimes with the Nobles, meer Famine at laſt oblig'd them to yield to him, 
upon condition to march clear away in ſingle Garments, leaving their Arms behind them, And 
(as he always would ſeem kind to all /ralians, but the Romans) be offer'd them good pay and 
preferments, if they would take up Arms under him ;, But nota man would ſtay, but got away, 
ſome to their Friends, and others at a venture as their minds ſtood, to divers Cities of 
(ampania, but moſt to mo and Naples, Among(t the reſt almoſt thirty Senators, and 
thoſe too generally of the firſt rank, came to Capua; but being not admitted there, (be. 
cauſe they had ſhut their Gates againſt Anbal,) they took up their Relidence at Cumes, 
The ſpoil of Nuceria was given to the Souldiers, and then the City burnt. Afarcelius in 
the mean time held Nola, confiding no leſs in the good will of the chief Inhabitants, than 
in the ſtrength of his own Gariſon ; but was in jealouſy of the Commons, and above all 
the reſt there was one L. Bantizs, who having before been in the Conſpiracy, and conſe- 
quently fearing the Roman Pretor, was always contriving either to betray the Town, or elſe 
t0 run away to the Enemy, A ſtout young man he was, and one of the braveſt Cavaliers of 
all the Romans Confederates, who being found half dead amongſt the heaps of the ſlain, at 
Canne, Annibal not only took care to have his wounds cured, but alſo ſent him home with 
very bountiful gifts, in gratitude for which favours, he was willing ro yield up Nola into bis 
bands, and the Prztor having an Eye upon him, plainly perceiv*d that his head was at work 
by all means to compals that alteration. Now there were but two ways to deal with him, 
either to cut him off by rigour, or win him by Conrteſy, and he thought it a better courſe 
to gain unto himſelf ſo brave and valiant a Friend, than only to deprive.the Enemy of him, 


| Therefore ſending far him , he thus kindly accofts him z3 7 cannot but judge that you have 


many amongſt your Fellow Citizens that envy you, ſince no one man of your Town hath all this 
while given me an account of your Charatter, and thoſe gallant nulitary Exploits you bave done, 
but *tss not poſſible any mans merit, that ſerves under the Romans, ſhould long lye obſcure or unre- 


warded; ſeveral that were your Fellow Souldiers have of late inform'd me what a ſtout Gentleman - 


you are; how often and bow bravely you have bazarded your Life for the honour and ſafety of the 
people of Rome; and particularly how in the Battel of Cannz, you gave not over fighting, till ha- 
ving ſcarce any blood left, you were beat down by the heaps of Men, Horſes and Arms tumbling 
rpon you ; Therefore I appland and wiſh all ſucceſs to your valour , which from me ſhall never 
warns either Honour or Reward and the oftner you viſit me, you ſhall find it ſhall be the more for 
your dignity and profit ; and withal, belides theſe fair promiſes, gave him an excellent Horſe, 
and ordered the Treaſurer to tell him out five hundred Bigats of Silver [between fifteen 
and ſixteen pound ſterling} and likewiſe commanded the Lictors to admit him to his pre- 
ſence, without any waiting, whenever he came to ſpeak with him. 

Theſe Civilities of Marcellus did ſo charm the mind of this haughty young Gentleman, 


that thence forwards of all their Aſſociates, no one did more ſtrenuouſly or faichfully pro- - 


mote the Romar Intereſt. Anmibal having again removed his Camp from 2 »ceria to Nola, 
Marcellus upon their approach withdrew his Army into the Town, not that he was afraid 
to keep the Field, but to prevent any opportunity of betraying the City, ſeeing too many 
of the Inhahitants inclinable thereunto. After this they began on both ſides to arrange 
their Forces and face each other z the Romavs under the Walls of Nola, the Carthaginians 
before their own Entrenchments ; thus there happen'd ſeveral Skirmiſhes between the City 
and the Camp, with various ſucceſs ; For the Generals neither hindred ſmall parties that 


were eager to fight, nor yet would give the ſignal for a general Battel z whilſt thus the two 
| Armies 
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Armies were continually upon their Guard, Aarcells was advertiz'd by the chief Nobles 
of Nola, That there were ſecret correſpondencies held by night between ſome of the inferuur Townſ. 
men and the Carthaginians, who had agreed, That when the Romans were march'd out of the 
Gates, they ſhould ſeize their Baggage and Carriages, aud ſbut the Gates upon thim, and ſecure 
the Walls ,, that being Maſters bath of their Gooas, and of the City, they would let in the Carthas 
ginians sſtead of the Romans, Upon this advice, e Harcellus (having thankt the Senators 
that gave it) reſolv'd before any mutiny ſhould happen in the City, to hazard the Fortune 
of a Battel. At the three Gates that fronted the Enemy, he drew up his Army in three 
diſtin&t Bodies, giving order that the Carriages ſhould follow, and the Lackies, Snapſack 
Boys, and weak or lick Souldiers to carry Palizado's for the Rampire. At the middle Gate 
he placed the choiceſt of the Roman Legions and Horſe , at the other two, the new-raiz'd 
men, and thoſe lightly-arm'd, together with the Auxiliary Horte. The Townſmen were 
commanded not to come near the Walls or Gates, and ſufficient Guards appointed to the 
Carriages and Baggage to prevent any ſurprize; thus prepared, they ſtood within the 
Gates. Avnibal who ſtood in Battalia moſt part of the day (as he had done ſeveral dayes 
before) wondred greatly at firſt, that neither the Roman Army came out, nor any one in 
Arms appeared on the Walls, bur at laſt concluding his correſpondence was diſcovered, 
and that for meer fear, they were thus ſtill and quiet, ſends back part of his Forces into 
their Camp, with order co bring out all the Artillery neceſſary for the ſtorming the Town, 
not doubting, but if he aſſanited them briskly , the people within would quickly raiſe 
ſome tumnlic. But, anon, when his Souldiers were all in a hurry, every man about his 
charge, in the Front, and he was juſt advancing to ſtorm the Walls, on a ſudden, one of 
the Gates flew open, Aarcellus ſouuds a charge, his men ſet up a ſhout, and firſt the Foot, 
and after them the Horſe, iſſue, and charge the Enemy with all the . violence imaginable ; 
By that time they had, ſufficiently terrified and diforder'd their main Body z P. Falerins 
Flaccus, and C. Aurelius, two Lieutenant Generals, iſſued forth at the other two Gates, 
upon their Flanks and Wings; The Snaptack-Boys, Attendants and other multitude ſet 
to Guard the Baggage, ſhouted and hallow'd as faſt as the beſt of them, ſo that whereas 
the Carthagimians before deſpiſed them, eſpecially for the ſmallneſs of their numbers, they 
now fancied them to be a mighty Army; I'dare not indeed affirm, what ſome Authors 
write, Thar of the Enemy there were two thouſand three hundred ſlain, and but one man 
Joſt on the Romans ſide ; but be the Victory greater or leſs, it was an excellent piece of 
ſervice at this JunCture ; and I think I may ſay of the greateſt conſequenee. of any thing 
ated in all that War; For at that time of day, it was a more difficult matter for the Ro- 
14s (that had been of Jate ſo often baffled) not to be overcome by Arnibal, than after- 
wards to overcorne him, | | 
Annibal ſeeing no hopes of making himſelf Maſter of Nola, retreated to Acerre z Mar: 
cellus in the mean time cauſing the Gates of Nola to be ſhnt, and Guards ſet that none ſhould 
paſs forth, ſat judicially in the Market place to examine thoſe that had held private Con- 
ference with the Enemy, of whom above ſeventy being found guilty, were Beheaded, their 
Goods ſold, and the Money delivered to the S-nate ; then marching away with his Army, 
above Sueſſula, he Encamp'd himſelf. The Punick endeavour'd firſt to draw the Acerrans 
to a voluntary Surrender, but finding them obſtinate, begins to befiege and ſtorm the Town, 
whoſe Inhabitants had more Stomach than Courage, and therefore deſpairing to defend 
themſelves, as ſoon as they ſaw a Circumvallation was making before their Walls, before 
the Line was finiſht, in the dead of the night, ſtole away as well as they could by the 
Guards, and fled (every one as his Wits guided, or his fear carryed him) into ſach Cities 
of Campania as continued firm to the Romans; Annibal after he had plunderd and burnt 
ecerre, having intelligence, that the Roman Dictator and Legions were come up towards 
Caſilinum, tearing leſt being ſo near they ſhould have ſome deſign upon (apr, leads his 
Army to C:ſilinum, There were then in that Town, five hundred Preneſtines with a few 
Romans and Lat:nes, which the news of the defeat at Carne had brought thither z For the 
levy at Preneſte not being finiſht by the day appointed, they ſetting out late from home, be- 
ing com? to Caſilinum, join'd with certain Rgmars, and others of the Allies, and fet for- 
wards from thence in a pretty handſome Body, but the noiſe of the overthrow at (ame, 
tucn'd them back again to Caſilinam, where having ſpent ſome days, ſuſpeQing and being 
no leſs ſuſpected of the Campanians (for they were mutually counter-plotting upon each o- 
ther) hearing at laſt for certain, that Capua was revolted, and had entertain'd Anmbal; 
they one night maſſacred the Townſmen, and ſeiz'd on that part of the City which ſtood 
on this ſide Yultur-nus (for that River ran through and divided it) where they ſtill kept Ga- 
riſon, being reinforc'd with a Company of Peruſines, conſiſting of four hundred and ſixty 
men, driven to {":/i:mum by the ſame fad tidings that brought the Preneſtines thither ; and 
as they ſeem'd erow to defend that place (conſidering the Walls were of ſo ſmall a ſpace, 
and that they were flankt on one ſide by the River) ſo for the proportion of Corn, (whereof 
they had hur little) they were indeed too many. | 
Anmbal being come pretty near, fenta Party of Getulians, under the Condutt of one 
Iſalca, with Ocders firſt, if he could come to - ——_— to perſwade them with fair words 
| T0 
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co open their Gates and receive a Gariſon , but if they continued obltinate , to attack 
them briskly, and try if in any part he could ſtorm the Town. When they came up co 
the Walls, this Barbarian Captain finding nothing but ſtilinefs and ſolitude, concluded 
they had abandon'd it for fear ; and fet his men to break open the Gates, and force the. 
Locks and Bars ; but on a ſudden the Gates flew open, and two compleet Companies 
drawn up within, ſally out with a mighty ſhout, and cut to pieces abundance of the Ene. 
my. The firſt, being thus repuls'd, Maharbal was fent with a greater force, yet neither 
could he endure the charge of theſe Companies ſallying out upon him. Art laſt eAambal 
Encamping juſt before the Walls, prepares with all his Forces and utmoſt ſtrength to afſauir 
this little City and petty Gariſon, and whilſt he preſſed hard upon them, inveſting it round 
with iis Souldiers, -he loſt a great many men, and eſpecially ſuch as were moſt aCtive and 


. forwards; once upon a ſally planting his Elephants between them and home, he had like 


to have intercepted them, and forc'd them to run for their lives into the City, not a few 
(conlidering their ſmall number) being left dead behind them, and more had been cut off, 
if the approach of night had not favour'd them. The next day the Aſſailants were all 
ſharp fer to give a freſh and hot charge, and the more to enflame them, a golden Core- 
net was propoſed to whatever ſhould firſt ſcale the Wall; and the General himſelf up- 
braided them, that they who ſtorm'd Saguntum ſhould ſtand ſo long trifling about a paltry Be- 
rough ſituate too upon a Plain; and at the ſame time put them all in general, and each man 
by himſelf in mind of the gallant ſervice they had done at Canne, Thraſymenus and Trebia 3 
then began they to play their Engines, and undermine; nor omitted any thing that could 
be attempted either by Force or Art. The Defendants raiſed Mounts within to oppoſe 
their Fabricks without, and prevented their Mines with Countermines and croſs Trenches, 
ſo as both above ground and beneath they fruſtrated all their deſigns, till at laſt Anmbal 
for very ſhame gave over the Enterprize; And having fortified his ſtanding Camp, and 
left a competent Guard to defend it (becauſe he would not ſeem wholly to quit the Siege} 
withdrew into Capra for hisWinter-Quarters, There he kept his Army moſt part of the Win- 


' ter, in cloſe Houles and wa:m Beds, who always before had been enui'd to all the hard- 


ſhips that men could endure, and not acquainted with good keeping, much lefs with the 
delights of the World. Ti:us thoſe very men that had triumph over the horrours of the 
Alps, and were not to be broken by any Extremity, were ſpoil'd and undone by too good 
uſage, and exceſs of pleaſures; to which they ſo much the more greedily abandon'd 
themſelves, as they were unaccuſtomed thereunto. Sleep and drunkenneſs, and delicate 
Fare, and Wenching, the Stews and the Hot Houſes, Eaſe and Idleneſs, which every day 
grew more pleaſant and habitual, had ſo weakned their Bodies and debauch'd their minds, 
that kenceforwards they ſubſiſted rather by the reputation of their paſt Victories, than any 
preſent ſtrength or- manhood ; Inſomuch that thoſe well skilPd in affairs of War, reckon 
this Wintering at Capua to be no leſs an over ſight in Arnibal, than his not marching to 
rights to Rome from the Battel of {arne; For that delay did only ſcem to defer, but this 


_ errour deſtroy*d the hopes of Victory for ever. Moſt certain it is, he march'd out of Ca- 


pa, as it were with a new Army, for they had nothing of their old Diſcipline, or hardy 
Courage ; For not only they part.d thence, intangled or encumbred with Harlots , but 
when they came to lie abroad in the Field, and to endure hard marches and other military 
toils, their Bodies and Spirits fainted, juſt as if they had been raw freſh. water Souldiers : fo 
that all rhat Summer, abundance of them fled from their Colours, and the chief. place of 
reſoit where they Jurk'd and ſhelter'd themſelves, was Capaa. 

The Winter being pretty well over, Anmbal again took the Field, and return'd to Caſe- 
tinim, where though there had not been much Battery, yet the Blockade continuing, had 
reduced the Town{men and Gariſon to the extremity of want. MAfarcellxs with all his heart 
would have relieved them, but ke was hindred, both by the overflow of the River Yultur- 
us, an the intreatics of the people of Nola and Acerre, fearing to be over-run by the Ca- 
puans, if once the Roman Gariſons were withdrawn. As for 7. Sempronius Gracchus, who at 
that time commanded in Chief the Reman Army in thoſe parts, the DiCtator being gone to 
Rome to repeat the Auſpices, had given expreſs Orders, not to attempt any thing in his abſence, 
ſo that though he lay Encamp'd near Caſilnum, yet he could not ſtir a foot to help them 
and yet there came to him daily ſuch tidings as might have provok'd the greateſt patience 
in the World ; for *twas certain, that ſome not able to endure the Famine any longer, had 
flung themſelves down headlong ; and others expos'd their naked Breaſts upon the Walls 
as Buts for the Darts and Arrows of the Enemy. Sadly griev'd was Gracchss at this news : 
fight the Enemy he durlt not, becauſe that was contrary to the Diftators Commands ; with- 
out fighting he ſaw he could not ſend them in any Proviſions openly; nor had he any 
hopes to do it privately ; at laſt having got what meal he con!d out of the adjacent Coun- 
try, therewith he fills ſeveral Barrels, and got an opportunity to adviſe them in the Town 
to take them up as they ſhould come ſwimming down the River, which the night following 
they received and equally divided among them. The next night, and the third, they vſed 
the ſame ſtratagem, for being put into the water in the night, and coming: down before 


day, they eſcaped the Enemies Centinels. But afterwards by continual Rains, _ Rivet 
welling 
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ſwelling higher than ordinary, ſome of theſe Vellels were driven by the Current, croſs.the 
Channel, and lodg'd on the Bankſide amongſt the Offers, near the Enemies Guard, where- 
with eAnnibal being made acquainted, he cauſed a more ſtri&t watch.to be-kepr, that no- 
thing ſent down the River might.eſcape them.. After this there were great ſtore of Nuts 
poured into the water from the Roman Camp, which floating along unperceiv'd in the 
middle of the ſtream, were taken up by thoſe of the Town in Wicker-Baskets, In fine, 
they were reduc'd-to ſuch extremity, as to take the Thongs and Leather from their Shields 
and Bucklers, and making them ſoft in ſcalding Water, tryed to cat them; Nay, they fed 
on Mice and all other Vermine and Carrion, nor was there a Weed or Root they. could 
come at on the Banks and Terraces under the Wall, but they devoured it, and when the 
Enemy had turn'd up with a Plow all the Green ſod at the foot of the Counterſcarp, they 
caſt Turnip-Seed upon the Mould, which made Annibal cry out, What a Devil muſt we lie 
before Caſilinum until thoſe Rapes are grown andripe? And then, he that before would never 
hear of any Compoſition, conſented to a Parley for ranſoming all that were Freemen in the 
Town. It being agreed, they ſhould pay ſeven Ounces of gold a Head; and fo ſecurity be- 
ing given for performance of Articles, they ſurrendred, and were kept Priſoners till the 
gold was paid, and then, ſent with a Safe-Condutt to Cumes, for that's more credible than 
the report that they were cut off by his Cavalry, ſent after them on the way thither, Moſt 
of them were Preneſtines, and of five hundred and ſeventy there in Gariſon , on half 
well near were deſtroy*d, either by the Sword or Famine: the reſt return'd ſafe to Pre- 
neſte with their Commander Manicivs (one who formerly had been a Scrivener) in memo- 
rial of whom a Statue was erected in the Market place of Preneſte, arm'd at all points, in 
a' long Robe, and his Head cover'd and three other Figures with this Inſcription engraven 
on a Braſs plate. That they were vow'd by Aanicius for the Souldiers that were under him 
in the Gariſon at Caſilinum. And the ſame Inſcription was under three other Images ſet up 
in the Temple of Fortune. | | | | 

The Town of Cafilinum was reſtor'd to the Campanians, ſtrengthned with a Gariſon of 
ſeven hundred men out of Annibals Army, leſt when. he was gone, the Romans ſhould at- 
tack it ; The Senate of Rome beltow'd on theſe Preneſtine Souldiers double pay, and five 
years vacancy from ſerving in any War, they alſo offer'd to make them free Burgeſles of 
Rome, but they declined it, and choſe rather to live in their own Country ; what was done 
for the Perſians is not ſo plainly recorded, it not appearing by any Monuments of their 
own, or Records of the Romans. At this time the Petellines, who alone of all the Bruttss 
ſtood faſt to the Romans, were attacqu'd, not only by the Carthaginians,. who were Maſters 
of moſt of the Country round them, but alſo by the reſt of the Brurrsz, becauſe they would 
not join with them ; In this diſtreſs the Perelines ſent to the Romans for a Garriſon z; whoſe 
iatreaties and tears (for when they were bid defend themſelves as well as they could, they 
flung themſelves down at the Door of .the Senate, and wept abundantly) did very. much 
move the compaſſion both of the Senators and Commons, yet being again conſulted about 
it, and having ſurvey'd all the ſtrength of the Empire, they were at laſt forc'd to confeſs, 
that it lay not in their power at preſent to aſſiſt and defend their Allies ſo remote, but wiſh'd 
them to go home, and fince they had continued their fidelity to the utmoſt, henceforth 
they gave leave for them to uſe any Expedients as might be moſt for their own preſerva- 
tion. This Anſwer being reported by the Embaſſadours to the Petellines, their Senate was 
ſo ſurpriz'd, that moſt of them were for deſerting the City, and ſhifting every one for 
himſelf; others ſeeing they were abandon'd by their own Allies, were for ſiding with the 
reſt of the Brauer, and by their mediation to be reconcil'd to Arnibal: but at laſt that Party 
prevail'd who were for reſolving upon nothing raſhly. So the buſineſs being adjourn'd, at 
the next Aſſembly, the fright being ſomewhat over, the chief Noblemen carryed it, That 
= _ people ſhould bring in their Goods out of the Country , and the City be for- 
tified, 

About this time Letters came to Rome, both out of Sicily and Sardinia z Thoſe from Ota- 
cilius the Pro-Preztor of S:c:ly were firſt read in the Senate,, purporting, That L. Furius the 
Pretor was come back, to Lilybzum from Africk with the Fleet, dangerouſly wounded and like to 
die ; That neither the Souldiers nor Seamen had their pay, wor their allowance of Proviſions at 


the times appointed, therefore he earneſtly entreated that the [ame might be ſent with all Expedition, 


and withal, if their Lordſhips thought fit, to diſpatch one of the new elefted Prators to ſucceed him 
in bis Government; Much Co the fame effeft, as for Money and Corn, did A. Cornelius Mam- 
mula the Pro-Pretor of Sicily, write ; And a ſhort Anſwer was return'd to them both, That 
there was none to ſend; but they mult provide for their Armies and Fleets as well as they 
could. Whereupon Oracilius ſending to King Hiers (the Romans only help at a dead lift) 
procur'd from him money enough to pay off his Souldiers Arrears, and alſo fix Months 
Proviſions. And the aſlociate Cities furniſht Cornelius in Sardinia very bountifully, At 
Rome they were in ſuch want of money, that they were forc*d at the. inſtance of Afinucius 


' Trcibune.of the Commons, to create three Bankers who were calld Triumvirs e Menſarit, 


viz. L. «Amilius, who had been Conſul and Cenſor,, and M, Atiline Regulus who had twice 
been Conſul, and L. Scribonius Libo who at that that time was one of the Tribunes of the 
| Bbb 2 Commons. 
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Commons. The two Atilis, M. and C. were alſo Created Duumvir:, and Conſecrated the 
Temple of Concord, which L. Manlius the Pretor had vow'd. Three Pontifts were alſo made, 
Q. Cacilins Metellus, Q. Fabius e Maximus, and Q. Fulvins Flaccns, in the room of P. Scans 
trmins late deceaſed, and of L. e/Emilins Paulus, and Q. <Elins Patus, both ſlain at 
Canne. 

The Fathers having with all the induſtry, and as much prudence as was poſſible, ſupply- 
ed what was wanting abroad, to repair the Breaches which il fortune had made in their 
State, had at laſt reſpect to themſelves, the ſolitude and thinneſs of their own Houſe, and 
the ſmall} number of thoſe left to manage publick Councils, for there had been no new Ele- 
Ction of Senators ſince the Cenſorſhip of L. eAmilius and C. Flamimus, in which five Years 
time, a great number of them, what with private Caſualties, and eſpecially by the publick 
Loſſes in ſo many Battels, had been taken off, e 7. </Emilius the Pretor, inthe ablence of 
the Ditator (for ſince the loſs of (afilinum he was gone tothe Army) did, upon the requeſt 
of them all, propoſe this matter, and Sp. Carvilizs having in a long ſpeech, bewail'd not 
only the penury of the City in general, but alſo the ſmall number that was left of thoſe 
Citizens out of whom Senators were wont to be choſen, told them, That be thought it ads 
wiſable bath for filling up the Body of the Senate, and to oblige the Latine Nation in a ſtrifter 
bond of unity, two Senators of each Latine State («f the Houſe ſkould ſo think fit) be naturaliz'd, 
and then taken into the Senate in the room of thoſe deceaſed. This motion was generally as ill 
reſented as the Latines demand to the ſame purpoſe heretofore, anq there being throughove 
the whole Houſe a great muttering and indignation, Afarlus ſtarts up, There 5s yer (quoth 
he) one man left yet alive of that Family, and his Lineage who P__ ſwore in the Capitol, That 
whatſoever Latine he ſaw ſitting in the Roman Senate be would kill bim with his own hand, Q. 
Fabius EMaximus added, That there never was ſo unſeaſonable a mation made between thoſe Walls, 
for the affefiions of their Allies being already wavering, and their Fauh ſo uncertain and doubtful, 
the very mention of ſuch a matter were enough to alienate them quite; Therefore by all means be 


* deſired this raſh Speech of one inconſiderate perſon, might become extintt by the ſilence of them all. 


For if ever there were utter'd in that Council any thing which 'twas fit to keep conceal'd, this v 
buſineſs above all others ought to be buried in oblivion, and reputed as never ſpokes at all. So that 
project was daſht, and they reſoly'd, that a Dictator ſhould be choſen to ſupply the Vacan- 
cies in the Senate, one that had been Cenſor, and the eldeſt of thoſe that had born that 
Office ; and that C. Terentizs the Conſul ſhould be ſent for to nominate ſuch Dictator, who 
being come to Rome by long Journeys out of Apulia (where he left a ſufficient Guard) the 

ight following did by vertue of an Act of the Senate, create 3. Fabins Buteo, Diftator 
he fix Months, but without any General of the Horſe. 

This Gentleman aſcending up to the Roſtra (or place of publick Audience) with all his 
Li&ors about him, declar'd to the people. That he conld neither allow of two Diftators at 4 
time (a thing without Precedent) nor of himſelf being a Diftator without a General of the Horſe, 
nor yet that the authority and intire power of the Cenſors ſhould under any varied Tulle, be put twice 
into the ſame mans hanas ; or that a Diltator unleſs Created to mannage the Wars, ſhould have 
fix months Government allotted bim. Therefore he wou'd moderate all theſe Extravagancies which 
chance, or time, or neceſſity had imtroduc'd. Not that he would turn any one out of the Senate 
that C. Flaminius and L. Xmilius the Cenſors had elefted to that dignity, he only would cauſe their 
names to be calld over, that it might not lie in any one mans power to judge of and arbitrate at his 

ſure touching the reputation and manners of a Senator ; and in ſubſtuuting new Senators in the 
room of thoſe deceaſed, he would take ſuch a courſe, that all the World ſhou'd ſee one rank or degree 

had the precedence, not that this or that man was preferr d befere another. Thus after the 
names of the old Senators were recited, he made up the Vacancies ; Firſt with thoſe that 
after the time of the Cenſors, Z. c/Emilins and C. Flaminius , had officiated any Curule 
Magiſtracy, and were not yet choſen into the Senate, in courſe as each had born his Office ; 
next he choſe ſuch as had been Xdiles, Tribunes, Prztors, or Quzſtors; and laſt, of ſuch 
as had not yet obtain'd thoſe great Offices, but yet had done ſignal ſervices for the Com- 
monwealth, as thoſe who had Trophies hanging vp in their Houſes taken from the Enemy, 
ar bad been rewarded with a Civic Garland for ſaving the Life of a Citzzen. Thus there 
being one hundred and ſeventy perſons choſen into the Senate with the good liking of all 
ranks, the Diator immediately threw vp his Office, diſcharg*d his LiQors, and came 
down from the Roffra as a private man; mixing himſelf amongſt the croud that attended 
their private affairs, lingering out the time on purpoſe becauſe he would not have the mul- 
titude accompany him out of the Forum; but yet they were ſo zealouſly affetionated to 
him, that they would notwithſtanding attend his Jeifure and waited upon him home. The 
Conſul the next night returned towards the Army, without taking leave of the Senate, for 
fear he ſhould be detained ſtill in Town for holding the EleRtions. Ra 

On the morrow, the Senate upon a motion made by 7. Pomponins the Pretor, wrote to 
the DiAtator, That :f ir might conſiſt with the publick, ſafety, he would come to Town to chitſe 
new Conſuls, and that the Maſter of the Horſe, and the Pretor M. Marcellus, ſhould come along 
with him, that from their own mouths the Fathers might underſtand in what condition the Com» 
monwealth was, and take meaſures ſuitable to the circumſtances of affairs. Accordingly they all 

appear'd, 
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appear'd, leaving their Licutenants to take Charge of the Forces. The Dictator ſpoke 
little relating to himſelf, and that very modeſtly, referring the greateſt part of the honour 
of what had been done, to his Maſter of the Horſe T. Sempronius Gracchus. He appointed 
the EleRtion-Days, where Z. Poſthumius in his abſence (being then Governour of Gallia) 
was created the third time Conſul z together with T. Sempronius Gracchus, then Maſter of 
che Horſe z The Pcztors were «2. Valerins Levinus, Ap. Claudins Pulcher, g. Fulvins Flac- 
cx, and &. Mucius Scevola,, Tire Dictator having ſetled the Magiſtrates, return'd to his 
Winter-Quarters at Theamwm, leaving behind him- his General of the Horſe, to the end 
that being ſhortly to enter upon his Conſulſnip, he might adviſe with the Senate what For- 
ces ſhould be levyed for the year following. But whilit thoſe matters were debated, intel- 
ligence arrives of a new diſaſter (Fortune ſeeming that year to pride her ſelf in heaping up 
one Calamity on the neck of another z viz. That Z. Poſthumius the Conſul EleCt, was ſlain; 
and his Army defeated in Gallsa. The manner thus; There was a vaſt Forreſt (the Gaul; 
calld it Z:eara) through which he was to march, the Trees whereof on the right and left 
hand of the paſs, the Gauls had more than half ſaw'd through, near the Root on the in- 
fide, ſo that though they ſtood upright, with a little ſhog they would fall down. Poſthu- 
minus had only two Legions of Remans, but had levied ſo many of the aſſociates near the 
upper Sea as made him five and twenty thouſand ſtrong; The Gazls lay lurking about the 
edges of this Forreſt, and when he with his Army was got into the narrow way, threw 
down the Trees that ſtood next, which topling down one another on either ſide, fell upon 
the Romans, and knockt o'th* head both Horſe and Men, that ſcarce ten eſcap'd. For as 
moſt of them were ſtruck ſtark dead, either with the Bodies of the Trees, or' with the 
broken Boughs and Branches, ſo the reſt, affrighted with this unexpeted accident, were 
kild by the Enemy, who in Arms had beſet all the paſſes, ſome few of all that multitude 
being taken alive, who making towards a Bridge that the Enemy had before poſſeſs'd them. 
ſelves of, were there intercepted, amongſt whom the Conſul Poſthumius reſolving not to 
be made a Priſoner, was ſlain. Whoſe Armour and Head (after they had cut it off) the 
Boi carried in triumph to one of their moſt eminent Temples, and having cleanſed 
the $skull (according to their mode) gilded it with gold, which ſery'd them both for a 
Chalice in their ſolemn Sacrifices, and an ordinary drinking Cup for their chief Prieſt and 
his Aſſiſtants ; nor was the booty of leſs importance to the Gauls than their Viftory ; for 
though the Horſe were generally kill'd by the fall of the Timber, yet the reſt of the Goods 
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and Baggage (nothing being carried off was found all along ſcatter'd on the groutid a- - - 


monegſt the dead in the ſame order as they march'd, $ 
Theſe ſad tidings having put the City into ſuch conſternation, that for ſeveral dayes to- 
gether all Shops were ſhut up, and no more ſtirring about ſtreets than if it had been per. 
petually night, the Senate order'd, the eAidiles to walk, about and cauſe the Shops to be oper'd, 
and remove this ſhow of publick, grief. Then T. Sempromus having aſſembled the Senate pur- 
poſely on this occaſion, comforted the Fathers as well as he could, and deſired, That as they 
were 10t diſmaid or caſt down at the mighty loſs at Cannz, ſo they would not now ſuffer their 
ſpirits ro fhrink, for leſſer Calamities,, That if (as he hop'd) they had but good ſucceſs againſt 
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Annibal and his Carthaginians, the War with the Gauls might without any danger or inconven- 


ency be laid aſide at preſent, and deferr'd to a better opportumty ; The revenge of this treacherous 
trick, remaining ſtill in the power of the Gods and People of Rome, to take it when they thought 
fie z but the main buſineſs noby before them was to conſult and take meaſures for mannaging 
the War againſt Annibal their grand Enemy; in order to which, he himſelf in the ficſt place 
gave Their Lordſhips an Account what Foot and Horſe there were in the Didtators Army, 
either of natural Romans, or Auxiliaries from their Allies; Then e Harcellus ſtated the 


Forces under his Command ; and the numbers of thofe in Apulia with C; Terentins the Con- - 


ſul, were alſo given in by ſuch as were well acquainted therewith ; after which they pro- 
ceeded to Debate, whether two Conſular Armies well appointed, would be ſufficient for 
carrying on ſo great a War ? Thus for the preſent they let the Gauls alone, though their 
Fingers itcht to be at them, in revenge of the late defeatz the Diftators Army was af- 
ſign'd to the Conſul; and thoſe in Marcellus's Army that eſcap'd at Came, were ſent into 


Szc5ly to remain in ſervice there as long as the War ſhould continue in /caly 5 and thither 


likewiſe were drawn out of the Diftators Army ſuch as were able to do the leaſt ſervice, 
without aſſigning them any certain time of abiding there, otherwiſe than as the Law, at 
the end of their ten years ſervice ſhould diſcharge them. The two City Legions were de- 
creed to the Conſul that ſhould be choſen in the room of L. Poſtumins, who *twas Order'd 
ſhould be Elected as ſoon as ever the lucky euſpices would permit. Likewiſe two Legions 
with all Expedition were to be brought out of Sicily, out of which the ſaid Conſul that was 
to command the City-Legions, might take what recruits he thought fir. The Command 
of the Conſul (*. Terentins was continued over the Army for another year ; nor were any 
of the Forces he had with him for the Guard of Apxlia, to be withdtawn from 
thence. 


Whilſt theſe Preparations were making in /-aly, the War went on briskly in Spain, and XXVI; 


hitherto to the advantage of the Romans z the two Scipio's having divided the Forces be- 
_ tween 
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tween them, Cres being General at Land, and Publius Admiral at Sea, Aſarnbal the Pu- 
nick General miſtruſting he was not able to deal with either of them, kept off at a greac 
diſtance, and in places of ſecurity , and after much intreaty and long follicitation had 
four thouſand Foot and five hundred Horſe ſent from Arnibal to reinforce him; with 
which new help, having gather'd new hopes, he advanc'd ſomewhat nearer, and began 
to Equip out a Fleet for the defence of the Coaſts: but whilſt he was in the heat of that 
work, all was ſpoild by the revolt of moſt of his Sea-Commanders, who having been 
ſharply treated and reproachc for running from their Ships on the River Jberzs, and ſuffer- 
ing them to be taken by the Enemy, could never after endure 4ſdraba/, nor much valued in 
their hearts the Carthaginian Intereſt. Theſe Renegades cauſed an Inſurreftion amongſt 
the (arpeſians, and by their means, ſeveral Cities revolted, and one was taken by ſtorm. 
Aſdrubal therefore being forc'd to divert his War from the Romans, and endeavour to ſub- 
due theſe Mutineers, marcht with a ſtout Army into thoſe parts, to fall upon Galbss the 
General of the Carpeſians, who lay Encamp'd with a ſtrong Army under the Walls of the 
late taken City ; and ſending before, ſome of his light-arm'd men to draw on the Enemy 
toa Battel, ſent part of his Foot to Forage the Country, and take up what Straglers they 
could meet with, Thus at one and the fame time there was a Skirmiſh before the Camp, 
and in the Fields, where they were either ſlain or put to flight, but having by running ſe- 
veral ways from all parts recovered again their Camp, their fears were diſpelI'd, and on a 
ſudden they grew ſo couragious as not only to defend their own Works, but allo to attacque 
the Enemy ; ſo out they allied in a Body, leaping and Skipping as their manner was, and 
with their confidence daunted the Enemy, who but juſt before challeng'd them into the 
Field ; therefore both 4drubal himſelf retired with his Forces to an Hill of good height, 
and ſituate for his advantage, having a River between him and the Enemy, and cauſed his 
Forlorn Hope and Horſe that were ſcouring the Fields, to retreat thither alſo for their better 
ſecurity, and not thinking fit to truſt either to the Hill or River, fortified his Camp with 
a Rampire : in this interchangeable fear on both ſides, there paſs'd ſome Skirmiſhes, but 
neither the Numidian Horſe were ſo good as the Spaniſh, nor were the Mooriſh Archers 
able to deal with the Carpeſian Targeteers, who for agility were their equals, and in cou- 
rage and ſtrength of body their Superiours. At laſt, ſeeing they could neither provoke 
Aſdrnbal to a Battel, with all their braving bim juſt under his Camp, nor yet could eafily 
ſtorm his Works, they went and took the City Aſena, where Aſdrubal at his firſt coming 
upon their Frontiers had laid up his ſtores of Corn and other Proviſions z and thenceforwards 
grew ſo inſolent that they would be under no Coinmand either in the Field or the Camp, 
which diſorders Aſdrubal perceiving to be occaſion'd (as uſually it happens) by their late 
ſacceſs, having encouraged his men to fall upon them as they were roving about without 
their Colours, and in no Order; deſcending from the Hill, he marches in Battalia towards 
their Camp. Of whoſe approach notice being given by ſome Meſſengers running in haſt 
from the Sentinels and Out guards, they cry'd out, To Arms, To Arms! and as every 
one could get ready without Command or Enſigns, they hurried confuſedly to oppoſe him, 
and ſome were already engaged whilſt others were but coming up in heaps, and ſome not 
yet got out of their Camp. At firſt their boldneſs rendred them formidable, but the Car- 
tbaginians being rang'd cloſe and thick together, the others ſoon found they were too few 
to deal with them, and therefore began to look about for the reſt of their Fellows, and 
being every where worſted caſt themſelves ina Ring, and mate as good a defence as they 
could, but being then thruſt up ſo cloſe, had not room enough to wield their Arms, and ſo 
being environ'd by the Enemy, were for a good part of the day cut to pieces by degrees; 
only a ſmall Party broke through by dint of Sword and eſcap'd to the Woods and Moun- 
tains; with the ſame fright they abandon'd their Camp ; and next day the whole Nation 
made their ſubmiſſion to the Garthaginiars , but did not long continue quiet z for with- 
in a while after, Aſdrubal receiv'd Orders from Carthage to march away with all Expedi- 
tion into /raly; which being nois'd through Spain, turn'd in a manner all their hearts to 
the Romans, whereupon Aſdrubal diſpatcht an Expreſs to Carthage with Letters to acquaint 
them how prejudicial the bare report of his going was to their affairs, That if he ſhould ſet for- 
wards and go out of thoſe parts before he could be paſs'd the lberus, the Romans would be £/a- 
fters of all Spain z; For beſides that he had no ſufficient Guard nor Commander to leave behind in 


_ bis ſtead;, the Roman Generals there were ſuch, that it would be hard to make head againſt them 
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with equal Forces. Therefore if they bad any regardof Spain, it would be requiſite to ſend ſome 
body to ſucceed him with a ſtrong eArmy, who would find his bands full enough of buſineſs , -let 
things ſucceed never ſo proſperouſly. | 
Theſe Letters at firſt ſtartled the Senate ,-yet becauſe all their aim was at 1taly, they 
would not reverſe their orders touching A/drubal*s march thither, only ſent Himilco with a 
compleat Army, and a Navy newly augmented, to hold Spaiz in.Obedience, and defend it 
by Sea and Land, Who having croſs*d the Sea, landed his Men, and fortifyed them in a 
Camp, drew his Ships alſo on Shore, and caſt up Works to ſecure them, and then with a 


- ſele party of Horſe made what haſt he. could poſſibly through Nations, ſome: profeſſed 


-Enemies, and others wavering in. their inclinations, and did not ſtop or ſtay at any place, 
but 
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but always upon his Guard, nntil he came to Aſarxbal; to whom having communicated the 
Senates command, and from him received an account of the preſent ſtate of Aﬀairs, and 
how the War in Spain was to be manag'd, with like expedition return'd back to his Camp, 
the celerity of his march being his only fecurity ; for he was always gone from a place be- 
fore the People cou!d agree get together to ſurpriſe him. Before Aſdrabal began his march,he 
levyed what Money he could in all the Cities and States in his Juriſdiction; for well he 
knew that Arnibal was forc'd to pay for his paſſage through certain Countries, and that the aſ- 
foſtance be bad from the Gauls was hired, and if he had undertaken that Journey empty-handed, 
would ſcarce ever have penetrated ſo far as the Aips ; therefore having in great halt collected 
his Money, away he marches towards {berus, Upon intelligence of theſe reſolutions of 
the Carthaginians and Aſdrubal's maich, both the Roman Generals, laying aſide all other 
Afﬀairs, prepared to join all their Forces together, and go meet and oppole him ; for ſince 
Annibal himlelf was fo formidable anEnemy that z1i/:aly could ſcarce make head againſt him, 
they concluded if Aſdrubal and the Spaniſh Army fhould once join him, there would pre- 
ſently be an end of the Roman Empice; intent on theſe conſiderations they draw their For- 
ces towards the Jberus, and having paſs'd the River, cali2a a Council of War to debate, 
whet:er they ſhould encamp themſelves and wait the coming up of the Enemy to fight 
them,or by falling upon ſome of the Carthagimans Alies,retard their march ? And the latter 
being reſolv*d on, down they ſat before /bera, a City not far from the River, and the rich- 
eſt ar that time in thoſe parts. Whereof Aſdrubal having notice (to help his Friends by 
diverting the Roman:) went and beſieg'd a City that had lately ſubmitted to the Romans, 
whereupon they rais'd their Siege, and advanc'd to engage Ajdrubal himſelf. 

For tome Days both Armies lay but at five Miles diſtance, not without ſome skirmiſhes, 
aad at laſt on one and the ſame day, as if it had been by agreement, each Party put forth 
the ſignal of Battel, and with all the Forces they could make, came into the Field. The 
Romans drew up in three Battalions, part of the Foot before the Standards as a Van guard, 
the relt behind the Standards as a Rereguard, and the Horſe on both Wings. <Aſadrubal 
plac'd his Spariards in the Main-Battel, on the right Wing his Carthaginzans, and his Moors 
on the Left ; and 2s for his Auxiliary Horſe, the Namidians he clapt before the Carthaginian 
Foot to Guard them, and diſpoſed of the reſt of the African Troops about the Skirts and 
edges of the ſeveral Batallions. Nor were all the Numiarans poſted in the Right Wing, but 
only thoſe, who after the manner of Vaulters, led two Horſes a piece, and uſed oft-times 
in the hotteſt of the conflict to leap armed as they were, from their wearied Horſe, upon 
the freſh one, ſo nimble they were theml: Ives, and ſo tractable their Horſes, ſtanding thus 
in Battalia, the Generals of each ſide, having equal hopes of ſucceſs, for no great difference 
there was, either in numbers or kinds of the Souldiers, but in their Courage and Reſolu- 
tion, there was abundance of odds; for rhe Romans, though they fought far from their 
Country, yet were eaſily perſwaded by their Officers, That it was for no leſs a prize than 
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Italy, and the City of Rome it ſelf, that they were that day to contend, therefore as if all their 


hopes of ever ſeeing their Country again depended on this one Batte], they had fix'd their 
minds either to conquer or die, Nothing ſo reſolute were the Souldiers of the other fide, 
being for the moſt part Spaniards, willing rather to be overcome at home, than with Vi- 
tory to be drawn into Jraly : therefore at the very firlt puſh almoſt, before there was a 
Dart thrown ; their main Battel retreated, and being then ſo much the more fiercely preſs'd 
upon by the Romans, plainly ran away; however in both Wings the ſervice was hot e- 
nough, the Carthaginians on the one ſide, and the Africans on the other, charg'd the Ro- 
mans briskly, and had them in a manner encloſed, but. the Roman Army being rallied al- 
together in the middle of them, was ſtrong enough to keep off both Wings; for facing ſe- 
veral ways they maintain'd the fight in two places at once, but both in one and the other 
(having before routed the Enemies main body) were ſaperiour in numbers as well as Cou- 
rage ; a power of men were kilPd that day, and if the Spaniards had not fled fo faſt before 
the Battle: was well begun, there had very few of the whole Army eſcap'd. The Horſe 
were not at all engag'd to ſpeak of, for as ſoon as the Namidians ſaw their main Battel 
ſhcink, they preſently fled as faſt as they could, driving the Elephants before them, and 
left the Flanks naked; Aſdraba! himſelf maintain'd the Fight till he plainly faw all was 
loſt, and then accompanied with a very few, got away out of the mid{t of the ſlaughter; 
his Camp the Romans took and plunder'd; and if any people of Spain ſtood Neuters be- 
fore, the ſucceſs of this day turn'd the Scale, and brought them over to the Romans, and 
ſo far was Aſarubal from purſuing his march to /raly, that he had no hopes to continue long 
with ſafety in Spain. The two Scipio's ſending Intelligence of this action to Rome, the 
whole City was overjoy'd, not ſo much for' the Victory it ſelf, though very conſiderable, 
but becauſe Aſarubal was prevented from coming into /taly, 

Whillt this was doing in Spain, Perelia a City of the Brutris, after ſeveral months Siege, 
was taken by Himilco, one of Anmbals Captains; yet it coſt him dear, many of his men 
being kill'd or wounded, nor was it his Force abroad ſo much as Famine within, that ſub- 
dued the Town ; for having eaten up all their Proviſions of Corn, and fleſh, of what Crea- 
tures ſoevyer , they liv'd at laſt upon Shoomakers-Leather , Weeds, Roots, the _ 
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Barks of Trees, tops of Briars and Brambles, and the like ; nor did they ſubmit as long 
as they were able to ſtand on their Legs, or wield their Swords, After the taking of this 
Town, the ſame Party of (arthaginians marcht to Conſentia, which made nothing ſo brave 
a Detence, but ſurrendred in few days. About the ſame time an Army of the Brurtis fat 
down before Croton, a City built and inhabited by the Greeks, heretofore rich and potent ; 
but now ſo weakned by ſeveral loſſes and diſaſters, that there were not in it twenty thou- 
ſand Souls of all ſorts, ſo that for want of men to defend it, the Enemy eaſily got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the City, but ſome that fled to the Caſtle held out till. The Locrians alſo by the 
treachery of ſome of their Grandees, revolted to the Brurers and Carthaginians; and only 
the Rhegines of all that Country continued true to the Romans, and had the good luck to 
preſerve all along their own liberty ; nay This deſerting humour like an infeftion ſpread 
into Sicily, nor was the Family of King HZtero free from the Contagion; for his eldeſt Son 
Gelo, contemning both the old Age of his Father, and alſo (after the defeat at Camne) the 
Friendſhip of the Romans turned unto the Carthaginians, and had no doubt made a great al. 
teration in Sicily, had he not been taken off by Death, ſo very opportunely, juſt in the nick, 
when he was arming the multitude, and foliciting the Allies to Rebellion, that his own 


_ Father did not eſcape ſome Cenſures as if he had haſtned his end. Theſe were the remark- 


able Attions that happen'd in /raly, Afric, Sicily, and Spain that year; towards the end 
of which, ©. Fabins eHaximus, delired leave of the Senate to dedicate that Temple which 
he bad vow'd to Venus Erycina when he was Dittator ; Accordingly it was decreed, that T. 
Sempronius the Conſul EleCt, as ſoon as he came into his Office, ſhould move the people to 
create Duumvirs for that affair. In honour of /Emilius Lepidus lately deceaſed, who had 


- twice been both Conſul and Avugur, his three Sons Lucius, e Marcus, and Quintus, exhibi- 
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ted certain Funeral Games, and cauſed two and twenty couple at Fencers to play at ſharps 
for three dayes ſpace, in the publick Market place. The Xdiles of the Chair, C. Latorivs, 
and Tib Sempronius Gracchus, Conſul Elect (who during his Xdileſhip had been General of 
the Horſe) celebrated for three dayes together the Roman Games, and the like was done 
for the Commons, by 2. Aurelins (otra, and e. Claudius e Marcellus. At the end of the 
third year of the Punick War, Tb. Sempromns the Conſul entred upon his Magiſtracy on 
the fifteenth of March. The Prztors were £. Fulvins Flaccus for the City, and M. Yalerius 
Levinus for the Foreigners ; Ap. C!audius Pulcher for Sicily, and Q. e Mucins Scevola for Sar- 
dinia, eM. Marcellus was by the people continued in his Command as Vice-Conſul, as 
being the only General that ſince the loſs at Cane, had fought the Enemy with ſuc- 

ceſs. 
The firſt day the Senate met in the Capitol, it was reſolv*d, That a double Tax ſhould this 
year be levied, the firſt to be immediately colletted for paying all Arrears to the Souldiers, except 
thoſe that were at Cannz, Then concerning the Armies it was ordered, That the Conſul 
Sempronius ſhould appoint a day for the two City Legions to Rendevous at Cales, That 
ſix Legions ſhould be conducted to the Camp of Claudius above Suerfſula, and the Legions 
that were at preſent there (being for the moſt part the Cannian Army) ſhould be carried 
over into Sicily by Ap. Claudins the Prztor and thoſe that were now in Sicily brought 
home to Rome. To the Army appointed to Muſter at Cales, 24. Claudius e Marcellus was 
ſent, and commanded to lead the Detachment of the City Legions from thence, to the 
Camp of Claudius , and laſtly, to receive the charge of the old Army, and condut it into 
Sicily, T eMetilins Croto was diſpatcht by _ Clandius. People ſilently expeRted when the 
Conſul ſhould appoint the Elections for chuſing him a Partner, and when they ſaw AMar- 
cellus (whom they pitcht upon for that place in reward of his great ſervices whilſt he was © 
Prztor) to be ſent out of the way, as it were on purpoſe, they began to mutter and grum- 
ble aloud, which the Conſul perceiving, told the Senate, That it was for the good of the pub- 
lick both that M. Claudius ſhould go into Campania to exchange the Armies, and that the Elefti- 
ons ſhould not be he!d till he had diſpatcht that affair, to the end they might have ſuch a Conſul as 
the preſent Funttnre needed, and as themſelves did moſt deſire, So there was no more talk of 
the ElcCtions till he return'd z but in the mean time, the Duumvirs were Created, Q, Fa- 
bius Maximus for dedicating the Temple of Venus Erycina, and F. Otacilins for that to the 
Goddeſs Mens, both thoſe Fabricks being in the Capitol, only divided with a ſmall Cazal, 
or Water-ſtream. A propoſal was made to the people, that the three hundred Campaniax 
Horſe who had faithfully ſerv'd out their ten years time of Warfare in Sicily, might be ad- 
mitted Free Deniſons of Rome ; and alſo be declared Free of Cumes, from the time before the 
Campanians revolted from the Romans; the chief ground of which motion was, becauſe 
thoſe Gentlemen alledged, that they did not know to what place they did rightfully belong, ha- 
wing abandor'd their old native Country, and not being incorporate into that whereto they had retired, 
Marcellus being come back from the Army, is with great applauſe choſen Conſul in the 
room «<f L. Poſtumius, and preſently aſſumes the Office. But it happening to thunder at 
his firſt entrance upon that charge, the Augurs were conſulted about it, who reported, 
That he was not rightfully Created ; and the Senators buzz'd it abroad, That this being the 
firſt time that ever ewo Commoners were choſen Conſuls together, the Gods were difpleaf'd, Where- 
upon he flung up his Office, and in his ſtead was choſen Fabins Maximus the third time. 
That 
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Taat year the Sea ſeem'd to be all on fire > at Simueſſaa Cow brought forth a Colt ; certain 
Statues in the Temple of 7uno Soſpita in Lanuvium, ſweat blood, and near the ſame place 
it cain'd ſtones; for which ſhower there were Sacrifices offer'd for nine dayes together, and 
the other Prodigies carefully expiated. h | 

The Conſuls divided the Armies between them, Fabius took charge of the Forces that XXXII; 
were under /4. 7Zunius the Dictator. Sempronius Commanded the Volunteers, and five and | 
twenty thouſand of the aſſociate Troeps ; e. Yalerius the Prztor had thoſe Legions that 
came out of Sicily, 4. Claudius as Pro-Conſul was ſent to the Army thar lay to guard Nola 
above Sueſſala, The other Piztors went to their reſpective Charges Sicily and Sardinia z 
The Contuls made an Order, that whenever the Senators met, they and all others that had rzohe 
fo ſpeak in that Court, fhould aſſemble at the Gate Capena, And the Pretors held their Tribu- 
nals af the publick Fiſhpool, and all that had any Suits at Law repaired thither all this year 
for Juſtice, In thc mean time Afago, eAnmbals Brother, was ſetting out from Carthage for 
Iraly with twelve hundred Foot, and fifteen hundred Horſe, twenty Elephants, and a 
thouſand Talents of Silver, with a Guard of fixty long Ships ; but juſt as he was ready to 
depart, advice came of their Forces being defeated in Spain, and that almoſt all the people 
of that Country were join'd with the Romans. Hereupon ſome were for having Mags 
wave his Voyage into /raly, and go with the Fleet and Forces aforeſaid for Spain z eſpeci- 
ally becauſe there were ſome hopes of recovering Sardinia, a private Meſſage being ſent 
from the principal perſons of that liland, and eſpecially Hampſicoras, a man that both for 
riches and power exccll'd all the reſt, That the Romans had but very few Forces there ; That 
Cornelius the old Governour was upon his departure, and a new one expetted , That the Sardini- 
ans were generally weary of the Romans Government which they had ſo long endured, and who 
bad laſt year uſed them very harſhly by impoſing a very beauvy Tribute, and forcing them to pay a 
moſt unjuſt Contribution of Corn, ſo that in fine they were ripe for a Rebellion, and only wanted ſome 
body to head them, The {(arthaginians with this diferent Intelligence being at the ſame time 
partly troubled and partly encouraged, ſend ago with his Navy and Forces into Spain, and 
choſe one Aſarubal ſurnam'd the Bald, to go General into Sardima, and allow him near 
upon as great a ſtrength as Mags, And now the Roman Conſuls baving diſpatcht what 
They had todo inthe City, began to take the Field: 7. Sempromns met his Army at Sinueſſa 
on the day appointed ; but before Q2. Fabins advanc'd from the City, he with the Senates 
conſent, ſet out a Proclamation ; T hat al! Corn ſhould before the firſt of June be convey'd out 
of the Country into ſome fortified Town ; and whoever ſhould not do ſo, he would not only lay waſt 
ther Fields, but ſell their Servants, and burn their Houſes and Villages, The Pretors themſelves 
created for civil Jurildiction and deciding of Law-Controverſies, were not now exempted 
from Military Service; for Yalerius was (ent into Apulia, to receive the Army from Teren- 
| 7:45, and when the Legions were arriv'd out of Sic/y, to uſe them chiefly for the Guard of 
| that Country, and ſend away the old Forces that before belong'd to Terentixs, under the 
| Command of ſome of his Lieutenant Generals; he had alſo the charge of twenty five 
Ships, that with them he might ſecure the Sea-Coaſts between Brunduſtum and T arentum 3 
! the like number of Ships was allotted to Q. Fulvins the City Prztor to guard the ſhore near 
the Town, C. Terentius the Pro-Conſul, was enjoin'd to raiſe Souldiers in the Picene Terri- 
tories, anJ therewith guard the ſame; and T, Oracilins Craſſus after he had dedicated the 
Temple of the Goddeſs Mens in the Capitol, was diſpatcht into Sicily as Admiral of the 
Navy there. = - | | 

The Eyes of all Princes an States were fix*d upon this mighty War between the two XXXIII, 
molt poteat Nations of the World ; and amongſt che reſt Philip Ring of eHacedon, was 
ſo much the more concern'd as being nearer to /raly, and only parted with the Ionian Sea, 
Upon the firſt intelligence that Anbal was got over the Alps, as he was well enough pleas'd 
that the Romans and Carthaginians ſhould worry one another in War ; ſo he could not well 
tell to which of the two he ſhould wiſh ſucceſs, but when he heard that the Carthaginians 
had in three ſeveral Battels got the Victory, he reſolving to follow fortune, and join with the 
ſtrongeſt ſide, ſent Embaſſadors to Arnibal, who avoiding the Ports of Brunduſium and Ta- 
rentum, becauſe there the Romans had guards of Ships, landed at the Temple of 7azo Laci- 
ia, and thence paſſing through Apal:a towards Capua, chanc'd to light upon part of the 
Roman out-guards, and were brought before 22. YValerius Levinus the Pretor, who lay 
encamped by Nuceria, Where Zenophanes the chief of the Embaſladors, readily, and 
wichout bluſhing affirm'd, That he was ſent from King Philip to treat about and conclude 4 
Learue and Alliance with the People of Rome, and had Commiſſion to repair to the Conſuls as 
well as the Senate. Aſter ſo many defections of old Friends, Yalerias was not a little 
pleas'd at this overture from ſo great a Prince, and courteouſly entertain*.} the Enemy in 
the diſguiſe of a Friend ; allowing them Guides, and acquainting them what paſſes were 
held both by the Romans and the Carthaginians, So Xenophanes having paſs'd the Roman 
Guards into Campania, went thence to rights to Annibal, and concluded an Alliance with 
him on the Terms following. That King Philip with the greateſt Fleet he could Equip (and 
he was thought able to ſet out two hundred Sail,) ſhould paſs over totaly, and ſpoil all the Sea- 
Coaſts, and to his power promote the War both by = and Land, That upon the concluſion A the 
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War, all Italy and the City Rome ſhouid be enjoy'd by the Carthaginians, rogether with all the 
Pillage and Booty, But in lieu thereof, after Italy was thus reduc'd, they ſhould tranſport their 
Forces into Greece, and wage War with ſuch Princes as it ſhould be found convenient, and that 
all thoſe Cities on the main Contment or Iſlands bordering on Macedonia, ſhould be annext to the 


Dominions of King Philip. 


XKXXIV., To this purport was the League between the Punick General, and theſe e acedornians ; 


with whom, to ſee the ſame Articles ratified by the King, he ſent back three Embaſſadours, 
Giſeo, Boſtar, and eHago z and all together they came to the aforeſaid Temple of Zuno La- 
cinia, where a Veſſel lay privately at Anchor to receive them ; but no ſooner were they put 
out to Sea, but the Roman Navy that lay to guard the ſhore of Calabria diſcover*d them, and 
Fulvius made out certain Corcyreans to fetch them in; at firſt the Macedonians endeavour'd 
to fly, but finding themſelves over-reacht in ſailing, yielded and were brought up to the 
Admiral, who demanding who they were ? whence they came ? and whither bound ? X:nophanes 
who had ſped ſo well by making a Lye before, made no great fcruple of Conſcience to frame 
another now, and told him, That being ſent from King Philip to the Romans, he came ro M. 
Valerius becarſe to him only he could paſs in ſafety, but could not get through Campania, that 
Region being ſo much beſet by the Enemy. But afterwards upon light of ſome in Czrthaginian 
Habit, they were ſuſpected to be Arnibals Agents, which was more confirm'd by their 
Speech when they were Examined; Then their Attendants being queſtioned apart, and 
threatned, diſcover'd the whole intrigue, and Arnibals Letters were taken containing the 
ſubſtance of the terms agreed upon between him and the King of Xacedonia; whereupon it 
was thought fit to ſend the Embaſladors and their Train to Rome, or to the Conſuls where- 
ever they ſhould happen to be; To which purpoſe five of the nimbleſt Gallies were ſelefted 
under the Conduct of L. Y aterius Antias, commanding him to put the Embaſſadours in ſe. 
veral Veſſels, and not ſuffer them to have any Communication one with the other. About 
the ſame time, A. Cornelius Mammula departing from his Province of Sardinia, gave an 
Account at Rome of the condition of that Iſland; That all the Inhabitants were inclinable to 
Sedition, and that Q. Mucius his Succeſſor, on his firſt Arrival, what with his paſſage by Sea, 
and the ill Air of the Country, was faln into a ſickneſs, not ſo dangerous as tedious, and therefore 
for a long time would not be able to manage the War ; That the Army there, though ſufficient to keep 
the place whilſt it rewain'd in Peace, would be too weak,, if once they broke out into an open Re- 
bellion, which ſeem'd to be threatned,, Upon which the Senate decreed, That ©. Fulvins Flac- 
cus ſhould levy five thouſand Foot and four hundred Horſe, and with all Expedition tran- 
ſport them into Sardinia, under ſuch Commander as he ſhould think fit, until ſuch time as 


' AMucins ſhould recover his health. The perſon pitcht upon was T. Manlins Torquatus, who 
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had twice been both Conſul and Cenſor, and in his Conſulſhip, had ſubdued theſe very Sar- 
dinians. Near the ſame time a Fleet from Carthage, Aſdrubal the Bald, Admital, bound for 
Sardinia, happen'd to be caſt by a Tempeſt on the Balearean Ifles, whereby their tacklirg 
was not only deſtroy'd, bnt their Hulks ſo much damag'd, that they were forc'd to hale 
their Ships on ſhore, and ſpent a great deal of time in refitting them, 

The War in /:aly ſince the Battel at Cannes, was flow and languiſhing, the ſtrength of the 
one party being broken, and the ſpirits of the other effeminated ; therefore in this dead Va- 
cation, the Campanians of their own heads began to contrive how to reduce the State of 
Cumes to their Obedience, firſt ſoliciting them to a revolt from the Romans, and when they 
ſaw that would not take, thought to catch them by a ſtratagem. All the Campanians were 
wont every year to ſolemnize a certain ſet Feaſt and Sacrifice at a place call'd Hanne ; now 
they gave notice unto the Cumans, that the whole Senate of Capua would reſort thither , re- 
queſting the Senate of Cumes to meet there alſo, to take meaſures for their common ſafety, and 
enter into a Leagne Offenſive and Defenſive, withal ſignifying, That they intended to have a 
Guard of Armed men there, to prevent any ſurprize or danger, either from the Romans or 
Carthaginiansz; The Cumans though they ſuſpected ſome Treachery, yet ſeem'd very well 
pleas'd at the Propoſal, thereby the better to colour their own deſign. The Roman Conſul 
T. Sempronius, having took a view of his Forces at Sinueſſa, where he appointed their Ren- 
dezvous, paſling the River Yulturnus, Encamp'd near Litermum, where whilſt they lay with- 
out Aftion with the Enemy, he daily Exercis'd his Men, that the raw Souldiers (for ſuch 
for the moſt part were the Voluntiers and _—_— that had been liſted) might learn to 
know their Ranks and their Poſtures, but the main thing the General aim'd at in theſe 
Trainings, was to bring them to Love, and agree with one another, and therefore Order'd 
the Lieutenant Generals and Colonels, That they ſhould not by upbraiding any man with bis paſt 
Condition, occaſion diſcord in the Army, but that the old Souldiers ſhould deſcend and be content to 
be equaliz'd with the young beginners, and theſe that were Freeborn not think, it any diſorace to be 
Comrades with the Volunteirs that had been Slaves, but rather that all ſhould count thoſe to be well 
deſcended and noble enough, whoever they be, whom the people of Rome hath intruſted with their 
eArms and their Enſigns, ſince the ſame neceſſity which had forced them ſo to do, ought to oblige 
them to make the beſt on't now "twas done, Nor were theſe good Documents more diligently 
preach'd by the Commanders, than praCtiz'd by the Souldiers ; fo that in ſhort time they 
were all ſo united in their AﬀeRtzons, that they ſeem'd altogether to have forgot what each 

mans 
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mans degree or condition was before he entred into the ſervice, and now lookt upon them- 
ſelves all as Brothers. Whilſt Gracchus was thus buſy in diſciplining his Army, Meſſengers 
' from the {umans acquaint him, what a kind of overture was made to them the other day from the 
Capyans, and what Anſwer they had return'd. That three dayes bence the Feaft was to be, and 
that not only all the Capuan Senate was to be there but their Army too, Gracchus Orders the 
Camans tO convey all that they had abroad in the Fields into the City, and to ſtay within 
theic Walls ; oo the Evening before the Feaſt marches to Cames, from which Hanne was but 
theee miles diſtant, whither the Campanzans, according to appointment, flockt in great mul- 
titudes, and not far from thence Afarcns eAlfins the Chief Magiſtrate at that time of C apua, 
lay cloſely Encamp'd with fourteen thouſand men ; but more buſy in preparing the Sacrifices, 
and contriving the intended ſurprize of the Cumans, than intent upon fortifying his Camp, 
or any other military action ; for three days ſpace this Feſtival Sacrifice continued at Hanne, 
celebrated always in the Evening, and ending before Midnight, which therefore Gracchus 
thought the beſt time to ſurprize them, and having. ſet a Guard at the Gates that none 
ſhould give them notice, the Souldiers being order'd to refreſh themſelves, and ſleep from 
Noon rill four a Clock, that they might as ſoon as it grew dark be ready to repair to their 
 Coloucs alittle before the firſt Watch, cauſes them to advance, and with a filent march 
came to {ine in the middle of the Night, ſeiz'd the Capuans Camp, entring at all the 
Ports at once, being negligently Guarded, Cutting to pieces many as they lay aſleep, and 
others unarm'd as they came from the Sacrifice; ln all there were ſlain that night above 
two thouland, together with their General ,2arins Alfius , and four and thirty Colours 
taken. | 

Grascchus having without loſing full an hundred men, made himſelf Maſter of the Enemies XXXVI, 
Camp, haſtned back to Cumes, for fear of Annibal, who lay above (apua at Tifata; nor did 
his foreſight deceivethim, for as ſoon as the news of this defeat came to Capua, Annmbal 
conſidering that this Army of the Romans conſiſted moſt of raw Souldiers and Bondflaves, 
concladed he ſhould find them ac Hanne, infolently over-joy'd with their ſucceſs, and buſy 
ia ſpoiling the dead, and loading themſelves with Pillage, and therefore with a flying Army 
came in all haſte on this ſide Capua, and ſuch of that City as he met flying,he ſent home with a 
Guard, and if they were wounded, in Waggons; but when he came to Cames, he found 
the Enemy gone, and nothing but marks of the ſlaughter and dead Bodies of his Allies lying 
all about upon the ground. Some advis'd him immediately to go on from thence to aſſault 
Cumes, which Annibal was willing enough to do, as being deſirous ſince he could not gain M 
Naples, to make himſelf Maſter of C#mes, being a Sea-Port Town as well as the other, yet 
becauſe his Souldiers came out in ſuch an hurry, that they brought nothing with them but 
their Arms, he thought it beſt at preſent to retreat to his Camp at Tifata ; but the next 
day overcome with the intreaties of the Campanians, taking with him all neceſſary prepara- 
tions for carrying on a Siege, he return'd towards Cxmes, and having plunder'd all the ad- 
jacent Country, Encamps within a mile of that City z where Gracchus {till continued, more 
for ſhame that he might not ſeem to abandon his Allies in their neceſſity, who craved pro- 
tection, and depended on his Aid, than for any confidence he had in his own Army as 
able to withſtand the whole Force of Azmbal; eſpecially ſince ſo it happen'd, that Fabins 
the other Conſul who lay at Cales, could not tranſport his Army over the River Yulturnus, 
being buſied firſt with going to Rome to repeat the Auſpices, and afterwards troubled with 
ſeveral Prodigies reported one after another, which when he went about to expiate, the 
Soothſayers declared was not like eaſily to be accompliſht. = 

Theſe occaſions hindring Fabius from coming up to his relief, Sempronius continued Be- XXXVIL 
fiedg'd ; and by this time ſeveral Engines of Battery were rais'd againſt him ; one mighty 
wooden Tower being erected againſt the Town, he ran up another to oppoſe it ſomewhat 
higher, uſing the Wall which of it ſelf was a good height, for its Platform or Foundation, 
having ſtcengthned it with ſtrong Poſts and Piles of Timber to bear up the ſaid Frame. 
From whence at ficſt they defended the Town with Stones, and lancing of Darts at the Afſ- 
failants, but at length ſeeing the other Turret brought up cloſe to the Wall, they flung 
Fire and abundance of combultible matter thereon, which forc'd thoſe that were in it to 
ſhifc for their Lives, and at the ſame time the Beſieged fallied out at two ſeveral Gates, 
routed the Enemics Guards, and beat them into their Camp; ſo as that day Anmbal was 
moce like one Beſieg*d himſelf, than laying Sicge unto others; There were fifteen hundred 
Carthaginians ſlain, and ſixty wanting but one taken Priſoners, as they were careleſly ſtand- 
ing under the Walls and upon the Out-guards, ſuſpeCting nothing leſs than a Sally out of th* 
Town. Before the Enemy covld recollef& themſelves, Gracchus ſounded a Retreat, and 
ſecured his men within the Walls. The next day Ar-mbal ſuppoſing the Conſul fluſht with 
this fucce(s. might be drawn to venture a pitcht Field, drew up his Army in Battalia, be- 
tween his Camp and the City, but when he ſaw no ſtirring from the uſual Guards, and that 
the Enemy. was not for raſh attempts, he retreated without having effected any thing, back 
to his old Poſt at Tifars, The ſame day the Siege was raiſed from before Cames, T. Sempro- 
mis Surnamed The Long, overcome Hanne the Carthaginian before Gramentum in Lucania, 
kil'd above two thoutang, and took one and forty Colours, and loſt but two hundred and 
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eighty of his own men; #arno being thus beat out of the Lucars Country, retired unto 
the Bruttians, CM. Valerins the Preztor retook by force of Arms three Towns of the Hir- i 
pins that had revolted from the Romans, and Beheaded Yercellius and Sicilins the Authors of ' | 
that Defection ; above a thouſand Priſoners he ſold for Slaves, gave the reſt of the plynder | 
to the Souldiers, and brought his Army back to Cumes, [ 

XXXVIIL By this time the five Ships that had on Board the Embaſſadours of Macedonia, and of Ann- [ 
bal taken Priſoners, as was before-mentioned, being got about from the Aariatick to the 
Fuſcan Sea, almoſt round the whole Coaſt of Jraly, as they fail'd by Cumes, Gracchus not 
knowing whether they were Friends or Enemies, ſent out part of his Fleet to meet them, 
and when they had Hal'd and knew one another, underſtanding the Conſul was.at Cumes, 
they put into that Port, and gave both the Priſoners and their Letters into his hands, who 
having read their Papers, ſent them ſealed up to Rome by an Expreſs by Land, but Order'd 
the Embaſladours to be carried by Sea, who arriv'd there almolt as ſoon as the Poſt, and 
vpon their Examination confirm'd the truth of that which their Writings purported, The 
Senate was not a little ſtartled to think of being plung'd into a eHacedomian War, when 
they were ſcarce able to weather ont that with the Garthaginians, yet ſo far were they from 
deſpaicing, that immediately they began to conſult how they ſhould firſt invade the Enemy 
at home, and fo divert them from coming into /:aly. And to that purpoſe, having ſecu- 
red the Embaſſadours in Chains, and fold their Attendants for Slaves, they decreed that 
twenty Ships ready fitted up ſhould be added to theſe five and twenty that Yalerius had, 
which, with the five Ships that brought in the Ambaſladours, making in all a Navy of fifty 
Sail, looſed from Oſtia, and arrived at Tarentum ; where Q_Fulvius was appointed Admi- 
ral, and having taken on Board thoſe Souldiers which lay there under the Command of L. 
eApuſtius, Varro's Lieutenant General, was with that Fleet and thoſe Forces, order'd not 
only to Cruiſe up and down for the ſecurity of /raly, but to inquire what poſture the Mace- 
donians were in ? and if they found them preparing for War, then to give immediate no- 
tice to 27. YValerins, who in that caſe was to leave his Army to the Command of Apuſtius, 
and go in perſon to the Fleet, and by making a deſcent into Macedonia, hold Philip in 
play at home; to maintain this Navy, and carry on the Macedonian War, that money was 
imployed, which before was to have been repaid to King Hero, who alſo of his own ge- 
neroſity furniſht them with two hundred thouſand 2fodrs of Wheat, and one hundred thou- 
ſand of Barly. 

XXXIX, Whilſt theſe preparations were making, one of thoſe Ships that had been taken and ſent 
to Rome, made her eſcape, agd got home to King Philip, by which he underſtood that his 
Embaſſadours and Letters were taken ; but being {till ignorant what terms they had made 
with A4:nbal, diſpatches another Embaſly, viz. Heraclitus Surnam'd Scotins, Crito Berrans, | 
and Sofitheus Magnes, who got thither and return'd in ſafety, but in the mean time the | 
Summer was ſpent, and ſo the King could do nothing this Year, of ſo great importance 
was the taking of that ſmall Bark where the Embaſladours were, that it diverted for the 
preſent an imminent War. Fab:us having at length expiated the before-mentioned Prodi- 
gies, paſſes the River Yulturnus, and thence forwards, the two Conſuls aCt in ConjunCtion, 
and retake Combulteria, and Trebula, and Saticula , Cities that had revolited to Anmbat, 
whoſe Garriſons and abundance of Camparnians were there made Priſoners. At Nola the 
Senate was for the Romans (as in the year before.) but the Commons fgr Arnnibal, and Ca- 
bals held for cutting off their principal Citizens, and ſurrendring the Town to him; to 
prevent which, Fabins drew his Forces between Capua and Anmbal (who lay Encamp'd at 
Tifata) and fortified himſelf on Mount Yeſuvins where Claudius lay before, and ſent 27. 

Marcellus the Pro-Conſul, with what Forces he had, to keep Garriſon at Nola. 

XL. In Sardinia, T, eHanlins apply*d himſelf to manage publick Afﬀairs which had been neg- 
lected ever ſince Q. Mucins the Pretor had been taken very ill; for after he had drawn the 
Gallies on ſhore, and arm'd all the Mariners for Land Service, and receiv'd the Army into 
his cbarge from the Prztor, he having then in all two and twenty thonſand Foot, and 
twelve hundred Horſe, march'd with them into the Enemies Country, and Encamp'qd not 
far from the place where Hampſicoras*s Army lay, but he himſelf at that time was gone 
amongſt the Pellidians (a people of Sardinia) to muſter their youth for recruiting his For- 

ces, and his Son Hroſtus was then left Commander in Chief, who being a raſh young man, 
inconfiderately ventur*'d upon a Battel, and was routed, three thouſand of his men kilPd, 
and near three hundred taken alive, the reſt of the Army fled ſcatter'd through the Fields, | 
and at laſt gather'd up towards a City named Corus, the Metropolis of that Region, whi- 
ther *twas reported their General was fled before them. This Victory had put an end to 
the War in Sardinia, had not the Punick Fleet under eAſdrubal, which the Tempeſt drove 
upon the Balearean Iſlands, now arriv'd ſeaſonably to buoy up the Iſlanders to freſh Rebel- 
lion ; upon the news of their Arrival, Maniszs betook himſelf to Caraleis, whereby Hamp- 
ſicora had an opportunity of joining with 4ſdruba!, who having landed his Sonldiers, and | 
ſent back his Fleet to Carthage, march'd under the Guidance of Hampſicora, to Forage the 
Territories of thoſe that continued in obedience to the Romans, and was like to have come 
UP as far as Caraless, if Marlins going out with his Army againſt him, had not reſtrain'd 
| their 
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their extravagant plundering. Firſt they Encamp*d near each other, then Picqueerings and. 


ſoine ſmall Skirmiſhes followed, at laſt they drew into the Field and fought a pitcht Battel 
for four hours together, As for the Sardenians they ſignified little, being always uſed to 
be beaten, but the Carthaginians ſteod to't ſtoutly, but at laſt ſeeing the Sardinians all about 


them either lie dead, or running away, they alſo gave ground, and .the Romans wheeling 


about that Wing which had routed the Sardinians, hem'd them in, and then it was rather a 
{laughter than a fight ; twelve thouſand of the Enemy were kilPd, and of Sardinians and 
Punicks together , three thouſand and ſix hundred taken, with ſeven and twenty Co- 
lours. 

That which moſt ſignaliz'd the Victory, was the taking of General Aſdrubal, and Mags 
and Hanne, two Noblemen-of Carthage; ago was of the Barchine Family, and near re- 
lated to Annibal, Hanno the perſon that ſtirr'd np the Sardinians to Rebellion, and the un- 
doubted Author of that War; nor was the Field leſs famous for the loſs of the Sardinian 
Generals, for both Hampſicora's Son Hioſtys was kill'd upon the ſpot, and Hampſicora him- 
ſelf lying with a few Horſe, hearing (after all the reſt of the ſad Tydings) of the Death 
of his Son, in the Night, that no body might prevent him, made away himſelf. The reſt 
Look ſhelter as they had done formerly, in the City Cornus, but eXanlins inveſting it with 
his Vittorious Army, ſoon made himſelf Maſter thereof z after which other Towns that 
had join'd with Hampſicora and the Carthaginians, ſent Hoſtages, and ſurrendred themſelves; 
upon whom Afarlwus ſet a Fine of ſo much money for his Souldiers pay, and ſo much Corn, 
according to every ones ability and offence, and then return'd with his Army to Caraleis, 
and from thence to Rome, giving the Senate an account that Sardinia was wholly ſubdued, 
and delivering the money raiz'd, to the Quzſtors, the Corn to the Xdiles, and the Prifon- 
ers to Fulvizs the Pretor. Much about this time the other Prztor T. Otacilius failing from 
Lilybeum into Africk, and having walted the Carthaginian Territories, upon news of Aſdru- 
bals being gone from the Balearear Iſles, haſtned back for Sardinia, and by the way met 
with the Enemies Fleet going home; of whom (after a ſlight Engagement) he took ſeven, 
with all the Seamen thereunto belonging, -and the reſt for fear were ſcatter'd as if it had 
bzena a Tempeſt all over the Sea. Now alſo Bomilcar with certain Bands of Souldiers for 
recruits, and forty Elephants, and good ſtore of Proviſions, arriv'd at Locris from Carthage ; 
App. Claudius had a mind to ſurprize him, and in Order thereunto, making a ſpeedy march 
to Meſſina, under pretence of viſiting the Province, puts over to Locris with the Tide, . but 
Bomilcar was gone before into the Bruttians Country to Hanne, and the Inhabitants of Lo- 
cris (hut their Gates againſt the Romans, ſo that Claudius after all his preparation and toil, 
return'd to Meſſina without having effected any thing. This Summer e Xarcellus from his 
Garriſon at Nola, made frequent incurſions upon the Hirpins and Candine Sammnites, and made 
ſuch havock there with Fire and Sword, as renew'd the remembrance of the Sammtes old 
loſſes and devaſtations. 

Whereupon they ſent Embaſſadours to Anmbal, who thus accoſted him. We have beer 
Enemies, May it pleaſe your Excellency ! to the people of Rome ;, firſt by our ſelves as long as our 
own Arms and Forces were able to defend us ; and when we found theſe too weak, we join'd with 
King Pyrrhus, and being by him abandon'd, were forc'd to ſubmit to a Peace on pure neceſſity, 
wherein we have continued almoſt fifty years, until your coming into ltaly ; whoſe valour and ſuc- 
ceſs were not more prevalent with us, than your ſingular humanity and kindneſs, in reſtoring our 
people when taken Priſoners, and altogether hath rendred us ſo firm to your Intereſt, that we be- 
liev'd, as long as you were ſafe, and owr Friend, we needed not to ſland in dread of the people 
of Rome, no, nor of the Gods themſelves (were it lawſul ſo to ſpeak,) though they had been never 
ſo angry againſt us; yet moſt certain it ts, That whilſt you are not only ſafe and viftorious, but 
preſent too, and almoſt near enough to hear the Cries of our Wives and Children, and ſee our Houſes 
all on a flame ; we have this Summer been ſo lamentably haraſs'd as if it had been Marcellus, and 
not our Friend the mighty Annibal, that won that glorious Vittory at Cannz; and the Romans 
already boaſt, that you are only good at the firſt puſh, and ever after, like a Bee that hath ſpent its 


ſting, grow dull and droniſh, and can do no more Execution, For well nigh an hundred years 
' bave we wazed War with theſe Romans, without the aid of any Foreign Commander or Army, ex- 


cept only two years time, when Pyrrhus rather reinforc'd himſelf with our Souldiers, than defended 
us with his : We ſhall not therefore boaſt our ſucceſſes, how we vanquiſht two Conſuls and two 
Conſular Armies, and made them paſs under the ignominious yoke ; nor any thing elſe that happend 
to us joyful or bonourable, but even our greateſt diſaſters and calamities in thoſe dayes, we can res 
peat with leſs indignation, than the miſeries which at preſent we ſuffer. Then famous Diftators with 
their Generals of Horſe, two Conſuls with their compleat Armies and Banners aiſplaid entred our 
Territories, and when they ſent out to Forage our Fields, "twas in ſtrong Parties not without their 
Scouts before, to diſcover dangers, and good reſerves to aſſiſt them on any occaſion, but now we are 
expoſed as 4 prey to one only Garriſon, and that but a ſmall one, left for the Guard of Nola ; now 
they do not come in Regimental Order, or form of War, to deſtroy us, but like Thieves and Rob- 
bers they over-run all our Borders as boldly and negligently, as if- they were wandering in their own 
Roman Territories ; and the reaſon of ſuch their confidence is becauſe your Excellency does not pro- 
tefÞ us, and our luſty youth, which if they were at home would ſecure us, are drawn out into your 
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Service , But we muſt be altogether ignorant of you and your Army , if we ſhould not be fully 
perſwaded, that you, who we know have routed and cut to pieces ſo many Roman Armies, are eaſily 
able to ſuppreſs theſe vagrant Pilferers who ftraggle about withont their Colours, whither ſoever the 
vain hope of booty draws them z, they themſelves would ſoon become a prey to a Party of your Numi- 
dians; ard thereby at once you might ſecure us with a Garriſon, and deſiroy that of the Ene- 
mics at Nola, in caſe you judge not us (whom you have thought worthy to be your Confederates) 
ſimice we have caſt our ſelves under your protettion, unworthy to be defended. 


Hereto Anmbal made Anſwer. That the Hirpins and Samnites were too quick,, and hud-_ 


led up things altogether, which ought to have preceeded each other ;, for at one and the ſame time 
they ſhew- their grievances, and deſire a Guard, and complain of being left undefended and neglet- 
ed; but they [ould firſt have remonſtrated their damage or danger, then requeſted a Guard, and 
when that was- denied, and not before, they would have bad grounds to ſay they had in vain im- 
plored his aſſiſtance. However he promiſed them, that though he would not draw his Enemies into 
their Countries, meerly becauſe he would not be burthenſome to his Allies, yet he would march into 
the next Quarters belonging to the Romans Confederates, and by plundering them both enrich his 
own men, and with the terrour of his advance ſet their Enemies far enough from them. And as to 
the Roman War in general, as the Battel of Thraſymenus was more noble than that of Trebia, 
and the Field of Cannz more memorable than that of Thraſymenus, ſo he doubted not but to ob- 
feure the Renown of Cannz, by a yet greater and more glorious Viftory. With which Anſwer, 
and honourable rewards he diſiniſs'd the Embaſſadours. Leaving a Garriſon at Tifata, he 
advanc'd with the reſt of the Army towards Nola, and in his march, Hanne with the Re- 
cruits ſent from Carthage, and the Elephants, join'd him, having paſs*'d through the Brutiarn 
Country. But after he had pitcht his Tents not far from Nola, upon Enquiry. he found 
all things much different from what the Embaſſadours had related ; for Marcellus was fo 
prudent, that he had left nothing to Fortune, nor by raſh Conduct gave the leaſt advantage 
to the Enemy; He never us'd to fend abroad Parties to Forage, but Scouts were before 
them, and good Reſerves to ſecure their Retreat, and indeed had manag'd all his Afﬀairs 
as cautiouſly as if Arnibal were actually preſent z but now he had notice he was indeed a 

proaching, he kept all his Forces cloſe within the Walls, and ordered the Senators of Nola 
to walk up and down upon the Works, and obſerve the Enemies motion. Hanno coming 
up very cloſe to view the Town, calld to two of them, Herennius Baſſus, and Hierius Pe- 
zrixs, and invited them to a Parley; and they (with leave from Afarcellus) going forth, 
ſpoke to them by an Interpreter, Magnifying the YValour and Fortune of Annibal, and undey- 
valuing the majeity of the people of Rome, as being now in its Wane, and declining equally with 
their j bo org but if both ſides were in thoſe reſpetts ſtill equal, as heretofore they had been, yet 
any that bad felt how grievous the Roman Government was to their Allies, and on the comrary, 
how kind and indulgent Annibal bad been even 10 all the Priſoners he took, of the Latine 2\ ations, 


muFt needs deſire and prefer the Carthaginians Friendſhip, before that of the Romans. That if 


both Conſuls with their e Armies were at Nola, they would be no more a match for Annibal, thax 
they were at Cannz; and how vain was it then to think, that one Prator, with but a ſew raw 
Souldiers, could ſecure them ? That it would more concern them, than Annibal, whether the Town 
were his by Surrender or by Storm ;, for his it would certainly be as well as Capua and Nuceria, 
but what odds there was between the Fortune of the former and latter of thoſe places, they, who lay 
almoſt in the middle between them both, could not be ignorant : That he not for Omens-fake, men- 
tion the conſequences, if they were ſubdued by aſſault ;, but this he could promiſe them, that if they 
would yield up the Town and Garriſon, no other ſhould preſcribe the terms of the League between 
them and Annibal but themſelves. 

To this Herennins Baſſus anſwer*d, That there had now for many years been an Alliance and 
firm Friendſhip between the people of Rome and the Nolans, of which neither of them to this very 
day had any cauſe to repent and that for their own part, if they had been inclinable to change 
fraes, and make their Faith follow the meaſures of Fortune, yet the ſame was new too late ; for 
had they intended to yield to Annibal, s: ſhould have been before they had call'd in a Roman Gar- 
riſon with whom now they communicated all Councils, and lookt upon them to have as much intereſt 
in the City as themſelves, and therefore reſolv'd to run all hazards with thoſe who were come ths- 
ther for their proteftion. This Conference daſht Arnmbals hopes of gaining Nola by Treache- 
ry, therefore encompaſſes it round with his Forces, that he might at once ſtorm it in all 
parts. But Marcellus having drawn up his Forces within the Gate, when he ſaw they came 
up near the Wall, allies out with a mighty ſhout. At the firſt Charge ſome of the Enemy 
were beat back and cut off, but afterwards drawing together from all parts, a moſt 
fierce Fight began with equal Forces, and undoubtedly it might have prov'd memorable 
at the firſt rate, had not a violent ſtorm of rain parted them ; fo that after a ſhort bout, ſer- 
ving only to whet their Courage on both ſides, they were forced to retreat, the Romans 
into the City, and the Puricks to their Camp ; of the latter there were not above thirty 
ſlain, and moſt of them at the firſt irruption. The Romans loſt not a man. The rain con- 
tinuing all that night, and part of the next day, kept them, though eager on both ſides to 
decide the matter within their Works. On the day following 4»1bal ſent part of his For- 
ces to Forage the adjacent Country belonging to the Town z which as ſoon as e Farcelhns 
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underſtood, he drew out of the City, and offer*d Battel, nor did Annibal refsſe itz There 


was about a Mile between the City and the Camp, on which they fought, for all the Coun- 
try round about Nola conſiſts of open Champaia Ground. The ſhout ſet up by both ſides, 
cauſed the neareſt of theſe Troops that were ſent a plundering, to return and ſhare in the 
Battel ; The No/ans offer'd themſelves to augment the Rowan Army, but Marcellus applaud- 
ing their forwardneſs, order'd them to remain for a Reſerye, and carry off the wounded 
men, but forbear Engaging, unleſs he gave them a Signal. 

The Fight was doubtful, the Generals Encouraging their men, as much as *twas poſſible ; 
and the Souldiers came on as reſolutely ; Marceljus bids hi T; roops Charge home the Enemy, 
the very ſame Enemy whom they worſted but the other day, and but a while ago made run at Cumes, 
and who he himſelf, though then General of another Army, had laſt year ; View from before this 
City Nola, that at preſent, part of them were abſent a plundering in the Country, and for thoſe 
that were here, they were effeminated by Campanian Luxury, having been rioting a whole Winter 
together with Wine and Wenches, and all kind of Debauchery ;, That their former ſtrength and 


vigour was gone, thoſe ſtout able Bodies and couragions minds decay'd, with which they paſsd the 


Pyrenzan Hl, and overcame the ſteep Cliffs of the Alps; Theſe are but the Reliques, the out- 
ward Images of thoſe brave Fellows, ſo degenerate, ſo enfeebled, that they can ſcarce ſupport their 
Arms, or with fainting Limbs wield their Weapons ;, That Capua had been no leſs fatal to Annibal 
than Cannz ro the Romans ; There bis Warlike (ourage was ſmother'd, there his Military Diſci- 
pline loſt ; there the glory of his paſt attions buried , and all his hopes blaſted for the future. 
Whilſt Marcellus to ey his own mens Courage, vupbraided thus the Enemy, Anmbal bim- 
ſelf reproach'd them with yet more bitter refleCtions ; 7 acknowledge (ſays he) the ſame 
Arms, and the ſame Standards which I ſaw and had with me at Trebia, at Thraſymenus, and 
laſt of all at Cannz, but T muſt avow that I brought not the ſame Souldiers out of Capua, that I car- 
ried in to Winter there, What ? Do you now make a great buſineſs on't to Encounter a Roman 
Lientenant, and hardly ſuſtain the Charge of one Legion and petty Squadron , when two. whole 
Conſulary Armies were never wont to ſtand before you ? Can you with any patience endure, that 
Marcellus with a few raw new-rais'd Forces, and Nolan eAuxiliaries, ſhould thus a ſetond 
time brave and challenge us to a Battel? Where is that Souldier of mine, who unhors'd the Conſul 
Flaminins, and cut off his Head? Where's that brave Fellow that nail'd their other Conſul L. 


Paulus ro the ground at Cannz? Are / ns Swords blunted ? Or are your ſtrong Nerves cramp'd, 


and your right hands benum'd or Palſy ſtruck? Or what other Prodigy hath befaln you ? You, that 
thouah much inferiour in numbers, have always been wont to cut to pieces multitudes, will you now 
yo:s are much the more numerous, ſuffer your ſclues to be baffled by a few ? You bounc'd and talk'd 
high, how you would ſtorm the Walls of Rome it ſelf, if any would but lead you on; ſee now a 
l-ſſer piece of ſervice before your, here would I firſt make trial of your ſtrength and Courage; Go on, 
make your ſelves Maſters of this Nola, a Town ſitnate in an open Plain, defended neither by Sea 
nor River; and when you have loaded your ſelves with the ſpoils of that opulent City, I will from 
thence lead you whitherſoever you pleaſe, or elſe follow you. 


KLY, 


But neither his Reproaches nor his Encouragements could raiſe their Spirits, for being XLVI. 


every where beat back, and giving ground, and the Romazs therewith the more animated, 
as well as with the Exhortations of their General, and the ſhouts of their Friends the No- 
lans, the Carthaginians in fine betook them to their Heels, and were beat into their Camp. 
Which the Roman Souldiers would fain have preſently attacqu'd, but Marcellus thought it 
more fit to ſound a Retreat, and brought them back to Nola, where they were receiv'd 
with great Joy, and the Congratulations even of the Commons, who before were more in- 
clinable to the Carthaginians, There were lain that day above five thouſand of the Ene- 
my, ſix hundred taken, with nineteen Standards, and two Elephants, beſides four that 
were kill'd in the Fight. The Romans loſt not full a thouſand men, The next day was 
ſpent (as it were by conſent) in burying their dead ; Marcellus cauſed all the ſpoils of the 
Enemy to be burnt in a mighty Pile as a Sacrifice to Yulcan; The day following one thou- 
ſand two hundred ſeventy and two Horſe, part 7 umidians and part Spaniards (upon fome 
diſpnit I believe, or in hopes of better pay) deſerted Arnibal and fled to Marcellus z and 
did the Romans very faithful and ſtout ſervice afterwards in that War, and after the ſame 
was over, had for their reward large quantities of Lands in their own reſpective Countries 
given them, Arnmibal having ſent back Hanno among(t the Brutrzs, marches with his own 
Forces to take up Winter-Qunarters in Apulia, and Encamp'd near Arps, Of which Q. Fa- 
bius having advice, cauſed Proviſions to be carried from Nola and Naples to the Camp 
above Sueſſi«la, and having ſtrengthned rhe Works, and left a ſufficient Force to defend it 
all Winter, be himſelf, with the groſs of his Army, advanc'd nearer {apa, and waſted 
all the Territories thereunto belonging with Fire and Sword, fo much, that the Caprans, 
though with no great Confidence of their ſtrength, were enforc'd to come out of the City, 
and Encamp before it in the open Plain z They were in all fix thouſand ſtrong, but rhe 
Foot not conſiderable for ſervice , their Cavalry was better , and therefore they endea- 
vour'd to provoke the Enemy to Horſe-Skirmiſhes. 


Among(t many noble Campanians that ſerv'd on Horſeback, there was one Cerrings Fubel- XLVIL' 


lius, Surnam'd Tavurea, a very ſtout man, ſo that when he ſery'd in the Roman Army, there 
was 
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was never a Cavalier counted his match but Claudius Aſeliu. This Gallant therefore having 
a good while rode picqueering and ſurveying the Enemies Troops, at laſt having made fi- 
lence, inquired where Claudius Aſellus was ? For (quoth he) ſince he was wont to contend 
with me #n words which was the beſt man , let him now come out and decide it with his Arms; and 
either give the ſpoils of Honour if he be vanquiſht, or bear them away if he prove Pittor ? This 
being told eſellus, he only ſtaid to ask the Conſuls Fave to go out to fight this Challenger 
which being granted, he preſently Arms and Mounts, and being advanc'd up to the Ene- 
mies Our-guards, calls upon Taurea by name, and bids him come forth when he durſt to the 
Encounter. To be Spectators of this Combate, the Romans were come out of their Camp 
in great numbers, and the Capuars filPd both the Rampire and the Wall of the City. Aﬀter 
the Champions had interchang'd a few daring Speeches to ſet off the Action, they clapt 
Spurs to their Horſes, direting at each other the deadly points of their Spears ; but ha- 
ving open ground enough, they avoided each other, and feem'd like to protradt the Com- 
bate a good while without giving or receiving any wound, Whereupon the Capuan told the 
Roman, This would be but a trial of Skill between their Horſes, which was the moſt nimble and 


bet manag'd;, not a deciſion which of the Riders was the ſtouteſt and moſt valiant, unleſs they rode 


off that plain ground into the hollow way that was hard by, where having no liberty to ſhuffle or 
evade, they muſt of neceſſity come to handy gripes and cloſe together, He had ſcarce ſo toon ut- 
ter*d the words, but Claudius turn'd his Horſe head, and rode into the narrow way, but 
T aurea fiercer with his Tongue than his hands, cry'd out, Of all things in the World, [ care 
not to meddle with an Aſs (alluding to his Antagoniſts name) #2 a Dutch, and ſo rode away, 
which ſaying thence forwards became a by-word amonglt Country people ; Claudius having 
rid a pretty while up and down the hollow Lane without meeting his Enemy, comes back 
into the Plain, and loading his Adverſary with a thouſand Reproaches for his Cowardize, 
return'd victorious with greatJoy and Congratulation to the Camp. Some Annals add to this 
Horſe-Combat a ſtrange Circumſtance,and indeed wonderful if true (as by the common opini- 
on it is counted no lets) viz, That Claudine purſuing after Taurea when he fled to the City, 
entred with him at one Gate ſtanding open, and rode out clear at another, unhurt;, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of the Enemy. 

After this the Camps were quiet, and the Conſul remov'd ſomewhat further off the 
Town, that the Capuars might have liberty to ſow their Fields, nor did he ſpoil their Corn, 
till it was grown up in the Blade fit for his Horſe ; and then he cut it down and carried it 
away to the Camp at Seſſula ; he gave Order to M. Clanains the Pro-Conſul, that re- 
taining at Nola a Garriſon ſufficient ro ſecure the place, he ſhould diſmiſs the reſt of his 
Forces, and fend them home to Rome, that they might no longer be a burthen to their Al- 
lies, and a Charge to the Common-wealth, T. Gracchus having drawn the Legions that 
were at Cumes unto Laceria in Apulia, diſpatcht them from thence for Brunduſium, under the 
Conduct of 2. Yalerins the Pretor, commanding him to ſecure the Salenrine Coalt, and 
provide all things neceſſary againſt Php and the Macedonian War. Towards the end of 
this Summer, arriv*d Letters from the two Scrpro's, giving an account what great and for- 
tunate Exploits they had perform'd in Spain, But that their Souldiers eArrears were very + 
great, and Cloth: and Corn, and indeed all things wanting both for the Army and the Fleet ;, as 
for their pay, if the Exchequer were low, they would find ſome courſe to raiſe it from the Spani- 
ards, but the other neceſſaries muſt be ſent from Rome, for otherwiſe they would neither ſupport 
the Army, nor retain the Province in Obedience, Thele Letters read, there was not one of 
the Senators but acknowledg'd, that both what they wrote was true, and that they deſired no 
more than was fit and reaſonable; but then again they conſidered, what great Forces they 
already had to maintain both at Land and Sea, ard how a new Fleet mult preſently be 
firted out, if the Macedonian War went on ; That as for Sicily and Sardinia, which before 
the War brought in conſiderable Taxes to the Treaſury, they were now ſcarce able to 
maintain thoſe Souldiers that *twas neceſſary to keep there in Garriſon ; That therefore 
the only way they had at preſent to ſupply the publick Charge, was by the Tribute laid up- 
on their own Citizens and Subjects ; but as the number of thoſe that were to pay the ſame, 
was extreamly diminiſht by the late mighty ſlaughters at Thraſymenus and Canne, fo thoſe 
few that were leſt, if burthen'd by too many ExaCtions and payments, would periſh and 
be undone another way ; fo that if the Commonwealth could not be ſupported by Credit, 
and borrowing of money, ſhe was not like to bear up by her own Revenue; The Reſulc 
was, That Fabius the Pretor ſhould Aſſemble all the people together, and remon#rare to them 
the publick neceſſities, and earneſtly preſs all ſuch as were grown rich by farming the City- Revenues, 
that they would for a while lend part of their Eftates to the publick, from whence they had rais'd 
them, and ſurniſh the Spaniſh Army with neceſſaries out of their private Pockets, upon condition to 
be repaid as ſoon as there was (aſh in the Exchequer, before any other publick Creditors, The Pre- 
tor accordingly ſtated the matter in the Common-Hall, and alſo appointed a day when he 
would fit to: receive Propoſals and Subſcriptions for Cloths and Corn-for the Spaniſh Souldi- 
ers, and other neceſlaries for the Fleet. 

When the day came, three Societies, of nineteen perſons a piece, preſented themſelves 


as Undertakers, if they might be granted theſe two requeſts ; The firſt, That for three years 
next 
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next there might be no other Farmers of the publick Revenues but themſelves ; The other , That 
whatſoever they ſhipped, if taken by the Enemy, or caſt away by ſtorm, the Commonwealth ſhould 
bear the loſs and a:low for it, both which being condeſcended unto, they undertook the Afﬀair, 
and thus were the common concerns adminiſtred by the private moneys of particular Ci- 
tizens, ſuch were the manners of that Age, and ſo great the affeion of all ranks of men 
co their Country ; what they generouſly undertook, they faithfully provided, nor was any 
thing wanting, more than if the Exchequer had been as full as ever it was. When theſe 
ſupplies arriv'd 1n Spain, the Town of 1Il;turgum, becauſe it had revolted to the Romans, was 
Beleaguer'd by 4ſdrabal, and Mago, and Amilcar the Son of Bomilcar 3 but between theic 
three Camps the two Scipio's forc'd a paſlage, not without a ſtout oppolition and great 
ſlaughter, and reliev'd the City with Corn which they much wanted, bidding the Townſ. 
men defend their own Walls with the ſame Courage as they ſhould ſee the Romans on their behalf 
attacque the Enemy ; who accordingly prepared chiefly to aſſault that Leaguer where Aſdru. 


bal commanded, but the other two Carthaginian Generals perceiving their drift, drew thi- ' 


ther likewiſe; and ſo altogether ſallied out of their Works to Battel. They were in all 
ſixcy thouſand ſtrong, and the Romans not above ſixteen thouſand. Yet the latter obtain'd 
ſo clear a Victory , that they ſlew more of the Enemy than themſelves were in number 

took above three thouſand men, and near a thouſand Horſes, together with fifty nine Stan- 
dards, and kilPd five Elephants in the Fight. The ſame day they made themſelves Maſters 
of all the three Camps. The Stege of 7liturgs being thus raiſed, the Panick Armies march'd 
to Aſſault the Town Jrcibil;, having recruited their Companies out of that Province (as 
being a Nation of all others moſt eager of War, where there is good pay or hopes of Pil- 
lage, and at that time abounding with Iuſty young men.) There a ſecond Field was 
fought, with like Fortune as before on either ſide; For of the Carthaginians there were ſlain 
above thicteen thouſand, more than three thouſand taken Priſoners, with forty two Colours 
and nine Elephants, Then almoſt all the ſeveral Nations of Spain revolted to the Romans 
and the Actions perform'd that Summer in Spaiz were far more great and glorious than 
thoſe in /caly. 


DECADE II. BOOK IV. 


The EexrTome. 


4, 5, &c. Hieronymus King of the Syracufians (whoſe Granaſather Hiero had been a ſpecial Friend to the Romans) 
revolts to the Carthaginians, and for his Pride and Cruelty is murtber'd by his own Subjefts. 14, &c. T. Sempro- 
nius the Pro-Con(ul fights Hanno and the Carrhaginians, and overcomes them, chiefly by the good ſervice of the Bonds 
men, whom thereupon he Enſranchiſed. 33, &c. Claudius Marcellus befieges Syracuſe #n Sicily, that Iſland being 
almoſt wholly revolted to the Carthaginians. 40. War Proclaim'd againſt the King of Macedonia, who being in a 
Battel by night near Apollonia, routed and put to flight, returns into his own Country, half his Army having loſt 
their Arms, and Valerivs the Pretor is ſent to proſecute that War. 41, &c. The Aftions of the two Scipio's 33 
Spain againſt the Carthaginians related. 48. Syphax King of the Numidians 3s taken into Alliance with the 
Romans, but being overcome by Maſſaniſſa King of the Maſſylians (who took part with the Carthaginians) be 
paſſed over into Spain to the Scipio's, with conſiderable Forces, landing amongft the Maurafii, over againſt Cadiz, 

' where the narrow Sea parts Africk and Spain. 49. A League is alſo made with the Celtiberians, and the Ro- 
mans ſend to them for Auxiliaries, the firſt Mercenary Forces that ever appeared in a Roman Camp. 


Aſſiſtants and Guides, attempts the Grecian Colonies in thoſe parts, who continued 

the more firm to their Alliance with the Romans, becauſe they ſaw the Bruttss 

(whom they both hated and feared) had alceady taken part with the Carthaginians, He be- 
gan with Rhegium, where he ſpent ſeveral days to little purpoſe. In the mean time the In- 
habitants of Locri, were getting in their Corn, Fewel, and all other neceſſaries out of the 
Fields into their City, that there might be nothing left abroad to ſupply the Enemy ; Thus 
daily more and more going out on that occaſion, there were at laſt no more left within than 
were imploy'd in repairing the Walls and Gates, and carrying Darts and all forts of Ar- 
tillery to he ſtor'd up in the Towers and Bullwarks. Whereupon Amilcar ſent forth a 
Party of Horſe againſt that mixt multitude of all Ranks and Ages, which were ranging 
about the Country for the moſt part unarm'd, but gave expreſs Orders xot to hurt any perſon, 
but only ſtop them from flying back to the City , he himſelf for the preſent Encamp'd on an high 
Ground, whence he could view the City and all the Country round about, and thence 
Commanded a Regiment of the Bruttis to go near the Walls, and call out ſome of the 
| Ddd principal 


Hs being return'd out of {{ampania to the Bruttis, and making uſe of them for his 
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principal Inhabitants to a Parley, and by promiſing them &mba!*s Friendſhip , perſwade 
them to ſurrender the City. Art firſt they would give no Credit to any thing the Brurrss 
ſaid, bur when they diſcover'd the Punick Army on the Hills, and underſtood by ſome few 
that got back, that all the reſt of the multitude abroad, were in the Enemies power ; then 
overcome wich fear, they promis'd to conſult their people abont the overture; who being 
preſently Aſſembled, the Rabble were all deſirous of a Change and a new Alliance, thoſe 
who had Relations abroad intercepted, had their minds bias'd as much as if they had pi- 
ven Hoſtages, ſome few that ſilently were for a conſtant maintaining their Fidelity, durſt 
rather wiſh, than publickly plead for it, ſo as they all agreed in outward appearance to 
yield up the place to the Carthaginians, having firſt privately Embarqu'd L. Aris the Cap- 
tain of the Garriſon, and what Romar Souldiers he had, on Veſlels that lay in the Haven, 
to the end they might be tranſported to Rieginm, Then they admitted Amilcar and his For- 
ces into the Town, upon Condition That there ſhould preſently be a League concluded on terms 
indifferent for both Parties. But that promiſe was not very well perform'd, becauſe Amilcar 
charg'd them with having fraudulently diſmiſs'd and ſuffer'd the Romans to eſcape; which 
the Locrians endeavour'd to excuſe, by alledging that they ran away, and they could not 
helpit. And a Party of Horſe was ſent to purfue them, if by chance either the Tide might 
cauſe any of the Veſſels to ſtay in the Current of the [tceight, or drive them on ſhore; but 
though they did not overtake them, yet they had ſight of other Ships croſſing from Xeſſina 
to Rhegium, being Roman Forces ſent by Clanudius the Pretor to ſecure that City with a Gar- 
riſon; whereupon the Enemy preſently withdrew from before Rhegiam, 

The Terms allow'd the Locrians by Arnnibal's Command were theſe, That they ſhould live 
under their own Laws and Cuftoms, That the City ſhould be free for the Carthaginiars to come 
into, but the Locrians ſhould bave the Command of the Port ;, and on either fide they ſhould mutually 
aſſiſt each other both in Peace and War. So the Carthaginians retired from the Streights, the 
Bruttians being much diſcontented, that they had lett untovcht Rhegium and Locri, both 
which Cities they deſign'd to have had the plunder of, Therefore ſoon after they by 
themſelves arm fifteen thouſand of their own men, and march to aſſault Cyoron, which was 
alſo a City inhabited by Greeks, and a Sea-Port, imagining they ſhonld not a little encreaſe 
their wealth and power by being Maſters of a well-fortified City, ſo conveniently ſituate 
'on the Sea-ſide. But ſtill they were pinch'd with a ſhrewd Dilemma, if they did not invite 
the Carthaginians to join with them 1n this Expedition, it might be counted an affront and 
breach of the ſocial League between them ; lt chey did, and they ſhould again aCt the part 
rather of Arbitrators of Peace, than Aſliſtants in the War, then they ſhould fight againſt 
the Liberty of the Crotonians, as they had done agalnſt the Locrians to no purpoſe, and get 
nothing for their pains; Therefore the beſt expedient they thought was to ſend Agents to 
eAnnibal, and obtain his promiſe, that Croton when taken, ſhould belong to the Bruttii. But 
Annibal told them, That thoſe preſent on the place could beſt adviſe of that matter, and referr'd 
them to Hanmo, who never would give them any poſitive Anſwer, for neither were they 
willing that ſo noble and rich a City ſhould be plunder'd, and on the other fide thought 
that the {roromans when attacqu'd by the Bruttsans, ſeeing that the Carthagimians neither 


 approv'd nor afliſted the ſame, might ſo much the ſooner of their own accord, revolt to 


them and deſire the Punick aſſiſtance. Nor were the people of Croros all of a mind, for one 
and the ſame Diſeaſe had infected almoſt all the Cities of Jealy, and ſet the Nobles and the 
Commons at variance, the Senate favouring the Romans, and the Populace the Carthaginians. 
This diſſention within the City, the Brtr5ans were made acquainted with by a Renegade ; 
That Ariſtomachus was the head of the popular Fattion, and a great ſtickler for yielding the City 
zo Annibal ; That the City being ſo very vaſt, and the Walls mn | on places rumons, the Guards 
and Watches of the Senators, and thoſe of the Commons were ſet at the reſpeltive breaches many 
times a great diſt ance from each other 5, and whereever the Commoners were upon duty, they might 
enter without reſiſtance, Upon this Intelligence, and with the guidance of this Fugitive, the 
Bruttis environ'd the City round about, and being let in by the Commons, at the firſt aſ- 
fault became Maſters of the whole City, except the Caſtle, which the Nobles held in their 
own hands, and had well-ſtor*d it with all Proviſions for a refuge for themſelves in any 
ſach ſurprize ; Ariſtomachus fled thither as well as the reſt, as having been the Adviſer to 
ſurrender the Town to the C arthaginians, not to the Bruttians. 

The Wall of this City Croton, before the coming of Pyrrhus into Italy, contain'd twelve 
Miles in compaſs, but after the deſolation made by that War, ſcarce one half part of ir 
was inhabited ; the River that formerly ran through the middle of the Town, flow'd now 
at a great diſtance from any of the Streets, and the Caſtle ſtood far from any Houſes, Six 
Miles from this City was a noble Temple, more famous than the City it ſelf, dedicated 
to 7uno Lacinia, frequented with great Devotion by all the neighbouring Nationsz There 
was a ſacred Grove encloſed with a thick under- Wood and lofty Fir-Trees, in the midſt of 
it were gallant delicate Paſtures, wherein were fed Beaſts conſecrated to the Goddeſs of all 
ſorts without any Keeper, for as they went out to feed each kind by themſelves, fo at night 
they came home every one to his Stall or Pinfold, ſecure from any harm, either by the way. 
layings of wild Beaſts, or being ſtoln by men, great encreaſe therefore and profit was made 


by 
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by cheſe Cattel, inſomuch that out of that lncome, a ſolid Pillar of gold was made and con- 


ſecrated, and the Temple renowned for its riches as well as its ſanftity. And (as gene- 


rally to ſuch notable places are aſcrib'd ſome Miracles or other) the ſtory goes, That in 
the very Threſhold of this Temple there was an «Altar, the aſhes on which, no Wind, though 
ever ſo high or boifterous, could blow away, or ſo much as ſtir. As for the Caſtle of Croton, on 
the one fide it ſtands an the Sea, on the other it looks towards the Fields, in old time de- 
fended only by the natural advantages of its ſcituation, afterwards fortified with a Wall on 
that part where Dionyſus the Tyrant of Sicily, having gain'd the Cliffs behind, ſurpriz'd 
and took It ; This Fortreſs ({trong enough as they thought to ſecure them) was held by the 
Nobles as aforeſaid, beſieg'd not only by the Bruttians, but their own people too. Who 
at laſt finding the ſame impregnable againſt their Forces, were forc'd by neceſſity to deſire 
Hanno's aſliſtagce ; but he endeavouring to draw them to a ſurrender upon Terms, offers 
them a Colony of the Bruttzs to be planted amongſt them, and ſo fill up their City again to 
its antient frequency of Inhabitants, to which not a man would in the leaſt hearken, ex- 
cept it were only Ariſtomachus, all the reſt affirming, That they would ſooner die, than being 
mxt with the Biuttians, degenerate into Foreign Rites, e Manners and Laws, and in time imo 
a ſtrange barvarous Language, Ariſtomachus alone , ſeeing he could neither prevail with 
them to ſurrender, nor yet had any opportunity to betray the Caſtle, as he had done the 
City, fled away to Hanne. Soon after this, Embaſſadours from Locrs by Hanneo's permi(- 
ſion, came up to the Caſtle, and were admitted in, who perſwaded the Gentlemen there 
zo tranſport themſelves to Locti, rather than hazard the laſt Extremities ; to which purpoſe, if 
| they pleas'd to accept it, they had already obtained for them Annibals paſs, by Embaſſadours ſent 
ro him on that very Errand. So all the perſons of note of Croton quitted that place, went on 
| Board and fail'd to Locrs. In Apulia the Romans could not be quiet for Annibal, though it 
were in the depth of Winter; Sempronius the Conſal Quarter'd at Luceria, Annmbal near 
Arpt ;, between them happen'd frequent Skirmiſhes, as each party ſpy'd an opportunity, or 
could find an a{lvantage ; but generally the Romans had the better on't, and daily were ren- 
dred more wary and fafer from Surprizes and Ambuſcades, | | 

The D-ath of King #4:ro, and that Kingdom falling into the hands of his Grandſon Fie- 
ronymus, had quite turn'd the Scale as to the Romans Intereſt in Sicily, This new King was 
but a Youth, ſcarce like to ule his own Liberty with moderation, much leſs to govern the 
whole Realm with diſcretion ; His Guardians and Friends were glad of ſuch an opportunity 
to attain their own ends by .complying with his humours, and precipitating him into all 
kind of Vices, which Hero foreſceing, would ('tis ſaid) in his old Age, have left the 
Syracuſans a Free State, leſt by being under the Government of a Child, that Realm rais?d 
and ſo well ſtrengthned by Policy and Vertue, ſhould ſuddenly come to ruine by Folly and 
Extravagance, But his Daughters with all their Intereſt diſſwaded him from this Courſe, 
conceiving that though the Lad had the Title of King, yet the Dominion and ſway of all 


Afﬀairs would be in the hands of themſelves and their Husbands, Andronodorus and Zoippus, 
for they were left his prime Tutors. Nor was it an eaſy matter for one that was now ninety: 


years of Ape, and continually beſieg*d by theſe Womens Flatteries and Importunities to 


keep his mind ſo free as to abandon the Conſideration of his proper Family, meerly in re-- 


gard to the publick State z however he appointed him no leſs than fifteen Tutors, whom 
he intreated as he lay a dying , That they would religiouſly obſerve that Fidelity and ſtritt Al- 
liance with the Romans which he had maintair'd full fifty years, and that they would always ad. 
wiſe their young Prince to miſt in his ſteps, and that Diſcipline under which he had been Educated. 
With theſe commands he ſpent his laſt breath, the Tutors take upon their truſt, publiſtr 
the Will, and ſhew the young King (who was then not full fifteen) in the general Aſſembly 
of the people; where ſome few that were diſpoſed on purpoſe amongſt the Crowd to make 
a ſhew of Joy, applauded the Will with ſhouts and clamours, but the reſt as having loſt 
theic Father, ſtood ſilent for grief, and dreaded what the conſequences might prove to the 
Orphan Kingdom ; The old Kings Funeral was rendred more ſolemn and ſtately by the 


love and good will of his Subjects,than any care or charge of his Deſcendents and Relations. 


Soon after Andronodorus diſplaces the reſt of the Tutors, alledging the King was no lon- 
ger a Child, but of an Age capable to take upon him the Governance of the Kingdom, and 
ſo by renouncing that Tutorſhip which he had in common with divers others; got the 
power of them all into his own hands. 

The truth is, Let a King have been never ſo good and moderate, he would not eaſily 
have had the favour of the Syracaſians, ſucceeding Hiero, whom they ſo extreamly lov'd 
and honour'd ; but Hieronymus, as if he deſign'd on purpoſe by his Vices to make his Grand- 
father deſirable, at the very firſt began to ſhow how ſad a change they were to expeft. For 
thoſe who for ſo many years never ſaw Hiers, or his Son Gelo, either in habit of Apparel, 
or in any other Ornaments, Train or Port, different from the reſt of the Citizens, beheld 
him now in Purple Robes, a Royal Crown on his Head, and a Gnard of Arined Penſioners 
attending him, and ſometimes riding out from his Court in a Chariot drawn with four 
white Steeds, after the mode of Dionyſius the Tyrant. This proud habit and ſtately Equip- 
page, was accompanied with ſuitable yr” _— conditions: He contemn'd and _ 
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all men ; ſcorn'd to give Audience to humble Suppliants, or hearken to any ſound Counſe], 
but ſent them away that made their Addreſſes, with reproachful Language and ill Names. 
Difficult of acceſs, not only to Strangers, but even his Tutors durſt not come at him. The 
delights and Luſts he addicted himſelf to were new and ſtrange, his Cruelty outragious and 
inhumane 3 whereby he became fo terrible that ſome of his Guardians made away them- 
ſ:Ives, others fled ont of the Country for fear of his outrages. There were but three of 
them that were familiarly admitted to Court ; Andronodorus and Zoippms ( Hero's Sons-in- 
Law) and one Thrafo, nor were theſe ſo much conſulted about any other affairs, as touching 
the Roman Alliance; for the two firſt being altogether for the Carthaginians, the latter as 
hot for the Romans, the King took a delight many times to hear them wrangle and ſquabble 
on that ſubje&t, and knew not very well which ſide to encline toz But it happen'd, that + 
a Conſpiracy againſt the Life of the King was diſcovered by one Calo, a young man much 
about the Kings Age, his Play-Fellow and intimate with him from his Childhood ; but he 
could nominate no more of the Confpirators than Theodotus, by whom he himſelf was made 
privy to the Treaſon, and ſollicited to be a Complice therein. Theodotus being apprehen- 
ded, and committed to Ardronodorns to be put to the Queſtion, preſently confeſs'd himſelf 
Guilty, but would not reveal the reſt concern'd ; at Jait being torn and mangled with all 
kind of Tortures intollerable, beyond humane patience, pretending he could no longer en- 
dure the pains, but would make an ingenuous Confeſſion, be turns the Crime from the 
Guilty upon the Innocent, and faiſly declares, That Thrafo was the Contriver of the Plot, 
and that they durſt nat have attempted ſo grand an Enterprize, if they had not been encouraged by 
his power and intereſt at Court who put them apon't. He allo impeached ſome others of the 
Kings menial Servants, as their names came into his head during his Tertures, and whoſe 
Lives he imagined might be beſt ſpared, and their Deaths leaſt lamented. His naming of 
Thraſo was the greateſt Argument with the King to credit the ſtory, who was therefore im- 
mediately ſeiz'd and Executed, as were alſo all the reſt accuſed, though equally innocent z 
As for the real Conſpirators, not one of them, though their Confederate was ſo long under 
Torture, either abſconded, or offer*d to run away, fuch confidence had they in his Vertue 
and Fidelity, and ſuch a wonderful reſolution and ſtrength had he to conceal them, 

Thraſo who was the only means hitherto of the Syracuſians holding to their Alliance with 
the Romans, being thus diſpatcht out of the way, preſently the face of Aﬀairs tended ,o- 
penly to a Revolt, Embaſſadours being not only ſent to Armbal, but two Agents received 
and entertained that came from him, viz. Hippocrates and Epicides, both deſcended from 
Syracuſe by their Grandfather who was baniſht thence, but born at Carthage, and _ 
by their Mothers fide, who alſo brought with them a young Carthaginian Nobleman, whoſe 
name was Annibal ;, by whoſe Negotiation a League was clapt up between the Great Annbat 
and the Tyrant of Syracuſe, and for continuing a good correſpondence between them, Ar- 
bal was content his ſaid Agents ſhould continue at the Syracyſian Court, Appins Claudius 
the Prztor, who had then the Government of Sicily, being advertiz'd of theſe Overtures, 
immediately diſpatcht Embaſſadours to Fieronymus, who acquainting him, Thar they came 
to renew that ancunt Society and Friendſhip which they had with the King his Grandfather 5, were 
not heard without making ſport at them, and askt in an upbraiding kind of Joque by Hie- 
ronymus, What luck they had at the Battel of Cannz ? for Annibals Embaſſadoxrs related increds. 
ble ſtories, and be would fain know the truth, that he might take his meaſures accordingly. The 
Romans only anſwer'd, That when he had learnt to give a ſerious Audience to Embaſſadonrs, they 
world come to bim again, and ſo having rather admoniſht than requeſted him, not raſhly to 
violate the League, they departed. MHieronymas tends Embaſſadours to {arthage to confirm 
the Treaty made with eAnnibal;, Wherein it was capitulated, That as ſoon as he had driven the 
Romans owt of Sicily (which. would preſently be done, if they would but ſend ſome Forces and a 
Fleet ) the River Himera, which divides the Iſland very near into equal parts, fhould limit both 
the Carthaginian ad Syracuſians Dominion, But afterwards being puft up with ſome peoples 
flatteries who told him *twas fit he ſhould remember that he was not only the Grandchild 
of King Hiero, but of King Pyrrhus too, by the Mothers ſide, he ſent another Embaſſy de- 
claring, That he thought it but reaſonable, That they ſhould quit the whole Iſland of Sicily, and 
leave it to him ;, and that the Empire of Italy only, belonged properly to the Carthaginians to ac- 
quire and conquer, he having already a right to all Sicily. Which Levity and vain-glorious 
humour they did neither wonder at in an unbridled young man, nor would they at preſent 
ſtand to diſpute it with him, ſo long as they could on any terms alienate him utterly from 
the Ramans. 

But all theſe Courſes were but Precipices haſtning his deſtruCtion ; for having ſent before 
Hippocrates and Epicides with two thouſand men to follicite thoſe Cities to a Revolt wherein 
the Romans had Garriſons, he himſelf in perſon entred the Country of the ZTeonrines, with 
all the reſt of his Army conſiſting of about fifreen thoufand Foot and Horſe ; the before- 
mentioned Confpirators (who chanc'd to be all then in Arms under him”) pofſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of an empty Houſe, adjoining toa narrow Lane, through which the King uſed togo 
down to the Market-place and publick Hall of the City. Where whilſt the reſt ſtood ready 
arm'd waiting his coming, one of them whoſe name was Dinomeni, becauſe he waited im- 

mediately 
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mediately on the Kings Perion, had his Ce given him, tnat when bis Maſter came near the 


Gate, he ſhould on ſome pretence ſtop the reſt of his eAttendants in that narrow paſſage, 
which was done accordingly, by holding up his Foot, and fidling about his Shoe as if he 
would unty it, being too {trait, whereby, keeping back the Croud, the King was ſtabb'd; 
and receiv'd feveral wounds before any body could come to his Refcuez but upon the Out- 
cry and Tuamult, they fell upon Dinomens, who then openly appear'd to ſtop them, how- 
ever with two ſlight wounds he eſcap'd their hands; and the Guards ſeeing the King lie 
dead, betook themſelves to their heels, the Aſlaſſinates went ſome of them into the Towns 
Hall, gladly received by the Rabble as Authors of their Liberty , and others haſtned to 
Syracaſe,to prevent Andronodorys and others of the KingsFavourites from taking any meaſures 
to puniſh them. Bur before this, whilſt Affairs there itood in a doubttul poſture, App. Claus 
dins perceiving a War at hand, had advertiz'd the Senate of Rome, That Sicily was join'd 
with the Carthaginians, and uſed all the diligence he could to bring his Forces to the Fron- 
tiers to obviate their deſigns, Towards the end of the year £. Fabius, by Authority from 
the Senate, fortified and placed a Garriſon at Pateoli, a Mart-Town that began much to be 
frequented ſince theſe Wars. From whence being to come for Rome to chuſe Conſuls, he 
Ocdered the EleCtions to be held the very next day after his Arrival, and was ſo intent 
thereupon, that he came from his Journey direftly into Mars's Field, before he went into 
the City, Where the youngeſt Century of the Arnien Tribe, happening by Lot, to have 
the Prerogative of giving their Suffrages firſt, they nominated T. Oracilius and 4. e/Emi- 
lius Regillus for Conſuls ; Then Q. Fabinus commanding ſilence , made the following 
Ocation. | 
If we had either Peace in Italy, or War with ſuch an Enemy, as failures of negligence or errour 
might be of no great importance, or eaſily retriev'd, 1 ſhould think, that whoever offer'd to delay 
or oppoſe the favours and free affettions of this ſolemn Aſſembly, in conferring Offices and Honours 
upon whom you pleaſe, were juſtly to be blaw'd as intrenching upon your Liberties and Freedom of 
Choice. But ſince in this War, and with this Enemy, never any General of ours took one falſe ſtep 
in his Condutt, but it coſt us ſome vaſt overthrow, and prov'd almoſt fatal to our Common-wealth : 
It 6s abſolutely neceſſary that you ſhould come hither to Eleft Conſuls, with no leſs care and caution, 
than you would uſe, if you were now juft marching into the Field to Engage the Enemy, and every 
one lay his hand upon his heart and ſay to himſelf, 1 am this day to nominate a Conſul that may 
be a match for General Arnibal. This year, before Capua, when Jubellius Tavrea, the bra- 
veſt Cavalier of that City, defied the Romans and Challeng'd to fight Man to Man, Afcllus Clau- 
dius the ſtouteſt Horſeman among ſt the Romans was choſen to Encounter him;, Heretofore againſt 
a Gaul that offer'd Combat upon the Bridge over Anio, our Anceftors ſent one Manlius 4 reſoluts 
Champion of equal Conrage and ſtrength ;, For the ſame reaſon many years aſter, upon ſuch another 
occaſion, the like truſt was repoſed in M. Valerius, and he had leave to fight with another braving 
Gaul ; Therefore ſince we deſire to have Footmen and Horſemen, ſuperiour or at leaſt equal to any 
the Enemy can boaſt of, and are ſo wary to match them even in ſingle Rancounters, much more 
ourht we to ſeek out a Commander in Chief no way inferiour to the Enemies General, ſince thereon 
the ſafety of the whole Army, nay of the whole Commonwealth depends, And even when we have 
choſen the ableſt Leader we can, he will ſtill be under great diſadvantages, for as ſoon as he is E- 
lefted, and that too but for one years ſpace, he mu#t deal with an old and perpetual General, bound 
up by no limits of time, or formalities of Laws and ſuperiour Orders, but free to manage all things 
ro the utmoFt advantage, as opportunities ſhall occur. Whereas whilſt we are preparing and diſpo- 
ſing of things, and have ſcarce begun to put our well -laid deſigns in Execution, the year is wheel'd 
about, our Commiſſions expired, and our Armies fall under new Condutt, But ſince I bave ſaid 
enough to admoniſh you what kind of men you ought to create Conſuls , it remains that I ſpeak, briefly 
of thaſe Gentlemen on whom the Prerogative Century have beſtow'd their favour. As for Emilivs 
Regillus he is already the Flamen or High Prieſt to Quirinus, whom we can neither ſpare from 
his ſacred e Miniſtry, nor yet keep him at home to follow ut, without neglefiing either the ſervice of 
the Gods, or the due care of the War. 1 confeſs Otacilins married my Siſters Daugbter, and hath 
Children by her, but you have merited better, both at my Anceſtors hands and mine, than that I 
ſhould prefer my private Relations, before the regards I have to the publick utility, Any common 
Sailer or Paſſenger can ſteer in fair weather, but when a bluſtermg Tempeſt is up, and the Ship. 
roſd, and every moment ready to be ſwallow'd by the raging Sea, a ſeillful hand is requir'd at Helm. 
We ſail not now in 4 ((alm, but have been already almoft caſt away, and on the very brink of de- 
ſtruftion by ſeveral unlucky ſtorms, and therefore are concern'd to take the greateſt care and cau- 
ton imaginable, -whom we imploy to be our Steerſman. In a matter of leſs importance we have made 
trial O T. Otacilius ! of your knowledge and diligence, nor have you yet given us any ſuch proof 
thereof, as ſhould encourage us to entruſt greater affairs to your management : The Fleet whereof 
you were this year Admiral, we fitted out for three purpoſes. That it Nhould waſt the Sea Coaſts of 
Africk, ſecure our own Italian ſhores, and eſpecially to prevent any ſupplies of Men, Money, of 
Proviſions being ſent from Carthage to Annibal, Now with all my heart, create T. Otacilins 5f 
he perform'd all theſe particulars, or even any one of them, for the Commonwealth. But if whilſt 
you were Admiral, all things paſ#'d to Annibal as free and ſecure 4s + we had bad never a Ship 
out at Sea, If the Coafts of Italy have this year been much more infeſted with Depredations "wy 
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thoſe of Africk, why of all men living ſhould we make choice of you as the only General to cope with 
Annibal ? Nay rather, if you were already Conſul, we ſhould judge it neceſſary forthwith to ap- 
point a Diftator, according to the uſage of our eAnceſtors, Nor ougat you to reſent it ill, that 
in the whole City of Rome there is ſome one perſon eſteem'd an ablir Warriour than you. The 
eruth is, *tis no particular mans Intereſt more than yours, not to overload your ſhoulders with 4 
burthen under which you needs muſt ſink, 1 therefore repeat my advice, and earneſily intreat you, 
my Fellow. Citizens ! That you would in Elefting Conſuls this day, exerciſe that Fudgment and. care- 
ful Providence, as if you were ſtanding arm'd in Battalia, and were there to chuſe two Generals, 
under whoſe Condutt you were preſently to venture your Lives; for "tis to them our Children muſt 
take the Oath of Obedience, *tis at their Edift they muſt Rendezvous, and to their Care and Pru- 
dence are our Armies entruſted, and all we have in the World The Lake Thraſymenus, and 
the Plains before Cannz, are ſad Examples to remember, 1 wiſh they may be as uſeful precedents to 
teach us to avoid the like for the future, Come, Cryer, call the Prerogative Tribe to a new 
Scrutiny, 

T. Orarilin bawling ont very fiercely, That Fabius's only drift was to continue himſelf in the 
Conſulſhip, and growing troubleſome to the Aſſembly by his Clamours, the Conſul comman- 
ded his Liors to ſeize him z and becauſe he himſelf came diretly out of the Conntry into 
the Field, gave Order that the Axes ſhould be openly born before him in the Field as well 
as the Rods, to ſhew his Authority; In the mean time the Prerogative Century gave new 
Suffiages, and choſe ©. Fabius Maximus the fourth time, and 4, Marcellus the third, where- 
in the reſt of the Centuries agreed with them without any heſitation; One Prztor was 
alſo continued ©. Fulvius Flaccus, the three others new created, wiz. T., Otacilius Craſſus 
the ſecond time, Q. Fabinus the Conſuls Son who was then Curule Adile, and P. Cornelius 
Lentulus. The Election of Prztors being over, the Senate palſs'd a Decree, That the City Pro- 
vince ſhould belong ro Q Fulvius without putting it to the Lot, and that whilſt the Conſuls were 
abroad in the Wars, he (hould have the principal charge of the (uy, This Year happen'd great 
Rains, and abundance of Snow, deltroying many Houſes, Cattel and Men, In the fifth 
year of the Punick War, Q. Fabius eHaximus entring upon the Conſulſhip the fourth time, 
and 24, Claudius Marcellus tne third, rais'd the minds of the City to an unuſual expectation, 
there not having been ſuch a famous couple of Conſuls for divers years paſt ; but thoſe that 
were antient, compar*d them with e/aximus Rullus, and P. Decius againlt the Gallick War 
Or as afterwards Papirius and Carvilivs were declared Conſuls againſt the conjoin'd Arms of 


the Sammites, Bruttians, Lucans and Tarentines, eHarcellus was Created now in his ab- 


ſence, being with the Army, but Fabius preſent, and himſclf holding the Election ;, but the 
preſent JunCture, neceſſity of the War, and extream danger of the Commonwealth, ſuffer'd 
none to cavil at this precedent, nor to cenſure Fabius of Ambition, or deſire of Command, 
but rather applauded the greatneſs of his mind, who ſeeing there was a neceſlity of having 
the ableſt Commander Rome could yield, and knowing himſelf to be the perſon, could fo 
nobly flight the envy which he himſelf might contract, and undervalue it, in compariſon 
of the ſervice he hop'd to do for the publick, | 
The ſame day the Conſuls entred upon their Office , they aſſembled the Senate in the 
Capitol, and the firſt thing they paſs'd was a Decree, That the Conſuls ſhould either caſt Lots, 
or agree between themſelves which of them ſhould ſtay to hold the Aſſemblies for chuſing of Cenſors 
before he went to the Army. Then all that were employ'd abroad with any Forces were con- 
tinued intheir reſpeQive Commands, and Order'd to remain in their ſeveral Provinces, 
Ti. Gracchus at Luceria, where he was with the Army of Volunteer Slaves ; C. Terentius 
Varro in the Picene Country, and eHanins Pomponins in the Gſalpine Gaul ;, That of the laſt 
years Preztors, 2. Mucius in the Character of Pro-Preztor, ſhould govern Sardinia; M. Vs. 
lerius preſide over Brunduſium, and the adjacent Sea-Coaſlt, to obſerve the Motions of King 
Philip of Macedon z The Province of Srcily was decreed to P. Cornelius Lentulus the Prztor, 
and T. Otacilius to be Admiral of the ſame Fleet as he had laſt year, againſt the Carthagin- 
ans, This Year many Prodigies were talkt of, and as ſimple ſuperſtitious people grew more 
apt to credit them, there were daily more and more reported, As that at Lanuvium Ravens 
had built Neſts within the Chappel of Juno Soſpita z; That in Apulia a green Palm-Tree was on a 
light fire of its own accord; At Mantua 4 Pool or Lake, fed by the overflowing of the River Min- 
Cius, appear'd all Blood. That at Cales it rain'd (halk, and Blood at Rome in the Beaſt-mar- 
ket, That in the ſtreet call'd Iſtricus a Spring under ground broke forth with ſo much violence, that 
as if it had been the Torrent of a great River, it carried away ſeveral Pipes and Hog ſheads that 
were in the place. That the roof of the Capitol, the Temple of Vulcan in Mars's Field, a Nut- 
Tree in the Sabines Country , the high ſtreet, the Wall, and a Gate at Gabil were all blaſted 
with Lightning and Fire from Heaven: And by and by other ſtrange wonders were buzz'd 
abroad, as that the ſpear of Mars at Preneſte moved it ſelf of its own accord; That a Bullock 
Spoke #n Sicily, and a Child in its Mother Belly in the Marrucines Country was beard to Cry Io 
Triumphe! That at Spoleto « Woman was turn'd into a Man; At Hadria there appear'd an 
Altar in the Sky, and the ſhapes of men in white Garments round about it ; And at Rome it elf 
there was a ſwarm of Bees ſeen the ſecond time in the Marketplace ;, ſome people affirming, that 


they diſcovered armed Legions on the Hill Janiculum, put all the (ity imto an Alarm, but when they 
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came thither, there was no Lody to be ſeen but the nſual Inhabitants. Theſe Prodigies by dire- 
tions from the Soothſayers were expiated with the greater Sacrifices, and ſolemn ſuppli- 
cations were enjoin*d to be made fo all the Gods that had Shrines at Rome. 

Aſter all Complements perform'd that were requiſite to appeaſe and pacify the anger of 
the Gods, the Conſuls conſulted the Senate touching affairs of State, and the managemetit 
of the War, and with what Forces, and where to be employed. The reſult was, That there 


ſhould: bz in all eighteen Legions, whereof each Conſul was to have two, the Provinces of 


Gaul, Sicily, and Sardinia were to be guarded with two more apiece. ©. Fabius the Prztor 
Lord Deputy of Apulia, was to have two for the ſecurity of that Province, and T, Gracchus 
to command two more at Luceriaz, That {. Terentius the Proconſul ſhould have one Legion 
in the Picene Country, and e. Yalerins another for the Navy about Brunduſium, and the 
other two to remain at Rome for the Guard of the City, To compleat this number, ſix in- 
tire Legions were to be new raiſed, and the Conſuls were order'd to muſter them with all 
Expedition, and to get ready the Fleet, that with thoſe Ships that lay on the Coalts of Ca. 
labria, there might this year be ſet forth in all a hundred and fifty Sail. The Levies being 
compleated, and the Navy Equip'd , Q. Fabius held the Election of Cenſors, and thoſe 
Created were 4. Atiluss Regulus, and F. Furins Philus, The rumour till encreaſing that 
Sicily was in Rebellion, T. Oracilins was Order'd thither with the Fleet, and Seamen being 
wanting, the Con(nls by a Decree of the Senate, publiſht an Edit, Thar all ſuch as in the 
time of the Cenſor ſhip of L. Emilius and C. Flaminius, were themſelves or their Fathers rated to 
be worth fifty thouſand Aſſes or upwards to an hundred thouſand, or who afterwards was grown to 
that Eſtate, ſhould find one Mariner and ſix months pay. Thoſe that were worth above a hundred 
thouſand Aſſes unto three hundred thouſand, three Mariners and a years pay;, Whoever were va- 
lued in the Cenſors Book, between three hundred thouſand and a e Million, frue Mariners, thoſe above 
a Millen, ſeven; and every Senator eight Seamen and a years wages z By this Proclamation Sea- 
men were ſupplied, arm'd and every way provided for by their Maſters, and ſo were put 
on Board, having thirty days Victuals prepared before hand, This was the firſt time the 
Roman Navy was man'd at the charge of particular perſons. 

Theſe preparations greater than uſual, ſtartled the Neighbour Nations, eſpecially the 
pzople of Capaa, leſt the Romans ſhould begin that years Campagn, with the Siege of that 
City z Therefore they ſent Agents to Azmbal, requeſting, Thar he would advance nearer to 
Capua, for new Forces were rais'd at Rome to attacque that place, the Romans being much more 
enrag'd at their Revolt, than at the defettion of any other people. And foraſmuch as this Meſ. 
ſage was delivered in ſuch fear, Anmbal thought it neceſſary to uſe all Expedition, leſt the 
Romans (hould get thither before him, therefore diſlodg'd from Arpi, and Encamp'd at his 
old Quarters at Tifata above Capua, where leaving the Nanudians and Spaniards both to 
Guard their own Camp and that City, he went down with the reſt of his Army to the Lake 
Averms, on pretence of a ſolemn Sacrifice he had vowed to celebrate there, but in truth 
co tamper with and ſollicite the Town of Pateols and the Garriſon there to Revolt to him. 
Maximus upon advice that Annibal was gone from Arps back into Campania, rode day and 


night till he came to his Army, and order'd Ts. Gracchxs to advance with the Forces under. 


his Command from Luceria to Beneventum, and that 2 Fabius the Prztor (who was the Con- 
ſais Son) ſhould ſucceed him at Luceria. Two Prztors were at once diſpatcht into Sicily, P. 
Cornelius to Command the Army, and Otacilins as Admiral at Sea z All others haſtned to their 
ſeveral Charges, and thoſe that were continued in Commands, kept the ſame Provinces as 
laſt year. 

Whitt «A-nnibal was at the Avern Lake, five young Noblemen came to him from Tarer- 
14m, who had been formerly his Priſoners, ſome taken at Thraſymenus, others at Canne, and 
being releas'd with that uſual Clemency wherewith he treated all the Romans Allies ; they 
to requite his Civilities hring him word, That they bad ſo influenc'd moſt of the youth of Taren- 
tum, that they were much more for joining with him than with the Romans , and that they were 
ſent on purpoſe to deſire him to draw his Forces that way, That as ſoon as his Standards ſhould 
appear, as ſoon as his Camp ſhould be ſeen from the Walls of Tarentum, that City would immediately 
be ſurrerdred into his hands, - For the young Fry could do what they liſ# with the Commons , and 
the Commons ruld all at Tarentum. Azmbal return'd them thanks and abundance of large 
Promiſes, and wiſht them to go home, and promote and prepare this deſign, for in conve- 
nient time he would be with them ; and ſo they were diſmiſs'd. He was mighty deſirous to 
make himſelf Maſter of Tarentwm, for he ſaw that it was not only a noble and rich City, 
but alſo ſituate on the Seaſide, and a moſt convenient Port over againſt e Hacedonia, for his 
Confederate King Philip to land at, (if he came over into Jealy) ſince the Romans were in 
poſſeſſion of Brunduſium. As ioon as he had perform'd his Sacrifice, and during his ſtay 
there forrag'd all the Cumane Territories, as far as Cape Miſenum, on a ſudden he turn'd his 
Army upon Puteoli to ſurprize that Garriſon z which conſiſting of ſix-thouſand men, and 
the place ſtrong by Nature, and much improv'd by Art, after three days aſſault on all 
ſides, in vain he quitted the ſame, and ſet his Army to plunder the Territories of Naples, 
more for madneſs and revenge, than out of any hopes to gain that City ; upon his advance 
ſa near, the Commons of Nola, who had long been Enemies to the Romany, and at differ- 
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ence on that account with their owa Senate, began to be very tumultuous,and ſent Meſſengers 
to Annibal with Aſſurances that they would yield the Town, if he pleaſed to come to receive 
it : But arcellss the Conſul upon Advice from the Nobles of that City, prevented their 
deſign, for in one day he marched from (ales to Sueſſula, although part of the time was ſpent in 
ferrying over the River Yulturnzs; and next night ſent into Nola fix thouſand Foot and three 
hundred Hotſe for a Guard for the Senate ; and as Marcellus uſed all celerity to ſecure Wola, 
ſo Annibal having already been twice deceived , linger'd out the time, not much crediting 
the Nolans promiſes. | 

About this time the Conſul Fabius came before Caſelinum where was a Punick Garriſon 
and to Beneventum , at one and the ſame time (as if they had been agreed) came Harno out 
of the Bruttians Country with a ſtrong Party of Foot and Horſe on one fide, and 7. Grac- 
chus from Luceria on the other ſide, -who got firſt into the Town, and being advertiz'd that 
Hanno lay about three miles off on the River Calores, and plunder'd the Country , he iſſued 
out of the Gates on that ſide , and drew up within a mile of the Enemy, where he made a 
Speech to his Souldiers , who conſiſted chiefly of the Volunteer-Bondmen, who were wil- 
ling rather to deſerve their liberty by another years ſervice ſilently, than to claim it with 
publick Clamours ; -yet when he parted from his Winter-Qyarters , he perceived fome of 
them murmured and complained to one another ; What , ſhall we never ſerve in the Lua- 
lity of Free-men ? And he had wrote to the Senate, not ſo much what they deſired, as what 
they deſerved, aſſuring their Lordſhips , That they had performed good and faithfu! jerviic all 
along to that very day, and wanted nothing but their freedom to pajs for as good atid lawfi: Soul- 
diers as any in their Army, whereupon they left it ro him ro do as be fheuld think beſt for the 
Commonwealth : Therelore before they went now to fight , he told them ; Thar the hippy mo- 
ment they ſo long had wiſht for , the time of enjoying their liberty was now arrrved For next mor- 
ning they ſhonld engage the Enemy in a pitch'd Bartel in a free and open Field, where without any 
tricks or ſtratagems , the matter muſt be decided by pure Valour and the dint of Sword ; That 
whoever ſhould bring thence the Head of an Enemy , be would immediately make him free ; and on 
the other ſide, whoever ſhould fly or give ground, ſhould, as a Bond-ſlave, be ſcourged. So that 
ow every man had his Fortune in his own hands; and that they myht be aſſured of their freedom, 
acquainted them that it was not only he himſelf that promiſed it them, but the Conſul Mat celius and 
the whole Senate whom he had conſulted therein, And ſo cauſed the Conſuls Letter and S: nates 
Order to be publickly read before them, Which they entertain'd with a mighty ſhout, and 
earneſtly begg'd that he would preſently give them Rave to fall upon the Enemy ;, but Gracchus 
told them, zext morning would be time enough , and ſo diſmiſſed them, who all were exceed- 
ing joyful, eſpecially thoſe that hoped on the morrow to earn their liberty , and ſpent the 
reſt of that day in making ready their Arms. 

Next day aſſoon as the Trumpets began to ſound, they firſt preſented themſelves before 
any of the reſt of the Troops, at the Generals Pavilion, arm'd compleatly and ready to 
hight ; at Sun-riſing Gracchus drew up in Battalia ; nor was the Enemy behind hand, but 
altogether as ready for the Encounter, they were ſeventeen thouſand Foot, for the moſt 
part Bruttians and Lucanians, and twelve hundred Horſe, of whom a very few were /ralians, 
the reſt almoſt all Namidians and Xoors, The Fight was both ſharp and tedious, for four 
long hours together none could ſay which had the better on't. Nor did any thing hinder 
the Romans more, than the Enemies Heads being made the price of their Liberty ; for as 
any one ſtoutly ſlew an Enemy, he muſt firſt ſpend time in cutting off his Head , which was 
difficult to do in the crowd and tumult, and then their right hands being employ'd to 
hold the Heads, the moſt valiant were able to do no further ſervice, and fo the whole 
brunt lay upon the weakeſt and moſt timorous ; ſo that the Marſhals of the Field inform'd 
Gracchus, That none of his men now wounded a ſtanding Enemy , but buſted themſelves in butcher- 
wo the dead, and carried in their right hands mens Heads inſtead of Arms. He gave Orders, 
That they ſhould all at once fling away the Heads, and preſs on upon the Enemy : That they had 
already given ſufficient proofs of their V alour , and behaving themſelves ſo gallantly , they need not 
doubt of their Liberty, Then was the Fight renew'd,, and alſo the Horſe charg'd the Ene- 
my, whom the 2\ umidians as ſtoutly receiv'd, and between them the Encounter was no leſs 
furions than amongſt the Foot , and now again it was an even Lay to which the Victory 
would incline. The Generals on both ſides heartned on their men, The Roman minding 
his Souldiers how oft theſe Brurrians and Lucanians had been ſubdued by their Anceſtors, - 
and the Carthagirian Cryed out, They had to do only with a few Roman Bond-ſlaves and Varlets. 
And at laſt ſeeing things in an extremity, Gracchus declared, That not a man ſhould hope for 
freedom, unleſs the Enemy were diſcomfited and put to flight. | 

That word ſet their Spirits all on fire, and as if it had transform'd them into other men, 
with a new ſhout they charg'd the Enemy ſo fiercely, that there was no ſtanding before 
them : Firſt, the Punick Van-Guard gave ground, then their Standards, and at laſt their 
main Body took their heels towards their Camp in ſuch diſorder and conſternation , that 
they did not ſo much as face about at the Ports, nor endeavour to defend their Rampier ; 
but the Romans following them pell-mell, continued the Fight even within the Enemies 


Works, where, as the Conflict was more troubleſom for want of room, ſo the Slaughter 
was 
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was mace dreadful, the ſame being augmented by the Priſoners that were there before in 
cuſtody, who ſnatching up Weapons in that cumult, fell upon the Rear of the Carthag- 
zi@xs, and Itopt their flight, ſo that of all that great Army not full two thouſand , and thoſe 
for the moſt part Horſe, eſcaped with their General, the reſt being either ſlain, or taken, 
together with eight and thirty Colours, The Conquerors loſt near two thouſand men. All , 
the Booty was given to the Souldiers, except the Priſoners, and ſuch of the Cattel as the 
Owners ſhould come in and claim within chicty days. Being return'd loaded with Plunder 
co the Camp, about four thouſand of the Volunteer-Bondmen, (who did not fight ſo well as 
the reſt , nor broke 1n ſo ſoon into the Enemies Camp) for fear of being puniſhr, withdrew 
themſelves ta a little Hill hard by ; but next day being ſent for by the Colonels, repaired 
to the Camp, wiere Gracchus at the Head of the whole Army, made a Speech. And after 
he bad rewarded fuch of the old Souldiers as had fignalized themſelves, with particular 
marks of Military Honour : As to the Bondmen he told them , That he had rather commend 
; them altorether in general, both worthy and unworthy , than to ſully the Glory of that day with 
puniſfuing of any , and therefore wiſhing it might be for the good and proerity of the Common- 
L wealth and themſelves, he did pronounce them all Free-men, At which word they ſhouted 
4» with mighty alaccity, and embraced and congratulated each other, and with hands lifted 
| up to Heaven, begg'd for a thouſand Bleſſings on the People of Rome, and eſpecially to 
Their Noble General Gracchus, who then continued his Speech thus : Till T had made you all 
| equal in the Priviledse of Freedom , I was unwilling to make any difference between you for any 
mans ftoutneſs or misbehaviour ;, but now having aiſcharg'd the Truſt committed to me by the Com- 
| monwealth , that Valour and Cowardiſe may not ſeem to be altogether equalized, I will command 
| a Catalogue of their Names to be brought in , who conſcious of their own failure , did lately with- 
draw themſelves, and calling them over one by one , will oblige them to take a Corporal Oath, That 
| ( unleſs wn caſe of ſickneſs) as long as they continue Souldiers , they ſhall not ſit down as others d» 
| zo eat or arink, but take their refettion ſtanding on their feet ; which puniſhment I am ſure yois 
| wall be content to undergo , when you conſider what you have dejerv*d , and that it was not poſſible 
| 7 ſhould more gently chaſtiſe your offence. Then he gave Order to truſs up their Baggage and 
march, and the Souldicrs carrying or driving before them their Booties, return'd to Bere- 
ventzm , J2quing and froilicking all the way, as if they had come from a Banquet or ſome 
great Feſtival, rather than from fighting a ſharp and hloody Battel : The Inhabitants of 
Beneventum 147 Out in multitudes to meet and welcome them, and invited them to their 
Houſes to give them Entertainment and Lodging; They had provided Collations for them 
ia their Couit-yard3, and askt leave of Gracchys to treat his Souldiers , who granted it on 
condition , that they ſhould all dine in the open ſtreet, which was done accordingly ; the 
Vo!anteers having got Caps on or Fillets of Wool about their heads in token of Liberty, and 
wiilſt thoſe that had behaved themielves couragiouſlly fat at their Viftuals, the others , ac- 
cording to their Oaths, waited on them and eat their meat ſtanding, So pleaſant a ſight, 
that Gracchus, aſter he came to Rome, cauſed the Repreſentation thereof to be curiouſly 
drawn, and the Picture put up in the Temple of the Goddeſs Liberty, which his Father had 
built and dedicated in Mount Aventine, with the Monies levied for certain Fines, whilſt he 
was in Office. 

Whilſt theſe Actions paſled at Beneventum ,, Annibal having haraſſed all the Territories of xy11.. 
ATaples, came before Nola, On advice of whoſe Advance, the Conſul having ſent for Pom 
ponies the Propretor with the Army that lay at Sueſſua, prepares to meet and fight him 
without delay, In the-dead of the night he ſent out Claudius Nero with the ſtrength of his 
Cavalry at a back Port, with Orders to fetch a compaſs and get behind the Enemy, and 
when he perceived them engaged , to fall upoa their Rear z but whether by miltaking the 
way , or for want of time , 1 know not, he failed therein, And during his abſence the twe 
Armies encountred, wherein though the Romans had apparently the better, yet they miſled of 
their main end, becauſe the Horſe came not up in time ; nor durſt Marcellus purſue the Enemy 
when they gave ground , but ſounded a Retreat to his men in the midſt of their Victory ; 
two thouſand of the Enemy and upwards are reckon'd to have been flain that day, and of 
the Romans not four hundred. About Sun-ſet Nero came back, having wearied out his Hor- 
ſes and Men with marching all night and day , and net ſo much as ſeen the Enemy ; to 
whom the Conſul gave a ſharp Reprimand, ſaying , *7 was long of him and no body elſe that they 
bad not that day been fully revenged on the Enemy for the loſs at Cannz, The next morning 
the Romans drew out again into the Field , but the Punicks tacitely yielding themſelves bea- 
ten, kept within their Works, and the third day in the dead of the night, quitting all 
hopes of gaining Nola, an Enterprize that never had ſucceeded, marched away for 1 arer- 
24m 0n better aſſurance of being let in there by Treachery. 

At home at Rome the Civil Afﬀairs were managed with no leſs Courage, than the Wars xy111. 
abroad in the Field. The Cenſors, by reaſon the Exchequer was empty , being at leiſure 
from letting out and looking after publick Buildings, employed themſelves to reform mens 
manners, and chaſtiſe thoſe vices which in this time of War were grown up, as bodies lan- 
guiſhing under Chronick diſtempers, are apt daily to breed new diſeaſes. Firlt, they cited thofe 
chat afcer the Battel at Carne, would have abandoned the Commonwealth, and conſulted to 
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go out of /taly, the chief of whom L. Cecilus Metellus happened now to be Queſtor, who 
with the reſt being commanded to plead what they could for themſelves, and able to alledge 
nothing material, they were Convicted, of having uſed words and diſcourſes tending to ſedition 
and the deſtruftion of the Commonwealth, In the next place, thoſe two ſubtle Expounders of 

_ diſcharging a ſolemn Oath, were ſummon'd, who when ſome of the Priſoners that had 
ſworn to return to eAmnbal, went privately on a feigned Errand back to his Camp, had 
Voted them thereby to be releaſed from the obligation of their Oath; both theſe and the 
others before-mention'd, as many as ſerv*d on the City Horſes, had their Horſes taken from 
them, were degraded, and condemn'd to forfeit their Votes, and ferve without pay, Nor 
did the Cenfors Care extend only to reform and puniſh the Crimes of Senators, and thoſe 
of the Equeſtrian Order ; but cauſed a Roll to be brought in of all thoſe young men, who 
without being ſick, or other lawful Plea, had not for four years laſt paſt lerv'd in the 
Army, of whom above two thouſand were found guilty, removed out of their Tribe, and 
numbred amongſt the «/#raris, to which was added a ſevere Decree of the Senate, Th.t af 
thoſe whom the Cenſors had ſo branded, ſhould ſerve on Foot, and be ſent into Sicily to the reliques 
of the Army defeated at Cannz, who were not to be diſcharg'd from ſervice until the Eicmy 
was beaten out of Jraly. The Cenſors for want of Treaſure forbearing to let out the re- 
pairs of the Temples, and providing Chariot Horſes for the State and other publick wot ks, 
many perſons that were wont to undertake the ſame by the great, made Addreſſes to them, 
deſiring, That they would proceed therein as formerly when the Exchequer was full, declaring, thas 
they would not expeft a penny till the War was ended. Likewiſe the Maſters of thole Slaves 
whom T. Sempronivs had Enfranchiz'd at Beneventum, acquainted the Senate, ther they 
were ſent to by the Triumvirs in the Office of Bankers call'd « 27e»ſars,, to receive the price 
of their Servants, but they were content to let it alone till the War was over. So great 
was the inclination of the Commons to ſupply the publick ſtock, that the moneys of Or- 
phans, and afterwards of Widows began now to be brought into the Exchequer, as be- 
lieving they could no where depoſite it more ſafely than in the publick Faith and Security 
and whatſoever was disburs'd to provide any thing the Orphans or Widows needed , an 
account was kept thereof in the Regiſtry; Nay, this benevolence of private perſons to- 
wards their Country, extended it ſelf from the City as far as the Camp, where not an Horſe- 
man or Centurion would receive their pay, but branded them with the reproach of merce- 
nary Fellows, that would take a penny during the preſent Exigency. 

O. Fabins the Conſul lay before Caſi/mmam, defended by a Garriſon of two thouſand Cams 

panians, and ſeven hundred of Annibal's Souldiers, The Governour was Statins eHetiur, 
ſent thither by Magius Atellanus, who that year was Medixtuticus of Capua, (fo they calld 
their Chief Magiſtrate) and had promiſcuouſly arm'd both Commons and Servants to fall 
upon the Romans Camp, whilſt they were buſy in attacquing Caſilinum, But Fabius had ad- 
vice of all their deſigns, and therefore ſent to his Collegue at Nola, That there was nerd of 
another Army to curb the Campanians whilſt be aſſaulted Caſilinum , and that he ſhould come 
away, leaving Nola with a competent Garriſon, or if he thought that not ſafe from Annibal, then be 
ſhould ſend for T, Gracchus the Proconſul from Beneventum. Upon this Intelligence Xarcel- 
{us left two thouſand men to ſecure Nola, and with the reſt of his Forces baſtned to Caſili= 
zum, upon whoſe approach the Campanians withdrew and were quiet. Then began Caſil- 
zum to be aſſaulted by both Conſuls, and abundance of Romans offering to ſcale the Walls, 
being wounded and beaten off without ſucceſs ; Fabixs ſeeing it was a place in it ſelf incon- 
fiderable, and yet as difficult as any to be won, was for raiſing the Siege, and attempting 
ſome aCtion of greater importance ; but Marcellus perſwaded him to continue it; alledg- 
ing, That as there are many things which great Warriors ought not to begin, ſo being once unaer= 
taken, they were not lightly to be given over, becauſe it might either way prove of mighty conſequence 
as to their Fame and Reputation. Sothe Engines of Battery of all ſorts being employ'd a- 
eainſt the Walls, thoſe Campanians that were in the Town made Overtures to Fabis for 
leave to march to Capua, and before many of them were got forth, arcellus feiz'd the 
Gate they came out at, and then cut to pieces firſt all that were near the Gate, and after- 
wards making an irruption into the City, kilPd the Enemy as faſt there ; Fifty Campaniarns 
that got out firſt, flying to Fabius were by him ſent with a Convoy to {apua; and Caſtlimum, 
whilſt they were parlying and inſiſting upon terms was occaſionally taken z The Priſoners 
both Camparntians and thoſe belonging to Anmbal, were ſent to Rome, and there ſhut up in 
mo , the Inhabitants were divided amongſt the Neighbouring Nations to be kept in 
Cuſtody. 

At the ſame time that the Conſuls with this ſucceſs retired from Caſil;nmm, Gracchus ſent 
ſome new-rais'd Troops out of the Lucanes Country, under the Command of one of their 
own Officers, to Forage in the Enemies Quarters, who being ſtragling negligently, and out 
of Order, Hanne fell upon them, and gave the Romans well nigh as great an overthrow 
there, as his own Party had receiv'd at Caſilinum, and ſo retreated in an hurry into the 
Bruttians Country, leſt Sracchus ſhould have purſued him, The Conſul arce!/as went back 

to Nola whence he came ; and Fabius advanc'd into Samnium both to Forage their Fields and 
reduce thoſe Cities that had revolted ; above all,the Samnites about Canudinm were grievouſly 
hatrralis'd, 
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harraſs'd, their Villages all burnt, their Lands all deſtroyed, and both Catrel and people 
carried away Captive; The Towns Compulteria, Theleſia, (ompſa, Mele, Fulfule, and Orbi- 
rarium, all taken by ſtorm, as alſo Blande a City belonging ts the Lucanians, and efce a 
Town in Apulia. In theſe places were kilPd and taken Priſoners five and twenty thouſand 
of the Enemy, and three hundred and ſeventy Deſerters recovered, who being ſent to Rome, 
were firſt publickly whipt, and then thrown down headlong from the Rock T, arpeia ; Theſe 
were the Atchievements of Fabius ina few days ſpace z but eHarcellus was taken ill at Nola 
and diſabled for action ; The Prztor Fabius who Commanded about Luceria, took the 
Fown call'd Accua by ſtorm, and fortified a ſtanding Camp at A#dones. And in the mean 
time Anmbal was come to Tarentum, making wonderful havock and devaſtation where- 
ever he came ; but within the Lands belonging to Tarentum, kept in his Souldiers from all 
plunder and violence, not out of good Nature, but only to wheadle with the Tarentines and 
inſiguate into their Aﬀections; but when he came before their Walls, there was no com- 
motion within as he expeCted, and ſo he Encamp'd about a mile off; For indeed T. Yalerixs 
the Lieutenant General diſpatcht from 4. Yalerius the Proprztor, was arriv'd there two 
days before Annbal appear'd, who having multer'd all the youth, and beſtow'd them at the 
ſeveral Gates, and on the Walls where need was, being always night and day very vigi- 
lant, gave no opportunity either to the Enemy without, or the treacherous Inhabitants 
within, to effect any thing to the prejudice of the Garriſon, So Arnibal having ſpent ſeve- 
ral days before it in vain, ſeeing none that had been with him at the Lake Avernus, now ap- 
pear, or any tidings from them, but finding plainly, that he had raſhly follow'd vain Pro- 
miſes, remov'd from thence ; but then too, left the Lands of Tarentum untoucht, hoping 


_ that diſſembled kindneſs might in time work upon them, though it had not yet prevail'd, 


and went to Salapia; where he ſtor'd up all ſorts of Grain from Metapontum and Heraclia 
(for now Summer was pretty well over, and he lik*'d that place for Winter Quarters.) 
Thence he ſent abroad his Numidians and eFHoors to Forage the Country of Salentinum, and 
the bordering Foreſts of Ypulia, whence they brought no great Booty, except it were Hor- 
ſes, of which they got great numbers, and no leſs than four thouſand were put out to the 
Troopers to be back'd and manag'd againſt the Spring. 

The Romans, obſcrving the proſpect of a War not to be ſlighted, ariſing in Sicily, and 
that the murther of the late King, had rather given the Syracuſians the advantage of bet- 
ter Generals, than any way alter'd either the Cauſe or their Inclinations, order*'d 2M. Mar- 
cellus one of the Conſuls to take charge of that Province. Upon the firſt noiſe of the AC 
ſaſſination of Hieronymus, the Souldiers made a Tumulrt at Leontinum, and bawl'd out fiercely, 
That they would Sacrifice the Blood of the Conſpirators to the Ghoſt of the King, But hearing of- 
ten the ſweet ſound of their Liberties reſtored, being in hopes a Largeſs would be beſtow'd 
on them. out of the Royal Treaſury, and that they ſhould have better Commanders, and 
withal amuſed with prodigious ſtories of the Tyrants lewd aftions,. and lewder Luſts, 
their minds were ſo far chang'd, that they let the Corpſe of their King whom but now they 
ſeem'd ſo fond of, to lye unburied. Whilſt others of the Conſpirators ſtaid behind to ſe- 
cure the Army, Theodotus and Sofis ride Poſt to Syracuſe on the Kings Horſes, to ſurprize 
the Royaliſts before they ſhould know any thing of the matter, but not only Fame (the 
ſwifceſt thing in the World in ſuch Caſes) but a Currier one of the Kings Servants was 
got before them ; whereupon Arzdronodorur had ſet Guards, both in the Iſle, and the Caſtle, 
and all other advantagious Poſts. Theodotus and Soſis in the Dusk of the Evening came 
riding into that Quarter of the City call'd Hexapylum, and expoſing the Kings bloody Veſt 
and his Crown, paſs'd through the ſtreet Tycha, calling out to the people to take Arms, and 
for recovery of their Liberties, to Aſſemble in the Acradine, The Rabble, ſome ran out 
into the ſtreets, others ſtood at their Doors, others looking out from the tops of their Hou- 
ſes and Windows, inquir'd what the matter was? The Town was full of Lights,Flambeaus 
and Clamourz Thoſe that had Arms got together in open places, and thoſe that wanted 
pulPd down the Weapons that were hung vp in the Temple of Zupiter Olympius, taken from 
the Gals and Ulyrians, and beſtow'd as a Preſent on Ring Hero by the Romans, beſeeching 
Fupiter, that he would willingly and propitiouſly afford his ſacred Arms to thoſe that were to uſe them 
only for their Country, for the Temples of the Gods and their own Liberties. This multitude 
joia'd themſelves with the Guards placed in the principal places of the City ; and whereas 
in the Iſles, eAndronodorus had amongſt other things ſecured the publick Granaries, a place 
encloſed round with four-ſquare ſtone like a Fortreſs, thoſe that were appointed to keep 
guard there, ſent Meſſengers into the Acradine, that themſelves and all the Corn there 
ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the Senate. 

By break of day all the people arm'd and unarm'd, were Conven'd in the Acradine be- 
fore the Altar of Concord, there ſituate, where one of the chief men of the City, named 
Polyenus, made a Speech to them free enough, and yet temper'd with a diſcreet moderation 
as follows, Thoſe that have endur'd ſervitude and ſuffer'd indignities, *tis no wonder if --' riſe 
up in fury againſt the Authors thereof as known Evils, but what the miſchiefs are which attend civil 
diſcords, you can only know by hearſay from your Anceſtors, having not hitherto been ſo unhappy 
as t6 have ſmarted nnder them your ſelves, 1 Pen your Courage in taking up Arms ſo _—_— 
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but ſhall more commend you, sf you will not make uſe of them, till inforc'd thereunto by the laſt neceſſuy. 
At preſent my Advice ts , tbat we ſend to Andronodorus, requiring him to ſubmit himſelf to the 
Sertate and People, to open the Gates of the Iſle and diſmiſs bis Guards, and to let him know, that if 
wnder pretence of ſecuring the Kingdom for another , he ſhall go about to uſurp it for himſelf, we are 
reſolu'd much more ſharply to vindicate our Liberties againſt him, than againſt Aieronymus, Ac- 
cordingly Meſſengers were ſent, and then the Senate met, which as in Hiero's time it was 
the publick Council of the Kingdom, ſo from the time of his Death till that very day, it bad 
ſcarce ever been convened or conſulted with, Andronodorus was not a little ſtartled both 
with the unanimous Conſent of the People againſt him, and ſeveral parts of the City al- 
ready ſeized, and eſpecially becauſe the moſt fortified part of the Iſle and of greateſt impor- 
tance, was revolted ; but when the Meſſengers called him forth , his Wife Demararta, the 
Daughter of Hiero, retaining ſtill the Spirit of a Princeſs and the Ambition of a Woman, 
diſſwaded him, putting him often in mind of that common Saying of Diony/ius the Tyrant, 
That a man ought to be led leiſurely on foot , and not gallop on Horſe-back,, when he is to quit his 
Dignity and be depoſed from Power ; T hat it was an eaſie matter for a man when he liſt, to relmquiſh 
the poſſeſſion of a mighty Fortune, but to gain ſuch a point was rare and aifficult, therefore he would 
ao well to require time to conſider in a matter of ſuch importance , and in the mean time might ſend 
for the Souldiers from Leontinum , to whom if be would but promiſe the late Kings Treaſure , be 
might rule and order all things at his pleaſure. Theſe feminine Counſels Andronodorus did nei- 
ther wholly ſlight, nor for the preſent follow, thinking it more eaſie to attain his Ends, 
if he gave place a while to the humours of the people ; therefore he order'd the Meſſengers 
to carry back word, That he would entirely ſubmit to the Senate and People. Accordingly next 
morning by break of day , he cauſed the Gates of the Ifle to be flung open , and came into 
the Market-place of the Acradine, and getting up on the Altar of Concord , whence Poly- 
ens the day before made his Speech, he began an Oration, wherein firſt he excuſed his 
not coming ſooner, telling them, That be had hitherto kept the Gates ſhut , not that he meant 
ever to ſet up any Intereſt of his own different from that of the whole City, but when once Swords 
were drawn , he was apprehenſive where they would hold their bands, or when put a ſtop to Exe- 
eution and Slaughters ? Whether they would be ſatisfied with the Death of the Tyrant, which was 
ſufficient for regaining their Liberties, or might not in a wild fury knock, all thoſe o'th head that were 
any way related to him by Blood or Affinity , or enjoy'd any Office tn the Court , whereby the innocent 
night loſe their lives for anothers Crimes. But ſince I now perceive , that thoſe who have deliver'd 
their Country , are willing alſo to preſerve its Liberty , and manage things by publick, Council and 
Advice, I no longer doubted to yield up my perſon, and reſtore to my Country all that Thad in Charge, 


ſince he that committed the ſame to me, «ts by his own folly aud madneſs brought to deſtruttion, Then 


turning to thoſe that kill'd the late King, and calling unto Theodotus and Sofis by name , You 
have done (lays he) a gallant Aftion and worthy to be recorded, but believe me , your Glory ts 
yet but begun , not perfetted, and there is yet mighty danger behind, unleſs by conſulting the com- 
mon Peace and Concord, you prevent the (ommonwealth, now it has obtain'd ts liberty, from falling 
into licentiouſneſs and unruly inſolence. 

With which words he laid the Keys both of the Gates and of the Kings Treaſure at 
their feet ; and ſo the multitude was for that day diſmiſs'd very joyful , and went with theic 
Wives and Children in Proceſſion to the Shrines of all their Gods. The next day they choſe 
Prztors, of whom Andronodorus was the firft Created , the reſt for the moſt part were 
the Kings Murderers, and two of them, viz. Sopater and Dinomenes, though they were 
abſent : Who being advertiz'd how matters paſgd at Syracuſe, deliver'd what Treaſure of 
the King's was at Leontinum to the Queſtors created for that purpoſe, to carry it back to Sy- 
racuſe , as alſo that which in the Ifle and in the Acradine was committed to their cu- 
ſtody. That part of the Wall which divided the Ifle from the reſt of the City with too ſtrong 
a Fortification , was order*d to be diſmantled and thrown down by common Conſent, and 
every thing was tranſacted ſuitable to thoſe inclinations they had to maintain their liberty. 
Hippocrates and Epicides, upon news of the Kings Death, (which Hippocrates endeavour'd to 
conceal fo far, that he kill'd the Meſſenger that brought the firſt tidings) being deſerted by 
the Souldiers, return'd to Syracuſe, thinking that for the preſent to be their ſafeſt courſe ; 
where to prevent all ſoſpicions of their ſeeking any occaſion to raiſe diſturbances, they firſt 
addreſs'd themſelves to the Prators, and by their means had Audience of the whole Se- 
nate; To whom they remonſtrated , That they were ſent by Annibal ro Hieronymus as bis 
Friend and Ally, and had yielded Obedience unto him according to the Inſtruftions and Orders re- 
ceiv'd from their aforeſaid Commander. That they now were deffrous to return again to Annibal ; 
but ſince their Fourney was not like to be with ſafety to their perſons , the Roman Forces being ſo 
frequent up and down all Sicily , they requeſted they might be allow'd a Convoy as far as Locri in 
Italy , which ſmall Conrteſie Annibal would take very kindly, and be ready to reward the ſame 
with great thanks and favours whenever there ſhould be an opportunity. Their Suit was eaſily 
obtain'd , for the Senate were very willing to be rid of ſeveral of the Kings Commanders, 
men $kilful in Arms, but of deſperate Fortunes , and withal extremely bold and ready to 
engape in any Villany ; yet they did not haſten to put ſach their deſires in execution ſo ſoon 
as they ought to have done : For theſe Embaſſadours delaying their departure, being _ 

elves 
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ſelves Martial young men, and very intimate with the Souldiery , ſometimes to them, and 
ſometimes amongſt the Renegades (who for the moſt part were Roman Sea-men) and now 
and chen to the Rabble and meaneſt ſort of people , whiſper'd lies and calumanies againſt 
the Senate and Noblemen , accufing them , That chey ſecretly carried on 4 deſign , under colour 
of renewing the League to betray Syracuſe into the hands of the Romans, that ſo their own Fas- 
ftion might be Lords, and tyrannize over the reſs. 


By this means there flocked multitudes every day more than other to Syracuſe , whoſe þ040'8 


ears were tickled with theſe ſtories, and apt enough to give credit thereunto, and conſe- 
quently gave not only Hppocrates and Epicides , but alſo Andronodorus too, good hopes of 
changing the Government, and effecting their ſeveral Deſigns. Andronodorus's Wite was 
perpetually baiting him, That now was the time to take upon him the Government whilſt all 
things were in an hurry and kind of confuſion by their new and yet unſetled Liberty , whil## the 


Souldiers were at hand to aſſift bim , daily maintain'd and fed out of the Kings Exchequer , and 


whilſt theſe Captains ſent from Annibal were here, who by their acquaintance with the Souldiers, 

might not a little aſſiſt and promote his Intereſt, Overcome with her importunities, what had 

hicherto been concerted only between him and Themſtius (that married Gels's Daughter) 

he ſoon after unadviſedly communicated to one Arito an Actor of Tragedies, whom he was 

wont to intruſt with other Secrets. This Ar:/fo was both well deſcended, and a man of a 

good Eſtate , nor did his Profeſſion ſcandalize him, (for amongſt the Greeks no ſuch thing 

is matter of diſhonour) who preferring his Duty to. his Country before private Friendſhip, 

diſcovers the buſineſs to the Prztors;, who finding by ſeveral good Evidences, that the mat- 

ter was no forged Information, having conſulted ſome of the moſt ancient Senators, by 

their Authority planted a Guard at the door, and aſſoon as Themiſtius and Andronodorus came 
iato the Court, flew them; and when there began ſome uproar upon this Fact, which ſeem- 

ed horrible to thoſe that were ignorant of the Cauſe, they commanded ſilence, and brought 
forth the Diſcoverer into the open Court ,, where before them all he related in order the 
whole Conſpiracy, That i took its riſe from the Marriage of Harmonia , Gelo's Daughter, with 
Themiltius. That divers Auxiliary Souldiers , both Atricans and Spaniards , were prepared to 
murder the Prators and other principal (utizens , whoſe Goods were promis'd as a reward to the 
Aſſaſſinates. That there was a Band of mercenary Souldiers that had long been at the devotion of 
Andronodorus, appointed once more to ſeize the Iſle , and ſo proceeded to ſet before their eyes 
all the whole Plot, by whom to be managed, what Forces to be employ'd, and all other 
Circumſtances. On hearing of which the Senate was ſatisfied, That theſe men were no leſs 
juſtly put to death than Hieronymus : But abroad before the Senate-houſe door there was a 
mighty Clamour of the Multitude, not certainly knowing what the matter was z and though 
they ſwagger'd and threatned , yet at the ſight of the dead Bodies of the Conſpirators, when 
thrown out into the Lobby, they were afirighted and ſo huſht, that in great ſilence they fol- 
lowed the whole Body of the Commons to the Common Hall, where Sopater by Order of the 
Senate and his Fellow-Prztors made a Speech unto them. 


He began with InveCtives againſt Andronodorus and Themiſtias, as if he had been accuſing xXy. 


them at the Bar ; and ripp'd up all their paſt life, charging them with all the Injuſtice, Op. 
Preſlions, Impieties and Villanies that had been aCted ever lince the eceaſe of King Hiero - 
For alas ! (quoth he) what did Hieronymus do of his own accord ? Or indeed what could he do, 
being but yet a Child? It was his Officers, and theſe his Tutors that ruled all, and managed the 
Kingdom at their pleaſure , but laid all the envy and the blame upon him ,, and therefore they well 
deſerved to have periſh'd either before Hieronymus , or at leaſt together with him : But though 
themſelves then well deſerved to have been cut to pieces , yet nothing deterr'd with his puniſhment, 
they afterwards became more attive to hatch and contrive new miſchiefs, firſt openly , whilſt Andro- 
nodorus ſhut up the Gates of the Iſland, and pretended to ujurp the Kingdom, as if it were his Inhe« 
ritance , and what he was intruſted-with during the Princes Nonage , would have held in his own 
Right , but being deſerted by thoſe in the Iſle , and beſieged by the whole City , who bad poſſeſſion 
of the Acradine , ſeeing he could not get the Kingdom by open Force, endeavours to obtain it by 
Adareſs and Treachery : Nor could he by any obligations of Honour or Advantage be diverted from 
this horrid Deſign , even although he was nominated a Pretor among#t the Reſtorers of our Liber- 
ties , at the ſame time when he plotting to ſubvert and betray them ;, but no wonder theſe men had 
ſuch haughty Spirits and longed to be Kings, ſince they had married into the Royal Stock, a coupie of 
Princely Dames , one the Daughter of King Hiero, and the other" of his Sou Gelo, and own Siſter 
ro the late Tyrant. At this word the whole Multitude on every fide ſet up an out-cry, That 
neither of them ought to live ,, nor one of the Kings Lineage be left on the face of the Earth. Be- 
hold ! che right natural diſpoſition of the Rabble, they either ſervilely truckle, or inſo- 
leatly domineer ; and as for Liberty which is the mean between thoſe extreams, they can 


neither endure to be without it with patience, nor enjoy it with diſcretion; and commonly. 


there want not ſome who for private ends of their own, add fewel to ſuch popular Com- 
buſtions, and irritate people to blood and ſlaughter when they ſee them already too much 
ſet upon ſuch diſorders; As here the Prztors put it to the Vote, and it was carried almoſt 
ſooner than it could be heard, That all that were of the Royal Family ſhould be put to death. ln 
purſuance of which, certain Officers were ſent by the Prztors, who immediately -——_ 
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. Demarata and Harmonia, Daughters of Hrero and Gelo, and Wives of endronodorus and 
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Themiſtins, 

There was another Daughter of Hero, named Heraclea, the Wife of Zoippus, who ha- 
ving been ſent as Embaſſadour by Hieronymus to King Ptolomy, choſe to continne there in 
voluntary Exile; This Lady underſtanding that the Murtherers were coming to her, fled 
with two young Virgins her Daughters into a private Oratory to their Houſhold Gods, with 
their hair about their Ears, and in wretched habit, the more to move compaſſion z To 
which, when they came within ſight, ſhe added the moſt affeCting Entreaties that could 
be uſed ; Beſeeching them by the dear memory of her Father Hiero, and Brother Gelo, that ſhe 
altogether innocent might not ſuffer for the hatred that Hieronymus had juſtly comtratted;, As for 
me (quoth ſhe). I gor nothing by bis Reign, but the baniſhment of my Fusband, and as during the 
life of Hieronymus my Fortune was not like my Siſters , ſo ſince his Death is not my Cauſe the 
fame; If Andronodorus had ſucceeded in his deſigns, ſhe was to have been a Queen, but I flill a 
Subjeft and Servant with the reſt, Should any one tell Zoippus that Hieronymus was ſlain, and 
Syracuſe ſer free, there is no doubt but he would preſently get on board to return into his Country, 
but how ſtrangely do mens hopes deceive them * Little does he think,, whilſt his. Country is ſet free, 
his own Wife and Children are in danger of their Lives;, wherein do we hinder the common Liberty, 
or the Courſe of the Laws ? What danger can any perſon imagine to himſelf from me living alone as 
a Widow, or from two poor Girls little better than Orphans ? If it be ſaid *tis not for any harm 
they apprehend we can do them, but becauſe all the late Kings Kinared are odious to the people, Lee 
us then be baniſht far enough from Syracuſe and Sicily, and ſent to Alexandria, I to my Hutband, 
my Children to their Father, But finding them deaf to her Prayers, and averſe to all com- 
paſſion, that ſhe might not ſpend time in vain (for already ſhe ſaw ſome of them drawing 
their Swords) ſhe gave over all Entreaties for her ſelf, and only begg'd them to ſpare hex 
Daughters, whoſe Age and Sex, even Enemies in the heat of War were wont to pitty and 
torbear, and that whilſt they were taking vengeance on Tyrants, they would not commit the 
greateſt Tyranny in the World, and imitate thoſe Cruelties which they pretended to puniſh. Whilſt 
ſhe was thus ſpeaking they pull'd her out from the inner part of. the Chappel and cut her 
Throat, and then fell upon the Girls beſprinkled with their Mothers blood, who being out 
of their ſenſes, what with grief, and what with fear, like people quite diſtrafted, ran ous 
of the Room, and if they could have got into the ſtreet had undoubtedly ſet all the City in 
an uproar; and though the Houſe was not large, yet for a good while they ſhifted for 
themſelves, and eſcaped the hands of ſo many armed men, until at laſt having received 
abundance of Wounds, and fill'd every place with Blood, they fainted and expired ; which 
murther, though of it ſelf very ſad and pitteous to behold, was rendred yet more Jamen- 
table by an accident, for immediately came an Expreſs from the Magiſtrates, whoſe minds 


on ſecond thoughts were enclin'd to more merciful proceedings, to ſpare theſe Ladies and not + 


kill them. But when the people found they had ſo precipitated the Execution, that there 
was no room for Repentance and milder thoughts, their pitty turn'd into rage and fury, 
and the multitude began to murmur and mutter, and call for an Election of Prztors in the 


room of Andronodorus and Themeſtius (for they were both Prztors) which new choice was 


not like to be to the content of thoſe already in being, 

At the day appointed for that purpoſe, it happen'd, that beyond all mens expeQations, 
ſome body at the farther end of the Croud, nominated Epicrdes, and another by and by Hip- 
pocrates, and ſtraight the Votes came thick and threefold for theſe two, fo that it plainly ap- 
pear*d they would carry it; For indeed it was a confuſed kind of Aſſembly, conſiſting not 
only of Citizens, but Souldiers and Fugitives mingled amongſt them, who were all for an 
alteration; the Pretors at firſt ſeem'd to take no notice on't, and then would have adjourn*d 
the Choice to another day, but at laſt over-born with the conſent and common cry of the 
people, were forc'd to declare the two Gentlemen beforenamed to be Prztors. Nor did 
they preſently diſcover what they would be at, although they were vext, both that Agents 
were ſent to App. Claudins to deſire ten days Truce; and when that was granted, other Em- 
baſſadours to treat about renewing the antient League. The ſaid Clanaius the Roman Ad- 
miral at that time lay at eſurgantia, with a Fleet of an hundred Sail, waiting what the 
event might be of theſe new ſtirs in Sicily, upon their killing the Tyrant, and what mea- 
ſures they would take in this unwanted Liberty z and to gain time he had order'd their Em- 
baſſadours to attend Aarcellus the Conſul, who was now coming into Sicily, who having 
heard the terms by them propoſed, hoping the matter in time might be brought to an ac- 
commodation, diſpatcht-Embaſſadours of his own to Syracuſe to treat with the Prztors in 
perſon ; but there they found all things in an hurly-burly, for upon the news of the Cartha- 
ginian Navy's being arriv'd in the Bay of Pachynus, Hippocrates and Epicides, confidently and 
without all fear, buzz'd into the Ears of the mercenary Souldiers and Renegades, that Syra- 
Ccuſe was betray'd to the Romans, but when Appizs brought his Ships to an Anchor in the 
mouth. of the Haven, liſtning to know what heart the contrary Faction were in that fa- 
vour'd the Romans , thoſe vain but ſpecious rumours were much more credited than be- 
fore, inſomuch that at firſt the multitude ran down tumultuouſly to keep them off from 
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la this diſturbance it was thought fit to ſammon the People to a general Aſſembly, where XXV11l: 
one being for one fide, and another for the contrary , they were like to fall together by 
the cars amongſt themſelves, till Apollonides a Perſon of the firſt Quality, made a very whole- 
| ſom and ſeaſonable Speech to this purpoſe; That never was there any City ſo near beſet with 
hopes of Safety, and fears of undoubted Ruine z, whereas if they would but be all of a mind , and 
joun either with the Romans or with the Carthaginians , 70 City could be more fortunate and ſecure ; 
but if they continued thus diſtratted, ſome for one, ſome for another , the Wars between the Punicks 
and Romans would not be more fierce , than the feuds ſhortly between the Syracuſians themſelves, 
where within the ſame Walls each Party are like to bave their Forces and their Arms and their diſtintt 
Leaders and Captains ;, Therefore the great buſineſs was to bring all to be of the ſame mind, and 
unanimouſly cloſe with one of theſe potent Nations , for which of them it was beſt to accept of , was 
a conſideration nothing ſo important , though yet he did conceive in making choice of Allies , it would 
be better to follow the Authority of Hicro than of Hieronymus, and ſafer to prefer a Friendſhip, 
which they had happily tryed for fifty years, before that which at preſent was unknown , and hereto- 
fore had proved unfaithful : That moreover it was a thing not a little to be regarded inthis Debate, 
That they might with fair words ſo decline , making a Peace with the Carthaginians, that yet they 
need not preſently be at Wars with them , whereas they muſt immediately conclude a Peace with the 
Romans, or make ready to fight them. This Sp:ech carried with it the more authority, in that 
it ſeemed not at all to proceed from ſelf. Inizreſt or Faftion, Beſides the Advice of the Praz- 
tors and Senate, the Martial men and chief Commanders were conſulted with upon this 
Aﬀair ; and after it had been long bandied to and fro with great heats and earneſtneſs, 
finding themſelves nof ina poſture able to wage War with the Romans, they thought it beſt 
to make Peace with them, and ſent Embaſſadours to ratifie the ſame, | 
Not many days after, the Leontrmes ſent to deſire a Garriſon , which ſeemed a good op- XKXIX: 
portunity to diſcharge Syracuſe of her tumultuous Souldiery , and diſpatch their faCtious 
Leaders thicher out of the way 3 Hippocrates the Prztor was commanded to march thithec 
with the Renegades, and ſo many of the mercenary Auxiliaries followed him, as made up 
four thouſand men, This Expedition was very pleaſing both to the Senders and thoſe ſent; 
for hereby the latter thought they ſhould have the opportunity which they had long deſired, 
to make ſome Inſurrettion, and the former reckon'd they had purged their City of a dan- 
gerous mals of ill humours : But, like Empericks, they had only given eaſe for the pre- 
ſent to the ſick body of the State , which ſoon after relapſed into a more dangerous diſtem- 
per ; for Hippocrates firſt began to make Inroads by ſtealth into the Borders of the Romar: 
Province, and afterwards when Appizzs had ſent a Garriſon to ſecure his Allies, fell upon 
that Guard with all his Forces, and kilPd many of them. Of which 4arcellus having Ad- 
vice, preſently diſpatch'd Envoys to Syracſe to expoſtulate upon this wwolation of the League, 
and roundly to tell them, That there would never be wanting ſome occaſions or other of quarrel, until 
Hippocrates and Epicides were not only remov'd from Syracuſe , but baniſh'd Sicily, Epicides 
alſo fearing, leſt if he ſtaid , he might be queſtion'd for his Brothers Crime; or that he 
might not be wanting for his own part in ſtirring up a new War, got away into the Leon- 
tines Conntry, and finding them forward enough againſt the Romars, blew the coals, and 
alienated their affeCtions from the Syracuſrans , by ſuggeſting , That they had capitulated in 
their League with the Romans , That all thoſe Nations and People that had been under the Kings, 
ſhou'd ſtill remain under the Dominion of their State ;, ſo that they were not now content with their 
ew? liberty, but would needs be domineering over others ;, Therefore it was but fit to ſend them word 
that the Leontines thought it reaſonable to enjoy their own freedoms , both in regard the Tyrant was 
cut off within their City , and that the firſt Cry for Liberty began there , and thence proceeded to 
' Syracuſe z Therefore that Clauſe ought to be expunged the League, or a Peace not at all to be ac- 
Cepted on ſuch Conditions, The Mobile was ealily perſwaded, ſo that when Commiſſioners 
from Syracuſe complain'd to them of the killing the Roman Guard, and alſo commanded Hip- 
' Pocrates ard Epicides to be gone either to Locti,, or where elſe they pleas'd , ſo they left Sicily : A 
ſtour Anſwer was return'd , That they neither gave the Syracuſians Commyſſion to treat with the 
Romans #©: their Names , nor did they think themſelves oblig'd by Leagues of other peoples making. 
The Syrac#ſians gave the Romans an Account hereof, and diſown?d the Leontimes to be their 
SubjeCts ; therefore notwithſtanding the League, the Romans might carve out their own 
fatisfaCtion upon them, and they would aſſiſt them in the-War , provided when they were 
reduc'd, they might be under their Government, according to the Articles of the Peace. 
«Marcellus advanc'd with his whole Army againſt the Leontines , ſending alſo for Appics XXX; 
to fall upon them on the other ſide, and fo enrag'd were the Soukdiers for their Comrades : 
[ being baſely kilPd on the Guard whilſt they were on Terms of Peace , that at the firſt At- 
| tacque they made ti:emſelves Maſters of the City. H:ppocrates and Epicides ſeeing the Walls 
mounted and the Gates broke open, betook themſelves with ſome few others to the Fort, 
| and from thence in the night eſcap'd to Herbeſus. The Syracuſians who march'd out from 
| home eight thouſand ſtrong , being come as far as the River A4z/a, met a Meſſenger wha 
acquainted them, That che (ry was taken ; but mixing ſeveral Lyes with that Truth, added, 
That Souldiers and Inhabitants were promiſcuouſly put to the Sword, and he believ'd there was not 
one of any competent years left alive , That the City was plunder'd and the Eſtates of all the Rich 
| men 
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men given away. At this grievous News the Army made an Halt, and being much troubled, 
the Generals (who were Soſis and Dinomenes ). calPd a Council of War to conſider what was 
to be done: That which gave this falſe ſtory ſome colour , was the Execution of Re- 
negades, for there were ſcourged and beheaded near two thouſand Fugitives retaken in that Cty, 
but none either of the lnhabitants or Souldiers had any violence ofter*d them after once the 
City was taken, but had all their Goods reſtored, except what were deſtroy'd in the firſt 


Aſſault ; However upon this bare report the Syracyſiar Army loudly exclaiming , that their 


Fellow-Souldiers were betray'd to flaughter and deſtruction, could neither be induced to 
go forwards to the Leontines, nor ſtay there where they were, till more certain Intel]}gence 
ſhould arrive. The Prztors ſeeing them ready to mutiny, yet hoping the fir would not 
hold long, if once the.Ring-Leaders of their fury were remov'd, march*d the Army to 
eHegara; Themſelves with a ſmall Party of Horſe went to Herbeſ»s, hoping to have ſur- 
priz'd that Town whilſt they were yet in a Conſternation, but miſſing their Expectations 
therein, reſoly'd to attacque it by force, and therefore next day brought their whole Army 
towards it; Hippocrates and Epicsdes thought it not ſo much the ſafeſt, as the only way they 
had left at preſent to caſt themſelves upon the Souldiers, as being both their old Acquain- 
tance, and now diſcontented on the news of the ſlaughter of their Comrades, ſo out they 
g0 to meet them, there happen'd to be ſix hundred Cretans in the Van, who had ſerv'd under 
Hieronymus , and being formerly taken amongſt other Reman Auxiliaries at Thaſymenusr, 
were by Anmbals kindneſs releas'd; Hippocrates and Epicides knowing them both ÞyFtheir 
Colours and Armour, held out Olive-Branches and other tokens of Suppliants, cntreating 
them, to entertain and protett them, and not to betray them to the Syraculians, who would pre- 
ſently deliver them up to be butcher'd by the Romans; The Cretans with one accord cry'd out, 
That they ſhould be of good chear, for they ſhould fare no worſe than themſclves, 

Whilſt theſe Conferences paſs'd, the Standards ſtood ſtill, and thereby the Army behind 
was ſtopt in their march, but the Generals did not yet know the reaſon of it; by and by, it 
being reported that Hippocrates and Epicides were come , and a buſle through the whole 
Army, plainly ſhewing that they were not unwelcome, the Prztors gallop'd up to the for- 
moſt Standards, crying out, What faſhions this? How dare theſe Cretans be ſo bold as to par- 
ley with Enemies, and entertain them without the Pretors leave ? and withal commanded 7p- 
pocrates to be ſeiz'd and put in Chains; but at that word, there was ſuch a Clamour be- 
gun, firſt by the Cretans, but taken from them and continued by others, that it plainly ap- 
pear'd the Pretors themſelves would be in danger, if they perſiſted therein, therefore in 
great perplexity, and ſcarce knowing what to do, they commanded the Standards to be 
curn'd and march back to eHegara from whence they came, and thence diſpatcht Meſſen- 
gers to Syracuſe to ſignify in what terms they ſtood, Hippocrates finding the Souldiers given 
ro ſuſpitions, and apt to believe any thing, that he might the more enflame them, aftec 
he had ſent out ſome to beſet the road between them and Syracyſe, pretended they had in- 
tercepted certain Letters, which he publickly read, being indeed forg'd by himſelf; in the 
terms following. The Pretors of Syracuſe to their Friend Marcellus the Conſul greeting, &c, 
You have done well, and purſuant to our Order, in ſparing none of the Leontines. But all other 
mercenary Souldiers are equally dangerous to our ſtate, nor will Syracule ever enjoy a ſetled Peace, 
as long as we have any Foreign Auxiliaries either in our City or Army, therefore our advice and 
deſire is that you would uſe your endeavours to get into your power thoſe who are now Encamp'd with 
the Pretors at Megara, and by cutting them off compleat the freedom of Syracuſe ; Upon reading 
of this, there was ſuch an Outcry, and every one catching up his Arms, that the Pretors 
were glad to ride away with all the ſpeed they could to Syracuſe, nor was the Mutiny ap- 
peag'd by their abſence, but they had faln vpon the Syracuſian Souldiers, and not left one 
of them alive, if Epicides and Hippocrates had not ſtopt the fury of the multitude, not fo 
much out of their own merciful inclinations, or regard to common humanity, but becauſe 
they would not cut themſelves oft from all hopes of return, and thereby might both oblige 
the Souldiers to be faithful to them, and keep them as Hoſtages, and beſides gain the favour 
of all their Relations and Friends. The Experience they had, how eaſily the Rabble were 
to be turn'd any way, made them fear leſt their heats ſhould be abated, if the falſe news 
from Leoztinum were not kept up, and therefore they ſuborn a Sonldier of that Garriſon, 
to go to Syracuſe and ſecond the ſtory juſt as it was told at 24ia, and to aver the ſame con- 
hidently upon his own knowledge, as being what he himſelf had ſeen, and thereby excite 
the people to further indignation. | 

This ſtratagem prevail'd not only upon the common people, but being brought into Court 
he told his Tale with that aſſurance,that ſome perſons of good Quality believ'd it, and ſaid, 
*T was well the Avarice and Cruelty of the Romans was thus timely diſcovered among {t the Leon- 
tines; for had they got into Syracuſe they would have committed the like outrages, or rather much 
worſe, ſince there was a greater booty for their rapine z Therefore they reſolv'd to ſhut vp all 
the Gates, and ſtand upon their Guard ; But neither did all their fears proceed from the 
ſame grounds, nor was their hatred bent againſt the ſame perſons; The Souldiers of For- 
tune, and a great part of the Commons could not endure the very name of the Romans; but 


the Prztors and ſome few of the Nobles, thoughterrificd with this falſe Intelligence, yet 
| were 
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were molt intent to obviate a miſchief more near and imminent z for by this time Hippo- 


crates and Epicides were come before that Quarter of the City call'd Zexpylos, and within 
the Town the Kindred of thoſe that were in the Army, began to hold Conferences about 
opening the Gates to them, and ſuffer their common Country to- be defended with their joint Forces 
againſt the Romans z but juſt as the Wicket was open'd and they were ready to enter, the 
Pczrors came thither, and firſt commanded and threatned, then endeavour'd by their Au- 
thority to terrify them, but ſeeing it was all in vain, at laſ} laying aſide the majeſty of their 
places, they deſcended fo far as to pray and beſeech them, ot to betray their Country to thoſe 
who formerly were the Inſtruments and upholders of the late Tyrant, and now made it their buſineſs 
to ſeduce and debauch the Army ;, but fo deaf was the 2obile to all remonſtrances of reaſon, 
That they within were as violent to break open the Gates as thoſe without, and ſo the 
whole Army, without any oppoſition, was admitted within the Hexapylos ; whillt the Prz. 
tors with the principal youth fled for refuge into the Acradine; the mercenary Souldiers., 
Fugitives and what Forces of the late Kings, were left in Syracuſe, join'd with this new 
Enemy, and ſa by main force broke into the Acradize, and flew all the Prztors except ſome 
few that in the tumult made their eſcape, nor did the Maſſacre ceaſe till night put a period 
to it; next day all Bondflaves were made free, the Gaols broke open, and Priſoners and 
Malefactors ſet at large, and by this confus'd Rabble Hippocrates and Epicides were declared 
P:#tors: Thus Syracsſe alter a ſhort Glimpſe of Liberty , precipitated it ſelf into a worſe 
flavery than before, 


— 


The Romars upon advice of theſe tranſattions, marcht preſently towards Syracuſe ; To XXR&IWM, 


which City Appius had much about the ſame time ſent Embaſſadours by Sea in a Galley of 
five Rows of Oars, but another ſmaller Galley that attended them, was no ſooner entred 
the mouth of the Haven, but it was aſſaulted and taken, and the Embaſſadours themſelves 
had much ado to eſcape; ſo that now not only the Civilities of Peace, but even the Laws 
of War were violated ; The Roman Army Encamp'd at Olympium the Temple of Fupiter 
about a Mile and an half from the City ; and from thence too, it was thought meet to 
ſend ſome Embaſſadours before they proceeded to Hoſtilicy, but to prevent their coming 
into the City, Hippocrates and Epxcides went forth to meet them without the Gate z The 
Roman Agents told them, They came not to aſſault the Syracuſians, but to aſſiſt and ſuccour as 
well thoſe, who having eſcap'd out of the midſt of the ſlaughter, were repair'd to the Roman Camp 
for ſhelter ; as the rest, who being yet kept under by fear, endure a thraldom more miſerable than 
baniſhment, or even death it ſelf;, "Nor could the Romans ramely ſuffer theſe Butcheries to be 
committed on their Allits z Therefore if thoſe perſons that had fled to them for Sanftuary, mizhe 
with ſafety return to their Country, and the EMurtherers be delivered up to Fuſtice, and the Sy- 
racuſians Laws and Liberties reſtored, there would be no need of Arms 5; but otherwiſe they would 
proſecute with the higheſt ſeverity all that ſhould go about to hinder theſe ju#t demands; Epicides 
replyed, That if they had any Meſſage to himſelf and his Brother, they ſhould have given them 
ſuch Anſwer as they thought fit, but in the mean time they were beſt be gone, and return again when 
the Government of Syracuſe ſhould be in their hands, to whom they were ſent ; And as for War, if 
rhe Romans were reſolu'd to take that courſe they would find a vaſt difference between the ſubduing 
of Leontinum, and the e Haſtering of Syracuſe. And ſolefr the Embaſſadours, ſhutting the 
Gates againſt them, Thenceforwards the City Syracuſe was Beleaguer'd and aflaulted, both 
on the Landſide at Hexapylos, and by Sea towards the Acradine, whoſe Walls are waſht 
with the Tide; and not doubting bur as they ſtorm'd Leonriwmn at the firſt approach, ſo this 
being a City ſo vaſt and ſcatteringly built, they ſhould on one part or other, force their 
Entrance, they brought up all their Engines of Battery againſt the Walls. 


Which fierce Attacque had probably ſucceeded had it not been for one man that was then KXXIV, 


in Syracuſe, This was Archimedes an excellent Aſtronomer, but more famous for framing of 
wonderful Engines of War, whereby he eaſily fruſtrated all the tedious preparations of the 
Enemy ; for on the Curteen of the Wall,which ſtood on ſeveral unequal Hills,in ſome places 
high and difficult of acceſs, and elſewhere lower and eaſy to come at, he had planted Engines 
of all ſorts, as for each was moſt proper and neceſſary, The Wall of the Acradine ſtanding 
as aforeſaid juſt by the Sea ſide, was batter*d from Marcellus's Gallies, and from the relt of 
his Ships the Archers, Slingers, and light-arm'd Darters, (whoſe Javelins were of that fa- 


| ſhion, that they could not eaſily by Lanc'd back again by ſuch as were not us'd to them.) 


Plaid ſo thick and faſt that ſcarce a man could appear upon the Wall but he was either kill'd 
or wounded; Theſe Veſſels lay at ſome diſtance that they might have convenient room to 
Dart their Weapons, but to every great Galley there were two ſmaller ones join'd, with 
their Oars within taken away, that they might cloſe Larbord to Starbord, and ſo coupled 
together and row'd as one intire Veſſel by the outermoſt Oars, they carried lofty Piles of 
Timber built with Bords ſeveral ſtories high, and divers other Fabricks to ſhock the Walls ; 
againſt which Naval preparations Archimedes planted Counter-Engines of ſeveral ſizes all 
along the Wall; From which he could hucl vaſt great ſtones at the Veſſels that lay fartheſt 
off, and pelted thoſe nearer hand with ſmaller but more frequent ſhowres of ſuch like Ar- 
tillery; And at laſt that his people might incommode the Enemy without expoſing them- 
ſelves to danger, he cauſed Loop- holes to be _ through the Wall, almoſt from the bot- 
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rom to the top, out at which holes ſome ſhot Acrows, and others flung ſmall Scorpions : 
As for the Gallies that came nearer , to get under the Wall, and conſequently out of the 
reach of that kind of ſhot, he contrived a kind of a Crane to be planted aloft upon the Wall, 
having at the one end, that hung over the Sea, a ſharp Drag or Grappling-hook of Icon 
like an hand or Crows bill faſtned thereunto with a ſtrong Chain , which would take hold 
of the Prow of a Galley , and then with an heavy Counterpoiſe of Lead at the other end, 
lift it up in the Air, ſo that the Veſſel ſhould ſtand as it were an-end on the Poop, and then 
letting the Machine go again with a mighty ſwing, it would daſh it down into the Sea (to 
the unſpeakable conſternation of the Mariners) as if the Galley had faln from the top of 
the Wall, and though it deſcended not ſide-long , but ſhould happen to come down with a 
dire&t Keel, yet *twas ſure to be filPd with water and ſunk, Thus their artempts by Sea 
were defeated, and now they turn'd their whole Force to attacque it by Land, but on that 
part too it was extraordinarily fortified with Machines of all ſorts, provided for many years 


' Together by the care and charges of Hero , but framed by the fingular Art of Archimedes. 


Beſides, the natural ſituation of the ground was a great help; the Rock on which the Wall 
was built, being in moſt places ſo ſteep, that not only the ſhot levePd out of an Engine, but 
any thing only tumbled down with its own very poiſe, came with great force upon the Ene- 
my, who had difficult climbing up, and no certain foor-hold. At laſt a Council of War 
being call'd, finding all their atrempts thus eluded by the Enemy , they reſolv'd to deſiſt 
from ſtorming and battering , and only continue a Blockade upon the City both by Sea and 
Land, and ſo ſtarve them out. 

In the mean time Marcelhs went with part of the Forces to reduce thoſe Cities, whick 
dvring theſe diſturbances had faln off to the Carthaginians. Pelorus and Herbeſus ſurrendred 
of their own accord ; e Hegara he took by ſtorm , plunder'd and utterly deſtroy*d it for a 
terrour to the reſt , eſpecially thoſe of Syracuſe. About the ſame time Himilco, who had 
long lain at the Cape Pachynus with a Fleet, landed twenty five thouſand Foot, three thou- 
ſand Horſe, and twelve Elephants at Heraclea, which they call 345noa. Not that he had 
ſo many on Board before at Pachynus , but after Hippocrates had ſeiz'd Syracyſe , he went to 
Carthage, where being ſeconded both with Meſſengers from Hippocrates and Letters from 


' eAnnibal, affirming, That zow was the only time to recover Sicily with the greateſt Honour ima- 


ginable , and being himſelf preſent in perſon, no ill Orator to promote the buſineſs, he got 
them to tranſport theſe Forces in all ſpeed to Sicliy ; ſoon after his Arrival he took Agrigen- 
tum, and the other Cities that took part with the Carthaginians, were fo fluſht with hopes 


_ of expelling the Romans out of the Iſland, that even the beſieged Syracuſtans took heart, and 


XAXXVI. 


thought they could defend the Town well enough with part of their Forces, and ſo divided 
themſelves, Epicides to guard the City , and Hippocrates to join Himilco, and carry on the 
War againſt the Romar Conſul ; In order thereto one night he march'd out with ten thou- 
ſand Foot and five hundred Horſe , and paſs'd unperceiv'd between the Roman Guards at 
Places where no Sentinels were ſet, and encamp'd near the Town eAcerre. C7 arcellus had 
march'd in great haſte , hoping to have got to Agrigentam before the Enemy ; but failing 
therein, was now Coming back that way , not in the leaſt dreaming to meet an Army of 
Syracuſians, however for fear of Himilco and his Carthaginians (who were ſuperiour to him 
in numbers) he march'd very warily and in good order to encounter any ſudden accident. 
This care and diligence againſt the Punicks turn'd to good account againſt theſe Syracu- 
frans : For coming upon them as they were pitching their Tents and out of Array and for 
the moſt part unarm'd , the Foot were hemm'd in and cut to pieces, the Horſe after a ſmall 
Skirmiſh fled with Hippocrates to Acre, This Defeat having ſomewhat reſtrain'd the Sicilians 
that before were all for revolting from the Romans, eHarcellus return'd to Syracuſe , and 
within few days Himilco having join'd Hippocrates, encamp'd about eight miles from thence 
upon the River Anatis. About the ſame time there arriv'd in the great Port of Syracuſe 
Admiral Bomilcar with a Fleet of fifty five Sail from Carthage, and the Roman Navy conſiſting 
of thirty Sail , put on ſhore the firſt Legion at Panormus , fo that now the War ſeem'd di- 
verted from Jtaly, and both Nations intent only upon the gaining of Sicily. This Roman Le- 
gion Himilco doubted not but to intercept in their paſſage to Syracuſe, but he miſtook the 
way, matching high up in the Land , whilſt they went along the ſhore, the Navy failing by 
them all the way, and ſo came to Pachynus where App. Clandius met them with part of his 
Souldiers. Nor did the Carthaginian Fleet continue at Syracuſe 5 for Bomilcar neither thought 
himſelf able to engage the Romans at Sea , not could do his Friends any good , but rather 
impoveriſh them and waſte their Proviſions, therefore he hoiſed Sail back again for Africk, 
And Hamilco having dogg'd Marcellus as far as Syracuſe, hoping to have met*with ſome ad- 
vantage to have fought him before he had join'd the reſt of his Forces, finding no ſuch op- 
portunity, and that before Syracuſe the Enemy was too ſtrong both by their Works and their 
Numbers, that he might not vainly ſpend time in looking upon his beſieged Friends whom 
he could not help, he marct'd thence to ſee what places he could by his preſence or Force, 
withdraw from the Roman Obedience, and firſt of all he was receiv'd at Marguntia, whoſe 
Inhabitants betray'd the Roman Garriſon, there he got abundance of Proviſions of all ſorts 
ſtor'd up by the Romans, 
This 
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This eacourag'd other Towns to the like Revolt, and the Romar Garriſons were every XXXvIb 
where driven out by Force , or circumvented and cut off by Fraud, The City Enna ſituate 
on a Hill every way very ſteep, was not only impregnable by Nature, bur ſecur'd by a ſtrong 
Garriſon under a Captain not eafie to be wheadled, viz. L. Pinarius a ſharp man, and one 
who confided more in his own caution , than the Sic:l5ars fidelity , eſpecially ſince he was 
naw every day alarm'd with ſo many treacherous pranks play'd round about him. There- 
fore night and day he kept ſtrift Guards and Watches , his Souldiers were always in Arms, 
nor ducſt any depart from his Poſt, which the chief Burghers perceiving, (who already had 
bargain'd with Himelco to betray the Garriſon) they thought it beſt to play above board, 
and by open means effect their deſign ; they therefore tell the Governour, That both the Gity 
and Caſtle ought to be in their own hands and diſpoſal, ſince they entred into League with the Romans 
as Freemen, and yielded up themſelves not as Slaves and V aſſals to be kept under, per dureſs, and as it 
were in apriſon ; therefore they thought it but juſt and fit , that the Keys of the Gates ſhould b: ve- 
ftor'd unto them, eAmong#t good Allies there is no greater obligation than their own fidelity, and 
zne People and Senate of Rome would no doubt have the greater kindneſs for them when they ſhould 
ſee them continue firm and ſteadfaſt to their Friendſhip , not by conſtraint , but of their own free in- 
clinations. The Governour anſwers, That he was placed there in Garriſon by his General, and 
from him receiv d both the Keys of the Gates and the Cuſtody of the (aſtle, and held the ſame neither 
at his own diſpoſal , nor at the pleaſure of the Enneans , but of his who committed them unto him, 
That for a Captain to quit his Poſt , was among#t the Romans puniſh'd with certain death, wherein 
their Anceſtors had been ſo ſtrilt,as even Parents had not ſpared their own Children when guilty there- 
en. And ſeeing the Conſul Marcellus was but hard by, they might if they pleas'd ſend to him about it, 
who only had the proper Right and Authority to gratifie them in this matter. They flatly told 
him, That they would not ſtand ſending after Marcellus, but if fair words wonld not prevail, were 
refolu*d to take other meaſures to redeem their Liberties. Pinarius replied, If you think much to 
addreſs your Meſſengers to the Conſul, yet do me this favour as to call a (ommon Hall for my ſatiſ- 
fattion, that I may know whether theſe Demands proceed only from ſome few mens bumours , or be 
the ſentiments of the whole body of the Cty, Which they granted , and appointed a general 2 
Aſſembly on the morrow. 

Aſloon as he parted from them , and was got into the Caſtle , he calls a Council of War, gy 3y17T 
and thus harangues them ; 7 believe, Fellow. Souldiers, you have heard #1 how miſerable a manner 
the Roman Garriſons abroad are of late betray'd and deſtroy'd by theſe Sicilians z which Treachery 
you have hitherto avoided, firſt and principally through the goodneſs of the Gods, and in the next 
place by your own Valour and vigilance in ſtanding night and day to your Arms;, and I wiſhwe 
might as well paſs the time that is to come , without either ſuffering or afting any horrible violence. 

We muſt ſtill exerciſe the ſame Caution as we have done hitherto, againſt their ſecret fraud, which 
| becauſe it has not yet ſucceeded , they now openly and publickly demand the Keys of the Gates , which 
we ſhall no ſooner ſurrender, but the Carthaginians will be Maſters of Enna, and we ſhall be more 
baſely butcher'd than the Garriſon at Murguntia. *T was not without difficulty that 1 obtained this 
one nights reFit to conſider on't , that I might advertize you of this imminent danger. To morrow 
morning they purpoſe to hold a ſolemn Aſſembly , where no doubt there will be Speeches to render me 
odious, and heat the people againſt you. To morrow is the day that the ſtreets of Enna will be over- 
flown either with your blood or that of the Inhabitants, And as you ſhall certainly loſe all you have, 
if they ſurprize you, ſo if you prevent them and ſtrike firſt, you avoid all danger : That Party 
that firſt draw their Swords will be ſure of the Viftory, Therefore be all ready in your Arms, and 
watch for the ſignal ; I will be among#t them in the Town-Hall, and ſpin out time with arguing 
and debating till all things are ripe , and when I give you ſuch a ſign wuth my Gown , then do you. 
all round about me ſet up a ſhout and fall upon the Crowd, kill all you meet , and be ſure let not one 
eſcape, from whom you may fear any harm either by fraud or force. And you,, O Goadeſſer, Dame 
Ceres and your Daughter Proſerpina, and all other ſuperiour and Infernal Deities , that inhabit 
this City , theſe holy Lakes and conſecrated Groves , vouchſafe to be ſo and not otherwiſe propitions 
fo us and favour us in this Enterprize , as we enter into it enforced , and meerly to avoid being be- 
tray'd our ſelves, and not with any premeditated deſign to betray others. I would uſe more words 
70 encourage you , F ellow-Souldiers , if you were to deal with men in Arms, but ſince they will be 
both unwarn'd and unarm'd , you may without any hazard kill them till you are weary : Nor need 
you ſear any thing from Himilco and his Carthaginians, ſince your own Conſul lies encamp'd ſo 
near to proteF you, Then were they diſmiſs'd to refreſh and reſt themſelves, that they 
| might he ready for the Deſign. | 
; The next day they were planted in ſeveral parts of the City, ſome to beſet the chief xxx1x7 
ſtreets, others to ſtop the ways and avenues, that the Townſmen might not eſcape ; but 

moſt of them ſtood upon and about the Theatre, and were not at all ſuſpefted, becauſe they 
were wont ſo todo. The Koman Captain was by the Magiſtrates preſented to the People, 
to whom he alledg*d, That the matter lay not in his power, but was altogether at the plea- 
ſure of the Council, and uſed the ſame Arguments as he had done the day before. Ar firſt 
they began gently here and there to demand the Keys, one, by and by more, and at laſt 
all together with one Voice they commanded him to deliver them, and when he delay'd to 
doit, threatned him fiercely , and were juſt —_ to proceed*to the extremity of on 
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when he gave the ſignal with his Gown according to agreement, upon which, the Souldiers 
who had a good while watcht for it, immediately fet up a ſhout, and with their drawn 
Swords ran down upon the multitude that ſtood before them, others ſeize the paſſages and 
ſtop them from getting out. Thus the men of E-z4, ſhut up as it were in a Pound, were 
Cut to Pieces, and lay tumbled one upon another, not only with the ſlaughter but alſo by 
endeavouring to fly, ſome running over others heads, and the ſound falling upon the woun- 
ded, and the quick upon the dead, all in heaps one amongſt the other. Then was there 
running to and fro every way, juſt as if the Town had been taken by ſtorm, and nothing 
but murthering and flying away in all places, the Souldiers being no leſs furious in the Exe- 
cution of this unarm'd multitude (whom they thought they had juſt provocation to flay } 
than if they had been engaged in the heat of a Battel. By this exploit whether we ſhall 
call it evil or neceſſary, the City e-£7na was retain'd in the Romans poſſtflion ; and fo far 
was earcellus from diſallowing the Act, that he beſtow'd the Goods of the Inhabicants 
amongſt the Souldiers, thinking by this Example to terrify the Szcilians from betraying any 
more Roman Garriſons. But it fell out quite contrary, for as the noiſe hereof was aimoſt in 
one days time ſpread throughout all Sc:/y, as being a City not only ſituate near the niddle 
of the Iſle, but renowned for the ſtrength of its ſituation, and alſo accounted as it wei e fa- 
cred, in reverence to Proſerpina, who there in days of old had left the prints of her Divine 
Feet when ſhe was ſtoln away and raviſht by Pluro, ſoit being therefore generally chougat 
that this deteſtable Maſſacre had polluted the Seat of the Gods, as well as the Habitatiuns 
of men, even thoſe of the S:ci/zans that ſtood Neuters before, now turn'd from the Romans 
and ſided with the Cartbagimians. Aſter this Hippocrates retreated to Murgantia, and Himilco 
to Agrigentum, having both before drawn theic Forces towards Erna, upon the Invitation 
of thoſe that ſhould have betray'd it. e Farcellus alſo drew back into the Leontives Coun- 
ty, and having furniſht his Camp with Corn and other neceſlaries, and left there a compe- 
tent Guard, return'd to the Siege of Syracuſe, whence he diſpatcht App. Claudius to Rome, 
he being one of the Candidates for the Conſulſhip; and in his room made T. Qnintius Criſps- 
21s Admiral of the Fleet, and Commander in Chief of the old Leaguer, whilit he himielf 
built and fortified Winter-Quarters five miles from Hexapylus, at a place they call Leon. 
Thus went affairs of Sicily till the beginning of Winter. | 
The ſame Summer the War which before was ſuſpected broke out with King Philip; For 
XM. VYalerins the Prztor Admiral of the Fleet that lay at Branduſiam for defence of the 
Coaſts of Calabria, receiv'd intelligence by an Expreſs from Or:ic, That Philip baving firſt 
attempted the City Apoloria, and to that purpoſe tow'd up one hundred and twenty Gallies 


' againſt the ſtream, finding that would take up too much time, marcht away privately by 


night to Or:ic, which being a City ſituate on a Plain, and nothing ſtrong either in Walls, or 
Forces, or Arms, at the firſt onſet he made himſelf Maſter thereof; and therefore the In- 
habitants defir'd Yalerizs to afliſt them, and make head againſt this undoubted Enemy of the 
Romans, either by Land, or Forces at Sea, and to drive him away from them, who for no other 
reaſon were aſſaulted, but becauſe they were near Neighbours to Italy, and lay in his way thuher, 
M1, V alerins, leaving the Guard of Brunduſium to T. Yalerius his Lieutenant, puts to Sea 
with a ſtout Fleet, thoſe Souldiers that could not conveniently be beſtow'd in the men of 
War, being put aboard ſome Merchant Ships of Burthen, and on the ſecond day arriv'd at 
Oric, and eaſily recover'd that City from a ſmall Garriſon which Philip had left there, Thi- 
ther repair'd to him Agents from Apollonia, ſhewing, How they were under a Siege becauſe they 
would not revolt from the Romans, nor were they able much longer to bear up againſt the Macedo- 
nian Force, unleſs a Roman Garriſon were ſent they, Which he promiſed them, and in order 
thereunto diſpatcht two thouſand choice men to the mouth of the River that runs from 
thence, under the Command of ©. 7 evius Criſta, a diligent man and excellent Souldier, 
who having Landed his men, and tent back his Ships to Oric, march'd at a great diſtance 
from the River, by a way not at all guarded by the Kings Forces, and ſo in the night got 
into the City without being perceiv'd ; The next day he reſted his men, and ſpent his own 
time in-muſtering the youth of the City, and ſurveying their Arms and the ſtrength of the 
place ; with which being well ſatisfied and encouraged, and withal inform'd by his Scouts 
how ſecure and negligent the Enemy was, he makes a Sally in the dead of the night, and 
with a ſtill march entred the Enemies Camp, who lay fo naked and horrible careleſs, that 
*tis certain above a thouſand of his men were got over their Rampier, before one of them 
rook the Alarm, and if they had forborn falling upon them, they might have gone up to 
the Kings Tent before any notice taken ; but the killing of ſome near the Ports awaken'd 
the Enemy, who were all in ſuch a fright and conſternation, that not a man took Arms to 
oppoſe them, nay the King himſelf as he ſtarted out of ſleep, half naked, and in an habit 
ſcarce fit for a common Souldier, much leſs a Prince, fled to the River and got on board his 
Fleet ; whither his people follow'd after him in heaps. There were well near three thou- 
ſand in all taken and ſlain, but the greater number taken, The Camp was plundred, the 
Apollomians got all his Capults, Baliſts, and other Battering Engines, which they carried 
home to ſecure their own Walls whenever there ſhould happen the like occaſion ; all the reſt 
of the Booty fell te the ſhare of the Roman Souldiers. As ſoon as news of this defeat came 

to 
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to Oric , Yalerius preſently fet Sail with his Fleet to the mouth of the River to prevent the 
Kings Eſcape by Sea z whereupon Philip diſtruſting his power on Sea as well as on ſhore to be 
too weak to cope with the Romans , ſunk and burnt his Ships, and ſo march'd by Land to 
eacedonia , his Forces having loſt all their Baggage and moſt part of their Arms ; the Ro- 
man Navy continued all Winter with Yalerins at Oric, 
Variety of Aftion happen'd this year in Spaiz ; for before the Romans could get over the 
River 1berus, Mago and Aſdrubal had routed a mighty Hoſt of Spaniards, ſo as all the fur- 
ther part of Spain had revolted , if P. Cornelius had not with great Expedition tranſported 
his Army, and ſeaſonably come up to aſſure the minds of his wavering Allies. He firſt en- 
camp'd at a place call'd High Cz/ilr, famous for the death ofthe great Amilcar. It wasa place 
well fortified, and they had already ſtor'd up their Corn there ; yet becauſe it was in the 
midſt of the Enemies Quarters, whoſe Cavalcy had ſeveral times faln upon the Romar Fort, 
and got off again clear. In which Incurſions they had flain at leaſt two thouſand men, ei- 
ther loitering behind the reſt, or careleſly ſtraggling about the Country, it was thought fit 
to remove from thence into places more quiet and ſecure, and fo encamped on Mount /:- 
Gori; thither came (7. Scipio with all his Forces , and alſo Aſdrabal the Son of Giſco, (the 
third in renown and quality of all the Panick Generals) with a compleat Army; and both 
theſe ſat down on the other ſide the River, over againſt the firſt mentioned Camp of the 
Romans. P. Scipio riding out with a few light Horſe to take a view of the ground, the Ene- 
my diſcover'd him, and in that open Champain Country had undoubtely cut him off, but 
that he got to an Hill of advantage hard by , where he was encompaſs'd for ſome time , but 
by the coming up of his Brother with a Party to his Reſcue, got off without much leſs. 
Caſtulo a ſtrong and noble City of Spar, and ſo ſtrictly allied to the Carthaginians, that An- 
iba! married his Wife from thence, did yet notwithſtanding now quit their Party, and 
Join with the Romans, The Carthaginians began to aſſault Niiturgis, where there lay a Romart 
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Garriſon, whom they hoped to maſter the ſooner, becauſe they underſtood they were alrea- . 


dy in great want of Proviſions. C7. Scrpio to relieve his Confederates and his own Souldiers 
that were there , march'd with a Legion of Souldiers lightly arm'd , between the Enemies 
two Camps, skirmiſhing with them all the way not without great ſlaughter, and ſo entred 
the City, and the next day made a Sally no leſs fortunate : For in thoſe two Conflicts he 
kill'd above twelve thouſand of the Enemy, took more than ten thouſand Priſoners with ſix 
and thirty Colours. Thus was the Siege of 1l:urgis raiſed, and in the next place the Cartha- 
ginians laid Siege to Bigerra, which was alſo in Amity with the Romars ; but Cr. Scipio ad- 
vancing thither, they quitted the ſame without fighting. 

Aﬀter which the Punick, Camp lying at Munda, the Romans followed hard at their heels, 
where they fought a pitch*d Battel for four hours ſpace ; but the Romars having much the bet- 
ter of the day, were on a ſudden calPd off by a Retreat ſounded, becauſe C#. Scrpio was hurt 
in the Thigh with a barbed Javelin, and the Souldiers about him were in ſome diforder, 
fearing the wound was mortal. If that accident had not ſtopt them , *tis certain they had 
that day taken the Enemies Camp ; for they had already driven not only the Souldiers, but 
the Elephants too up to the French , and as they ſtood there as it were at Bay, no leſs than 
thirty nine Elephants were kilPd and wounded with Darts and Javelins. In this Battel like- 
wiſe were kilPd by report twelve thouſand , almoſt three thouſand taken Priſoners, and 
fifty ſeven Colours won. The Enemy retreated from thence to the City Awinx, and the Ro- 
mans, to give them no breathing time after their late Overthrows, purſued hard after them. 
There again Scipio , though carried into the Field in an Horſe-litter, fought them, and had 
the Victory clear , though not balf ſo many of the Enemy kilPd as before , becauſe there 
were not now ſo many left to fight. But being amonglt a people naturally addicted to 
Wars, ago ſent forth by his Brother Aſdruba! to make new Levies, ſoon recruited the Ar- 
my, and then they had the heart to venture another Battel, As moſt of their men were 
thus new-rais'd,, and the reſt ſuch as had been ſo often cow'd before, ſo their ſucceſs was 
according, eight thouſand kilPd, not leſs than two thouſand taken Priſoners, and fifty eight 
Colours, together with abundance of Gallick Spoils, Gold Rings, Chains and Bracelets, 
likewiſe two Princes of the Gauls, whoſe names were Menicapto and Civiſmaro, loſt their 
lives in this Battel, eight Elephants taken and three kilPd. And now after all theſe ſucceſſes 
in Spain, the Romans began to be aſham'd , that they had ſuffer'd the City of Saguntum 
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(the original Cauſe of the whole War) to remain now eight years in the Enemies hands | 


therefore having by Force beat out the Punick Garriſon that was there, they recover'd the 
Town, and reſtor'd it to ſuch of the Inhabitants as yet ſurviv'd the fury of the War : Alſo 
they reduc'd the Turdetanes who had revolted to the Carthaginians, and for Example ſake, 
ſold them for Slaves, and utterly deſtroy'd their City. Theſe were the occurrences in 

Spain whilſt 2 Fabius and M. (laudins were Confuls. ; | 
At Rome no ſooner were the new Tribunes of the Commons entred into their Office, but 
L. Metellus who was one of them, ſummon'd the Cenſors, P. Furizs and AM. Atilins, to an- 
ſwer before the People, for having the laſt year, when he was Treaſurer, taken away his 
Horſe of ſervice allow'd by the State , degraded him of his Tribe, and depriv'd him of his 
Vote, for the Conſpiracy he and others entred into at Carne about abandoning /raly ; _ 
tne 
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the other nine Tribunes.ſtopt the proſecution, would not allow the Cenſors to be ſued whilſt 
they were in their Office, and ſo they were diſmiſs'd ; ſoon after P. Furias died, by means 
whe r-of they could not compleart the aſſeſſing and numbering of the people which they had 
began, and the other 4. e:lius flung up his place. Q. Fabius Maximus the Conſul held 
che Elections, and his Son of the ſame name, together with T. Sempronius Gracchus, the 
ſecond time (both abſent) were Created Conluls for the year enſuing. The Pretors were 
M. Atilius and P, Sempronius T uditanus, Cn. Fulvins Centumalus, and e MH. e/Emilius Lepidus, 
which three laſt were at the ſame time Xdiles of State, and that year exhibited firſt of all 
the ſolemn Stage-Plays, which continued for four days together. - This T«ditanus the Xdile 
was he, who after the Defeat at Carne, when all the reſt were aſtoniſht with fear, bravely 
broke through the midſt of the Enemy. The EleCtions being finiſht Q. Fabins the Father 
ſent for the Conſuls Ele&t to Rome to take upon them their Office, and conſult the Senate 
rouching the War, and where each of them and the Prztors ſhould act, and what Forces 
they ſhould have to Command ; Accordingly the Provinces and Armies were divided a- 
mong(t them, | 

The War with Aznibal in all places was committed to the Conſuls with one Army which 
Sempronius himſelf had already under his Command, and another that then belong'd to old 
Fabins, conſiſting of ewo Legions apiece. 44. </Emilins the Prator whoſe Lot it was to 
have Juriſdiction over the Foreigners, aſſign'd over that civil Charge to his Brother A4ts. 
lixs the City Prztor, that he might the better attend his Province of Luceria, where he was 
to have the Condutt of thoſe two Legions that ſerv*d under the now Conſul 2. Fabius when 
he was Prztor. To T. Sempronixs the Pretor was appointed the Government of A4riminum 
to (7, Fulvius that of Sueſſula, each with two Legions, viz. the latter to have thoſe of the 
City, and the former to receive thoſe that had been under 24. Pemporius; the Foreign 
Provinces were continued in the ſame hands. 24. Claudius over ſo much of Sicily as had been 
under King Hero, and Lentulus the Pro-Pretor over the reſt, and 7. Oracilius to remain 


Admiral without any new recruits z 4. Yalerius was to look after Greece and e Hacedomia 
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with the ſame Legion and Fleet that he had ; Q. eucius with the old Army (who were 
two Legions) was to ſecure Sardinia, and G. Terentius the Country of Picenum, with that: 
one Legion that had long been under his Conduct ; alſo Order was given that there ſhould 
be two more Legions rais'd in the City, and twenty thouſand amongſt the Allies, With 
theſe Generals and theſe Forces they provided for the defence of the Empire of Rome a- 
gainſt the many ſeveral Wars which at once they were either already involved in, or ſhortly 
apprehended. - The Conſuls having levied two new City-Legions , and compleated the old 
ones, before they marcht into the Field, explated thoſe Prodigies that were reported ; for 
not only part of the Wall and Gates of Rowe, and the Temple of Fapiter at Aricia, were 
blaſted with Lightning , but many vain illuſions which people fanſied they ſaw or heard, 
were believ'd for certain truths, as that there appeared the reſemblance of divers Gallies in 
the River of Tarracina, where indeed there was none; That in the Temple of Zupiter Yici- 
linus which ſtands in the Territories of Compſa, there was heard the Clattering of Armour, 
and the River of eAmiternus ſeem'd to be turn'd into Blood z ſatisfaftion being made for 
theſe ſtrange Tokens, and the Gods well-appeas'd according to the Orders of the Pontifls, 
the Conſuls began their march, Sempronius to Lucama, Fabius into eApulia, At Sueſſula 
Fabius the Father came to the Camp to be Lieutenant and aſſiſtant to his Son; who going 
out to meet him, the LiCtors marching before him had ſuch a reverence for the old man, 
that they did not as was uſual ſtop him, but turn'd afide without ſaying any thing, and ſo 
eleven of them paſs'd by him and let him ride on, but then the young man ſpoke to the 
Lictor that went next him to mind his duty, who preſently cry'd out to the Father and bid 
bim alight, who diſmounting ſaid, 7 did it, Sor ! to try whether you would not forget you were 
a Conſul, and knew how to require the honour due to that bigh digmty. 

As they lay there Encamp'd, Daſius eAltinius a great and rich Citizen of Arpi, came ſe- 
cretly with three Servants in the Night, and offer'd the Conſul, That if he might have a good 
reward for his pains, he would betray that City into his hands ;, which overture being debatcd in 
a Council of War, ſome were of opinion, That he ought to be ſeverely ſcourg*d and then Exe- 
cuted as a Renegade and common Enemy, a Fellow true to no ſide, nor by any to be truſted, who 
after the Defeat at Cannz, as if his Fidelity were to wait on Fortune, revolted to Annibal, and 
drew over the City Arpos with him, and now ſince the Roman Afﬀairs, contrary to his hopes and 
wiſhes ſeem ſomewhat to revive; he comes to offer a new treachery to thoſe whom he hath already be- 
tray'd ;, a deceitful Villain that is never of that fide which he pretends to own, a Friend not to be 
eruſted, and and an Enemy contemptible and vain, and therefore ought to have the ſame reward as 
the Trattor of the Falerii, or that other of King Pyrrhus, and be made a third Example to all 
treacherous Runnagates. On the other ſide , old Fabius (the Conſuls Father) ſaid , Thar 
men ſhould not forget to diſtinguiſh times and ſeaſons, nor give their opinions of things or perſons 
in the heat and confuſions of a War, as they would do during a calm and open Peace; They ſhould 
rather conſider and endeavour how to keep all our Friends from falling off from us, than talk, of 
making Examples of thoſe that repent of their defeftion, and deſire to return to their antient Amity z 


But if we cannot help but ſome or other will always be revolting, and ſhall make it unlawſu. for any 
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to return again co us,, who ſees not but ina little time we ſhall be without any Allies at all, 
and all the States of /raly will be aſſociated with the Carthaginians ;, not that he thought fit to 
repoſe any trult in this Alre;mius, but rather to take a middle courle with him, and treat him 
at preſent neither as a Friend, nor yet as an abſolute Enemy, that is, to keep him as a Pri- 
ſoner at Jarge in ſome faithful City not far from the Camp during the War, and afterwards 
they would have leiſure to determine, whether his former Revolt deſerved puniſhmenc 
more than this his Return did pardon. This Advice was well approved of, ſo they bound 
Altinins and his Servants in Chains, and a great Summ of Gold which he brought with him, 
was order'd to be laid up and ſecured for him; he continued at Cales where Keepers walked 
with him abroad in the day time, and in the nights he was lock'd up. In the mean time, 
when he was firſt miſs'd at home, and could not be heard of, all Arpos was in an hurly-burly 
for the loſs of ſo principal a Man, and for fear of ſome miſchief that might follow, ſent 
an Account thereof to Arnibal ; who was not much diſpleaſed in his heart, both becauſe he 
had a good while been ſuſpicious of him as a Turn-Coat , and beſides had by this means a 
fair occaſion to ſeize his Eltate , which was very great z yet that he might ſeem to a&t more 
out of reſentments of Anger than Covetouſneſs, he added a Gravity of Judicial proceedings 
to the moſt barbarous Cruelty in the world z for having apprehended his Wife and Children, 
he firſt ſtrictly examined them touching his Flight, and alſo what Gold and Silver he had 
left behind him at home , and having fully diſcovered all particulars, he cauſed them to 
be burnt alive. 
Fabius marching from Sueſſula , deſigned in the firſt place to beſiege Arpos, and having KLVI. 
encamped almolt a mile off, and taken a view at a diſtance of the ſitoation of the Town and | 
-its Walls ; where he ſaw the Works were ſtrongeſt, and therefore the leaſt Guards, there be 
reſolved to ſtorm it. Afﬀrer he had prepared all things requiſite for ſuch an Enterprize, he 
choſe out the braveſt of all his Centurions and the ſtouteſt Colonels for their Leaders,to whom 
he added 600 ſele@ Souldiers, (which was thought enow for the work) his Orders were, that 
in the night when the Trumpet ſounded to the third Watcb, they ſhould carry their ſcaling Ladders 
zo that place. The Gate there was low and narrow , the ſtreet little frequented, being the 
moſt deſert part of the City, that thoſe who firſt got up with their Ladders, ſhould go along 
the Wall, and on the inſide break oper the ſaid Gate , and when they were m poſſeſſion of that 
part of the City , to wind a Horn as a Signal for the reſt of the Forces to advance , and he would 
have all things in readineſs to ſecond them. All this was gallantly performed, and that which 
ſeemed an impediment proved a great advantage to their deſign, I mean a violent ſhowre 
that began at midnight, and cauſed the Guards and Watchmen to retire from their Poſts 
into-the Houſes for ſhelter, and wirh the noiſe of the Rain daſhing on the ſtones, hindred 
them from hearing the Gate broke open, and afterwards the more gentle droppings like 
Muſick charmed many of them to ſleep. After this Party was got in, they began to wind 
their Horns placed at fit diſtances to give notice from one to another to the Conſul , who 
preſently cauſed the Standards to advance, and a little before day entred the City at the 
Gate broke open, as aforeſaid. 
Then at laſt the Enemy took the Alarm, the ſhowre being over, and day-light appear- KLVIE. 
ing, Anmbals Garriſon in the Town conliſted of almoſt five thouſand men, and there were 
beſides three thouſand of the Burghers in Arms, whom the Carthaginians put in the Van for 
fear of Treachery, if they ſhould have been behind them. They fought at firſt before it was 
full light and in narrow ſtreets, and the Romans had not only ſecured the ſtreets, but the 
Houſes too that were next the Gate, that they might not be pelred and wounded from a- 
bove. The Arpins and the Romans knew one another, and began to parley , the Romans 
asking them what they meant ? What injury bad the Romans done them ? Or what mighty obliga- 
tions had they to the Punicks , that they being natural Italians) ſhould wage War for a parcel of 
Strangers and Barbarians againſt their old Neighbours and Friends ? and help to bring Italy into 
[lavery , and make it Tributary to Africk ? The Arpins excuſed themſelves as being ignorant 
and innocent of theſe matters, betray'd and ſold by ſome of their Grandees to the Carthaginians, 
and ſo over-reach'd and oppreſs'd by a few. Upon this beginning more and more of them be- 
gan to confer together, and art laſt the Prztor of Arpos went up to the Conſul, and having 
agreed and paſled their promiſes one to another among(t the Standards and Forces drawn up 
ready to charge each other, the Arpines on a ſudden turned o'th Romans ſide againſt the 
Carthaginians; likewiſe very near a thouſand Spaniards came over to the Conſul, making no 
other Terms than only this , That the Purick, Garriſon ſhould march away with ſafety, and 
accordingly the Gates were open'd for them,and they went without any violence offer'd them 
to Annibal at Salapia, Thus was Arpos reſtor'd to the Romans without any loſs, except of 
one old Traitor and new Fugitive. Theſe Spaniards that came in were order'd to have 
double Proviſions allow'd, and afterwards did brave and faithful Service. One of the Con- 
ſuls being in Apulia, the other in Lxcama, an hundred and twelve young Noblemen of Cam- 
pania having got leave of the Magiſtrates of {2p.a to go forth to forrage the Enemies Coun- 
try , came to-rights to the Roman Camp at Sueſſula, and cold the Sentinels they would ſpeak 
with the Prztor, for Cn. Fulvius was there Commander in Chief, who being made acquain- 
ted, order'd ten of them unarm'd to be brought before him ; They only delired , _ 
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"when Capxa ſhould be retaken, they might be reſtored to their Eſtates, which was promiſed, 
and ſo all of them taken into protection. The other Prator Sempronius Fudiranus took the Town 
eAternum, and in it above ſeven thouſand peop'e, and a pretty quantity of ready Money, 
At Rome happen'd a ſad Fire , that continued two nights and one day, and laid all in aſhes 
from the Salt-Market to the Gate called Carmenta, with the ſtreets, e-Zquimelius and Zuga- 
rius, the Fire ſpreading it ſelfeven into the Temples of Fortune, and Mother Hatuta, and 
Hope, without the Gate, and conſumed all things ſacred and profane. 


In Spain the two Brothers, P. and Cr. Cornelius, baving had great ſucceſs, recovered ma- 


ny of their old Allies, and made not a few new ones, began to extend their hopes even into 
Africk.z for underſtanding that Syphax, one of the Numidian Kings, was lately fala out with 
the Carthaginians, they ſent three Captains to make an Alliance with him, aſſuring him, That 
of he world perſiſt in the War againſt them, he would do a very acceptable kindneſs to the Romans, 
who would in due time amply requite him for the ſame. The Barbarian was very glad of this Over- 
ture; and having talk*d with the Embaſſadours touching the Art of War, underſtood from 


the Diſcourſes of thoſe old Souldiers , how :gnorant he was of many things tn compariſon of that 


more regular Diſcipline which they deſcribed, Therefore the firſt thing he requeſted was, That 
2$ they were good and faithful Friends, two of them would go back to their Generals, and 
the other remain with him to inſtruCt his people in the Art Military, For the Numidians 
were hitherto altogether unacquainted with Foor-ſervice, and uſeful only on Horſe-back ; their 
Forefathers having ever ſince they were a Nation managed their Wars that way , to which only they 
were accuſtomed from their youth ;, but their preſent Enemy was ſtrong in Infantry , and he ſhould 
never be able to match them , unleſs he had ſtore of Foot-Souldiers, and though his Kingdom afforded 
men enow for that purpoſe, yet they had not the Art to arm and train them, but aid all things raſhly 
and in diſorder as the multitude happer'd to come together. The Embaſſadours conſented , upon 
Security given , that their Companion ſhould preſently be ſent after them , if their Generals ſhould 
not approve of his ſtaying there. His name that ſtay'd with the King was Q. Sratorius, and 
with the other two went back Numidia Embaſſadours to receive the Rarification of the 
League from the Roman Generals, who had InſtruCtions to wheadle away all the Namidians 
they could that were in Arnibals Army or Garriſons. Statorius out of the multitude of 
young men wherewith that Country abounded, levied and muſter'd Foot for the King, and 
exerciſing them after the Roman mode , caſt them into Regiments and Bands, taughr them 
To follow their proper Colours, and to keep in their Ranks and Files, and all other kinds of 
Military Diſcipline , ſo that in a little time the King confided as much in his Infantry as 
Cavalry, and in a pitch'd Battel on even hand defeated the Carthagimians : Nor were his Em. 
baſſadours of ſmall advantage to the Romans in Spain; for upon the News of their Arrival, 
abundance of the Aamidians daily deſerted the Enemy. Thus a firm League of Friendſhip 
was ſetled between the Romans and Syphax , which when the Carthagimans underſtood , pre- 
ſently they diſpatch'd away Envoys to Gala, a Prince of the other part of Namidia, over the 
people called Maſſilians, 

This Gala had a Son named eHaſanſſa, but ſeventeen years of Age, yet of ſuch hopes ag 
fairly promiſed that he would render his Kingdom much more large and powerful than he 
found it. To him theſe Envoys remonſtrated, That ſince Syphax to render himſelf more pow- 
erful againſt the reſt of the Kings of Aﬀrick, had Confederated with the Romans, st would be the 
entereſt of Gala to join as ſoon as he could with the Carthaginians, before Syphax went over into 
Spain, or the Romans invaded Aﬀrick z and as for Syphax he might now eaſily be ſubdued whilſt 
be had yet gain'd nothing by the Roman League but a bare name of having ſuch remote Friends, 
The Son being altogether for War, Gala was eaſily perſuaded to ſend forth an Army, who, 
with the (arthaginian Auxiliaries defeated Syphax in a mighty Battel, wherein *tis ſaid there 
were thirty thouſand ſlain. Syphax himſelt with a few Horſe fled to the e Yanuruſians, a 
fort of Numidians that border'd upon the Ocean over againſt (adiz, and having by his 
great renown drawn many of the Barbarians to him, arm'd in a little time vaſt Forces, but 
before he could carry them over the ſtreight into Spain : Maſaniſſa came into thoſe parts 
with his Victorious Army, and alone with kis own Troops, and no help of the Carthags- 
rians, gave Syphax Battel, to his great Honour. In Spain nothing memorable happen'd, 
fave that the Romar Generals drew all the Celtiberians that were fit to bear Arms into their 
ſervice for the ſame ſtipend that they had bargain'd for with the Carthaginians; and ſent 
above three hundred SparmiſhGentlemen into /caly to ſolicite their Countrymen that were un- 
der Anmbal to deſert him and ſerve the Romans, This only touching the Aﬀairs of Spas7. 
Jn this Year may be noted , That the Romans had never any Mercenaries in their Army till 


now they hired the aforeſaid Celtibersans, 
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2. P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards frnamed Africanus , made Mdile, thoxgb under Age. 8. Annibal tabes the City 
Tarentum (all but the Caſtle) by the Treachery of ſome young men of that City , who pretended to go out a Hunting. 
12. The ſolemn Games in Honour of Apollo , were now fir(t inſtituted upon occaſion of certain Propherical Verſes of 
Martius, wherein the Overthrow at Cannz had been foretold. 13. Q. Fulvius and App. Claudius che Conſuls, fight 
Hanno the Carthaginian General with ſucceſs. 16. T. Sempronius Gracchus the Proconſul, was by a Lucanian; 
at whoſe Houſe be Quarter'd , train'd into an Ambaſcade and ſlain by Mago. 19. Centenjus Penula , who ha4 
ſerved in the Wars but in quality of a Centurion , smportuning the Senate to bave the Conduft of an Army, aſſuring 
them, that if they would grant him that Honour, be would certainly beat Annibal out of Italy , obtains the Command 
of ezght thouſand men, and with them fights Annibal, but both himſelf and bis Army are cut to pieces. 21. Cn. Fal- 

*vius the Pretor engaging with Annibal , loſt the Field and ſixteen thouſand men , and himſelf eſcaped but with two 
hundred Horſe. 22, Tre two Conſuls, Q. Fulvius and App. Claudius, beſiege Capua, 23, &c. Claudius Marcellus 
zn the third year of the Siege takes Syracuſe, having moſt gallantly and prudently behaved himſelf in all that Service. 
In the Tumalt at ſtorming ths City, Archimedes, buſie about Geometrical Figures which be had drawn in the duſt, is 
by a common Souldier khnockt 0'th head. 32, &c. The two Scipio's, Publius and Cornelius, aſter ſo many brave Ati- 
ons and great ſucceſſes in Spain , come to 4 diſaſtrous end , bring kill d with the loſs of almoſt both their whole At- 
mes n the eighth year aſter their going into Spain. 37+. That Province had utterly been loft , had it not been for the 
Courage and induſtry of L. Marcius a Roman Knight , who rallied together the ſcatter'd Reliques of the ſaid Armies, 
and by bis Conduft and Encouragement , routed the Enemy , drove them out of two ſeveral places where they were en- 
camped, ſlew ſeven and thirty thouſand of them , took exghteen hundred and thirty Priſoners , and a mighty Booty, 
whereupon he was called General Marcius. | 


Hilſt theſe things were a doing in Africk and Spain, Annibal had ſpent the Sum- 
" mer in the Tarentine Territories, in hopes of gaining that City by Treachery ; 


during which time ſeveral obſcure Towns of the Salzntines revolted to him ; but 
of the twelve Clans of the Bruttians, two of them called the Conſentines and the Thurines re- 
turn'd to their old Alliance with the Romans, and more had followed their Example, had 
it not been for L- Pomponius Veientanus , a Captain of the Allies, who having made ſome 
ludky Incurſions into the Bruttians Conntry , would needs take upon him as a General, and 
having raiſed a tumultuary Army, fought with Hanne, and loſt abundance of men, either 
killed or taken Priſoners, but they were for the moſt part a Rabble of Country Clowns and 
Boud-ſlaves, and the leaſt loſs of all was the Captain himſelf, being a Fellow that as he was 
the Cauſe of this Loſs by his raſhneſs, ſo he had been a Publican (or Farmer of the Publick 
Revenues) guilty of ſeveral Miſdeneanours and ill Arts, whereby he had wrong'd both the 
State , and thoſe private perſons he happen'd to be concerned with. Sempronixs the Conſul 
lying in the Lucans Country , made divers ſmall Skirmiſhes, but nothing memorable, and 
alſo took ſome ſmall Towns belonging to thoſe people. The long continuance of the War 
ſometimes with ſucceſs, and by and by with great diſaſters, had not only changed the For- 
tunes , but alſo the Minds of men, and the City was ſo ſtrangely poſleſt with Superiticions 
and Ceremonies, for the moſt part introduced from Foreign Countries , as if either its In- 
habitants or its Gods were not the ſame as formerly : Nor were the ancient Roman Rites out 
of requeſt only in private Devotions, but even in the ſtreets, the Market. place and Capitol 
it ſelf ; you ſhould ſee multitudes of Women praying and ſacrificing after quite different modes 
from thoſe of their native Country, Abundance of old Prieſts and blind Wizards having in- 
veigled peoples Conſciences , whoſe number was the greater , by reaſon of ſo many flocking 
out of the Country, either for fear or poverty , not being able to till their Lands, or at 
leaſt not to enjoy any benefit by the Crops ; whereupon they reſorted to the City , where 
finding it calic to advantage themſelves by others Superſtitions, they followed the trick, of abuſing 
their zealous Credulity, as if it had been a lawful wn mg At theſe Innovations, good men 
being grieved and ſcandalized , firſt ſigh'd out their complaints in private, but at laſt it 
growing a publick Grievance, was brought before the Senate, who gave a ſevere Reprimand 
to the Xdiles and Capital Triumvirs , becauſe they had not prohibited theſe diſorders. Bug 
when they came to turn this Crowd of Devoto?s out of the Forum, and fling away their Sa- 
cred Implements and Oblations which they had prepared , they went in danger of their lives 
from the Rabble ; ſo that the miſchief appearing too far gone to be ſuppreſs'd by inferiour 
Magiſtrates , the Senate left it to the care of 24. e£milius the City-Preztor to rid the Town 
of theſe Superſtitions, who having in a general Aſſembly recited that Ad of the Senate, ſer. 
forth a Proclamation, That whoever had any Books of Divination or Prayers or Treatiſes of 
the Art of Sacrificing, ſhould bring them all in to him before the firſt day of April z and that nd 
perſon ſhould preſurne to ſacrifice in any place publick, or ſacred, with any new or outlandiſh Rites 
or Ceremonies. | 
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This Year died ſeveral publick Prieſts, viz. L. Cornelius Lentwlus the ſupream Ponrtiff, and 
C. Papirius Maſſo, the Son of Caius of that name, an ordinary Pontiff, and P. Furins Philus 
" an Augur, and C, Papirims Hafſo the Son of Lucius, one of the Decemvirs for looking after 
the Holy Myſteries; In the room of Lentalus was choſen Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, and (7. 
Servilius Cepio in the ſtead of Papirins the Pontiff ; The new Augur was L. Quintius Flami- 
zius, and the Decemvir, another L. Cornelius Lentulus, The time of Elefting Conſuls com- 
ing on, becauſe both the preſent Conſuls were buſy abroad in the War, and could not 
well be call'd home, { Clandins Cento was nominated DiCtator for that purpoſe, whoſe Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe Q. Fulvius Flaccus, was Created one of the Conſuls, and e4pprus Claudius 
Pulcher (who was Governour of Sicily whilſt he was Preztor) the other. Then Prztors 
were Choſen, Cr. Fulvins Flaccus, C. Claudius Nero, M. Junius Silanus , and P. Cornelius 

* By the Sulla, The EleCtions being concluded, the Dictator quitted his Office. The Xdile of State 

AnnalLaw th 24. Cornelius Cethegus, was P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards ſurnam'd Africanus, whom, 

none << when he put in for thar Office, the Tribunes of che Commons oppos'd him, alledging, Thar 

diles but - he ought not to be put im nomination, becauſe he was not yet arrived ts the Age * required by Law. 
ſuch as To which he antwer'd, /f all che Quirites and people of Rome have a mind to make me eAdile, 
were at rhen I hope 1 am old enough. And indeed all the Tribes ran ſo falt to give their Votes in his 
leaſt 37. favour, that the Tribunes preſently ceaſed their endeavours of hindering him. The Lar- 

Age ; As gels beſtow'd by theſe Xdiles, was to exhibite the Roman Games (very magnificently for 

Przrors thoſe times) and continued a day longer than ordinary; and alſo they gave to every {treet 

were to be in the City a Congius (about a Wine Gallon) of Oyl. L. Yillius Tapulusr, and M., Funda- 

= ry nins Fundulus, accuſed ſeveral Matrons before the people of diſhoneſt and incontinent li- 

ag us . Ving, of whom ſome were condemn'd and baniſht ; The Plebeian Games were celebrated, 

wards. © and by reaſon thereof a great Feaſt in honour of «peer. 

Lil. 9. Eulvius Flaccus the third time, and App. (landins, enter upon their Conſulſhip ; and 
the Prztors choſe their Provinces by Lot; P. Cornelius Sulla had both the Juriſdiction over 
Citizens and over Foreigners, which before were two mens Offices. To Cn. Fulvins Flaccns 
fell Apmlia, to C. Claudius Nero, Sueſſula, and Marcus Funius Silanus happen'd to have the 
Government of Tuſcany ; both Contuls were appointed by an expreſs Decree of the Senate 
to manage the War with 4nnibal, and to have under their Command two Legions apiece, 
which one of them ſhould receive from ©. Fab:ns laſt years Conſul, and the other from 
Fulvius Centumalus;, As for the Pretors, F. Flaccus was to have the Conduct of the Forces 
that were at Luceria under e/Emilius the late Pretor, and Nero Claudius thoſe under C. T e- 
rentius in Picenum, each of them to levy what recruits they thought fit. To Marcus Fu- 
is were aſlign'd the City Legions of the former year. 1. Sempronius Gracchus, and P. 
Sempronius T uditanus, had their Commands continued over their reſpective Armies and Pro- 
vinces of Lucania and Gallia; The like to Publins Lentulus over the old Province of Sicily, 
and to MM. Marcellus for Syracuſe, and ſo much as had been the Dominion of Hiero; T. 
Otacilius remain'd Admiral ; A. YValerius had charge of Greece, Q. HMutins Scavola of Sarai. 
nia, and the two Corzelis of Spain, Beſides the old Forces the Conſuls were to raiſe two 
more City Legions, ſo that in all the Armies that year conſiſted of three and twenty 
Legions. The Conſuls Leavies were much hindred by means of one 4. Poſthnmins Pyrgen- 
ſis, who was like to have cauſed a dangerons diſturbance; He was a Publican by profeſlion, 
and for many. years for Covetouſneſs and Cheating had not his Fellow in the whole City, 
except L. Pomponinus Veientanus, taken Priſoner laſt year by Hanno in the Lucans Country as 
aforeſaid, Theſe two and ſome of their Confederates of the ſame Trade, becauſe the State 
was to anſwer all Caſualties of the Seas, as for any Proviſions ſent to the Armies, feigned 
abundance of Shipwracks, and thoſe which they brought to account that were really caſt 
away, were occaſioned by their own Fraud and Knavery , not by any Accident ; for their 
Courſe was to lade old Weather-beaten Veſſels with a few Goods of little value, and when 
the ſame were ſunk in the Seca, having Boats in readineſs to ſave the Mariners;- they would 

falſly pretend and crave allowance for abundance of Goods of great value as loſt thereby. 
This Fraud of theirs was diſcovered laſt year to 2M. e/Emilias the Pretor , who, acquainted 
the Senate therewith, but it was not then taken notice of or puniſh'd , becauſe the Fathers 
at that Junture were not willing to difoblige the Publicans, whom they. then 
ſtood ſo much in need of z but when *rwas brought before the people, they were reſolved 
ſeverely to chaſtiſe this horrid Cheat : And the Carwilzs, two Pretors of the Commons, juſt. 
ly moved with the indignity and ſcandalouſneſs of the thing, lay a Fine of two hundred thoy. 
ſand Aſſes (about ſix hundred twenty five pounds ſterling) upon his Head. And when the 
day came, that the ſame ſhould be confirmed by the people, or elſe either increaſed or mi- 
tigated, the Aſſembly of the Commons was ſo full, that all the Court of the Capiro! could 
ſcarce contain the multitude. The Defendent pleaded largely for himſelf , but his only 
hope ſeemed to be, that a Kinſman of his, C. Servilius Caſca, one of the Tribunes of the 
Commons, would interpoſe in his behalf, before the Tribes were called forth to give their 
Suffrages. The Witneſles being heard, the Tribunes commanded the Crowd to withdraw 
toa convenient diſtance, and the Lottery-Box was brought out to determine in which Tribe 
the Free Latines that were in Town ſhould give their Votes; In the mean time the Publi- 
cans 
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cans baited Caſca, that he would diſſolve the Court, and the people cry'd out as faſt on the 
contrary to proceed , and as it fell out, Caſca ſat full in view, the formoſt man on the 
Tribunes Bench, and though he would fain have done his Relation a kindneſs, yet he knew 
not how for fear and ſhame to appear in ſach a dirty buſineſs, ſeeing no likelyhood of afliſt- 
ance from him, the Publicans to make a diſturbance, and hinder the proceedings, came in 
a forceable manner through the void ſpace that was between the people and the Court, and 
thruſt in rudely amongſt them, till they got npon an high place, whcre they fell a quarrel- 
ling and brawling with the Tribunes on one fide, and the people on the other, infomuch 
that they were like to go together-by the Ears, whereupon Flv ſaid to the Tribunes, Do 
not you ſee that your Authority 5s contemn'd ? and that there is danger of 4 Riot and Mutiny, un- 
leſs you preſently adjourn the Aſſembly ? | | 

Which being done, a Senate is calPd to whom the Conſuls repreſent how the common Hall 
was diſturb'd by the impndence and violence of the Publicans. That Court (quoth they) wherein 


the great M. Furius Camillus (or whoſe bamſhment enſued the ruine of the City) calmly ſuffer d- 


himſelf to be condemn'd by ungrateful Citizens ;, wherein before him, the Decemvirs (by whoſe 
Laws we live to this day) and many other perſons of the firſt quality in all Ages, have ſubmitted 
ro the Fudgment of the People > But now comes this Poſthumius Pyrgenſis, and by force does wreſt 
from the Commons the Liberty of their Yates, hath ſubverted the Commons Fudicature, affronted 
and contemn'd the Tribunes, came as in a Warlike manner againſt the people of Rome, ſeiz'd 4 
place by wiolence ro keep the Tribunes from coming to the Commons, or the Commons to their Tri- 
bunes, and hinder the Tribes from being call'd to their $ uffrages , nor was there any thing that pre- 
vented blows and murther but the patience of the e Magiſtrates giving way for the preſent to the in- 
ſolence and fury of theſe few ſedutious Mutineers, and ſuffering themſelves and the people of Rome to 
be overcome ſo far, That ſeeing the Criminals went about with Force and Arms to hinder their pro- 
ceedings, they diſſolv?d the Court by their own Authority, that there might be no occaſion given to 
thoſe who ſought nothing ſo much as ſome colour for a combuſtion, All good men reſenting this 
as a very heinous offence, and tlie Senate having declared, That this violence and breach of 
the Peace tended to the hazard of the State, and would be a precedent of moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence, if not ſeverely puniſht, preſently the two Carvilii , the Tribunes, laying aſide the 
Debate about their Fine, Indited Poſthumins of Treaſon, and commanded one of the princi- 
pal Serjeants to attack him, and carry him to Gaol, unleſs he found very good Bail; he did 
accordingly give Sureties, but left them in the Inrch, and appear'd not at the day ; where- 
upon the Tribunes preferr'd a Bill to the people, who ratified the ſame , Thar if M. Poſt- 
humius ſhould not ſurrender himſelf before the firſt day of May, and when he was call'd on that 
day, did not appear and anſwer, nor any lawful excuſe be alledged for his abſence, they adjudg*d 
bim to be baniſht, his Eſtate to be forfrited and ſold, and they did forbid him fire and water, or 
that he ſhould loſe the benefit of his Gountry for ever, Aſtec which all the reſt concern'd in ſtir- 
Ting up the Riot and Tumult, were capitally proſecuted and required to give Sureties ; firſt 
only thoſe that could not get Bail were Impriſon'd, but afterwards thoſe that offer'd pledges 
were notwithſtanding ſecured ; To avoid which danger divers went voluntarily into baniſh- 
ment z This was the upſhot of theſe Publicans fraudulent dealings, and of their impudence 
in defending the ſame. 

After this, the Aſſembly was held for Creation of an High Prieſt by e.2Z. Cornelius Ce- 
thegus a Pontiff lately Elefted ; Three Competitors there were who vy'd all their Intereſts 
for the place, viz. Q. Fulvius Flaccus the Conſul, who had twice before been Conſul and 
Cenſor ; and T. Manlius Torquatus dignified alſo with two Conſulſhips and a Cenſorſhip 
beſides, and P. Licinius Craſſus who as yet had not ſerv'd Xdile, yet this young man carried 
it from both the ſaid antient and honourable Candidates ; nor had there ina bundred ard 


twenty years before been any one (except P. Cornelius Caluſſa) made ſupream Pontiff till 


after he had been Xdile of State» The Conſuls finding much difficulty to compleat their 


' Levies, becauſe there were not able men enough to be found in the Town both to furniſh 


out the two new Legions of Citizens that were order'd, and at the ſame time to recruit the 
old ; The Senate Order'd them to ceaſe their trouble, and commanded two Committees of Trium- 
wirs ſhould be Created, one for places within fifty miles of the City, the other beyond, whoſe buſi- 
meſs ſhould be to ſurvey all Villages, thorough Fares, Market-Towns and places of reſort, and take 
notice what numbers there were of men of free condition, and ſuch as they found able to bear Arms, 
though not of lawful Age, they were to preſs for Souldiers, Alſo that the Tribunes of the 
Commons, if they thought fit, ſhould preſent a Bill to the People, That thoſe who ſhould Liſt 
themſelves under ſeventeen years of Age, ſhould have as good pay as if they were above z In purſu- 
ance of which Decree the ſaid Triumvirs made diligent Inquiſition all over the Countreys 
for Free-born perſons fit to ſerve the State, and ſo compleated the Levies, At the ſame 
time arriv'd Letters out of Sicily, which were read in the Senate, from 24. Marcellus, con- 
taining the requeſts of the Souldiers that ſerv'd under P. Lentulus, This Army was the 
remnant of the overthrow at Carne, ſent into Sicily as is before-mentioned, with Orders 
to be confin'd to that Iſland, and not return into 7raly, whilſt the Carthaginians continued 
there. 

Theſe having obtained leave of Lentulus , 7 qo ſome of their Horſemen and —_— 
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of che beſt Quality, as alſo certain ſelect Foot-Souldiers as Agitators, to 7. Marcellus at his 
Winter-Quarters; where being admitted to Audience, one of them ſpake as follows : We had 
addreſſed our ſelves to you , Noble Marcellus, in Italy whilſt you were Conſul , immediately after 
that (though not unjuſt, certainly ) ſad and rigorous Decree was paſs d againſt us in the Senate, 
but that being order*d for this Province , all in confuſion by the Death of the King , we well hoped 
we had been ſent to be employed in a ſmart War both againſt the Sicilians and Punicks , where 
with our blood and wounds we might have ſatisfied and appeaſed the aisþleaſure which the Fathers 
had conceived againſt us : eAs but mm the laſt Age , thoſe who were taken by Pyrrhus at Heraclea, 
made amends for their fault by ther good ſervice againſt the ſame Pyrrhus ; yet are we ſtill igno- 
rant , O Conſcript Fathers, wherein we have offended or deſerved your diſpleaſure ? Suffer us ſo 
ro Speak as if they were all preſent 3 for methinks I ſee both the {onſuls and the whole Senate , when 
I behold your face, O Marcellus, whom if we had had for our Conſul at Cannz , both the Fortune 
of the Commonwealth had been much better , and our own, Give us leave, we beſeech you, before 
we ſigh out our complaints for our preſent miſerable condition , to clear our ſelves of the Crime which 
we are charged with ;, f it were neither by the ſpecial Vengeance of the Gods, nor by the Decrees 
of Deſtiny, (on whoſe Laws the unavoidable Courſe of Humane Affairs depends) but by ſome de- 
fault, that we were at Canne overthrown : Then, I beſeech you, by whoſe was it ? the Souldiers, 
or the Generals ? For my own part I remember 1 am a Souldier, and will never Seak any thing but 
well of my General, of him eſpecially to whom I kyow the Senate rendred thanks , becauſe he deſpaired 
not of the Commonwealth , and who every year, ſince his flight from Canne, has been continued 
in Command; as alſo we hear the Colonels that there eſcaped, do daily put in for , and obtain Ho- 
ours and Offices, and even the Government of whole Provinces. eAnd can you , my Lords of the 
Senate , ſo eaſily forgive thoſe of your own Rank and their Children ? and yet at the ſame time be 
ſo very ſevere againſt us poor Wretches of the Commonalty ? Or was it no diſhonour for the Conſul 
and other Chief Commanders to fly when the Caſe was grown deſperate ? eAnd were the wretched 
Souldiers ſent into the Field on purpoſe, that come what would, they muſt needs die , and not offer 
ro eſcape ? At Allia almoſt the whole Army ran away; at the Streights of Caudium without ſo much 
as venturing a Battel, they ſurrendred their Arms to the Enemy (not to mention other ſhameful 
Defeats of our Armies ) yet ſo far were thoſe Armies from being branded with any mark, of reproach, 
rhat the City of Rome it ſelf was recovered by the Forces who had fled from Allia to Veii. eAnd 
the Caudine Legions, though they return'd home without Arms, yet being arm'd and ſent back, 
ſubdu'd the very ſame Enemy , and made them paſs under the like ſhameful yoke , which before they 
bad wſultingly impoſed on them : Nor need we theſe Examples ;, for indeed who can juſtly tax the 
Army before Canne either with Flight or Cowardiſe, where there were above fiſty thouſand men ſlain 
upon the {fot ? From whence the Conſul retreated but with ſeventy Horſe ? Where none ſurvived 
but ſuch as the Enemy for meer wearineſs could not kill * When the Priſoners there taken were de- 
med to be ranſom'd , we were every where cry'd up and commended for reſerving our ſelves agairſ# 
another day to ſerve our Conntry , for returning into Venvuſia to the Conſul , and thereby keeping up 
ſtill the ſhew of a competent Army, But now are we in a worſe condition, than thoſe who im our 
Forefathers days ſuffer'd themſelves to be taken Priſoners ;, for they only had their Armour and 
Weapons changed for worſe, and were put in a more diſhonourable place both on a March and m 
the Camp, and even all this diſgrace they could wipe off with one brave Service for their Country, or 
proſperous Battel, none of them was baniſh'd, none put out of hopes of being diſcharged from bearing 
Arms after he had ſerved his full Term by Law appointed, and beſides they were ſet to fight with 
ſome Enemy where they might once for all either put a period to their lives, or their diſhonow.. But 
we, againſt whom nothing can be objeltted (unleſs we be guilty in being a means that ſome few Ro- 
man Souldiers are yet alive after the ſlaughter at Canne) are not only ſent like baniſh'd perſons 
far from our Country and from Italy , but alſo from all Enemies , where we may grow old in Exile, 
where we have neither hope nor opportunity of cancelling our diſgrace, no means to mitigate the re- 
ſentments of our Fellow-Citizens againſt us , no, nor ſo much as any poſſibility leſt of dying with 
Honour , *tis neither a period of our ſhame that we requeſt , nor a reward of our Valour , all we 
drſire is, that we may bave leave to make proof of our Courage , and give ſome Specimen of our 
eMettle ; *tis toil and dangers we petition for , that we may ſhew our ſelves Men and Souldiers. 
There has all laſt year been War in Sicily ſharply managed , ſome Cities the Punicks, ſome the Ro- 
mans have taken by pure force ;, both Foot and Horſe have been engaged in pitch'd Battels, Syracuſe 
#5 attacqued as well by Sea as Land , and we hear the ſhouts of thoſe that are fighting , and the 
clattering of their Arms, and yet all the while are onr ſelves kept idle and do nothing , as if we bad 
neither hands nor weapons. The Legions of Bond-ſlaves under T. Sempronius bave often already 
fought the Enemy with Banners aijplay'd, and for their reward have obtained firft their Liberty, 
and next their Freedom of the City : Let us too, if it be but in quality of Slaves redeew'd for theſe 
Wars, have leave to cope with the Enemy, as they. have done, and endeavour by onr manhood to 
regain our liberty as well as they : Will you be pleaſed to make an Experiment of our Courage by 
Sea or by Land, in a pitch'd Battel, in ftorming a Town, or entring a Breach ? We challenge 
and ſue for ſome Services of the greateſt difficulty and danger , that we may the ſooner make up 
whatever we were wanting in at Canne, ſeeing all the time we have lived ſince has but ſerved to 

augment our diſgrace. 1 
Saying this, they flung themſelves down at 2ercellss's feet , who told them, That be 
bad 
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had neither Power of himſelf , nor Commiſſion otherwiſe to relieve them , but he would repreſent their 
deſires to the Senate , and readily do for them whatever the Fathers ſhould order. Theſe Letters 
being brought to the new Conſuls, and by them communicated ro the Senate : Their Lord- 
ſhips after ſome Debate thereupon , declar'd, That they ſaw no reaſon why the Aﬀairs of the 
Commonwealth ſhould be intruſted to thoſe who deſerted their Fellow-Souldiers fighting before Can- 
n# ; however if M. Clandius the Proconſul ſhould judge otherwiſe , they left it to him to do therein 
what he thought might ſtand with the ſafety of the State and his own Honour ;, provided that no 
one of them ſhould be diſcharged from the Service, nor rewarded with any Military token of Honour 
for his Valour , nor ſuffer'd to come home as long as the Enemy continued within ltaly, After 
this, by Authority of the Senate confirm'd by an ACt of the Commons, the City-Prztor 


held a Common Hall, where there was a Committee of Five choſen to look after the re= 


pairing of the Walls and Forts ; and two Committees of Triumvirs, the one to ſurvey and 
inventory all Sacred things and Oblations ;, the other to rebuild the T emples of Fortune, and Dame 
Matuta within the Gate {armentalis, as alſo that of the Goddeſs Spes without the Gate, 
which had all been demoliſh'd by the Fire laſt year. At this time happen'd great Tempeſts 
that did much harm. At Mount Albar it rain'd ſtones two days one after another z many 
places were blaſted with Lightning , viz. two Chappels in the Capiro!, the Rampier in the 
Camp at Seſſula in ſeveral places, and two Sentinels ſtruck dead , the Wall and ſome- 
Towers at Cumes not only ſtruck with Thunderbolts, but quite thrown down. At Reate a 
mighty Stone or Rock ſeen to fly in the Air z the Sun redder than ordinary, and almoſt like 
Blood. To expiate theſe Prodigies ſolemn Supplications were held one whole day, and the 
Conſuls ſpent divers days in attending the Afﬀairs of Religion, and during that time Sacri- 
fices were offer'd for nine days together, Whereas Annibal had long been in hopes, and 
the Romans in doubt, of the Tarextines Revolt, there happen'd now an Accident abroad, 
which not a little accelerated the ſame. There was one Phileas a Tarentine that had long 
remain'd at Rome as a Lieger Embaſſadours, who being a buſie-headed man, and quite weary 
with lying ſo long at quiet, found means to get acceſs to the Hoſtages , which his Country 
had given to the Romans for their fidelity; who were kept in an Apartment belonging to 
the Temple of Liberty, and the leſs ſtrictly guarded, becauſe *twas neither their own nor their 
Cities intereſt that they ſhould offer to eſcape 3 but this Embaſſadour with his frequent 
diſcourſes inveigled them, and having brib'd two Sextons or Wardens of the ſaid Temple, 
at the beginning of the Evening got them out of Cuſtody, and ſo away both he and they 
fled ſecretly out of Town homewards. Next Morning early the News was all about Town, 
and Meſſengers diſpatch'd to purſue them , who ſeized them on this fide Tarracina, and 
brought them all back, and being led into the Common Hall, they were by the Votes of 
the People firſt ſcourged, and then thrown headlong from the Cliff of the Rock Tarpeia. 

The ſeverity of this paniſhment enraged two of the nobleſt Cities of the Grecians in Italy, 
as being not only generally toucht in Honour, but filPd with particular reſentments of Grief 
and Indignation , as every one was related by Blood or Friendſhip to thoſe that were thus 
baſely put to death ; amongſt the reſt there were about thirteen Tarentine Noblemen , of 
whom Xjco and Philemenus were the principal, that entred into a Conſpiracy to revenge 
it ; but before they entred into any Action, thought fit in the firſt place to have ſome Confe- 
rence with Annibal , and under pretence of going out a Hunting a nights, go to him z; when 
they were got near his Camp, the reſt hid themſelves in the Woods, Nico and Philemenus ad- 
vanced to the Out-guards , offer*d themſelves to be taken, and deſired to be brought before 
eAnnibal, to whom they relate their deſign ,. the grounds thereof, and what progreſs they 
had made in it; He thanked them, and gave them large promiſes of reward, enjoining 
them, That the better to bubble the reſt of their Country-men, and avoid ſuſpicion of Cor- 
reſpondence, that when they came abroad to hunt, they ſhould drive away ſome of the Cartha- 


ginians Cattel which were abroad at paſture, promiſing they ſhould do it ſafely and without oppoſition. . 


The Booty brought in by theſe young Gentlemen was much taken notice of, but when they 
had done ſo ſeveral times, their Courage in attempting it was the leſs wondred at, and no- 
thing ſuſpefted. At another Meeting with Anibal they concluded , That the Inhabitants of 
Tarentum ſhould remain free , enjoy their own Laws and Cuſtoms and all things belonging to them, 
and neither pay Tribute to the Punicks , nor receive a Garriſon without their own conſent , but the 
ſpoil of the Roinan Garriſon, whom they were to deliver up and betray, ſhould belong to the Cartha- 
ginians. Theſe Articles being concluded , Philomenus uſed much oftner to go out and come 
ina nights, and as he was known to be a great Hunter , ſo he had always his Hounds with 
him, and other Furniture for the Sport; and generally ſomething that he brought home 
either caught by his Dogs, or got from the Enemy, being ready offered to his hands, he 
would beſtow upon the Captain of the Guard or the Sentinels. He was believed to chuſe 
to go out in the night for fear of being met with by the Enemy, and the thing was now 
grown ſo cuſtomary, that at any time of night, if he did but whiltle, the Gate was preſently 
open'd ; therefore Anibal thought it high time to proceed to Execution : he was three 
days march off, where that it might not be wondred at that he lay ſo long at one place , he 

ave out that he was ſick , and the Roman Garriſon in Tarentwms were now out of all appre- 
Fenfione of danger from his ſtaying there. wag 
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But after he reſolv'd to go for Tarentum, chnſing ten thouſand Horſe and Foot, ſuch as 


ware fitteſt for Expedition, both by the nimbleneſs of their Bodies and lightneſs of their 


Arms ; about the fourth Watch of the Night, he began to advance; ſending before about 
fourſcore Numidian Horſe to ſcour the Roads, and have their Eyes about them that no Coun- 
trymen ſhould ſpy the Army on their march, or be able to give notice of it; therefore 
thoſe they overtook they were to carry back, and thoſe they met to kill, that the people 
might think they were a Gang of Thieves and Highway-men, rather than part of an Army. 
He himſelf made a long march, and Encampt next Night not above fifteen miles from Ta- 
rentum, and even there would not diſcover where his deſign lay, only calling his Souldiers 
together charg'd them, That not a man ſhould ſtraggle out of the Road, or quit his rank, That 
they ſhould diligently wait for the words of Command, but attempt nothing without Orders, and in 
due time he would acquaint them what was to be done. About the ſame inſtant news came to 
Tarentum, That the Numidian Horſe were abroad a plundering, and put the Countrymen 
far and near into great fright and conſternation ; yet upon this Intelligence the Roman Go- 
vernour concern'd himſelt no further than to Order a Party of Horſe to go at break of day 
next Morning to beat them back from Forraging , but as to any preparations for his 
Security, was altogether remiſs, and took this Excurſion of the Namidians as an Argument 
that Ammbal with his Army was not diſlodg'd but ſtill continved at their old Leaguer, An- 
nibal as ſoon as it was dark ſet forwards again, Philemenxs went before and led them, loaded 
with bis Hunting Game as he uſed to be, the reſt of the Conſpirators waited their time to 
execute their ſeveral Charges, as was before agreed amongſt them ; which was, that Phile- 
menus Carrying in his Veniſon at the Wicket, ſhould get in a parcel of armed men, and 
Annibal on the other part ſhould march up to the Gate call'd Temens, which ſituate on the 
Landſide was towards the Eaſt, a little within the Wall as it were in a nook ; when Annibat 
approach'd pretty near that Gate, he gave a ſignal by a blaze of Fire, which was anſwer*d 
in like manner by Nico that Commaniyed a Forlorn Hope, and preſently both extinguiſhe 
again that the City might take no notice on't. e-Znmibal march'd up ſilently towards the 
Gate, whilſt Nico ſeizing the Watchmen unawares, and killing them as they lay half 
aſleep, opens the Port, Annibal enters with the Foot, but Orders his Horſe to ſtay without, 
that on open ground they might be ready where there ſhould be moſt occaſion. Philemenus 
by this time was come near the Wicket on the other ſide which he was wont to go inat, and 
raiſing the Watchman with his uſual Whiſtle and Voice well known, bidding him make 
haſt, for they had got ſuch a prize as they could bardly ſtand under it ; the Portal was flung 
open, two luſty Fellows carrying in a vaſt Wild Boar between them, himſelf follow'd with 
one of the Huntſmen lightly-arm*d, and whilſt the Fellow was ſtaring upon and admiring 
the greatneſs of the Beaſt, thruſt him through. with an Hunting Spear; preſently thirty 
more armed pet in, and cut to pieces the reſt of the Watch, fling open the great Gate, and 
the whole Party enter with Banners diſplay*d, and ſo being ſilently led to the Market place, 
join Anmibal, who then dividing two thouſand Gals into three Squadrons ſent them to ſe- 
cure ſeveral parts of the City, and the 7arentines and Africans to ſeize thoſe ſtreets that 
were moſt populous, with Orders to kl all the Romans rhey met, but ſpare the Inhabitants; 
and that the ſame might be obſerv'd, directed ſome of the 7arentines to go in the head of 
each Party, to bid each of their Townſmen they ſhould ſee at a diſtance, be quiet, keep out of 
the way, and fear nothing. 

By this time all places were full of tumult and clamour, as is wont to be in a City taken, 
but what the matter was, no body certainly underſtood ; The Tarentines ſuſpefted the Ro- 
mans were going to plunder their City ; the Romans imagin*d the Townſmen were up to cut 
their Throats by Treachery. The Governour awaken'd at the firſt hubbub, fled to the Ha- 
ven, and thence in a Skiff to the Caſtle. That which added to the terrour was a Trumpet 
heard from the Theatre, for it was a Romar Trumpet provided by the Conſpirators for this 
purpoſe, and being unskilfully ſounded by a Grectar not at all uſed to ſuch Inſtruments, it 
was doubtful whoſe ſide it was of, or what ſignal was thereby meant to be given : but 
when it grew ſomewhat light, and the Romans ſaw the Punick and Gallick Arms, there 
was no more doubting in the Caſe, and the Grecsans ſeeing the Romans every where lie 
kill'd were ſatisfied the City was taken by Anmbal. Aﬀeer *twas grown perfect day, and 
thoſe Romans that ſurviv'd were fled into the Caſtle, and the hurry was pretty well over ; 
Annibal Commanded the Tarentines to aſſemble at the Common Hall without Weapons, 
which they did accordingly (except thoſe that accompanied the Romans to the Caſtle re- 
folv'd to run the ſame Fortune with them.) A-mbal made a winning Speech to the Taren- 
tines, putting them in mind how courteous he had been to their Citizens taken either at Thraſyme- 
nus or Cannz, withal inveighing againſt the proud domineering humonr and oppreſſions of the Ro- 
mans ; and then required them all to depart every one to his own dwelling, and write his name upon 
his door, and that thoſe Houſes which ſhould not be ſo written upon he would forthwith give his Soul- 
aiers a ſignal to plunder ;, and if any ſhould preſume to write a name on any Houſe wherein the Ro- 
mans were Quarter'd (which were all empty Houſes) he would puniſh them as Enemies, The 
Aſſembly being diſmiſs'd and the Houſes by that token diſtinguiſht which were to be treated 
as Friends, and which as Enemies, the Signal was given and the Souldiers fell to plundering 


as faſt as they could, and got ſome parcel of Pillage. Next 
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Next day he march'd to attacque the Caſtle, but ſeeing it fo advantagiouſly ſituate, de- 
fended by the Sea, (which waſhes the greateſt part of it as a Peninſula,) and with vaſt high 
and ſteep Rocks, and towards the City fortified with a gallant Wall and mighty Ditch, and 
that it was neither to be won by Scalado nor Battery, that he might not by ſecuring the Ta- 
rentines, loſe opportunities for greater affairs, nor yet leave them expoſed to the Excur- 
ſions of the Romans at their pleaſure from the Caſtle, he appointed a Rampier to be raiſed 
between the City and the Caſtle, not without hopes, That the Romans to hinder the ſame 
would come out, and fo he might have an opportunity to fight them, and if they raſhly 
adventur'd too far, might by a notable ſlaughter ſo weaken the Garriſon, that the Taren 
tines themſelves might thenceforwards eaſily defend their City againſt them. His hopes 
prov'd prophetical, for no ſooner was the work began, but out came the Romar: falling full 
drive upon the Pioneers, and the Guard ſet for their defence retreated on purpoſe, that 
ſeeming ſucceſs might encreaſe their confidence, and they might follow them in greater 
numbers and further ; but upon a ſignal given, the Paricks ſtart up on every ſide of them, 
being before planted for that purpole ; nor were the Romans able to ſtand before them, and 
yet could not well run away, the ſtreightneſs of the ſtreet, and the work begun, and ma+ 
terials provided for it, being in their way and hindering them, ſo that many tumbled head- 
long into the Trench, and more were kill'd flying than fighting. Thenceforwards the 
work went on without oppoſition, A very deep and large Trench, and a Rampier within 
it, and at a little diſtance behind that, he .gave Order to build a Wall, ſo that even with= 
out a Garriſon they might well enough keep off the- Romans ; however he left a ſmall Gar: 
riſon, not only to ſecure them, but help to build the Wall. Himſelf with the reſt of his For. 
ces march'd to the River Geleſus five miles off the City, and there Encamp'd. Whence after 
ſome time he return'd to view the Work, and finding that it went forward better than he 
look'd for, he began to entertain hopes that the Citadel alſo might be won by Aſſault; for 
though ſtrong in other reſpects, yet it did not ſtand high , but upon plain even ground 
divided from the City only by a Wall and a Trench ; now when *twas aſſaulted with all ſorts 
of Engines of Battery and undermining recruits happening to arrive from Metapont, ſo 
rais'd the Courage of the Beſteg'd Romans, that in the night on a ſudden they fallied unex- 
pectedly and ſeiz'd the Enemies works, ſome they flung down and the reſt they burnt, and 
ſo put an end to Annibal's attacquing the Fort that way ; and now all his hopes were to 
weary them out with a lingering Siege, but that too was unlikely, for thoſe in the Caſtle 
had the Sea open, and on the contrary the City was by them cut off from any proviſions by 
water, ſo that the Beſiegers were like ſooner to be reduc'd to want than the Beſieged. Ar- 
nibal having ſummon'd the principal Citizens of Tarentum, lays before them all the preſent 
difficulties, that he could ſee no way how to win the Caſtle by force, ſo ſtrong and fortified as it 
was ; nor had any hopes to reduce it by a Stege as long as they were e Maſters of the Sea;, but if 
once there were Ships before them to hinder relief from being carried in, they would ſoon be obliged 
either to quit the place, or ſurrender both it and themſelves, The Tarentines were all of the ſame 
opinion, and added, That he only that gave the Counſel was able to find means to execute it 5 
For a few Carthaginian Ships ſent for from Sicily would do the work, for as for their own they lay 
ſhut up in a little Creek, and conſidering the Enemy commands the mouth of the Haven, how was 
5t poſſible they ſhould get out into the open Sea? Yes, yes (replies Annibal) they ſhall get out well 
enough I'll warrant you, many things that in their own nature are cumberſome, and ſeem almoſt 
empoſſible, yet by policy are brought to paſs, and aiſpatch'd with a ſleight ;, your (ity ts ſituate upon 
a plain Champian ground, the ways on every ſide even and broad enough, I will chuſe the high 
ſtreet that leads from the Haven quite croſs the City to the Sea, and carry the Ships upon Wains 
with no great trouble, Then ſhall the Sea be ours, and we will attacque them on that ſide by water 
as well as on this by Land, and doubt not but in alittle time we ſhall either take the Fort, or make 
them abandon it. This Diſcourſe not only gave them hopes of effeCting the buſineſs, but 
alſo ſet them in great admiration of Anrbals prudence and parts; fo out of hand all the 
Wains and Carts that could be got, were brougat together and coupled one with another, 
Cranes and other Engines employ*d to hoiſt up the Veſſels ont of the Dock, and the way 
all levelld, that they might paſs with leſs difficulty, Cattel for Draught, and Labourers 
were hired, and all bands at work ſo induſtriouſly, that within few dayes, the Fleet was 
brought about over Land, and well rigg'd and man'd came and rode at Anchor on the other 
ſide the Caſtle before the mouth of the Haven; In theſe terms ſtood Tarentum when A4n- 
nibal lefc it, and went to his Winter Quarters. Authors do not altogether agree whether 
this revolt of Tarentum happen'd in this year,or the year before, but the moſt and thoſe that 
lived neareſt thoſe times aſlign it to this year. : 
The Conſuls and Pcztors remain'd at Rome till the ſeven and twentieth of April, on AC- 
count of ſolemnizing the Latine Holy-Days, and then having performed the Religious Ce- 
remonies on the Alban Hill, ſet forwards every one towards his Province. About this 
time a new fit of Religion invaded the peoples minds, occaſion'd by certain Verſes of one 
Marcianus, This Marcian whilſt he liv'd, was counted a notable Prophet, and when Jaſt 
ear Inquiſition was made after ſuch Books by Decree of the Senate, this happen'd to fall 
nto the hands of 24 Arilius the City-Pretor who had charge of that affair z #nd he deliver'd 


it 
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.it to the new Prztor Su/ls. There were two paſlages in this Marcians Verſes much taken 
notice of, of which one being not made publick till the Event was paſt, and found exactly 
verified, gave credit to the other which related to what was to come. In the firſt, the 
Romans Overthrow at Canne was predicted in theſe words, 


You Romans /brang from Troy, forbear 
River of Cannz to come near, 
Leſt a ſtrange Foe enforce your rage 
In Diomed's Field to engage. | 
But I forewarn, I know, in vain, | e 
Your Blood ſhall dye that fatal Plain, 
eAnd thouſand Carcaſſes of ſlain | 
From fruitful ground, ſhall floating be 5 
Along that ſtream to the vaſt Sea. 

Your Men to Fiſh and Fowls and Beaſts of prey, 

Believe this true ;, Jove diftates what I ſay. 


Now all that had ſeryed in thoſe Wars knew and remembred Dromedess Field and the River 
of Canne as perfeCtly as they did the Defeat it ſelf. Then was the other Prophecy likewiſe 
read, the obſcurer of the two, both as being yet to be fulfilled, (and future things are al- 
ways moſt dark) as alſo becauſe it was delivered in a more intricate Stile and perplexed 


Phraſe, thus 


If you Invaders wonld expel by War, 

And *ſcape the Plague-ſore threatned from afar, 
To great Apollo, Romans, 7 adviſe 
That you vow annual Plays in ſolemn wiſe 
From publick. —_— of the Charge defray, 
The reſt for bim and his, let each man pay. 

The Sovereign Pretor muſt theſe G ames perform, 
Who ſits in Judgment, and does wrongs reform, 
And let the Decemvirs take ſpecial heed 
The Offerings do with Grecian Rites proceed. 

If this be duly done, baniſh your fears, 

Your State ſhall thenceforth thrive for many years, 

Phoebus will ſave you, and your Foes ſubdue, 
Who now do waſte your Fields, and ſlaughter you. 


The Senate took one days time to conſider of the Explanation of this Prophecy, and next 
day paſs'd an At, That the Decemvirs ſhould inſpect the S:byl{;re Books touching Games ro 
be inſtituted to the Honour of Apollo, and the manner of Celebrating the neceſſary Sacrifices : 
Who having viewed the ſame, and made Report, the Fathers Order'd , That ſolemn Games 


and Paſtimes in Honour of Apollo ſhould be Celebrated ;, and that when the ſame were held , twelve 
thouſand Aſſes [37 |. 10 s. iterling] ſhould be allow'd the Pretor towards the Expences thereof, 
and of two greater Beaſts for Sacrifices. And by another Ordinance the Decemuirs were requi- 


red in all their Sacrifices and Divine Service of that day to obſerve the Grecian Rites and Ceremo- 
nes, and to offer up theſe Beaſts following, viz. an Ox and two white ſhe-Goats, all having their 
Horns gilt with Gold, to Apollo, ard to e Hadam Latona his Siſter, a Cow with like gilded 


Horns. The Prztor, before he exhibited the Show in the great Circus, made Proclamation, 
That the people during thoſe Solemnities ſhould contribute money for an Offering to Apollo, every 
one according to his ability, This was the Original of theſe Apollinarian Games inſtituted for 
obtaining Victory, and not for recovering of Health, as moſt people imagine. When they 
were celebrated , the people ſtood to behold them crown'd with Garlands , the Matrons 
went in Proceſſion ; every bodies door was ſet open , and they feaſted throughout the City 
in the open ſtreet, and an high Holyday it was obſerved with all kind of ſacred Ceremonies 


ſuitable to the occaſion. 

In the mean time A-mbal continued about Tarentum, and both the Conſuls for the pre- 
ſent quarter'd in Sammium , but 'tis thought had a deſign to inveſt Capxa, the rather for that 
the ſame Calamity which uſually attends long Sieges, did already pinch that City, viz, 
ſcarcity of Corn, becauſe the Roman Troops bad either hindred their ſeaſon, or eat up their 
Crop. The {apuars therefore diſpatch'd Meſſengers to Anmibal, intreating , That before the 
Conſuls advanced into their Territories, and all ways were beſet by the Enemy, he would cauſe flore 
of (orn to be convey'd to them out of the adjacent Countries. Accordingly Annibal gave Orders 
to Hanno to march from amongſt the Bruttians into Campania, and ſupply Capra with Grain ; 
Hanno, to avoid the Romans that lay in Samnium , march'd by the way of Beneventum, and 
encamp'd on an Aſcent three miles from that City , whither he order'd Corn ſhould be 


brought out of all the aſſociate Cities thereabouts, in which it bad been laid up laſt Harveſt, 
and 
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and ſent out ſtrong Parties to convoy the ſame, After which he ſent an Expreſs to Caps; 
appointing a certain day when they ſhould come and receive their Corn, and againſt that time 
to provide ali the Carts, Pack horſes, and Beaſts of burden they could get together out of the Country. 
Bur the Cap#ans managed this important Afﬀair with the fame ſloth and negligence as they 
were wont T0 uſe 1n all their other Concerns, and ſeat not above four hundred Carts and 
very few Beaſts of Carriage beſides; for which F1anno gave them a ſevere Reprimand, ſaying, 
He ſaw that even hunger it ſelf which cauſes brute beaſts to look, out ſharp, was not able to excite them 
to a due care and diligence for their own preſervation, So another day was prefixt when they 
ſhould come better provided for the reſt of the Grain, But the people of Beneventum having 
notice of all theſe Tranſactions as they happen'd , ſent with all ſpecd ten Meſſengers to the 
Roman Confuls (who lay encamp'd near Bovianum) to advertize them thereof, Who after 
due conſideration, reſolved that one of them ſhonld advance preſently into Campania, and 
accordingly Fulvius, who undertook that Charge, marched by night to Beneventum , and 
put himſelf withia.the Walls of the Town ; where he was inform'd by thoſe that dwelt 
nigh, That Hanno with part of his Army was gone abroad to get in more Corn ; And the 
Treaſurer was left behind to deliver ont to the Capuans the Corn appointed for them; of whom 
there was now Come to the Camp about two thouſand Carriages, with a rude diſorderly 


multitude of people beſides, but unarm'd; That they did all things in an hurry and afcight ; . 


That the Camp was quite out of order, and all Military Diſcipline overthrown by this Rabble 
of ſo many Country-Clowns intermingled among#t them, All which being well aſſured of, the 
Conſul gave notice to make ready againſt the next night nothing but theic Enſigns and Arms, 
for they ſhould attacque the Punick Camp. At the Relief of the fourth Watch, they march- 
ed forth, leaving all their Baggage and Artillery at Benevertum, and coming up to the Camp 
a little before day , ſtruck ſuch a terrour into the Enemy , that had it been ſituate upon 
plain ground, it had undoubtedly been won at the very firſt Aſſault, But the heighth- of 
the ground no way acceſlible, but up a very ſteep Aſcent, together with their Works, tecured 
them for the preſent. Aſſoon as *cwas light an hot Skirmiſh began, and the {arthaginians 
not only defend their Rampier,but having the advantage of the ground, tumble the Aſſailants 
headlong down the H1ll. 

But ſo obſtinate was the Romans Courage, that: it ſurmounted all difficulties, and in ſeveral 
places they were got up to the Banks and Trenches, but it not being without a great ſlaugh- 
ter of his men and abundance wounded , the Conſul acquainted the Field-Officers, That he 
thought it ſafer to retire for that day back, to Beneventum, and on the morrow encamp before the 
Enemy, and ſo prevent both the Capuans from getting out, and Hanno from returning ; which 
the eaſier to effect , he would ſend for his Collegue and his Army, and turn the whole brunc 
of the War this way : But theſe Connſels of the General the fury of the Souldiers diſap- 
pointed ; for when he cauſed a Retreat to be ſounded, they ſet up a ſhout as in diſdain of 
ſuch a lazy Command , and put the Conſul beſides his meaſures. Next the Enemies Gate, 
there was a Regiment ef the Pelion;, whoſe Commander Y5bius ſnatching up the Standard, 
flung it over the Enemies Rampter , curſing and devoting himſelf and all that Regiment to 
the Infernal Gods, if they ſuffer'd the Enemies to enjoy that Enſign , and therewith himſelf 
formolt leaped after it into their Camp, whilſt the Pelrgn:ans were following him, and already 
fought upon the Rampier z at another place Yalerius Flaccus, a Colonel of the third Legion, 
upbraiding the Romans with Cowardiſe for ſuffering a Company of their Allies to go away 
with the Honour of ſtorming the Enemies Camp, T. Pedantins, the Prime Centurion of that 
Squadron., took likewiſe an Enſign from him that carried it ; Vow preſently (quoth he) ſbalt 
this Enſign and this Centurion (meaning himſelf) be in the Enemies Camp, and thoſe that would 
20t have it to be taken, let them follow it, His own Band followed him firſt, clambering over 
the Rampier, and afterwards the whole Legion, which the Conſul ſeeing , changed his re- 
ſolution, and now was as earneſt to encourage them to go on, as before he was for having 
them retreat, ſhewing them what extreme hazard a moſt valiant Regiment of their Allies, 
and a whole Legion of their Fellow-Citizens, were in, if not ſpeedily ſeconded; therefore 
they all, every one for himſelf, ſtrain'd to the utmoſt, and though ſhowres of Darts and Jave- 
lins were darted at them, and the Enemy oppoſed both their Arms and their bodies to op- 
Poſe their paſſage; yet they preſſed on with undaunted reſolution, and failed not to attempt 
every place, high or low, eaſie or difficult, till they had broke through and got in. In 
which Service great numbers were wounded, but even they that bled till they fainted, wete 
ambitious of dying within the Enemies Trenches, ſo that the Camp was taken in a moment, 
as if it had been ſituate on plain ground, and nothing fortifked, Thenceforwards *twas not 
a Fight, but a Slaughter pell-mell throughout the Camp, above ſix thouſand of the Enemy 
ſlain, and more than that number taken Priſoners , together with all the Caprans that came 
for Corn, and their Carts and Cattel ; beſides a very rich Booty, which Zammo had plun- 
der'd from all the Romans Allies. The Works being diſmantled, the vi&torious Romans 
return to Beneventum, and there both Conſuls (for App. Claudius came thither within few 
days) ſold and divided the Spoil, giving rewards to thoſe who firſt mounted the Enemies 
Rampier, eſpecially to Yibins the Pelignian, and T. Pedantius eldeſt Captain of the third 
Legion. Hanne bing at Cominium Ceritum when he received Intelligence of the loſs of his 
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Camp, haſtned thence with ſome few Forragers whom he had with him, into the Bruttians 
Country, more like one that fled in a Rout, than with an orderly Retreat, 

The Campaniens upon advice of this utter overthrow, both of their Confederates and 
loſs of their own people, ſent Agents to inform Arnibal, That the two Conſuls lay at Bene- 
ventum, but one days march from Capua, ſo that the War was but a ſtep from the very Walls and 
Gates of their (ity, and if he made not Expeastion to relieve them, Capua would ſooner fall into 
the Enemies hands than Arpos did; that certainly they hop'd he would not think the whole City of 
Tarentum, much leſs the Caſtle only, of ſuch importance, that he ſhould for the ſake thereof ſuf- 
fer Capua, forſaken and undefended, to be expoſed to the Romans, even that Capua which be 
was wont to compare with Carthage ie ſelf. Arnnibal promiſing that the would take their ſafety 
into his care, ſends back with the Meſſengers two thouſand Horſe at preſent to prevent the 
plundering of the Country. - The Romans in the mean time, amongſt their other affairs, 
neglected not the preſervation of the Caſtle of T arentum, and the Garriſon there Beleaguer'd. 
The Prztor P. Cornelius, by the Senates Order, fent C. Servilias his Lieutenant General inta 
Tuſcany to buy up Corn , who with ſeveral Ships laden therewith, arriv'd at Tarentum, 
paſſing through all the Guards of the Enemy. Whoſe Arrival fo heartned the Souldiers, 
that whereas before, being well near hopeleſs, the Enemy would ofren, by way of Parley, 
tempt them to deſert the ſervice, and come over to them, now on the contrary, they were 
as buſy to induce the Townſmen to revolt to them. And indeed the Garriſon was pretty 
ſtrong, the Souldiers that Quarter'd at e/etaport being brought to their aſliſtance, and the 
Met apontines were no ſooner rid of them, but they fell off to Annibal; as did alſo the Thu- 
rines who inhabited not far off on the ſame Sea-Coaſt, being inſtigated thereunto, as well 
by the Example of the Merapontines to whom they were related, being all deſcended from 
Achaia, as out of ſpight and revenge againſt the Romans for having lately put to Death the 
Hoſtages, of whom ſome were of their City. Whoſe Friends and Kindred ſent Letters to 
Hanno and Mago, who Quarter*d not far off in the Bruttsans Country, That if they would but 
bring their Forces before the Walls, they would ſurrender the City into their hands, The Gover- 
nour there was M. Atinius with a ſmall Garriſon, but *twas thought he might be drawn 
raſhly to hazard a Battel, not ſo much on confidence of his own Souldiers, who were but 
few, as relying upon the Thurine Youth, whom he had cauſed to be all Muſter'd and Train'd 
to Arms againſt ſuch an Exigency, The Punick Generals divided their Forces, and ſo came 
into the Thurines Country, Hanno with a Squadron of Foot advanc'd with Banners diſplay'd 
direCtly towards the City z ago ſtaid with the Cavalry behind the Hills which Jay between 
him and the Town, very convenient to conceal an Ambuſcade, Atinius being inform'd by 
his Scouts, that there was only a Body of Foot and no Horſe amongſt them, draws out his 
Forces into the Field to fight them, being equally ignorant of the Treachery within, and 
the Enemies ſtratagem abroad 3 The Foot Skirmiſh was but faint and ſlow, for on one fide 


- only a few Romans in the Vanguard charg'd the Enemy, for the Thurines ſtood rather wait- 


ing the event, than willing to hazard themſelves ; and on the other ſide the Carthaginians 
did purpoſe by giving ground to drill the Romans fo far, that the Horſe from behind the 
Hills might conveniently fall upon their Rear z who when they ſaw a conveniency with a 
great ſhout charg'd on full drive behind them, and the Thurines as ſoon as they ſaw them, 
betook themſelves to their heels, being but a raw undiſciplin'd rabble, and beſides not hearty 


. to the ſide they were engag'd in ; The Romans though encompaſs'd and charg'd behind with 


the Cavalry and before with the Infantry, yet for ſome time maintain'd the Conflict, but 
at laſt being over-power*d,they too began to fly to the City, where the Confpirators being 
gather'd together in heaps, aſter by opening the Gates they had receiv'd in their own Town(- 
men, when they ſaw the Romars come running apace in diſarray, cry'd out, The Cartha- 
ginians were at their beels, and intermixt with them, would ſeize the City ,, unleſs immediately 
the Gates were clapt to ; ſo the Romans were ſhut out and expos'd to be cut to pieces by the 
Enemy ; only erinius and ſome few more got in ; after this there was Debate for a while 
amongſt the Townſmen themſelves, ſome being for ſtanding on their Guard and defending 
the place, others for a preſent yielding to the Conquerors, but in the end Fortune and de- 
ſign together prevail'd, and having brought Ariniws and his Souldiers to the Haven, and 
Put them on Board (more out of affeftion to his perſon for his civil and gentle Govern- 
ment, than out of reſpe&t to the Romans) they admitted the Carthaginians into the City. 
The Conſuls march their Legions from Beneventum into Campania, not only to deſtroy their 
Granaries of Corn laid up for Winter, but to aſſault Cap it ſelf, thinking they ſhould 
illuſtrate their Conſulſhip by the deſtruction of ſo rich a City, and beſides wipe off that 
diſhonour and ſcandal from the Roman Empire, in ſuffering a place ſo near, to continue now 
the third year in Rebellion, without chaſtizing them for their perfidiouſneſs. But that 
Beneventum might not be without a Guard, nor expos'd to ſudden accidents of War, if A-z- 
mibal ſhould come that way to relieve his Confederates (which they doubted not but he 
would endeavour.) That there might be a ſufficient Body of Horſe to oppoſe him, T. Grac- 
chus was Commanded to march with the Cavalry and light-arm'd Foot, out of Lucania to 
Beneventum, deputing ſome other to command in Chief during his abſence, and govern the 
Legions and ſtanding Camp left there for the Lucas Defence. 
| But 
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But before Gracchus could remove out of Lucania, one day as he was ſacrificing, a terri- XVY1, 
%, _ble Prodigy happen'd; for after the Sacrifice was perform'd, two Snakes creeping out of 
ſome private hole, got to the Entrails, and eat part of the Liver, and as ſoon as they were 
eſpied, ſcrabled away immediately out of ſight; and when by the. Aruſpices Advice, a 
new Sacrifice was kill'd, and the Bowels more narrowly watch, yet they came again, and 
ſo the taird time, and having bitten a piece of the Liver, vaniſht. And though the Sooth- 
ſayers declar'd that this was an 1/! omen to the General, and forewarn'd him to take heed 
of treacherous perſons and private Conſpiracies, yet the imminent danger could by no 
foreſight be prevented, There was one Flavius a Lucan, the Head of that Party, which 
when ſome of their Covntrymen revolted to A7mibal, continued firm to the Romans, and 
being by them Created Prztor, had continued a year in that Office ; but now of a ſudden: 
having chang'd his mind, and Courting Axnibal's Favour, thought is not enough to deſert 
' the Romars himſelf, and draw the reſt of the Zucans to the ſame defeCtion, unleſs he rati- 
ficd his Alliance with the Enemy with the Blood of the Roman General, .who was alſo his 
Gueſt, and Quarter'd in his Houſe ; In order to which he found means to hold a private 
Conference with ago, who then preſided over the Bruttians, and having receiv'd aſſuran- 
ces, That if he would betray the Roman General, and deliver him into bis hands, the Lu- 
canians ſhould be received into Friendſhip upon even Terms, and enjoy all their old Laws as 
before; He leads the (arthaginian to a place, to which he would bring Gracchxs under co- 
lour of a Treaty of Peace with others, and adviſes e ago to plant Horſe and Foot there in 
Ambuſcade, there being room enough to hide as many as he pleas'd, The place being 
throughly view'd and ſearch'd, a day was agreed upon for putting the deſign in Execution. 
Then comes Flavius to the Roman General, tells him; That he had begun an Enterprize of 
great conſequence, but to compleat it, ſhould need his Excellencies helping hand;, That he had prevail- 
ed with all the Pretors and Governours of the ſeveral Nations, who in that general conturbation 
of Italy, had revolted to Annibal, to abandon bis Intereſt, and return to their old Friendſhip with 
the Romans, /ceing the Roman State and power which by the blow at Cannz ſeem'd to be at the 
loweſt ebb, had of late began to flouriſh agam, and every day grew more ſtrong and formidable j 
whereas Annibal's dwindled away, and was like to come to nothing. That there was no reaſon, 
they ſhould apprehend the Romans would prove implacable for their former offence, ſince there was 
not on the face of the Earth a Nation better-natur'd, more ready to be reconcil'd, and paſs by In- 
juries, for how oft (to go no ſurther for Examples) have they forgiven the open Rebellions of your 
own Forefathers; Theſe Arguments (fays he) 7 have uſed to them, but they were deſirous to 
have the ſame confirwd from Gracchus's own mouth, and that he would be pleas'd to ratify the 
Apreement with them in perſon with his own right hand, than which they deſired no better pledge. 
That he had aſſign'd them a place for this congreſs, not far from the Roman Camp, but out of 
ſight, where the Treaty might be dſpatcht in very few words, which would reduce all the ſeveral Na- 
ri0ns of the Lucans to the obedience and alliance of the people of Rome, Gracchus not in the 
leaſt ſuſpeing any Treachery either in his Diſcourſe, or the matter it ſelf propoſed, both 
| the one and the other being highly probable, and proceeding from an old try'd friend as - 
he thought, ſuffers himſelf, only attended with his Lictors and one Troop of Horſe, to be 
plunged headlong by the Villany of his Holt into the prepared Snares of the Enemy ; who 
on a ſudden ſtart out upon them, and to put him out of doubt that it was not accident but _ 
deſign, Flavins joins himſelf to their Party, who let fly Arrows, Darts and Javelyns againſt 
Gracchus and his Troop on every fide ; whereupon Gracchas alights, and commands the reſt 
to do ſo too, exhorting them. That they would by their valour render honourable the only 
courſe which fortune had left ; for what can we few circumvented here by a multitude in a Valley, 
encompaſs'd with Woods and Hills, expect but certain Death ? This only is left to our choice whe= 
ther in a ſtupid amazement we ſhall cheaply part with our Lives, and like Beaſts ſuffer our Throats 
zo be cut without oppoſition and revenge ; or whether turning wholly our timorous expeltations of- 
death into a gallant fury, we ſhall acquit our ſelves like men, and bathing our hands in the blood 
of our Enemies, fall dead upon heaps of their Bodies lying gaſping under us But eſpecially aim all of 
you at the hrart of that Traiterous Renegado Lucanian ; whoever ſhall ſend his Soxl to the Devil be- 
fore he is kill'd himſelf, ſhall certainly have his own death attended both with Comfort and Honour ; 
Saying this he wrapt his Robe of State about his left Arm (for they had not ſo much as 
brought theic Shields along with them) -and charged with admirable Gallantry upon the 
Enemy. The Fight was much fiercer on their part chan could be expetted from ſuch an 
handful of men; but as the Romans being naked without their Armour were the more liable 
to the Enemies Darts, ſo they were under the diſadvantage of receiving them from the 
higher ground, whereby they were ſoon pierc'd through and deſtroy'd. Gracchus ſurviving 
naw as it were alone, and his Guard dead at his Feet, the Punickes endeavour to take him 
alive, but he diſcovering his Lucan Hoſt amongſt them, flew in through the thickeſt of them, 
with ſuch fury, that they could not ſpare his Life, without many of them loſing their own, - 
y He was no ſooner dead, but-Mago ſent his Corpſe to Annibal, and order'd the ſame together 6 
with the Rods (Enſigns of his Magiſtracy) taken with him, to be preſented before the Ge- 
nerals Tribunal; This is the moſt certain Relation of the end of Gracchxs, and that he loſt 
his Life in Lucara about the Plains which are calld, The old Downs. 
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, Not but there are ſome report it otherwiſe, viz. That going out of the Camp with his 


' Liftors and three Servants to waſh himſelf in the River Calore, a Party of the Enemies lurk- 


ing amongſt the Willows that grew on the Banks, ſeiz'd him naked and unarm'd, and 
that having nothing to defend himſelf with but the ſtones which the River afforded , he 
was ſlain. Others ſay, That by advice of the Aruices he went half a mile from the Camp, 
into a void ſolitary place, to expiate the aforeſaid Prodigies, and there was accidentally fur- 
priz'd by two Troops of Numidian Horſe. Such different ſtories there go both of the place 
and manner of this Illuſtrious Hero's death ; nay , his Funeral is not agreed upon ; ſome 
ſay he was buried in the Roman Camp by his own men; others (which is the moſt received 
Tradition) aſſert that Anbal cauſed at the entrance of his Camp a ſtately Funeral Pile to 
be raifed whilſt the whole Army ia compleat Armour perform'd Military Exerciſes, that 
the Spaniards uſed their Martial Dances, and each Nation according to their mode paid 
Honours to his Obſequies both by the motion of their Arms and their Bodies, and parti- 
cularly that Anmibal himſelf was no ways, either in words or deeds, wanting to expreſs 
his high Eſteem for his Memory. This they deliver who make Zucania the Scene of his 
Tragedy ; but if you credit thoſe that ſay he was kill'd at the River Calore , the Enemy got 
nothing but his Head, which being carried to Arnibal, he ſent it preſently to Carthalo, who 
cauſed it to be return'd to C. Cornelis the Quezſtor, and that he celebrated his Funeral Rites 
in the Roman Camp, the Inhabitants of Beneverntum joining with the Army therein. 

The Conſuls having entred the Fields of Cap«a, as they were careleſly forraging, a ſudden 
Sally of the Citizens and Mago's Horſe put them into a fright; ſo that in ag hurry they were 
glad to recal their wandring Souldiers to their Colours, and having ſcarce wel) drawn them 
up in Battalia, were routed and loſt above fifreen hundred men. This ſet the Enemy Cock- 


_ a-hoop, being a Nation naturally proud , and now they daily challenge the Romans with 


Bravado's and Skirmiſhes, but one Engagement raſhly and unadviſedly-entred upon, had 
made the Conſuls more intent to avoid the like for the future, And a certain occur- 
rence happen'd which both animated them, and daunted the Enemy, a ſmall accident 1 
would call it, but that in War there is nothing ſo ſmall or light , but ſometimes it bap- 
pens to be of great moment in the conſequence. There was one Badius a Campanian , here- 
tofore an intimate Friend to T, Quintius Criſpinus, and their familiarity increaſed ; for that 
being ſick at Rome , he was very liberally entertain'd Gueſt-wiſe by (7:inus before the Re- 
volt of Capua, and courteouſly taken care of till he was cured. This Bad coming up to 


the outward Guard before the Port of the Camp, deſir*d Cr:fpinus to be calPd out, who ima- 


gining it was for ſome kind and familiar Conference , as not having forgot their private 
friendſhip, though engaged on oppoſite ſides by National Feuds , went forwards ſomewhat 
before the reſt of his Fellows to meet him ; but no ſooner were they within ſight of each 
other, but Badixs cryes out, 1 challenge thee O Criſpinus to fight, let us mount our Horſes, and 
try it out between us two , which 1s the ſtouteſt man at Arms ;, Criſpmus anſwer'd, That neither of 
them both need want Enemies ag ainſt whom they might experiment their proweſs ;, but for his own 
part he was ſo far from entring into a Duel with him , that if he had unluckily encounter'd him in 
a pitch'd Field, he ſhould bave declin'd him, leſt he ſhould ſtain his hand with the blood and ſlaugh- 
ter of his Gueſt and Friend. This made the Capuar more infolently upbraid him with Effe- 
minacy and Cowardiſe, and all thoſe reproaches which himlſelt better deſerv'd, telling him, 
That he calld his Enemy his Gueſt, and pretended to ſpare him on that account , when the 
true reaſon was , becauſe he was not able to cope with him. But leſt he ſhould think that 
Private obligations were not cancelld by the publick Breach of Friendſhip between their 
Countries, he deſired all the World to take notice , That Badius 4 Capuan aid there publickly 
in the preſence of the two Armies, renounce al Hoſpitality with Criſpinus a Roman ; That he 
would have no friendſhip, no ſociety, no rights of Hoſputality with one that was come in hoſtile manney 
to invade bis native Country, and violate all things ſacred and profane, publick, and private there- 
in; therefore if he were a man, he ſhould prepare for the Combate. Criſþinus was loth to chaſtize 
his folly, but at laſt his Comrades of the ſame Troop prevail'd with him not to ſuffer the Ca- 
pran to inſult thos with impunity ; ſo having ask'd and obtained the Conſuls leave, he arm'd 
himſelf, mounted, and fummon'd Badins out by name to make good his Challenge ; nor 
did he delay to anſwer him, and fiercely they charged each other , Griþinus with his Lance 
Pierced Badwes (above his Shield) through the ſhoulder, and therewith diſmounted him, 
and as he lay tumbled on the ground , leap'd off his own Horſe to diſpatch him. But be- 
fore he could come at him, Badia got upon his feet, and leaving his Horſe and Target be- 
hind, ran away to his own Party ; Cr:ſpinus carrying back his Enemies Horſe and Arms, 
ſufficient Trophies of Victory, was with great Applauſe and Congratulations of the Souldiers 
"— to the Conſuls, who highly commended his Valour , and honourably rewarded 
im. 

eZnnibal having diflodged out of the Territories of Beneventum, and advanced near Ca- 
pra, within three days after he came thither , drew up in Battalia, not doubting, ſince the 
Capnans of themfelves in his abſence, had lately fought the Romans with ſucceſs , but they 
would be much leſs able to ſtand before him and his Army, to whom Victory was almoſt be- 


come habitual. And indeed when the Conflict was begun, the Romar Battalions of Infantry 
were 
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were hard put to'c, eſpecially by the Incurſions of the Horſe who pelted them mightily 


with their Darts and Javelins, until Order was given to bring up their own Cavalry to en- 


counter thoſe of the Enemy, who being ſmartly engaged one againſt the other, it happend 
that the Troops of Sempromus Gracchus lately flain, were deſcried at a diſtance, under the 
Conduct of Cn. (ornelius the Queſtor, which put both Parties in ſuch fear that they were 
freſh Forces advancing againſt chem, that at once they ſounded a Retreat on either fide, as 
if it had been by mutual conſent, and making a drawn Game on'r, retired to their ſeveral 
Camps ; yet the Roman: loſt the molt men by reaſon of the firſt furious Charge of the Horſe 
upon them. Next Night the Conſals to divert Annibal from Capua divided their Armies, 
and march'd ſeveral ways; Fulvias into the Territories of Cumes, and Claudius into Luca: 
nia, which Annibal on the Morning having notice of, was at firſt in a Quandary which of 
them he ſhould follow, but at laſt reſolv'd to march after the latter, who having led the 


'- Enemy about as far as he pleaſed, on a ſudden return'd another way to Capua. But in the 


mean time Aibal had a new occaſion offer'd him of ſucceſs in thoſe parts; There was one 
ee, Centenius ſirnam'd Penula, one of the Chief Centurions of the Forces call'd Pilar, 
and eminent, as well for Stature and, ſtrength of Body, as for Courage and Gallantry of 
mind, who having ferv'd out his ten years time preſcrib*d by Law, in the Wars, was by 
P. Cornelius Sulla the Pcztor introduced into the Senate-Houſe, where he requeſted the Fa- 
Thers, That they would be pleaſed to allow him the Command but of five thouſand men, with whom 
he did not doubt but within a few days to do eminent ſervice. For as he was well acquainted both 
with the Enemy and all thoſe parts where the War is manag'd, ſo he no leſs underſtood by what Arts 
and ſtratagems both our Generals and Armies to this day had been over-reach'd and trepan'd, and 
world turn thoſe very Policies upon the Enemy to their deſtruftion, 1 know not whether he were 
more conceitedly fooliſh in promiſing this, or their Lordſhips more raſhly indiſcreet in cre- 


diting him, as if to be a ſtout Souldier, and a judicious Commander were the ſame thing, - 


and one required no more brains than the other ; but ſo it was, that inſtead of five, they 
committed eight thouſand men to his Conduct, one half Romans, the reſt Auxiliaries z and 
he himſelf in his march in the Country, levied a good many Voluntiers, ſo that he came 


.into Lucan near fixteen thouſand ſtrong, where Anmbal having followed Claudins to no 


purpoſe, was at that time Qyarter'd; A man with half an Eye might have foreſeen the 
ſucceſs which ſhould overcome Abal or a Centurion ? one Army old experienc'd Souldi- 
ers, the other all raw and new rais'd, and a great part of them both undiſciplin'd and 
ſcarce half arm'd ? yet as ſoon as they got ſight of each other, neither ſide avoiding the 
Combate, they both drew up in Battalia, and though there was ſuch mighty odds, the Ro- 
mans maintain'd the Fight for above two hours, and did not flinch as long as their General 
was alive to encourage them, but when he (conſidering the former reputation he had gain'd, 
and aſham'd to ſurvive the preſent defeat) hurling himſelf amongſt the thickeſt of the 
Enemy, was ſlain, immediately all his Army was routed, but ſo beſet were all the paſſages 
with Horſe, that there was ſcarce any flying away, infomuch that of all that multitude 
ſcarce a thouſand eſcaped, the reſt ſome one by one means, and ſome by another, were 
all deſtroyed. 

Capua in the interim is vigorouſly attacq'd by the Conſuls, and all neceſſaries provided 
for carrying on the Siege. Corn was convey'd to Caſilsnum, and there laid up in ſtore; at 
the mouth of the River Yulturnus, where now the City ſtands, the Caſtle which Fabius 
Maximus builr, was ſtrongly @arriſon'd, to Command both the Sea and the River. And 
into theſe two Fortreſles, both ſtanding on the Seaſide, as well the Corn lately ſent from 
Sicily, as what Macins the Prztor had bought up in Erruria, was tranſported from Oft:a, 
That the Leaguer might not want proviſion all the Winter, Upon the Jate loſs ſuſtain'd in 
Lucania, the Army of Voluntiers who as long as Gracchus liv'd, had done moſt faithful ſer- 
vice, as if they had been disbanded by their Generals Death, ran from their Colours, and 
diſperſed themſelves. Annibal had Capaa ſtill in his thoughts, and was not willing to aban- 
don his Aſſociates that were in ſo much danger, but from the ſucceſs he had had over one 
Roman Captains raſhneſs, he was encouraged to be dealing with another, and ſought occa- 
ſion to ruine both the General and his Army. For ſome Apulians brought him word, That 
Cn. Fulvius the Pretor, when he came firſt into thoſe parts, and attacqu'd the revolted Cities, was 
very dilivent in his buſineſs, but afterwards, what with too much ſucceſs elevating bim, and too 
much plunder debauching his Souldiers, both they and be were fallen into ſo much negligence and bi- 
centionſneſs, that there remained no good Government or Diſcipline amongſt them. | 

Hereupon Annibal, who often before , as well as but the other day , had experience how 
inſignificant any Army was under an unskilful Commander, remov'd his Forces into Apulia. 
The Roman Legions and the Preztor Fulvixs lay encamp'd” near Herdonia 3 and vpon advice 
of the Enemies approach, they were all ready without any Orders to run out to fight them 
nor did any conſideration ſo much retain them , as an undoubted hope, that they might do 
it at their own pleaſure whenever they liſt, <£nzibal having notice what a buſtle was in 
their Camp, and that moſt of the Souldiers were mad for the Signal of Battel; concluded 
he bad an opportunity to do their bufineſs ; and therefore the night following plants three 
thouſand light.arm'd Souldiers in ſome Villages adjacent, and amonglt the m"O_ = 
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Thickets thereabouts , who at a certain Watch-word were all to ſtart out of their.Coverts; 
and alſo diſpatch'd Mago with almoſt two thouſand Horſe to beſet all the ways , by which 
he thought they would endeavour to eſcape when put to flight, Matters thus prepared, 
by break of day he draws his Forces into the Field ; nor did Falvius delay to meet him, not 


ſo much out of any hope himſelf had of ſucceſs, as enforced to it by the importunity of his | 


Souldierss As they went out to fight inconſiderately, ſo they were drawn up as diſorderly, 
juſt as the Souldiers liſt ,, they took their ground, and as any Capricio or fear induc'd them, 
left it again, and poſted themſelves elſewhere, The firſt Legion was marſhalPd in the 
Front, and. its Horſe on the left Wing , being ſpread out in a vaſt length, though the Field- 
Marſhals oppoſed it, remonſtrating, That behind there was no force at all, but ſo ſhallow, 
that the leaſt impreſſion of the Enemy would break through them ; but ſo far were they 
from conſidering any wholeſom counſel, that they would not fo much as give it the hearing. 
On the other ſide Annibal a Genera], of parts valtly ſuperiour, came on with an Army like 
himſelf, ſo that the Romans ſtood not their very firſt Charge z and their Commander, 
though for folly and raſhneſs he equalled Centers , yet for Courage no way comparable, 
when he ſaw the Field like to be loſt, and his men in a conſternation , gets on Horſe-back 
and fled away, attended with leſs than two hundred Troopers. The reſt of his Army being 
routed in the Front, and charged by thoſe in Ambuſcade both on the Rear and either 
Flank, were ſo miſerably cut to pieces, that of two and twenty thouſand men ſcarce two 


thouſand eſcaped ; ſo the Enemy eaſily poſſeiled themſelves of his Camp and what there was 


to be had. 
When Intelligence of theſe Overthrows, one upon the neck of another , arriv'd at Rome, 


it filPd the City with fear and lamentation , but ſomewhat alleviated when they conſidered, 
that the Conſuls on whom the main Chance lay , had hitherto gone on with ſucceſs; to 
whom C. Letorius and 24. Metellius were diſpatch'd with Orders, That they ſhould diligent- 
ly rally the reliques of thoſe ſcatter*d Armies, and endeavour that they ſhould not through 
deſpair yield themſelves to the Enemy, as happen'd after the defeat at Carne; as alſo to 
make ſtrift ſearch after thoſe Volunteers that had abandon'd their Colours. The ſame 
Commands were iſſued to P. Cornelius, and likewiſe that he ſhould make new Levies, who 
ſet forth Proclamation in all Market-Towns and places of reſort, That Enquiry ſhould be 
inade after the ſaid Volunteers, requiring them forthwith to repair to their Enſigns. All 
which dire&tions were executed with the greateſt care imaginable. eAppins (landius the 
Conſul, after he had conſtituted D. Fun:xs Captain of the Sconce erected at the mouth of 
the River Yulturnus, and e. Aurelius Cotta Governour of Puteol;, with Orders to them 
both, That as faſt as any Ships arrived with Corn from Erruria or Sardinia,they ſhould convey 
the ſame to the Camp, went back himſelf to Capua, where he found his Collegue ©. Ful- 
vius bulie in carrying Proviſions thither from Caſilinum, and making all poſſible Preparations 
for aſlaulting that City ; which thenceforwards was inveſted by both Conſuls , who beſides 
ſent for Claudius Nero the Prztor with his Army from Sueſſula , who leaving there a ſmall 
Guard to ſecure the place , march'd with the reſt of his Forces to join them; ſo that now 
Capua was ſurronnded with three diſtint Armies, who falling to work in ſeveral places, 
endeavour'd to draw a Line of Circumvallation about it, and in divers Quarters at once 
they skirmiſh'd with the men of Capua , whenever they allied out to hinder their Fortifica- 
tions, with ſuch ſucceſs, that at laſt the Townſmen were glad to keep within their Walls ; 
but before the Line was fully finiſh'd, the Capnars ſent Meſſemgers to Annibal, complaining, 
That he had abandon'd their City , and as bad as yielded it up to the fury of the Romans, 
withal beſeeching him, That now at leaſt he would relieve them , being not only beſieg'd, 
but ſhat up by Retrenchments on every ſide. P. Cornelius adviſed the Conſuls by Letters, 
That before they had fully inveſted Capua with their Works, they ſhould offer as many of 
them as thought fit, liberty to come out, and carry their Goods with them ; That all ſhould 
paſs free until the fifteenth of Jarch , but whoever ſtay*d longer , muſt expe to be treated 
as Enemies. Theſe Overtures were made to the Caprars, but entertain'd only with ſcorn, 
revilings and menaces ; Arrbal by this time had advanced from Herdonia to Tarentum , as 
hoping by force or fraud to gain the Caſtle there, but meeting with a diſappointment, turned 
his March to Brunduſinm , ſuppoſing that Town would be betray'd into his hands. Whilſt 
there he ſpent his time in vain, the befote-mentioned Meſſengers from Capxa accoſted him 
both with Complaints and Entreaties; to whom he magnificently anſwer*d , That he had 
once already raiſed that Siege, and was ſure the Conſuls would never abide his ſecond co- 
ming. Thus fed with hopes, thoſe Meſſengers return'd, but could ſcarce get into Capua, it 
was ſo incloſed round by this time with a double Trench and Rampier. 

Whilſt Capua was thus cloſely beleaguer'd, an end was put to the tedious Siege of Syr a- 
cuſe, promoted not only by the Skill of the General and Valour of the Army that affailed it, 
but alſo by Inteſtine Treachery : For Marcellus at the beginning of the Spring not knowing 
whether he were beſt bend all his Forces towards Agrigentum againlt Himilco and- Hippocr a- 
zes, or continue before Syracuſe, which he found could not be taken by Storm, being impreg- 
nable both by Sea and Land , nor yet ſtarved out, ſince the paſſage in a manner lay open, 


for Carthage to ſend them in all kinds of Proviſions ; yet to leave no ſtone unturn'd , he 
| order'd 
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order'd ſome Dzſerters (for there were ſeveral of the Syracnſian Nobles with the Romans, 
being expell'd from home , becauſe they would not conſent to the Revolt) to ſound the 
minds of thoſe that had been of their Faction, and to aſſure them, That if Syracuſe were deli- 
ver'd into his poſſeſſion by their means, they ſhould remain free, and live at their own diſcre- | 
tion ;; but they could get no opportunity of Conference : For many in the Town being ſuſpe- _ | 
Cted to be that way inclined, all eyes were fix'd upon them, that they ſhould hold no Cor-= | 
reſpondence with the Enemy. Art laſt a Servant of one of the Exiles being admitted into the 
City as a Deſerter, to a few confiding men propoſed ſomewhat of the buſineſs , who there- 
upon in a Fiſher-boat cover'd with Nets got to the Roman Camp, and diſcourſed with their 
Country-men that were there. In the ſame manner others, one after another, to the num- 
ber of eighty in all, conſalted them. But when all things were adjuſted for betraying the - 
City, one Atralus taking ſnuft that he was not ſooner intruſted with the Intrigue, diſcover'd 
it to Epicides, and fo they were every one put to death with cruel Tortures. This deſign 
4 thus blaſted, a while afcer another probable one was offer*d : One Damippns a Lacedemoniar 
ſent from Syracuſe to King Philip , being intercepted by the Romans, Epicides was wonderful 
ſolicicous to ranſom him, nor was arcellus unwilling to grant the ſame, the Romans for 
ſome time having courted the Friendſhip of the e&rohans, with whom the Laced:monians 
were allied. The fitteſt place for the Commiſſioners on both ſides to meet for ſetling that 
Aﬀair , was at the Wharf Trogili hard by the Tower which they call Galeatra. It happen'd 
as they repaired thither ſeveral times about this buſineſs, one of the Roman Commiſſioners, 
viewing ſeriouſly the Wall, counting the ſtones that appeared in Front, and reckoning with 
himſelf their proportion, whereby he was pretty well able to give a good gueſs at its whole 
height, and fonnd it not ſo high as he and others heretofore had imagined it, ſo that now 
he made no doubt but ordinary ſcaling Ladders might reach it. This he communicates to 
Marcellus, who look'd upon it as a thing not to be ſlighted ; but foraſmuch as there was no 
coming at that place at preſent, becauſe by reaſon of its lowneſs, it was kept with a ſtconger 4 
Guard than any other part of the Wall, it was thought fit to wait ſome opportunity z which, 
as Luck would have it, ſoon offer'd it ſelf by means of a Fugitive, who gave lntelligence, That 
there was a ſolemn Feaſt held within the City in Honour of Diana for three days together , and 
what good Chear they wanted by reaſon of the Siege, was abundantly ſupplied with plenty 
of Wine, of which not only Epicides had beſtow'd a great quantity on the Commons, bur the 
great men in every Ward allow'd a proportion beſides at their own Charges for their poor- 
er Neighbours to make merry with. Upon this Intimation Afarcellus calls a Council of War, 
an? cauſed his Chief Officers to chuſe out fit Captains and Sovldiers for ſuch a difficolt piece 
of Service, and privately provided their ſcaling Ladders, ordering them to refreſh themſelves 
and gotoſleep, for at night they were to be employ'd in an Expedition. Then when he 
thonght the Enemy after their Feaſting and Carouzing were got into their firſt ſleep, he 
commanded one Company of Souldiers to carry Ladders, and near a thouſand well-arm'd, 
to follow them with a filent March to the place, where the formoſt mounting the Wall 
without any noiſe or oppoſition, encourag'd the reſt to follow them. | 

By this time the thouſand ſelect Souldiers had made themſelves Maſters of one part of XXIV. 
the City, and the reſt of the Forces advanced, and with a multitude of Ladders ſcaled the 
Wall, a Sign being given them for that purpoſe by thoſe within from the Gate Hexapylos, 
for ſo far they march*d without any oppoſition , moſt of the Garriſon being either feaſting 
in the Forts, and already drunk and aſleep, or elſe drinking on till, and fo drowſie, that 
they minded nothing ; and ſome few found.in their Hutts, were kild. The Wicket at 
He xapylos they began .to break open with great violence, and the Trumpet according ts 
agreement founded from the Wall, to ler them know they were there ready to ſecond 
| them. No longer was the matter carried cloſely , bur with open force, and they made it 
theic buſineſs to daunt and terrifie the Enemy, rather than ſteal upon them unawares, being 
; come as far as Eprpole, a place'full of Watchmen and Guards, and indeed terrified they 
| were, for aſſoon as they heard the Trumpets ſounding, and the ſhouts of thoſe that had 
got poſſeſſion of part of the Wall and City, the Guards imagining all loſt, fled as hard as 
they could drive along the Wall, or endeavour'd to leap down from it, and in that fright 
precipitated one another. But ſtill the greater part wholly ignorant of any danger, lay 
drown'd in wine and fleep, and beſides the City was of ſo vaſt an extent and ſcatteringly | 
built, that thoſe in one part were not ſenſible of what was a doing in the other, But when | 
e Marcellus came in with all his Forces, he rouzed them all, and every one was in an hurry | 
to take Arms and defend if they could the City , which was almoſt taken already ; Epicides | 
made haſte (from the Iſland which they call Naſos ) at the Head of a Company of Souldiers, tl | 
making full account to drive the Enemy out again with ceaſe, as ſuppoſing they were but | 
ſome few, who by the negligence of the Sentinels, were got over the Wall, and therefore 
| thoſe of the Town, whom he met running away ina fright, he ſeverely chid, telling them, 
They themſelves increaſed the tumult, by being afraid of Bugbears, making the matter worſe and 
more terrible than it was. But when he ſaw all that part of the City called Epipole was ſeized 
and full of armed men, after a ſmall Skirmiſh with Darts at a diſtance, whereby he only 
provok'd the Enemy, rather than much hurt them, he march'd back into the Acradine, w 
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ſo much for fear of the Enemies force or numbers, as leſt ſome Treachery ſhould happen 
within by occaſion of his abſence, and in that confuſion he might find the. Gates of the 
Acradine and Iſland ſhut againſt him. e</arcellus after he was come within the Walls, 
from the higheſt places took a view of the whole City, one of the faireſt at that time in the 
World ; at which ſight,”tis ſaid that Great Conquerour could not refrain weeping, whether 
they were tears of Joy at his having atchiev'd ſo mighty a Service, or rather of pity con- 
doling the uncertainty of all humane Grandeur, when he call'd to mind the antient Glories 
of this Town, how they deſtroyed the Athenian Fleets, and cut to pieces two vaſt Armies 
of theirs together with their Generals, how gallantly they waged War a long time with the 
Carthaginians; How many rich and potent Princes had there held their Royal Courts, amongſt 
whom he could-not but with a more peculiar paſſion remember the late King Hero, a Prince 
Iluſtrious for abundance of excellent Endowments which Fortune conferr'd upon him, or 
his own Vertue acquir'd, but for nothing more famous than his conſtant inviolable Friend. 
ſhip, and repeated good Offices towards the people of Rome ; when all theſe things at once 
occurr'd to his mind, and-withal he conſider*d, That all that Beauty and Glory within one hours 
ſpace was like to be on a light Fire, and rednc'd to rubbiſh and aſhes, it could not but make 
{trange Emotions'in ſo generous a Breaſt, therefore to make the overthrow as gentle as he 
could, before he advanc'd his Enſigns againſt the Acradine, he ſent before ſuch Syracuſians 
as were in his Camp to perſwade their Countrymen to ſurrender, and not puſh on things to 
the laſt Extremity. 

But the Gates and Walls of the Acradine were guarded for the moſt part by Renegades, 
who having no hopes of ſaving themſelves by a Treaty , would not ſuffer any others to 
come near the Walls, or hold any Parley ; therefore e Harcellus ſeeing that overture had not 
ſucceſs, marcht back unto Euryalus, which was a ſmall Fort on the farther part of the City 
remote from the Sea, and commanding the Highway that leads into the Fields, and the 
very heart of the whole Iſland, a place very convenient for the taking up of proviſions ; 
The Governour of this Sconce was one Philodemus an. Argive, placed there by Epicides, to 
whom Aarcellus ſent Sofis, (one of the Killers of the late Tyrant) to capitulate with him 
touching yielding up the ſaid place , but after a long Conference could bring him to no- 
thing, but return'd word to Marcellus, That he would take time to conſider of it, and fo 
drilPd out the time from day to day whilſt Hippocrates and Himilco were advancing with 
their Troops, not doubting but after their Arrival, they might be able to cut off the whole 
Roman Army being encloſed on each ſide within the Walls ; Marcelus perceiving that Euria- 
lus was neither like to be ſurrendred nor eaſily taken, Encamp'd between MNeapolis and Tyche 
(two parts of the City ſo named, which for their bigneſs might-paſs for intire Cities of 
themſelves) fearing that if he ſhould go into ſtreets well inhabited, his Souldiers greedy of 
Booty, would not be kept together, but be apt to ſtraggle abroad for plunder ; thither 
came to him, both from 2 eapolis and Tyche, Agents, with Olive-Branches and ſacred Fil- 


lets about their Heads and Veils, after the manner of Suppliants, beſeeching bim, To for- 


bear putting the Inhabitants to the Sword, or firing the City > which entreaties (for ſo they 
were rather than Propoſitions or demands) being conſidered , Proclamation was made 
throughout the Camp, That no Souldiers ſhould preſume to offer the leaſt violence to the perſons of 
any people of Free born condition, but for all goods whatſoever, they ſhould take them for booty. 
eHarcellus's Camp was defended on both ſides with Houſing, as with a Wall, and he be- 
ſtow'd a ſtrong Guard at the Gates thereof facing the ends of the ſtreets, leſt it ſhould be 
attacqu'd, whilſt his Souldiers were a pillaging ; For as ſoon as the Signal was given, they 
every where broke open the Doors and fell a rummaging in every Corner, filling all places 
with tumult and terrour, but refrain*d from bloodſhed, nor was there any end of their ri- 
fling and ranſacking, till they had ſeiz'd and carried away every thing of value, and utterly 
emptied the place of all thoſe riches which the Inhabitants had ſo long in their proſperity 
been heaping together. Amidſt theſe ſtirs, Philodemus ſeeing no hopes of being reliev'd, 
upon Articles that he ſhould march away ſafely to Epicides, drew out his Garriſon and yield- 
ed the Fort to the Romans ; whoſe Souldiers being generally buſy in that part of the City 
which they had already taken, Bomilcar taking the advantage thereof, and of a tempeſtn. 
ous night, wherein the Roman Fleet, by reaſon of the rough weather , could not ride at 
Anchor in the main Sea, got out of the Haven of Syracuſe with thirty five Ships, and ſet 
Sail for Carthage, leaving fifty five Sail ſtill behind with Epricides and the Syracuſians, and 
having inform'd the Carthaginiarns in what extream danger the affairs of Syracuſe were at 
that JunCure, return'd again thither reinfore'd with an hundred Sail, for which (tis re- 
_y he was richly rewarded with Preſents made him by Eprcides out of Ring Hiero's 

reaſury. | 

Marcellus having gain'd Euryalxs, and planted there a Garriſon, was rid of one of his 
former fears, viz. Leſt ſome new Forces of the Enemy abroad ſhould get into that Fortreſs 
bebind him, where they might greatly have annoy'd his men, being then as it were enclo- 
ſed within the Walls. Thence-forwards he began to beſiege the eAcradine, having poſted 
his Forces at convenient places in three diſtinct Camps, and was in good hopes in ſhort time 


' koreduce thoſe within to extream want and ſcarcity; The Guards on either fide had for 
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| ſome days been pretty quiet, when on a ſudden the Arrival of Hippocrates and Himilco, ſo in- 
| courag'd the Enemy, that on all parts they of themſelves began to attacque the Romans ; 
for both Fippocrates having Encampt and ſtrongly fortified himſelf by the great Key, and 
given a Signal to thoſe in Acradine, fell upon the old Quarters of the Romans where Criſpinus 
Commanded in Chief, and at the ſame time Epicides tallied out upon Marcellus's Guards; 
and the Carthaginian Fleet came and lay cloſe by the ſhore that was between the City and the 
Roman Camp,to hinder Criſpinus's having any ſuccour ſent him from Xarcelins; and yet after 
all this ado, the noiſe and rumnlituous Alarm was greater than the Execution 3 For Criſpinus 
did not only repulſe Hippocrates from his Works, but purſued him as he fled, and 2arcellus 
as eaſily beat back Epicides into the City z ſo as they ſeem'd now ſufficiently provided a= 
gainſt the like ſudden Sallies or Irruptions for the future. Beſides there happen'd a Calamity 
common to them bath, viz. a grievous Plague, which much took off their minds on either 
lide from proſecuting the War, It being now Autumn, the place it ſelf naturally unwhol- 
ſome and a bad Air, and the weather intolerable hot, mightily diſtemper'd their Bodies 
in each Camp, but much more without the City than within: As firſt they fell ſick and died | 
Vi by the diſtemperature of the Seaſon, and noiſomneſs of the place; ſo afterwards by viſiting | ; 
and tending one another when ſick, the Diſeaſe was ſpread and became infectious ; ſo that 
| thoſe that were taken i!], either periſht for want of help and looking to, or elſe they that 
went *o aſliſt and tend them, were ſeiz'd with the ſame violence of the diſtemper ; ſo that 
continually there were Coarſes carrying to their Graves, nothing to be met with but Spe- 
| Ctacles of Mortality, and night and day there were heard in all places lamentation and 
dying groans, But at laſt being continually uſed to this miſery, their hearts were ſo hard- 
- ned, that they not only gave over to mourn for the dead, but even ſo much as to carry 
them forth or inter them, ſo that the dead Bodies lay ſcatter'd all about on the ground, in 
the ſight of thoſe, who every moment look*d for the like miſerable death themſelves; 
Thus the dead kill'd the fick, and the ſick infeted the ſound, partly with fear, and partly 
with corruption and peſtiferous ſtench, Inſomuch that ſome chuſing rather to die on the 
Swords point, would venture alone to invade the Enemies Guards, on purpoſe that they | 
might be kild out of the way. However the Plague was hotter by far in the Carthaginiar 
Camp than in the Romans, by reaſon of bad water, the tedious Siege they had endured, and 
the great ſlaughter there committed ; Therefore the S:c:h1ans when once they ſaw the ſick- 
neſs ſpread ſo faſt, got away, and ſtole every man home to the Cities near adjoining ; but 
the Carthaginians having no place to retire to, were generally ſwept away by the raging Pe- 
ſtilence, together with both their Generals, Hippocrates and Himilco, and indeed there wag 
ſcarce a man of them eſcaped. Marcellus when he found the Mortality encreaſed fo ſorely, 
drew his men into the City where the Houſes and ſhadowy places yielded ſome refreſh- 
ment to the ſick, yet ſtill a great many of the Roman Army were by this Peſtilence des 
ſtroy'd. 
The Carthazinian Land- Army being thus totally conſumed, thoſe Sicilrans who had ſerved KXY1I, 
under Hippocrates withdrew themſelves into two Towns which were not great but ſtrong and 
well fortified, one but three Miles from Syracuſe, the other fifteen Miles ; and thithey they 
| convey'd all manner of Viftuals from their own Cities adjoining, and ſent abroad for re- 
cruits of men. In the mean time Bomilcar was return'd (as we told you, with a greater 
Fleet) from Carthaze, for he gave account of the Syracuſians condition in ſuch terms, as 
gave hopes, not only that he might come time enough to relieve them, but alſo, that the 
Romans, notwithſtanding they had in a manner taken the City, might be ſurprized and ta- 
ken therein themſelves, by which ſuggeſtions he prevail'd ſo with the Senate, That they 
| granted him abundance of Ships of Burthen, laden with all ſorts of neceſſary Proviſions, but 
alſo encreas'd the number of his Men of War, ſo that with one hundred and thirty Sail of 
| tall Ships, and ſeventy Merchant-men, he put out to Sea, with a Gale fair enough to waft 
him over to Sicily, but the ſame Wind did not ſerve him to double the point of the Cape 
Pachymus, The Report of Bomulcars arrival firſt, and then his delay beyond expectation, 
: wrought diverſly in the minds of the Romans and Syracuſians, adminiſtring matter ſome- 
; times of fear and ſometimes of joy unto them both. At laſt Epicides apprehending, That 
if the ſame Eaſterly Winds ſhould long continue, the Navy might poſſibly fail back for Car- 
thage, he, leaving the Guard of the Acridine to the Commandery of the hired Souldiers, 
; goes down by water.to Bowmilcar, riding ſtill with his Fleet in the Road that looks towards 
f Africk,, and fearing to venture an Engagement at Sea, not that he was inferiour in ſtrength 
or number of Ships (for he had conſiderably more than the Enemy) but becauſe that Wind 
| ſat more favourably for the Romans Fleet than for his ; However Epicedes was ſo importu- 
nate, that he in Fine prevail'd with him to hazard the Fortune of a Sea-fight. On the 
other ſide Marcellus ſeeing the Sicilian Forces gathering together againſt him from all parts 
of the Iſland, and underſtanding that this Puzick Fleet brought vaſt quantities of proviſions, 
that he might not be blockt up by Sea and Land in an Enemies City, reſolv'd to hinder Bo- 
milcar from coming into the Bay of Syracuſe. Thus rid the two eArmadso's aftronting each 
other about the head of Pachynus, ready to Engage as ſoon as calm weather would give 
them leave to get out into the open Sea. wa the Eaſt-Wind which had blown _ = 
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ſeveral days, was pretty well down, Bomulcar firſt weigh'd Anchor, and his headmoſ2t Ships 
ſeem'd to put out to Sea, only as it was thought that they might more eaſily gain the Cape 
and Promontory before-mentioned ; but ſo it was, that as ſoon as he ſaw the Roman Fleer 
make towards him, affrighted by 1 know not what ſudden accident, he made all the Sail he 
could poſſible out to Sea in earneſt, and ſending Orders to Heraclea that the Ships of Bur- 
then ſhonld return for Africk, himſelf Coaſted all along Szcely, and ſhaped his Courſe for 
Tarentum, And Epicides thus ſtrangely diſappointed of his hopes, reſolv'd not to go back 
to be coop'd up in a City for the moſt part already loſt, and therefore Sail'd to Agrigentum, 
rather there to expect the Iſſue, than troubling himſelf how to furniſh them with any afliſt- 
ance from thence. | 

When theſe Tidings were brought to the Sicilian Forces, That Epicides was gone from 
Syracuſe, that the Carthaginians had abandon'd the Ifle, and in effect yielded it again to the 
Romans , they, baving firſt conſulted the minds of thoſe that were in Syracſe , thought it 
high time to ſend Commiſſioners to Marcellus to treat of Terms for ſurrendring the City : 
Who being in a manner come to an Agreement, That the Romans ſhould have the Seigniory 
and all that properly belonged to the Kings ;, but for private perſons Rights, Eſtates and Liber- 
ries, the Sicilians ſhould enjoy the ſame, and their ancient Laws as before, The ſaid Commiſſio- 
ners ſent to thoſe who were intruſted by Epicides to come to a Parley , and pretended to 
them , That they were ſent from him as well to the Sicilian Army as to Marcellus, That all in 
general, as well thoſe beſieged , as thoſe that were abroad, ſhould be comprized in the Treaty, and 
none capitulate or enter into any Agreement apart for themſelves without all the reſt. 

Hereupon theſe Commiſſioners were admitted into that part of the City to viſit their 
Relations and Friends, and did privately acquaint them what Terms they had made with 
e Marcellus , and by giving them good hopes of ſafety , prevailed with them to join in cut- 
ting off Polycletus, Philiſtion and Sydon, who were Epicides's Deputies there ; and accordingly 


they being aſſaſſinated, the people were ſummon'd toa Common Hall, where, as they were 
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wont before privately to grumble for the want and ſcarcity of all things, ſo now they made 
publick Complaints on that account , till one of the wiſeſt ſtood up and ſpoke to this pur- 
poſe : eAlthough we are beſet with ſo many miſeries, yet we have no reaſon to blame Fortune, ſince 
vt 65 512 our power to put an end to them when we our ſelves pleaſe. *T'is well known , the Cauſe that 
induced the Romans to beſiege Syracuſe, was not any ſpight or ill will, but they did it purely out of 
kindneſs to the Inhabitants ;, for underſtanding that the Government was uſurped by thoſe two Crea- 
tures , firſt of Annibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, 1 mean Hippocrates and Fpicides, 
they then and not before began the War, and prepar'd to beſiege the City, not intending any harm to 
the («ty it ſelf , but only to ſuppreſs thoſe haughty Tyrants , and reſcue it from ſlavery ; and now 
ſence Hippocrates is dead, Epicides departed, and his Deputies diſpatch*d out of the way. «A's 
alſo the Carthaginians both by Sea and Land beat out of all poſſeſſion in Sicily , what reaſon can 
the Romans have, why they fhould not deſire Syracuſe ro be as ſafe and bappy as in good King 
Hiero's days, their jþecial Friend and Ally ? There 1s therefore no danger at all to be feared either 
ro our City or its Inhabitants, but from our ſelves, that is, if we ſlip this opportumity of reconciling 
ory ſelves to the Romans. For never ſhall we have the like again, as at this moment , if we now 

embrace it, aſſoon as we appear delivered from thoſe inſolent Tyrants- | 
This Speech was entertain'd with general Applauſe ; however ?*twas thought fit to create 
Prztors before they ſent Commiſſioners, and then out of the Prztors ſome were choſen to 
go Commiſſioners to Marcellus , of whom the Chief when admitted to Audience, ſpake as 
follows; Neither did we the Inhabitants of Syracuſe at firſt revolt from you. But Hieronymus, 
a Perſon no leſs injurious to us than unfaithful to you ;, nor after when the Peace was re-eſtabliſhd 
after the death of that Tyrant , was it any Syracuſian that violated it , but the infrailions thereof 
were made by theſe Royal Minions, Hippocrates and Epicides , whilſt we were oppreſſed and kepe 
under what with Fraud on one ſide , and Force on the other ; nor can any one truly ſay, That we 
were ever at our own liberty, and did not faithfully maintain our Alliance with you, At this 
enſtant, afſoon as by the Execution of thoſe who held Syracuſe in Bondage, we came to be at our own 
free difÞoſe, immeadzately behold, we come to deliver up our Arms, ſurrender our ſelves, our City and 
all its Walls and Works, ready to refuſe no ((onditions that you ſhall think fit to impoſe upon us. The 
Gods bave given you , moſt Noble Marcellus, the Glory of ſubduing the moſt illuſtrious and faireſt 
City of the Greeks ; whateper brave Exploits we have heretofore atchieved either at Sea, all makes 
zo the advancement of your Honour , and ſerve but as ſo many Labels to adorn your Triumph. 
Deſire not therefore by onr deſtruttion to have it known only by Report and the Teſtimony of Fame, 
what a brave and mighty place it was which you have maſter'd , but let it remain to Poſterity a glo- 
rious Monument at once both of your V alour and your Clemency ;, That whoever henceforwarads ſhall 
come bither by Land, or arrive here from Sea , it may preſent to their memories both the Trophies of 
our former Vittories over the Athenians and Carthaginians, and alſo thoſe of yours over us , the 
br aveſt Conqueſt of all the reſt ; ſuffer the City Syracuſe undemoliſh'd to do Homage for ever here- 
after to your Family, and remain under the Proteftion of the Marcelline Name. Let not your 
reſentments againſt Hieronymus have more influence upon you , than your kind reefts to the me- 
mory of King Hier0, who was abundance longer your Friend than the other your Enemy ; his good 
Offices you were often ſenſible of , but the folly and madneſs of his Grandſon could not reach you, it 
| only 
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only centred in his own deſtruttion, There was nothing but they might have obtain'd of the 
Romans, all was ſafe there; They were more at Daggers-drawing amongſt themſelves, and 
at home was all the danger. - For the Renegade's fearing they ſhould be delivered back to 
the Romans, and not comprized in the Compoſition, poſleſt the Auxiliaries that were hired 
Souldiers, that they too would be left in the ſame predicament z What do they therefore 
but joining together, ſnatch up their Arms, and firit cut off the heads of the Prztors, and 
afterwards ran all about to Maſlacre the Syracuſians, whoever came next in this rage they 
butcher'd, and rifled all that they could lay ckeir hands on. And becauſe theſe Raſcallions 


would not be without Commanders, they choſe from among(t themſelves ſix Provoſts or 


Captains, three to govern the Acradine, and the other three, \aſor , or that quarter of 
the City call'd The Iſle, But after the uproar was ſomewhat appeaſed, the mercenary Auxi- 
liacies, inquiring more ſtrictly what the Articles agreed with the Romans really were? found 
themſelves abus'd with miſ-information, and that their condition, and that of the Fugitives, 
was very different. 

To confirm which, the Commiſſioners ſeaſonably return'd from Marcellus, aſſuring them, 
that they were carried away with a falſe ſurmiſe, and that the Rymanrs did not pretend any 
cauſe they had to puniſh them, One of the three Provoſts of Acradine was a Spaniard named 
Acric, to whom amongſt the Commiſſioners Attendants there was purpoſely ſent one of 
the Spaxiſh Auxiliaries, who having got eric to a private Conference, Firſt acquainted 
him in what condition he left Spair (for he was newly come from thence.) That the Roman 
Arms there carried all before them, That he had an opportunity, sf he would do a piece of good 
ſervice, to make himſelf a great man, chuſe whether he liſt either to ſerve under the Romans, or 
return into his own Country : 6n the other ſide if he perſiſted in that courſe he wasin, and would ſtill 
be beſies'd, what hopes could he have being ſhut up both by Land and Sea? Meric influenc'd with 
theſe reaſons, when *twas agreed that new Embaſſadours ſhould be addreſs'd to Marcellus, 
ſeat his own Brother for one, who by the before mentioned Sparrard was introduc'd by him- 
ſelf, unknown to all the reſt, unto Marcellus, and after aſſurance of Protection given, and 
the manner adjuſted how the Intriegue ſhould be mannag'd, return'd to the Acradine. Meric 
to prevent all ſuſpition of foul play, declares, That he did not like this perpetual trotting to 
and fro of Embaſſadours, he thought it ſafer neither to ſend or receive any for fear of ſome 
ſurprize, and to the end the Guards might be more ſtriftly kept, he adviſed, that the ſe. 
veral Quarters of the City ſhould be conveniently divided amongſt the Provoſlts, That each 
might anſwer for the Poſt committed to his Charge. This the reſt of the Provoſts readily 
aſſented unto, and he happen'd to have that part which extended from the Fountain call'd 
Arethuſa,co the mouth of the great Haven ;, Of which he gave the Romans notice. Therefore in 
the night Marcellus cauſed a Merchant Ship fill'd with armed men, to be towed with a Gal- 
ley to the Acradine, and landed the Souldiers over againſt the Gate that was hard by the 
ſaid Fountain, about the relief of the fourth Watch, and Meric according to Agreement 
receiv*d them in at the Gate. Marcellus at the very dawning of the day brings up all his 


Forces before the Walls of Acradine as if he would preſently ſtorm, whereby he not only 


held thoſe in play who were particularly order'd to guard that place 3 but alſo drew the 
Souldiers out of the other part call'd Naſos ; who leaving their Guards haſtned in Troops to 
relieve their Fellows and repulſe the Romans, During this Tumult ſeveral Barges prepared 
and man'd before, were brought about to Vaſes, and there ſet other Souldiers aſhore, who 
coming unawares upon the Corps du-Guards left weak and thin, and finding the Gates left 
open by thoſe who were juſt before gone through them to the cAcradzne, ealily made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Naſos, deſerted by the fear and flight of thoſe that ſhould have ſecured it z 
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nor did any of them uſe leſs means to defend themſelves, or more eagerneſs to be gone, - 


than the Fugitives, who durſt not well truſt their own Fellows, and therefore in the hotteſt 
of the Skirmiſh made their eſcape. Aarcellns being advertiz'd that Naſos was wholly taken, 
and ſome part of Acradine, ſounded a Retreat to his men, leſt the Kings Treaſure (which 
was noiſed to be much greater than it was) ſhould if the reſt of the place were taken by 
ſtorm, happen to be rifled and embezePd. | 


The fury of the Souldiers being a little allay'd, and time and opportunity given to thoſe XXXI1I; 


Fugitives that were in Acradine, to run away, The Syracuſians eaſed of their fears ſet open 

their Gates, and ſend Agents to earcellus , begging nothing elſe but their own and 

their Childrens Lives. Marcellus having call'd a Council, where thoſe Syracuſians wha 

during theſe civil diſſentions bad been forc'd to forſake their dwellings, and take ſhelter 

amongſt the Roman Garriſons, were likewiſe admitted to be preſent, return'd Anſwer to 
the ſaid Agents in theſe words. There were not more good Offices for the ſpace of fifty years re- 
ceived at the bands of King Hiero by the people of Rome, than injuries offered and miſchiefs in- 
tended againſt them within theſe few years paſt by thoſe that have had the Government of Syracule z 
but moſt of thoſe miſchiefs have in the end deſervedly lighted upon their own heads, and the breakers 
of the League bave brought upon themſelves more grievous puniſhments than the Romans would ever 
be willing to inflift , For my own part this is now the third year ſince I have lain before Syracuſe, 
not with any deſign to enſlave that City to the Romans, but to reſcue it from the Tyranny and Oppreſ- 
ſions of Rebels and Fugitrves, What fair _— the Syraculians might have had from me, ap- 
112 pears 
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pears by the Example of thoſe of that City, who were amongſt the Roman Garriſons ; by the uſage 
of the Spaniſh Captain Meric, who delivered up his Garriſon; yea by the free reſolute ſurrender of 
the Syracuſians at laſt, though ſomewhat at the lateſt, and their Treatment ſhall teſtify the ſame 
mild inclinations, for aſter all my toils and hazards which I have thus long undergone both by Land 
and Sea before the Walls of Syracuſe, I fhall count no advantage that might be made of its ſpoils ſo 
ſweet and deſirable a reward for all my ſervices, as the glory of being able at laſt to conquer it. Then 
was the Treaſurer ſent with a Guard to Vaſos to receive and ſecure the Kings Treaſure, and 
the Souldiers had leave to plunder the City, except only their Houſes, who had been amongſt 
the Roman Garriſons,at whoſe Doors Centinels were ſet to ſecure them. Amongſt many lewd 
inſtances of rage and avarice then acted ; *Tis recorded that the great Archimedes, in ſuch 
a mighty tumult'as muſt be ſuppoſed in a City taken by an incenſed Enemy, and Souldiers 
every where running toand fro to rifle it, was ſo unconcern'd, as to be buſy in beholding 
certain Schemes and Mathematical Figures which he had drawn in the duſt, and in that po- 
ſture was knockt 0? th* Head by a rade Souldier not knowing who he was ; whereat Mar- { 
cellus being much griev'd and offended, took care to have him honourably buried; and in- 
quiring out his Relations, not only preſerv'd them from all violence, but made very much 
of them, meerly in reſpeCt to his Name and Memory. Thus have you heard by wbat means 
Syracuſe was won; In which there was as much or more rich Booty got, as if Carthage it 
ſelf had at that time been taken, with whom it had long vy'd for Wealth and Power. A 
few dayes before Syracuſe was taken, T. Otracilius with eighty Gallies croſs'd over from Lily- 
beum to Urica, and entring the Port before day, ſurpriz'd a great Fleet of Merchant. men la- 
den with Corn, and Landing forrag'd all the Country thereabouts, carrying a mighty booty 
of all ſorts aboard, fo that he return'd to Li/ybeum the third day after he fail'd from thence 
with no leſs than one hundred and thirty Ships of Burthen fraighted with Corn and Pillage, 
which Corn he forthwith ſent to Syracuſe ; where if the ſame had not ſo ſeaſonably arriv'd, 
as well the Viors as the Conquered had ſmarted under a grievous Famine. j 

XXXIIT, In Spasz for theſe laſt two years no memorable action had happen'd, and the War was 

carried on more by Treaties and ſtrengthning Alliances, than by Arms, but this Summer 
the Roman Generals quitting their Winter Quarters join'd all their Forces, where a Council 
of War being held, it was unanimouſly concluded , That whereas hitherto they had only ſtops 
Aſdrubals intended Expedition into Italy, *twas now high time to endeavonr that an end might be 
pat to the War in Spain; To effect which, they thought they were ſtrong enough, thirty 
thouſand Celttbersans having that Winter been rais'd and put in Arms. The Enemy had 
three Armies, Aſarubal the Son of Giſgo, and Mago, lay Encamp'd together about five dayes 
march from the Romans; But Aſdrubal the Son of Amilcar, (that old Commander in Spain) 
was with his Army nearer, at a City call'd enatorgis, Him the Roman Generals were de- 
ſirous to attacque firſt, and hop'd they had ſtrength more than enough to defeat him, and 
therefore all their care was leſt after he was routed, the other two ſhould for fear retreat 
into the Woods and Mountains where they could not become at, and ſo ſpin out the War; 
Therefore it was thought beſt to divide their Forces into two diſtinCt Bodies, and fo at once 
to compaſs the whole War of Spaiz. And thus they parted them, 7har P, Cornelius wh 
wo thirds of the Roman Army and Allies ſhould go againſt Mago and Giſgo-Aſdrubal; Cn. | 
Cornelius with the other third part of the old Army, and all the new-raijed Celtiberians to en= | 
gage the other Aſdrubal of the Barchine Family. Both Generals and Armies advancing toge- 
ther, the Celtiberians leading the Van came to the City Anitorgrs in ſight of the Enemy, but 
having a River between, where they encampt. And Cz. Scipio with the Forces before. men- | 
tioned continued there, but P. Scipio marcht on to manage that part of the War aſſign'd 
unto him, 

KXXIV., Aſdrubal after he underſtood, That there were but a few Romans (comparatively) in the 
Camp, but that their main hopes muſt depend on the Celtiberian Auxiliaries, knowing well 
the natural falſeneſs of all barbarous people, and eſpecially of thoſe Nations amongſt whom 
he had ſo many years been a Souldier, he found means, by the eaſy Commerce of the ſame 
Language (his Camp as well as the Romans abounding in Spaniards) to have ſecret Conferen- 
ces, wherein he made a Bargain with the Chiefs of the Celrzberzans, for a conſiderable ſumm 
of money, that they ſhould withdraw their Forces and give the Romans the flip, Nor did 
this ro them ſeem any heinous bulinefs, or very ill praCtice, as long as it was not required, 
That they ſhould turn their Arms againſt the Romans; and they had as much pay for being quiet, 
as they ſhould have bad for fighting , And as Peace it ſelf, ſo to return home, and ſee their 
goods and Lands, being very grateful and pleaſing inducements to every body; that the 
multitude were as eaſily perſwaded as their Leaders 3 nor was there any fear of the Romans, 
for they were ſo few, that they were not able to retain them by force. Which ought to be 
a Caveat for all future Roman Generals, and theſe bad Examples to be uſed as'good Leſſons, | 
So far only to truſt Foreign Auxiliaries as always to have a greater number of their own warurgl | 
Souldiers Encamp'd with them. The Celtsberian: all on a ſudden pluck up their Standards and | 
march off, and when the Romars inquir'd the reaſon and intreated them to ſtay ; would | 
give no other Anſwer but that they were call'd away by a War at home ; Scipio ſeeing that | 
he was neither able to retain them by requeſt nor force, nor without them to fight the | 

Enemy, | 


Dec. III. _ of Tirus Livius: = 


Enemy, nor yet could now join his Brother, knowing not what to do, nor ſeeing any proſ. 
pet of ſafety, refolv'd to retreat as far as he could, taking the greateſt care in the World 
not to engage the Enemy in plain Field, or without ſome advantage, who now was paſſed 
the River, and traced him hard at heels in his diſmarch. 


About the ſame time his Brother P. Scipio was in no leſs fear, and greater danger by means XXXV, 


of the approach of a new Enemy z; This was Maſiniſſa at that time confederated with the 
(arthaginians, but afterwards mighty and renowned for his amity with the Romans; He 
with his Numidian Horſe encounter'd P, Scipio in his march, and afterwards continually day 
and night did fo infeſt them, that he did not ſeize Straglers, and ſuch as went forth for 
Wood and Forage remote from the Camp, but would often in a braving manner ride to 
and fro in view of the Romans Works, and by night alarm'd them with ſudden Incurſions 
up to their very Ports and Ramparts, nor would he at any time or place ſuffer them to be 
quiet or free from the fear of his charging in upon them z Thus being compell'd to keep 
within their Trenches, and cut off from the benefit of all things abroad, they lay in a 
manner as bad as Beſieged, and *twas plain, That they would be much more ſtraitned, if 
once 7ndibilis (who was reported to be upon his march with ſeven thouſand five hundred 
Sueſſetanes) ſhould join the Carthaginians ; whereupon Scipio, otherwiſe a wary and prudent 
Captain, overcome with the neceſſities he labour'd under, entred into an inconſiderate re- 


ſolution, to advance in the night to meet /ndibilis and give him Battel whereever he ſhould 


find him, Leaving therefore a competent. Guard under the Condu® of Lieutenant General 
T. Fonteius to ſecure his Camp, himſelf in perſon about midnight drew out his Forces, met 
the Enemy and engag'd them, but the conflict was rather by looſe Companies in their march, 
than with their whole Forces drawn up in Battalia z wherein the Romans had as much the 
better on't, as could be expected in ſuch a tumultuary fight, until ſuch time as the NVyms- 
dian Horſe (whom Scipio thought he was ſecure of, and that they had known nothing of his 
march that way) all on a ſudden flanked them, which put them into great Conſternation ; 
and to encreaſe their terrour, they had no ſooner put themſelves in a poſture to entertain 
theſe Numidians, but a third Enemy appears ; viz. The Carthaginian Forces, who by this 
time whilſt the others were in Fight, haſtening to aſliſt their Allies, were got up thither, 
and charg'd the Romans in the Rear, who being every way beſet, knew not againſt which 
firſt to make head, or on which fide they were beſt with a cloſe pointed Battalion endea- 
vour to break through. The General in this extremity was not wanting either in Valour, 
or to encourage his men both with his words and Example, but expoſing himſelf whereever 
he ſaw moſt danger, happen'd to be ran through the right ſide of his Body with a Lance, 
and that ſtout Troop of the Enemy that charg'd him, ſeeing him fall from his Horſe, ſet 
up a ſhout and cry'd out, The Roman General was ſlain! This Voice once ſpread, cauſed the 
Enemy to take themſelves undoubtedly for Victors, and the Romans to make no other ac- 
count but they were vanquiſhed ; Therefore having loſt their Leader they began forthwith 
to fly out of the Field ; but as it was no hard matter to force their paſſage through the u- 
midians and other Auxiliaries lightly-arm'd, ſo to get clear away from ſo many Horſe, and 
Foot almoſt as ſwift as the Horſe themſelves, was almoſt impoſſible, more being kilPFd in 
the purſuit than in the Field, nor had ſcarce any ſurviv*d , but that it drawing towards 
Evening the night ſhelter'd their eſcape. 


The Punick Generals were not wanting to improve this good Fortune, for as ſoon as the XXX VI; 


Battel was over, ſcarce allowing their Souldiers neceſſary reſt, they marcht with all Expe- 
dition to eAſdrubal the Son of Amilcar, not doubting but when they had join'd their For- 
ces, to put an end to the War. There was mighty Joy and Congratulation at their meet- 
ing between the Generals and Armies for the late Victory, and the cutting off ſo great a 
Commander with his whole Army, nor did they in the like doubt but ſhortly to obtain ano- 
ther Conqueſt no leſs conſiderable. The Romans had yet no tidings of this overthrow, yet 
were ſtrucken into a ſad dumpiſh ſilence, or ſecret preſaging of bad news, as commonly 
mens-minds are wont to fore-give them when ſome ſad diſaſter is at hand. The General 
himſelf ſeeing not only that he was abandon'd by his Mercenary Allies, but alſo the Enemy 
ſo mightily reinfore*d, by good Conjectures, and reaſon, was rather inclin'd to ſuſpect ſome 
misfortune had already happen'd, than to hope for any good ſucceſs to himſelf : for how 
was it poſlible that Aſdrubal and ago ſhould come hither with their Armies without fight- 
ing, if his Brother were yet alive? why bad not his Brother either ſtopt their march, or 
at leaſt purſued them in the Rear? Or if he could not hinder the Enemies Generals and 
Forces from uniting, he would certainly have made haſt to join his Brother likewiſe to 
withſtand them. Diſtcatted with theſe thoughts he thought the only ſafe courſe he could 
take at preſent was to get away as far from them as he could, and therefore one night, 
unknown to the Enemy, and ſo without any interruption, he diflodg'd and got a pretty 
deal of ground of them. But as ſoon as they found him gone in the Morning they dit- 
patcht the Numidian Horſe after, who purſued him fo violently, that before night they came 
up with him, and ſometimes charg'd him in the Rear, and ſometimes on the Flank ; obli- 
ging them to an halt to defend themſelves, though Scipio encouraged them (as the ſafeſt 
courſe they could take) to continue their march, and yet maintain their Skirmiſhes with the 
Egeaity, as long as their Foot was not yet come up; _ But 
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Xxxy1. But ſometimes fighting and ſometimes ſtanding ſtill, they rid but little ground in their 


March, and night approaching, Scipio drew his men off from fighting , and poſted himſelf 
on a riſing Bank, a'place not able to ſecure an Army, eſpecially already diſheartned , bur 
the beſt and higheſt he could meet with thereabouts, Here incloſing his Baggage and Horſe 
in the middle, and drawing his Foot about them in a Ring , they made no difficult matter 
of repulſing the Numidians lncurſions ; but when all the three Generals with their compleat 
Armies were come up, *twas plain they could never maintain the place againſt them with- 
out fortifying it, and therefore Scipio ſearched every way how he might ſtrengthen it with 
a Trench and Rampart z but the Hill was ſo naked of wood ,. and the Soil ſo hard and ſtony, 
that he could neither find Stakes for Paliſado's , nor Turfis fora Bank , nor was able to dig 
a Trench , nothing being there fit for his purpoſe ; neither was any part ſo high or ſteep, 
but the Enemy might eaſily aſcend and mount it, the Hill on every fide having a gentle and 
equal riſing up to the top. However to make ſome ſhew of a Rampart, they took their 
Pack. Saddles with their Luggage faſtned to them, and piled them up round about to the 
heighth of a Mure ; and where they wanted Pack. Saddles , they heaped together all forts 
of Fardles and Baggage. The Punick, Armies eaſily advanced vp the Hill, but the fight of 
ſuch a ſtrange new-faſhion'd Fortification put them to a ſtand , as wondring what it ſrould 
be. But their Captains on all ſides cry'd out, and ask'd them, what they ſtood ſtill for ? 
and why they did not advance and pull to pieces that pitiful Bauble , which even Women 
and Children would be aſham'd to be kept off by ? Did they not know that the Enemy al- 
ready taken as in a Pinefold, lay lurking behind thoſe Fardles ? ' Thus the Officers ſwagger'd, 
but in truth it was no ſuch eaſie matter either to get over that Barricado of Packs, or to re- 
move them as they lay ſo cloſe piled up, however after a great deal of pains they did rid 
them out of the way, and made room for the armed men to enter at ſeveral places at once, 
then with no difficulty did they make themſelves Maſters of the Camp; for what elſe could 
be expected when an handful of men , and thoſe already diſcouraged and terrified, were to 
deal with vaſt multitudes, and thoſe too fluſht with late ſucceſs? Yet a great part of the 
Souldiers flying into the next Woods, eſcaped thence to P. Scipio's Camp, where T. Fonteius 
his Lieutenant commanded in Chief. As for C7. Scipio the Roman General in this Battel, 
ſome Authors write, That he was kill'd on the Hill in the firſt Charge; others, that he with 
a few others fled into a certain Fort hard by , and that the Enemy not being able to break 
open its Gates,ſet fire to them,and ſo burnt them down and got in, and put both him and all 
that were with him to the Sword. Thus fell C7. Scipio in the ſeventh year after he went 
into Spair,, and the nine and twentieth day aſter his Brother loſt his life ; nor was the Mcurn- 
ing leſs for their Deaths throughout all Spain, than at Rome it ſelf : For the ſorrow here 
was aggravated in part both for the loſs of their Armies, and of that Province and the pub. 
lick Overthrow; but the Spariards lamented only for their Governours themſelyes, eſpeci- 
ally for Czeus, as having been longer amongſt them , and was both the firſt that gained their 
Aﬀections, and gave them a Specimen of the Romar Juſtice and Moderation. 

Whilſt thus the Armies ſeemed utterly routed , and both Spains loſt , one man recovered 
all again, There happen'd to be in the Army one L. Marcius the Son of Septimus, a Roman 
Knight, a forward young Man, and both for Courage and Diſcretion beyond the Quality 
he was born in ; this excellent natural Diſpoſition was mightily promoted by the Diſci- 
pline of Cz, Scipio, under whom he had ſo many years been educated in all ſorts of Military 
Skill. This Gentleman rallying the ſcatter'd Souldiers that fled, and drawing out ſome 
from ſeveral Garriſons, had formed no contemptible Army , and join'd with T. Fonrerys, 
P. Scipo's Lieutenant , and ſo much Authority and Eſteem had he gain'd, though in Quality 
only a Knight, that when they had fortified a Camp within the River /berzs, and refolved 
out of themſelves to chuſe a General , going by turns to keep Guard at the Rampier till 
all had given their Suffrages, they unanimouſly conferr'd the chief Command on him : That 
little time he had was employ'd in ſtrengthening their Fortifications, and bringing in ne- 


ceſſary Proviſions; and the Souldiers not only diligently executed all his Commands; bug 


with great chearfulneſs, and ſeem'd no longer dejefted with their paſt misfortunes. But 
after News came that 4ſadrubal the Son of Giſco had paſſed the Jberus to exterminate all the 
reliques of the War, and was advanced very near them , and that they ſaw the Signal of 
Battel given by this new Captain, calling to mind what famous Generals they had but the 
other day , and under what experienced Leaders and with what numerous Forces they were 
wont to go into the Field, they all on a ſudden fell a weeping and ſhaking their heads, and 
ſome lifting up their hands to Heaven , ſeem'd to accuſe the Gods, others flinging them- 
ſelves on the ground , every one invoking his own late General by name. Nor could this 
Lamentation be ſtopt, though each Captain endeavour'd what they could to encourage 
their reſpective Companies , and Marcius both threatned and reproached them all, for gi- 
ving themſelves up, like women, to ſuch a vain puleing humour, at a time when they 


ought rather to rouze up their Spirits to defend both themſelves and the Commonwealth, - - 


and not to ſuffer their brave Commanders to lye dead unrevenged , till ſuddenly the Ene- 
mies ſhout and their Trumpets were heard, being got near the Rampier ; then grief turning 
into fury, they all ran to their Arms, and like mad-men flew to the Ports, and fallied out 


vpon- 
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upon the Enemy who came on negligently and out of Order; this amazed the Punicks, 
whence ſo many new Enemies ſhould ariſe , when both their Armies were but the other day 
Cut to pieces ? How they that were fo lately defeated and put to flight, came to have fo 
much Courage and Confidence ? What Commander in Chief they could have now the two 
Scipio*s were ſlain 2 Who ſhould be the General, or give the Signal of Battel ? Marvelling 
at theſe ſo many unexpected Occurrences , they at firſt gave ground, and being then briskly 
charged betook them to their heels , and a foul ſlaughter had been made of them as they ran; 
or elſe the fury of the Purſuers might by their raſhneſs have prov'd of dangerous con{e- 
quence, if Marcivs had not preſently ſounded a Retreat, and himſelf in perſon ſtopping 
the foremoſt Enſigns, and forced to hold back ſome of his men with his hands , had not re- 
ſtcained the eagerneſs of the Army , whom he led back into their Camp, greedy ſtill of 
more blood and ſlaughter. The Carthaginians as at firſt they fled trembling from the Ram- 
pier, ſeeing none purſue them, imagining that fear made them forbear, with a flow March - 
as it were jn contempt retreated to their own Works, where they were altogether as negli- 
gent ; for though they ſaw the Enemy near, yet they looked upon them but as the incon- 
{iderable reliques of two late defeated Armies , of which Marcius having notice, reſoly'd 
upon an Enterprize , which at firſt ſeem'd not only couragious, but Fool-hardy, viz. to 
attacque them even in their Camp; but he well conſider'd both that it would be eaſier ta 
maſter Aſdruba!'s Camp whilſt he was yet alone, than to defend his own againſt three ſe- 
veral Armies, when all their Generals ſhould be join'd z as alſo, That if it ſucceeded, he 
ſhould reſtore the afflicted ſtate of the Roman Aﬀairs in thoſe parts, or at worſt , if he were 
repulſed, he ſhould however, by ſo daring an Attempt, vindicate his Forces from contempt 


and reproach, 


But leſt ſo ſudden a Deſign, and the terrour of Night-ſervice , ſhould hinder an Under- XXXIX2 


taking , the ſucceſs whereof depended on Fortune, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to 
make a Speech to his Souldiers , and encourage them z therefore having called them toge- 
ther, he thus diſcourſed them : Either the Reverence and affettionate Love which I had for our 
late Noble Generals , both whilſt living and after their death , or that preſent hazardous condition 
wherein we all ſtand, may eaſily (my Follow-Souidiers) perſwade any one to believe , that this 
Command wherein you bave placed me, as from you it was a very great mark of Honour, ſo in it ſelf 
3s an uneaſie task,, and full of care and trouble : For at a time when (but that fear took away the 
ſenſe of ſorrow) I was not ſo much Maſter of my own Reaſon, as to be able to find out any comfort 
for my own penſive and dejetted Soul , I am forced all alone (which is a moſt difficult thing to do 
under ſuch mournful circumſtances) to ſeek, out means to alleviate the common Calamity of you all. 
eAnd yet even then when I am to conſider by what means 1 may be able to preſerve theſe poor re- 
mainders of two Armies , for the ſervice of our Country , cannot I divert my mind from continual 
grief ? The bitter remembrance of our loſſes perpetually diſquiets me , and both the Scipio's ſeem to 
haunt me day and night, and fill my head with cares and terrible dreams, they make me often ſtart 
out of my ſleep , charging me , that 1 will neither ſuffer them, nor their Souldiers (who for eight 
years were your Companions in Arms, and always viftorious till now) nor the Commonwealth to be 
unrevenged, and withal warning me to purſue their Diſcipline and good Inſtruftions ; and as never 
any one paid a more ready and punttual obedience to their Commands whilſt living , ſo now they are 
dead; whatever we can moſt reaſonably conceive , they themſelves would eſpecially have done in any 
occurrences, the ſame 1 would have you, my Fellow Souldiers, to think, the beſt courſe and approve, 
not with vain lamentations and womaniſh tears to bewail them, as if they were extinl# and utterly 
loſt for ever (for they live ſtill , and ſhall always fluuriſh in the Glory and Renown of their mighty 
Atchievements ) but as often as you think of them, think alſo, that you ſee them encouraging and 
leading you on to Battel, and ſo go into the Field to avenge their blood, Nor was it any thing elſe 
but ſuch 4 kind of ſight that was yeſterday preſented to your eyes and minds, and effeited ſo gallant 
a piece of ſervice , whereby you taught the Enemy, That the Roman Proweſs dyed not with the 
zwo Scipio's, and that the vigour and courage of that People , which the Overthrow at Cannz 
could not extinguiſh , will eaſily ſtruggle through all other ſtorms of adverſe Fortune. Since there 
fore you have ſhew'd ſuch Valour and daring forwaraneſs of your own accord, I would gladly ſee 
how bravely you will behave your ſelves in an Exploit which your General puts you upon, for yeſter- 
day when I ſounded the Retreat , when you purſued ſo freely the diſorder'd Enemy , I was far from 


| sntending to baulk, your generous Courage , but only to defer it to a better opportunity and greater 


barveſt of Glory , that a while after, you being prepar'd and arm'd, might fall upon them unprovi- 
ded, wnarm'd, and alſo aſleep. Nor have 1, Gentlemen, raſhly entertain'd the hope of ſuch an 
opportunity , but grounded on good Reaſon and Experience ; for certainly if any one ſhall demand 
wi you, by what means you that were ſo few, and lately defeated too, could defend your Camp 
arainſt ſuch a multitude , and thoſe likewiſe rampant with their Viftories ? You can only anſwer, 
That it was becauſe you expefting and fearing their Aſſault , had both ſtrongly entrenched your 
felves, and were all prepared and ready in Arms to receive them. Turn the Tables , and the Caſe 
will be the ſame here : men are never leſs ſecure than when flattering Fortune ſcems to have left thei 
nothing to fear; for then growing neghigent , they lye expoſed to all dangers. Now certain i 6s, 
That the Enemy at this inftant apprehends nothing leſs , than that we, whom they come to beſrege 


and afſaule, ſhould ventare to be the Aggreſſors , and attacque them in their Works ? Let ut 
therefors 
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therefore but dare attempt that, which it cannot be believ'd we durſt enterprize, and that ſelf ſame 
cauſe which ſeems to make it moſt difficu't, ſhall render it moſt eaſie and ſooneſt effelted, About the 
third Watch of the mght I will lead you on with a ſilent march, ] have a certain account that 
their Centinels obſerve no Order, nor have they any Corps du-Guard abroad, a ſhout ſet up at their 

Ports, and your firſt Charge, ſball mag you Maſters of their Camp. Then let me ſee you per form 
that laughter and execution among ſt them heavy and dead with ſleep, trembling at an unexpelted 
Alarm, and taken napping, from which yeſterday you thought much that you were call'd away and 
reclaimed, I know, this ſeems a very daring undertaking, but let me tell you, when people are in 
extremity, and their condition next to deſperate, the moſt reſolute Connſels are always the ſafeſt ; 
for if when the lucky nickss offer'd, you delay never ſo little, the opportunity will be paſt, and never 
to be retriev'd, One Army 1s here juſt by us, two others not far off ; now if we venture preſently 
upon the firſt, our opportunity and advantage 15 as good as theirs, and you have already made trial 
of their Forces, and your own, But if we linger till another day, and leave off, contented with 
the honour of our Yeſterdays ſally, *tis forty to one but all the Enemies Generals and united Forces 
will by that time be upon our Fackets, and will you be able to ſtand before thoſe three Gencrals, and 
rhree Armies, whom Cn. Scipio when his Troops were freſh and in good plight, was nothing able to 
cope with? As our Captains by drviding their Forces were overthrown, ſo the Enemy whilſt they 
are ſeparated may be routed; This and no other is the way to manage at preſent the War, Therefore 
let's wait no longer than the opportunity of this very night, Go then a Gods bleſſing, make much of 
your ſelves, take your repaſt and repoſe, that being freſh and luſiy you may with the ſame undaunted 
Courage, break into the Enemies Gump, wherewith you defended your own, 

The Souldiers joyfully entertain'd this new Counlel from their new General, and the more 
daring it was, the more it pleaſed them. The reſt of the day was ſpent in furbiſhing up 
their Armour and Weapons, and cheriſhing their Bodics, and the moſt part of the nighr 
they ſlept quietly. But at the beginning of the fourth Watch they advanc'd. Beyond 
this next Camp of the Enemy, at ſix Miles diſtance, lay other Carthaginians Forces; and be- 
tween them was an hollow Valley full of Trees; about the middle of which Wood, Mar- 
cius imitating Punick ſubtlety, had privately drawa round and poſted a Regiment of Foot, 
and ſome Troops of Horſe ; ſo having cut off all Retreat, he march'd very ſtill to the for- 
moſt Enemy, where he found no Out-guards at the Ports, nor Centinels on the Rampier, 
but entred the ſame without any reſiſtance as quietly as if it had been his own, Then they 
ſound their Trumpets, and ſet up a ſhout, ſome cut to pieces the Enemy half aſleep, ſome 
fling fire and dry {traw upon their Tents and Huts, fome ſeize the Ports to prevent their 
Flight z who being thus terrified all at once with Clamour, Fire and Sword, were like men 
deprived of their Wits, and were neither capable of hcaring any Orders, nor to provide 
in the leaſt for their own defence, ſo they ſtumbled by heaps unarm'd, upon Troops of the 
Armed Aſſailants, and were hewn to pieces, ſome run headlong to the Ports, others find- 
ing all paſſages ſhut, leap over the Rampier, and as many as got away fled with full ſpeed 
towards the other Camp, where falling into the hands of the aforeſaid Ambuſcade, not a 
man eſcap'd. Yet had any one got clear away, the Romans after they had taken the firſt, 
flew with ſuch Expedition to the other Camp, that no tidings of the flaughter covld have 
got thither before them. There they found all things in a more negligent and diſſolnte po- 
{tuce than in the former, as being further from any Enemy, and beſides divers of them juſt 
at break of day, were rambled abroad to get Corn, and Wood, and other Booty ; Their 
Weapons only ſtood rear'd up in their Corps-du-Guard, but the Souldiers unarm'd were 
either lying and ſitting on the groung, or carcleſly walking before their Trenches, With 
theſe thus ſecure and diſorderly, the Romars yet reaking with the Blood of their Comrades, 
and on the Train of a freſh Victory, began to Skirmiſh, but the Carthaginians were not 
able to keep them out of the Gates; but within, upon the firſt Alarm, the Souldiers flock- 
ing together that way from all parts of the Camp, made a very ſtout reſiſtance ; and as the 
fight was fierce, ſo *tis like, much longer it had continued, but that the Blood on the Ro- 
mans Targets gave notice to the Carthaginians of the former Execution, and the Defeat of 
their Companions, which daunted them quite, and made them take their heels, and fo as 
many of them as eſcaped killing, got away as well as they could, and were all turn'd out 
of their Camp. So.that in one night and days time, by the Conduct of Marcius, two for- 
tified Camps were won from the Enemy, and thirty ſeven thouſand of them ſlain (as Clau- 
dius affirms, who tranſlated the Annals of Acil;xs out of Greek into Latine)) ejghteen hun- 
dred and thirty taken Priſoners, a mighty Booty got, and amoneglt the reſt a ſilver Shield 
weighing a huudred thirty cight pound, with the Figure of eſarubal the Barchine thereon, 
Valerins Antias mentions only eHago's Camp to have been taken, and there ſeven thouſand 
kilPd, and that in another Battel with 4/4rubal upon a Sally there were ſlain ten thouſand, 
and four thouſand three hundred and thirty taken, and P:ſo writes that whilſt Aſago was 
purſuing our men who gave ground, he fell into an Ambuſcade, and fo loſt five thouſand 
men ; but all Authors agree in applauding and celebrating the Courage and Conduct of Ge- 
neral Marcizs, and to his true glory they alſo add Miracles, viz. That as he was making 
the Speech to his Souldiers, there was ſeen a flame of fire about his head, to the great terrouc 


of all that ſtood round him, though he himſelf perceiv'd it not. For a memorial -5 this 
Victory 
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Victory over the Punicks there remain'd until the Capitol was burnt, the aforeſaid Shield 
with the Picture of 4ſ4r«bal, and it was commonly call'd «7arcins's Shield. Hence-for- 
wards things were quiet a good while in Spar, after ſuch mighty overthrows mutually gi- 
ven, either ſide declining further hazards. | 
Whilſt theſe Tragedies were ating in Spair,, Xarcellns having taken Syracuſe, and ſetled wt1.n: 
all the affairs of Sicily with ſuch faithfulneſs and integrity as not only encreas'd his own ; 
glory, but alſo the majeſty and honour of the people of Rome ; he brought away the Orna- 
ments of the City, as rare Statues and curious pieces of Painting (wherein Syracuſe abounded) 
to Rome. And well might he do fo, being the ſpoils of the Enemy, and gallantly gotten 
by right of Conqueſt, yet it muſt be confeſs'd, That this firſt ſet us to admire and dote ſo 
much npon the rare Workmanſhip of Grecian Artiſts, and from hence came afterwards that 
common licentiouſneſs and outrage of robbing and ſpoiling all places ſacred or profane 
where thoſe Curioſities were to be had ; which proceeded ſo far that at length it turn'd to 
the ſpoiling of the Roman Gods themſelves, and defacing of that very Temple which by 
Marcellus himſelf was firſt of all ſo richly beantified with theſe Ornaments, that Strangers 
were wont to viſit the ſame ont of curioſity, meerly to have a ſight of thoſe excellent rari- 
ties of all kinds, of which at this day there is ſcarce any thing left to be ſeen, To Mar- 
cellus came Agents from almoſt all the ſeveral Cities of Sicily to make their Peace ; but as 
their circumitances were not all one, ſo neither were they all allowed the ſame terms and 
conditions; Thoſe who either had not at all revolted, or before the taking of Syracuſe had 
reconciled themſelves, were treated and reſpected as faithfhl Friends and Allies, but ſuch 
as ſubmitted afterwards for fear, were regarded no better than vanquiſht Enemies, and to 
receive Laws from the Conqueror. The Romans had ſtill no ſmall reliques of the War to 
diſpatch about Agrigentum, for there were yet Epricides and Hanno the ſurviving Captains of 
the former War, to whom Arnnibal had diſpatcht a third in the room of Hippocrates, viz. a 
certain Citizen of Hippo, deſcended from the Libyphenicians, called by his Countrymen 14s. 
eines, a man of action, and,educated under Azmbal in all the Arts of War. Unto whoſe 
Charge Epicides and Hanno committed the charge of the Numidian Auxiliaries, with whom 
he ſo forraged the Enemies Territories, and ſo nimbly reſorted unto all the Confederates to 
engage them to continue their Fidelity, and to aſſiſt them on any occaſion, that in a ſhort 
time all S:c:ly rang with his Fame, and thoſe that favonr'd the Carthaginiar Fattion began to 
make him the chief Anchor of their Hopes, And therefore both Captains, as well Haro 
the Carthapinian, as Epicides the Syracuſian, who for a time had been pent up within the 
Walls of Aprigentum, now not ſo much by the advice of AMutines, as on the confidence they 
repos'd in him, came forth and pitcht their Tents at the River Zimera, Of which ear- 
cellus being advis'd, preſently advanc'd, and fat down but four miles diſtant from them, 
waiting to ſee what they wonld do ;z but /ſutines gave him neither place to reſt in, nor time 
to conſult, but paſling the River, with mighty violence fell upon their Outguards, and the 
next day gave them a fair Battel, and forc'd them to retire within their Trenches. But 
being called from thence by occaſion of a Matiny of Numidians (who to the number of al- 
moſt three hundred were departed to Heraclea Minoa) whilſt he went to pacify and re- 
claim them, tis ſaid, he was very importunate with the other Captains not to fight in his 
abſence z which they both took in dudgeon, eſpecially Zannmo, who now began to be jealous 
of his own Honour; What, ſays he, ſhall 1ſurines preſcribe Laws tous? anda degenerate 
African over-rule a Carthaginian General, commiſſionated by the Senate and People ? 
He therefore perſwaded Epicides (who was ſomewhat backward) to paſs the River, for if 
they ſhould wait for Mutines, and win the Field, he would undoubtedly go away with the 
lory of it. 
s pi nach + thinking it a foul indignity, If he who repuls'd efnnibal himſelf from ola, XLit! 
even when he was in his higheſt Pride for the Viftory, ſhould now retreat from theſe Fel- y 
lows whom he had already routed both at Sea and Land, gave Orders in all haſt for his 
Souldiers to arm, and advance their Enſigns; whilſt he was drawing up in Battalia, ten 
Numidians came riding to him full ſpeed from the Enemies Hoſt, who inform'd him, That 
their Countrymen who were firſt diſguſted in that Mutiny which occaſion*d three hundred 
of them to retreat to Heraclea, being now further affronted by ſeeing their own Commander, 
by the ſubtlety of the other two Captains,envying his glory, ſent out of the way, juſt on the 
day when they were to engage, were reſoly'd not to ſtrike a ſtroke. Though that people be 
naturally deceitfal, yet here they kept their words; nor was this a ſmall Encouragement to 
the Romans, ſpecial Meſſengers being diſpatcht through the whole Army to afſure them the 
Enemy was deſtitute of Horſe, which moſt of all they ſtood in fear of ; nor were the Eneſny 
leſs diſheartned as not only ſeeing themſelves deſerted by their main ſtrength, but fearing 
they ſhould alſo be charg'd by their own Horſe. So that the Conflict was not difficult, the 
firſt puſh determined the fate of the day , the N\ymidians ſtanding quietly on the Wings 
when they ſaw their men ran, accompanied then but a little, for perceiving they all made 
for Aerigentum, fearing they ſhould there be ſhut up with a Siege, flipt away into ſeveral 
Neighbouring Cities. Many thouſands were here lain, and eight Elephants taken. This 
was the laſt Battel arce/lus fought in'Sicily, "7 opammgs victorious to Syracuſe, By this 
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tice, the year was almoſt expired. Therefore the Roman Senate decreed, That P. Corvelius 
the Prztor ſhould write to the Conſuls at Capra, That whilſt now Anmbal was remote, and 
no great matter of conſequence like in the interim to be perform?d at their Leaguer, one of 
them, if they thought fit, ſhould repair to Rowe, for chuſing new Magiſtrates. Upon the 
receit of which Letters the Conſuls agreed between themſelves, That (Taudius ſhould ma- 
nage the EleQions, and Fulvins remain before Capua; The new Conſuls created by Claudius 
were Cn, Fulvins Centimalus, and P. Sulpicins Galba the Son of Servius, a man that had never 
born any Curule Office of State before. The Preztors were L. Cornelius Lentulus, M. Corne- 
lius Cethegus, C. Sulpitins, and C. Calpurnius Piſo. This laſt had the City-Juriſdiftion, Sl. 
pitius the Government of Sicily, Cethegus of Apulia, and Lentulus of Sardinia, The Conſuls 
had their Commands over the Armies continued for another year. 
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10. Annibal Encamps on the River Anio, but three miles from Rome 3 bimſelf in perſon with two thouſand Horſe rode 
xp to the Gate Capena, to take a view of the Cities ſituation. 11. The Armies on both ſides two dayes together fa- 
cing each other in Battalia, (tormy weather each time hindred them from an Engagement, though as ſoon as ever they 
were retreated to their reſpeftive Camps, it prov'd fair. 14+ Capua zs taken by Q. Fulvius and App. Claudius the 
Conſuls, and the chief men of that City, baften their own deaths by poiſon. 15. The Senators of Capua being tied 
up for Execution, Q. Fulvius the Conſul receiving Letters from the Senate, containing a Pardon as to their Lives, 
pockets them up unread, and proceeds to put them to Death. 18, 19. A Common-Hall being Aſſembled to chuſe a Go» 
vernout for Spain, aud noze being willing to accept that Charge, P. Scipio, the Soy of him of the ſame name that was 
lately (ain there, offers himſelſ; and with a general conſent 3s aiſpatcht thither, who being but a young man not 
twenty four years 01d, in one day took the City calf d New Carthage 3 and was ſuppoſed to be of ſome Divine Deſcent, 
both becauſe always aſter be came to Mans Eſtate, be conſtantly frequented the Capitob, as alſo, becauſe a ſtrange Snake 
was wont to be ſeen in bis Mothers Bed-Chamber. 21. This Book likewiſe contains the Aftions perform'd in Sicily, 
the League with the Fxollans, and the Wars agaznſi the Acar ns, and Phylip King of Macedonia. 


on the fifteenth of March, ſfummon'd a Senate and conſulted the Fathers touching 

the management of the War and the diſpoſal of the Provinces and the Armies : 
©. Fulvins and App. Claudius , laſt years Conſuls, were continued in their Commands over 
the ſame forces, and beſides had Orders, Not ro depart from Capua, which they were then 
beſieging, until the ſame was taken : For above all other Aﬀairs, the Romans at that time were 
molt intent upon that ; not ſo much out of anger and revenge, (though they had never 
juſter cauſe given them by any City) as out of intereſt ; For being a City ſo rich and illuſtrious, 
as by its Revolt it drew away wh it ſeveral of the Allies, ſo by its being again reduced to Obedience, 
:t was like to incline many of their minds to the ſame awful reſpeft as they had formerly for the Roman 
Empixe. The laſt years Prztors alſo had their Commands continued , 2. Fanius in Erruria, 
and P. Sempronius in Galla, with twe Legions aplece ; and ſo Marcellus remained as Pro- 
conſul in Sicily, to diſpatch what remained of the War there , with the ſame Army he had ; 
and if he wanted any Recruits, was to be re-inforced out of thoſe Troops which were under 
the Condutt of P. Cornelius the Propretor in the fame Iſland , provided that he ſhould chuſe 
none of thoſe Souldiers that eſcaped at Cann&#, whom the Senate had refuſed to diſmiſs or ſuffer to 
return home before the end of the War, Unto C. Sulpicius , whoſe Lot it was to have the Go- 
vernmeat of Szcily, were aflign'd thoſe two Legions which P. (ornelivs bad before , with a 
freſh. Supply out of the Army of Cs. Fulvizs, which the Jaſt year was ſo ſhamefully routed 
in Apulia; which Souldiers, by a Decree of the Senate, were not to be diſmiſſed the Service 
ſoaner than thoſe of Carne ; and for a further diſgrace to them. both, it was Order'd, That 
they. ſhauld lye all the Winter abroad in the Field, and their Camp not to be within ten miles of any 
City. L. Cornelius in, Sardznia had: thoſe two Legions that Q. Mucins had commanded, and 
if they wanted any Recruits, the Conſuls were to, make new Levies ; T. Oracilins and 
Valerius with the ſame Forces and Ships which they, had already , were appointed to ſecure 
the Sea-Coaſts of Sicily and Greece, The Greeks had fifty Sail in their Fleet man*d! with one 
Legion : The Si6il4ars an, hundred Ships and: two Legions to furniſh them ; ſo that the Ro- 
mars this year maintain'd three and, ewenty Legions to carry. onthe War by Sea and Land, 

In the.beginning of the year Letters from the before-mentioned L. Marcins. being taken 
into Conſideration by the Senate, the Contents thereof were very acceptable, and all 
agreed he had perform*d-excellent Service ; but moſt of their Lordſhips were offended, in 
that he had aſſumed to. himſelf a Title of Honour, and wrate in this Stile [L, Marcius the 

Propretor 


(}: Fulvins Centumalus and P. Sulpicius Galba the Conſuls, entring upon their Office 
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Propretor to the Senate, Greeting] when neither the People nor Senate had beſtow'd that 
Character upon him. *Twas alkdged, I would be a very ill Precedent to have Generals of the 
Field choſen by Armies and the Solemnity of Eleftions , always hitherto celebrated in the Name of 
the Gods and with Religious Auſpices , now transferr'd into Camps and Provinces , far from Laws 
and Magiſtrates, and committed to the Capricio's of the raſh inconfiderate Souldiery, But when 
ſome urged to bring that matter preſently to a Judicial Hearing, it was thought better to 
defer it, until thoſe Gentlemen whom Afarcius had ſent, were gone back : As touching the 
Corn and Cloaths which he deſired, it was Order'd to return Anſwer, That the Senate would 
euke care to ſupply bim, But they would by no means direft their Letter to him with the 
Title of Prztor, leſt they might ſeem to approve and confirm his Pretenſions, which were 
lef to be determined of afterwards : And indeed after his Meſſengers were departed , the 
firſt thing the Conſuls did , was to propound that Aﬀair , and it was unanimouſly agreed, 
That the Tribunes of the Commons ſhould with all expedition aſſemble them, and put it to the Vote, 
Who they would pleaſe to ſend into Spain to command that Army, which lately was under the Condutt 
of Ca. Scipio ? The Tribunes were made acquainted herewith, and a Bill preferr'd to the 
| Commons. But all mens minds were taken up with another more important Controverſie 
then on Foot; for C, Sempronius Bleſus had commenc'd a Criminal Proceſs againſt Cz. Ful- 
vixs for the loſs of the Army in Apaiia, and ceaſed not in all the Aſſemblies of the People 
| co inveigh againſt him, That by gnorance and raſhneſs many Generals had precipitated their 
| Forces into danger, but never any but Cn. Fulvius had ſo induſtriouſly debauch'd his Legions with all 
kind of vices before he betray'd them ;, ſo that it might truly be ſaid , they were undone before ever 

they ſaw the Enemy, and were not ſo much overcome and ſpoiled by Annibal as by their own Com- 

mander. Such ſmall care do people take, now a-days, in their Elettions, who or what kind of perſon 

it 5s that they chuſe for a General, and to whom they commit that moſt import ant Charge of an Army. 

| What a vaſt difference there is between this mans Condutt and that of T. Sempronius ? The latter 
heving the Leading of an Army of Bond- ſlaves , by Diſcipline and good Government in a little time 

| brought them to that paſs, that none of them when they came into the Field ſeem?d to be of that blood 
( and condution , but behaved themſelves ſo, as to be a ſure defence to their Friends, and a dread 
| ro their Enemies : having recovered Cumes, Beneventum , ard other Cities as it were out of the 
very jaws of Annibal, and reſtor'd them to the People of Rome. Whereas on the contrary, Ca. 

Fulvius baving receiv'd an Army of Roman Citizens, well-born and liberally educated, has taught 

them vices that Slaves would be aſhamed of , and ſo train'd them up , that among#t their Allies 

they were tnſolent and unruly ; to ther Enemies Hen-hearted and meer Cowards : for ſo far were 

they from ſuſtaining the Carthaginians Charge , that they could not endure their ſight , but ran 

away for fear of their ſhout at a diſtance ;, nor indeed was it any wonder, that the Souldiers ſhould 

ſtand to't, when their General himſelf was the firſt man that took, his heels ;, *tis rather to be admir'd 

: that any of them kept their ground and died in the Field, that they were not all as timorous as he, 
| and did not accompany their Leader in his ſhameful Flight, C. Flaminius, L. Paulus, L. Po- 
|  ſthumins, and both the Scipio's choſe rather to die in the Bed of Honour bravely fighting, than to 
; deſert their Armies, though environ'd round with their Enemies : But Cn. Fulvius thought it better 
to reſerve himſelf to be in a manner the only Meſſenger that ſhould carry the Tidings of his Armies 
being overthrown. How ſhameſully partial will our proceedings be accounted, if when thoſe Soul- 
diers that fled out of the Field at Cann, ſhould be ſentenc'd to be tranſported into Sicily without 
hopes of return till the Enemy be beat out of Italy, and the ſame puniſhment inflitted by a late De- 
cree on the Legions under Cn. Fulvius ; and yet this Cn, Fulvius their General, who ſet them the 
Example of Cowardiſe, and ran formoſt out of that Battel which his own raſhneſs had engaged them 
in, ſhall himſelf ſcape ſcot-free and without any publick, Brand of Infamy ? If he ſhall be ſuffered 
bere at liberty to ſpend his old Age, as he did his Youth in Taverns and Brothel-houſes , whilſt his 
poor Sou'diers guilty of no other [ewe but being too like their General, are ſent away as into Exile, 
and condemn'd to an ignominious and unlimited Warfare ,, ſo unequally managed are our Liberties 
at Rome between: the Rich and the Poor. the Nobles and the Commons, The Defendant ſhifted 
off all the blame from himſelf, and laid it on his Souldiers ; That they with impatience baw!'d 
for the Signal of Battel, and he would not let them go on ſo ſoon as they required it, becauſe then it 
was late, but the next day at a convenient place and on equal ground, he orderly drew them up 11 
Battalia, but when they came to engage, for ail their eagerneſs before, they were not able to ſtand 
the ſhock, of the Enemy, whether it were only their Fame that daunted them, or their Force that 
overpower'd them ;, That when they all confuſedly fled, he himſelf was carried away in the throng of 
the Rout , as Varro at the Battel of Cannz, and many other Generals have been ; And what good 
: could he have done the Commonwealth, if he had ſtay'd behind all alone ? Unleſs his death could 
bave prevented ſuch publick, Loſſes for the ſuture ? That he loſt not his Army for want of providing 
them Vituals and Neceſſaries ;, That he did not raſhly lead them into any places of diſadvantage z 
nor was circumvented by the Enemy for want of diligence in ſending out his Scouts before him, but 
was fairly beaten in the open Field by dint of Sword; and have not the braveſ# Commanders in the 
| World had the like misfortunes ? The Conrage of his own men, or of the Enemy, was a thing not in 
his power either to give or take away, ſince every one is ſtout or faint-bearted from his own Natnre 

and Conſtitution. | | RE : 
Two ſeveral dayes he was judicially accus'd, _ to the people to ſet a Fine = [I]. 
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his head, the third day the Witneſſes were Examined, where after he had been Joaded with 
all kind of reproaches, Evidence was given by many vpon Oath, That the conſternation and 
flight took «ts beginmng from the Prator bimſelf, and that the Souldiers finding he had deſerted 
them, and concluding that their General bad certainly ſome good grounds of fear, they thereupon 
turd their backs and fled, Upon this Teſtimony the whole Court was fo incenſed, That they 
cry*d out he ought to be proceeded againlt Capitally. But about this a new conteſt aroſe, 
tor whereas the Tribune had twice refer'd it to the people for a pecuniary mul, and now 
ſeem'd to wave that, and willing to make it a matter of Life or Death, the Defendant ap- 
peal'd to the other Tribunes, but they refus'd to interpoſe, ſaying, they would not hinder 
but he might proceed, according to the antient manner uſed by their Forefathers, either at - 
common Law, or upon the Statute ; and bring him, being but a private perſon, to a Trial, 
either for his Life, or for a Miſdemeanour ; Then Sempronius charg'd him point blank with 
High Treaſon, and deſired C Caipurrnins the City Prztor to aſlign a day for a Common. Hall, 
to determine the matter, Then the Defendant endeavonr'd to try another expedient to 
bring him off, which was to get his Brother ©. Fab:ns (a perſon for his ſervices and merits 
bigh in the affeions of the people, and eſpecially for the near hopes he was in of taking 
(apa) to be preſent at the Trial, and make an Intereſt in his bebalf ; but when the ſaid 
©. Fulvins had requeſted ſo much, by Letters indited as affectionately as he could deviſe to 
move Commiſeration towards his Brother, and the Fathers had denied ir, and voted, That 
it was not for the ſervice of the Commonwealth that he ſhould ftir from Capua ;, thereupon be- 
fore the day appointed for the Common-Hall, C. Fulvics the Criminal, withdrew into the 
Country of the Targrinians, and the Commons by an Act decreed, Thar the ſame ſhould be 
accounted a juſt and legal Baniſhment. 

All this while the wholeForce of theWar was bent againſl Capua,and yet it was rather ſtrait- 
ly Beleaguer'd than violently aflaulted. The Servants and common people could no longer 
endure the Famine, nor yet were able to ſend any Mcſſengers to Anmibal, all Avenues were 
ſo ſtrictly guarded. At laſt there was a Vamidzan that offer*d to get clear to him with Let- 
ters, and perform'd his word, eſcaping in the night through all the Roman Camp ; which 
encouraged the Beſieged ſo far as to attempt a fally on all ſides of the City whilſt yet they 
had ſome competent ſtrength left them. And in divers irruptions of their Horſe they had 
generally the better on't, but in Foot-Skirmiſhes were always worſted, but the Romans were 
not ſo glad of their Victories, as vex'd in any ſort to be overcome by a belieged and in a 
manner vanquiſht Enemy; ſo at length they-found out a device to ſupply by policy what 
they wanted in ſtrength z a draught was made out of all the Legions of young men that were 


. of the moſt vigorous, light, and nimble Bodies, whom they arm'd with ſhorter Targets 


than Horſemen commonly uſe, and ſeven Javelins apiece, each about four Foot long, with 
Iron Spikes at one end, ſuch as are in the Javelins of thoſe light. arm'd Souldiers appointed 
to begin Skirmiſhes. Each Horſeman mounted one of theſe behind him, and us'd them 
both to ſit the Horſe and ride behind them, and on a fignal given, to jump down with 
wonderful agility. After by daily praCtice they could readily, and without any fear, per- 
form theſe Exerciſes, the Horſe advanc'd into the Plain between their Camp and the Town- 
Wall, to encounter the Capnar Cavalry, who there ſtood in a Body, and as ſoon as they 
were come within a Darts caſt of each other, theſe Javelineers, at a ſign given , all dif. 
mount in an inſtant, and ſo form a Body of Foot, and charge the Enemies with their new- 
faſhion'd Weapons, wounding many both men and Horſes; yet the ſurprize and fright of 
ſuch an unexpected and novel Encounter, was worſe than the real damage, till the Romar 
Horſe finding the Enemy daunted and amaz'd, broke in among(t them, put them to flight, 
and had the killing of them up to the Gates of the City. Hence forwards the Romans 
were too hard for them in Horſe-Service, and it was Order'd, That there ſhould be ſome of 
theſe light-arm'd Favelineers in every Legion, The firſt Inventer of this intermingling Foot 
amongſt the Horſe, is reported to have been Q. NVavins a Centurion, and that he was 
highly honour'd by the General for the ſame. 

Whilſt affairs at {apa were in this poſture, eAnmbal's thoughts were diſtrafted, whether 
he ſhould preſently advance thither to preſerve that (ty, or ſtay to recover the Caſtle of Tarentum ? 
but the regard of Capra prevail'd, as being a place on which he ſaw the Eyes of all his 
Allies were fixt, and like to give a Specimen what would be the Iſſue of all other Revolters 
from the Romans; Therefore leaving a great part of his Baggage and all his heavy-barneſs'd 
Souldiers amongſt the Bruttsans, he baſtens into Campamia, with a ſeleft Body of Horſe and: 
Foot ; ſuch as were moſt fit for Expedition ; yet as faſt as he march'd, there followed him 
thirty three Elephants ; He fat down in a Valley behind the Mountain Trfata, which over- 
looks (apua, and having at his firſt coming taken the Caſtle Galaria, and drove the Garriſon 
out of it by force, he turn'd his Forces againſt thoſe that were beſieging (apa; having firſt: 
ſent private advice to that City, at what hour he would attacque the Roman Cany, that they' 
being ready might at the ſame inftant ſally out at all their Gates. The Romans having no 
notice by their Scouts of his advance, were ſo much the more terrified : for he' ſet npon' 
them in one place, and the Capyars at another, with all their Horſe and Foot, together with: 
the Parnick, Garriſon commanded by Boſtar and Harno: The Romans lelt in ſo doubtful Caſe 

running 
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runaing all to any one part, they ſhould leave another undefended, did thus divide their For- 
ces, App. Claudixs was to grapple with the Capuans; Fulvins to encounter Annibal ; Claudins 
Nero the Pro-Prztor, with the Horſe of the ſixth Legion to ſecure the road which leads to 
Snefſula ; and C. Fulvins Flaccus the Lieutenant General, with the aſſociate Cavalry, was 
polted along the Bank of the River Yulturnus ; The Battel began not after the uſnal man- 
ner, only with Shouts and Out cries, but beſides all other clamours of Souldiers, neighings 
of their Horſes, and ratlings of Armour, there was a multitude of C apuans unfit for mili- 
tary ſervice, placed upon the Walls, who with the tinkling of Baſons, and beating upon 
Brazen Veſſels (as the manner is in the dead time of nighe when the Moon is in Eclipſe) 
made ſuch an hideous noiſe as amus'd and diverted their minds who were engag'd. Apprus 
ealily repuls'd the Capuans from the Rampier z but Fulvins had a harder task, Annibal and 
the Carthaginians charging ſo fiercely upon him, that the ſixth Legion gave ground, who 
being bear back, a Regiment of Spaniards with three Elephants advanc'd as far as the En- 
trenchments, and had broke through the Main Battel of the Romans, but that they were 
afraid of being hemm'd in, and excluded f:om the relt of their Companies. Fulvins percei- 
ving this conſternation of- that Legion, and the danger his Camp was in, encourag'd ©. 
Navius and other prime Centurions, to attacque and cut to pieces that Regiment of the 
Enemy who were now fighting under the Rampier, telling them, Thar now all was at ſtake, 


. and they muſt either give way to the Enemies, who would thew more eaſily enter the Camp than they 


had already pierc'd through the thick, Squadrons of the main body, or elſe they muſt aiſpatch them, 
before they got further ; which would be no difficult ſervice, conſedering they were but an handful of 
men, ſeparated and ſhut out from any ſucconrs from their Fellows, and the ſame Roman Battalions, 
which now whilſt they are affrighted, ſeem open and interrupted, if they would but make head, and 
turn on both ſides upon the Enemy, were able to environ and cut them off in the midſt z Navius upon 
theſe words of the General 1natcht the Standard of the ſecond Band of the Haſtars out of 
the hands of the Enſign-Bearer, diſplay'd it in the face of the Enemy, threatning to fling it 
into the midſt of them unleſs his Souldiers made better haſt to follow him, and take theic 
ſhare in the Conflict; He was a man of an huge bulk and promiſing preſence, ſet off the 
more with his gallant Armour, and withal his advancing the Enſign aloft, attracted the 


Eyes both of his own Party and of the Enemy, but after he was come up as far as the Spa- 


miards Standard , their barbed Javelins were lanced at him on every ſide, and the whole 
ſhock of the Battel ſeem*d turn'd upon one ſingle man, yet neither their multitade, nor all 
that ſtorm of Darts, was able to reſiſt his fury, | 
At the ſame time 2. Arilius, a Lieutenant General, cauſed the StanGard of the firſt Band 
of the Principes to charge this Spaniſh Regiment, And L. Porcius Licinxs and T. Popilius, who 
had the Guard of the Camp, fought deſperately from the Works, and killed the Elephants 
on the very Rampier, juſt as they were getting over z whoſe bodies falling back into the 
Trench, ſerved as a Bridge for the Enemy to get over upon ſo as there upon the Carcaſles 
of the Elephants happen'd a very great ſlaughter of men. On the other fide of the Camp 
the Capuans and Punick, Garriſon were long lince beat back, and in the purſuit the Conflict 
was hot at the very Gate of Capua which opens to the River Yulturnus; nor was it ſo much 
the Valour of the Dzfendants that hindred the Romans from breaking into the City, as the 
Baliſts and Scorpions and other Engines placed there , which gaul'd them at a diſtance ; bat 
eſpecially that brave Attacque of the Romans was daſht by the hurt of their General Appinus 
Claudius, who as he was encouraging his men at the head of them, happen'd to be wounded 
with a Dart above his breaſt in the left ſhoulder, However a great number of the Enemy 
were ſlain before the Gate, and the reſt in confuſion beat into the City. And Arnibal ner- 
ceiving the ſlaughter that was made of the Spaniſh Regiment, and how valiantly the Camp 
was defended, deſpairing of ſucceſs , gave over the Aſſault , ſounded a Retreat to his Foot, 
and to ſecure them, placed his Horſe in the Rear, leſt the Enemy ſhould fall upon them as 
they march'd off ; which the Roman Legions were wondrous eager to have done, but Flaccus 
thought it better to forbear , judging they had done well enough already in effeCting two 
ſuch ſignal Services in one day , viz. to let both the Capnans, and Anmibal himſelf fee how 
little he was able to contribute to their Relief, Thole that write the ſtory of this Battel 
relate, that there were kill'd eight thouſand of Anmbals Army, and three thouſand Capuans, 
fifteen Colours taken from the former, and eighteen from the latter. But in others I do 
not find the Fight ſo conſiderable, but that the Fright was far greater than the Conflict ; for 


they ſay , Thar the Numidians and Spaniards unexpeCtedly broke into the Rowan Camp, and 


that their Elephants paſſing through the midſt thereof, overthrew abundance of their Tents 
with an horrid noiſe, which made the Sumpter-Horſes break their bridles and run ſtrag- 
gling to and fro, bearing down all before them.; and that befides this Confuiion, Annibal 
added a Stratagem , by ſending in certain perſons that could ſpeak the Latine Tongue very 
well (for ſome ſuch he had with him) who in the Conſuls Names commanded the Souldiers, 
That ſince the Camp was loſt, every one ſhould ſhiſt for himſelf to the adjacent Mountains. But 


. this fraud was ſoon diſcovered , and revenged by a great ſlaughter of his men ; and that the 


Elephants were driven out of the Camp with fire. *Tis certain, this (however it began 


or ended) was the laſt that was fought before the Surrender of Capua , whole chief Magiſtrate 
(whom 
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(whom they call, Medixtutichus) for that year, was one Seppines Leſins, a perſon of mean 
obſcure Birth ; ?Tis reported that his Mother upon a time being to expiate ſome domeſtical 
ill Omen that happen'd in her Houſe, on his bebalf being (theo an Orphan) the Southſayer 
told her, That Boy ſhould one day arrive to the chief place of dignity in Capua ; who not belie. 
ving any ſuch matter, replyed, Truly, Sir, Capua muſt be in a ſad condition when my (bild 
comes to be the moſt hottourable perſon there ;, which words ſpoken in jeſt, prov'd true in fad 


earneſt, For the City being ſtraitned with Sword and Famine, and its caſe deſperate, all 


perſons of Quality declining Offices, Leſius by complaining, That Capua was abandon'd and 
betray'd by the great men, prevaild with the people to Elect him, and was the Jaſt of the 
Capuans that there bore Rule. : 

Annibal finding that he could neither tempt the Romans to venture a pitcht Field, nor 
was able to break through their Leaguer to relieve the Town, was forc'd, wihout effeting 
his deſign, to diſlodge from thence, leſt the new Conſuls ſhould blockade him up and inter- 
cept his proviſions. As he was ſtudying what courſe to take next, a freak took him in the 
head, to march to rights to Rome, and ſtrike at the very Root of the War, which as he had 
always deſired, ſo both others commonly grumbled, and himſelf could not deny, Thar be 
bad ſlipt a fair opportunity for that purpoſe after the Vittory at Cannz ;, nor did he deſpair, but 
that by ſurprize and the unexpeCted terrour of an aſſault, he might make himſelf Maſter at 
leaſt of ſome part of the City z Beſides if Rome were once in danger, he believ'd one or 
both the Romar Generals would quit Capua, and haſten to its reſcue, whoſe Forces being 
divided, and conſequently weakned, might give either him or the Capxans an opportunity 
of ſome good Fortune againſt them. The only thing that troubled him, was the ſear, leſt 
upon notice of his retreat, the Capuars 1n deſpair ſhould yield to a ſurrender, To prevent 
which he hires a 1\,midian (a bold Fellow fit for any deſperate undertaking) for a large 
reward to fly unto the Romar Camp as a Deſerter, and thence to get into the City, with 
Letters, privately beſtow'd about him, the tenour of which was full of encouragement. 
That bis marching from thence was for their good and Jafety, whereby he doubted not but to draw 
the Roman Forces from aſſaulting Capua, to defend their own City of Rome; and therefore they 
(bould not deſpond, but hold out a few days longer, and he would warrant them the Siege ſhould be 
raiſed, Then he cauſed all the Veſlels taken 1n the River Yulrurnus, to be brought up to 
the Fort, which he had before erected there for his ſecurity, and underſtanding there were 
enow of them to tranſport his whole _ in one night, he drew down his Legions thi- 
ther in the dark, and before Morning had ferried them all over. 

Before this was accompliſht, Fulvius Flaccus by ſome Renegado's got an inkling of the 
deſign, and ſent an Expreſs to Rome to atlvertize the Senate; which news variouſly affected 
mens minds according to their ſeveral fancies and diſpoſitions, and as ſo important an oc. 
currence required, the Senate was immediately Aſſembled to conſult what was to be done ? 
P. Cornelius (irnamed Aſina, was of Opinion, That without regard of Capua, or any thing elſe, 
all the Generals and Forces throughout Italy ſhould be forthwith ſent for to ſecure the City, But Fa- 
bius Maximus thought it the moſt diſhonourable thing in the World to raiſe the Siege of Capua, and 
be terrified, and hurry to and fro at every beck and vain Menace of Annibal z; He that when he was 
Fiftorious at Cannz, durſt not yet approach the City, 1s it likely be can have any hopes of taking 
Rome, when he was ſoundly beat but the other day from Capua? If he were marching that way, 
i was not to befkege Rome, but only to raiſe the Siege of Capua, which otherwiſe he knew not how 
to relieve ; That there was no doubt but Jove the witneſs to thoſe Leagues which Annibal bad wis- 
lated, and the other Gods, would with that Army which was at preſent in and about the City, ſuffi. 
ciently defend them againſt his violence and outrages;, Between theſe differing Opinions, P. 


Falerins Flaccus propoſed a middle Expedient, approved of by the Body of the Senate, for 


having a due regard to the importance of both Afairs, he advis'd, That an Expreſs ſhould 
be ſent to the Commanders that lay before Capua, to acquaint them , what Guards the City had 
already, and as for the ſtrength of Annibals Army, or how many Forces would be neceſſary to con. 
rinue the Siege of Capua, they themſelves could beſt judge and therefore if one of the Generals, 
and part of the Army could be ſpared, without any hazard of interrupting the Siege, then Claudings 
and Fulvius ſhould agree between themſelves, which ſhould continue there, and which ſhould come 
with all Expedition to Rome to keep their Native City from being snveſted by the Enemy. A De- 
cree of the Senate to this purpoſe being brought to the Leaguer at Capza, ©. Fulvini the 
Pro-Conſul undertook the Expedition for Rome , (becauſe his Collegue was not yet able 
to march by reaſon of the wound he lately received ;) out of the three Armies he made a 
Draught of fifteen thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and with them paſs'd the River 
Fulturnus, And having intelligence, That A-7ibal would march along the road call'd, The 
Latine Street ; he took the other way call'd Yia Appia, and ſent Curriers before unto Seria, 
Sora, and Lavinium, which are ſituate near thereunto, not only to provide and lay up Ne. 
ceſſaries for him in their Towns, but to cauſe the Country to bring in their proviſions to the 
ſaid road, and to aſſemble what Forces they could into their Towns for their defence, and 
all to be in Arms and ſtand upon their Guard. 

ennibal that day he paſſed Yulturnus, encamped not far from the River. The next day 


arrived near Cales in the Sidicines Country , where he ſpent one day in forraging, and fo led 
his 
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his Acmy along the Latine Way by Sueſſula, Allifanum, and the Territories of Caſmnum, where 
he remain'd two days encamped, and made great ſpoil in the neighbouring Country. From 
thence, leaving /nzterramna and Aquinuw, he came near Fregelle, as far as the River Liris ; 
where he found the Bridge beat down by the Fregellanes, to interrupt his March. Fulvius was 
likewiſe ſtay'd at the River Yulturns (for Anmbal having burnt all the Barges and Lighters) 
he was forc'd to make Rafrs and Punts to ſet over his men, and found no a little difficulty 
therein, by reaſon of the great ſcarcity of Wood in thoſe parts, But when he was once got 
over there, met with no obſtruCtion in the reſt of his March, but was plentifully furniſh'd 
with all ſorts of Proviſions not only in the Towns, but on the Road , and the Souldiers were 
very chearful, and to encourage one another would cry , Come let's mend our pace, remembring 
that we go to defend our Country. A Polt from Fregelle that rode night and day, arriving at Rome 
with the News of Arnibals advance to that Town, put the City into great conſternation ; 
and the concourſe of people, adding vain fiftions of their own to the News they heard, made 
a greater hurry than the Meſſenger , and ſet the whole City in an uproar. The Women 
filPd nor only their private houſes with their lamentations, but you ſhould ſee multitudes of 
Matrons runfing about ſtreets with their hair about their Ears, and ſweeping the Altars of 
the Gods with their lovely Locks , kneeling on the bare ground , and with hands lifted up 
to Heaven, beſeeching the Divine Powers, That they would wouchſafe to keep the City of Rome 


. out of the hands of the Enemy, and preſerve the Roman Matrons and their Children and little ones 


from all violence and abuſe. The Body of the Senate were ready in the Common Hall to give 
their Advice whenever the Magiſtrates deſired it , ſome having receiv'd their neceſſary Or- 
ders, depart every one to his Charge : Others offer themſelves to be employ'd in any Service 
where-ever there was occaſion ; Guards are ſet in the Caſtle, inthe Capirol, and upon the 
Walls; all places about the City were well man'd, the Alban Mount and Caſtle of Tuſculum 
furniſh'd with ſtrong Garriſons. But during this Alarm News came , that Felvins the Pro- 
conſul was upon his March with an Army from Capua ; and becauſe he ſhould not (accord- 
ing to the common courſe) be abridg'd of his Authority when he came into the City, the 
Senate paſſed a ſpecial Vote, That he ſhould have equal Command with the ( onſuls themſelves. 
eAznibal having molt ſeverely plunder'd and waſted the Fregelanes Country , in revenge for 


their breaking down the Bridges, march'd through the Fruſinar , Ferentinate and Anaguine 


Territories unto thoſe of the Labics, and ſo by Algidum, advanc'd towards Tyſculum ;, but 
being there denied Entrance within their Walls , be went alittle below it on the right hand 
'toGabit, and ſo into Pupinia, and encamp'd within eight miles of Rome, The nearer the 
Enemy approach'd, the more dreadful havock they made, and the greater ſlaughter of the 
Peaſants that fled before them, abundance of all Conditions and Ages being taken by his 
Numidian Aorſe who ſcour'd the Country before his Army. 

In this diſtreſs and tumult Faulvins Flaccns entred Rome with his Army at the Gate Capena, 
and march'd throngh the midſt of the City along the ſtreet Carine unto Port Eſquiline , and 
going forth thereat , encamp'd between that and the other Gate called Collina : The Xdiles 
of the Commons conveying Proviſions, and the Conſuls and whole body of the Senate like- 
wiſe repairing thither , where they ſat in Council about the State of the Commonwealth. 
And agreed it was, That the Conſuls ſhould alſo lye encamped not ſar from the ſame Gates ; That 


C. Calpurnius Pretor of the Gity ſhould be Governour of the Caſtle and the Capitol, and the Sena- 


tors be always ready in the Forum to be adviſed with upon any ſudden Accidents, In the mean time 
Annibal was come forwards as far as-the River Amo, and kept a ſtanding Leaguer but three 
miles off the City , whence he himſelf in perſon with twb thouſand Horſe advanc'd up to- 
wards the Gate Colliza, as far as Hercules's Temple , and rode all about as near as he could 
to take a view of the Walls and Situation of the City. Flaccas could not without indignation 
behold him take this liberty to brave them at his pleaſure, and therefore ſent out a body 
of Horſe to beat off the Enemy , and ſend them back to their Camp. Whilſt they were 
skirmiſhing, the Conſuls gave Order, That a Squadron of Numidian Horſe to the number 
of twelve hundred , who ſome time before revolted from the Enemy , and at that time lay 
upon the Aventize Hill , ſhould haſten through the City and out at the Eſquiline to engage the 
Enemy , as knowing that none were ſo fit for that Service, ſeeing the ground where they 
fonght was very naeven, full of Banks and Vallies, Garden-Houſes, Sepulchres and hollow 
Ways ; but when the people at a diſtance ſaw them riding from the Caſtle and Capito! down 
the open brow of the Hill, an Out-cry was fet up, That the Aventine was taken, which cau- 
ſed ſuch a general terrour and running, that if the Carthagimiar Tents had not been without 
the other ſide of the City, the timorous multitude had undoubtedly fled clear away and aban- 
don'd the Town ; but inſtead thereof they now betook them to their Houſes, and thence 
with weapons and ſtones pelted their Friends as they march'd through the ſtreets inſtead of 
their Enemies ; nor was there any means to ſuppreſs the Tumult, or make them ſenſible of 
their miſtake, the ſtreets were ſo crowded with Troops of Country-people and Cattel, which 
the ſudden fright, occaſion'd by Armbals approach, had driven into the City. In the Skir- 
miſh between the Horſe, the Romans had the better ont, and repulſed the Enemy. And 
becauſe there was continual need to appeaſe Diſorders and Tumults that were apt to ariſe 
upon ſmall occaſions in ſeveral places at once , it was decreed , That all that had "= Dis 
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fators, Conſuls, or Cenſors, ſhould have as much power as if they were (till in thoſe Offices, till ſuch 
time as the Enemy was gone from before the Walls, By which means divers vain and raſh Ty- 
mults occaſion'd by falſe Alarms in the remaining part of that day and the night following, 
were happily pacified. 

Next morning, Annbal paſſing the River Amo, drew up all his Forces in Battalia, nor did 
Flaccus and the Conſuls decline the Field , but when both Armies were ready for an Engage- 


ment (on the iſſue whereof depended no leſs than the whole Fortunes of Rome) there hap. 


pen'd a mighty ſhowre of Rain intermingled with Hail ; which ſo incommoded both Hoſts, 
that they could ſcarce hold their Weapons, but were forc'd to retreat into their reſpeive 
Camps, though on each ſide fearing nothing leſs than the Enemy : The morrow after likewiſe, 
when they ſtood in the ſame place in Battel-array, a like Tempeſt ſeparated them ; and yer 
each time, they were no ſooner retired into their Camps, but the weather preſently prov'd 
fair and calm. Theſe odd accidents the Carthaginians look'd upon as an ominous Preſage to 
them of ill Luck, and Arrzibal is reported to have ſaid , That one while his mind , and another 
while bis Fortune, would not give him leave to make bimſelf Maſter of Rome. There were othe! 
occurrences beſides as well ſmall as great, which diſcouraged him. That of moſt impor. 
tance was, That whilſt he lay with bis Hoſt before the Walls of Rome, he underſtood , ther, 
were ſeveral Regiments with Banners diiþlay'd ſent away to reinforce the Armies in Spain. Of Iſs 
reckoning and yet confiderable was this , that he was advertiz'd by certain Priſoners, That 
the very ſame plot of ground whereon his Army lay encamp'd, happening in that juniture to be ſold, 
was bought at the full rate, and nothing abated. This he counted ſuch a preſumptuous and 
ſcornful affront, that Rome ſhould afford a Chapman for that piece of Land which he was 
poſſeſſed of ; That to retaliate the Bravado, he cauſed a publick Cryer by ſound of Trumpet 
Lo offer to Sale all the Goldſmiths Shops about the Market-place in Rome, [ but met with none 
that wonld purchaſe them.]J Not a little affected with theſe diſcouragements , he diſlodg'd 
and retreated to the River 7tia, ſix miles from the City, and from thence to the Grove 
of Feronia, where ſtood a Temple in thoſe days famous for its Riches ; for the Capenates in- 
habiting thereabouts , paying their Firſt-fruits and other Gifts there in great abundance, 
had adorn'd it with great ſtore of Gold and Silver. All which they rifled and took away, only: 
great heaps of Braſs there were found there after Anmbal was gone, becauſe his Souldiers 
{mote with a kind of remorſe of Conſcience, thinking, it ſeems, Exchange no Robbery, had 


for the Gold and Silver left their Braſs-money in the ſtead of it. The ſacking of this Temple - 


all Writers agree in. But Celis ſaith, That Armbal as he went towards Rome from Eretum 
turned thither, and ſets down his Geſts, or Marches thus, firſt from Reate, (@tilie, and 
eAmiternum , and that out of Campania he came into Samnium , then amongſt the Pelignians, 
by the Town Sulmo, to the Marrucines , thence by Alba to the Marſians, fo to the Village 
Foruli : nor is there any doubt but he paſſed that way, for the footſteps of ſo great an Army 
could not in fo ſmall a time be worn out, The only Controverſie is, Whether he came 
that way to the City, or returned back by thoſe places into Campania ? 

Nor was Aribal ſo reſolutely bent to raiſe the Siege of Capra, as the Romans to continue 
and re-inforce it ; for he in his return haſtened another way, firſt out of the Zucans Country 
to the Bruttians, and thence to the Streights towards S:cily, ſo that he was got to Rbeginms 
before they were aware , and had almoſt taken them napping. Thovgh Capa during Flac- 
c#s's abſence was not dully attacqu'd, yet it was more ſenſible of his return, and much they 
wondred why Arnmbal came not back thither as well as he? But afterwards by ſome Intel- 
ligence from abroad they perceiv'd, that they were abandon'd and forfaken, and' that the 
Carthaginians deſpair*d of retaining that City. Beſides, the Proconſul by Order of the Se- 
nate, ſet forth a Proclamation which was ſpread in the Town, That all Citizens of Capua 
who ſbould ſurrender themſelves to him by a cert ain day, ſhould be receiv*d and have Quarter, But 
none laid hold of that Overture, being kept in rather by Fear than Loyalty , as apprehend- 
ing that by their Revolt they had offended beyond all hopes of Pardon. But as none by 
private diſcretion came over to the Enemy , ſo neither was there by publick Council, any 
good courſe taken for their preſervation ; the Nobility had quitted all Care of the Common- 
wealth, nor could they be got to appear in the Senate. He chat held the chief place in their 
Government was one who thereby gain'd himſelf no Honour, but by the baſeneſs of his 
Quality, loſt that Dignity and Reverence which was due to his Office. Not one of the chief 
Citizens would appear in the Common Hall or any publick Meeting, but hugging them- 
ſelves up in their private Houſes, expected daily their own ruine with that of the State. The 
whole weight and care of Afﬀairs lay upon Beſtar and Harmmo, Commanders of the Punick 
Garriſon, who were ſolicitous not ſo much for the Cities preſervation, as their own ſafety, 
They wrote Letters to Anmbal with expreſſions not only free, but ſharp and upbraiding, 
taxing him, That he had not only relinquiſh'd Capua to the Enemy, but betray'd them and the 
Garriſon to the Roman Cruelty to be butcher'd with all kind of Tortures z That be was ſunk, away 
among#t the Bruttians, as one that turn'd his face on purpoſe that he might not with his own eyes 
behold Capua taken; whereas on the contrary , the Romans could not be withdrawn from thence, 
even when their Metropolis Rome it ſelf was in danger , ſo much more conſtant were they in their 
Enmiuy , than the Carthaginians 2 their Friendſhip. That if he would draw his Forces, and 
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rurn the War that way, both they and the Capuans were ready to make a reſolute ſally ; That ſure 
he did not ſurmount the Alps meerly ro quarrel with the little people of Rhegium and Tarentum ; 
but where the Roman Legions were, there too ought the Carthaginian Armies to bez Thus were. 
his former glories atchiev'd, thus at Cannz, thus at Thraſymenus were Yiftories won, by con- 
fronting the Enemy by joining Camp to Camp, and hazarding the Fortune of a Battel, Letters 
co this effect were given to Certain Numidians, who for a good reward had offered their ſer- 
vice and promiſed ſafely to deliver them; and in order thereunto under colour of being 
Delſerters they came to Flascas and were entertain'd in his Camp, waiting an opportunity 
co get thence upon their Ecrand, nor were they ſuſpe@ed, ſince the grievous Famine in 
the City gave? ſuch probable grounds for them to quir it, but it happen'd that one of theſe 
Renegado's Wenches came on a ſudden from Caps into the Roman Camp, and gave the 

2neral notice, Tbat theſe Namidians were ſent out on purpoſe to carry Letters ro Annibal, 4s 
ſhe ws ready to juſtify againſt one of them, who had acquainted her with the intriegue;, being, 
brought Face to Face, the Fellow ar firſt ſtoutly denied that he knew her ; bur by little and 
little he was convicted by the power of truth ; when he ſaw himſelf like to be tortur'd, and 
that the Rack was making ready, he made an ingenuous Confeſſion, produc'd the Letters, 
and made ſome further diſcoveries of other Namidians that were lurking in the Camp under 
pretence of being Revolters; of whom above ſeventy were apprehended, and together 
with theſe new Run-aways, were firſt ſcourged, and then had their hands cut off, and ſo were 
driven back into (Capra, 

The light of this terrible Execution quite daunted the Capnansz The people ran in heaps X11t. 
to the Town-Hall, and forc'd Leſzus to aſſemble the Senate, threatning the great men who 
for a long tim? had abſented themſelves from publick Conſultations, That unleſs they now 
made their appearance, they would go to their reſpettiwve Houſes, and pull them out by the Ears, 10 
that for fear the Senate was very full; where whilſt ſeveral of them propos'd the ſending of 
Embaſladours to the Roman Generals, Yibius Virius (who had been the principal Author of 
their revolt at firſt from the Romans) being demanded his advice, ſpake as follows. 


y « Certainly thoſe that talk of Embaſſadours, and making of Peace, and ſurrendring our 
b <« ſelves, do neither conſider what they themſelves would do, if they had the Romans at 
b © cheir mercy, nor what they muſt ſuffer ſince it falls out otherwiſe ; Do you imagine that 


<« our furrender now will be as acceptable as that of old, when to get aſliſtance againſt the 

&« Samnites, We yielded up our ſelves and all we had in the World ? Have you already for- 

« got in what a Juncture of time it was that we revolted from the Romans? and what con- 

<« dition both they and we were then in? How we did not barely turn to the Enemy, but 

« alſo cruelly and ignominiouſly butcher'd their Garriſon which we had among(t us, and 

& whom we might as well have turn'd out as kill'd ? How often have we with all the ſpight 

<« and fury imaginable allied out againit them? How often artacqu'd their Camp 2 How 

« frequently and earneſtly have we ſollicited Armbal to fall upon them? and (which ſure 

« is to0 late for them to forget} did not we but the other day fend him from hence to ſtorm 

© Rome it ſelf ? On the other ſide reflect a little what they have done againſt us, how fierce- 

« ly and malicionſly they have proſecuted us, and then you will caſily perceive the vanity 

<« of your hopes, and what you have to truſt to ; whilſt a Foreign Enemy was yet in /taly, 

« when they had no leſs a Foe to deal with than Arnibal himſelf, whillt yer the War was fo 

<« yjolent that all their Country ſeem'd in a-blaze ; they palled by all other Aﬀairs, nay they 

<« Jet Annibal himſelf alone, and ſent both their Conſuls with two compleat Armies, to Aſ- 

« ſault Capua;z This is now the ſecond year that they have blockt us up, and with Lines of 

« Circumvallation endeavour'd to ſtarve us, during all which time, as well they as we, 

{f « have endured the extremities of toil and dangers, oft-times cut them to pieces upon | 7 

- « their Rampier and about their Trenches, and at laſt very near beaten them out of their 

| « Camp, and all their Fortifications, But to omit theſe ordinary matters, ſince *tis uſual 

&« for Enemies when they beliege a Town to take pains and run hazards, this 1 am ſure is 

&« extraordinary, and a manifeſt ſign of their deadly fewd and implacable hatred againſt us, 

« That when Anibal with a formidable Army of Foot and Horſe attacqu'd their Camp, and 

<« had got poſſeſſion of ſome part of it, all that danger could not make them one jot with- | 

<« qraw from the Siege. He paſles Yulrurnus, and lays deſolate all the Territories of Cales 

« with Fire and Sword, yet for all that Calamity and damage of their Allies they would 

&« nat ſtir a Foot ; He marches forwards with Banners display'd towards Rome it ſelf,but they 

&« make as little reckoning of that threatned tempeſt, as of all the reſt. Going over the 

« River Amo, he lits down but three miles from the City, nay advances up to the very 

« Walls, and braves them at their Gates, threatning that he would make Rome too hot 

« far them, if they would not abandon Capxa, and yet they would not give over, but Be- 

&« leaguer'd us ſtill; wild Beaſts and the Savages of the Deſert, be they never ſo much enra- 

«ped and violent, yet if you go to their Dens, and offer to take away their Whelps, they 

& will turn back from their prey to ſuccour their young ones; But theſe Romans are yet 

« more fierce and eager, for though their City Rome was beſieged , neither their Wives 

6 nar Children (whoſe Cries and Lamentations were heard almoſt even hither) nor their | 

& Altars or private hearths, the publick T yo of their Gods, nor the ay" of | 
tne | 
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<« their Anceſtors, though all in danger to be violated, nor any other conſideration whatſo- 
«eyer could once divert them from the ruin of (apa; ſo greedy they are of Revenge, ſo 
< thirſty of our Blood, ſo fond of glutting their Z£yes with our deſtruftion. Nor, perhaps, 
« can we blame them, for undoubtedly we ſhould have treated them at the very ſame rate, 
« had Fortune given us an opportunity 3 Therefore lince the pleaſure of the Immortal Gods 
« is otherwiſe, and that I ought not to refuſe to die, yet whilit I am at liberty and Maſter of 
«my ſelf, it is in my power to avoid thole tortures and reproaches which the Enemy hopes 
« to inflict, by chuſing a death that ſhall be both honourable and gentle; never will 1 en- 
« dure to ſee Ap. Claudius, and Q. Fulvius 'inſolently vapouring and pluming themſelves 
«© with our Conqueſt ; never will | be haled along the ſtreets of Rome in Chains for a ſhow 
«to ſet off the Pageantry of their Triumph, and then in a diſmal Dungeon, or tyed to a 
« Stake, be firſt ſcourged as a Slave, and afterwards ſubmit my Neck to a Roman Hatchet ? 
« Theſe Eyes of mine fhall not be Spectators of the ruins of my Country, nor look on,whilſt 
« this Noble City is laid in Aſhes, our chaſt Matrons and modeſt Virgins, and ingennous 
<« Youths, deflour'd and raviſht, and by force abuſed with unnatural Luſts. Thee cruel 
« Romans who heretofore raſed utterly to the very foundations, the City Alba, from whence 
« themſelves were deſcended, that there might be no memorial left of their Original, ſhall 
« we believe they will now ſpare Capua, which they hate no leſs mortally than they do Car- 
<« chage it ſelf? Therefore as many of you as reſolve to quit the World before you ſee theſe 
&« ſo many and intolerable Calamities, go home with me, where I have a plentiful Supper 
« provided for you all, and when with good -Chear and [tore of Wine you have ſolac'd your 
« ſelves, ['ll begin a Cup of deliverance to you, which going round, ſhall ſoon free our 
« Bodies from tortures, our minds from anguiſh and the dijgraces of inſulting Infamy, and 
« reſcue our Eycs from beholding, our Ears from hearing, thoſe Cruelties which muſt cer- 
< tainly attend the Conquered. And to put a full period to our unhappineſs, and prevent 
« future indignities, ſome Servants ſhall be ready to ſet fire to a Funeral Pile in the open 
« Yard, and caſt our Bodies thereinto; This is the only honeſt way left us now to death, 
« and becoming Gentlemen 3 wherein both our Enemies ſhall with amazement applaud our 
« Courage, and Armbal repent himſelf for having deſerted and betray*d ſuch ſtout and 
« magnanimous Allies. ; : 

There were more preſent that could give this Oration of Y:rius's the hearing, and ſeem'd 
to applaud it, than could find in their hearts to put that in Execution which they ſo recom- 
mended. The greater part of the Senate, having in ſeveral Wars experienc'd the Romar: 
Clemency, could not deſpair, but that they might be prevaild with to extend mercy to 
them alſo, notwithſtanding all paſt provocations, and therefore Decreed, and ſent Em- 
baſſadours with Commiſſion to yield up Capra into their hands. In the mean time about 
twenty ſeven Senators went home with Y:7:u5, and ſupp'd with him, and after they had 
done what they could by free-taking off their Cups to drown their ſorrows, and make them- 
ſelves inſenſible of the imminent miſeries, did all carouze to one anothcr out of a poiſon'd 
Bowl; and then riſing from Table, ſhook hands, and took their laſt farewel with Embraccs, 


bewailing their own misfortune and the miſerable ſtate of their own Country, ſome conti- 


nued there to be burnt in the ſame Pile, others departed home to their reſpeftive Houſes, 
But by reaſon their Veins were ſo fill'd with good Chear and Wine, the operation of the 
Venome was very ſlow, ſo that moſt of them liv'd all that night, and part of next day 


before they expir'd, but all were dead before the Gates were ſet open to the Enemy ; of- 


whom next day one Legion of Foot and two Squadrons of Horſe under the Command of 


C. Fulvius the Lieutenant General entred at F#piter's Gate, He firſt took care to have all 


the Arms and Ammunition that was in Cap brought in to him, and then planting Guards 
at all the Gates and Avenues, that none might eſcape out of the City, ſecured the Punick 
Garriſon, and Commanded all the Senators to be ſent into the Roman Camp, where they 
were loaded with Irons, and Order'd to deliver what Gold and Silver they had, into the 
Treaſurers hands; the Gold amounted to ſeventy pounds weight, and three thouſand 


two hundred pounds weight of ſilver z of the Senators twenty five were ſent to Cales to 
be kept in ſafe Cuſtody, and twenty eight to Theanum, being all ſuch as were known to 


have had a principal hand in cauſing the Revolt from the Romans, 
Touching the puniſhment of theſe Senators, Fukvixs and Claudius could not agree, the 


\ 1 latter being more inclined to favour them , the former rigorouſly bent to chaſtize them 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. Appius therefore referr'd the whole matter to the judgment of the Se- 
nate, alledging, that it would be fit their Lordſhips ſhould take their Examinations, whereby they 
would have an opportunity to inquire, whether they had held correſpondence with any of the Free- 
Towns of the Latine ſtate that were in alliance with the Romans? Or had from them received 
any aſſiſtance during the War ? But Fulvins affirm'd, That was not to be ſuffer'd, That the minds 
of faithful Sociates ſhould be diſquieted with jealouſies and vain ſuſpitions of Crimes; or to be call®d 
in Queſtion upon the Information of a parcel of people, that made no Conſcience of any thing they 
either did or ſaid; and therefore he would for ever cruſh and ſuppreſs all ſuch kind of Inquiſitions, 
Upon this Diſcourſe they parted, and Appixs, though he heard his Collegue talk high, did 
not doubt but he would. wait till the Letters arriv'd from Rome to ſignify the Senates plea- 
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ſuce in an affair of chat moment ; But Falvixs, fearing the ſame might hinder his purpoſe, 
as ſoon as the Council of War was diſmiſs'd, Commanded the Colonels and Captains of 
the Allies to get ready-two thouſand ſelefted Horſe to march at a third ſound of the T:um- 
) pet 3 with this Body of Cavalry he fer forwards in the night towards T, heanum, and by 
1 break of day came into that Town, riding forwards dicectly to the Macket-place, the peo- 
ple cunaing together from all parts, amaz'd at the ſight of ſuch a power of Horſe, then he 
order'd the Chief Magiſtrate, a Sedicine, to be calld, and Commanded to bring forth thoſe 
Capuans he had in Cultody; who being all produc'd were firſt ſcourg'd with Rods, and 
then Beheaded. From thence with the ſame Party, he rode upon the Spur toCales, where 
having ſeated himſelf on the Tribunal, as the {aprars there Priſoners, were brought be. 
fore him, and ſtood bound to the Stakes; a Currier arriv'd from Rome, and delivered to 
him Letters from {. Calparnims the Prxtor, together with a Decree of the Senate, and 
preſently there ran a rumour through the waole Aſſembly, That the hearing and ſentence of 
the Capuans was reſerved intirely to the Fathers. But Fulvius, ſuſpeting no leſs, having 
receiv*d the Letters, clapt them up in his boſom without breaking them open, and bid the 
Cryer command the Liltor to proceed to Execution according to Law, and ſo the Priſoners were 
all put to Death. Then were the Letters and Decree of the Senate read, but too late to 
hinder what was already done. As Fulvins was rifing from the Bench, Taurea Fubellins a 
Capuan, walking along the City crouded through the multitude, and call'd upon him by 
Name, and when Fulvins wondring what he would have, was fat down again. (ommand me 
700, quoth he, to be murther'd that thou maiſt boaſt another day of having kill d a far better man 
and much more valiant than thy ſelf. Flaccus told him, That he was mad, and that if he had a 
mind to put him to Death, he had now no power, being reſtrain'd by the Senates Order ,; To which 
Fubellius replied, Since after my Country is over-run, my Relations and Friends deſtroyed, and that 
with my own hands I have adiſpatcht my Wife and (hildren, becauſe they ſhould ſuffer no Villainous 
| Indignties, I my ſelf cannot obtain ſo much as to die the ſame Death which my Country-men have 
here ſuſfcr'd before my face , Let me by my own Courage revenge my ſelf of this Life which is ſo 
odious ro me, At which words, drawing forth a Sword which he had hid under his Veſt, 
he ran himſelf through the Breaſt, and fell down gaſping at the Generals Feet. 
But foraſmuch as the Capuans Execution, and moſt other affairs there, were tranſafted xy1, 
by Flaccus alone, and without the conſent.of his Collegue, ſome Authors write, that App. | 
Clandius died about the time of that Cities ſurrender; as alſo that this Taures neither came 
of his own accord to Cates, nor fell by his own hand, but that being with the reſt bound 
to a Stake, and the noiſe of the people hindring the hearing of whar he ſaid, filence was 
commanded, and that then he ſpake the before-mention'd words, viz. That he was baſely 
put to death by a fellow nothing comparable to himſelf for Courage and Yertue whereupon by 
the Pco-Conſuls Order, the Cryer ſaid to the Executioner 3 Go, Liftor, and ſee you let this 
valiant man have the preeminence \, begin with him firſt, and let him have a greater ſhare of your 
4 pains than his fellows... Likewiſe there are ſome Authors that ſay, the Senates Ordinance was 
read before they were Beheaded, but becauſe the ſame run, That if he thought good he ſhould 
refer the whole matter to the Senate, he interpreted it, That he was notwithſtanding at liberty 
to at as he thought moſt for the Intereſt of the Commonwealth. From Cales he return'd 
to Capua, having by the way taken the Towns, erella and Calatia, upon ſubmiſſion, where 
the principal perſons ſuffer'd the like puniſhment. Thus there were about fourſcore Sena- 
tors of {apa put to death, and near three hundred Noblemen of Campania, ſhut up cloſe 
Priſoners; others committed to the Cuſtody of ſeveral aſſociate Cities of the Latines, came 
to ſundry unhappy ends; and as for the main multitude of the vulgar Inhabitants, they 
were ſold for Slaves. Touching the Ciry it ſelf and Territories, there was great Debate, 
ſome were for having a City ſo ſtrong, fo near, ſo dangerous and mortal an Enemy to 
Rome, [0 be utterly raſed and deſtroyed 3 but the conſideration of preſent advantage pre- 
R vailed; For in regard of the Country lying round it, which is well known to be the moſt 
fectile in all 7caly ; the City was preſery'd, to furniſh the Husbandmen both with convenient 
Dwellings and a Market; Therefore to inhabit it, a multitude of the meaner Inhabitants 
as enfranchiz'd Bondmen, ordinary Shop Keepers and Mechanicks, were ſuffer*'d to conti- 
nue there; but all the Land belonging to the City, and the publick Buildings, the Romans 
reſerv'd in their own hands as forfeited ; Beſides, though Capxa was inhabited like a City, 
yet it was Ordered, That there ſhould be no Corporation, no Senate, no Common- Hall nor e1a- 
giſtrates;, without which the Rabble could never be able to combine together to recover 
their Liberties; and for giving them Laws and adminiſtring Juſtice amongſt them, a Pro- . 
volt was every year to be ſent from Rome. Thus were the affairs of Caps ſetled, by a 
| courſe every way commendable ; for as the guilty were ſeverely and ſpeedily puniſht, and 
| the vaſt number of Citizens diſpers'd ſeveral ways, without any hopes of return, ſo the 
City it ſelf was ſpared, the innocent Houſes not deſtroy'd with fire, nor pulP'd down with 
violence, whereby the Romans, beſides their own profit, gain'd the reputation of Clemency 
amongſt theic Allies, in preſerving ſuch a moſt rich and antient City , whoſe ruins not 
only all Campania, but the neighbouring Nations round about, would very ſenſibly: have be- 
moan'd and lamented ; ha the mean time, the ſame was a ſufficient Monument to all the 
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World ; both how able the Romans were tO chaſtize their faithleſs Allies, and how vain 
Annibal's ProteCtion was like to prove to any that he ſhould undertake to ſecure. 

The Senate of Rome having diſpatcht what was neceſſary touching Capua, aſſign'd unto 
Claudins Nero ſix thouſand Foot out of thoſe Legions which he had at Capua, and three hun- 
dred Horſe which himſelf had levied ; as alſo a like number of Foot, and eight hundred 
Horſe out of the aſſociate Latine Forces, which Army he Embarqu'd at Pareok, and tran- 
ſported into Spain 3 landed them at T arracox, and having laid vp his Ships in the Dock, to 
augment his Forces, put all the Mariners 10 Arms, and ſo marching to the River /berus, 
received the Army there, from the hands of T. Fonteius, and L. Marcinsz and from thence 
advanc'd towards the Enemy, <#ſdrubal the Son of Amelcar lay Encamp'd at a place call'd 
The Black Stones in Auſetania, between the Towns Jlliturgis and Mentiſſa; and Nero had 
poſſeſs'd himſeif of the mouth of the paſſage into that Forreſt; whereupon Aſdrxbal that 
he might not be ſo cloſely pent up, and at Jaſt reduc'd to ſome great extremity, ſent an 
Herald, offering, That «f he might be permitted ſreely to march from thence, he would withdraw 
all bis Forces out of Spain z The Roman General was overjoy'd at this overture, and Aſdrubal 
deſired there might be a Conference held the next day, where the Romans might ſet down 
Conditions and Articles in writing, touching the Surrender of the Fortreſſes in every City, 
and appointing the reſpective days when the Garriſons ſhould be drawn out, and that the 
Carthaginians might carry away all their Bag and Baggage without any fraud or interruption. 
Which being conſented to, as ſoon as 'twas dark, and all the night long afterwards, Af 
arubal cauſed the heavieſt part of his Army to be getting forth of the Straits by the beſt 
ways they could find ; but gave ſpecial direCtions that no great number ſhould go that 
night, becauſe a few would better paſs undiſcover'd, and more eaſily get through thoſe 
Thickets and narrow By-paths, Next Morning the Parley was begun, but by long Confe- 
rences and drawing up Articles in writing, and making exceptions, and other deſigned de- 
lays, the whole day was ſpent, and adjourn'd till the morrow. That night gave the Car- 
thaginians opportunity to ſend off more of their Forces; nor was the matter brought to @ 
concluſion the day following, but ſeveral days waſted in adjuſting the Articles, and the 
nights in privately emptying the Enemies Camp; who having got away the greateſt pars 
of their men, began now to wrangle, and would not ſtand to things which before they 
themſelves had voluntarily offer*d, ſo that they were ſtill further and further from agree- 
ment, for their fears being over, ſo was their Faith. By this time, glmoſty all his Foot 
were got ont of the pound, when at break of day happen'd a mighty thick Fbg, that co- 
ver'd the whole Forreſt and Plains adjacent ; which 4ſarubal perceiving, ſent a Meſſage to 
Nero, deſiring to put off the Conference till the morrow, becauſe that was an Holy- Day among ft 
the Carthaginians, on which they made a ſcruple of Conſcience to do any ſerious buſineſs. The 
Cheat was not yet ſuſpected, the meeting is deferr'd by conſent, and immediately <4ſdru- 
bal with his Horſe and Elephants quitted their Camp, and without any noiſe or oppoſition 
eſcaped, and recovered a place of better ſecurity. About ten a Clock it clear'd up, and 
the Sun breaking out, both chac'd away the miſt, and diſcovered to the Romans that the 
Enemy had plaid them a Carthaginian Trick, for they ſaw their Camp empty and forſaken, 
whereupon Claudius vext to be thus bubbled, hafſten'd after, and offer'd them Battel, but 
they were too wiſe to Engage, only ſome Skirmiſhes happen'd between their Rear, and the 
Romans Forlorn-Hope and Van-Courriers. 

Amidſt theſe affairs, neither thoſe States of Sparr, who fell off from the Romans upon 
their late Overthrows, made any application to be reconcil'd, nor were there any new ones 
that revolted ; after the recovery of Capua the Senate and people of Rome were no lefs care- 
ful of Spain than of Traly it ſelf, and reſolv'd both to re-inforce the Army there, and to ſend 
over a 'Governour to command that Province in Chief; but who ſhould be the Man was 
the difficulty, for it ſeem'd to require an extraordinary caution into whoſe hands they in- 
truſted a place where two moſt excellent Generals had been both cut off within thirty 
days ſpace; Or to find out one fit to ſucceed in the room of two ſuch grand Maſters in the 
Art of War. Whilſt one nominated one, and another, another, the matter at laſt was 
referred to the people, that they ſhould meet in Common-Hall for creating a Pro-Conſul 
to be ſent into Spair. The day being appointed-it was at firſt expeted, That ſeveral 
would have put in for ſo great a Command, but finding their expeCtations therein fruſtra- 
ted, it renew'd the lamentation for the lofs received, and they began more ſenſibly than 
ever to find the want of two ſuch gallant Commanders. However the fad Citizens al- 
moſt at their Wits end, and not knowing whom to propoſe, aſſembled at the time prefixt 
in e Mars's Field ; where every mans Eye was upon the Magiſtrates and great men, to' ſee 
how they look'd one upon another, and much grumbling and repining there was, That 


the State ſhould be lookt upon as at ſo low an ebb, and mm ſuch a forlorn deſperate Caſe, that io man 


durſt accept the Government of 'Spain. When on a ſudden _P. Cornelius (the Son of the Gene- 
ral of that name that was lately ſlain in Spa») a young Gentleman. not full four and twenty 
years of Ape, roſe up, and ſtepping into an higher place where he might be ſeen, decla- 
red, That be was ready to take that Charge upon him; The whole Aſſembly preſently had their 
-Eyes-fixt upon him, and with a general Shout, wiſht him an-happy Government ; - being re= 
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quired to give theic Suftrages, not only all the Centuries voted for him, but there was not 
1o much as one man found that did not give his Voice to have him go General into Spain. 
Yet after the Choice was paſs'd, and the firſt heat of their minds ſomewhat cool'd, they 
began ſilently to refleft what an odd unpreſidented thing they had done, guided by AﬀeCtion 
rather than Reaſon, or a due Conſideration of his uncipe years, which moſt of all made 
them repent their Election ; though ſome alſo dreaded the ill fortune of his Family, and 
lookt upon it as ominous for him to be ſent into the ſame Province which was alceady died 
with the Blood of two of the ſame Name, and where he muſt fight over the Tombs of bis 
Father and his Uncle. Scipio perceived this trouble of their minds by the change of theic 
Countenances, ſoon after the Choice; and therefore cauſing them to be again aſſembled, 
made an Oration, wherein he diſcours'd both of his own Youth, and of the Government 
committed unto him, and the future War he was to mannage, with ſuch a grandeur of Spi- 
rit, and ſolidity of Judgment, that he re-kindled in every Breaſt the former zeal they had 
for him, and filPd them with more aſſured hopes than the credit of other mens promiſes, 
or the confidence of former atchievements are wont uſually to create z For the truth is, 
This Scipio was not only a man rare and wonderful for thoſe many noble Vertues and accom- 
pliſhments which were really inherent in him, but from his youth he had by artificial means 
endeavour'd to ſet off thoſe good Qualities, making ſhew before the multitude as if moſt 
things he did, were either repreſented to him in nocturnal Viſions, or immediately ſuggeſt- 
ed to his mind by divine inſpiration, whether ic were that he himſelf was tainted with Su- 
perltition, and fanſied choſe Enthuſiaſms, or that he politickly pretended it ro accompliſh 
the more eaſily his deſigns, and have all his Orders as readily obey'd as if they were Oracles 3 
*Tis certain, he had from the very beginning prepared mens minds to have. extraordinary 
conceits of him, for from the time that he pur on his Toga Yirilis [a Garment aſſum'd by 
young-men when they came to the Age of diſcretion} there was not a day paſs'd over his 
head but before he undertook any private or publick affair, he retired into the Capitol, and 
when he was entred into the Temple, fat him down ina cloſe Iſle or Corner, and ſpent 
ſome time in Contemplation alone by himſelf, This Cuſtom which he obſery'd all his Life 
long, whether by chance or out of deſign, made many people believe that to be a real truth 
which was vulgarly reported of him, That he was a perſon of a Divine Deſcent, and re- 
new'd a like report of him, as formerly had been ſpread of Alexander the Great (and one 
altogether as true as t'other) That he was begot by a mighty Serpent, ſuch a prodigious 
ſhape having frequently bcea ſeen in his Mothers Bed Chamber, but upon any Bodies com- 
ing in, it would ſcuttle away and diſappear. Nor would he ever diſavow theſe Miracles, 
but ſeem'd rather to incourage the belief of them, by neither denying nor openly affirming 
them. Many other devices of like ſort , ſome true, ſome counterfeit, had conciliated 
him a wonderful eſteem amongſt the 7obile, and upon thoſe ſtrong preſumptions, the City 
was eaſily induced to commit ſo great a Government, and the Conduct of the moſt impor- 
tant affairs to his management, though his years and experience ſeem'd altogether diſpro- 
portionate. To the old Army in Spain, and thoſe Forces which Cl, Nero had lately tran- 
ſported thither from Puteol;, there were added ten thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe 3 
and M. Funius Silanus the Pro Pretor was order*d to go along with him as his Adjutant Ge- 
neral. So with a Fleet of thirty Sail (all of five Banks of Oars a-piece) he ſet Sail from the 
mouth of Tiber, and coaſting along the Tyſcar Sea, under the Alps, and through the Gulph 
of Lyons doubled the point of Pyrene, and landed at Emporie (a City of Greeks, for the 10- 
habitants were deſcended from Phocea.) Thence ordering his Ships to Coaſt about after 
him, he march'd by land to T arracon,appointing there a General Diet or Aſſembly of all the 
Allies; for upon the report of his Arrival, Ambaſſadours were diſpatcht to meet him from 
all parts of the Province. There he commanded his Ships to be laid up in Harbour, ſave 
only three Gallies that came in Complement to wait upon him from Marſeilles, whom he p 
ſent home. To the ſeveral Embaſlies (doubtfully ſuſpended by the ſtrange variety of ſuc- 
ceſſes that had lately happen'd) he gave Audience and return'd Anſwers, with ſuch a gran- 
deur of Spirit, grounded upon the aſſurance of his own Vertues, that though he let not fall 
one word that ſavour*d of rigour or rhodomontade, yet all his Diſcourſes carried with them | 
both an awful Majeſty and an undoubted Credit. 
Marching from Tarracon, he viſited both the States of the Allies, and the ſtanding Camp 7 XI! 

of the Army, where he highly commended the Souldiers, That notwithſtanding two ſuch terrs- ; 
ble Defeats one on the neck, of the other, they yet kept the Field, nor ſuffer'd the Enemy to reap 
the fruit of their Vittories, but had drove them beyond the River Iberus, and bravely defended 
their Allies according to the truſt repoſed in them ,, as for Marcius, he made ſo much of him, as 
eaſily ſhew'd he was not ſubject to ſo impotent a paſſion as Envy, nor in the leaſt fearerl any 
othier .perſons Merits ſhould eclipſe his own Glory. Silanus then ſucceeded Nero in his 
Cammand, and the new Souldiers took up their Winter Quarters with the reſt, whilſt Scipio 
having ſeaſonably given the neceſſary Orders in all parts, return'd to Tarracorn; his repu- 
tation .was no leſs amongſt the Enemy than with his own Citizens and Confederates, and it 
was lookt upon. as a good Omer: of future ſucceſs that they ſhould dread him ſo much, when 
no probable account-could be given for their extraordinary fears: They had now in (ms 
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places betaken themſelves ro Winter Qyarters, Aſdrubal the Son of Giſzo as far as Cales on 
the Coaſt of the Ocean z ago in the middle ofthe Land , about the Foreſt of Caſt#io, and 
eAſarubal Amilcar upon the River Jberus not far from Saguntum. 

Towards the end of this Summer wherein Capua was taken, and Scipio arriv'd in Spain, 
the Carthaginian Armado ſent for out of Sicily to Tarentum, to intercept all Proviſions that 
ſhould be fent to the Romar Garriſon in the Cittadel there, had indeed ſhut up all inter- 
courſe by Sea with the ſaid Caſtle, but by contiauing there fo long, made Corn more ſcarce 
amoneglt their Friends than with the Enemy ; for there was not ſo much brought in by the 
Ports being open to ſupply the Townſmen, as was conſumed by ſuch a Rabble of Seamen 
compoſed of ſeveral Nations, whilſt the Garriſon being but few, ſubliſted well enough on 
their old ſtores. So that at length the Navy was diſmiſſed with as much joy , as it was en- 
tertain'd when it firſt arriv'd, and yet Viftuals was never the cheaper, for after they were 
gone, no Proviſions at all could be brought ia from parts abroad. 

At the latter end of the ſame Summer £2. Marcellus arriving at Rome from Sicily, 
C. Calpurnius the Pretor call'd a Senate for his ſake in the Temple of Bellona , where having 
given an Account of his Actions, and modeſtly expreſſed his grief for his own unhappineſs, 
as well as his Souldiers, That when he had reduc'd that Province, he could not have leave 
to bring home his Army with him , he deſired , That he might enter the City in Triumph ; bur 
the ſame was not granted : For the matter being long debated, Which was leſs convenient, ei- 
ther to refuſe him a Triumph being preſent , in whoſe name being abſent , publick Thanksgivings and 
Honours bad been decreed to the Immortal Gods for the Succeſſes and gallant Aftions atchieved by 
his Condutt ? Or to admit him to Triumph , as if he had fimſWd the War , whom they had order'd 
to reſign his Forces to a Succeſſour , (which was never decreed but when the War remained) and 
epecrally when the Army the beſt Witneſs, whether he deſerved the Honour of a Triumph or not, 
Was abſenr ? A middle Courſe was at laſt agreed on, viz, That he ſhould come into the City 
with that leſſer ſort of victorious Solemniry call'd Ovation ; and the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons by Authority from the Senate preferr'd a Bill to the People, qualifying the faid e7ar- 
cellus to retain his Command and Authority that day be ſhould in Ovant manner enter into 
Rome : But he the day before celebrated a Triumph of his own head without the Walls, on 
the Alban Hill , and next morning in Ovant- wiſe came into Town with a rich Booty taken 
in the Wars carried before him; for in his Pomp he had the Draught of the City Syracufe 
curiouſly painted, as alſo the Catapulte, the Baliſta, and other wonderful Engines of War, 
with the Ornaments and Curioſities of a long Peace and Royal Opulency, a power of Plate, 
Silver and Braſs curiouſly wrought, and other Furniture, rich Tapiſtry-Hangings and ſum. 
ptuovs Robes , and abundance of exquiſite Piftures and Statues with which Syracuſe was 
garniſh'd beyond moſt Cities of Greece; and for a token of his Victory cover the Carthaginans, 
eight Elephants were led along; but one of the moſt taking parts of the Show , was to ſce 
Soſjs the Syracuſian and Meric the Spaniard marching before him with Crowns of Gold on 
their Heads, of whom one was the Guide that led them into Syracuſe by night, and the 
other ſurrendred the Vaſos, They were both made free Denizons of Rome , and had five 
hundred Acres of Land apiece beſtow'd on them and their Heirs for ever , which Sofis was 
to chuſe in the Syracuſiar Territories out of the Lands formerly belonging to the Kings, or 
any other Enemies of the People of Reme, and alſo to take any one of their Houles at Syra- 
caſe that had been put to death for their Delinquency. eMHeric and the Spaniards that came 
in with him, were allotted Dwellings and Lands in Sicily forfeited by ſuch as bad revolted ; 
and 4. Cornelius was appointed to ſet ont and aſlign the ſame; and in the ſame Country 
Belligines (who brought over eric to the Roman Intereſt) had four hundred Acres allow*d 


him. Aﬀter e Harcellus had left Sicily , the Carthaginian Navy landed there eight thouſand 
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Foot and three thouſand Namidian Horſe , unto whom revolted the Inhabitants of Margur- 
tum, Hibla, Macella, and ſome other Towns of ſmall note. The N amidians commanded 
by eutines ranged all over Sicily, and deſtroy'd with fire the Fields and Villages of ſuch 
as adhered to the Romans, whilſt the Roman Army made but a flow defence, being much 
diſcontented , partly becauſe they had not leaye to return home with theic General, and 
partly vext becauſe they were forbidden to take up their Winter-Quarters in any Towns, 
but forc'd to lye in the Field , and had there been any to head them, they wanted not an 
'heart to mutiny and rebel , but 24. Cornelius the Preztor ſometimes with good words, and 
ſometimes with chaſtiſements, made ſhift both to keep them quiet, and recovered again all 
the revolted Towns, amongſt which that of 24urgantia with all its Territories, he gave to 
the Spaniſh Souldiers, purſuant to the before-mentioned Decree of the Senate. 

Both Conſuls holding hitherto the Government of Apulia between them, ſeeing now 
there was no great fear of Annibal and his Carthaginians were commanded to divide that 
Province and acedonia between them by Lot, which latter happen'd to Sulpiceus , and he 
ſucceeded Levinus therein. Fulvixs being call'd home to hold the ElcCtion for Conſuls at the 
day appointed, the Century of the young men of the Tribe call'd Yeturia, happening to have 
the Prerogative or firſt Vote, nominated T. Manlius Torquatus and T. Otacilins 3 Manlins be- 
ing preſent, a multitude flockt about him to congratulate his new Honour , (for *twas not 
doubted but the reſt of the people would conſent) but he follow'd with a great Troop, comes 
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to the Conſuls Tribunal, deſiring to be heard a few words, and that the Century which had 
given their Saffrage, might be order'd to be recall'd ; All people were full of expeQation 
what it was he would demand ? He deſired to be excuſed by reaſon of the weakneſs of his 
ſight, For ſure, quoth he, ſhameleſs muſt that Pilot of a Ship be counted, and as impudent a 
General of an Army, who when he mu#t do all by other mens Eyes, ſhall yet deſire peoples Lives 
and Fortunes to be committed to his Condult and Guidance , who is ſcarce able to guide himſelf ; 
Therefore may it pleaſe you to Command this young Century to give their Voices anew; and in their 
chuſing of Conſuls to conſider the War that is at preſent in the Bowels of Italy, and the dangerous 
condition of the Commonwealth, our Ears ſtill in a manner reſounding with that dreadſul noiſe and 
alarm which the Enemy rais'd but a few months ago nnder the very Walls of Rome; But the Cen- 
rury with unanimous Shouts declaring, that they would perſiſt in their former Choice ? Torquas 
rus again ſtands up and ſayes, If I were Conſul neither ſhould 1 bear with your inſolent manners, 
nor would you endure the ſtriftneſs of my Government ;, Tothe Scrutiny therefore once again,l bid You, 
and conſider there is a Punick War in Italy, and the Enemies General is no leſs a perſon than Anni- 
bal. Then the Century being moved, both by his Authority and the Reverence they had 
for him, as by the Applauſes of. all the people, admiring his modeſty and other Vertues, 
deſired the Conſul, That the Century of Seniors of their Veturian Tribe might be calld, far they 
bad a mind to conſult with thoſe of more Age and Experience about this Affair, and by their ſage 
advice and direftions nominate Cinſuls. Who being called, and ſome time allow'd for them 
to conſult together privately in the Apartment calPd Ovilez Theſe Elders told them there 
were, as they conceiv'd, but three perſons fit to be put in nomination at this Funtture, of whom 
two already were full of all honourable Offices that could be born in the Commonwealth, viz. Q. Fa- 
bius and M. Marcellus, but if they had a mind to Create any new Conſul againſt the Carthagini- 
ans, there was M. Valerius Lzvinus, who had perforw'd moſt excellent ſervice againſt King Phi- 
lip, both by Sea and Land, Accordingly after the Conſultation, and the old Century diſ- 
miſs*d, the young ones went again to the Ballotting Box, and declared for Conſuls 2. Clau- 
dius e Marcellus (glittering then in the prime of his Glory for the late Conqueſt of Sicily) 
and 1. YValerius, who was abſent, in which choice all the reſt of the Tribes did readily 
concur, Let who will lauzh at thoſe that prefer and applaud antient times, for my own part, if 
there were any City to be found, all whoſe Inhabitants were Philoſophers and wiſe men (a thing 
ſome learned perſons have fancied rather than either found or expefted) I cannot think we ſhould 
even there meet with a Nobility of greater Gravity and leſs Ambition, or a common people better 

manner d and inſtructed. But ſuch is the depravity of this Age, wherein even Children think ſcorn 
to follow the direttions and authority of their own Parents, that to us it ſeems incredible that 4 
whole Precinft of young men ſhould have ſo much deference for their Elders, as not without their 
advice to make uſe of their free Liberties in giving their Votes for Eleftion of Magiſtrates, 

Then they proceeded to the EleCtion of Preztors, and the perſons created to that Office 
were P. Manlins Voljo, and L. Hanlins Acidinus, and C. Letorins, and L. Cnicins Alimentus. 
No ſooner was this Choice over, but news arriv'd , that 7" Oracilius (whom the people 
wou!d have ſet up for Conſul with 7. Markus Torquatus as aforeſaid) was dead in Sicily, 
The Apollinarian Games exhibited laſt year, were again renew'd, and a Law made by the 
Intereſt of Calpharnins the Pretor, that the ſame ſhould from time to time be for ever con- 
tinued. The ſame year ſeveral Prodigies were ſeen, or talk*d of, as that in the Temple of 
Concord, the Image Victory which ſtood on the top thereof, being ſmicten with lightning 
and beat down from its own place, fell upon thoſe other Statues of Victory that were fixt 
on the Front of the ſaid Temple, and there reſted without falling further, That at Anagnia 
and Fregelle the Walls and Gates were blaſted with fire from Heaven ; That in the Mar- 
ket- place of Sudortum there ran ſtreams of Blood for a whole day together; That at Ererum 
it rain'd Stones, and at Reate a Mule brought forth a Foal; Theſe ill tokens were expiated 
by the bigger ſort of Sacrifices, and by a ſolemn day of Humiliation, and a nine dayes 
Sacrifice, Alſo this year died ſome publick Prieſts, and others choſen in their room, as in- 
ſtead of 1. e/Emilins Numida one of the ſacred Decemvirs, M. e/Emilins Lepidus ; In place 
of 2M. Pomponins Matho the Pontiff, C. Livins, For Sp. Carvilinus the chief Augur, MM. Ser- 
wvilins. As for T\ Otacilius Craſſus the Pontiff, becauſe he died juſt as his year was out, there 
was no need of eleting any other in his Room; C. Claudius the Flamen or chief Prieſt 
of Fupiter forfeited his Office, by committing an errour 1n his ſacrificing, and not dividing 
the Inwards of- the Beaſts aright. 

About this time 2. Yalerins Levinus, having firſt ſounded the minds of the e#rolian 
Princes, came with a ſmall Fleet of Ships, nimble Sailers, to their General Diet, before 
ſummoned for that purpoſe ; where having acquainted them how Syracuſe and Capua were 
both taken and ſubdued, and in what a proſperous condition the affairs of 7-aly were, be ad- 
ded, That it was always the Cuſtom of the Romans received from their Anceſtors, to treat their 
Allies with the higheſt reſpet# and kindneſs, ſometimes making them Free Denizons of Rome, and 
equal ſharers in all thoſe Priviledges which they themſelves enjoy'd , and. with others dealing ſo ls- 
berally , that they choſe to continue free Allies rather than Citizens ; but above all the reſt , they 
had a peculiar Honour for the Etolians , ſince they were the firſt of all foreign Tranſmarine IN a> 
tions that entred into Amity with them, es for their bad Neighbours, King Philip and the Ma- 
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cedonians , he had ſo broken their Spirits and weakned their Forces, that they were not only glad to 
quit thoſe Cities they bad formerly by force taken from the Ftolians , but found work, enough to 
defend their own native Country Macedonia : And whereas the Etolians were much diſcomented, 
becauſe the Acarnanians were diſmembred from the Body of their State , he did aſſure them , he 
would reduce and unite them again under their ancient Government and Furiſdiction, Theſe pro- 
miſes of the Roman General were confirmed and aſſured to the People by Scopas (at that time 
Head-Magiſtrate of that State) and Dorimachus a Prince of the e/Erolians, who with leſs 
modeſty and greater aſſeverations magnified the Grandeur, Power and Majeſty of the People 
of Rome; but the main Motive was their hope of recovering Acarnana; therefore Articles 
were drawn and ſigned, containing the Conditions on which theſe entred into Alliance with 
the Romans, wherein a Clauſe was added, That if they pleaſed and ſhovld like well thereof, 
the Eleans, Lacedemonians , together with Attalus, and Pleuratus, and Scerdiletus ( Attalus 
was a King of Aſia, the other two Princes of Sclavonia) might be comprized and included. 
The Articles were theſe, That the Atolians ſhould forthwith enter into a War with King Philip 
by Land, and the Romans aſſiſt them with a Fleet by Sea conſiſting of not leſs than twenty Sail of 
Gallies, each of frue banks of Oars apiece ;, That all (ities and 1 owns that ſhould be conquer'd frons 
ZXtolia as far Corcyra , ſhould as to the Soil, Edifices, Walls and Lands thereto belonging , be ſor 
ever enjoy'd by the Xtolians ; but all their moveable Goods and Plunder fall to the Romans ſhare , 
That the Romans ſhould uſe their endeavours that the Ftolians might again poſſeſs Acarnania 
That if at any time the Etolians made a Peace with Philip, they ſhould infert a Clauſe, that the 
ſame ſhould be of no force until ſuch time as Philip ſhould have withdrawn his Forces and Arms 
employ'd againſt the Romans or any of their Allies and Terruories, And in the ſame manner, 
if che Romans happen'd to treat with him, they ſhould make the like proviſion for the ſe- 
curity of the e/Eroliars and their Allies. This Agreement being reduced into Writing, was 
two years afterwards publickly hung up by the e/£rolians in Olympia, and by the Romans in 
the Capitol, to remain amongſt their other Records for a Memorial to Poſterity ; and the 
reaſon why the ſame was not done ſooner , was becauſe of the e£tolian Embaſſadour's long 
ſtay at Rome , which yet was no hindrance at all to their proceedings in the Wars. For 
both the </£toliars preſently began to wage War with Philip, and Levinus by force of Arms 
took Zant (a ſmall Iſle near eXrol/ia, having but one City of the ſame Name) all but the 
Caſtle, and alſo Oeniade and Naſus, two Towns of the Acarnamans, which he reſtor'd to the 
<Etolians ; and looking upon Philip to have his hands too full of fighting with his Neigh- 
bours at home, to be able to look after /caly, or perform his Covenants with Arnnibal, he 
retired himſelf to Corcyra, 

The News of the </£rolrans Revolt was brought to King Philip as he lay in his Winter- 
Quarters at Pella ; therefore becauſe he had reſolved in the beginning of the Spring to in- 
vade Greece , that Macedonia and its neighbouring Cities might not be moleſted by the //!y- 
rians, to frighten them from ſtirring, by the deſolations he brought upon others, he made 
a ſudden Inrode upon the Oricinians and Apollonians, and with great terrour coopt them up 
within their Walls. . And having thus ſpoiled the /{lyrians Neighbours, he turn'd his Forces 
with the like celerity into Pelagonia, and took by ſtorm a City of the Dardamans lying on 
the Frontiers of Macedonia, and a convenient Paſs into that Country, Having in great haſte 
performed theſe Exploits, he forgot not the War he had with the eArolians and Romans 
joining with them , but through Pelagonia, Lyncus and Bottiea came down into Theſſaly, as 
verily believing that the people of thoſe Countries would be eaſily excited to aſſiſt him 
againſt the ./£roliars. Leaving there Perſeus with a Body of four thouſand men to guard 
the Paſs into Theſſaly againſt the Enemy , himſelf in perſon , before he ſhonld be more em- 
barraſſed with greater Afﬀaics, leads his Army into Macedonia, and fo into Thrace againſt the 
eeder, a People that inhabited a ſmall Province there (not the Hedes of Aſia) and were 
wont to make Incurſions upon the e 2acedonians as oft as they perceiv'd that King engaged 
in a foreign War, and the Realm to be left without a ſufficient Guard, To weaken them 
therefore he plunder'd and laid waſte all the Country about Phragrande, and laid Siege to 
Zamphorina the principal City and chief ſtrength of the £2edican Territories, Scopas ha- 
ving Advice that the King was gone into Thrace, and buſie there with his Arms, muſters 
all the e/£tolians fir to bear Arms, and prepares to invade the Acarnanians, who, though 
roo weak to cope with him, eſpecially ſince they had already loſt their beſt fortified Cities, 
Oeniades and Naſus, and moreover ſaw the Romar Forces ready alſo to fall upon them, did 
rather with rage and deſpair, than ſober Counſel reſolve to engage him ; for ſending away 
their Wives and Children and all Old people above ſixty into Epirus for ſecurity , the reſt 
from fifteen to ſixty years of Ape did all enter into a ſolemn Oath , That they would never 
return unleſs with Viftory 5, and laid an heavy Curſe upon thoſe of their own Nation that 
ſhould entertain within their doors, or relieve with proviſions any of them that were van. 
quiſh'd and fled out of the Field, earneſtly intreating all other people alſo not to allow them 
any harbour or accommodations ; withal they beſought their Neighbours the Eprrors, that 
they would gather all together in an heap ſuch of their dead bodies as ſhould fall in the Batte], 
and interr them in one Grave, and erect a Tomb or Monument over them with this Epitaph , 
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Here lie the Acarnanians, who manfully fighting loft their Lives to Defend 
their Country againſt the Violence and Injuries of the Atolians. 


Their Courages being heated by tieſe reſolutions, they Encamp'd on the Frontiers, expect- 

ing the Enemy. But withal diſpatch'd Agents to Philip to acquaint him what imminent 

danger they were in, which cauſed him to give over that War he had in hand, having firſt 

made himſelf Maſter of Zamphorma, and proſper*d in ſeveral other undertakings in thoſe 

parts. The eEtolians upon the news of that ſolemn Oath the Acarnaniays had taken, were 

* grown ſomewhat cooler, but underſtanding that Philip was coming that way, were glad to 

3 wholly quit the Expedition, and keep within their own Confines. Philip took vaſt long 

; Marches, as long as the Acarnanians were in Jeopardy, but before he was paſt the City Dius, 

4 being advertiz'd, that the erolians were gone back, he himſelf allo returned unto 
Pella. 

Levinus early in the Spring put to Sea with the Fleet from Corcyra, and having doubled XXV1L 
the Cape Leucartes, failed as far as Naupattum, and thence for Anticyra, where he had ap- 
pointed Scopas and the e/£rolians to expect his Arrival, This Articyra is ſituate in Locris on 
the left hand as you enter the Gulph of Corinth, *Tis but a ſmall Journey by Land from 
| Naupatlum thither, and as ſhort a Cutt by Sea; ſo within three days after they began to 
Aſfault that City on both ſides; but the hierceſt Attacque was from the Water, being man- 
| nag'd by the Romans, whoſe Ships were full of all ſorts of Artillery and Engines of Battery: 
+ The D-tendants in few days were forc*d to ſurrender, and the City delivered into the .ro- 
| kans hands, and the Pillage to the Romans, according to the before-mentioned Articles be- 
tween them. Here Levinus receiv*d Letters, That he was declared Conſul in his abſence, 
and that P. Su/picius was coming to ſucceed him, but being long detained there by a tedi- 
ons Diſeaſe, his return to Rowe was much later than was expeted. 24. Marcellus entring 
on his Conſulſhip the fifteenth of March, holding a Senate that day according to Cuſtom, 
declared, That in his Collegues abſence he would medale with no publick, affairs, nor diſpoſe of any 
of the Provinces. That he knew full well there were many Sicllians that came to complain againſt 
; him, lurking in the Country Farms of certain of his Enemies and detraftors, whom for his own part 
he ſhould be ſo far from hindering to publiſh openly in Rome thoſe (times which were deviſed and 
charged againſt him by his Adverſaries, That were it not that they pretended to be afraid (forſooth) 
to bring in their accuſation in the abſence of the other Conſul, he would preſently deſire the Senate to 
give them Audience ;, but as ſoon as his Collegue arriv'd, he did aſſure them, this ſhould be the firſt 
matter debated, adding, That he was not mſenſoble how induſtrious M. Cornelius bad been, ma- 
king 4s it were an Hue and Cry all over Sicily for perſons to come in and complain againſt him, and 
how the ſame Gentleman by his Letters full of untruths, endeavour'd to make the City believe, That 
| the War yet continued in Sicily, which was, all out of envy to diminiſh his glory. Then did the 

Conſul diſmiſs the Senate, having won that day the reputation of being a perſon that could 
| notably govern his Paſſions, and now it ſeem'd as if there would be a general Vacation, not 
| only of proceedings at Law, but almoſt all other affairs until the other Conſul ſhonld come 
home. This reſt and idleneſs (as commonly it happens) ſet the Commons (having no- 
thing elſe to do) a talking, and rumours, murmurs and complaints are every where ſpread, 
That by this tedious War, not only all the Country about Rome (eſpecially where Annibal had 
march'd with his Barbarous Army) was ſpoil'd and waſted, but all Italy in a manner diſpeopled 
and laid deſolate by continual Levies and ſlaughters, as particularly at Canne , where two whole 
Armies were Cut to pieces at once, and now they had got two fierce Martial Men Created Conſuls, 
ſuch as in Peace would be apt enough to kindle a War on ſome pretences or other, ſo little was any ac- 
commodation of the preſent bloody differences to be expetted at their hands, or that they would ſeek, 
Peace, that the City might have ſome breathing time after theſe Calamities. 

But this prattle was interrupted by a dreadful Fire that broke out in ſeveral places at XXVII, 
once about the Market-place, on the Eve of Minerva's Feſtival called Qzinquatruz. At one 
and the ſame time the ſeven Taverns (which were afterwards reduc'd to five) and the 
Goldſmiths-Row, (now call'd the new Shops) were all on a light Fire z which ſoon caught 
hold of private Houſes (for the publick Halls and Palaces were not built there in thoſe 
days;) as alſo of the common Gaol, the Fiſh- Market, and the Royal Gallery : The Temple 
of Veſta, with much difficulty was preſerved, chiefly by the pains of thirteen Bondmen,who 
for that ſervice were bought from their Maſters at the publick Charge, and made Free. 
The Fire continued all that night and the next day; nor was there any doubt but it was 
carried on by humane Treachery, for that the Fires began in ſeveral places at once, and 
thoſe far diſtant, Therefore the Conſul by Authority of the Senate made Proclamation, 
That whoever ſhould diſcover the Authors and Fomenters of this Conflagration, ſhould be rewarded ; 
iſ be were a Freeman, with a good ſumm of money, or if a Bond-man, with his Freedom. Which 
Prevail'd upon one Manns a Slave belonging to the Calavis of Capua, to come in and de- 
Clare, That bis Maſters and five other young Capuan Noblemen, whoſe Parents Q. Fulvius had 
Beheaded, had kindled this Fire, and were reſolv'd frequently to cauſe the likg if they were not ap- 
prebended. Being ſeiz'd, and all their — they firſt endeavour'd to blaſt the credit - 
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the Witneſs and his Evidence, alledging, That being ſcourg'd by his Maſters the day before for 
bis Rogneries, he ran away, ard to be reveng'd took the advantage of this ſad accident to accuſe 
them. But he juſtifying his Information ro their Faces, and ſome other of their Servants 
that had an hand in promoting the Fire, being put to the Rack in the middle of the Forum, 
they confeſs'd the whole matter, and both Maſters and Servants were Executed ; The Dif: 
coverer had his Liberty given him, and twenty thouſand Aſſes [about ſixty two pounds 
ten ſhillings ſterling] for his pains. As the Conſul Levinzs paſs'd through Capua, the In- 
habitants flockt abour him, and with Tears begg'd leave to go to Rome, That they might im- 
plore the Senates Mercy, to takg ſome Commuſeration, and not deftroy them utterly, nor ſr ffer the 
Campanian #ame to be wholly extinguiſht by the (Truelty of Q. Flaccus. On the other ſide 
Flaceus proteſted , he had no particular ſpleen againſt the Capuans, but only he hated them as 
publick, Enemies to the State, and ſo he would always do as long as he knew them ſo ill affefted as 
they were to the People of Rome, who had not more deſperate and mortal Enemies on the Face of the 
Earth than they. Therefore he thought t beſt to keep them wp within the Walls, for if at any time 
rhey chanc'd to get out, they would range the Country like Savage Beaſts, aud tear and worry all 
that come ws their way. That ſome of them were already ran away to Annibal, others gone to 
Rome ro burn that City, and treacherouſly lay it in aſhes That the Conſul when be arriv'd there 
would behold the freſh prints of Capuan Yillany tn the ruins. of the half-conſumed Marhket- place 
Nay they aim'd at the Temple of Velta, to have quenck*d thoſe Eternal Fires, and utterly to have 
defac'd and deftroy'd the Palladium, that ſacred pledge on which depends the Fate of the Roman 
Empire, there repoſited;, and therefore he could not at all think it ſafe to admit any Campanians 
within the Walls of Rome. However Levin«s taking an Oath of the (apuans ſeletted A- 
gents, That within five days after they ſhould have received the Senates Anſwer, they 
would return home again, Order'd them to follow him to Rome 3 and when he was come 
pretty nigh the City, both the Sicr/sans and /Erolians went out to meet him, and attended 
with this- multitude he entred the City at the Head of ſeveral vanquiſht Nations, who came 
to accuſe two moſt renowned Generals, Marcellus and Fulvias, of whom the former hag 
lately taken Syracuſe, and the latter Capxa, two of the braveſt Cities in the World. 

Both Conſuls in the firſt place conſulced with the Senate about the State of the Common- 
wealth and the Government of the Provinces. Levinus giving an account in what poſture 
he had left Macedonia, Greece, the e/Etolians, Acarnamians and Locrians, and what ations 
he had perform'd both by Sea and Land, how he had beat back, Philip when be offer'd to invade 
the Ftolians, and had ſent him packing to the further parts of his own Kingdom, ſo that the Le- 
gion that was there might very well be recall 'd, for the Fleet would be enough ro keep off that King 
from making any attempt on Italy. Thus much he ſpake particularly of himſelf and that 
Province he had preſided overs As to the other Provinces both Conſuls jointly propos'd the 
ſame to the Senates conſideration, who decreed, That one of the Conſuls ſhould have the 
charge of Italy, and the War with Abal, the other to command the Fleet, whereof T. 
Otacilus was lately Admiral, and together with Z. Cnicius the Pretor govern Sicily, They 
were Order'd to have two Armies to be kept on Foot in Txſcary and the Cſalpine Gaul, con- 
ſiſting of four Legions ; and that the two City Legions rais'd laſt year, ſhould be ſent inte 
Tuſcany ; and the other two, commanded by Smlpicizs the Conſul, into Gaz!, which Jatter 
were to be commanded by ſuch perſon as the Conſul to whoſe Lot 7raly fell, ſhould appoint ; 
And into Tuſcany was ſent C. Calparnius, being continued in his Command a year longer, after 
the expiration of his Prztorſhip. The main ſtanding Army, as well of Citizens as Allies, 
was to be reduc'd, ſo that of two Legions there ſhould be made but one, conſiſting of five 
thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe compleat ; and thoſe that had ſerv'd longeſt to be 
diſcharg'd. That of the Allies there ſhould be continued ſeven thouſand Foot and three 
hundred Horſe, with the ſame reſpect and conſideration of paſt ſervice.in diſmiſſing the old- 
eſt Souldiers. As for Cn. Fulvins laſt years Conſul, he ruled the ſame Province of Apulia, 
his Command being continued another year, without any alteration of his Forces. But P. 
Sulpictus his Collegue was commanded to ſend away all his Army, except Mariners; Like: 
wiſe it was Ordered, That as ſoon as the new Conſul arriv'd in Sicily, the Army there under 
1, Cornelis, ſhould be ſent out of that Iſland, only the Souldiers that eſcap'd at Carne, bc- 
ing as good as two Legions, were to be aſſign'd over to L. Cricius the Pretor, to keep Si- 
cily in Order. Two other Legions that ſerv'd under Cornelius the year before, were to go 
into Sardinia to P. Manlius Yoiſo the Prator, The Conſuls were enjoin'd in their Levies to 
compleat the City Legions, not to preſs any that had ferv'd in the Armies of 2. Claudns, 
or 2, Valerins, or Fulvius, nor in the whole that year to exceed the number of one and 
twenty Legions of Romans, | | 

Theſe ACts of the Senate being paſs'd, the Conſuls proceeded to divide their Provinces 
by Lot, Szcily and the Fleet fell to Marcellus; Italy and the War with Anmbal to Lvinus ; 
which no leſs daunted the S:c4l5ars that ſtood by, with great impatience expecting how the 
chance would fall, thay if Syracuſe had again been taken; They fet up ſuch a lamentable + 
Cry, as for the preſent turn'd all mens Eyes upon them, and occaſion*'d much Diſcourſe jf 
the Town for a long time afterwards; for they went about to all the Senators, one by one, 


in vile deſpicable Garments, proteſting, That sf Marcellus came again among ſt them, as Lord 
Deputy, 
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Deputy, they would not only quit their reſpeltive Habitations, but abandon the whole hand; for 
| ſince without ary ſhadow of offence given on their part, he was already their implacable Enemy, 
j what bat the higheſt Cruelties could they expel from him, now they had incenſed him by coming to 


Rome ro complain of him for his former rigours? That it were better for that unfortunate Iſland 
to be ſet all on alight Fire by Mtna's Flames, or to be drown'd in the Sea, than thus to be expoſed 
asa Prey to a mortal Enemy, Theſe Complaints of the Sicilians firſt ſpread ainong(t the 
Houſes of the Nobles and chief Citizens, by people that either pitied them, or envyed 
eMarcellar, came at laſt to be matter of a publick Debate; and the Conſuls were moved 
to deſire the Senates leave to change their Pcovinces; whereupon Marcelus ſtood up and 
ſaid , That in caſe Audience had already been given to the Sicilians by the Senate, he ſhould, *tis 
li\e, have been of another opinion, but now leſt any ſhould clamour that they were reſtrain'd by fear 
from making their Complarnts freely againſt him, who was immediately to be their Governour, he 
was content, if his Collegue woul4 conſent to exchange Provinces with him ; only he requeſted their 
Lordſhips that the ſame may be no prejudice unto him, for if it had been unjuſt to give his Collegue 
the choice of what Province be pleas'd, without putting it to the Lot, a much greater injury and 
reproach it would be, to transfer what fell to his ſhare by the Lot unto another ? So the Senate 
rather intimating what they would be pleas'd to have done, than making any Order in the 
Caſe, broke up, and the two Conſuls by conſent between themſelves, ſhifced their Pro- 
vinces; for ſo deſtiny would have it, That the ſame Marcellus, who when affairs were at 
worſt, was the firſt that had the glory of beating of Annibal, ſhould now in the height of 
ſucceſs, (to make him amends) be the laſt of the Roman Generals, that fell by Annibal's 
Arms. | 
The Provinces thus chang'd, the S:cilians were admitted into the Senate, where in a long . XXX 
Harangue to ingratiate themſelves, They magnified the perpetual fidelity of King Hiero towards 
the Romans; Ard that as for Hieronymus, and afterwards Hippocrates and Epicides, one 
main reaſon why they were ſo much hated by the people of Syracuſe, was for their rebellion againſt 
the Romans 3, That for that cauſe Hieronymus was cut to pieces by divers of their principal young 
Noblemen, as it were by publick conſent and approbation ; and that there was a Conſpiracy of no 
fewer than ſeventy like noble youths to cut off Epicides and Hippocrates, who being held in hand, 
and d:lay'd by Marce)lus, that had not brought up his eArmy to Syracuſe at. the time appointed, 
the buſineſs too; wind, and they were all put to death by the Tyrants. NI ay, that Marcellus had 
been the occaſion of ſetting up thoſe very Tyrants, by ſacking and plundering Leontinum ſo cruelly ; 
| That yet notwithſtanding the chief perſons of Syracule fail'd not daily afterwards to make applica- 
tions to Marcellus, offering to delrver the City when he pleas'd into bis hands, but he from the very 
beginning was rather willing to take it by ſtorm and at laſt, when having in vain try'd all Efforts 
both by Sea and Land, he found he could not by force accompliſh his purpoſe, he rather choſe to accept 
of two mean Fellows, Solis a Blackſmith, and Meric a Spaniard, to be Authors of betraying the 
T own, than of the chief men of Syracuſe, who had ſo often freely offered their ſervice therein, 
which he did on purpoſe that he might with the better colour of Fuſtice, butcher , maſſacre and 
plunder the moſt antient and faithful Allies of the people of Rome. If it had been the people and 
Senate of Syracuſe that revolted to Annibal, and not Hieronymus a Tyrant ; If the Syracu- 
ſians by common conſent, had ſhut their Gates againſt Marcellus, and the ſame had not been done 
(when they had no power to oppoſe) by their inſulting Oppreſſors Hippocrates and Epicides, «f they 
bad wag'd War with the Romans with as much ſpight and animoſity as the Carthaginians, what 
more could Marcellus have done ? or wherein given greater inſtances of Hoſtile rage, than in ut- 
terly deftroying (as he has done) the whole City of Syracule ? For *tis certain he hath left the 
Inhabitants nothing but the bare Walls and empty Houſes, and Temples of the Gods violated and 
ranſackt, the divine powers as well as the Citizens being robb'd of their Ornaments ; and ſuch ha- 
| work he hath every where made, that they have nothing to maintain themſelves, their Wives and 
Children, but hard ſtones and the bare ground, therefore they did humbly requeſt their Lordſhips, 
f that reftitution might be made, though not of all (which was impoſſible) yet at leaſt of ſuch things 
at could be found and rightfully clain'd by the Owners, Having thus made their Complaint, 
Levinus order'd them to withdraw, that the Fathers might debate thereon z Nay rather let 
them ſtay, quoth Marcellus, that I may anſwer to their Faces, ſince, moſt worthy Fathers, We 
are reduc'd to that paſs, that whilſt we fight for you abroad, thoſe we ſubdue in the Field are admit- 
ted to be our Accuſers in the Senate-Houſe ; and that the taking of two Cities hath made both my 
felf and Fulvius Criminals, the one only guilty of ſubduing Syracuſe, the other Capua. 
| The Syracuſians being brought again into the Senate-Houſe , the Conſul proceeded thus: xxx1; 
1 do not, Venerable Fathers, ſo far forget the Dignity of the People of Rome and my own Quality c 
and preſent Command , as to think that 1 your (onſul am bound to plead for my ſelf , or anſwer the 
Accuſation of theſe Greeks , in caſe the Queſtion were of any default or miſdemeanour of my own 
but the buſineſs is not , what I have done (for howſoever I have treated Enemies, the Law of War 
will juſtifie it ) but what they ought to ſuffer : For if tn truth they were not Enemies , "tis all one as 
if I bad invaded Syracuſe whilſt King Hiero was living , but if they had not only revolted, but at= © 
tacqu'd our very Embaſſadours with their Arms, and put them to the Sword, If they had ſhut np their 
G ates, and fortified their City againſt us, and entertain'd a Garriſon of Carthaginians for their 
defence, who can complain that they ſuffer as Enemies , who committed all ſorts of Hoſtility * But 
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they ſay , 1 refuſed to accept of the Offer of the principal Syracuſians to ſurrender the City , and 
choſe to make uſe of Sofis and Meric the Spaniard n ſo great an Affair ? 1 ſuppoſe theſe Gentlemen 
preſent are none of the meaneſt of the Syraculians , fince they upbraid others with the poverty of their 
condition ; tell us therefore which of you it was that promiſed me to open the Gates, or recetve into 
the City my armed Souldiers ? Nay on the contrary, you hate and revile thoſe that did it , and can- 
not even here forbear reproaching them , ſo far were you yr ſelves from offering any ſuch matter. 
The meanneſs of thoſe perſons, O Conſeript Fathers, which they objelt, is a mghty Argument that 
1 refuſed not the Overtures of any people whatſoever that were willing to ſerve our Commonwealth, 
Before ever 1 inveſted Syracule, 7 endeavoured all means of Peace, both by ſending Embaſſadonrs, 
and offering my ſelf to hold a perſonal Conference with them; but after I found them ſo impudent, 
as to offer violence to my Embaſſadours, and that when 1 my ſelf gave their Chiefs a Meeting at the 
Gates, they would vouchſafe me no Anſwer , having taking a world of pains, and run infinite ha- 
zards both by Sea and Land, I made you Maſters of Syracuſe. What hardſhips they met with 
after the City taken, they ought to complain of to Annibal, and his Carthaginians vanguiſht as 
well as themſelves, rather than before the Senate of the People of Rome who conquer'd them : For 
certainly, moſt Reverend Fathers , if I intended to deny that 1 plunder'd Syracuſe , or thought 1 
conld not juſtifie it, I would never have adorn'd the City of Rome with their Spoils, eAnd what 1 
have as Conquerour given or taken away from any particular perſons, I may juſtly avow both by the 
Law of Arms, or their reſþeftive Merits , which whether you will pleaſe to allow of and ratifie, 
concerns the Commonwealth much more than my ſelf ;, for I bave diſcharged my Duty faithfully, 
and now it imports the State , that by reverſing my Aftions you do not render your Generals for the 
future more remiſs in the like Employments. In fine, my Lords, ſince you have heard both the 
Sicilians Cpmplaint and my Defence face to face , we will, with your good leave, all withdraw, 
that in my abſence your Honours may more freely debate the Point , and determine as you ſhall 
judge fit, So the Sicilians being diſmilled, he went away to the (pits! to muſter his Soul- 
diers. | | 

In the mean time the other Conſul put the matter to the Queſtion in the Senate , where 
for a long time with hard tugging , it was debated. Many of the Senators following the 
Opinion of T. Marlins Torquatus , the Head of that FaCtion, alledged ; That the War was 
waved with the Tyrants equally Enemies to the Syracuſians and Romans, the City was to be recover. 
ed not taken, and being regain'd after it had ſo long been [argu ſhing under a domeſtich_ [lavery, *twas 
pity it ſhould be expoſed to all the Calamities of War, But between the Tyrants on one ſide, and 


. the Roman eArmres on the other , here was a moſt fair and Noble (ity (as if it had been the 
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Prize of the Conquerour ) ruin'd, a City that had been the Granary and Exchequer heretofore of the 
People of Rome , by whoſe Bounty and frequent Aſſiſt ances in difficulty Exigencies heretofore , and 
even during the preſent Punick War this Commonwealth had been ſeaſonably aided and honoured. 
Should King Hiero ariſe from the dead , he that had been ſo true and faithful a Friend to the Ro- 
mans, with what face could we ſkew him either Syracuſe or Rome ? When he muſt on the one ſide 
behold his own dear native (country balf razed and wholly ruinated by our hands , and on the other, 
could no ſooner enter Rome, but even at the very Gates, he muft ſee it deckt and adorn'd with his 
own Spoils ? But though theſe and the like Speeches were, made to move Compaſſion towards 
the Sic:l5ans, and Envy againſt the Conſul, yet the Majority of the Senate in favour of Mar- 
cellus paſſed an Aft, That what he had done, either during the War, or after he had conquer'd the 
Town , ſhould be ratified, and for the future the Senate would take care for the good of the Syra- 
cuſians , ard give particular Orders to the Conſul Lzvinus to bave regard to the welfare of that 
City , as far as it would conſiſt with the publick ſafety. "Then ſending two Senators into the Ca- 
pitol to the Conſul , to deſire him to return into the Senate, and the Scilians being likewiſe 
called in , the aforeſaid Vote was openly read. The Embaſladovurs had good words given 
them, and ſo were diſmiſſed, who flung themſelves at the feet of eZ/arcellus, begging, 
That he would forget and forgive all they had ſaid, either by way of deploring, or in order to alle- 
viate their miſery , and henceforwards receive both themſelves and their City into his favour and 
protetion : who anſwer'd them very kindly, and fo they went home. 

In the next place the Gamparniars were calPd before the Senate, who as they told a more 
diſmal Tale, fo their Cauſe was nothing ſo good or plauſible : for they could not deny but 
they had deferv*d the uſage they had met with, nor had they any Tyrants on whom to caſt 
their Crimes, only they hop'd they had already ſuffer'd enough for their faults, ſince ſa 
many of their Senators, by Poiſon and the Hatchet were taken off; ſome few of their No- 
bility only remaining alive, who as they were not conſcious to themſelves of any ſuch de. 
linquency as to run the ſame deſperate courſe with the reſt, ſo neither did the Conqueror 
in all his fury adjudge them worthy of death, in whoſe behalf they were humble Peticioners 
to the people of Rome to grant them liberty for themſelves, their Wives and Children, to- 
gether with reſtitution of ſome part of their Eſtates, the rather, as being moſt of them 
either in blood or affinity long fince allied to the Romans, They being order'd to with- 
draw, there aroſe for a while ſome diſpute, whether Q. Fulvius ſhould be ſent for from 
Capua (for the other General Clardins died quickly after che taking of the Town) that the: 
matter might be argued in his preſence, as it was between Marcellus and the Syracuſians ; 
but when it was obſery*d that 2, Arilins, and C. Fulvins the Brother of Flaccus (both his 
Liente- 
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Lieutenants) and Q2., Minucius and L. Yeturins Philo, that were Lieutenants likewiſe to. 
Claudius, who had been preſent in the whole aCtion, were all now here in Court, it was re- 
ſolv*d neither to recal Falvius, nor put off the Capuars to a further day. But 24. Arilins 
Regulus, a perſon of the greateſt Authority of thoſe that had been concern'd in the Siege 
of (apa, being required to deliver what he had to ſay to the point, he ſpoke to this pur- 
poſe : * I was, as Il remember, one of the Council of War that was calPd by the Conſuls 
*« upon the taking of Capra, and when enquiry was then made, whether any of the Cam- 
«© panians had deſerv'd well of our Common-wealth? there were only two Women found 
* capable of that Character, viz. Veſta Oppia, born at Arelle, but dwelling then at Capsa, 
« and Fancula Cluvia, formerly an Hackney Strumper ; of whom the former daily faid Pray- 
< ers, and offered Sacrifices for the Romans ſucceſs, the other did privately relieve ſuch of 
« our men as were taken Priſoners; as for the reſt of the Capuans there was not one bur 
« was as maliciouſly bent againſt us, as the Carthaginians themlelves z and thoſe whom ©.. 
« Fulvins Beheaded, ſuffer*d death as being more eminent for their Quality, not but that 
« the reſt were full as guilty, and deſerv*d the ſame puniſhment. Yer do I not underſtand 
«© how this Houſe can decide the cauſe of any Camparians that are Free Denizons of Rowe, 
« without conſulting the people; as was done by our Anceſtors in the Caſe of the Sarr:- 
« cans when they rebell'd ; for then 37. «Antiſtius, a Tribune of the Commons, prefer'd a 
« Bill, and the Commons Voted, That the Lords of the Senate ſhould have juriſdiction of the 
&« matter to order therein as they ſhould think fit, Therefore I am of opinion, that we were 
« beſt in like manner now to refer it to the Tribunes of the Commons, That one or more 
<« of them make a Rogation to the people, whereby we may be authoriz'd to proceed 
Accordingly L. Ar:lius, a Tribune of the Commons, by Order from the Senate, did prefer 
a Bill in theſe words, «© Whereas all the Campanians, Artellanes, Calatines and Subatines, have 
« ſurrendred themſelves, their Territories, Cities, Utenſils, and all other things whatſo- 
«ever, ſacred or profane, unto Fulvizs the Pro-Conſul, to be at the devotion and diſpoſe 
*« of the people of Rome, | demand, O Quirites, your will and pleaſure, what ſhall be done 
« with the premiſſes? The Commons Vored, That what the major 7art of the Senate pre- 
ſent in Council ſhould determine therein, they would hold good and firm. 


By vertue of this Ordinance of the Commons, a Decree of the Senate was made, To re- XXXLy; 


ſtore in the firſt place to Oppia and Cluvia, all their Goods and Liberty, and if they expefted any 
further reward, that they ſhonld repair to Rome. For each Family of the Campanians parti- 
cular Decrees were made too tedious to recite. Some had their Eſtates Confiſcated, and 
were themſelves to be ſold for Slaves, together with their Wives and Children, except 
ſuch of their Daughters as were married before they were reduced to the Roman Govern- 
ment z ſome were to be continued cloſe Priſoners till further conſideration : Others were 
diſtinguiſht by the value of their Eſtates, whether their Goods ſhould be forfeited, or not ; 
All their Cattel taken (except Horſes) and all their Bond-ſlaves (except Males above four- 
teen years old) and all their goods not affixt to the Freehold, were to ſome to be reſtored, 
All the reſt of the Campanians, Calatines and Sabatines, but ſuch, who either themſelves or 
their Parents ſided with the Enemy, were to paſs as free people, provided none of them 
were a Free-Denizon of Rome or Latium, It was alſo Enacted, That none of thoſe that 
were within Capa, after the Gates were ſhut, ſhould after a certain day prefixt, remain ei- 
ther in that City, or any of its Territories, but ſhould have a place allotted for them to 
dwell in on the other ſide of Tyberz-,ſo that it were not too near the Bank of that River. Thoſe 
that during the War were neither in {apsa, nor any other City of Campania, revolted from 
the Romans ; ſhould inhabit on this ſide the River Lyris, viz, between it and Rome. Such as 
came over to the Romans before Annmibal came to Capua, were to be removed on the hither 
ſide of Yulturnus, provided none of them ſhould poſſeſs either Houſe or Land within fifteen 
miles of the Sea. That ſuch of them as were removed beyond Tiberss, they nor their Po- 
ſterity ſhould eyer purchaſe or hold any Lands, but either in the Territories of Ye, S- 
trium, or Nepeſium, and withal none of them even there to exceed the ſtint of five hun- 
dred Acres of ground. That the Goods and Chattels of all thoſe that had been Senators, 
or born any publick Offices at Capua, Attellz, or Calatia, ſhould be expoſed to ſale at Ca- 
puaz As for ſuch Free-born perſons whoſe Bodies were to be ſold, they ſhould be ſent to 
Rome. And finally, the Images and Statues of Braſs ſaid to be taken from the Enemy, whe- 
ther ſacred or proface,the ſame were referr'd to the Colledge of Pontiffs, to diſpoſe thereof 
at their pleaſure, With theſe Decrees the Campanians were diſmiſs'd, more aggriev'd than 
when they came to Rome 3 no longer complaining of Fulvixs's rigours, but blaming the ſe- 
verities of the Gods, and curſing their own bad Fortune. 


The Sicilians and Campanians thus diſpatcht, the Conſuls proceeded in their Levies, and yy x47" 


having compleated their Armies, they were at ſome loſs to ſupply the Fleet with Mariners, 
far neither could they raiſe enow to Man the Ships, nor was there money in the Chamber 
of the City to pay them. Whereupon the Conſuls fet out a Proclamation z That private 
men according to their Eſtates rated in the —— and reſpeftive Qualities, ſhould, as here- 
fofore provide Seamen at their own Charges, and furmſh them with proviſion and money for thirty 


dayes, This Edict cauſed a general murmur and diſcontent , to that degree, 19 ney 
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ſeem*d rather to want one to head them , than inclination to a publick Mutiny and Inſurre- 
tion, complaining , ** That the Conſuls took a courſe to ruine the Commons of Rome juſt 
« as they had done the People of Sicily and Campania; That for ſo many years together they 
<« had been exhauſted with Taxes, that now they had nothing left but the bare ground, and 
« that waſted and untilled; for as the Enemy had burnt their Houſes, ſo the State had 
© drawn away all their Servants that ſhould manure their Land, partly by hiring them for 
© ſome pitiful Pay to go for Souldiers, and at other times preſſing them for Gally-ſlaves. 
« A man could no ſooner get a Braſs Farthing , but preſently it went for Ship. Money or 
« yearly Tribute ; but none of their Lordly Edicts could make them pay what they had 
« not, They might, if they pleaſed , not only diſtrain their Goods , but ſeize their per- 
« ſons too, for they had nothing left wherewith to redeem themſelves. Nor did they mutter 
thus in private only, but openly in the Forum, and multitudes together in the hearing of the 
Conſuls themſelves, who neither by foul means nor by fair were able to appeaſe them, but 
forced to declare, That they would take three days time longer to conſider of it ; which they ſpent 
in contriving Expedients, and the next day called a Senate to debate the matter. Where 
after long arguing, how juſt the peoples refuſal was, the reſult of the Houle ſeem'd to ter- 
minate in this, ** That whether right or wrong, private men muſt bear the burden, ſeeing 
<« there was No other remedy ; for ſince there was no Money in the Exchequer , how elſe 
& ſhould the Fleet be ſet forth ? And without a ſtout Fleet at Sea, how ſhould Sicily be ſc- 
& cured, or Phi/ip be kept off, or indeed any of the Sea-Coalts of Jraly be preſerv'd from 
&« Invaſion and Spoil ? | 

The whole Senate being perplext with theſe difficulties, and every mans wits almoſt loſt 
and unable to extricate themſelves, Levinus the Conſul ſtood up, and made a Speech to this 
purpoſe : « As Chief Magiſtrates precede Senators in Honour, and Senators the Commons in 
« Dignity, ſo ought both the one and the other to be Examples to them in all caſes of Charge 


. « and difficulty, For if a man would enjoin his Inferiours to undertake ſome burthen, the 
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« beſt way is for himſelf to take as much as he can of it on his own ſhoulders, and then will 
« they be the more ready to obey and beat a part with him. Nor will it be thought heavy 
&« or grievous when every one ſees his Superiours go more than equal ſhares with him; 
« therefore that the People of Rome may have ſuch a gallant Fleet equipped as we deſire 
<« and have need of, and that private perſons may not think much to furniſh the ſame with 
« Mariners, lct us that are here in the firſt place begin the work : I mean let, all us Senators 
© to morrow bring into the publick Treaſury all the Gold, Silver and Braſs Coin that we 
<« have in our poſſeſſion, reſerving only Rings for himſelf , his Wife and Children, and a 
<« ſmall Tablet for his Son to hang about his Neck, and ſuch as have a Wife and Daughters, 
<« for each, one ounce of Gold. And for ſuch as have paſſed the Curule Chair, let them 
© retain the Trappings of their Horſe, and a pound weight of Silver apiece, that they may 
{© have a Salt of Plate and a Taſter to uſe in their Sacrifices ; let the reſt of the Senators have 
« only one pound of Silver left, and 5ooo Aﬀes (15 /. 125. 64. ſterling) in coined Braſs. 
© money for every Family. All the reſt of our Gold,S 1ver, or Braſs-money let vs preſently ſend 
« into the Triumvirs, that are the publick Bankers, without making any Ordinance of the 
« Senate for it, that ſo our voluntary Contribution, and vying as it were one with another to 
* help the Commonwealth, may firſt provoke thoſe that are of the Quality of Knights, and 
<« afterwards the reſt of the people to imitate us. This 1s the only Expedient that we the 
& Conſuls, after long Conſideration and Conference between our ſelves, can propoſe, which 
« we deſire you would take, and doubt not of the Bleſſing of Heaven on it; for when the 
© Publick is ſafe, our private Fortunes may eaſily be made good , but by negleCting thar, 
&« we are ſure to ruine each of our ſelves in the end. This Propoſal was ſo heartily embra- 
ced, that the Thanks of the Houſe were return'd to the Conſuls for offering it. And the 
Senate was no ſooner riſen, but every one ſent in his Plate and Treaſure to the publick Stock, 
ſo eagerly, that they might have their Names entred formoſt in the Roll, that the Treaſu- 
rers could not receive , nor the Clerks enter the Quantities faſt enough. The Equeſtrian 
Order, with no leſs zeal followed this Example of the Senate, and the Commons, them, 
as faſt, ſo that (without any Edict, or preſſing Oration of the Magiſtrates) in a trice they 
had both Seamen enow, and Money enough to pay them, and all the neceſſary Preparations 
being compleated, the Conſuls advanc'd to their reſpective Provinces. 

Never was there any juncture, during all this War, wherein the ſtate of affairs ſeem'd 
more equally balanced between the Romans and Carthaginians , for the Romans both in the 
Provinces had iutermingled joys and ſorrows by overthrows in Spar, and ſucceſs in Sicily ;; 
and in /taly, as the loſs of Tarentum was grievous, ſo the keeping ſtill of.the Fort there, 
even beyond their hopes, was matter of comfort; and the late dreadful terrour of Rome's 
being beſieg'd, was ſoon blown over by the taking of Capua. The affairs alſo beyond'Sea, 


were checquer'd with interchangeable Fortune ; King Philp in a very ill time became their . 


Enemy , but then the etolians, and Artalus King of the leſſer Aſa , did voluntarily offer 
to be their new Allies , Fate even then by that Overture ſeeming to promiſe them the Em- 
pire of the Eaſt. In like ſort the Carthaginians, as they loſt Capua, fo they had won Ta- 


rentum;, and as they gloried not a little , becauſe without any oppoſition they had come vp: 
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to the very. Walls of Rome, fo they were pretty well mortified to find nothing at all gain'd | 
in the end by that Expedition ; and that they ſhould be ſo much lighted, as whillt they | 
ſat before one Gate of Rome, an Army of Romans was led forth at another, and ſent away | | 
into Spain. And even in Spain alſo, the greater hopes they had, were, that upon the death 
of two ſuch renowned Generals, and both their Armies routed , the War would be at an 
end, and the Romans driven from thence for ever, the greater was their vexation to ſee 
thoſe ViCtories rendred vain and of no uſe to them by the Valour of Z. Marcius, an unex:- 
| petedCaptain choſen in haſte,and performing ſuch mightyACcts when they thought themſelves 
| ſure enough that there was no bedy to make head againſt them, Thus Fortune poizing 
cheir affairs in equal Scales, all things were on both ſides in a kind of wavering ſuſpenſe, and 
as well theic hopes as their fears ran as high as at the very firſt moment that the War 
began. | 
| that which moſt of all gaul'd Annibal, was that the ſeeing Capua more vigorouſly at- xXxv1ti 
tacqu'd by the Romans, than by him defended, had quite alienated che affeRions of many 
of the States of 7caly, neither could he ſecure them all with ſufficient Garriſons, unleſs he 
meaat to Cantonize his whole Army into driblets, which would undo him in the Field ; and 
on the other ſide he was not willing by withdrawing hisGarriſons to truſt to hisAlliesFidelity, 
who being once left at liberty, might eaſily be ſway'd any way by their hopes or fears. At 
laſt (as he was naturally addicted to Avarice and Cruelty) he reſolved upon this courſe, 
to plunder and make ſpoil of thoſe Cities which he was not able to keep, and ſo leave them 
walt and empty for the Enemy z an Enterprize not more wicked and diſhonourable in its firſt 
attempt, than miſchievous to himſelf in its conſequences z for he thereby utterly loſt the 
hearts not only of thoſe who aCtually ſuffer'd under theſe unjuſt violences and rapines, bot 
of all the reſt beſides : for though the preſent loſs and calamity reach'd but ſome few,yet every 
body thought himſelf concern'd in the Example. Nor was the Roman Conſul wanting, to 
ſolicite all ſuch Cities as yielded him any grounds of hope, that they might be brought 
over to the Roman [ntereſt ; There were in Salapia two Noblemen eminent above all the 
reſt, Daſius and Blaſins, the former a firm Adherent to Anmibal, the latter as much as he 
durſt, favour'd the Romans, and by ſecret Overtures had given AMarcelus ſome hopes of a 
| Revolt, but the matter could not be bronght about without the concurrence of Daſs ; 
| wherefore after much muling and long delays, he at length reſolved (rather for want of 
better Counſel, than on any likelyhood of ſpeeding) to addreſs himſelf to Daſius, and ac- 
quaint him with the deſign, Who not only out of averſion to the thing it ſelf, but Envy to 
the propoſer, as being the only man in the Town that was his match, diſcovers the Plot 
| to Annibal; whereupon they both were ſummon'd to appear, and as Annibal was ſitting on 
| his Tribunal, diſpatching ſome other affairs, that he might anon the better attend unto the 
| accuſation of Blaſius, whilſt the Plaintiff and Defendant ſtood apart by themſelves a 
| pretty way from the reſt of the people; Blaſs briskly ſpeaks to Daſius, and again ſolicited 
|- him to deliver up the Town to the Romans; Upon which Daſius (as if now the matter 
were plain and manifeſt) cries out aloud, -That even juſt now in the very preſence of Annibal 
be was again initigating him to prattiſe Treaſon and betray the City, But this ſeem'd ſo extra- 
vagant a thing, that Anibal nor any preſent could believe it, but concluded rather that 
the accuſation proceeded from Emulation and Malice, and that therefore he choſe to charge 
him with ſuch a Crime, as was not capable of other Witneſſes, that he himſelf might 
| more freely deviſe lies againſt him, and ſo they were both diſmifs'd ; yet did not Blaſins 
| for all that give over this bold attempt, but continued baiting of him with perpetual re- 
monſtrances, how advantagious it would be, both to themſelves in particular, and their 
Country in general, whereby he at laſt prevail'd with him to conſent, that the City Salapia 
and the Punick Garriſon there (which conſiſted of five hundred Namidians) ſhould be ren- 
dred unto Marcellus ; but this could not be effefted without much bloodſhed, for they were 
the ſtouteſt Squadron of Horſe in all the Carthaginian Army, wherefore, though they were 
ſurpriz'd, and their Horſes ſtood them ſcarce in any ſtead in the City, yet with ſuch Wea- 
Pons as in that ſudden Alarm they could catch up, they firſt attempted to break their way 
through, but finding that impoſſible, they fought ſtill moſt deſperately to the laſt, nor were 
there above fifty of them taken alive, all the reſt being kill'd upon the ſpot ; and the loſs 
of this Wing of Horſe was much more conſiderable to Aznibal than of the City Salapra z 
for never from that day forwards had the Carthaginians the better of the Romans in Cavalry, 
which before was the only advantage they had over them, and by which they obtain'd all 
their Victories, | 
About this time the Caſtle of Tarentum was grievouſly ſtraitned for proviſious, and xxx1x; 
hardly able to hold out, the only hope that Af. Zivixs the Governour, and the reſt of that 
Garriſon had, was that they ſhould be ſupplied from $S:cily ; and for the ſafe Convoy thereof 
along the Coaſt of /raly, there rod at Anchor a Fleet well near of twenty Sail before Rhegizrm. 
The Admiral of which Fleet, and of thoſe Veſſels appointed to tranſport Corn from time 
to time, was one D. Quintius a perſon of obſcure Birth, but with many brave ſervices he 
had ſignaliz'd himſelf, and won much honour in military affairs ; at ficſt he had the Com 
mand but of five Ships, whereof two of the greateſt, which were three-Banked Gallies, 
mWers 
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were allow'd him by Marcellw z afterwards for his ſucceſs in ſeveral Conflicts, three mare 
were added of five Banks of Oars apiece, and at laſt he himſelf, by calling upon the Coufe- 
derate Cities as Rhegium, YVelia and Paſtum for their Quota's of Ships, which by their Trea- 
ties they were to furniſh the Romars with, made upa pretty Armagdo, conſiſting as afore- 
ſaid of twenty Sail. As this Fleet put off from Rhegiam, it happen'd in their Voyage, that 
Democrates Admiral of Tarentum, with much a like number of Ships, came up witn them 
about five Leagues from Tarentum, in a Bay call'd The Holy Port. . The Romans not dreaming 
of an Engagement, came out only with Sails, but by good luck at Crotore and Stbaris they had 
furniſht his Ships with Rowers alſo, and his Fleet for the bigneſs of the Veſlels was very well 
provided and man'd. Juſt as tbe Enemies came within Ken, the wind that before blew 
hard, was laid, and gave them time to fit their Tackle, make ready their Rowers, and 
putting their Souldiers in a poſture : ſeldom hath ic been known, that any two Royal Ar- 
mado?s encounter'd with greater fury or braver Courage, than theſe two petty Navies 
ſhew'd againſt each other, as ſenſible that the Battel was at greater importance than all theic 
Ships came to; the Tarentrnes conſidering, that if by gaining the Victory they made them. 
ſelves Maſters of the Sea, they ſhould deprive the Romar Gatriſon of all hopes of proviſions 
for the future, and ſo ſhould eaſily gain poſſeſſion of the Caltle, as well as they had reco- 
vered their City to its antient liberty after almoſt an hundred years thraldome ; on the. 
other ſide, the Romans beſtirred themſelves as luſtily, that by keeping poſſeſſion of the 
Caftle, all the World might ſee, Taremtum was not fairly won from them by main ſtrength 
or valour, but by ſtealth and treachery. The Signal was no ſooner given on either ſide, 
but they ran at one another with the Beaks and Stems of their Prows as hard as they could 
drive, and ſtill kept on rowing forwards, and as they lay together, mutually flung on their 
 grapling Irons, ſo that they could not be ſeparated, but fought not only with Darts, and 

other miſſile Weapons, but with their Swords too, and as it were hand to hand ; their 
Prows ſtuck faſt one in another, whilſt the Poops or Hinder-Decks were driven about with 
contrary Oars of the adverſe part; ſo near and withal ſo thick the Ships lay, and in ſuch | 
a narrow compals, that there was ſcarce one Dart flung in vain, or that lighted into the 
Sea without doing Execution; with their Beak-heads they charg'd one another juſt as if ir 
had been a Land fight, and ſo cloſe they were that the Souldiers could ſtep out of one Ship 
into another as they fought 3; but remarkable above all the reſt, was the Conflict of the two 
Admiral Galleys, engaging together in the Front of all the reſt; In the one was Quimtius 
in perſon, in the other Nico a T arentine that was ſirnam'd Perco, a man that both hated the 
Romans, and was bated by them, not only for the publick Quarrel, but particularly on his 
own Account, he being. the Ringleader of that FaCtion which betray'd the City to Anni- 
bal. This Captain in the midſt of the buſſle, as Quins was buſy and at once fighting and 
encouraging his men, without taking ſufficient heed to himſelf, ran him through with a 
Spear, who falling down dead in his Armour on the Foredeck, the Victorious Tarentine 
leaps fiercely on Board the Ship, already amaz'd and diſorder'd for the loſs of their Com- 
mander, eaſily beat them back, and got poſleſſion of the Foredeck; but the hinder deck, 
the Romans thronging together, defended for a while , till another Galley of the Enemies 
of three Banks of Oars clapt upon their Stern,and then being attacqu'd on each ſide,they were 
vanquiſhr, and the Ship taken ; which ſo much diſcourag'd the reſt of the Romans, that they 
all began to fly, and ſeveral of them were ſunk, others got to ſhore with their Oars, and be- 
came a prey to the Thurines and Metapontines ; but of the Veſſels of burthen laden with Corn, 
very few fell into the Enemies hands, the reſt veering their Sails every way as the Wind 
ſerv*d, got out to Sea and eſcaped. About the very ſame time at home at Tarentum they 
hed quite different Fortune; for about four thouſand of them being gone intro the Country 
to get in Corn, where they ſtragled and rambled up and down in diſorder, of which Livius | 
the Governour of the Caſtle having” notice, and neglecting no opportunities to do them a 
miſchief, ſends out C. Perſzus a ſtout Captain with two thouſand Souldiers well.arm'd, who 
fell upon them as they were wandring in the Fields, and after he had for a great while had 
the Execution of them, purſued thoſe few that were left, home to the City, who were let 
in at the Gates but half open, for fear the Romans following them at heels, ſhould have en- 
tred with them Pell-mell, and ſo have ſurpriz'd the City ; Thus were matters at Tarentuns 
ſet even at the Foot of the Account. The Romans winners at Land, the Tarentines at Sea, 
and both of them alike diſappointed of their hopes of Corn, whereof they had only a 
ſight, which could ſcarce fill theic Bellies. | 

XL. By this time, when moſt of the year was ſpent, Levinus the Conſul arriv'd in Sicily, ha. 
ving long been expected by the Allies both old and new ; his firſt and moſt important work 
was+0 ſettle the Aﬀeairs of Syracuſe which had not yet (the Peace was ſo young) recovered 
a fit Regulation. Then he march'd his Legions to Agrigentum, where only remain'd the re- 
liques of War, that City being held by a ſtrong Garriſon of Carthaginians ;, there Fortune 
was propitious to his firſt deſigns. Hanne was the Carthaginians Commander in Chief, but 
their chief hopes were in the Conduct and Valour of Murtines and his Numidians, This Mu. 
tines ranged all over Sicily at his pleaſure, and pillaged the Romans Aſſociates in all parts ; 


nor could he by any Force or Stratagem be either intercepted in his return to Agrigentum, 
or 
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or kept in when he was There , but that he would iſſue forth whenſoever he liſt, So great 
Renown he had got by theſe Exploits, that the General thought his own Glory thereby 
eclipſed , and began ſo far to envy him, that whatever good Services he perform'd , the 
ſame were not very acceptable to Hanno, becauſe atchieved by him whom he had a private 
pique againſt. Ar laſt he took away Mutines's Commiſſion, and beſtow'd his Command - 
on his own Son, imagining that with his place he ſhould loſe alſo his Authority and that 
Eſteem he had acquir'd amongſt the Vamidians. But it fell out quite contrary ; for this his 
: apparent ſpight doubled their kindneſs and veneration towards Mutines, who likewiſe was 
[3 refolv'd not to put up this Aﬀeront without being reveng'd, and therefore privately entred 
[ into a Correſpondence with Levinus to deliver Agrigentum into his hands. And after Se- 
curity on both ſides given, and the manner of doing ic agreed upon, the N umiaians at an 
| appointed time ſeized the Gate that leads towards the Sea, killing or driving away the War- 
ders, and fo let into the City, the Romans who waited hard by for that purpoſe; and 
| marching now through the middle of the City up to the Market-place with a great noiſe 
| and tumult,- Hanro ſuppoſing it to be only an Inſurceftion of the Numidians (as formerly 
had happen'd) came forth as to appeaſe the Mutiny, bart perceiving at a diſtance a far 
greater Company than the Namidians, and withal hearing the Roman ſhouts , with which 
he was not unacquainted, without offering to ſtrike a ſtroke he betook him to his heels, and 
getting out at a Poſtern Gate accompanied with Epicides and ſome few more, came down 
' fo the S:a-fide, where meeting very luckily with a ſmall Veſſel; they went aboard and ſtood 
away for Africk, leaving the peaceable poſſeſſion of all Sicily (which for ſo many years had 
bzen both the Seat and Prize of their Wars) unto the Enemy. The reſt of the multitude 
as well Punicks as Sicilians, without making any defence, running blindly away, and finding 
| all paſſages ſtopt, were cut to pieces at the Gates, The Town being ſecured ; Levinus cau- 
fed the chief Burghers concern'd in the Revolt to be firſt ſcourged and then beheaded, the 
reſt he ſold for Slaves, and all the Booty, and ſent the Money to Rome. The report of 
the Overthrow of <Agrigentum being ſpread through Sicily, preſently turn'd all their affe- 
ions to the Romans; in alittle time twenty Towns were betray'd, ſix taken by ſtorm z 
forty came in and furrendred of their own accord. The principal perſons of all which Ci- 
ties the Conſul either rewarded or puniſh'd according to every ones deſerts, and forced the 
Sicilians to lay aſide their Arms, and apply themſelves to Husbandry and Tillage, that the 
Iſland might not only yield Bread enough for its Inhabitants, but ſerve (as often heretofore 
it had done) Rome andall /raly with Proviſions in a time of ſcarcity, From Agatirna he car- 
ried back with him into Jraly a lewd Crew of unruly people about four thouſand in number, ' 
being a Gallimaufry of all ſorts of Raſcals, baniſh'd Rogues, Bankrupts, and notorious Ma- 
lefaQtors deſerving death by the Laws of thoſe ſeveral Cities whecein formerly they dwelt, 
and being run their Country, fome for one Fatt, fome for another, they herded all toge- 
ther at eLgatirna, and liv'd by Robberies and Rapine. Levinus thought it no good Policy 
| to leave behind him theſe Rake-hells in an Iſland ſcarce yet well ſetled in Peace, leſt they 
ſhould continually prove fuel for new Combultions, and therefore took them with him, as 
knowing they would be of ale to the Rhegines to forrage and rove about the Bruttians Coun? 
try, for they had deſired a Company that were well acquainted with thieving and ſtealing, 
and theſe he thought would fit them, And fo as for Sicely, this year put an end to the War. 

In Spain P. Scipro early in the Spring ſet his Ships out to Sea, and ſummon'd all the Auxi- yr; 
liaries of the Allies to rendezvous at Tarracon, ordering all the Ships, both Men of War 
and Veſſels of Burden, to ſtand for the Mouth of the River Therus, whither he alſo command- 
ed the Legions to march aſſoon as they left their Winter-Quarters, and himſelf with five 
thouſand of the Aſſociate Auxiliaries from Tarracon repaired thither. Upon his firſt Arrival 
| he thought good to makea Speech , eſpecially to the old Souldiers who had gone through ſo 
| many Bruats and Diſaſters; and therefore having drawn themnp in a Body , he in the Head 
of the whole Army ſpoke to this effeft : © There never perhaps was a new General beſides 
<< my ſelf that was obliged by Juſtice and Merit to applaud and return thanks to his Souldiers 
« before ever he had employ'd them. Bur as for me , before ever I ſaw the Camp or this 
« Province , Fortune had made me beholding to you; firſt for your Piety and thoſe kind 
«regards you paid to my Father and Uncle , both when living and dead. And that when 
«this Province was as it were wholly loſt by thoſe mighty Overthrows, yet you by your Va- 
<« Jour recovered the entire poſſeſſion of it for the People of Rome, and me the next Suc- 
« ceſſour in Sovereign Command. And now ſince by the favour and affiſtance of the Gods, 
« we deſign and reſolve not ſo much to ſecure our own Reſidence in Spaiz , as to diſpoſſeſs 
«© the Carthaginians, and not leave them any footing there ; not to ſtand on the Banks of 
<« JTherus to obſtruct the Enemies paſſage, but to go over our ſelves and make their preſent 
« Quarters the Seat of War ; I am not without apprehenſions, that ſome of you may think 
< it a more great and daring Enterprize than comports either with the freſh remembrance of 
<« thoſe late Defeats, or my own green and unexperienced Age; Certainly our diſaſters in 
« Spain, no man breathing has reaſon more to reſent or longer to bear in mind than my 
« ſelf, as having therein loſt both a Father and an Uncle, all in leſs than thirty days ſpace, 
« whereby ſorrow upon ſorrow, and one Funeral after another was unfortunately heap'd 
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« ypon our Family. But as this deſolate Eſtate of our private Name (where, in a manner, 
« } alone am left alive of all our Race) as oft as I think thereof, pierces my heart, and 
« wounds me in the tendereſt part of my Soul; ſo both the publick Vertue and Fortune of 
« our Commonwealth do again revive my Spirits, and will not ſuffer me to deſpair, ſince 
« it ſeems to have been always our Fate to thrive by Affiiftions, and not to have compleated 
&« any Conqueſts until we firſt ſeem'd ntterly overthrown and reduced to the laſt Extremi. 
« ties. 1 ſhall wave Examples of old times, as of Porſena, the Gauls or the Samnites, and 
« begin only with theſe Punick Wars, How many brave Fleets , gallant Commanders and 
« ſtont Armies did we loſe in the former War ? And what ſhall I ſay of this which we are 
« at preſent engaged in? In all our defeats 1 have been either perſonally preſent, or where 1 
« was abſent, none has reaſon to be more ſenſible of them than I, The River Trebia, the 
« Lake Thraſimenus, and the Town {anne, what are they elſe but ſo many Monuments, Se- 
« pulchres and Tombs of the Roman Armies there cut to pieces, and of their Conſuls (lain ? 
« Add hereto the a Imoſt general Revolt of 7caly, Sicily , and the greater part of Sardinia - 
« Nay, add moreover this laſt affright and terrour when the Carthaginian Tents were pitch'd 
« between the River Ario and the Walls of Rome, and from our very Gates we beheld 
« Axnibal vaunting himſelf as a Conquerour. In all theſe ruines and dreadful ſhocks of our 
« State, the Vertye and Courage of the People of Rome held up its head above water uprighc 
<« and immoveable. You, Gentlemen Souldiers, were the firſt, that after the diſcomfiture 
© at {amme, under the Conduct and good Fortune of my Father , put a ſtop to Aſdrubal in 
<« his Expedition towards the Alps, deſign'd for /raly, who if once he had join'd his Brother 
&« Azmbal, the Roman Name had undoubtedly by this time been extinct ; which Succeſs ba- 
« Janced and ſupported all onr former Loſſes. At preſent by the favour of the Immortal 
« Gods, our Aﬀairs are in a more ſmiling condition, and grow every day better and better 
<« both in /taly and Sicily. In the latter , Syracuſe and Aprigentum are taken, the Enemy 
« clear beaten out, and the whole Iſland reduc'd to the Roman Devotion. In the former, 
<« the Town Arps is recovered by Surrender , the City Capua taken by Storm, and Annibal 
« himſelf having in a trembling flight meaſur'd all the way from Rome to the Bruttians 
« Country in the upper Calabria, is coop'd up in the further Corner thereof, and deſires 
© nothing more of the Gods, than that he may with a ſafe skin get out of his Enemies 
« Land, How abſurd and unaccountable then, my valiant Souldiers, will it be, if you 
© who here with my Parents (for both deſerve to be equally honour'd with that Name) 
<« ſupported the tottering Fortunes of Rome, at a time when one calamity came thick on the 
& neck of another, and the Gods themſelves ſeem'd to declare in favour of 4nnibal, ſhould 
« now in the ſelf-ſame Province let fall your invincible Courage , and grow faint- hearted 
« in this promiſing Junfure, when all things go proſperouſly on our ſide ? As for the late 
« Misfortunes which have happen'd here, I wiſh they might have paſſed over without ſor- 
«row as well on my part as yours. But this I will ſay, That the Immortal Gods, Guar- 
<« Jjans of the Roman Empire, who inſpired all the Wards and Precincts with an unanimous 
« Voxe to confer on me the Honour of this Sovereign Command , have not been wanting 
« both by lucky Avuguries and happy Auſpices, and nocturnal Viſions too, to ſignifie and 
&« portend us all the ſucceſs and proſperity we can wiſh, Moreover , my own mind (which 
<« always hitherto I have fonnd the trueſt Prophet , and which never yet deceived me) does 
<« preſage and ſeem certainly to tell me , That all Spai: ſhall be ours, and that in a ſhort 


« crime the whole Pamick, Name and Nation ſent packing thence , ſhall fill all the neighbour- 


& ing Seas and Shores with Tokens and Relations of their ſhameful Flight, What my Spirit 
« of it ſelf does thus divine , is confirmed by the infallible DiCtates of Reaſon : For do you 
«© not ſee that the Carthaginians Allies, wearted with their Tyranny and Abuſes, ſend their 
« Embaſſadours to Court our Friendſhip and Proteftion ? Are not their three Generals at 
<« fuch odds amongſt themſelves, as ready to fall foul on one another, they have ſeparated 
« their Forces, and are now gone into different and remote Regions ? And undoubtedly the 
<« fame Fortune is hovering over their heads which was lately our undoing on the very ſame 
« occaſion ; for they are deſerted by their Confederates juſt as we were at firſt by the Celts. 
© ber;ans, and now they have divided their Armies, which was the Overthrow of my Fa- 
« ther and my Uncle ; neither will their inteſtine Feuds ſuffer them to unite, nor are any 
<« of them fingle able to withſtand us. Do but you, my gallant Souldiers, favonr the Name 
<& of the Scipro's, and me the true Off- ſpring of your late Generals, budding forth from that 
<« old Noble Stock , which ſeem'd cut down to the Roots ; go on then, you try'd and an- 
<« cient Warriours, fet over the River /berus a new Army and a new General, pierce into 
<« thoſe Territories which you have often already conquer'd , and where you ſhall meet eve- 
« ry where with Monuments of your former Valour; and doubt not but for my part I ſhall 
« endeavour fo to behave my ſelf, that as you now behold in me the lively Countenance 
<« and reſembling Features of my Father and my Uncle, ſo in a little time you ſhall acknow- 
« ledge the expreſs Effigies of their Spirits, Faith and Valour, and every one cry, That old 
<« Scipio is reviv*d or born again to be their General. ; 

Wonderfully chear'd were the Souldiers with this Oration ; and leaving for the ſecurity 
of thoſe parts three thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, under the Command of 2. 


Sulanus, 
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Silanus, he tranſported Crols the Jberuw the relt of his Forces, conſiſting of five and twenty 


- thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe ; there he was adviſed by ſome about him, Since the 


Punick e-ſrmves were ſeparated into parts ſo far remote from each other, to attacque the neareſt 
but he fearing leſt by chat means he might draw them all together, againſt whom he ſhould 
not then be able to make head, choſe rather in' the mean time to be doing with new Car- 
chage, a City both rich in it ſelf, and much more conſiderable, as being the Enemies com- 
mon Magazine, for there were their Arms and money laid up, and the Hoſtages of all Spair 
kept; belides, as it was moſt conveniently ſituate to croſs over ro and fro between that 
and Africk,, fo it had a bold and large Haven able to receive the greateſt Fleet that could 
ſpread Canvals that way, and the only Port (if I be not miſtaken) of .all that Coaſt of 
Spar, which opens into our Sea. Yet he communicated his deſign to none but C. Lebus, 
wao being ſent about with the Fleet, was ordered foto ſteer his courſe, that at the ſame 
time as Scipio fac'd that City by Land, he ſhould then, and not before, enter the Haven; 
where in {even days after they parted from the Mouth of Jberus, they both arriv'd, and 
inveſted Crthagene by Sea and Land. He Encamp'd on the Northſide of the City, and for- 
tified himſelf behind, for as to his Front he was well enough defended by the natural ſitua- 
tion of the ground. For thus Carthagene (tands ; There is a Creek of the Sea in the middle, 
well near of all that Coaſt of Spai», moltly expoſed to the Southweſt Wind, and running 
up within the Land about haif a Mile, and ſomewhat more in breadth, at the Mouth there- 
of there is a ſmall Iſland towards the open Sea, which ſhelters the Haven from all other 
Winds but the Southweſt; From the innermoſt nook of this Bay there bears out a Promon- 
tory, which is a Peninſula, and on that the City is built; on the Eaſt and South, waſht by 
the Sea; on the Weſt there is a Lake which alſo ſpreads ſomewhat to the North, but of un- 
certain depth, according as the Sea ebbs and flows, and the /thmus [or neck of Land] 
which joins the City to the main Continent, is not above a quarter of a mile over z There- 


fore on that ſide, being ſo ſmall a piece of work, the Roman General did not trouble him- - 


ſelf to caſt up any Entrenchment ; either out of a Bravado to ſhew the Enemy how much 
he confided in his own ſtrength ; or becauſe, in his frequent attacques on the Walls, he 
might have an open paſſage to advance and retreat as he pleaſed, | | 

Haviog finiſht what Fortifications he thought needful, he ſet his Ships in order within the 
Haven, as reſolving to attacque them by Sea; and having in perſon viſited the whole Fleet, 
and given a ſpecial Charge to the Commander of every Ship, to keep diligent watch by 
night (for the Enemy now at the beginning of "the Siege, would be apt every where to take 
what advantages they could) he then return'd to the Camp, to give his men an account of 
the reaſon w.y he began the War with this Siege, and withal ro confirm their hopes of 
gaining the place; To which purpoſe he ſpake as follows, Whoever thinks I have brought you 
bither to aſſault one City only, # much miſtaken, regarding only your preſent task, without confi- 
dering its conſequences; *Tis true, you are now battering the Walls of but one City, but in that 
one City, 5f you take it, you make your ſelves Maſters of all Spain ; Here are the Children of theit 
Kings and principal perſons of Quality kept as Hoſtages ; and as ſoon as they fall into our hands, 
all thoſe places which now are nnder the Carthaginians, will join with us Here is all the Enemies 
e Money and Treaſure, without which they cannot continue the War, their Army conſiſting for the 
moſt part of Mercenaries ; and the ſame will be of mighty uſe to us amongſt the Barbarians, ſince 
therewith we may be ſure to purchaſe their Friendſhip. Here is their whole Magazine, their Arms, 
their Armour, their Artillery and Engines for Land: Service, and their Tackling and Stores for 
equipping Ships to Sea, with which we ſhall furniſh our ſelves, and leave them as it were naked; we 
ſball likewiſe gain both a moſt fair and wealthy City, and a brave Haven lying moſt opportunely to 
ſtock us botb ty Land and Sea with all things that we ſhall have occaſion for ; As theſe will be vaſt 
aduant ages to us, ſo the loſs will be ſar greater to the Enemy ; This is their (aftle for ſtrength, their 
Granary for Proviſion, their Treaſury for money, their Arſenal for Arms, and in a word their 
common Storehouſe for all things whatſoever ; Hither is the moſt direft paſſage and ſhorteſt cut out 
of Aﬀcick; Here is the only Harbour for Shipping between Gebraltar and the Pyrenzan Moun- 
tains; from hence all Spain overlooks, and as it were commands Aﬀrick. But knowing that you 
cannot but be ſufficiently ſenſible of the importance of the ſervice, and well prepared for «t : I will 
ſay no more but this, Lee us forthwith for the Honour of the Roman Neg, 2o on, and with all 
our might ſtorm New Carthage, Which all his Army joyfully conſenting to, by crying out 
unanimouſly, Let's do't, Let's to't ;, he led up nearer to the Town, and at once began the 
Allault both by Land and Sea, R 

Which « Hapo, the Carthaginian Governour, perceiving, he thus diſpos'd of his Forces ; 
two thouſand of the Townſmen he Order'd to that part of the City that lay over againſt 
the Roman Camp; and five hundred more he poſted on a little Hill on the Eaſt-part of the 
City, all the reſt he commanded to be in a readineſs to make reſiſtance in any place where 
the Alarm ſhould be given, or danger requir'd, Then flinging open the Gate, thoſe two 
thouſand whom he had drawn up within the ſtreet leading to the Enemies Camp, ifſued 
forth; The Romans, by their Generals Order, retreated a little, that during the Conflict 
they might be nearer their Camp to be reinforced with freſh men as there ſhould be occaſi- 
on; At firſt they ſtood to't ſtoutly on _ ſides, and little. odds could be perceived be. 
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tween them 3 But new Patties coming up continually to the Romans, enabled them after a 
little time, not only to bear back the Znemy from their Camp, bur alſo to put them to the 
run, whom they purſued fo fiercely, that if Scipio had not canſed a Retreat to be ſounded; 
they ſeem'd like to have broke in along .with them into the City, and preſently to bave 
takenit; For indeed there was no leſs Conſternation within, than abroad, infomuch that 
the Guards and Centinels quitted their Poſts, and thoſe that were appointed to deſend the 
Walls, leap'd down and left them naked ; which Scspio perceiving from an high Bank, which 
they call, Aercurius Tutates, he thought it not belt to neglect ſuch an opportunity, but 
ſent for his whole Army to advance out of their Camp, and bring with them the Scaling 
Ladders and other. neceſſaries, immediately to ſtorm the City, Himſelf in perſon ſhelter'd 
under the Shiclds of three tall luſty young men (for by this time they let fly from the 
Walls a mighty Volley of Artillery of all forts) approach'd the City z where he exhorted, 
encouraged, and gave all neceſſary Orders; nor did his preſence a little enflame the Cou- 
rage of his men, being an Eye-witneſs of every ones gallantry or failure. So that lighting 
the wounds they received, they flung themſelves upon the Enemies Weapons, and neither 
the ſtrength of the Walls, nor the force of thoſe armed men that ſtood thereon, could keep 
them back, but reſolutely to Scaling they went, vying with one another who ſhould firſt 
mount the Walls. At the ſame time that part of the City which lay towards the Sea was 
aſſaulted by the Fleet, but on that ſide there was more noiſe and tumult made, than any 
effetual ſervice done; for what with bringing up their Ships cloſe to the Walls, landing 
their Souldiers, and mounting their Ladders, with their ſtriving to get foremoſt and over- 
haſt, they did but hinder one another, 

In the mean time Mazo had fill'd the Walls with armed men, who pepper'd the Aſſail. 
ants with ſhowres of Darts, Javelins, and all forts of Artillery; But ic was neither the 
valour of his men, nor the violence of their Weapons that kept them off ſo much as the 
very Wall it ſelf; For very few Ladders they had, that could reach to the top of it, and 
the longer any of them were, ſo much they were the weaker, fo that before they, who were 
climed up to the higheſt rounds, could get upon the Parapet, others clambering after them, 
with their weight over charg'd and broke the Ladders, and down they came all together ; 
and ſome, though the Ladders held firm, yet the very height, if they chanc'd to look 


down, dazzled their Eyes, and ſo turn'd their Heads, that they tumbled off and fell to the 


ground ; Thus Ladders and men being every where over-thrown, and the Enemy encoura- 
ged with that ſucceſs, a Retreat was ſounded, which gave the Beſiteged hopes, not only that 
the preſent attacque was over, but that for the ſuture they might ſer their hearts at reſt, 
for their City was tenable againſt all Scalado's, and as for Batteries and Mounts, that 
would be a work of time, and their own Generals might come up early enovgh to relieve 
them. But ſcarce was the hurry of the firſt Aſſault allay'd, when Scrpio commanded other 
freſh Souldiers to take the Ladders of them that were already weary or wounded, and with 
greater violence to renew the Attacque. For underſtanding that the Tide was going out, 
and being inform'd by certain Fiſhermen of 7arracor , that then, the Lake was Fordable, 
and that they might that way eaſily come at the Walls ; he led a Party over there, It was 
now about noon, and beſides the natural ebb, a fierce Northern Wind happening to ariſe, 
drove the Water out ſo faſt after the Tide, that ſeveral ſhallows were diſcovered, no 
where above a mans middle, and for the moſt part ſcarce knee-deep. Which accident (the 
more to encourage his Souldiers) he repreſented as a Prodigy or ſpecial Miracle ſhewn by the 
Gods in their favour z That to afford the Romans a paſſage over, they had turn'd back, the Sea, 
and dry d up the Lake, and open'd a way where never before any Mortals had trod ;, Let us there- 
fore (quoth he) follow Neptune who here is our Guide, and propitiouſly will lead us through the 
widale of the Lake up to the Walls of the Enemy, 

Thoſe that went on by Land had deſperate ſervice, for not only the height of the Wall 
kept them off, but alſo the ſame being built as it were indented all along, running ſome- 
times out, and preſently in again, whereſoever they approach'd, they were liable to be 
charg'd from thence on both Flanks as well as in the Front ; But on the other parc, through 
the Meer, they met with no oppoſition, for neither was the Wall there fortified with any 
Bullwarks, as ſuppoſing it defended ſufficiently by the Lake, nor were there (for the ſame 
reaſon) any Guards plac'd thereon, but all were buſy on the other ſide, where there ſeem'd 
to be the greater danger. Thus the Romans, without reſiſtance, unexpeCtedly entred the 
City, and march'd with all Expedition towards that Quarter where the Conflitt was; and 
ſo raken up were the Defendants minds and Eyes, ſome hghting and the reſt looking on 
and encouraging their Fellows, that not one of them ever perceiv'd the Town taken behind 
their backs, until the Invaders Darts from thence lighted upon them; then finding them- 
ſelves beſet both ways, every one endeavonr'd to ſhift for himſelf, the Walls having none 
left to defend them, were mounted ; the Gate equally batter'd within and without, broke 
all to pieces, and the whole Army entred at their pleaſure ; whilſt thoſe that were already 
got over the Wall, killd all thoſe of the Town they could meet with, but the main body 
march'd in good Order through the midſt of the City up to the Market place; and ſeeing 
the Enemy in their flight did chiefly make two ways, ſome to the Mount on the Eaſt-fide of 

the 
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the City, where was a Guard of five hundred Souldiers, others towards the Caſtle, (to 

which Afago himſelf was retired with moſt of thoſe who were beat from the Walls) Scipio 

ſent a Party to-win the Mount, who gain'd the ſame at the firſt Charge; the reſt of bis For- 

| ces he himſelf led up to attacque the Caltle , where after ſome defence, Mago finding re- E 
ſiſtance vain, and no hoyes left to retrieve ſo deſperate a Game, ſurrendred up the ſame, . 

together with himſelf and all that were in itz Till this Fort was yielded, the Execation 

continued in the City, and all thoſe of years they could meet with were put to the Sword ; 

but then Command was given that they ſhould forbear further laughter. And the Conque- 

rours generally betook them to ranſack and plunder, getting a vaſt Booty and very rich of 

all kinds. 

There were taken of Free-born People of the Male Sex ten thouſand oc upwards; but x1,v11 
ſuch of chem as were Natural Citizens of the place, Scipzo diſcharged , reſtoring to them , 
ſach of their Goods as the fury of the Souldiers had lefr. The Handicrafrs-men being 
about two thouſand in number, he obliged by an Edict to ſerve the People of Rome in their 
ſevecal Crafts, but with a promiſe, that they ſhould in ſhort time be ſet at liberty , it they 
made halte with thoſe Milicary Preparations wherein they ſhould be employed, The reſt 
of the multitude of Inhabicants , ſuch as were young men, or ſtout robult Servants, he diſ- 
poſed of in the Navy, which he increaſed with eight Ships now taken from the Enemy. 
But the Spaniſh Holtages he treated with a peculiar reſpect, and no leſs kindneſs than if they 
had been the Sons of Allies. The Warlike Artillery and Proviſions here ſeized on were al- 
moſt incredible , of choſe Engines called Catapults, of the greater ſort almoſt an hundred 
and twenty , and two hundred eighty one ſinaller ones; of Scorpions great and ſmall, and 
of all ſorts of Armour and Weapons a mighty quantity, together with ſeventy four Military 
Enſigns ; likewiſe a power of Gold and Silver was carried in to the General, two hundred 
ſeventy lix golden Bowls, almoſt all of them weighing at leaſt a pound a piece; of Coined 
Silver eighteen thouſand three hundred pound weight, beſides abundance of Silver Plate. 
Of all which an Account being taken , the ſame was committed to the Charge of C. Flami- 
zins the Treaſurer , forty thouſand Buſhels of Wheat , two hundred and ſeventy thouſand of 
Barley ; of Merchants Ships and Veſſels of Burthen there were one hundred and thirteen ta- 
ken in the Haven, many of them laden with Corn, Armour, Braſs, Iron, Sail-Cloth, Cor- 
dage, and Timber for Shipping ; ſo that the City it ſelf was to be eiteem'd as the lealt part 
of what the Romans gain'd there, | 

The ſame Evening Scipio having committed the Guard of the City to C. Lelius and the XLVII. 
Mariners, return'd himſelf with the Legions to their Camp ; and order'd his Souldiers to 
refreſh themſelves, almoſt quite tired our with the various fatigues of that day , as having 
fought a Battel in the Field, and undergone ſo much toil and danger both in taking the City, 
and afterwards in aſſaulting the Caſtle upon great diſadvantages, The next day having 
call*d together his Army and the Seamen , He #7: the firſt place return'd thanks and praiſes to the 
Immortal Gods, who had been graciouſly pleaſed not only to deliver into his hands in one days ace 
the moſt mighty and opulent City in all Spain , but had before heap'd up there almoſt all the Riches 
both of Spain and Afﬀrick ; whereby , as the Enemies were now to ſeek of all things , and had no- 
thing to help themſelves withal, ſo be and his had enough and to ſpare of whatſoever their hearts could 
deſire. Then he proceeded to commend the Courage and Bravery of his Souldiers , taking particular 
notice., That neither the Enemies fierce Sally , nor the mighty height of the Wall , nor the untry'd 
Fords of the Lake, nor the Fort advantageouſly ſituated on an Hill, nor laſt of all a moſt ſtrong 

and well fortified Caſtle was able in the leaſt to daunt their Spirits, nor hinder them from ſurmount- 
ing and breaking throuph all theſe difficulties , rill thty obtam'd compleat poſſeſſion of Viftory. And 
therefore though all and every man of them deſerved Rewards at his hands, yet the principal Honour 
of a Mural Crown belonged properly to him that firſt mounted the Wall , and therefore let him that 
d-ſerves that Honour come in and claim his Due. Whereupon there were two that put in 
for't, 2. Trebellins a Centurion of the fourth Legion, and Sex. Digitius a Seaman z nor was 
the Contention ſo hot for the Prize between theſe two themſelves, as amongſt the whole 
Forces divided into two Factions, the Land-men taking the formers part, wherein they 
were headed by 4. Sempronius Tuditanus, and the Seamen the latters, for whom alſo the 
Admiral C. Lelus himſelf appeared and made all the intereſt he could, The Debate grow- 
ing ſo fierce, that it was like to come to a Mutiny , Scipio told them he would conſtitute 
three Delegates as Judges, who upon full hearing of the Cauſe and Witneſſes, ſhould de- 
termine which of the Pretenders had the Right. Theſe Commiſſioners were C. Lelis and 
e. Sempronius the Advocates of each Party , to whom he added P. Cornelius Caudinus as a0 
indifferent Perſon between them both ; but this cauſed a greater heat of Contention , be- 
cauſe theſe Gentlemen before endeavour'd to moderate each Party , but they now being 
taken off by their Quality of Judges, every one pleaded as violently as he liſt. C. Lens, 
riſing out of the Court, repaired to Scipio at his Tribunal, acquainting him ; That the mat- 
ter was managed without all moderation or modeſty , inſomuch that "twas fear'd they would fall to- 
gether by the Ears 7, or however if the Peace were kept , yet if would be a deteſtable Example to ſu- 
Eure times , if the Reward of Vertue ſhould be obtain'd with Fraud, Lyes and Perjuries : For here 


ftand the Legionary Souldiers on one ſide , and the Seamen on the other , all ready to ſwear by = 
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the Gods, things as they would have them to be, though in truth they know nothing of the matter ; 
and thus not only draw down the guilt of Perjury on their own heads, but pollute therewith our En. 
figns and our Eagles on which they ſware, and utterly ſubvert that ſacred and religious reverence due 
ro an Oath, and that he was both by P. Cornelius and M. Sempronius deſired to inform him 
hereof ;, Scipio kindly thank*d him, and preſently call'd all the Forces to an Audience , 
where he declared, That he was very well ſatisfied, that Q. Trebellius and Sext. Digitius, both 
mounted the Wall in ſeveral places at one and the ſame inſtant, and therefore as an acknowiedament 
of their Valour, he did on both of them beſtow mural Crowns z After which, he confer'd re- 
waids on others according toevery ones merit; and above all the reit he applauded C. Le- 
lus the Admiral, equalizing him with himſelf, and beſtowing on him a golden Crown, and 
thirty head of Cattel. 

In the next place he cauſed the Spaniſh Hoſtages to be call'd before him; but how many 
there were of them I know not how to ſet down, ſince I find in ſome Chronicles their num- 
ber not ful] three hundred, but in others ſeven hundred twenty five. The like diſagree. 
ment there is in other particulars, one Author ſayes the Punick Garriſon here conſiſted of 
ren thouſand men z another ſays ſeven thouſand, and a third affirms they were not above 
two thouſand. In ſome I read of ten thouſand taken, in others above five and twenty 
thouſand ; If I ſhould follow S:lenus a Greek Writer, | muſt have ſet down of Scorpions 
great and ſmall, ſixty taken but if I go by Yalerinme Antias, | ſhould tell you a Tale of ſix 
thouſand of the greater fort, and thirteen thouſand of the ſmaller, ſo inſufferably will peo- 
ple lie upon Record. Nay *tis not fully agreed who were the Chief Commanders, for 
though moſt Authors name Lelzus to be Admiral, yet there are ſome that aver it was 2. 
Funius Sullanuw., Antias V alerins writes, that one Armes was Governour of the City for the 
Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans, but other Hiſtorians ſay it was Mago. As little 
conſent there is about the number of Ships, the weight of the gold and filver Plate taken, or 
the ſumm of money that was rais'd by the ſpoils ; If there were a neceſſity of believing any 
of them, thoſe that take the middle way are moſt likely to follow truth. But to return 
again to Scipio, when the Spaniſh Hoſtages appeat?d, he bid them all bave a good heart and 
fear nothing, for they were faln into the hands of Romans, a people that always delight to oblige 
people by kindneſs and Civilities, rather than to over awe them with fear and ſeverities, and to en- 
Joy the OAT and faithful Alliance of Foreign Nations, more than to bold them in ſubjeftion 
and flavery, Then after he had taken the Names of their Cities, he alſo calld over the Pri- 
ſoners, how many there were of each Nation, and ſent Meſſengers to their homes to come 
and receive them ; ſuch Cities as happen'd to have Embaſſadours preſent, their Country- 
men were reſtored immediately to them, and the reſt committed to the Cuſtody of {*. Fla- 
minius the Quzſtor, to uſe them kindly til] an oppo; tunity was ofter*'d of ſending them 
away. Whilſt this was a doing, from the middle of the Crowd of Hoſtages, a very an- 
tient Lady, the Wife of Mandoniws , Brother to Indibils: the Chief of the 1lergetes, flung 
her ſelf at the Generals Feet, beſeeching him moſt earneſtly, That he would give ſpecial Com- 
mand, that ſuch of the Female Sex as were Priſoners, might be carefully kept and reſpetted as they 


ought to be. Scipio told her, They ſhould want for nothing. We regard not that (quoth ſhe) ſo, 


much, for a very little will be- enough for us in our preſent wretched condition ; My care is for ano- 
ther matter, when I behold the blooming youth of theſe Virgins here, for as for my own part, I am 
out of date, and paſt the fear of thoſe injuries which our Sex « moſt expos'd unto » Now there 
ſtood about her divers Virgins in the prime of their Age, and extreamly handſome, the 
Davghters of 1:dibi/zs, and ſome other fair young Ladies of like Quality, who all paid her 
as much reſpect as if ſhe had been their Mother. Scipio replies; Both my own ſtritt Diſcs- 
pline, as well as the general Civility of the people of Rome, may aſſure you, Madam ! That no- 
thing ſhall amongſt us ſuffer abuſe, which in any part of the World us held inviolable ; ſuch outra- 
ges I am oblig'd to reſtrain for my own credit and the honour of Rome ; but both your Quality and 
Vertues eng age me to a particular care of your ſafeties, who in the midſt of theſe your Calamities 
forget not the honour of your Sex : Then he entruſted them to the charge of a perſon of ap- 
proved Integrity, who was charg'd to treat them with as much modeſty and reſpect as if 
they were the Wives and Davghters of their neareſt Friends and BenefaCtors, 

By and by the Souldiers brought before him a young Lady of Marriageable years, ſo 
lovely a Creature to look on, that whercever ſhe paſs'd ſhe attrafted every Bodies Eyes and 
Admiration; Scipio inquiring her Country and Parents, amongſt the reſt came to under. 
ſtand, That ſhe was contratted to a young Gentleman call'd Allucius a Prince of the Celtiberi. 
ans; Therefore cauſing her Parents and Sweet-heart to be ſent for, when they arriv'd, ha- 
ving underſtood how paſſionately the young man lov'd her, he centred into a more familiar 
Diſcourſe with him, than with either the Father or Mother of the Maid, and in theſe terms 
entertain'd him; 7 am a young man as well as your ſelf, and ſo neither of us need bluſh to 
ſpeak, of the affairs of Love ;, when your Lady was brought Priſoner before me by my Souldters, 
and I underſtood what a paſſion you had for her, (which ber Beauty eaſily made me believe) 1, 


thought my ſelf oblig*d to do, as I would be done by, in the like Caſe, For if I were minded to 


enjoy the paſtimes of youth (eſpecially in an honeſt honourable way) as I might, if 1 had not 
wholly devoted my ſelf zo the ſervice of the Publick,, 1 ſhould nat only think the higheſt tranſports 
of 
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of affection venial towards my Miſtreſs, but dread nothing ſo much as a Rival, or any violence of- 
fer'd to her perſon and honour ; ſo in this reſpett, Ihave to the utmo#t favour'd your Amour ; 
your Spouſe has been kept here with no leſs modeſty and reverence than if ſhe had been all this 
while with your F ather and Mother-in- Law, her kind Parents ;, Reſeru'd ſhe has been and kept for 
you alone, that you might recesve her nntoucht, and as a Preſent worthy both of you and my ſelf; 
All the return I expett for this gift, is, That henceforth you will be a Friend and Well-willer to 


the State of Rome, and if indeed you take me to be an honeſt good man, ſuch as all theſe Nations 


have known both my Father and Uncle to bave been before me, then be aſſur'd, That the City of 
Rome yields abundance more that are like us, and that there is not a Nation this day under Hea- 
wen, that is either a better Friend or a more formidable Enemy, The young Prince confounded 
between an exceſs of joy and baſhfulneſs, held Scipio by the hand, and invok's all the Gods, 
beſeechins them to recompence him for this ſuperlative favour on his behalf, who ſhould never be 
able to make acknowledgments for the ſame, ſutable either to his own deſires, or the merits of the 
ching, Then the Maids Parents and Kindred were call'd, who ſince the Lady was reſtor'd 
gratis, for whoſe Redemption they had brought a great ſumm of gold , began to intreat 
Scipio, That he would be pleas'd to accept thereot, which they ſhould take as the next 
kindneſs to that he had done them in delivering their Daughter ; Scipio ſeeing them ſo 
importunate, ſeems willing to take it, and bids them /ay it ar his Feet , Then calling Allu- 
cius, Here, ſays he, beſides the Portion you are to have from your Father-in- Law, Let me help to 
encreaſe your Marriage Fortune, take all this Gold and keep it for you and yours; So being ſent 
home over-joy*'d with theſe Preſents and Civilities, he filPd all the Country with Scipio's 
Praiſes, and how brave and worthy a perſon he was, telling them, There was come over 
into Spain 4 young man, in all reſpetts, reſembling the Immortal Gods, and who equally vanquiſht 
all men with his «Arms and his Courteſics, Amonglt his Dependents he ſoon raiſed fourteen 
hundred choice Horſe, and with them return'd to Scipio. 

Lelizs continued with Scipio, till the Priſoners Hoſtages, and Booty were by their mutual 
conſent diſpos'd of; and then in a Galley of five Banks of Oars was diſpatcht away for 
Rome with tidings of the Victory, withal carrying ago and about fifteen Senators Priſon- 
ers thither ; Scip:o ſpent thoſe few dayes he deſign'd to remain at Carthage, in exerciſing his 
Sea and Land Forces ; The firſt day he cauſed all the Legions to run in their Arms a four- 
miles-courſe ; Next day he employ'd them in ſcouring and furbiſhing up their Armour before 
their Tents; The third day they drew up in Parties and charg'd one another as in Battalia, 
but arm'd only with wooden Swords, and blunt rebated Darts and Jayelins. The fourth 
day they reſted z The fifth they ran again in their Armour as before, and fo continued 


this courſe of Exerciſe all the while they quarter*d at Carthage. Whilſt the Seamen as 


often as the weather was calm, and would permit, uſed to-row out into the open Sea, and 
vye one Galley with another for nimbleneſs, and ſometimes repreſenting ſhews of a Sea- 
fight; Thus without the City they were buſy in hardening their Bodies and enuring their 
minds for ſervice both at Sea and Land; and within the Town nothing was heard but the 
clatter of Artificers and Workmen preparing all ſorts of military Furniture, ſhut up in di- 
vers Shops and Workhouſes for that purpoſe. The General had his Eye every where z now 
he was aboard the Fleet, by and by exerciſing himſelf with the reſt of the Legions, ſome- 
times he took a view how the Works went on, in the Armory, and amongſt the Ship- 
wrights, where every one endeavour'd to ont-work the other, hoping ſo much the ſooner to 
gain their Liberty. Having thus ſet them to work, and repair'd the Walls where there 
were any breaches or decays, leaving a ſufficient Garriſon, he march'd back to Tarracor, 
being met by the way by ſeveral Embaſſies, of whom ſome he preſently diſpatcht, and ap- 
pointed others to attend him there, where he had ordered a General Diet or Aſſembly to 
be held by the Deputies of all the Allies, old and new ; and almoſt all thoſe Nations on this 
ſide of /berus, and many of the further Spain appear'd accordingly. The Carthaginian Ge- 
nerals induſtriouſly ſuppreſs'd the report of New Carthage's being taken, but when it grew 
too notorious to be any longer denied or concealed, they uſed all their Art to undervalue it 
and make it ſeem as a thing of no great moment ; That there was indeed one ſingle City of 
Spain taken by ſurprize, and as it were by ſtealth in one dayes time, which ſmall exploit had ſo 
pufe up the young man, that he fancied it a mighty Vittory ; but when their three Generals, and 
their Vittorious Armies ſhould approach him, the Ghoſts of his Father and his Uncle would begin to 
baunt him. Such like Speeches they gave out amongſt the people, though in thembbives 
they were ſadly ſenſible, how great a blow it was, and how much their ſtrength in all ce- 
ſpects was decay'd by this loſs of New (arthage. 
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1. Cn. Fulvius the Proconſul with his Army is ſlain at Herdonea by Annibal. 2. But CI. Marcellus the Conſul has 


II. 


Numiſtro in a Plain, within view of Armbal who lay on the Hill. And for greater ſhew 


better Fortune againſt the ſame Enemy at Numeſtrio , and obliges Annibal to retreat by night. 14, &c. Marcellus 
purſues him, and urged him (till as be retired , until he obliged him to another Engagement. 16. Wherein at firs 
Annibal bad che better on't, but in the next Fight Marcellus worfled bim. 17, 18. Fablus Maximus the Father 
being Conſul , recovers Tarentum by the Treachery of ſome in that City. 20, 21, Scipio fights with Aſdrubal the 
Son of Amwilcar at Betula in Spain , and defeats him , where among#t others having taken a Royal Youth of wondrous 
Beauty, be ſent him home to hs Uncle Maſſaniſſa with ſeveral Preſents. 29. Claudius Marcellus and T. Quintius 
Criſpinus the Conſuls going out to take a view of the Country , are ſurprized by Anmibal with a Stratagem, Marcellus 
being killsd, and Criſpinus eſcaping by Flight. 32, &c. This Book alſo contains the Attions of P. Sulpicius the 
Pretor againſt Philip and the Achzans. 38. The Cenſors take a ſolemn Survey of the City , and purged it by Sacri- 
fices, where there were enrolled an bundred thirty ſeven thouſand one hundred and tight perſons. By which Account it 
appeared bow many Romans were loſt by the late unſortunate Wars. 41, &c, Aſdrubal having with a freſh Army 
paſſed the Alps to join his Brother Annibal, zs cut off with ſix and fiſty thouſand of bis men , by the Conduft of 
M. Livius, but eſpecially by the good Service of Claudius Nero the other Conſul : 45. #ho bring appointed to make 
head againſt Annibal , left the Camp ſo privately , as the Enemy was not aware of it, and with a choice Body of 
Souldiers, ſurrounded Adrubal, axd ſo defeated him. 


cellus, after the Recovery of Salapia by Treachery , took by Force Maronea and 
Sales, two Towns of the Sammtes, not lefs than three thouſand of Annibals Souldiers 
left there in Garriſon, being cut to pieces. A great part of the Spoil was divided amongſt 
the Souldiers, and amongſt other things there were got two hundred and forty thouſand 
Buſhels of Wheat, and one hundred and ten thouſand of Barley, yet was not this good 
News equal to that Loſs which preſently after followed near Herdonea, where Cn. Fulvius 
the Proconſul lay encamp'd , hoping to recover that City , which aſter the defeat at Cann 
had revolted from the Roman:, a place ncither very well ſituate for Defence, nor having in it 
any conſiderable Garriſon ; but that which moſt increaſed Fulvins's hopes (a man naturally 
negligent and preſuming) was, That thoſe within began to be weary of the Carthaginians Go- 
vernment, eſpecially after the loſs of Salapia, and when they heard that Anmbal was retired 
to the Bruttians ;, of all this Anmbal had private notice from Herdonea, and excited as well 
with deſires of retaining an Aſſociate City, as of ſurprizing a careleſs Enemy , marches thi- 
ther with great Expedition, that he might arrive before they had any notice of his coming z 
and that he might terrifie them the more, advanc'd in Battel-Array. The Romans with 
equal boldneſs, but far inferiour both in Strength and Conduct, drew up in an hurry and 
gave them Battel, their fifth Legion and lefr Wing charging with great reſolution z but 
eAnnibal had ordered his Cavalry , That whilſt the Foot were engaged, and their thoughts 
and eyes wholly taken up, they ſhould fetch a Compaſs, and ſome of them attacque the Ene- 
mies Camp, and the reſt fall upon their Rear , he himſelf frequently repeating to his men 
the Name of Cx. Fulvias as ominous , becauſe two years before he had defeated a Prztor of 
the ſame Name almoſt in the ſame place, and did aſſure them the Fortune of this Battel 
would be alike 3 nor did he deceive them : For after many of the Romans were faln in the 
Foot-Service, and yet kept both their Ground and their Ranks, on a ſudden the Enemies 
Horſe fell upon their backs, and a ſad Cry was heard from the Camp, The ſixth Legion 
which compoſed the ſecond Battalion , being put into diſorder by the Numidian Troops, 
diſcompoſed the fifth , and all thoſe that were in the Front ; ſo ſome of them were put to 
flight, and many cut to pieces, amongſt whom was Cz. Fulvins himſelf with twelve Colo- 
nels. But how many in all of the Romans and their Confederates were ſlain in that Fight, 
who can certainly affirm? when I find in ſome Authors thirteen thouſand , in others but 
ſeven thouſand ; the Conquerour enjoy'd their Camp and all their Spoil, And as for the 
City Herdonea, perceiving it had been inclinable to revolt to the Romans, and that it would 
hardly continue Loyal after he was gone, he burnt it down, having cauſed the chief Citi. 
Zens that had cabalPd with Fulvins to be executed, and the reſt of the Inhabitants to be 
tranſported to Metapontum and the Surians. Such of the Romans as made ſhift to eſcape, fled 
ſcarce half arm'd by ſeveral ways to arcellus the Conſul in Samnium. 
eWHarcellus nothing daunted with this Defeat, gave the Senate an account of it, but 
withal advertiz'd them, That he himſelf, the ſame perſon that curb'd the pride of Annibal after 
the Viftory at Cannz , was now again advancing towards him , and doubted not but quickly to tn- 
terrupt his jollity. But at Rome their Fear for the future was no lefs than their Sorrow for 
the paſt Overthrow. The Conſul marching from Samrium into Lucaria, encamp'd near 


T HE Affairs of Spain ſtanding thus, as we have related. In Italy the Conſul Mar- 
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of confidence, was the ficſt that drew out into the Field z Arnibal was as ready to meet him z 

and their Battalia's were ſo ordered, that the Carthaginians right Wing polſeſs'd themſelves 
of the Hill, and the Roman: left Wing ſpread up to the very Town. They fought fiercely 
from Nine a Clock until Night; for when the Van-guards on both ſides were tired out, the 
ficſt Legion of the Romans and their left Wing of Horſe, on theic ſide, and the Spaniſh For- 
ces, and Balearian Slingers with the Elephants, on Aznibal's ſide; renew'd the Battel, and 
ſtood firm fora long time, neither of them giving ground:At laſt the third Legion was brought 
in to ſupply the firſt, and the left Wing of Horſe to aſliſt the right; as likewiſe the Enemy 
was re-inforc'd with new Troops, ſo that the Skirmiſh which before was faint and dull, was 
on a ſudden more eager and dreadful than ever before, managed with freſh courages as well 
as Bodies; and long it might have continued, had not the approach of night parted them, lea- 
ving it uncertain to which of them the honour. of the Victory might belong. The Romans 
next morning drew up in Battalia by Sun riſing, and ſtood expeCting the Enemy a great part 
of the day, but finding that not one of them would ſtir out of their Camp, they at leiſure 
gathered the Spoil of the Field, and drawing together their own ſlain in an heap, burnt 
cheic Bodies, The Night following Anmbal ſilently diſlodg'd and march*d away for Apulia ; 
Marcellus as ſoon as it was day perceiving the Enemies flight (leaving his wounded men in 
Numiſtra with a ſmall Garriſon under the command of L. Furins Purpureo, a Colonel) with 
the groſs of his Army purſued them, and came up with them about Yenuſia ; there for ſome 
days the Qut-Guards, both Horſe and Foot, skirmiſh'd with each other, but in a tumultuary 
manner, rather than any ſet Engagement, wherein the Romans had generally the better on't. 
From thence the Armies paſſed through all eApulia without any memorable Action, by rea- 
ſon Annibal always marched in the night , ſeeking out ſome place of advantage for Ambuſ- 
cades : to avoid which, Aarcellus would not ſtir to follow him but in broad day light, and 
ſending forth Scouts before to diſcover the Coaſts. 

At Capua, Flaccus (till ſpends his time in ſelling the Noblemens Eſtates, and letting out to 
farm the forfeited Lands (which he let all for ſo much Corn-Rent) and that there might not 
be wanting new matter for ſeverities againſt that wretched people, a freſh Deſign and Con- 
ſpicacy, ſecretly carried on by them, was diſcovered ; you muſt know, He had drawn his 
Souldiers out of the City, both that he might the better lett the empty Houſes, with the 
Fields, as alſo fearing leſt the excecding pleaſantneſs and delights of the Town, ſhould de- 
bauch and effeminate them, as it had done Arnnibal's; therefore he forced them to build 
them Hutts all along under the Walls, and about the Gates, which were moſt of them 
made of Hurdles and Boards, and ſome wattled with Reeds, and all thatch'd with Straw, 
as it were on purpoſe to ſerve for Fewel in caſe of a Fire : Now there were one hundred and 
ſeventy Capu=rs, the chief of them being ſeveral Brethren of the Family of the Bloſſis, who had 
agreed at a certain hour of the night to ſet all the Camp on Fire at ſeveral places; bnt the 
fame being revealed by ſome of the ſame Family, the Gates being ſuddenly ſhut up by the 
Proconiul's command, and the Alarm given, all the Conſpirators were ſeized, and, after 
rigorous Examinations and Tortures, condemned and executed. The Diſcoverers had their 
Liberty given them, and each a reward of ten thouſand Aſſes [about thirty one Pounds, 
five Shillings Sterling] Acerre being partly burnt, and Nuceria wholly demoliſhed, the 1n- 
habicants of thoſe Towns made complaints for ſame place to dwell in, Fulvixs directed them 
ro make application to the Senate, who gave the Acerrans leave to rebuild the Houſes that 
were burnt, and as for the Nucerines (becauſe they rather choſe it) they were removed ta 
Atella, the Arellanes being transferred to Calatia Amidſt the many weighty Afﬀairs that the 
Romans had to manage, and which fell out ſometimes well and ſometimes ill, they forgot not 
their Garriſon in the Caſtle of Tarentum ; but ſent 2M. Ogulnius and P. Aquilins as Commil- 
ſioners into Erruria, to buy up Corn to be carried thither, appointing a thouſand Souldiers 
drawn out of the City-Army, one half Romans and the other Allies, to guard the Corn thi- 
ther, and then to remain there to ſtrengthen the Garriſon. | 

The Summer was now almoſt ſpent, and the time for chuſing of Conſuls drew on, ar- 
cellus by Letters acquainting the Senate, That he could not for the intereſt of the Common-wealth, 


3tir a foot from Annibal, whom he continually purſued, and preſſed upon him daily to force him | 


ro an Engagement. The Fathers were in ſome perplexity, loth to call away the Conſul from 
the War, when he was in proſpect of doing them conſiderable ſervice, and as nnwilling 
to be without Conſuls for the Year inſuing ; to prevent both, it was thought the beſt courſe 
rather to call home the other Conſul Yaleris, though he were out of Jraly in Szcil;a;, to 
whom L. Manlius the Prztor, by the Senates Order, wrote to that purpoſe, ſending him alſo 


the other Conſul's Letters, that he might thereby underſtand why they recalled him rather 


than his Collegue, who was nearer home. 

About this time arrived at Rome Ambaſſadors from King Syphax, adviſing of ſeveral Vi- 
Ctories their Maſter had obtained againſt the Carthaginians, and that as he was nor 4 more mor- 
tal Enemy to any people in the World than the Carthaginians, ſo there was none that he deſired 
ſo much to enter into Alliance with, as the Romans ; to which purpoſe he had heretofore ſent his 
Agents to the two Scipio's in Spain, and now they were come hither, ſo willing h ewas to ſeck the Ro- 
mans Amity from the Well-head. The Fathers not only returned them a moſt ty -en 
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ſer, but ſent back with them Ambaſſadors of their own, viz. L. Genmius, P. Petelins, and 
P. Popilins, with rich Preſents to his Majeſty, that is to ſay, a Gown of State, a Purple 
Robe, an Ivory Chair, and a Golden Bowl weighing five Pound. They had alfo Inſtructi- 
ons, after they had diſpatched their Afairs in that Court, to viſit other Princes and great 
Lords of Africk,, for whiom they were alſo forniſh'd with Preſents, as Purple Robes richly 
Embroidered, and Golden Bowls of three Pound weight apiece, Likewiſe 24. Arihins and 
Manias Arilius were ſent as far as Alexandria in Egypt, to complement King Prolomy and 
Queen Cleopatra, and renew the League of Amity with them : To the King, they carried a 
Gown and Purple Robe, and an Ivory Chair; to the Queen, a Purple Veil, and rich Ci- 
marre Embroidered with Diamonds. 

This Summer abundance of ſtrange Stories came from neighbouring Towns and Villa- 
ges of Prodigies that had been ſeen, as, that at Txſcalwm there was yean'd a Lamb ha- 
viog an Udder yielding Milk; The Temple of Fupiter ſtruck with Lightning, and almoſt all 
the Roof beat off, That almoſt the ſame day at Anagnia the Ground before the Gate was 
ſtruck in like manner, and continued burning a whole day and night without any matter of 
Fewel, and that the Birds had forſook their Neſts which they had builct in Dana's Grove; 
near the Croſs-wents in the ſame Town 3 That in the Sea, not far from the Port of Tarricina, 
there were ſeen Serpents of a wonderful bigneſs, playing and leaping on the top of the Wa- 
ter, as Fiſh are wont to do; At Tarquinium a Sow farrow'd a Pig with an humane face ; 
And in the Countty of Capena, about the Feronian Grove, there were four Statutes that 
ſweat bloud for the ſpace of aday and a night. The Pontiffs made an Order, That theſe Pro- 
digies ſhontd be expiated with the greater Sacrifices, and a ſolemn Day of Prayers was kept 
at all the Shrines in Rome, and the like at Capena at the Temple of Feroma. 

M. V alerins the Conſul calld home by the beforementioned Letters, Jeaving the Province 
and Army to the charge of Cnicius the Prztor, and having ſent 2. Yalerius Meſjala'the Ad- 
mira}, with part of the Fleet toward the Coaſt of Africk,, as well to get what Booty he 
could, as alfo to diſcover what the (arthagimans were doing ; does himſelf, with ten Ships, 
ſet Sail for Rome, where being arriv'd, he preſently call'd a Senate, and gave an Account of 
his Proceedings, That whereas for well nigh ſixty years, Sicily had been the Seat of War both 
by Land and Sea, where oft they had ſuſtained great overthrows, he had now brought thoſe 
tronbles to an happy end, and ſettled that Iſland in an tntire peace 5, That there was not in all 
Sicily oe Carthaginian left, »or one Sicilian of all thoſe which were forced away by the Tyrants, 
but were retarn'd every one to his City and his Farm, where they were all buſie 1n ploughing and 
ſowing , the Land which before lay waſt , being again cultivated and made fruitful, not only to 

ſerve its own Inhabitams, but to ſerve as a faithful Store-houſe, and ſupply plentifully the Romans 
on any Exigency in Peace or War, Then Mutines, and it there were others that had deſerved 
well of the people of Rome, were brought into the Senate, and had honours done them to 
diſcharge the Conſul's promiſe on that behalf ; 3arines in particular was made a free Burgher 
of Rome, by a Bill preferred to the Commons by one of their Tribunes, on an Order of the 
Senate, In the mean time e.. Yalerins Meſſala arriving on the Coaſt of Africk, with fifty 
Sail before it was light, unexpectedly made a deſcent on ſhore in the Tercitory of Utica, 
which he plundered far and near, took captive great multitudes of people, beſides other 
Booty of all ſorts, and therewith returned ſafe to their Ships, and over to Szcly, arriving at 
Lilybewmn the thirteenth day after he ſail'd from thence. Some of the Priſoners vpon Exami- 
nation gave the following Information, which was forthwith tranſmitted to Levinus the 
Conſul, that he might the better underſtand the preſent poſture of the Aﬀairs of Africk , 
That Maſſiniſla, the Sor of Gala, a moſt warlike young Prince, was at Carthage with five thouſand 
N unidian Horſe, and that other mercenary Souldiers were hired throughout all Africk to be ſent over 
ito Spain ro Aſdrubal, that he with as great an Army as he could poſſibly raiſe, fhould with all 
Expedition march into Italy, and join Annibal ; for that-the Carthaginians concluded would be 
the only hopeful courſe to compleat their Viltory : That moreover there was a mighty Fleet to be E- 
gmipped for vegaining of Sicily, which they believed wonld arrive there very ſuddenly. The Conſul 
communicatirg this Inteli;zgence to the Senate, the Fathers would not detain him till the E- 
teftion-day, but would have him name a Dictator, and preſently be gone to his Province z 
but then a Debate aroſe that took up ſome time; for the Conſvl declared as if he would in 
Sicily nominate ef. Valerins eHeſſala the Admiral for Dictator : but the Fathers denied, 
That a Difator could be created out of Roman Ground, which was terminated by Italy, CM. 
Lacretins the Tribune of the Commons putting it to the Queſtion, the Senate paſs'd ar! Order, 
That the Conſul before he went out of Town ſhould refer it to the Vote of the people in 
their Common Hall, and whom they choſe, he ſhould declare to be Dictator; and if he 
refuſed to propoſe the ſame, the City-Prztor ſhould do it ; and if he alſo declined it, that then 
the Tribunes ſhould propound it to the Commons : which laſt was done ; for the Diftator 
would not refer it to the people, alledging, That it lay altogether in his own power : and 
therefore he forbad the Pretor tomeddle. But the Tribunes fear*d him not, and the Com- 
mons Enacted, That Q. Fulvins, who was then at Cap»a, ſhould be named'Diftator : but the 
Eve before that Aſſembly of the Commons was held , the Conſul ſlips away privately in the 
night for Sicily, and the Senate being thus left in the lurch, were forced to write to Marceline, 
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That he would aſſilt the Commonwealth, thus deſerted by his Collegue, and name the perſon 
Dictator whom the Commons bad made choice of, ſo ©. Fulvins was declared Dictator, 
and purſuant to the ſame Decree of the Commons, Fulvies P, Licinius Craſſus, the Arch- 
Pontiff, his General of the Horſe, | ; 

The Dictator after he was come to Rome, ſent C1, Semproniits Blaſus his Lieutenant from 
Capua to the Army in Taſcany, inſtead of C. Calphurnizs the Pretor, whom by his Letters 
he order'd to go and take upon him the Government of-Capxa; and the Forces there; and 
appointed the day for chuſing Conſuls, but could not then finiſh that affair, by reaſon of a 
difference that happen'd between him and the Tribunes of the Commons ; For the younger 
ſort of the Century, Galeria chancing to have the firſt Vote, nominated ©. Fulvius and 
O. Fabius for Conluls, and all the reſt of the Centuries ſeem'd like to go the ſame way, 
buc the two Arenni Tribunes of the Commons interpoſed, alledging, That it conſiſted nor 
with Civility for one and the ſame man to deſire always to be continued in Office, and a much more 
wuntoward precedent it would be, to chuſe the ſame perſon that held the Elettions ; Therefore if the 
Dittator ſhould ſuffer his name to be put in nomination, they wonld diſſolve the eAſſembly , but if 
ſome other might be propounded in his ſtead, they might proceed; The Diltator juſtified the pro- 
ceedings of the Aſſembly by the Authority of the Senate, and a Decree of the Commons and divers. 
Precedents ; for when Cu, Servilius was Couſul, after Flaminius his Collegue happen'd to be kill'd 
at Thraſimenus, by Authority of the Senate a Bill was proposd , and paſs'd by the (ommons, 
That whilſt the War continued in Italy, the people might chuſe the ſame men Conſuls again, when 
and as often as they ſhould think fit and that he bad many Examples thereof, as in old times 
there was L. Poſthumius Megellus, being Inter-regent, and holding the Elettions, was himſelf cho- 
ſen Conſul with C. Junius Bubulcus, ard of late Q. Fabius, who would never have ſuffer'd his 
Conſulſhip to have been continued, if the ſame had been againſt Law, and not for the good of the 
publick After they had long ſquabled with theſe and the like Speeches, they agreed at 
laſt to refer it to the Senate, who conſidering that the preſent JunCture requir'd old expert 
Commanders, and ſuch as were of molt skill in the Art of War, were not pleas'd thar the 


Ele&tion ſhould be ſtopt; ſo in the end the Tribunes gave way, that they ſhould proceed,” 


where were declared Conſuls, Q. Fabius Maxime the fifth time, and ©. Fulvics Flacews the 
third; Then P:ztors were choſen, L. Veturius Philo, T, Quintins Criſpinus, (*. Hoſtilins Tu- 
bulus, and C. eAurunculeins, which being done, Q. Fulvius gave up his Dictatorſhip. Af 


the end of this Summer, a Carthaginian Fleet of forty Sail, Amilcar Admiral, paſs'd over 


to Sardinia, and at firſt invaded and waſted the Fields of Olbia, but P. Manlins Yolſo the 
Pcztor, making head againſt them there, they ſaid to the other ſide of the Iſle, and for- 
raged the Country of Caralita, and with a booty of all ſorts return'd to Africk, The ſame 
year at Rome ſeveral Prieſts died,and ſome were created to ſucceed them 3 As C. Servilius was 
made Pontiff in the room of T, Oracilins Craſſus, and Tiberins Sempronius Lougw, the Son 
of Tiberius, was made Decemvir for the Sacrifices in the ftead of one of the ſame name, 
but the Son of Caius; M. Marcius the Ring of Sacrificers, departed this Life, and 24, e/A- 
milius Pappns the grand Curio, but none were choſen this year to ſucceed them ; The Cen- 
ſors were L. Veturins Philo, and P, Licinius Craſſus the Arch Pontiffl, which Jatter had nei- 


dher ſerv'd the Office of Conſul nor Pretor, but skip'd from being an Xdile into a Cenſor-- 


ſhip 3 but theſe Cenſors neither made choice of any new Senators, nor did any other pub- 
lick At, L. Yeturius being taken off by death, which cauſed his Collegue Licinius to throw 
up his Office; The ZXdiles of State, L. YVeturius, and P, Licinius Varus, exhibited the Roman 
Games,and held them one day extraordinary z The Plebeian Mdiles, ©. Catins and L. Porcins 
Licinus, ſet up certain orazen Statues in the Temple of Ceres, out of moneys levied by 
Fines, and repreſented very ſtately ſhows and paſtimes, conſidering the poverty of thoſe 
times. Juſt at the end of the year ({ Lelius Scipio's Lieutenant arriv'd at Rome in four and 
thirty days from Tarracorn, and entring the City with ſuch a power of Priſoners, ſet the 
people a running every where to ſee the ſight, the next day being introduced into the Senate 
he acquainted the Houſe, That new Carthage the Metropolis of Spain, was taken in one day, and 
ſeveral Cities recovered, that had revolted, and new ones entred into Alliance with ;, From the 
Priſoners they underſtood in effeft the ſame things as M. Yalerius Meſſala had ſignified in 
his Letters. The thoughts of Aſdrubal's advance into 1raly molt of all diſturb'd the Senate, 
as being ſcarce able to make their Party good againſt Annibal and his Arms; Lelims in a ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the people diſcours'd the ſame things z The Senate Order'd their thanks 
to be return'd to SCipio for- his good ſervice, and that Lzlius ſhould go back again with the 
ſame Ships with all Expedition. I have referr'd the taking of Carthage to this year, though 
I am not ignorant that ſome place the ſame in the year following, but | think it improbable 
that Scipio ſhonld lie idle a whole year in Spain, and perform nothing memorable. 

Fabins the fiſth time, and Fulvixs the third entred into their Conſulſhip the 15. of arch, 
and both were order'd to take care-of /taly, but had particular Provinces, Fabius to be about 
Tarentum , Fulvius in Lucania and amongſt the Bruttians, M. Claudius continued in Com- 
mand, the Prztors caſt Lots for their Provinces, C. Hoſtilins Tubulus bappen'd to have the 
City , L. Yetarius Philo the Foreign Juriſdiction, with the care of the Gauls; T. Quintivs 
Criſpinus, Capua, C. Aurunculeins, Sardinia, The Armies were divided as follows ; to Fut- 
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vius two Legions which .'Yalerins Levinus bad in Sicily z Q. Fabius thoſe that C. Calphurnius 
commanded in Taſeany , and the City-Forces to ſupply their places in Tuſcany , over which 
{ alphurnius was to be Governour ; T. Quintius to have the Army at Caps, that C. Hoſtlins 
ſhould receive from C. Letrorius the Propretor the Forces that lay at Ariminum, e1. Mar- 
celizs to have the fame Souldiers that ſerved him ſo well when he was Conſul ;. to 24. Yale- 
ris with L., Cnioins (being continued 'in Commiſſion in Sicily) the Cannear Troops were 
allotted , and to ſupply the ſame out of the Legions that were left of Cr. Fulvis ; for they 
being rallied together, had been ſent thither by the Conſuls, and for their greater reproach 
Put into the ſame condition with the others. C. Aurunculeiu enjoy'd the ſame Legions in 


, Sardinia as belonged there before to P. Marlius Volſo ;, P. Sulpicins continued over the ſame 


men and Fleet, to have an eye upon eHacedoma. Thirty Sail of Gallies were order'd to be 
ſent out of Sicily to Fabirs the Conſul at Tarentum, the reſt of the Fleet to cruiſe on the Coaſts 
of Africk for Prizes, and eM.V alerine Levinus to go over with them himſelf, or elſe to 
depute either L. Cnicius or 24. Valerius Meſſala to command them. In Spain there was no 
Alteration, ſave only that Scipio and S:ilanus were continued in their Commands not for a 
year, but till ſuch time as they ſhould be recalled. Thus were the Provinces divided , and 
the Forces beſtow'd for this year. 

Whilſt the State was taken up with theſe Aﬀeairs of greater importance, the Aſſembly for 
electing a Grand Curio [or Prieſt of the ſeveral Wards of Rome] in the room of 21, «/#ms- 
lixs reviv'd the old Quarrel. The Patricians [or Nobles] denying that (*. Mamilcns Vitulus 
one of the Candidates ought to be put in Nomination, becauſe he was a Commoner, and 
never any but a Patrician had yet held that Office. The Tribunes referred it to the Senate, 
who gave it in favour of the People ; ſo this was the firſt Commoner in that place. Alſo 
P. Licinius the Chief Pontiff compel}'d C. Yalerins Flaccus to be Inauvgurated Prieſt of Fapiter 
againſt his will, C. Letoris was made a Decemvir in the place of &. Iucinus Scevola decea- 
ſed. The cauſe and occaſion of that enforced Inauguration of a Flamen 1 would willingly 
have paſſed over in ſilence, but that the i}] Name he had , turned afterward to high Repu- 
tation. This Flaccus for his debauch'd and riotous courſe of life in his youth, being 
hated by L. Flaccxs his own Brother , and other Relations, was for that rcaſon choſen Fla- 
men by the Archprieſt to reclaim him; and indeed no fooner was his mind taken up with 
Religious Rites and Ceremonies , but he left off all his Extravagancies, began a new man, 
and thenceforwards there was none of his Age in all the Town better eſteemed of, or more 
beloved both by his own Kindred and Strangers. 

This general Reputation put him on ſuch an aſſurance of his own Worth and Dignity, that 
reſolved to recover the Priviledge of ſitting in the Senate, for many years loſt and diſcon- 
tinued by the inſufficiency and vileneſs of the Flamens ; coming therefore into the Houſe, 
L. Licinius the Prztor commanded him to depart, whereupon he appeal'd to the Tribunes 
of the Commons, aliedging, That he only demanded the ancient Right of the Prieſthood conferr' d 
together with the Sacred Robe and Ivory (oair. The Conſul faid , That a Right was net to be 
grounded upon old muſty Precedents , long ſince obſolete , but on preſent uſage ; for neither in our 
Fatbers nor Grandfathers memory has any Prieſt of Jupiter uſurped thu Clarm : But the Tribunes 
concluded, That though the matter was as it were forgot by the negligence of former Prieſts, yet the 
ſame ought to be 10 prejudice to the Rights anciently and duly belonging to the Office. Which they 
having declared, the Prztor made no further oppoſition , but with great applauſe both of 
the Senators and Commons , he was led into the Houſe, and took his place in the Senate ; 
though all men thought he gain'd that point rather in reſpect to his late change of Manners, 
and preſent ſtriftneſs of Life, than in the right of his Prieſthood. 

The Conſuls before they ſet forwards to their Provinces, levied two City-Legions to 
ſerve for Recruits to compleat the ſeveral Armies. The old City-Army Fulvias the Conſul 
committed to C. Fulvius Flaccus his Brother and Lieutenant , to march them into Tuſcany, 
and bring up the Forces that were there at Rome. And Fabins the Conſul cauſed his Son 
eHaximus to muſter up the reliques of the Fulvian defeat (amounting to three -thouſand 
three hundred thirty ſix) and carry them into Sc:ly to 24. Yalerius the Proconſul, and bring 
thence the two Legions and thirty Gallies allotted him. The ſending them away did nothing 
diminiſh the Garriſons of that Province either in ſtrength or ſhew ; for beſides the two old 
Legions recruited to their full complement ,, he had a Power of Renegado's and Numidiarn 
Deſerters as well Horſe as Foot ; he had likewiſe ſuch of the Szci/rans as had heretofore ſerved 
under Epicides or the Carthaginians, and ſo were become good Souldiers. All which foreign 
Auxiliaries having intermixt with his ſeveral Romer Legions , kept up ſtill the Species of 


two competent Armies, with one of which he commanded Cz:cins to ſecure that part of the 


Iſland which had belonged to King Hiero , and with the other he himſelf quarter'd in thoſe 
Territories which heretofore were divided between the Romans and Carthaginians. He alfo 
provided a Fleet of ſeventy Sail to guard the Coaſts and command the Sea , whilſt he and 
eHutines took a progreſs to view the whole Country, and ſee which was well husbanded, 
and which not, and accordingly commend or chaſtize the Owners ; ſo that by his Care there 
was ſuch plenty of Corn, that they ſent great ſtore of it to Rome, and alſo to Catana, 
whence it might be convey'd to the ſtanding Camp at T arentwm. 


But 
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But the tranſporting of the Souldiers into Sicily (who were for the moſt part Larines 

and other Allies) had very near been the occaſion of a great Inſurre&tionz For the Latrines 
and Confederates in all their Aſſemblies began to grumble, Thar for ten years together they 
had been exhauſted with continual Levies and Taxes; That every year almoſt they recerud ſome 
mighty overthrow ;, » Many ſlain in the field, others conſumed with Diſeaſes; that ſuch of their Ci- 
rizens 4s were liſted for the Romans, were in more danger than ſuch as were taken by the Punicks, 
for the latter are ſent home gratis, but the former, by the Romans, are ſent out of Italy into ba- 
n:ſhment, rather than to warfare, That now for eight years the Army that eſcap'd at Cannz® 
are languiſhing in Sicily, and likg to be in their Graves before the Enemy be beat out of Italy, being 
ſtill ſtrong and flouriſhing. - If no old Souldiers muſt return to their Country, but new ones conts- 
nually Liſted, 1n a ſhort time there will be none left ;, Therefore tis beſt to deny the people of Rome, 
now at preſent, what we- ſhall quickly be forc'd to do whether we will or no, when we are reduc'd to 
the utmoſt poverty and deſolation, That if once the Romans perceive all their «Allies thus reſolv'd, 
they would be more inclined to a Peace with the Carthaginians than hitherto ; for otherwiſe, whilſt 
Annibal was alive, there would never be Peace in Italy, Theſe and the like Speeches paſled in 
their Diets ; There were then thirty Colonies of the people of Rome, and all their Repre- 
ſcntatives being in Town, twelve of them flatly denied the Conſuls, and ſaid they were 
not able any longer to find either Men or Money; The names whereof were theſe, Ardea, 
Nepete, Sutrium, Circeit, Alba, Carſeols, Surſſa, Sora, Setia, Cales, Narnia, and Interamna. 
The Conſals ſtartled at this unexpected blow, hoping to fright them from this lewd reſolu- 
tion, and thinking to do more good by treating them roughly, than by ſmoothing and 
complementing, told them z That they had afſumd the confidence to lay that to the Conſuls, 
which they durſt not for their heads repeat again to the Senate, for it amounted not ſo much to the 
avoiding of the duties of War, as an open revolt from the people of Rome; That therefore their 
beſt way was to repair home to their Principals, and before the thing was taken notice of, conſult 
with them as men that had rather let fall ſome unadviſed words, than that would perſiſt in ſuch a 
dangerous courſe, and let them know, that they had not Capuans, or Tarentines to deal with, but 
Romans, from whence they were deſcended, and ſent into conquer'd places to encreaſe Poſterity, ſo 
that if they bad any Piety, or loving memory for their antient Country, they would take new mea- 
ſures, For their preſent deſjgnments would otherwiſe tend to ſubvert the ſtate of Rome, and make 
Annibal Lord of all ltaly. When the Conſuls one after another had thus ſchooPd them, 
the Agents nothing movy'd with their words, told them, That they knew not what other Mef- 
ſage to carry home, nor could their Senates take new Counſels, having neither men to raiſe , nor 
money to pay them;, The Conſuls finding them thus obſtinate, reported the matter to the 
Senate , which cauſed ſo great a conſternation, that moſt of them thought, it would 
prove the utter ruin of the State ; For other Cologies would follow the Example, and all 
their Allies join .in betraying the City of Rome to Annibal, 

The Conſuls were not wanting to comfort and encourage them, by remonſtrating, That 
the reſt of the Colonies were ſtill firm in their fidelity and duty, and as for theſe Mutineers, 
if there were Embaſſadours ſent to threaten and not entreat them, they would eaſily be re- 
duc'd to revere the Majeſty of the Roman Empire; The Senate leaving it to them to a& as 
they thought moſt fit for the publick, intereſt, having firſt ſounded the inclinations of the other 
Colonies, they cited their Agents before them, and demanded whether they had their Quo- 
ta's of Souldiers ready which had been laid on them ? For eighteen Colonies 24. Sextelens 
an Inhabitant of Frege/l/e made Anſwer ; That both thoſe Souldiers were ready, and if 
there were need of more, they ſhould be levied, and that they would readily perform what- 
ſoever elſe the people of Rome ſhould command or deſire ; For as yet they were able e- 
nough to do, and as for their hearts they were better than their abilities. The Conſuls 
after a ſhort Speech, to ſignify, that they thought 1t not enough to commend them for their 
merits themſelves, unleſs the whole Senate did alſo publickly give them thanks, comman- 
ded them to go along with them into the Council-Houſe, where the Senate having careſs'd 
them with the moſt obliging Language, order'd the Conſuls alſo to carry them to the Com- 
mon-Hall, and there to-make known, as well their former faithful ſervices and favours, as 
theic preſent ſignal good will to the Repnublick; and even now, though ſo many Ages 


paſt, I think it would be an injury to their-deſerved praiſe if I ſhould not particularly re- 


cord their Names; - They were, The Si9nins, Nolans, and Norbans, the Saticulans, Brundu- 
fians, Fregellans, Lucerines, Venuſines, Adrians, Firmans and Ariminians;, and on the Coaſt 
of the other Sea, the Pontians, Peſtans and Coſans; and of the Inland Cities, the Benever- 
tins, eAſermines, Spoletans, Placentines and Cremonians, By the aſliſtance of theſe Colonies 
was the ſtate of Rowe at that juncture ſupported, and far the ſame had the publick thanks 
both of the Senate and People, As for the other twelve Colonies which had refuſed obedi- 
ence, the Lords of the Senate gave expreſs command, that no-notice ſhould be taken of 
them, and that the Conſuls ſhould neither diſpatch nor retain them, nor ſo much as ſpeak 
to them; as eſteeming that ſilent chaſtizement to.comport beſt with the Majeſty of the peo- 
ple of Rome. The Conſuls taking care with all expedition for whatſoever elſe was neceſ- 
fary for the War : It was thought fit to bring forth.the Viceſimary Gold (or twentieth part 


of all the Taxes,) which had been reſerved in the ſecret Treaſury for the laſt —_— of 
airs, 
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bight , earcellus preſied upon his Rear in thoſe plain open grounds, and when he went 


Afﬀairs, being four thouſand pounds weight of Gold, whereof five hundred pounds weight 
was diſtributed to the Conſuls, and to 44. Marcellus and P. Sulpicins the Proconſuls, afid T. 
Vetiwrius the Prator, Governour of Gaul 3 Beſides which, a hundred pounds weight was par- 
ticularly allotted to Fabius the Conſt, to be carried to the Garriſon in the Caſtle at Taren- 
tum; the reſt was employed in Cloths for the Army that carried on the War in Spain, with 
ſo-much reputation to thetnſelves, and their Generale 

. Before the Confuls took the Field it was alſo reſolved, that certain Prodigies ſhould be 
expiated : For in the Alban Mount ,. the Sratue of Jupiter was blaſted with Lightning , and a 
Tree near the Temple, as alſo the Lake Hoſtia , the Wall of Capua, the Temple of Fortune, and 
the Wall and Gate of Sinueſla : Some alſo reported, That a Fountain at Alba ran Blood, and 
at Rome within the Sanctuary of the Temple of Fors Fortuna a little Image that ſtood on her 
Coronet, fell down of its own accord from the Head of the Goddeſs into her hands ; and 
*twas very well known, that at Privernwun an Ox ſpoke, and a Vultur flew into a Shop in 
the Market-place when it was full of people z and at Simeſſa was born a Child of doubtful 
Sex, or both Male and Female, commonly called an Androgynos [or Man-woman? as for 
the molt part Greek words admit an eaſier Compoſition than Latine; as alſo that ic rain'd 
Milk, and a Child born with an Elephants Head : fatisfation for theſe fearful Tokens were 
made by the greater Sacrifices, a ſolemn Proceffion to all Shrines, and publick Supplica- 
tions held all day long; and that C. Hoſtzlins the Prztor ſhonld ſet out the Games in Honour 
of eApolle, as of late they had been vowed and promiſed. In thoſe days ©. Fulvins the Con- 
ſul held the EleCtion for chuſing of Cenfors, who happen'd to be both Perions that bad not 
yet been Conſuls, viz. ed. Cornelins Cethegus and P, Sempronius Tuditanus, They by Au- 
thority of the Senate obtain'd an Act of the Commons, enabling them to let to Farm the 
Lands of Campania ; but in their Review of the Senate a Controverfie happen'd, for where- 
as by Lot it fell to Sempromius's ſhare to nominate who ſhould be Chair-man or Preſident of 
the Senate, Cornelius alledged , That by ancient Cuſtom the ſame belonged to ſuch perſon 
as had firſt born the Office of Cenſor now ſurviving, who was Marlins Torquatus : Sempronius 
on the other ſide inſiſted , That as the Gods had by Lot beſtow'd the Priviledge upon him, and 
empower d bim to chuſe whom he pleaſed , ſo he would freely make uſe thereof according to the beſt 
of his Tudgment , and was reſolved to chuſe Q_Fabius Maximus, the moſt worthy man in Rome, 
even Annibal himſelf being Fudge ;, who at laſt was eſtabliſh'd therein, and then the reſt of 
the Senate was called over , eight perſons only being caſhier'd, amongſt whom was L. Ce- 
cilius Metellus the ſcandalous Author of abandoning Jtaly after the defeat at Carne z; which 
offence was likewiſe taken notice of in the Review ot Kaights and Gentlemen ;z but very 
few they were that fell under that Brand, in compariſon of thoſe, who being in the Carman 
Legions, had their Horſes taken from them , whereunto for further puniſhment was added, 
That ſo many of them as had ſerved on publick Horſes, allowed by the City, ſhould not 
be admitted to reckon the time palt into their military Service, but were obliged to continue 
the Wars ten years forward, and find themſelves Horſes. They alſo diſcovered abun- 
dance of perſons who were bound to ferve on Horſe-back, and being above ſeventeen years 
of Age, had neglected it: allwhom they degraded, and made liable to common Contribu- 
tions. After this they bargain'd by the great for rebuilding the ſeven Shops, the Fiſh- 
ſhambles and Royal Gallery burnt down by the late Fire, 

All things requiſite being thus diſpatch'd at Rome, the Conſuls took the Field ; Falvins ad- 
vancing firſt to Capua, whom Fabins following a few days aſter , having by word of mouth 
preſſed his Collegue , and by Letters XMarcellxs, to attacque Arnnibal briskly , and hold him 
in play, whilſt he aſſaulted Tareztwm ; for it once that City were taken, and the Enemy 
expelled , he would have no place of ſafety to hide his head in, nor hopes of ſtaying much 
longer in /raly. He alſo diſpatch'd an Expreſs to Rheginm to the Governour of that Garri- 
ſon conſiſting of eight thouſand men, poſted there by Levinus the Conſul againſt the Brut- 
t:4ns , molt of them brought over, as aforeſaid, from Agathyrna in Sicily , being people 
enur'd to live by Spoil and Rapine, to whom were added a multitude of Deſerters that 
daily came in from the Brurtians , altogether their Matches, for audaciouſneſs and Poverty 
teady tocngage in any deſperate Adventure, This Squadron of Ruffians were order'd firſt 
to forrage the Bruttians Territories, and next to attacque the City Canlonia, both which 
they did not only ſtoutly , but greedily execute, and having chaſed away the Peaſants, 
ſtorm*d that Town. earcellus both encourag'd by the Conſuls Letters, and a good opi- 
nion he had of himſelf, that none of all the Romar Captains was better able to match .A4- 
zibal, aſſoon as the ſeaſon yielded any Forrage for his Horſe, took the Field , and advanced 
cowards Anmbal who then lay quarter'd near Gannyſum , ſolliciting that City to a Revolt, 
but underſtanding of Afarcellus's approach , diſlodged from thence ; and becauſe that was 
an open Champaign Country , ſought out places more proper for an Ambuſcade : Aarcellus 
purſued him cloſe at heels, and ſtill encamped hard by him , and always had no ſooner en- 
trench'd , but drew out and offer'd Battel ; but the other would only engage with ſmall 
Parties of Horſe, or light-arm'd Foot in Skirmiſhes, not willing to cun the riſque of a pitch'd 
Field; yet at length he was drawn to it in ſpight of his teeth : For as he march'd away by 
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to encamp, fell upon his Pioneers, and would not ſuffer them to finiſh their Entrenchments, 
whereby they were neceſlitated to a Battel, and fought with Banners diſplay'd and all their 
Forces, but being towards night parted with equal Fortune, making ſhift to fortifie them- 
ſelves as well as they could at a very little diſtance z next morning by break of day <Har- 
cellus drew up , nor did Arnibal decline the Encounter , having firſt with a large Harangue 
encouraged his men, That not forgetting Thraſimenus and Cannz they would now chaſtize 
the Enemies inſolence , for they ſaw how he brav'd them , and would neither let them march nor en- 
camp in quiet , nor gave them any time to breathe or look about them; That every morning the 
Roman eLrmy mas as ſure to ſtare them in the face as the Sun; but if in one ſmart bout they 
would but ſoundly let him blood, they would no more be peſter'd with his daring importunities; 
Heartned with theſe Encouragements, and withal vext at the Romans continual teazing 
them, they charg'd very fiercely upon them ; two hours and above the Fight had laſted, 
when the Roman: right Wing and extraordinary Troops of the Allies gave ground ; which 
Marcellus perceiving, orders the eighteenth Legion to come up to the Front, but whilſt the 
former trembling retreat, and the latter but ſlowly advance, the whole Army was diſorder'd, 
and by and by fear overpowering ſhame, turn'd their backs. There fell in the Battel and 
Purſuit two thouſand ſeven hundred Citizens and Allies, whereof four Roman Centurions, 
two Colonels, 2. Licinins and M. Fulvius, four Standards loſt in the right Wing that fled 
firſt, and two in that Legion that was deſign'd to relieve them. - 

e Warcellas, after they were got into their Camp, ratled up his Souldiers with ſuch a ſharp 
and reproachful Speech , that it was more grievous to them than all the fatigues and dan- 
gers of that unfortunate day. 7 am (quoth he) however bound to render all the praiſes and 
thanks I can, in ſuch a ſhameful Funitare , to the Immortal Gods, that they ſuffer'd not the vitto- 
rious Enemy who drove you like ſo many trembling ſheep to your Works, to ſtorm your (amp like- 
wiſe : For undowbtedly you would have abandon'd your Rampier and Tents with the ſame (owardize 
as you quitted the Field; what fooliſh dread is this that has poſſeſs'd you ? Can you ſo ſoon ſtrange- 
ly forget who they are you engage with ? Even the very ſame in beating whom and purſning them 
after they were routed, you Sent all the laſt Summer z whom of late flying night and day, you have 
ſo often challeng'd to a Battel? Whom in all Skirmiſhes you perpetually have worſted., whom but 
yeſterday you would neither ſuſfer to march, nor encamp ? But I will wave that which you may boaſt 


| of, and mention only that which ought to make you eternally bluſh, but yeſterday you grappled with 


them on even Terms ; and what 1 wonder has laſt night or this morning weakned you, or ſtrength- 
ned them ? Methinks I do not behold my own old Souldiers, I do not, ſure 1 do not, talk to Romans, 
your Bodies and Arms are the ſame ;, bus if you had had the ſame Spirits, the ſame Souls , would 
you ever ſo baſely have ſhew'd your Enemies your backs ? and ſuffer'd them to take away here the 
Colours of a Company , and there the Standard of a Regiment ? Hitherto they would only boaſt that 
they had cut off ſome Roman Legions, you are the firſt that this day have given them an opportunity 
to glory of baving put our Armies to the Run, This ſmart Diſcourſe touch'd the tendereſt part 
of their Souls , and with a general Ccy they begg'd he would forgive them this days misfortune, 
and try when he pleaſed another time their Courage. Nay, Sirs, ſays he, quickly will I try it; to 
morrow ſhall you into the Field again , that you may, being Conqueronrs, obtain that pardon, which 
whilſt vanquiſht, you do not deſerve. Thoſe Troops which had loſt their Colours he order'd 
ſhould have only Barley inſtead of Wheat for their Proviſions, and cauſed the Centurions 
of each of thoſe particular Companies to have their Swords taken from them. And com- 
manded the whole Army, Horſe and Foot, to be ready next morning z ſo the Aſſembly was 
diſmiſſed, not one of them but acknowledging that they were molt juſtly reproach'd, and that 
there was not a man in the whole Army, beſides the General himſelf, but was bound to make 
amends either with his own death , or the gaining of a notable Victory. Next day they 
were all ready in their Armour early, and the General commended their forwardneſs, de- 
claring, That thoſe who fled firſt yeſterday and loſt their Banners, ſhould now go on in the 
Forlorn-hope, and that he did ſtrictly charge all and every of them to fight ſo manfully as 
to overcome, and be ſare that the News of yeſterdays Overthrow arriv'd not at Rome before 
that of their this days Viftory, After which he bid them refreſh themſelves with ſome 
Victuals , that they might not faint, if the Battel ſhould happen to prove tedious, with 
which his Souldiers hearts being much chear'd up, they couragiouſly march'd into the 
Field. 

Which when A-nibal had notice of , Look you, ſays he , what an Enemy have we to deal 
with ! who neither will endure good or ili Fortune z but if they proſper , puſh on their Vittories, and 
even when vanquiſht renews the Diſpute with their Conquerours, Then he order'd the Trumpet 
to ſound and drew up in Battalia, The Fight was more ſharp and furious on each fide than 
the day before, the Punicks ſtriving to maintain their yeſterdays Honour, and the Romans 
to wipe off that ſhame ; The left Wing of the Romans and thoſe Squadrons that loſt their Co- 
lours fought in the Vanguard , and the twentieth Legion was marſhal'd in the right Wing, 
L. Cornelius Lentulus and C. Claudius Nero commanding them reſpectively, whilſt Marcellus 
by his Preſence and Encouragement confirm'd the main Battel. On Annibals ſide the Spa- 
niards had the Vanguard, and indeed were the very flower of his Army ; but the Fighr re- 
maining for a great while doubtful , Annibal orders his Elephants to be led up to _ 
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hoping they mighr affright and diſorder the Enemy ; and indeed, at firſt they did ſomewhat 
confound their Ranks, ſo as partly by trampling them under foot, and partly by diſperſing 
them, they had on one part laid naked the main Body ; and greater had the flight been, bur 
that C. Decinicus Flavus, a Colonel, ſnatching up a Standard from the firſt Band of the Ha- 
ftati, commanded all that Company to follow him, leading them up to the place where thoſe 
ſtrange Beaſts made the greateſt havock, and bid them throw their Darts as faſt as they could 
at them ; which being ſo near, did certain Execution againſt Beaſts of ſo great a Bulk, and 
ſtanding ſo thick : And though all were not wounded, yet thoſe that were (ſo uncertain is 
their nature to thoſe that uſe them) running backwards, turned the reſt ; and now not only 
that ſingle Band, but every Souldier that could get up, pelted them with Javelins, whereby 
the Elephants ran more fiercely on their own Party, and overthrew more of them than be- 
fore they had of the Enemy, by how much fear gave them now a greater Spur than the con- 
duct of thoſe that managed them ; ſo they having put the Punicks Front into confuſion, the - 
Roman Foot preſs on, and with little difficulty put them to the Rout 3 then Marcellus ſends 
in his Horſe to purſue them, who beat them into their Camp z into which they could not get 
without extreme difficulty : for two Elephants falling down juſt at the Gate had ſtopt it up, 
ſo that the Souldiers were forced to clamber over the Trench and Rampire z which occaſion- 
ed the greateſt ſlaughter, there being in all kill'd eight thouſand men, and five Elephants; -yet 
prov'd it notan unbloody Victory to the Romans, for they loſt almoſt ſeventeen hundred of the 
two Legions, and above thirteen hundred of their Allies. Anmbal next night march'd off; 
eHarcellus would have followed him, but could not for the multitude of his wounded men. 

The Scouts brought word next day, That Annibal was making towards the. Bruttsans 

Country. 

XVII, About the ſame time the Hirpins, Lucans, and Yolſcians, delivering vp thoſe Garriſons of 
Anmbal's which they had in their Countries, ſurrendred themſelves to £2. Fulvius the Conſul, 
who received them graciouſly, only rebuking them in words for their paſt miſdemeanours , | 
to the Bruttians alſo was propoſed the like hopes of pardon, when two Brothers, Yibsus and | 
Pattins, the nobleſt men of that Nation, came to deſire Terms for them. Q2_Fabivs the Con- 7 
ſul had taken the Town e./anduria amoneglt the Salentines by force , where were taken near | 
four thouſand people, and other good Booty. Thence he march'd to Tarentum, and en- 
camped juſt by the mouth of the Haven. Thoſe Ships which Livius had to convoy Proviſions, 

. he partly filPd with Engines for Battery , and partly with Artillery, Stones and all kind of 
Darts ; and ſo likewiſe the Ships of Burthen, as well as the Gallies, were employ*d, ſome to 
bring Machines and Scaling Ladders to the Walls, and others Souldiers at a diſtance to pelt 
the Defendants : For they were Maſters of the Sea, the Punick Fleet being ſail'd to Corcyra, 
when firſt King Philip attacqu'd the etolians. In the Bruttzans Conntry, thoſe that were be- 
ſieging of Caulonia, fearing upon Anmbat's advance that way to be- ſurpriſed, retired to a 
little Hill ſafe for the preſent, but otherwiſe void of all relief ; but Fab:us at the Siege of 
Tarentum was by a trifling accident aſliſted to atchieve the taking of that Town of ſo great 
importance ; eAnmbal had poſted there a Garriſon of Bruttsans, whoſe Commander was 
fallen in love with a ſmall Baggage that had a Brother in the Roman Army, who being ad- 
vertized by his Siſter of the Intriegue ſhe had with this conſiderable Stranger, did not deſpair 
but by her means he might work him to betray the City ; and acquainted the Conſul with 
his hopes, who judging it not altogether vain, permits him as a Deſerter to fly into Tarentum, - 
and by his Siſters means being ingratiated with the Governour, pump'd him firſt at a di- | 
ſtance, and then ſeeing the weakneſs of the man, wheedled him by Female endearments to 
betray the place he was appointed to guard, The whole contrivance being adjuſted, the : 
Souldier in the night is privately ſent out of the City, and paſles between the Guards back to ls 
the Conſul, acquainting him with their Agreement z who thereupon in the beginning of the f 
Night giving a Signal to thoſe in the Caſtle, and who had the Guard of the Haven, himſelf 
in perſon fetching a compaſs about, gets privately to the Eaſt-ſide of the City ; then pre- 
ſently does the Trumpet at once ſound from the Caſtle, and from the Port, and from the 
Ships that lay in the open Sea, and every where there was a mighty clamour and tumult where 
there was leaſt of dangerz the Conſul in the mean time keeping his men all ſtill and quiet g 
ſo that Democrates, formerly Admiral, who then happened to have the Guard of that Quar- 
ter, finding all buſht near him, and ſuch a noiſe in other places as if the City were already 
taken, fearing leſt whilſt he lingered there, the Conſul ſhould break into the Town, leads 
his Forces towards the Caſtle, whence proceeded the moſt frightful clamour, Fabis having 
waited as long as he thought fit, and by the late ſilence (for before every Body was crying, 
To Arms ! To Arms! ) that the Guards on that ſide were drawn off, orders bis Scaling Lad- 
ders to be ſect up to that part of the Wall where he was informed the Bruttians kept Guard , 
which they eaſily mounted, the Bruttians receiving and helping them : and fo deſcended into 
the City, broke open the next Gate that all their Party might enter z and much about break 
of day, with mighty hallowing and whooping, but no oppoſition, marched to the Market- | 
place ; when thoſe that were engaged apainſt the Caſtle, and at the Port began to turn and 
make head againſt them, h | 
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In the Court- Yard of the Forum they were ſomewhat oppoſed , but rather briskly, than XVII1I; 4 
for any continuance : The Tarentines were neither in Courage, nor Arms, nor skill, noc 
yet in vigour and ſtrength of Body equal to the Romans : Therefore as ſoon as they had dif- 
charg'd their Darts, almoſt before they came to handy. gripes, they betook themſelves to 
their heels, and through By-Allies which they were well acquainted with, and their Friends 
Houſes, ſhifted for themſelves; but two of their Commanders, Nico and Democrates fight- 
ing [toutly were ſlain. Philomenus who was Author of their Revolt to eAnnibal, was ſeen 
riding full ſpeed ont of the Batte], and afterwards his Horſe found alone, but his Body 
never heard of, it being commonly believ'd, that he was flung off headlong into an open 
Well; As for ({arthalo the Captain of the Panick Garriſon, having flung down his Arms, 
as he was coming to the General with a long ſtory of his Fathers kindneſs to the Rgmans and 
his own, a common Souldier meeting him, knockt him o* th* head; The Carthaginians 
and 7 arentines arm'd, and unarm'd, were equally put to the Sword, and not a few of the 
Bruttians too, whether by miſtake, or on the old grudge againſt them, as being the firſt 
that join'd with Azzibal, or to extinguiſh the report of Treachery, that Tarenmum might 
ſeem rather regain'd by pure valour. The ſlaughter being pretty well over, they fell to 
the ſpoil ; there are ſaid to have been thirty thouſand Slaves taken here, a vaſt deal of Plate 
and ready money z eight hundred and ſeven pounds weight of Gold, and Statues and cu- 
rious Pictures almoſt equal to thoſe of Syracuſe; but Fabius abſtain'd from that kind of 
Pillage, with a greater Gallantry than Marcellus ; for when his Secretary askt him, What 
ſhould be done with the Statues ? (valt Images they were of the Gods drawn in Armour) Pre- 
thee , ſayes he, let us leave the Tarentines therr angry Gods ; The Wall that ſeparated the 
City from the Caſtle was diſmantled and thrown down. In the interim, Anzibal having 
taken thoſe upon rendition that lay before Caulonia, hearing that Tarentum was inveſted, has 
ſten'd night and day to relieve it, but on his march receiving advice of its being taken, 2 ay 
then, quoth he, The Romans have their Annibal too, and by the ſame Art as we took, Tarentum, 
we have loſt it, yet that he might not ſeem for fear to turn back, he Encamp'd where he 
heard the news, five miles off that City ; and after 4 ſhort ſtay, betook himſelf to eta- 
| pont, whence he ſent two young Gentlemen with Letters, in the name of the chief people of 
3 that Town, to Fabius at Tarentum, offering, That if he would paſs by what was paſt, they would 
ſurrender both the City and Punick Garriſon into his hands; To which Fabins giving Credit, 
aſſigns a day when he would appear before the Town, and return'd Anſwers to thoſe chief 
Citizens, which were carried to Arnibal; who not a little jocund that he ſhould out-wit 
even Fabixs himſelf, plants his Ambuſcades not far from Metapont ; but Fabius taking the 
Auſpices before he march'd from Tarentum, found them once, and a ſecond time, not at all 
propitious; and when he Sacrificed, the Soothſayer warn'd him to have a care of ſome trick, 
from the Enemy, The Metapontines ſeeing he kept not his day, ſent freſh Meſſengers to in- 
quire why he delay'd? who being ſeiz'd and threatned , for fear of torture, diſcovered 
the whole intrigue. 

In the beginning of this Summer P. Scipio in Sparn having ſpent the whole Winter in XIX; 
gaining the hearts of the barbarous people, partly by Preſents, and partly by releaſing their 
Hoſtages and Priſoners; one Edeſco a famous Captain of the Spaniards came in to him; His 
Wife and Children were in the Romans Cuſtody , but beſides that, there was another, I 
; know not what fatal inclination almoſt through all Spasz that led their minds to ſide with the 
Z Romans againlit the (arthaginians;, which alto occaſion'd Indrbilss and e Handonius (without 
: diſpute the greateſt perſon in Spain) with all their Dependants, to retire from A/drubal, 
and poſſeſs themſelves of the Mountains lying over his Camp, whence they might eaſily 
© correſpond with the Romans, Aſdrubal perceiving the Enemy to encreaſe in ſtrength, and 
by himſelf by like inſenſible degrees to grow weaker, and that if he did not attempt ſome- 
thing extraordinary, all would be loſt, reſolv*d to fight with the firſt opportunity, To 
which Scipio was no leſs forwards, both from the hopes his late ſucceſs had given him, as alſo 

cauſe he was willing to engage rather with one of them firſt, before their three Armies 
were join'd, However leſt he ſhould be hamper'd with them all at once, he had augmen- 
ted his Forces, for ſeeing there was no uſe for the Fleet, no Enemy appearing upon the Sea- 
Coaſt, he laid up all the Ships at Tarricor, and added the Seamen to his Land Forces, and 
Arms enough he had taken at Carthage, or at leaſt made by the Artificers aſterwards. With 
theſe Forces Scipio early in the Spring march'd from Tarracon (for by that time Lelins was 
return'd from Rome, without whom he would undertake no grand Expedition) and march'd 
towards the Enemy. His paſſage was all calm, and every Nation as they paſs'd, courte- 
onſly receiv'd them, and amonglt the reſt, 72dibilis and Mandoninus met him with their For- 
ces. Indibilis ſpoke for them both, but not at all like a Barbarian, fooliſhly and unwarily, 
but with a modeſt gravity, and rather as excuſing his revolt as neceſſary, than boaſting of 
it as undertaken ar the firſt opportunity ; For (he ſaid) he knew right well, that the very 
name of a Deſerter was no leſs odzous to thoſe they leave, than ſuſpetted amongſt thoſe with whom 
they joins, nor could he blame thoſe that did ſo,if it were not the bare name,but the double dealing that S 
occaſion'd it ; Then he enumerated as large his good ſervices for the Carthaginians, and or the 
other ſide their Avarice, Pride and all kind of injuries to him and his Countrymen; ſo that hitherto 
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they had only had his body, but his mind was long ſince there where right and faith were obſerv'd ; 
juſt as thoſe fly to the proteFiion of the Gods, who no longer are able to endure the violences and in- 
Juſtice of men; That all he deſired was, that his coming over, might neither be reckon'd a Crime, 
nor an Honour, but as from that day they found him, ſo and no otherwiſe they would value him. 
Scipio made Anſwer, That in truth he would do ſo , nor could be count thoſe Fugitives who judg'd 
themſelves not boind to that Alliance where nothing was inviolable, nor any duty regarded, either 
towards God or Man. Then were brought forth their Wives and Children, who were re- 
ceived with mutual tears of joy, and for that day they were conducted to their Lodgings;z 
The next Morning they concluded the particulars of their Treaty, and then were for the 
preſent diſmiſs'd to gather together their Forces, with whom returning, they thencefor- 
wards quarter'd in the ſame Camp with the Romans, until, by their guidance, they came up 
with the Enemy, : 

The Carthaginian Army which lay next them, was that of 4ſdrabal near the City Betula 
before his Camp there were Out-Guards of Horſe, on whom the Roman Van-Couriers, 
though weary with their march, before ever they choſe their ground to encamp on, did as 
it were in contempt, make ſo brisk a charge, as eaſily ſhew'd what heart there was in both 
Parties; for the Carthaginian Troops fled in confuſion to their Camp, and the Romans ad- 
vanc'd their Standards almoſt up to the very Ports; and ſo that day their Stomachs being 
only whetted for a Battel, they pitcht their Tents. In the night nai? retreated his 
Forces to'a Mount, which on the top had a good large Plain, a River on his Rear, and in 
the Front as well as on both ſides, a ſteep Bank there lay under this Hill-top another Plain 
lower than the other, which was alſo encloſed with a like high-bank, as difficult for aſſent 
as the former; into which, Aſdrubal the next day, when he ſaw the Enemy reſolv'd to 
fight him, ſent down his Numidian Horſe Slingers and Africans. Scipio riding about through 
the ſeveral Squadrons and Regiments, ſhew'd them the Enemy 3 You ſee (quoth he) their 
hearts already miſpive them, they deſpair before hand to fight on even ground, but take the advan- 
tage of Hills and Banks, and *tis only in confidence of the place, rather than any aſſurance they have 
in their Arms or their Courage, that they adventure to ſtand before you; but you remember Car- 
thage had Walls far higher than yonder Mounds and Banks, and yet the Roman Souldiers quickly 
mounted and got over them; and ſuffer 'd neither Hills, nor Forts,. nor the'Sea it ſelf to reſiſt the 
fury of their approaches;, Thoſe altitudes the Enemy have poſted themſelves upon, will only do them 
this ſervice, that they may run away down Hill , but even there too, 1 trow, 1 ſhall lay a block in 
their way. For preſently he order'd two Regiments forth, one to keep the Streights of the 
Valley through which the River runs, the other to ſeize the Road that leads from the City 
by the winding ſide of the Hill into the Fields; Himſelf led on the Van Couriers, who 
yeſterday beat off the Enemies Horſe-Guards, towards their Light arm'd Squadrons that 
ſtood on neither brow of the Hill, at firſt they were to paſs over a rough uneven ground, 
and met with no difficulty but that of the way it ſelf ; but no ſooner were they got within 
reach, but a mighty ſtorm of all ſorts of Darts, and other Weapons, came down thun- 
dering upon them as thick as Hail; who anſwer'd them again with a ſhowre of Stones, 
wherewith the ground being all over-ſpread, it ſerved them very conveniently for Ammnni- 
tion, and at this ſport the Snapſack Boys, Lackies, and other riff-raff that followed the Camp, 
being mixt amongſt the Souldiers, were as buſy as the beſt; the truth, is the aſcent of it 
ſelf was very difficult, and much more when they were ſo pelted, and as it were over- 
whelm'd with Darts and Stones, yet being enur'd, as they were, to climbe Walls, and reſo- 
lately bent on the ſervice, the foremoſt Ranks did at laſt reach the top; where having 
once got plain ground, and ſure footing, they found the Enemy, who were light and nim- 
ble, to run here and there, and ſhift well enough for themſelves, as long as they charg'd at 
a diſtance, not able to ſtand their ground in a cloſe Engagement hand to hand, but eaſily 
beat back upon their main body that ſtood on the upper Hill; whither Scipio having order'd 
this Vitorious Party to follow them, divided the reſt of his Forces with Lelins, command. 
ing him with one Brigade to march abont on the right hand of the Hill, and ſeek the eaſieſt 
place to get up at, whilſt he himſelf, with the other, takes the left hand way, and fetching 


a ſmall compaſs fell in pell-mell, and charg'd the Enemy on the Flank; This ſomewhat 


diſcompos'd their Front, being apt upon the ſudden ſhout and alarm to turn their Wings and 
Ranks that way ; but whilſt they were in this hurry, to confound them quite, Lelins was 
got up, and whilſt they retreat to keep him off, and prevent their being wounded in the 
Rear, their Front is weakned and broken, and ſo gave the Romans of the middle Battel 
opportunity alſo to break in, which they conld never have done (conſidering the diſadvan- 
tage of the ſteep Bank) as long as the Enemies Ranks ſtood firm, and the Elephants in their 
Fore-front ; but now great ſlaughter was made on all ſides, and eſpecially by Scipio, who 
charged through the Enemies (they being as good as naked) from the right Wing to the 
left ; tor had they any opportunity to eſcape, for Roman Guards had beſet the paſſages both 
on the right band and theeft, and as for the Gate of the Camp, their General and chief 
Officers flying that way, had'ſtopt it up, and the Elephants were thereabouts, whom being 
now frighted, they feared no leſs than the Enemy ; fo that there were ſlain eight thouſand 
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eAſdrubal who before the Conflict had ſecur'd his Money, ſent the Elephants before, and XXI. 
having rallied as many as he could of thoſe that eſcaped out of the Camp, made haſte along 
the River T agus towards the Pyrenean Mountains z Scipio being Maſter of the Enemies Camp, 
gave all the Booty to his Souldiers, except ſuch Priſoners as were of Free-born condition. 
When the Catalogue was brought in of thoſe that were taken , he found they were ten thou- 
ſand Footmen and two thouſand Horſe ; of whom ſuch as were Spaniards he freely releaſed 
and ſent home ; but the Africans the Treaſurer was order'd to ſell for Slaves : Then the whole 
multitude of Spaniards as well thoſe that had before yielded themſelves, as thoſe who were 
; yelterday taken Priſoners , applauding his Clemency and Nobleneſs , with a general- ſhour 
; ſaluted him by the Title of King ; whereupon cauſing the Cryer to make filence, he told 
: them, That he took the Title of Imperator [General or Commander} whereby his Souldiers called 
him, to be the greateſt of all others, As for the Stile of King, although in other places it be moſt 
| Honourable, at Rome «tr was odious and not endured, however if they meant to expreſs the braveſt 
q Qualities by that appellation , they ſhould find he had a mind truly Royal , but deſired them to be 
| content ſilently to judge jo, and refrain uſing the word, The Barbarians were nat ſo ſtupid as 
| not to be ſenſible of this Grandeur of Miad , that he ſhould as it were look down from ſome 

greater Elevation and Scorn, upon that glittering Title which aſtoniſhes all other Mortals with 
its Charms. Then he made ſeveral Preſents to the Princes and Grandees of Spain, and out of 
abundance of Horſes that were taken, deſired /zdibil;s to chuſe out three hundred, and take 
them for his own. The Treaſurer going to ſell the Africans according to Order, found 
amongſt them a Youth of a moſt comely Perſonage and charming Countenance, and under- 
ſtanding that he was of Royal Deſcent, carried him before Scipio ; who asking him who 
and of what Country he was, and how he came in the Army being ſo young ? 1 am (anſwers 
he, with tears ſtanding in his eyes) « Numidian , and in my own Country they call me Maſſiva 3 
being left an Orphan by my Father , I was bred in the Court of Gala a King of the Numidians my 
; Grandfather by the Mothers ſide. When my Uncle Maſiniſſa came over lately with a Body of 
| Horſe to aid the Carthaginians, / attended bim into Spain 3 but never was in any Battel before, 
being by him forbidden, becauſe of my youth ; but that day they were to fight with the Romans, I 
unknown to my Uncle, got an Horſe and Arms , and went into the Field, where my Horſe falling, 
flung me down headlong , and ſo it was my fortune to be taken by the Romans. Scipio bid them 
ſet him by , and proceeded with the Aﬀairs before him, which being diſpatch'd , he de- 
ſcending from the Tribunal, took the Lad with him into his Pavilion, and ask'd him, If he 
were willing to be ſent back to his Uncle Maſiniſſa ? He reply*d with tears of Joy, Ay, with all 
my beart ; whereupon the General gave him a Gold Ring, an Embroider'd Robe, a Spaniſh 
Caſſock with a Gold Button, and a good Horſe and Furniture, ordering a Convoy of Horſe 
to wait on him as far as he pleaſed, and ſo diſmiſſed him. 

After this a Council of War was held, and ſome adviſed to purſue Aſdrubal with all di- XX11. 
ligence and expedition 3 but Scipio reckoning that hazardous, leſt then «ago and the other 
eAſdrubal ſhould join Forces with-him , was content to ſend a Party to keep the Paſs on the 
Pyrenean Mountain , and himſelf reſolved to ſpend the reſt of the Summer in receiving the 
Submiſſions of other States of Spain. As he was on his Return to Taricor, and paſſed the 
Foreſt of Caſtulo. The other two Punick, Generals, eAſarubal the Son of Giſgo, and Mags 
came out of the further Sp4iz to Aſdrubal, too late for help, he being already defeated , but 
yet very ſeaſonable to conſult with rouching managing the War for the future, They con- 
ferr'd together how the Spaniards in each Province ſtood affefted ? Aſarubal the Son of Giſgo 
only was of Opinion , That the farther part of Spain towards Cales and the Ocean Sea , were al- 
rogether unacquainted with the Romans , and faithful to the Carthaginian Intereſt ; but both 
Mago and the other Aſdrubal agreed, That Scipio by his Courteſie had won all their Aﬀeitions, 
both States and private Perſons ; and that there would be no end of Deſerting and R gvolts till all 
the Spaniſh Souldiers were either remoy'd to the farther parts of that Country, or carried into Gaul 
:n Italy ; That if the Senate of Carthage had not granted ſuch a Commiſſion, yet of neceſſity 
Aſdrubal muſt into Italy , not only becauſe there was the Head of the War, and on which depended 
the main Chance, but alſo that thereby he might draw all the Spaniards far enough from the Fame 
of Scipio. efnd ſince his Army , what with running over to the Enemy, and what with the late 
Overthrow , was much diminiſhed , the ſame muſt be recruited not only with as many Spaniards as 
could be levied , but alſo that Mago , delivering his Army to Aſdrubal che Son of Gilgo , ſhould 
croſs the Seas unto the Iſles of Majorca and Minorca with a conſiderable Summ of Money to hire 
Auxiliaries ; That Aſdrubal the Son of Giſgo ſhould march away with the Army into Portugal, 
and not hazard a Battel with the Romans z That. out of the Cavalry there ſhould be a draught 
made of the beſt Troops to the number of three thouſand, who ſhould ſerve under Maſiniſſa as a fly- 
ing Army to aſſiſt their Allies in the nearer Spain , and forrage the Enemies Towns and Fields. 
And ſo the ſeveral Generals parted to put theſe Reſolutions in practice, This being the 
ſumm of what paſſed in Spars this year, At Rome Scipio's Fame daily increaſed, and Fabins, 
| though he won Tarentum rather by Craft than Valour , yet had much Honour paid him for 
| that Service. The Name of Fulvius began to grow dull, and earcellus lay under ſome 
reproach, not ſo much for that at firſt he was worſted , as for that before the Summer was 
half over he had as it were taken up his Winter-Quarters at Yeruſia, whilſt Anmbal was 
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ranging at his pleaſure through /ralyz the truth is, C. Publicius Bibulys a Tribune of the peo- 
Ple was his Enemy ; and:from the firſt Battel which proved unfavourable, he had endeavoured 
to render Clandixs infamous and odiousto the Commons, and was contriving a Bill for taking 
away his Commiſſion : But Aarcelis's Friends and Relations prevail'd, That, leaving the 
Army with his Lieutenant, he might come to Kowe in perſon, to clear himſelf of what was 
objected, and thatthey would not proceed in his abſence to abrogate his Command, And 
it happened, that about one andthe fame time, e Harcelus came to Town, to wipe off theſe 
aſperſions, and Q. Fulvius the Conſul upon occaſion of holding the Elections. | 

The Queſtion touching the continuance or taking away of Marcelius's Command was agi- 
tated in the Flaminian Cercus with a vaſt concourſe of people of all Degrees; the Tribune 
not only accuſed him, but the Nobility in general, That by their fraudulent prattices and dilatory 
proceedings, Annibal hed now for ten years continued Italy, as if it were his proper Province, and 
ſpent more of his life there than be had done tn Carthage »t ſelf, though his native Country ;, That the 
people of Rome now taſted the fruit of prorogning Marcellus's Command, and continuing one and the 
fame man ſo long in power, for what has ſollowed,;but bis Army twice routed ? and now forced to take up 
their Quarters at Venuſia, and lye hous'd for fear of Sun-burning ? But Marcellus ſo effeCtually 
refuted his Adverſaries InveCtives, by recounting his manifold good ſervices, that not only 
the Bill preferred againſt him was quaſh*d, but the very next day he was by unanimous Votes 
of all the Centuries, created Conſul; and for his Collegue was choſen T'. Quintins Criſpinus, 
who at preſent was Pretor : The day following, the Pretors were created, viz. P. Licinins 
Craſſus Dives, then Sovereign Pontiff; P. Lictmus Varus, Sex. Fulius Ceſar, and Q. Claudins 
Flamen. During this Choice of Magiſtrates, the City was not a little diſquieted with appre- 
henſions of a Rebellion in Tuſcany, wherein the Aretines were like to be the Ring-Leaders, as 
was advertiz'd by (. Calprurnizs the Governour of that Province ; therefore immediately 
e Harcellus the Conſul Elett was diſpatched to inſpect the State of Afﬀairs in thoſe Parts; 
and, if he found cauſe, to draw the Army out of «paula thither : by whoſe Arrival, the 
Tuſcans were frighted from their deſigns and kept quiet: Agents from Tarentum apply'd 
themſelves tothe Senate for peace, and to be reſtored to their former Liberties and Laws ; 
but were anſwered, That they muſt attend again when Fabiz3 the Conſul was come home from 
thence ; The ſolemn Games, both thoſe cailed Roman, and thoſe of the Commons, were 
celebrated this Year with a Day extraordinary. The ZXdiles of State were L. Cornelius Can- 
dinus, and Serviut Sulpicius Galba ; thoſe of the Commons, Q Cacilius, and C. Servilius - 
but as to this laſt, ſome denied, That he was lawfully either Tribune before, or Xdile now 3 
becauſe it was found, that his Father, of whom for ten years the current opinion bad been 
that he was ſlain by the Bois, when he was a Triumvir, near Modena, was ſtill living, and in 
bondage tothe Enemy ; and therefore it was doubted whether his Son by right were capable 
of any Magiltracy. 

In the Eleventh Year of this Punick. War, e2. Marcellus entered upon the Conſulſhip the 
fifth time (reckoning that when he was choſen and did not hold it becauſe of ſome errovur al- 
ledged in hisCreation) and with him T'. Quintivs Criſpinus , to both of them was aſſign'd Taly 
for their Province, and the former Conſuls two Armies: But becauſe there was another Army 
on Foot at Yenuſia under eHarcelius, they were to chuſe which two they pleaſed of the three, 
and the third ſhou!d be committed tro him that ſhould happen to have the Province of Tarer- 
tum, and the Salentives Country. The other Provinces were diſpoſed as follows, amongſt 
the Pretors ; P. Licinius Varus, to have the City-Juriſdition ; P. Licinius Craſſus, that of the 
Foreigners, and what other charge the Senate ſhould appoint 3 toS. Zulius Ceſar, Sicily ;, to 
©. Claudius Flamen, Tarentum ;, Q. Fulvius Flaccus was continued in Commiſſion for another 
Year, and to be Governour of Capa, and have under him one Legion ; ſo was alſo C. Hoſts 
lius Tubulus gs Propretor to ſucceed C. Calpurmus in Sicily, and have the two Legions that 
were there; and L. Feturins Philo, to remain in the ſame Quality in his old Province the 
Ciſalpine Gallia, with the two Legions he had before z The ſame Order the Senate paſs'd in 
favour of C, Arunculeivs ; and though it were queſtioned before the people, yet they con- 
firmed him in Sardinia with two Legions ;, and to have alſo the fifty Men of War which Scipio 
ſhould ſend back from Spazr, to ſecurethe Coaſts of that Ifland ; Scipio and Silanus were ſtill 
toenjoy their Commands in Spazzz, and the ſame Forces; only whereas Scipio, what with 
the Ships from home, and thoſe taken at Carthage, had a Fleet of eighty Sail, he was to re- 
mit fifry of them to Sardinia; becauſe it was reported, That the Carthaginians were that 
Year making mighty Naval Preparations, and that they would ſcowre the Seas and all the 
Coaſts of Faly, Sicily and Sardinia with a Navy of two hundred Sail, In Sicily the Forces 
were thus divided, the Cannian Army was granted toS. Ceſar, and 2. Yalerius Levinus (for 
he too was continued) was to be Admiral of thoſe ſeventy Ships already there, whereunto 
were to be added thirty more from Taremtum, and with that Navy of a hundred Sail, he 
ſhould, if he thought fit, croſs the Seas, and pillage the Coaſts of Africk; P. Sulpicius had 
his Command renewed, that with the Fleet he had before he might attend the Provinces of 
Greeceand Macedonia, In the two City-Legions, there was alteration ; but the: Conſuls 
were. empowered to raiſe what Recruits they ſaw neceſſary. The Roman Empire was that 
Year defended with one and twenty Legions; and P, Eicmns Var the City-Pretor bad 
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charge to refit thoſe thirty old Ships that lay at Oftia, and to man out twenty more new ones, 
that there might be fifty Sail abroad to defend the Coaſts near Rome, C, Calpurnins was for- 
bid to remove his Army from Aretium before his Succeſſor arriv'd; and the like command 
was laid on Twbulus, and eſpecially to prevent any Matinies. | 

The Pcztors went away for their reſpeCftive Provinces, but the Conſuls were detained a 
while longer upon account of Religion, becauſe when they weat to expiate certain Prodigies 
they found not the Gods very propitious or eaſy to be appeaſed ; From Gamparia it was re- 
lated, That two Temples, that of Fortane, and that of Mars, were blaſted with Lightaing, 
as alſo ſeveral Sepulchresz That at Cxmes the Mice (forſooth) had nibled ſome of the gold 
in F#piters Chappel (ſo apt is ſuperſtition to concern the Gods in every trifling accident.) 
That at Caſſinum a great ſwarm of Bees ſetled in the Market-place ; That Lightning had 
toncht the Wall and Gate of the Town Oftia; That at Cere a Vultur flew into Foves Tem- 
Ple, and that at Yolſinis a Pool was turn'd into Blood : To avert theſe tokens there was 
one day ſpent in Supplications, and for ſeveral dayes together great Sacrifices kill'd, but 
not found acceptable, and for a long time the Gods would ſhew no ſigns of favour ; but 
all cheſe il] portents in the Iſſue lighted only on the Conſuls heads, without much danger 
ro the State ; The ſolemn Games in honour of £Apollo, were firſt celebrated by P. Cornelius 
Sala, the City Prztor, when Q_ Fulvius and Ap. Claudine were Conſuls, and thence-forwards 
all City Prztors had obſerv'd them, but they were only vow'd from year to year, and held 
on uncertain days, but this year a Peſtilence grievouſly afflicting the City and Country, yet 
rather by long tedious lingering Diſeaſes than any mighty Mortality, on that account both 
Supplications were made at every Shrine, and P. Licinins Yarw, the Pretor of the City, 
wasSrequired to prefer a Bill to the people, that the aforeſaid Games ſhould be vow'd for ever 
ona ſtated day, and in purſuance of that Law, he was the firſt that ſo vow'd them, and or- 
der'd them to be held the fifth of Fuly, and on that day they were kept always after. 

Concerning the Arretines there continually arriv'd ſuſpitious reports, which encreas'd 
the Senates Care to ſecure that Town 3 Therefore they wrote Letters to C. Hoſtilius, That 
he ſhould, without delay, cauſe them to find Hoſtages, and ſend them to Rome by {*. Teren- 
tins Varro, who carried theſe Orders ; Upon whoſe Arrival, PYarro cauſed one Legion, that 
encamp'd before the Walls, to march into the Town, and having planted Guards in places 
requiſite, ſummons the Senators together, and demands of them Hoſtages, who requiring 
two days time to conſider of it, he told them, If they did not forthwith provide them, he 
would on the morrow ſeize on all the Senators Children; Then he canſed the Colonels to keep 
the Gates, and the PrefeCts of the Allies and Centurions to be upon the Watch, that none 
in the night made their eſcape out of the City : But this was not ſo diligently perform'd, 
but ſeven of the principal Senators, with their Children, got away; who being found 
wanting next morning when the Senate was cald over , all their Eſtates were confiſcated ; 
of the other Senators Hoſtages to the number of a hundred and twenty, being for the moſt 
part their own Children, were received and delivered to Terentizs to be conveyed to Rome z 
whoſe report of things ſtill encreas'd the Senates Jealoufies; Therefore as if a Sedition in 
Tuſcany were juſt at hand, they order'd him the faid Yarro to march with one of the City 
Legions to Arretium, and there keep Garriſon, whilſt C. Zoſtilius with the reſt of the Army, 
kept moving to and fro through the whole Country, and prevent all occaſions of miſchief 
Terentius coming thither with his Legion, demanded the Keys of the Gates, of che Magi- 


ſtrates, who pretended they were loſt, but he believing they were deſignedly laid out of 


the way, preſently claps on new Locks and Keys on all the Gates, and took care to be 
Maſter of all things in the Town. He gave ſpecial warning alſo to Hoſtiliws, as touchin 
the Txſcans in general, that he ſhould never reſt ſecure of their fidelity, unleſs he had fir 
depriv'd them of all poſſible means of rebelling. 

After this there was great debate in the Senate about the Tarentines, Fabins defending 
and pleading for them after he had conquer'd them by his Arms, but others were much 
tncenſed againſt them, and moſt ſaid their crime was no leſs than the Capuars, and that 
they ought as ſeverely to be puniſht; at laſt the Vote of the Houſe paſs'd according to the 
advice of MM. Acilizs, that the City ſhould be kept under a Garriſon, and none of the Inha- 
bitants ſuffer'd to range without the Walls, and that che whole matter ſhould be re-heard, 
when the affairs of /raly were in a more ſetled condition ; nor was the diſpute leſs hot con- 
cetning e. Livius, Governour of the Caſtle of Tarentum, ſome condemning him, becauſe 
through his negligence the City of Tarentum was betray'd to the Enemy ;, others voting to have 
rewards beſtowed upon him for having fo bravely defended the Caſtle for five years together, and 
becauſe by his means chiefly the City was recovered; but ſome were for a middle courſe, urging, 
That the cognizance of the matter did not ſo properly belong to that Houſe, as to the Cen- 
ſors; and of that opinion was Fabins himſelf, but added withal, that he muſt confeſs L:vius 
had been a main means of the recovering of Tarentum (as his Friends boaſted in his fa- 
vour) for if he had not loſt it, it could never have been regain'd. T. Quintins Criſpinus, 
one of the Conſuls, went into Lucania with recruits to the Army that had ſerved under Q. 
Pulvins Flaceus;, but Marcellus was ſtill detain'd by new fcruples of Religion, and odd pre- 
ſages happening one after another z amongſt other things, whereas in the _— Pia at 
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Claſtidium, he had made a Vow to build a Temple to Honoxr and Yertue, the ſame being 
finiſht, the Colledge of Prieſts would not ſuffer it to be Dedicated z becauſe they ſaid, one 
Chappel could rightly be dedicated but to one Deity and nd more ;, for otherwiſe, if it ſhould be 
ſmiccen with Lightning, or any other prodigious token happen therein, it would be a very 
difficult matter to expiate the ſame, ſince they could not know to which God the Sacrifices 
ought to be made, for one Sacrifice cannot be offered to two Gods, unleſs in ſome ſpecial 
Caſes; ſo there was fain to be another Temple erected juſt by, to Yerrue, and great haſt 
was made to run it up, but it was not his Fortune to ſee either of them Dedicated. Ar 
laſt he ſet forwards to the Army that he left laſt year at Yenuſia, carrying with him re- 
cruits. Criſpinus ſeeing Fabins had got ſo much honour by taking of T arentum, laid Siege to 
Locri in the BrYattians Country, having ſent for all ſorts of Engines of Battery, and other Ar- 
tillery from Sicily, and alſo Ships to aſſault that part of the Town which lay towards the 
Sca ; but he was forc'd to give over that Siege, becauſe Anmbal was advanc'd as far as L:- 
cinium, and he was told his Collegue had drawn his Forces already out of Yenuſia, with 
whom he was willing to join; therefore from the Brute he returns into Apulia, and be- 
tween Yenuſia and Bantia the two Conſuls encamp'd , not above three miles from each 
other ; Annibal baving turn'd the War from Locri, comes that way too; and both Con- 
ſuls being men of hot Spirits, were every day leading their Souldiers into the Field to offer 
him Battel, not doubting but if they could engage him now with the joint Forces of two 
Conſulary Forces, they ſhould put an end to the War. 

eAnnibal conſidering that in the two Bouts he had laſt year with Aarcellus, once he was 
Conquerour, and the other time worſted, concluded if be had only him to deal with, he ſhould 
do well enough, but knew he was not a match for them both ; Therefore reſolves to piece out the 
Lions Skin with his old Foxes Tail, and ſought all opportunities to entrap them with an 
Ambuſcade; frequent Skitmiſhes happen'd with various ſucceſs, which the Conſuls feared 
would ſpin out the Summer, and thought that in the mean time they might well enough 
carry on the Leaguer of Locri, to which purpoſe they order'd L. Cincius to bring over the 
Fleet from Sicily, and a part of the Army that lay at Tarentum to march thither alſo to af- 
fault it by Land. Arnibal by certain Thurmes had notice of this deſign, and to way-lay 
their paſſage, plants two thouſand Horſe, and three thouſand Foot, in ſecret ambuſh un- 
der the ſide of the Perelliax Mount; who falling upon the Romans as they march'd careleſly 


- without any Scouts abroad, flew two thouſand of them, and took very near as many more 


Priſoners, the reſt ſcatter'd in their flight through Woods and private ways, got back to 
Tarentum, ' One misfortune uſually follows another, between Annibal and the Roman Camp 
was a little Hill over-grown with Wood, which at firſt was poſleſs'd by neither Party, for 
the Romans knew not the ſituation of that ſide which lay towards the Enemies Camp, and 
Annibal thought the beſt uſe could be made of it was for an Ambuſcade, and therefore in 
the night hides certain Troops of Namidian Horſe in the middle of that Wood, with charge 
that none of them ſhould ſtir out in the day time, leſt they or their Armour ſhould be diſco- 
vered; The Souldiers in the Roman Camp cry'd out, That Hill by all means was to be 


' gained, and ſecured by ſome ſmall Fort ; for if Anmbal poſſeſs'd himſelf thereof, the Ene- 
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my would lye as it were over their heads, and command them at pleaſure ; e Harcellus was 
of the ſame opinion, but propos'd to his Collegue, that they two with a Party of Horſe 
ſhonld firſt rake a view of the place, for then they would be better able to judge of its 
conveniency, Criſpinus conſents, and away they troop, attended but with two hundred 
and twenty Horſe, whereof forty were Frageilanes, the reſt Tuſcans, and with them went 
4. Marcellus the Conſuls Son, and 4. Manlins, both Colonels, and two Captains of the 
Allies, L. eArennius and e1. Auliu!. Some have written that as the Conſul Marcellus was 
ſacrificing that Morning when the firſt Beaſt was kilPd, its Liver wanted that part which 
in that ſuperſtitious kind of Learning they call'd its Head ; in the ſecond Bullock all was 
right, ſave only that the head ſeem'd much bigger than ordinary, which the Soothfayer 
was —_— at, becauſe both the defective and over-grown Bowels did equally betoken 
il] Succeſs, 

But as the Conſul e 7/arcellus was ſo eager of fighting with Anmbal, that he thought he 
was never encamp'd cloſe enough to him ; ſo then when he rode on, he gave Orders, Thar 
the Souldiers ſhould be ready immediately to advance upon a Signal given, in caſe the Hill he was 
going to view, ſhould ſuit with their purpoſe. Now before the Camp there was a ſmall Plain 
which lay open to the view of the Hill, on the top whereof the Numidians had planted a 
Spy to give them notice if he ſaw any of the Romans ſtraggling too far abroad for Forrage 
or Wood, that they might all at once ſtart out upon them, for little did they dream of fo 
great a Prize as now offer'd ic ſelf, This Fellow gave the ſign ; but they that were to riſe 

rom the top and ridge of the Hill in the Front, did not appear , till others fetching a com- 
paſs, had got incloſed the Romans on the Rear, and then all at once ſet up a ſhout and fell 
on. The Conſuls were in a Valley, and could neither get up to the pitch of the Hill, be- 
cauſe *twas poſſeſſed by the Enemy, nor yet retreat, being alſo beſet by them behind ; yet 
they might have continued the Skirmiſh, and held out a good while, but that the Tuſcans 
all ran away , and diſcouraged the reſt, and yet the Fregelanes (to give them their due) 

: | did 
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did not give over the Fight, though thus baſely deſerted, as long as the Conſuls remain'd 
unhurt, and heartned them on both by their Words and Examples, for they fought man- 
fally amongſt the thickeſt of the Enemy ; but when they ſaw them both wounded , and Mars: 
cellys run through with a Lance fall down dead from his Horſe, then they (being but very 
few left alive) with Criinzs the other Conſul (who was wounded with two Javelins) and 
young earcellus who was ſore hurt, ſhifted for themlelves as faſt as they could : Of the 
ewo Captains of the Allies 24. Aulins was ſlain, L. Aremius taken Priſoner , five of the Con- 
ſuls Lictors fell into the Enemies hands, the reſt either killed , or eſcaped with the Conſul 
ſurviving : Of the Horſe forty three were killed in the Skirmiſh and Purſuit, and eighteen 
taken alive, In the Camp there was much ado, and crying out to go help their Generals, 
but before they could advance, they ſaw one of their Conſuls and the Son of the other both 
wounded with the reſt of the ſmall remnant of this unlucky Expedition, haſtening towards 
their Camp. The Death of eFarcelur, as in other reſpects it was to be lamented, ſo 
eſpecially becauſe unbecoming his Age (for he was above ſixty) and the prudence of an ex- 
perienced Captain, he ſhould fo inconſiderately bring himſelf and his Collegue, and in a man- 
ner the whole State into ſuch imminent danger. I ſhould but weary the Reader to report 
all the different ſtories related by Authors touching the Circumſtances of this Gentlemans 
unfortunate end: For to wave others, L. Lelius has publiſfd three ſeveral Accounts of that 
Afﬀair, one traditionary from common Fame, the other extant in an Oration made in praiſe 
of e Harcellus by his own Son who was preſent in the Aftion, anda third which he after di- 
ligent inquiry avouches as the very truth. But however Reports vary , moſt ſay, That be 
went out of the Camp to view a certain Ground , and all agree that he was cut off, being ſurprized 
by an Ambuſcade. 

«Anmbal made no doubt but he had put the Enemy into a mighty Conſternation by killing 
of one their Conſuls, and wounding the other z and therefore that he might not be wanting 
to improve the Advantage, preſently removes his Camp to the ſaid Hill, where finding 
the Body of Marcellus, he gave it Honourable Burial. Crifp;us afflicted for the Death of his 
Collegue as well as with his own Wonnds, marches off privately in the night, and got upon 
the neareſt Mountains , where he encamped and fortified himſelf on an high Ground, and 
naturally advantageous on every ſide. And now the two Generals uſed all their Wits, one 
to contrive Shams and Wheedlcs, and the other to prevent them, Arnibal with Marcel- 
luis Body was become Maſter of his Ring and Signet, with which Adrcolins fearing he 
would play ſome tricks, ſent Expreſſes to the neighbouring Cities to acquaint them , That 
his Collegue was killed, and the Enemy had got his Ring ; therefore if any Letters came 
in e Marcells;'s Name, or under his Sign Manual, they ſhould regard them as Counterfeits 
and Snares, This Meſſage was ſcarce got to Salapia, when Letters were brought thither as 
from e Marcellus, That he intended to be there in perſon the night following, and therefore willed 
the Souldiers that were there in Garriſon to be in readineſs, if he ſhould have any occaſion to uſe 
them, But the Salapians being forewarn'd, eaſily ſmelt the Plot, That Arnnibal deſign'd to 
be reveng'd on them not only for revolting , but alſo for killing his Troopers, treated the 
Meſſenger (who was a Roman Fugitive) with very fair words, but ſent him back , that he 
might not obſerve how they prepared matters; for as ſoon as he was gone, they diſpoſe 
of all the Townſmen in apt places for Guards round the City, and ſet extraordinary Watches. 
About the Gate where *cwas believ*d the Enemy wonld come, was poſted the main ſtrength 
of the Garriſon. cAnnibal about the fourth Watch came up to the Town, having a Com- 
pany in the Van that conſiſted of Roman Fugitives and in Roman Arms, who coming to the 
Gate all ſpoke Latine, and rouzed the Watch , bidding them make haſte and open the Gate, 
for the Conſul was come. The Watchmen making as if they had been half aſleep when they 
began to call, buſtled abont and beſticced themſelves mightily. The Portcullis was let 
down, which ſome of them with Leavers and Pullies began to pull up, as high as a man 
might go under it upright. The paſſage was ſcarce open when the Renegado's ruſh'd in 
at the Portal, ſtriving who ſhould enter ficſt ; but when about fix hundred of the Enemy 
were gotin, on a ſudden letting go the Rope that held it up, down comes the Portcullis 
with a mighty noiſe and makes all faſt, The Deſerters that were ler in, to make a ſhew 
as if they were all amongſt Friends, had their Arms not on their backs but their ſhoulders, 
as well enough for a March, and the Salapians being well arm'd, eaſily cut them to pieces, 
whilſt others from the Gates, Walls and Bullwarks, with Stones, Darts and Javelins, pelted 
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the reſt of the Enemies that were without, and drove them off, So Armbal caught in his -* 


own trap, was glad to be gone, and march'd to raiſe the Siege of Locri, which Town 
Cricius had for ſome time batter'd furiouſly with abundance of Engines brought out of $S4- 
cily, iafomuch that Xſago the Governour began to deſpair of defending the place, but his 
hopes were reviv'd, firſt by the news of Marcelus's being kil'd, and eſpecially by an Ex- 
' preſs, That Annibal having ſent his Numidian Horſe before , was in Perſon with the reſt of bis 
eArmy on their March to relieve him. Therefore aſloon as by a Sign from the Tops of the 
Hills he underſtood the NN umidians were near hand , he flings open the Gate, and makes a 
deſperate Sally on the Enemy , which cauſed for a while a doubtful Fight, becauſe unex- 


pected, and not that he was of equal ſtrength ; but aſſoon as the A\midians too charged 
in 
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in the Rear , the Romans were ſo ſcar'd , that they run in droves to the Sea and got aboard 
their Ships, abandoning their Works, and leaving behind them all their Engines of Bat- 
tery and other Artillery : So by the approach of Anzibal, Locri was ſet free, 

Criſpinus after he was advertiz'd that Anmbal was return'd to the Brattians , commanded 
M. Marcellus a Colonel to lead the Army , which his Collegue had commanded, towards 
Venuſia , whilſt he himſelf march'd his Legions to Capxa, the pain of his Wounds being 
ſo grievous, that he could ſcarce endure the ſhaking of his Horſe-litter. He ſent Letters to 
Rome of the Death of his Collegue, and in what a dangerous condition he was himſelf, ſo 
that he could not repair to Rome to hold the Elections, both becauſe he thought he ſhould 
not be able to hold out ſo tedious a Journey , as likewiſe for that he was in pain for Tarez- 
tum, leſt Annibal ſhould bend his Forces thither out of the Brutrians Country ; That it would 
be neceſſary to ſend him ſome diſcreet and experienced perſons with whom he might couſult concerning 
the Affairs of the State. Thereading of theſe Letters cauſed great lamentation for the death 
of one Conſul, and no leſs fear of loſing the other. Therefore Q. Fabixs the Son is diſpatch. 
ed to the Army at YVenuſia, and to the Conſul were ſent three Commiſſioners , Sext. Fulis 
(ſar, L. Licinius Pollio and L. Cnicins Alimentus who was but juſt arriv'd from Svcily. They 
were to acquaint the Conſul , That if he were not able to come to Town himſelf, he ſhould 
within ſome part of the Romar Territories nominate a Dictator for holding the Elections. 


And that if he himſelf went to Tarentum, then the pleaſure of the Senate was, That Q. 


Claudius the Prztor ſhould march thence with his Legions into ſuch part of the Country 
where he might defend moſt Cities of the Allies, The ſame Summer 44. Yalerizs with a 
Navy of an hundred Sail , paſſed over from S:c:ly unto Africk, and landing near the City 
Clypea , waſted the Country a long way without any oppoſition ; but retir'd in an hurry to 
their Ships, being advertiz'd that the Carthaginian Armado conſiſting of eighty three Ships, 
was making that way ; with whom they engag'd not far from the ſaid City (apea, and took 
eighteen of them, and ſcatter'd the reſt, and ſo with a mighty Booty obtain'd both at Sea 
and Land, return'd unto Lilybeum, Likewiſe this Summer King Philip aſſiſted the Acheans 
at their humble requeſt, being oppreſſed by HMachanidas the Tyrant of Lacedemowia, and 
alſo by the e/Etolians, who wafting an Army over the narrow Sea between Naupattum and 
Patre (which the Inhabitants call the Rios) waſted their Territories, There was alſo a 
Report, That Arralus King of the leſſer 4ſia would make an Expedition into Europe , be- 
cauſe the e/Erolians in their laſt Diet had choſen him their Protector. | 

When therefore Philip made a deſcent into Greece , the etrolians met him near Lama, 
under the Conduct of Pyrrhus, who was that year created Pretor with King Artalzs, becauſe 
the latter was abſent ; but they had with them Auxiliaries from him, and almoſt a thouſand 
from the Roman Fleet ſent by P. Sulpicins ;, but Philip routed them in two ſeveral Battels, 
with great ſlaughter in each, ſo that they were glad to ſhelter themſelves within the Walls 
of Lamia, whilſt Philip retired unto Phalera, a Town in the Gulf of Malea, heretofore very 
populous for its excellent Haven, and ſafe Rodes near hand for Ships to ride in, and other 
advantages both by Sea and Land. To this place repaired Embaſladours from Prolemy 
King of Egypt, and from the Rhodians, Athenians and Chians as Mediators to take up the 
Differences between Philip and the <£trolzans, and of nearer Neighbours there was Aminan- 
der Prince of the Athamanians : Not that any of theſe were ſo much concern'd altogether 
for the «/£toltans, (a fort of People more fierce and imperious than the Greeks generally 
uſe to be) but to prevent Philip from intermeddling with the Aﬀairs of Greece , which might 
prove of dangerous conſequence to their Liberties hereafter. After ſome time ſpent, this 
Conſult touching Peace was put off to the General Council of the «chez, and a time and 
place appointed for holding the ſame; and in the mean time a Truce for thirty days ob. 
tained. The King marching thence through Theſſaly and Beorra, came to Chalcis in Eubwa, 
that he might hinder and beat off King Arralus who was reported to be coming with a Fleet 
againſt that Province, leaving there a Guard to withſtand etralzs (in caſe he ſhonld in the 
interim paſs over) Philip with a ſmall Party of Horſe and light-arm'd Foot viſited Argos, 
where by common Conſent the Honour of celebrating the Herear and Nemean Games, wes 
conferr'd upon him, becauſe the Kings of Macedonia report themſelves to be deſcended 
from that City. Aſſoon as the firſt of theſe Sports were over , he immediately haſtened to 
the ſaid general Diet or Aſſembly long before proclaimed ; where matters were fairly ad- 
vanced for putting an end to the e/rolian, leſt thereby the Romans or King Attalus ſhould 
take occaſion to invade Greece ;, but all was broken off by the e/Erolians themſelves before 
the Truce was quite expired , upon the News that both A4tralus was come to e/£gina, and 
the Roman Navy arrived at Naupaltum : For being called into the Grand Council of the 
Acheans (where were preſent the ſame Mediators as at Phalera) they firſt complained, That in 
Jeme particulars the Truce had been broken, and in fine told them flatly, That there could not poſſibly 
be an end of the Wars, unleſs the Achzans yielded up Pilos to the Meſſenians, and Atintania were 
reſtored to the Romans, and the Ardyzians to Scerdiletus and Pleuratus. Philip could not 
without indignation hear thoſe he had conquer'd preſcribing Laws and Conditions to their 
Conquerour, declaring, That for his part he never had any hopes of the eLrolians, and 


therefore did not on that ſcore either admit of the Treaty for Peace, cr grant a Ceſſation 
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from War, but meerly that he might have all thoſe Princes and States witneſſes that he 
was heartily inclinable to Peace, and they the only cauſe of the War. So without any 
Peace concluded he diſmiſs'd the Aſſembly, leaving the Acheans four thouſand Souldiers 
for their Guard, and receiving from them five men of War, which if he could join with 
the Carthaginian Navy lately ſent him, and thoſe othet Ships he expected out of Bithynia 
from King Pruſia, he thought he might be able to engage the Romans who had long lord- 
ed it in thoſe Seas. Himſelf preſently from this Council returned to Argos, for now the 
time drew near of the other Sports call\d the Nemear Games, which he was willing to 
have celebrated in his preſence. 


The King being buſy about his Plays, and diverting himſelf with more liberty than he XXX11t- 


ought to have done in a time of War, had intelligence, that P, Sulpicis the Roman Admiral; 
looſing from Naupattum, was landed between —_ and Corinth, waſting that goodly and 
moſt fruitful Country. This ronz'd King Philip from his ſports, and taking with him his 
Cavalry (the Foot being order'd. to follow) making long marches, he came unexpectedly 
upon the Forragers, as they were wandring in the Fields, and loaded with Pillage, and 
beat them back to their Ships; which Victory, though inconſiderable, ſerv'd to encreaſe 
the jollity of the reſt of the Games, where Philip ſpent his time in all kind of Feſtival De- 
lights, and for popularity laid aſide his Crown, his purple Robes, and Royal Ornaments, 
and in habit equall'd himſelf to the reſt of the people, than which nothing is more grate- 
fal to Free Cities; and thereby he had undoubredly ingratiated himſelf very much, and 
given hopes of continuing their Liberties, if he had not ſpoil'd all again by his intollerable 
Debauchery and Laſcivioulnels; for he would ramble night and day, with one or two Com- 
panions, amongſt blind naughty Houſes by the Sea-ſide, and by putting himſelf in the garb 
of a private perſon, as he was the leſs taken notice of, ſo the more diſſolute and extravagant 
he was ; and whilſt he pretended to others a vain ſhew of Liberty, turn'd all to his owa li- 
centiouſneſs; nor did he purchaſe all his pleaſures with gold, or perſwade them with fair 
words, but often added force to his wickedneſs, ſo that it was dangerous for any Parent or 
Husband to go about to prevent or delay his Luſt; From Aratus, a chief perſon amongſt 
the eLcheans, he took his Wife Polycratia, and in hopes of her being made a Queen, per- 
ſwaded her to go with him into Macedonia; The folemn Games being ſpent in theſe Villa- 
nies, a few dayes after he march'd to Dyme to drive out the. Gariſon of «Arolians, which 
the Eleans had call'd and received into that Town; there the Acheans, under the Condut 
of Cycliadas their Chief Magiſtrate, met him, as hating both the Elears becauſe they did 
not join with the reſt of the Acheans, and the e£tolians as believing that they excited the 
Romans againſt them, With theſe conjoin'd Forces, King Philip paſs'd the River Lariſſns; 
that divides the Eleans from the Dymeans Territories. 


The firſt day they entred upon the Enemies Confines they ſpent in Forraging ; the next xxx1y. 


day they march in Battalia towards the City, ſending before their Horſe to make a Bravado 
before the Gates , and challenge the eArolianr, who are a ſort of people ready enough for 
Excurſions and Skirmiſhes. They had yet no intelligence that Sulpicizz with fifteen Sail was 
croſs'd over from Naupattum to Cyllene, where having landed four thouſand men, in the 
night, that no notice might be taken of it, put them into Elks; Therefore when amongſt 
the c/Etolians and Eleans they beheld Roman Standards, that unexpected ſight put them 
into a mighty Conſternation, The King at firſt was for retreating, but ſeeing a Skirmiſh 
began between the erolians and Trallans (a ſort of Illyrians) wherein his Party was ſhrewdly 
-put to't, he with his Cavalry charg'd a Regiment of Romans, where his Horſe being run 
through with a Javelin, threw the King head-long, which occaſion'd a moſt furious Fight 
on each ſide, the Romans to attacque the King, and his own Souldiers to reſcue him; nor 
was he leſs brave in his own defence, when getting up he was forc'd to fight on foot 
amidſt whole Squadrons of Horſe ; but beginning to have the worſt on't, and many falling 
round about him, ſome of his men mounted him on another Horſe, and hurried away. 
That night he encamp'd five miles off from the City El:s, and next day drew all his Forces 
to a Country Town ſomewhat fortified (Pyrgus they call it) where he heard a great many 
Peaſants had beſtow'd their Cattel, hoping to ſecure them from Forragers ; This rude and 
unarm'd multitude he overcame with the very terrour of his ficſt approach, and that Booty 
ſery'd to Ballance the diſgrace he met with at Els : As he was dividing the ſpoil (there were 
four thouſand perſons, and Cattel of all forts to the number of twenty thouſand) a Courier 
arrives from Macedonia, with news, That one Eropus by corrupting the Governour, had ſur- 
prized the City Lychnidus, and ſeveral Villages of the Daſſaretians, and endeavour'd to 
raiſe the Dardanians to join with him z Therefore poſtponing the Acharc and Etrolian War 
to that domeſtick miſchief (yet leaving two thouſand five hundred Souldiers of all ſorts, 
under the Command of two Captains, e Henippus and Polyphanta, to guard his Allies) he 
haſtned from Dyme through eAchata, Beotsa, and Bebezs, in ten days march arriv'd at De- 
metrias in Theſſaly. Where other Meſſengers brought tidings of a greater InfurreCtion, viz. 
That the Dardanians had in vaſt numbers invaded Macedonia, and were Maſters of Oreſtss, 
and marching down into the Plains of <Zgeſfeum; and that. *twas currently reported a- 
monegſt the Barbarians, That King Philip was ſlain. The truth is, in that Expedition which 
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he made at Sicyor: againlt thoſe that ſpoil'd the Country, he was carried by his high-metled 
Horſe under a Tree, and againſt an Arm thereof, broke offf one Corner of the Creſt of his 
Helmet, which being taken up by an e£rol5ar, and carried home to Scerdelerus, who knew 
by the mark that it was the Kings, this ſtory of his death was thereupon divulged,. After 
Phitep's departure ont of Achase, Sulpicins arriving with his Navy at ©£gina, join'd with At- 
talns ; The Acheans not far from eHeſſene fought with the eErolians and Eleans, and wor- 
ted them z King Artelns and P. Swlpicrus took up their Winter Quarters at Aging. 

At the end of this year, T. Quintius Criſpinus the Conſul died of his Weunds, ſome ſay 
at Tarentum, others in Campania ; having firſt nominated L. Manlins Torquatus, Diftator, 
for holding the Eleftions, and celebrating the ſolemn Games ; The like never happen'd in 
any former War, that both the Conſuls ſhould be lain, and leave the Common-wealth as it 
were Fatherleſs, and yet no memorable Battle fought. The Dictator named for his Maſter 
of the Horſe, Cs. Servilius, who was then Xdile of State. The Senate at their firſt meeting 
order'd the Diftator to exhibite the grand Roman Games, which e I. c/Emilins the City 
Preztor had repreſented when C. Flaminius and (7. Servilins were Conſuls, and vow'd again 
at five years end. The Dictator held them accordingly, and alfo vowed them for the five 
years following. But there being at preſent two Conſular Armies ſo near the Enemy, both 
without Generals, the principal care that troubled both Senate and People, was with all 
ſpeed co create Conſuls, and ſuch whoſe Vertue and Prudence might be ſecure againſt P- 
nick Craft, ſince during this whole War, the over-haſty heads and hot Spirits of the Leaders 
had prov'd pernicious to the publick, and even this very year the Conſuls by too much 
eagerneſs to fight the Enemy, had been moſt unexpectedly ruin'd; Howbeit the immortal 
Gods in pity to the Rowan name, ſpar'd the innocent Armies, puniſhing the Conſuls raſh- 
nefs, with the loſs only of their own Lives. 

The Fathers of the Senate caſting their Eyes every way for fit Conſuls, C. Claudius Nero 
appear'd the moſt likely man ; but where to fuit him with a Partner was the queſtion ? For 
though they knew him to be a gallant man, yet they thought he might be a degree too 
warm for this juncture and fuch an Enemy as Azmibal, unleſs he were moderated by ſome. 
diſcreet and wary Collegue. Nuw there was e 77. Livins, - who many years ago, was con- 
demned by the judgment of the people for what he had done in his Conſulſhip, [v;z. as 
baving unjuſtly divided the 7/lyrians ſpoils] which diſgrace he reſented ſo heinouſly, that 
he withdrew into the Conntry, and for ſeveral years refrain'd not only the City, but all 
Company. ln the eight year after this judgment given againſt him, the Conſuls £22. Clau- 
dis e Marcelias, and e I. V alerins Eavinus, brought him back to Town, but he appear'd in 
old thredbare Cloaths, the hair both of his head and beard grown long and negle&ted, 
ſhewing whereever he came how firmly he ſtil] retain'd the memory of that affront. The 
Cenfors L. Yeturizs, and P. Liciius enjoin'd him to trim himſelf, and lay by that odd ſlo- 
venly Apparel, to make his appearance in the Senate, and diſcharge publick Duties like 
other perſons of his quality z but even when any debate happen'd, he either gave his Vote 
in a ſingle Ay. or No, or if the Houſe were divided, went over to which Party he lik'd, 
and teſtified his mind by his ſilence, till lately the cauſe of his Kinſman, 24. Livins Maca- 
rus, when his honour was brought in queſtion about the loſs of Tarentum, prevail'd with 
him to ſtand up and deliver his mind in the Senate in a notable Diſcourſe ; which affeted 
all that heard it ſo much the more, becauſe *twas after ſo long a diſcontinuance, and occa- 
ſion'd them to ſpeak of the unhandfome uſage he had receiv'd from the people, and the 
damage the publick had ſuſtain'd by loſing the ſervice of ſo worthy a man ſo long, both in 
the Field and the Senate, during this dangerous and tedious War ; That neither Q. Fa- 
bius, nor M. V alerins Levinus could be join'd with C. Nero, becauſe *twas not lawful to Chuſe 
both Patricias; The ſame obſtacle lay againſt 7". 3arlins, and beſides he had already 
once refuſed, and would again decline it if offer*d, but 24, Livins and C, (landins would 
make a moſt excellent pair of Conſuls. . Nor did the people when the Fathers put him in 
nomination, ſeem unwilling to chuſe him. The only man in all the City that oppos'd the 
conferring that honour upon him was himſelf; Saying, That this would be the moſt ſcanda- 
lous argument of leuity and inconftancy that the City could be reproach d with; To take no pitty of 
his nuſery, when be went in mourning wider the ſenſe of an unjuſt accuſation, and now againſt his 
will to claath bim in a glittering white Garment, that he may put in for the Conſulſhip ; to brand and 
aduaxce one and the ſame perſon, and at once inflict pumſhments and confer honours on him; 1 F 
they judge him a good man, why did they (ondemn him as a Criminal and a Villain ? If they have 
found lum tardy, why ſhould they entruſt him with « ſecond Conſulſbip who manag'd his firſt ſo lewdly ? 
Whilſt thas he argued and complain'd, the Fathers reprov'd him, and bid him recolle&, 
Was not M. Furius recall?d from baniſhment ? and did not be reſtore his Country to her former 
dignity, who bad dſyr acefully ſpew'd him out ? The harſbneſs of a mans Country, like that of his 
Parents, 1s only to be addulc'd and —_— by Patience and a modeſt ſubmiſſion; In fine, they 
prevait'd, and with one Voice, choſe him and C, Claudius Conſuls. 

Three dayes after the Court for Prztors was held, and thoſe created were L. Porcius Ls- 
cinus, C. Mamilius, and the two Hoſtvlis (atones, Aulus and Caius, The Playes done, and 
EleQtions finiſkt, the Dictator and Maſter of the Horſe reſign'd their Offices, C, Terentins 
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Varro was ſent into Tuſcany, that C. Hoſtilius might go out of that Province to Tarentum, t0 
command that Army which, formerly belong'd to T, Quintins the Conſul, And T. Mar- 
hius tO go over into Greece, as Embaſſadour to obſerve how affairs went; the rather becauſe 
this Summer the Olympian Games were to be celebrated, where would be a reſort from all 
parts of Greece, at which, if he might with ſafety, they would have him preſent, that if 
he could light upon any Sicilsans who were fled their Country, or any Tarentines baniſht by 
Annibal, he ſhould perſwade them to return home, aſſuring them that the Romars would 
reſtore to them whatever Eſtates they had before theſe Wars began. - This being like to 
prove a moſt dangerous year, and no Conſuls in being, all mens Eyes were fixt on the Con- 
ſuls Elect, when they would divide the Provinces, and aſſign every one his Charge. The 
Senate upon the motion of Q. Fabins Maximus, was pleaſed to undertake their reconcile- 
ment in the firſt place, for heretofore there had been notable Feuds between them, which 
the Calamity that befel Lzvius rendred more bitter and inveterate, as thinking the other on 
that account contemn'd him; Therefore he ſeem'd the more implacable of the two, and 
ſaid, There was no need of 4 reconciliation, for they would both att the more vigorouſly for the pub= 
lick upon emulation, each knowing that by any default, he ſhall but augment the glory of his Rival 
Collegue ;, yet the Authority of the Fathers prevail'd with them to bury their private ani- 
moſities, and with common advice and united affetions, adminiſter the affairs of the pub- 
lick. Their Provinces were not intermingled as in former years, but diſtant on the ex- 
treain Frontiers of 7ralyz one againſt Armibal amongſt the Bruttians and Lucansz The 0- 
ther in Gazl againſt <ſdrubal, who by report was already advanc'd near the Alps. He 
whoſe Lot it ſhould be to have Gaul, was to take his choice which he would have of thoſe 
two Armies in Gaul or Tuſcany, to which the old City Forces ſhould be added. He that 
went to the Bruttians ſhould take which of the two late Conſuls Armies he pleas'd, toge- 
ther with the new City-Levies, and that Army which the Conſul refuſed, ©. Fulvins the Pro- 
Conſul ſhould receive, and command for a year ; C. Hoſtilius lately removed out of Tuſcany 
i to Tarentum; they ordered to ſhift again, and goto Capua, with one Legion, the ſame that 
Fulvias commanded .laſt year. : 
| The fear of Aſdrubal's coming into Traty daily increaſed. Firſt, Ambaſſadors from May. XXXVII 
ſeilles brought word, That he was got into France, and that the people there were mighty glad of his 
coming, becanſe 'twas ſaid he had brought abundance of Gold with him, to hire Atixiliaries amon 
them, Whereupon Agents were ſent thither from Rome to find out the truth, viz.S, Antiſtius, 
and 4. Retins, whoat their Return, gave an account, That they ſent out ſome Spies with Guides 
from Marlſcilles, to enquire concerning the premiſſes of the chief men of France ;, and that it was 
moſt certain, Aſdrubal, who had already levied a vaſt Army, would early next Spring paſs the 
Alps, and that nothing ſtaid him at preſent but thoſe Mountains being unpaſſable becauſe of the 
Winter-Seaſon. L. Aquilius Petus was created and conſecrated Augur, in the room of 27. 
Marcellus, and Cn. Corneiins Dolabella King of the Sacrificers, inſtead of e. 3. Mercins, who 
dyed two years ago. Alſothe City was ſolemnly purged, and a general ſurvey taker by the 
Conſors, P. Sempronus Tuditanus, and e. Cornelius Cethegus, there being found a hundred 
thirty ſeven thouſand one hundred and eight Citizens, a number leſs by a pretty deal than 
before the War. This was the firſt Year, ſince Anmibal's coming into Italy, that the {omi- 
' tium [or place of the general Aſſembly] was covered over head, and the Roman Games 
once renewed by Q. Metellus and C. Servilius Ediles of State ; as alſo the Plebeian ſports held 
for two days by their Xdiles, Q. Mamilius, and M. Cecilims e HMetellus, who likewiſe offered 
and ſer up three Statues in the Temple of Ceresz with a ſolema Feaſt in honour of Fupiter, at 
thoſe Games. Now C. Clandius Nero, and M. Livins, the ſecond timeenter upon the Conſul- 
ſhip, who having before parted their own Provinces, commanded the Prztors to caſt Lots 
for theirs : The City-Juriſdiction fell to C, Foſtilius, who had alſo that over the Foreigners, 
to the end the other three might be ſpared to go into the Provinces; A. Hoſtslius to Sardinia ; 
C. Manlius to Sardinia; and L. Porcius tO Gaul. Inall, three and twenty Legions were to be 
employed, two under each Conſul, four in Spain, the three Jaſt-mentioned Pretors two a- 
Piece, two with C. Terentius in Tuſcany, two with Q. Fulvius amongſt the Bruttians, two to 
©. Clandius about T arentum, and the Salentines Country ; one at Capua under C. Hoſtilins Tw- 
bulus, and two new ones to be levied for the Guard of the City. For the firſt four Legions 
the people choſe Colonels, in the reſt the Conſuls nominated them. 
Before the Conſuls ſet out, there were Sacrifices offered for nine days together, becauſe at gy yy 
Veii it had rained Stones; and, as it falls out, when one Prodigy is mentioned, others 
are preſently told, it was reported, That at 1nturne the Temple of Zapiter and Marica's 
Grove, at Atel/e the Wall and Gate, were all ſindg*d with Lightning ; and that at Capuaa 
Wolf by Night came in at the Portal, and worried one of the Watchmen. By Order 
fcom the Pontiffs, theſe Prodigies were expiated with the greater Sacrifices, and one days 
Supplication. After which, there was another Novendial Sacrifice, becauſe in the place 
? call'd the eArmiluſtrum, it ſeemed to rain Stones. But mens minds were no ſooner pacified 
| with theſe Religious Rites, but they were terrified anew with an Infant born at Fr#ſmoas big 
as an ordinary Child of four years old, and, to encreaſe the Miracle, they could not diſtin- 
guiſh of what Sex it was, like that two years before at Sinweſſa : The Wizards ſent for ont 
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of Ti affism'd this, above all the reſt, to be a foul and untoward Prodigy, adviſing, 
That 5t (hold forthwith be carried 'out of the Roman Territories, without touching the Ground, 
and ſo drowned in the Deep : Accordingly , they put it in a Coffer ; and when they had 
carried it fotth a good way on the Sea, flung itin. The Pontifls made a Decree, That three 
$ttts of Virgins, nine in each Company, ſhonld go throngh the City, as in Proceſſion, ſing- 
ing certain ſacred Songs to be learnt in the Temple of 7upzer Srator, compoſed by Livins the 
Poet. The Temple of Zane the Queen on the Aventine Hill being ftrucken with Lightning, 
the Soothſayers declared, That the ſame concerned the Matrons of the City, and that the 
Goddeſs muſt be appeaſed with an Offering : All the good Dames that had Houſes in the 
City, or ten Miles round, were ſummoned into the Capitol by the Adiles of the Chair, 
where amongſt themſelves they choſe out a Committee of twenty five, into whoſe hands all 
the reſt ſhould depoſite ſome ſmall part of their Dowry ; of which was made a fair large 
Golden Baſon, and offered to Funo on Mount Aventine, and withal they ſacrificed to her with 
wonderful Devotion. Soon after the Decemvirs ordered another folemn Sacrifice to the 
fame Goddeſs, the formality whereof was thus : There were two white Heifers led from 
Apollo's Temple into the City, through the Gate Carmentalis; next were carried two Images 
made of Cypreſs Wood, repreſenting Queen F#-o; then the ſeven and twenty Virgins in 


long Robes went ſinging ia her praiſe, the Verſes perhaps applauded by the groſs Witts of 


that Time, but now if we ſhould recite them, they would be thought ſorry ridiculous Stuff: 
aſter theſe Laſles followed the Decemvirs with Chaplets of Laurel, and in Veſtures embroi- 
deted with Purple, from the Gate aforeſaid along the Street /ngarins into the Common 
Hall, where the Pomp ſtaid, whilſt the Maids, taking hold of a Cord that went through all 
their hands, ſung agother Song, and kept time with feet, dancing very curiouſly ; thence 
they marched by the Tuſcan-Street and Yelabrum through the Beaſt-Market, and ſo forwards 
to the Clivas Pablixxs , till they came to Fxuno's Temple, where the two Heifers were ſacrificed 
by the Decemvits, and the Cypreſs Images ſet up in the Chapel, 

Having thus made the Gods and Goddeffes their Friends, the Conſuls made a more ſtrict 
Levy for Souldiers than had been known in the memory of man ; for the terrour of the 


War was fedoubled by the approach of a new Enemy into /raly, and there were fewer men 


fit for Service to be found, ſo they were forced to require the Colonies on the Sea-Coaſt, 
who pretended to be exempted from the Militia by a Sacred Conſtitution , to bear Arms : 
And ſuch as refuſed , they ſummon'd at a certain day to ſhew the Senate their Priviledge, 
where appeared the Deputies of theſe Towns following , Oft;a, Altia, Antium, Anxur, Min- 
rurne, Sinuefſa , and from the upper Sea, thoſe of Sera z but having all pleaded what they 
could, there were none found to have any Right to be diſpenſed with when an Enemy was 
aQtually in 7raly, but thoſe of &Latiwwm and Oftia ; fo the young and ſerviceable men of thofe 
Colonies were ſworn , That not above forty of them ſhould at any time lye all night out 
of the Walls of their Colony , ſo long as the Enemy continued in /raly. When all the Fa- 
thers were of Opinion, That the Conſuls ought with all expedition take the Field (for *twas 
fit to oppoſe Anmbal aſſoon as he came down the Alps, that he might not inveigle the Cſal- 
pine Gauls and Tufſcans, apt enough to rebel ; and Annibal was by himſelf to be held in play, 
that he might not get out of the Brartsans Country , and march towards his Brother) yet 
Tivins ſtill made delays, not confiding in the Armies of his Provinces , whilſt his Collegue 
had his Choice of two excellent Conſular Armies, and a third no whit hehind them, com- 
manded by Q. Clandiue at Tarentum ; Therefore he made a motion for calling the Volſun- 
teers, that had been Slaves, again to their Colours. The Senate gave ample Commiſſion 
to. raife Recruits where they would, and to chuſe or change any of the Armies, and to 
draw out any from the Provinces as they found moſt expedient for the Commonweal. All 
which was done and fetled by them with the greateſt concord and matual ſatisfaftion. The 
Volunteers were added to the mineteenth and twentieth Legions ; ſtout Aſſiſtance was ſent 
from Spain by Soipio to this War, as ſome Anthors write, no leſs than eight thouſand Spa- 
ztards and Frerch , two thouſand Legionary Souldiers and eighteen hundred Horſe , partly 
Numidians, and partly Spaniards, and that 3. Lucretins brought over theſe Forces ; as like- 
wiſe that C. Mambus ferit four thouſand Archers and Slingers out of Sicily. 

Letters oat of Gals from L. Porcius the Prztor augmented their fears at Rome , ſignify- 
ing, That Aſdrubal had quitted bis Winter-Quarters, and already paſſing the 4/ps; That 
there wete eight thouſand Zeowian: liſted and arm'd who would join him aſſoon as he 
came into /raly, unleſs ſome Forces were ſent into that Province to buſie them at home z 
That for his own part he had but a weak Army , but would venture as far as he might with 
ſafety. Theſe Advertiſements cauſed the Conſuls (having in great haſte diſpatch'd their 
Muſters) to fetforwatds to their Provinces ſooner than they intended , to the end each of 
them might detain'the Enemy in his Province, and not ſuffer them to join. But that which 
moſt promoted ſuch their defhign , happen'd to be a miſtaken Opinion Armbal himſelf had 
entertain'd, For though he doubted not but his Brother would that Snmmer arrive in 
Ttaly, yet conſidering what difficulties he himſelf met with , and how he ſpent five months, 
what in getting over the Rbi»e paſſing the Alps, and fighting with ſeveral of the Inhabitants, 
bycheway, he did not believe nor expect that he could come ſo early, which made him- 
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continne the longer in his Wintes-Quarters ; but Aſadrubal in his March found all things 
more eafie and expeditious than he himſelf or others could hope for ; for the Avern, and, 
by their Example, other Nations both of France , and about the Alps, not only entertain'd 
him readily, but followed him to*the War. Beſides, as he condufted his Army chrough the 
ſame paſlages which were ops and made open by his Brother's March, and were be- 
fore craggy Precipices and unpaſlable ; fo in the twelve years time ſince by continual tra- 
velling of ſome or other that way , both the Roads were now much better track'd, and the 
Nature of the Peaſants rendred more civil and ſociable. For the people before being nog 
uſed to Strangers, nor having ever ſeen Paſſengers amongſt them, were in a manner meer 
Savages ; and not knowing at firſt whither Annbal was bound, they fanſied that he came 
to ſurprize their Fortreſſes and Caves, and take Captive their people, and drive away their 
Cattel in Booties, and ſo oppoſed him all they could. But now the Fame of the Punick, 
War (wherewith J:aly hath twelve whole years been haraſſed, and as it were all in a 
Flame) had taught them, That their Alps were only viſited as a Thorough-fare z That two 
mighty Cities divided by Seas and Jarge tracts of Land lying between them, were vying 
with one another for Riches and Empire. Thele were the Reaſons that open'd the Alps to 
cAſdrubal. But look what time he gein'd by his ſpeedy March, the ſame he loſt again in 
vain at Placentia, whilſt he rather lay to block it up, than aſſault it. He imagined the win- 
ning of ſuch a City ſtanding in a plain open Country would prove no difficult task, and 
the famouſneſs of the place induced him to believe, that by the deſtruction thereof he 
ſhould ſtrike a terrour into all the reſt. Nor did he by that Siege only hinder himſelf, but 
detain'd Annibal too , who before on the firſt News of his being ſo unexpeRedly got over 
the Alps, was in all haſte going to take the Field, which (after he underſtood he was ſat 
down before Placentia) he delay'd todo, as knowing what tedious work Sieges commonly 
prove, and how vainly he himſelf attempted the ſame Colony when he return'd victorious 
from Trebia. 

The Conſuls marching out of the City ſeveral ways, as if they had gone to two diſtin 
Wars, diſtracted mens minds with various cares z Sometimes they revolved on the various 
Loſſes and Overthrows they received at Annibal”s firſt coming into Italy ; ſometimes they were 
troubled to imagine , what Gods they could hope would be ſo propitious to their City and Empire , 4s 
that at one and the (ume time all their Aftions every where ſhouid proſper , and give them ſucceſs 
both at home and abroad ; That hitherto their State had been ſupported by viciſſuudes of good and 
1 Fortune in Ajtinft places, whilſt it ſeemed precipitating into rune in Italy at Thraſymenus and 
Cannz , Viftories in Spain buoy'd up her Spirits, Afterwards when in Spain Overthrows came 
thick one on the neck of another , and (hockt ber with the loſs of two moſt excellent Generals and two 
eAr mies almoſt at once, ſucceſſes inltaly and Sicily ſupported the drooping Head of. the Republick ; 
and the interval of place, when one of the Wars was always ſo remote, gave opportunity to reſpire and 
recover themſelves. But now here were two Tragedies to be aited at once on one and the ſame Stage ; 
Two diſtin} and terrible Wars entertain'd in the Bowels of Italy, two of the moſt renowned Ca- 
ptains in the World incloſe between them the City of Rome with their dreadful Arms , and the whole 
bulk, of the War contralted to one place , the whole burden laid on one ſhoulder. For no doubt, 
which ſoever of theſe Generals ſhall get a Viftory, he will in an inſt ant join Forces with the other. 


Nor did t'e ſad remembrance of the laſt years Funerals, wherein two Conſuls were ſwept away at one 
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Stake, a little terrifie the people. And with theſe perplexed melancholy thoughts they accom-_ 


panied their preſent Conſuls going to their ſeveral Provinces. It is alſo found in ſome Re- 
cords, that Livius parted with ſuch reſentments againſt his FelloweCitizens , that when Fa- 
bins , as his laſt Advice , beſought him that he would not raſhly hazard a Battel with the 
Enemy, before he were very well acquainted with his Nature , he ſhould with ſome emotion 
declare, That aſſoon as he could get ſight of the Enemy , he would fight him. And being 
ask'd the reaſon of ſo much haſte ? ſhould reply , Becauſe either by a Victory over the Ene- 
my [ ſhall gain immortal Honour, or by the Qverthrow of my ungrateful Country.men ac- 
quire ſome ſatisfation to my ſelf, if not altogether honeſt and commendable, yet at leaſt 
1uch as they have defery'd at my hands ; before Claudius the Conſul was come into his Pro- 
vince, C. Hoſtilius Tubulus, with ſome Regiments lightly appointed, fell upon Annibal as 
he paſt through the farther Borders of Larinum, towards the Salentines, and charging upon 
his Army, whilſt they were in the diſorders of a march, ſlew four thouſand of them, and 
took nine Colours. - 2 Claudius who had Garriſons all up and down the Salentizes Country, 
upon advice of the Enemies advance that way, drew out to meet them ; but Arzmbalto avoid 
engaging with two Armies at once, diſlodges by night out of the Territories of Tarentum, 
and retires amongſt the Bruttians , and Claudins back to his Salentines. Hoſtilius in the way 
to Capua meets the Conſul Claudius near Venuſia , where out of both Armies were ſeleCted 
forty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five hundred Horſe, which the Conſul intended to 
employ againſt Arnibal, the reſt Hoftilius was order'd to lead to Capue, and deliver up to 
Q. Fulvius the Proconſul, EC. 

Arnnibal having drawn together all the Forces he had either in Winter-Quarters, or the 
Bruttian Garriſons , comes to Grumentum in Lucania , hoping to recover thoſe Towns that 
had for fear revolted to the Rowars, The Roman Conſul having his Scouts abroad , _ 
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the lame way, and encamps not above a mile andan half off, The Enemies inmoſt Works 
ſeemed almoſt joined to the Walls of that Town, and between their formoſt Rampier and 
the Roman Camp was not above half a Mile, which ſpace was a Plain , but overlook®d by a 
Ridge of bare open Hills that run along on the lefc hand of the Carthaginians, and on the 
Romans Right , not ſuſpefted by either Party , becauſe there were no Woods nor any Holes 
to conceal an Ambuſcade ; ſeveral Shirmiſhes happen'd between ſmall Parties, but none 
worth mentioning. The Romans only drift was to keep the Enemy there, and Annibal was 
as willing to be gone, yet for ſhew, drew out into the Field in Battalia with all the ſtrength 
he could make. The Conſul had borrowed a little of the Enemies Craft; for ſince in thoſe 
open Hills there was leſs fear of Ambuſcade, he thought fit ſo much the rather to lay one, 
ordering five Regiments of Foot and as many Troops of Horſe to get over thoſe Hills by 
night, and lye cloſe in the Vallies behind , inſtructing T, Claudius Aſellus a Colonel, and 
P. Claudius a Prefect of the Allies, who had the Leading of them, both as to the time and 
manner of their ſnewing themſeives and attacquing the Enemy, himſelf aſſoon as it was 
light had drawn all his Fo:ces, Horſe and Foot, into the Field. Nor was it long before 
Annibal likewiſe gave the Signal of Battel, and great ſhouts were made in his Camp by the 
Souldiers running to their Arms. The Horſe and the Foot promiſcuouſly hurried out at 
the Ports, and in ſcattering Troops haltened towards the Enemy, whom when the Conſult 
ſaw in this diſorder, he commanded C. Aurwnculeins a Tribune of the third Legion, that he 
ſhould with that Legions Cavalry charge them as furiouſly as might 'be : For whilſt they 
were thus like ſheep ſpread in tumultuary heaps over the Plain, they might eaſily be ſurpri- 
zed and routed before ever they could be brought into Array. 

Hamnibal himſelf was not yet got out of the Camp, when he heard the Clamours of ſome 
of his men that were fighting ; this quickned his march with the reſt of his Forces towards 
the Enemy; The formoſt were already terrified with the Horſe, and now the Romans firſt 
Legion and Right Wing of Cavalry were coming up to charge them. The Carthaginians 
diſorder'd as they were, fought at a venture, as each Company happen'd firſt to meet ei- 
ther Horſe or Foot. The conflift grew hotter by freſh Sopplies ſtill coming up, and encrea- 
ſed by the numbers that continually ruſht out (like Bees in ſwarms) to fight, and un- 
doubtedly in all that hurry, Arnibal had reduced his men to order and a regular Form of 
Batralia, (no eaſy matter to do, unleſs where the Leader is very $killful, and the Sonldiers 
experienc'd and well diſciplin'd) if it had not been for the ſhout of the before mentioned 
Troops, which they heard at their backs, as they came running down the Hills upon them. 
Then they grew afraid in earneſt leſt they ſhould be hemnr'd in and ſhut out from their 
Camp, to which they fled as faſt as they could, and being ſo near, the ſlaughter was the 
leſs, yet the Horſe charging all the way upon their Rear, and the other Party running eca- 
fily down Hill, and doing great Execution on their Flank, there were in all cut off above 
eight thetiſand men, more than ſeven hundred taken, nine Standards won, and of their 
Elephants (which could do no ſervice in this ſudden tumultuary Engagement) four kill'd 
and two taken, Of the Romans and their Allies were ſlain two hundred. The next day the 
Carthaginians kept cloſe; the Romans drew up again in the Field, but ſeeing no body come 
to oppoſe them, fell to rifle and ſtrip the Bodies of the Enemy, and gathering their own 
dead together, buried them; Afterwards for ſeveral dayes together they would brave the 
Enemy up to their very Gates, as if they would with Banners diſplay'd, have march'd into 
their Camp; till one night about the third Watch, Arnnibal leaving behind him a great 
many Fires, and ſome few Tents ſtanding in that part next the Romans, and a few Numi- 
dians to ſhew themſelves at the Gates and on the Rampier, march'd off his Army, deſigning 
for Apulia; when it grew day the Roman Army came up near their Works, as they us'd to 
do, and the Numidians as they were ordered, ſhew'd themſelves, and having ſo for a good 
while cheated the Enemy, on a ſudden retire, and out of a back Port, follow full ſpeed 
afcer their Fellows ; The Conſul finding their Camp ſo ſtil], and that even thoſe few he 
ſaw in the Morning did now diſappear, ſending firſt two Troopers to diſcover how the caſe 
ſtood, and they bringing word, that all was ſaſe, march'd into their Camp with his Army, 
but ſtaid no longer than whilſt the Souldiers ranſackt it, then founded a Retreat, and long 
before night return'd to his own Camp; next Morning by break of day, following the Ene- 
my by the track and report of the Country, making ſwift and large marches, came up with 
them not far from Yenuſia; there too, they had a ſcuffling Skirmiſh, and above two thouſand 
Carthaginians ſlain, who afterwards marching only by night and croſs the Mountains to 
avoid fighting, went to e Merapont z3 whence he ſent Hanno the Governour of that City with 
a ſmall Party to levy Forces amongſt the Brurtians, and having thereby, and with Forces 
out of that Garriſon recruited his Army, returns to Yeruſia the ſame way he went, and 
from thence to Canuſium. Nero faild not all this while to dog him at heels, and as he 
march'd toward Metapont, had ſent for ©. Fulvins to repair into the Lucars Country, that 
thoſe parts might be without a Guard. | 

Whilſt this was doing, four French Troopers and two Numidians, ſent to eAnnibal with 
Letters from 4ſdrubal, after he was diſlodg'd from the ineffectual Siege of Placentia, tra- 


velling through the midſt of Enemies almoſt the whole length of /raly, as they yrs fol- 
| owing 
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lowing Annibal 1n his Retreat from «etapont, miſs'd their way, and lighted upon Taren- 
tum, where by the Roman Forragers ranging in the Fields, they were taken and brought be. 
fore Q. Clandins the Propretor, whom ficlt they entertain'd with flim flams and intricate 
Anſwers, but being brought to the Rack, confeſs'd, That they were carrying Letters from 
Afdrubal to £Anmbal; with which Letters, ſealed as they were, he ſent them urider the 
Guard of L. Yirgmius and two Troops of Samnite Horſe, unto the Conſul Claudius: who 
having cauſed the Letters to be read, and the Bearers examined, began to think with him- 
ſelf, That this was not a time wherein the ordinary methods of Condutt, and each mans atting 
preciſely in his own Province, and with one certain Enemy, would be for the ſervice of the Common-. 
wealth, That ſome new unthought of, unprovided againſt Exploit was boldly to be attempted, which 
when firſt undertook, ſhould ſtartle and affright his own (tizens no leſs than the Enemy, but being 
once happily atchiev'd, would turn their fears into exceſſive tranſports of joy. Sending Aſdrubals 
Letters to the Senate, he by the ſame Expreſs, acquaints them what he was reſolv'd to do, 
and withal adviſes them, That ſince A/ar«bal writes to his Brother to meet him in Umbria 

they would call home a Legion from Capua to Rome, make what Levies they could there, 
and with that City-Army oppoſe the Enemy at Narnia. Having wrote thus to the Senate; 
and ſent Orders before through the Territories of the Larinats, Marrucines, Frentanes and 
Pretutians (which was the way he intended to march) that they ſhould out of their Towns 
. and the Country round, provide Victuals, Horſes, Carts, and all other accommodations, and 
have them in readineſs ; he out of all his Forces, both Romans and Allies, picks out ſix 
thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, the very flower and ſtrength of the whole Army, and 
bids them make ready for a march, for he would attacque the next City and Pynick Garriſon 
he came at 1n the Zucars Country z ſo ſetting out by night, he wheePd about into Picenum, 
and with all the ſpeed imaginable, marches directly towards his Collegue, having left the 
Command of his Camp to Q, Catizs his Lieutenant. 

In the mean time they at Rome were in no leſs fear and buſtle, than they wefe two years 
ago, when the Carthaginian Camp lay before their Walls. Nor could they tell what to make 
of this odd and bold Adventure of the Conſul, whether they ſhould praiſe or condemn ir, 
ſo that it was plain they would meaſure and eſteem of it by the Event, which is the unjuſteſt 
thing in the World. But thus they whiſper'd, That the Camp depriv'd of all its moſt gallant 
men, was left as it were in the Faws of Annibal, without a General ; That the Conſul pretending 
an Expedition into the Lucans Country, was indeed gone they knew not whether towards Picenum 
and Gallia, leaving his Camp 0 other ſecurity in the World, but the Enemies miſtake , and not 
knowing that the General and beſt part of the Army were abſent. But what will be the conſequence 
if this be diſcover'd? And Annibal ſbal with his whole Army follow Nero, who is gone out but 
with ſix thoaſand Souldiers ? or ſhall aſſault the (amp left as ut were a prey, without ſtrength, 
without Condut#, and without any body that had power to take the Auſpices [without which they 
were not to fight or attempt any matter of moment, and the ſame could only be done by 
ſome Chief Magiſtrate.] The old defeats receiv'd in this War, the freſh remembrace of two Con- 
ſuls ſlain but laſt year, encreaſed peoples fears, and ſo much the more, becauſe when all thoſe diſaſters 
happend, the Enemy had but one Army, one General in Italy, but now of one Carthaginian War 
there are become two, two vaſt Armies, and as good as two Annibals ir Italy ; For Aſdrubal was 
the Son of the ſame Father Amilcar, and every way as grand a Captain, having for ſo many 
years together been uſed to fight with the Romans in Spain, and famous for two Signal Viltories, 
wherein two whole Armies, with their moft renowned Generals, were cut to pieces. Nay in ſome 
reſpetts he may be ſaid to be ſuperiour to Annibal; for the ſpeed of bis Journey out of Spain, and 
raiſing the people of France to aſſiſt him, he may boaſt that he hath exceeded bis Brother, baving 
rais'd an Army in thoſe very places where the other loſt the greater part of his Souldiers with hunger 
and cold, than which there is no kind of death more miſerable; To all this, they that were skill'd 
in the affairs of Spain, added, That he had not now to deal with an nnknown General, but with 
C. Nero, the very ſame Nero whom he bubled and made a very Baby of heretofore, when being by 
chance beſet in a place of diſadvantage he fool'd him with a pretence of making Articles of Peace, 
till he had privately got away his Army ;, To conclude, in all the Diſcourſes at Rome, they mag- 
nified every thing on the Enemies part beyond truth, and as much too much leſſen'd their 
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oemwn, the natural effe&t of their fear, which evermore interprets all things for the - 


worſt. | 
Nero being got ſo far oft Annabal, and forwards on his way, that he thought he might 


with fafety divulge his deſign, makes this ſhort Speech to his Souldiers, Never did any Gene- 
ral venture upon an Enterprize that could ſeem more bold and dangerous, than this of mine, and 
yet in truth there 18 nothing more ſafe; 1 lead you, Gentlemen ! to certain and afſured Viftory, even 
to that War, which my Fellow-Conſul manages, and did not ſet forwards unto, until he was furniſhe 
by the Senate with Forces both Horſe and Foot to his own hearts content, more in number and better 
provided than if he had gone againſt Annibal himſelf; now you bringing ſo conſiderable an addition 
of ſtrength, muſt needs, altogether, over-power the Enemy ;, for when *tis heard when we draw out 
into the Field ( for Þ'll take care it (hall not be known before) that the other Conſul,and the other «Army 
5s come in, it muſt undoubtedly give ut a Vittory; Fame and reputation are all in all in War, and 


ſmall matters many times do wonders by making impreſſions on mens paſſions of hope or fear. = 
Wrote 
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whole Glory almoſt of the ſucceſs will fall to your ſhare ;, for "tis always ſeen, that any aſſiſtance 
that comes in laſt, though never ſo ſmall , u thought to have influenced the whole Aftion , and that 
without them it had not ſucceeded. And you ſee with what concourſe , admiration, and affetionate 
favour all people do entertain and regard you by the way, an aſſured good Omen to our preſent Ex- 
pedition. And indeed vaſt multitudes both of men and women flock*d every way out of the 
Fields and Villages to behold them, and ran along between their Ranks and Files, at once 
making Vows for their Succeſs, and praying for, and applauding them ,. calling them, the 
Life-guard of the Commonwealth , the brave Defenders of Rome and its Empire , in whoſe 
hands and arms were repolited the Safety and Liberties of them and their Children; and 
therefore they beſought all the Gods and Goddeſles to give them a lucky March, a proſpe- 
rous Battel, and a timely Victory over their Enemies, that themſelves might quickly be 
obliged to pay their Vows, and that as now they followed them with minds folicitous for 
their ſafety, they might in few days come forth to meet them with joyful hearts -as they 
returned in Triumph for their Victory : Then would every one invite, offer, and importu- 
nately beg of them to accept of him rather than any body elſe, what they need for themſelves 
or their Horſes, as being ready moſt frankly to part with any thing to thoſe that muſt de- 
fend and preſerve eyery thing they had, Oa the other ſide, the Souldiers were as modeſt as 
they were liberal, would take nothing but what was abſolutely neceſſary. Nor would they 
ſtay a jot with any, nor flinch from their Colours, but eat their Victuals as they went, and 
march*d night and day, allowing themſelves ſcarce ſo much ſleep as would ſupport Nature. 
When they drew ſomewhat near the other Army, Nero ſent Meſſengers before to his Col- 
legue to acquaint him of his coming, and to know whether he would have them come openly 
or privately, by day or by night, and whether into his Camp, or quarter by themſelves ? 
Livinus thought it moſt convenient, that they ſhould come privately by night up to his 
Camp, where he had given a Watch-word and Command, That every Colonel ſhould take 
a Colonel into his Tent, every Centurion a Centurion , each Cavalier a Horſeman, and ſo 
of the Foot ; for by no means would they have the Camp enlarged , that the Enemy might 
not perceive the other Conſuls Arrival , and they could make the better ſhift ro pig in one 
with another in this ſtrait compaſs, becauſe Claxdins's Army had little Baggage, bringigg 
with them in this Expedition, nothing almoſt but their Arms. But in their March theic 
number was conſiderably increaſed by Volunteers, both old Souldiers that had ſerved out 
their ten years in the Wars, and ſo had been diſcharged, and Iuſty Youths of whom mul- 
titudes offered themſelves, but he would liſt none but ſuch as were of ſtrong bodies and like 
to do good Service. The place where Livin lay encamped was near Sena, and Aſdrubal's 
Tents not much above half a mile off; therefore Nero being now pretty near reſted , and 
lay cloſe till night in the Mountains, and then with great ſilence came and were kindly re- 
ceived and welcom'd every one into the Tents of thoſe of his own Rank and Quality. The 
next day a Council of War was held, where alſo was preſent L. Porcins Licinus the Pretor, 
who lay encamped hard by the Conſul, and before their coming , what by ſcizing of Paſſes, 
and what by frequent Skirmiſhes, and falling ſometimes on the Enemies Rear, and by and 
by goring them in the Flanks, had done very good Service, Many of the Commanders 
were of opinion to put off a Battel for a while as well that Nero might reſt and refreſh his 
men, who were wearied with ſo tedious a March, and want of ſleep , as that himſelf mighe 
in the mean time be better acquainted with the Nature of the Enemy. But Nero not only 
adviſed , but with all earneſtneſs intreated, That ſince the celerity of his March had made his 
deſign ſafe and eaſie , they would not by delays render it raſh and dangerous : at preſent Annibal, 
by reaſon of his miſtake (which yet they muſt not think, would always continue ) lay ſecure and quiet 
without either attempting his Camp, which he had left without a General, or offering to follow him ; 


' and before be ſhould ſtir, AſdrubalPs Army might be cut to pieces, and he himſelf be returned into 
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Apulia ; whoever by deferring , gives the Enemies reſpite , does as much as in him lies, betray that | 


Camp to Annibal, and open him a way to come into Gallia at his pleaſure and join Aſdrubal : There- 
fore preſently the Signal muſt be, the Army immediately drawn into the Field, and uſe made of this 
miſtake of the Enemes as well abſent as preſent, whilſt they netther know that they have to do with 
fewer ;, nor theſe, that they are to encounter more than formerly, Theſe Reaſons prevailed, the 
Council broke up, and preſently they draw out into the Field. 

The Enemy likewiſe were quickly ranged in good Order before their Camp, but that 
which delay*d the Battel, was that Aſdrubal advancing with a ſmall Party of Horſe before 
the Enſigns, to take a view of the Enemy, happen'd to obſerve amongſt them a great many 


old Targets which he had never ſeen before, and Horſes more lank and lean than formerly, 


beſides they ſeem?®d to be more in number. Hereupon ſuſpeCting, that which was indeed, 


in haſte he ſoundsa Retreat, and ſent out ſome to the River where they had their water, to 


ſee. if they could catch any of them, or at leaſt to take notice , whether they were ſwarthy 
and Sun- burnt more than ordinary, as having been travelling lately. Likewiſe he order'd 
a View to be taken at a diſtance of their Camp, whether the Rampier were any where-en- 
larged, and to liſten attentively whether they could hear one or two Trumpets ſound in their 
Camp; who bringing back an Account of all theſe Circumſtances, the Camps not- being 


enlarged, was a thing that continued their miſtake. For they were ſtill but two, juſt as they 
| were 
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were formerly , one of 4. Lives, the other of L, Porcius, and the Rampiers or Trenches 
of either not ſet out one jot further in any place, But that which ſway'd moſt with Aſaru- 
bal, as being an ancient experienced General, and well acquainted with the Roman Cuſtoms, 
againſt whom he had ſo' many years waged War, was this, That they told him they heard 
one Trumpet in the Pretors Camp, but two 1n the Conſuls : whence he concluded, That 
undoubtedly both Conſuls were there, but how the other of them ſhould get away from A- 
zibal, ſorely troubled his mind, for he could not imagine that which was the truth of the 
Caſe, viz, That eAnnibal ſhould be trickt in a matter of ſuch moment, as to be ignorant 
what was become of that General, and that Army, whoſe Camp was held within view of 
his own 3 Therefore he concluded, That he muſt by ſome unuſual and mighty overthrow 
be diſabled to follow him 3 and was greatly afraid that himſelf was come with help too late 
when their affairs were grown deſperate; and that the Romans were courted by the ſame 
good Fortune in /taly as in Spain; and ſometimes again, he thought his Letters might not 
come to his Brothers hands, but that the Conſul might intercept them, and ſo haſten to 
prevent, and cut him off by the way. Nota lictle perplext with theſe various thoughts, he 
puts out all the Fires, and commanded all his Souldiers, without noiſe, to get together 
their Baggage and be ready to march, on a Signal given, at the firſt Watch; But in that 
conſternation and hurry in the dark, two Fellows whom they had for their Guides, being 
not carefully lookt after, gave them the flip, one running into a lurking hole, which he 
had a good while had in his Eye, the other being well acquainted with the ſhallows of the 
River Metaurus waded over, ſo that the Army deſerted by their Guides was forc'd to 
march at random through the Fields, and divers of them weary and ſleepy with watching, 
laid them down here and there, and left their Colours with very few Souldiers abqut 
them z Aſdrubal commanded them to follow the River and march on its Banks till the day 
ſhould ſhew them the Road ; but going thus by the windings and turnings of the ſtream 
they ridded but little ground, and when in the morning they endeavour'd to get over, they 
could find no place convenient, for the further they went upwards off from the Sea, the 
higher were the Banks, which ſtraitning the River made it deeper though narrower than it 
was lower, ſo that ſpending all the day thus unfortunately he gave the Enemy opportunity 
to purſue him. | 
Firſt Nero with all the Cavalry came vp, then Porciv with the Light-arm'd Foot, who UL: 
on all ſides playing upon Aſarubals Forces, already weary and diſheartned, oblig'd them to 
quit their march, which was no better than a Chace, and to endeayour to encamp them- 
{elves on an high Bank juſt by the River ſide ; but then Zivius was come up with all the reſt 
of the Infantry, not in the uſual poſture of a march, but ready arm'd and in good order ; 
when they were all join'd and arrang'd in Battalia, Claudins had charge of the Right Wing, 
Livy of the Left, and the Prztor of the main Battel, Aſdrubal ſeeing there was no avoid- 
ing but fight he muſt, left off fortifying the place for a Camp, and put bimſelf in order as 
faſt as they; in the middle of his Front and before the Standards he plac'd his Elephants, 
next them in the left Wing were his French men to oppoſe Claudine, not that he truſted ſo 
| much to them as that he thought the Enemy would be afraid of them, himſelf in perſon on 
the Right Wing with a body of Spamiards (in whom, and his old Sonldiers, he repoſed his 
greatelt hopes) reſolv'd to confront Livius z. the Ligurians were behind the Elephants in 
2 the middle, but the Battel was rather drawn out in length than breadth: The French men 
were defended by an Hill that bore out over them. The Spaniards Front was over againſt 
the Romans left Wing, and all the right hand Battalions were as it were out of the Batcel 
and did nothing, for by reaſon of the Hill they could neither a Front, nor a Flank charge 
the Enemy ; Between Livins and Aſdrubal was begun a mighty Conflict with great and 
E dreadful ſlaughter on each ſide ; There were the gwo Generals, there the beſt part of the 
; Romans Foot and Horſe, there were the Spaniards experienc'd Souldiers, and wonted to cope 
with the Romans, and there too were the Ligurians, an hardy and Warlike people; thither 
too the Elephants were turn'd, who at firſt diſorder'd the Front, and made the Standards 
retreat ; but the Battel then growing more fierce, and the clamours louder, they would no 
longer be rul'd by their Riders, but run up and down the two Armies like Ships without a 
Steerſman, ſo that you could not tell to which ſide they belopg'd, On the other hand Clar- 
dius, ſeeing with all their efforts his men could not gain the Hill that was againſt them 
Cries out, And did we march ſuch a tedious way, and in ſuch haſt to do juſt nothing at all ? Saying 
which words, he detach'd ſome Regiments, and wheel'd about behind the whole Army, 
and unexpectedly not only to the Enemy, but to thoſe of his own Party ; charges the Ene- 
my on the Enemies left Flank, agd was ſo nimble, that preſently after they appear'd on one 
ſide, ſome of them were got behind them ; ſo that the poor Spaniards and Ligurians were 
ſlaughter'd on all ſides, Front, Flank and Rear, and the Execution was come up to the 
French : but there was no reſiſtance worth ſpeaking of, for a great part of them had before 
deſerted their Colours, running away in the night, or lying aſleep ufider the Hedges, 
and thoſe that were preſent being wearied with marching and watching (for of all people 
they can leaſt endure toil) they were ſcarce _ to bear their Arms on their NS 000 
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beſides it was about Noon, and what for heat and thirſt they ſtood panting and could dg 
nothing, bot tamely yielded their Bodies to be cut to pieces, or taken Priſoners. | 

There were more Elephants kilPd by their Governours themſelves than by the Enemy ; 
for their manner was to have about them aCarpenters Chizzel and a Mallet, and when the 
Beaſts happen*d to rage and turn upon their own Troops, their Maſters would ſet the ſaid 
Chizzel beeween their Ears, juſt at the joint where the nape of the neck and the head meet 
together, and drive it in with all their force, which was found the ſpeedieſt way to kill ſo 
huge a Beaſt when he would be manag'd no longer ; The firſt praCtiſer thereof being A4ſ- 
drnbal, who as he had in ſundry Engagements ſhew'd himſelf a brave Commander, ſo never 
did he give more ſignal proofs thereof than in this very Battel z He it was that kept up 
the Batrel ſo'long on his ſide, both by encouraging his men that fought, and expoſing him- 
ſelf to all dangers as freely as the meaneſt Souldier. He it was that ſometimes by entrea- 
ties, and ſometimes ſmart rebukes, incenfed thoſe that were weary and given out, to make 
freſh charges on the Enemy z He it was that ſtopt thoſe that fled, and by rallying them, 
renew'd the Fight in ſeveral places, where the work ſeen'd altogether done; and at the 
very laſt, when he ſaw evidently that the Enemy had the honour of the day, and his miſ- 
fortune beyond retrieve, reſolving not to ſurvive the defeat of that Army, which chiefly 
follow'd his Standards npon the reputation of his name, he fpurr*'d on his Horſe into the 
thickeſt of one of the Roman Regiments, and there, as became the Son of <Amilcar, and 
the Brother of «A-mbal, gallantly fighting againft a multitude he was ſlain. In all the 
whole War never was there at one Field ſo many of the Enemy ſlain, and the overthrow 
at Carne was repaid them to the full, wherher we conſider the loſs of the General, or of the 
Army. Six and fifty thouſand of them kild, five thouſand four hundred taken, beſides a 
great booty of all ſorts, and a conſiderable quantity both of gold and ſilver; above four 
thouſand Romans that were Prifoners with the Enemy, recovered, which made ſome amends 
for thoſe loſt that day, for *twas not an unbloody Victory, here being almoſt eight thon- 
ſand of the Romans and their Allies, who there loſt their Lives. And fo little ſtomach 
had the Conquerours to more blood and ſlaughter, that next day when it was told the 
Confal Livins, that abundance of Cifalpine Gauls, and Ligurians, who either were not pre- 
ſent at the fight, or fled from thence, were going together in a Troop homewards, without 
any certain Commander, without Enſigns or any kind of order, fo that if he would but 
ſend a Party pf Horſe after them, he might cut them every one to pieces : he replied, 
Noe, No, Let ſome ſurvive to carry abroad the News both of the Enemies Defeat and our 
V alour. 

Nero the very fame night after the fight drew out his Party, and with more Expedition 
than he came, return'd to his own Leaguer, where in ſix dayes time he arriv'd, being no- 
thing ſo much reſorted to as before, becaufe he was ſo quick, that -no Meſſengers were be- 
fore him to tell the news, but whereever he came the people were almoſt out of their ſenſes 
for Joy; As for Rome, it cannot be expreſs'd how ſtrangely people were affeted, both 
one way and the other, how dumpiſh the whole City was, whilſt in doubtful expectation, 
and with what tranſports they receiv'd the tidings of the Victory. Ever fince they heard 
of Clandins's march, from Morning till Night, were all the Senators in the Council-Cham- 
ber, and with the Magiſtrates, and the Forum always filPd with people ; The Ladies and 
good Wives becauſe they could aſſiſt no way but by their Vows and their Prayers, ſpent all 
their time in running from one Shrine to another, and wearied the Gods with their Suppli- 
cations. Whilſt the City was in this ſuſpenſe and perplexity, there was ſpread at firſt an 
uncertain rumour, That two Narnian Troopers were come into the Camp which lay againſt 
the paſſages into Umbria, from the Conſuls Army, and brought word, Thar the Enemy was 
routed; But this was rather heard than believ'd, for not only the news was ſo great and 
joyful, that their minds were not yet enlarg'd enough to receive it, ſo the ſuddeneſs made 
it incredible, for the ſame ſtory related, That the fight was two days, and they could not 
think Claudivs could be got thither ſo ſoon. Preſently after an Expreſs from Z. Manlizs 
Acidinus confirm*d the Report ; which Letters being brought through the Forum to the Pre- 
tors Tribunal, and the Lords of the Senate ſent for, the people did ſo throng about the 
Door, that the Meſſenger could not get along for the Crowd, bawling out, That the Let- 
ters ſhould be read at the Market-Croſs from the Roftra, before they were carried to the 
Senate ; but at laſt being driven away and quieted by the Magiſtrates, who had much ado to 
appeaſe their unculy Joy. The Letters were read firſt in the Senate, and then in the Com- 
mon-Hall, and entertain'd according to every ones humour, ſome being therewith fully ſa- 
tisfied, but others would believe nothing till they had an Expreſs and Letters from the Con- 
ſuls themſelyes. 

After this, they heard that ſuch Meſſengers were coming, and preſently the people of 
all ſorts, young and old, ran ont to meet them, every one deſiring to be the firſt that heard 
the certainty of ſuch glad Tidings; All the Road as the Bridge AMlvins was filPd with a 
continual crowd z The Meſſengers were L. Yeturins Philo, P. Licinius Farus, and O. (uci- 
lias Metellus, who attended with this multitude, came into the Forum, ſome demanding of 
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them, others of their Attendants, What News? All were anſwer'd, That the Enemies Army 
was Cut to pieces, their General ſlain, the Roman Legions brave and luſty, both the Con- 
ſuls ſafe and well; Then preſently did every one impart the news to others z much ado 
they had to get to the Senate Houſe; and more, to keep out the Rabble. After the Letters 
had been there read, the Meſſengers were brought to the Common-Hall, where after the 
Letters were again read, L. Yeturins declar'd at large by word of mouth the circumſtances 
of the whole Aftion ; which was concluded with a general ſhout of the whole Audience ; 
Then away went ſome to the Temples of the Gods to return thanks and pay their Vows, 
others home to chear their Wives and Children with the happy tidings : The Senate paſs'd 
an Act, That ſince M. Livius and Claudius the Conſuls bad with the ſafety of the Legions van- 
quiſht and ſlain the Enemies Forces and their General, there ſhould be held a ſolemn Proceſſion or 
Thankggiving for three dayes together ; which was Proclaim'd by C. Hoſtslius the Prztor, and 
Celebrated both by Men and Women ; All the Temples throughout the City were all the 
three dayes equally throng'd, and the Matrons and their Children moſt richly dreſt, as if 
they now had nothing more to fear, or the War had been wholly ended, return'd Thanks 
to the Immortal Gods. Nay this Victory chang'd the ſtate of the City, ſo as from that 
day forward men durſt make Contracts, buy and ſell, borrow and lend, and pay Debts to 
their Creditors as freely as in a time of ſetled Peace. C. Claudixs the Conſul as ſoon as he 
return'd to his Camp, cauſed A/arubals Head, which he had carefully brought with him, to 
be flung before the Enemies Out-Guards, and the «Ffrican Priſoners to be ſhew'd them in 
their Chains ; and two of them were let go to tell Anmbal the ſtory of their overthrow z 
who upon this double loſs and mournful Calamity, both to his Country and Family, fetcht 
a deep ſigh (as 'tis reported) and faid, Ab, 1 ſee, I ſee what will be the Fate of Carthage ! 
and preſently diſlodging, that he might call his Auxiliaries together, whom ſpread at large 
he could not defend, he retired into the Bruttsans Country, the furthermoſt Corner of 
tealy, and took with him thither all the Inhabitants of Xderaport, and as many of the Zu- 
camans as were under his power. 
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1. 2, &c. Hings done ſucceſsfully in Spain by Silanus, Scipio's Lieutenant, and by L. Scipio his Brother againſt 

the Carrhaginians. $s, &c. By Sulpitius the Proconſul, and Atralus a Kjng of Aſia againſt Philip 

King of Macedonia, upon the account of the Acolians. 9g. A Triumph being decreed for M. Livius 
and Claudius Nero the Conſuls 3 Livius, who had done all his exploits in his own Province, was carried in a Chariot 
with four Horſes ; whilſt Nero, who came into bis Colleagues Province, to aſſiſt him in the accompliſhing of bis Viftory, 
followed on Horſevackh, gaining more glory and reverence in that guiſe z for be had done more ſervice in the Wat than Livius 
bis Colleague had. 11. The fire in the Temple of Veſta, through the negligence of a Virgin that did not look aſter it, 
went out; for which the Virgin was whipt with a Rod. 14. 15, 8c. P. Scipio made an end of the War in Spain with the 
Carthaginians the fifteenth Year aſter the War began, and the fiſth aſter he went thither : and having totally excluded the 
Enemy jrom the poſſeſſion of Spain, retook it. Then being carried over from Tarraco into Africa, to Syphax King of Nu- 
midia, he and his retinue in two Ships, be made a League with that Crown. 18. Aſdrubal the Son of Giſgo lay with 
him there at a feaſt upon the ſame bed. 21. He gave new Carthage an entertainment of Fencing in honour of his Father 
and his Uncle, not by profeſſed Fencers, but ſuch as either out of reſpeft to their General, or by way of Challenge, enter the 
Liſts ; in which, Regulus's Brother fought for the Kingdom. 22. When the City Aſtapa was beſieged by the Romans, 
the Towns People, building a Funeral Pile of Wood, kill'd their Wives and Children , and threw themſelves alſo bead- 
long into it. 24. Scipio himſelf, who had bten taben with a grievous Diſtemper, as ſoon as he recovered, appeas'd a 
Sedition raiſed in ſome part of the Army, and forced the Rebelling Nations of Spain to 4 ſurrender. 35, 8&c. There was 
a Peace alſo made with Maſliniſla King of Numidia, who promiſed him aſſiſtance if he came over into Africa 3 and 
likewiſe with the Gadiranes, aſter the depariure of Mago thence, to whom be wrote from Carthage, that be ſhould go 
into Italy. 38. He returned to Rome, and was made Conſul. 40. He flood for the Province of Africa, but Q. Fabius 
Maximus oppoſing of him, had Sicily given him, with a permiſfion to go over into Africa, if he thought it for the good 
of the Commonwealth 46. Mago the Son of Amilcar croſt over from the leſſer Balearian Iſland | called Minorca] 
where be had wintered, into Italy. 


Lthough upon A/drubal's coming over, the ſcale of Fortune ſeemed as much ele- 
vated for the benefit of Spain, as depreſs?d to the diſadvantage of Italy ; yet a 
War, juſt like the former, on a ſuddain broke out again in that Country. Now 
the Romans and the Carthaginians at that time were thus in Spain circumſtantiated. 
Aſdrubal Son of Giſgo was gone as far as the Ocean, and Gades, whilſt the Coalt of the 1e- 
diterranean, and almoſt all Spain to the Eaſtward, was Scip:o*s, and ſubject to the Romans. 
The new General Hanno, who ſucceeded in the room of Barchinus Aſdrubal, coming over 
with a new Army out of Africa, and joyning ago, when he had, in a ſhort time, raiſed 
a great number of Men in Celtiberia, which lies between the two Seas, Scipio ſent 2M. Silanus 
to oppoſe him, with ten thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. S:lanus making as great 
Marches as he was able (for roughneſs of the Roads, which were ſtraitned with frequent 
Woods, as Spain generally is, was an hinderance to him) prevented not only the Meſſen- 
pers, but the very flying report of his coming, and by the help of Guides, that were Re- 
negades out of the ſame Country of Celtiberia, came up to the Enemy. I find in the ſame 
Authors, that when they were about ten thouſand Paces from the Foe, there were two 
Camps bard by the way, where they marched ; on the left hand, the Celtibers, anew Army 
of above nine thouſand Men ; and on the right hand, the Camp of the nes The 
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latter of which were guarded and ſecured with Men and Sentinels, according to the beſt 
method that Soldiers uſe, though the farmer lay, neglected and regardleſs, as belonging to 
Barbarians and freſh-water Soldiers, that had not ſo much fear upon them, becauſe they 
were in their own Country. Wherefore S:lanus, thinking it his beſt courſe to attack them 
firſt, commanded his Enſignes to be baxn as much to the left hand as was poſlible, withour 
being diſcovered by the Carthaginians, whilſt he himſelf, having ſent. his Scouts before, 
charged up ta the Foe as faſt as he could. | 
1. - He was abont three thouſand Paces from them, before'{carce any of the Enemy perceived 
his approach ; for they lay upon Hills that were craggy rough places, whilſt he 1n an hol- 
low Vale, which by being ſo lay out of ſight, ordered his Men to fit down and refreſh them- 
ſelves. In the mean time the Scouts returned, confirming what the Renegadoes had ſaid. 
Then putting their Baggage all in an heap together, the Romans took up their Arms, and 
marched al! ig Battalia £0 the Fight. They were a thouſagd Paces from the Foe, when they 
firſt got ſight of them ; at which the Carthaginians began on a ſudden to tremble. Mags 
allop'd out of the Camp upon the firſt noiſe and tumult:that he heard. Now there were 
in the Celtiberian Army four thouſand Shield-Men, and two hundred Horſe, which compleat 
Legion (for about that ſtrength it had) he p'aced in the front, putting the reſt, who were 
light-armed Men, in the rear. As he led them in this manner our of the Camp, the Romans 
threw their Javelins at them before they were well got out of theVale. The Spaniards ſtoop- 
ed down at the Weapons which were thrown by the Foe, and then roſe up again to fling 
them back again ;z which the Remans receiving (as they uſe)- upon their Shields, that were 
joyned together at their cloſe order, they came by that means Foot to Foot, and began to 
fight with their Swords. As to the roughneſs of the place, though it made the ſwiftneſs 
of the *Celtiberiaus (whoſe way it was to run as they fought) of no uſe to them, was no 
great diſadvantage to the Remans, for they all were accuſtomed to a ſtanding ſort of fight- 
ing; ſave that the ſtraitneſs of it, and the brambles that grew there, broke their ranks, 
ſo that they were forced ro engage one to one, or two to two as in a Duel. That therefore 
which hindered the Enemies flight, was at the ſame the occaſion of their being ſlaughtered 
as eaſily as if they had been bound hand and foot. And now, when almoſt all the Shield- 
Men of the Celtiberians were killed, the light-armed Men and Carthaginians, who came to 
their aſſiitance from the other Camp, were ſmitten and ſlain ; not above two thouſand Foot, 
and all the Horſe, who had ſcarce yet entered into the Battel, eſcaped with 4290, whilſt 
Hamnno the other General, with them who came laſt when the fight was over, was taken a- 
live; a!moſt all the Horſe, and all the old Foot that were left, following azo, came the 
tenth day to 4/arubal in theProvince of Gades. The Celtiberian new Souldiers getting into the 
adjacent Woods, fled thence to their own homes. By this very ſeaſonable Victory they did 
not gain near ſo much by ending that preſent War, as by ſtifling the cauſe of a future, which 
was ſo likely to enſue, it the Carthaginians could have perſwaded the other Nations to take 
up Arms as they had done the Cel:iberians. Wherefore, when he had commended S:lanw in 
very kind expreſſions, Scipio having ſome hopes of putting an end to the War, if he did not 
fruſtrate it himſelf by delays, went, to finiſh what remained thereof, into the fartheſt part 
of Spain againſt A/drubal. The Carthaginian therefore having his Camp in Berica, in or- 
der to keep the minds of his Allies to their Allegeance, immediately took up his Enſigns, 
and more like a Flight than a March, led his Men to the Ocean and to Gades : But then ima- 
gining, that as long as he kept his whole Army cloſe together, he ſhould be expoſed as a 
large mark for the Romans toaim at; before he paſſed the Strait to go to Gades, he diſper- 
ſed his Soldiers all about into the ſeveral Cities, that they might defend themſelves within 
the Walls, and the Walls alſo with their Arms. 
1. Scipio obſerving the War was dillipated all over the Country, and that to carry his Men 
to the ſeveral Cities, would be a tedious rather than a great task, marched back again ; 
, - yet left he ſhould leaye that Region free to the Enemy, he ſent L. Scipio his Brother, with ten 
thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe, to attack the moſt opulent City in thoſe Parts, which 
the Barbarians call Oringin;; which City is ſituate in the Confines of the Meleſſians, a Spaniſh 
People, whoſe Country 1s very fruitful,though the Inhabitants digg Silver there too. That was 
Aſdrubals head Quarters, from whence he made excurſions round about upon the inland Peo- 
ple. Scipio having pitched his Camp near that City, before he inveſted it with any works, 
ſent certain Meſſengers to the Gates, to try at that ſmall diſtance how the Inhabitants ſtood 
aftected, and to perſwade them ro make experiment rather of the friendſhip than the force of the 
Romans; but having no peaceful anſwer, he encloſed the City with a Trench and a double 
' Bulwark, dividing his Army into three parts, with adeſign that one part ſhould be conti- 
A nually making their afſault, whilſt the other lay ſtill in the mean time, When the firſt part 
L | began to attack it, the Fight was very. bloody and doubtful, for they could not eaſily 
, | come-near to. make uſe of their ſcaling Ladders, for the! Darts that fell ypon them from: the 
Walls.: And now thoſe who had ſet their Ladders up againſt the Walls, were ſome of 'them 
thruſtdown with Forks made on purpoſe, whilſt others were laid hold on with Iron Hooks, 
E | and were.indanger to'be by. them pluck*d up to the top. Which when Scipio perceived, and 
5 > that the Battel was now-pretty equal through the ſmalneſs of his numbers; yea, that the Fae 
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was too hard for him, as fighting from the, Wall, he made the firſt party retire, and fell 
on with the other two at once ; which thing put the Enemy. (who were already tired with 
fighting with the firſt) into, ſuch a fright, that not only the, Towns People forſook the 

alls and ran forthwith away, but the Carthaginzan Garriſon alſo, for fear the City ſhoul 


be betrayed, quitting their ſtation, betook themſelves into one certain place. That made 


: 


the Towns People the more afraid, that if the Enemy ſhould once pet into the Town they 
ſhould be all killd as faſt'as they, came to hand, without any diſtinction or queſtion whether 
they were Carthaginians Or Spaniards ; Wherefore ſtreight opening the Gate, they ran in 
great numbers out of the Town, holding their Shields before them, leſt any Darts might 
be thrown at a diſtance upon them, but holding out their right hands naked, that the Ro- 
mans might ſee they had thrown away their Swords, Whether the Romans did nor perceive 
that. by reaſon of the diſtance between them, or whether they, ſuſpected ſome ill deſign to 
be in it: I cannot tell; but this is certain, they fell upon thoſe that were coming our, and 
kilPd them as an oppoſite Army, carrying their victorious Enſigns in at the ſame Gate. In 
other parts alſo they cut and broke the Gates open with Axes and Hatchets, whi;ſt every 
Horſeman as he came in, went (according to order) directly to take poſſeſſion. of the Forum 
Cor Market-place.]. The Horſe had a party of 7Tr:ar:; aſliſtant to them ; and though the 
Legionary Soldiers went through the other parts of the Town, yet they abſtained from 
pillaging any Man that they met, except ſuch as defended themſelves with Arms. , The Car- 
thaginians were all commirted to Prifon, with about three hundred Towns-Men who had 
ſhur the Gates; the reſt had.-the Town at command, and their Goods reſtored to them. 
There fell at the Siege of that Town about two thouſand of the Enemy, but not above 
ninety Romans. h | 

The taking of that City, was not only happy for them that were imployed in it, but made 
their arrival look very giorious to the General and the reſt of the Army.,when they came with 
ſuch a multitude of Captives before them. Sc:pio therefore having commended his Brother, 
and with as much Rhetorick as he was able, compared the taking of Oringin by him, with 
the taking af Carthage by himſelf, becauſe the Winter was now at hand, being neither able 
to attempt Gades, nor follow A/drubaPs Army, which was ſo ſcatter'd all over the Coun- 
try, led his Army back into the hither Spain, where ſending the Legions into Winter Quar- 
ters, and his Brother Lucius Scipio, with Hanno the Enemies General, and the other noble 
Caprives, .to Rome, himſelf went to Tarraco. The ſame Year the Roman Navy, ſent over 
by Ad. Y alerins. Lavinus the Proconiul, .out of Sicily into Africa, did a great deal of ſpoil 
in the Country about Ur:ica and Carthage, driving the Cattel away. out of the utmoſt bounds 
of the Carthaginiars about the very Walls of Utica. As they went back to Sicily, the Car- 
thaginian Navy (conſiſting of ſeventy long Ships) met them, of whom ſeventeen Ships 
were taken and four ſink, the reſt being routed and put to flight. ' The Romans being 
thus victorious both by Land and Sea, failed toward Lilybeum with a great Booty of all 
ſorts; and then having cleared the whole Sea of the Enemies Ships, they carried great 
quantities of Corn. to Rome 

In the beginning of that Summer, when theſe things were performed, P. Sulpitins the 
Proconſul, and King Attalus having Wintered at e#9ma (as Irtold you before) they failed 
from thence to Lemnus with their Navies joyned together ; the Romans being five and twen- 
ty Gallies with five banks of Oars a-piece, and the Kings five and thirty. Then Philip, 
that (whether he muſt meet the Enemy by Land or Sea) he might be ready upon all occa- 
ſions, went in Perſon to Demetrias, a City lying upon the Sea Coaſt, and appointed his Ar- 
my to meet him upon ſuch a day at Zariſſa. Thereupon there were Embaſtadors fent from 
his Allies all round about, as ſoon as they heard the King was come to Demetrias z for the 
etolians were grown more haughty, not only upon the ſcore of their alliance with the 
Romans, but alfo in regard that Arrales was arrived, and pillaged all their Neighbours. Nor 
were the Acarnans only, and the Beotians, with thoſe that live in Eubea, in gteat fear, but 
the Acheans alſo ; whom (beſides the .Atolian War) Machanidas King of Lacedemon, by 
pitching his Camp a great way from the Argive Confines, put intoa great fright. All theſe 
therefore, conſidering what dangers hung over each of their Cities both by Land and Sea, 
deſired the Kings aſſiſtance. Nor were the News from his own Kingdom relating to Peace, 
there being a report, Thar Serdiletus and Pleuratus were in an uproar, and that the Medes 
above all the reſt of Thracia, were like to invade the neighbouring parts of Macedonia, if the 
King were detain'd in any foreign War. The Beotians indeed themſelves, and the inner Na- 
tions of Greece, had ſent word that the etolians had block*d up the avenue of Thermopyle, 
where the narrow Paſs ſo ſtreightens the way, to hinder Philip from going to defend his Al- 
lies Towns. So many tumults round about him were enough to rouze even a ſlothful Gene- 
ral; wherefore he, diſmiſſing the Embaſſies, promiſed them, That as time and opportunity 
ſhould ſerve, he would aſſiſt them every one ;, but for the preſent, : would have them mind what was 
moſt neceſſary, Thereupon a ſupply was ſent ro the City, from whence word was brought, 
That Attalus coming over from Lemnus with his Navy, had pillaged all the Country round every 
City, Wherefore he ſent Polyphantas with a ſmall party into Berra, and Menippns, one of 


the Kings Captajns, with a thouſand Targeteers (whoſe Targets were like half Moons) to 
Ir Aaaa2 | Chalcas; 
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Chalciz. To whom he added alfo five hundred e/£1ivns, that they might be. able to defe 
all parts of the Iſland. ' He himfelf went'ts Scornſſa, to-which-place ho ordered the Mace- 
donian Forces ſhould be brought from Zariſu :; There He was told, That the Etolians were 
to have uit Aſſembly at Heraclea, and that King Attalus would come thither to conſuls abont the 
great affairs of the Wat. To diſturb their meeting by his ſiiddain arrival, he marched to He- 
raclea as faft as he could but coming thither after the Aſſembly was diſmiſſed, he only de- 
mo the Corn (eſpecially in the eAf1iar Bay) which was almoſt ripe, and fo led his Ar- 
my back to Scoriſſa; and there leaving all his Army behind, he marched with a Royal Par- 
ty to Demrias : from whehice, that he might be ready for the Enemy at every turn, he 
ſerit cettaiti Perfons irfto Enbea, Phocis and Peparethn, to chooſe out ſuch high Places, from 
which Beacons ot Fires might be well ſeen. He himſelf, in the mean time, ſet upa Watch- 
Towet in Ti/ens (which' is af extraordinary high Mountain) that by the belp of thoſe Fires 
in the air, at a good diſtance, he might diſcover it a moment what the Enemy did. Mean 
while the Roman Genetal atid King Atrabu, ' came over from Peparerhms to Nicea, from 
whence they fent the Navy into Erbea, toa City call'd Orewm, which as you go from the 
Demetrian Bay to Chalcis and Enripm, is the firſt City in Ewbea on your left band. Now 
—_ _— "qt were agreed, That rhe Romans ſhonld arrack it by Sea, and the Kings men 
om the ; 
P Four Days after the Navy arriv*d, oo upon the City, having ſpent all that time in 
private Conferences with Plator, whom Philip had made Governour of that Place. The City 
has two Forts, one lying to the Sea, the other in the middle -of the Town ; from thence 


. there is a Mine down to the Sea, to which a Tower of five ſtories high affords a great Block- 


ade ; there it was that they had the firſt bloody bout, the Tower being filled with all forts 
of Weapors on the one ſide, and Warlike Engines prepared and fixed to attack it on the 
other. That fight therefore having drawn all Peoples thoughts and eyes towards it, Plater 
that while let the Xomars in at the Gate of the Caſtle which lay upon the Sea, which was 
taken in a moittent. The Towns Peopte being driven thence, made to the other Fort that 
was in the middle of the Town, but were kept out by certain Perſons ſet there to keep the 
Gate; by which means, being excluded, they were ſlain and taken in the ſtreer. But the 
Macedonian party ſtood altogether under the Caſtle Wall, without either running away, or 
fighting vety ſtoutly; then Plaror (having got leave of Salpirirs) Ter aſhore at Demetrios 
a Town in Phthivess, going himſelf to Atralw. Swlpitins being proud of his ſucceſs at Ore- 
am, goes preſently with his victorious Army to Chalcss, where the event did not anſwer his 
expectations. For there is a place where out of the wide Sea you come into a ſtraight 
Gulph, which at firſt fight looks like two Ports lying ſeveral ways, but it is a moſt miſ- 
chievous Harbour for a Navy to ride in : For. not only ſudden and ſtormy Winds come 
down from the high Mountains on both Shoars, or the ſtreight of Exrip. reciprocates at 
certain times (not ſeyen times a Day as the report goes) but a rowling torrent comes down, 
as from a ſteep Mountain, along the Sea, which is turned to and fro, like the Wind, at no 
certainty ; by which means, the Ships have no reſt either Night or Day. Nor was the Na- 
vy only got into ſuch a dangerous place, but the Town alfo was encompaſled on one ſide 
with the Sez, on the other from the Land with good Fortifications, and a ſtrong Guard, bur 
moſt ſecure and impregnable in the fidelity of its Governours and head Men , which had 
been wavering and falſe at Oreumz. This one thing therefore he did very prudently, for the 
Romans (conſidering that he undertook the bulinels fo raſhly) that weighing all difficulties, 
he, teſt he ſhould ipend time to no purpoſe, immediately removed his Navy from thence 
over to _ in Locris (which is the Port of the Opwnrians) a Ciry lituate a thouſagd Paces 
from the Sea. | 

In the mean 'time Phzlp had notice from the Fires ſet up at Orexm, though too late, throngh 
the treachery of Plaror, who retarded their being put into the Watch-Tower ; but his Na- 
vy being too weak for the Enemy, he could not eaſily have acceſs to the Iſland : And yer 
as foon as he received the fummons to come and afliſt Gates, he march*d with all ſpeed ; 
for thongh Chalczs it ſelf be a City belonging to the fame Iſland, yer ir is divided from it by 
fuch a narrow Sea, that it joyns to it by a Bridge, and is more acceſſible that way than by 
Water. Wherefore Philip, having defeated the Garriſon, and routed the eAt0lians, who had 
poſſeflion of the freight of The Le, when he was come from Demerrias to Scatuſſa, as he 


<did by the third Watch after he ſer out thence, and had forced the trembling Foe into 


FHeracten, himifelf went in one Day 'to Elatia in Phocis, which is from that place above ſixty 
rhowſand Paces. Abour'the ſame Day the City of Ops was taken and rifled by King Arra- 
lts ; Shlpirins gave the King all that plander, becauſe Oream had ſome Days before been 
fack?d'by the Rom Souldiers, the Kings Men having no ſhare in the booty. The Roman 
Navy was gone to'Orewm, and Arralus not knowing of Philips arrival, ſpent his time in ex- 
ating of money from the-chief Men of the City ; yea, ſo lictle foreſight he had of the mat- 
ter, that had -notcertain Crerenſians by chance gone 'a good way from the City a foraging, 
and by that means ſpyed a party of the Enemy ar adiſtance, he might have been ſurpriſed. 
Atralus unattnd and difcomposd made away as faſt as poſſible to the Sea to his Ships, and 
Philip'came up as they were putting off from the Land, affrighting the Seamen even _ 
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the ſhoar; thence he returned to Opus, accuſng-both the Gods ail Mien, that be bad loft rhe 
fortune of ſuch a conſiderable affair, which was [narchr almoſt 'even out 'of his eyes. He hlamed 
| | the Opuntzans too at the ſame tirne, for that, when thry might have protrafted che ſiege #H his 
arrival, yet as ſoon as they ſaw the Enemy, they yielded 'to almoſt x voluntary ſurrender,” Then 
having ſetled all marters'abont Opns, he marched to Torone. And Males went firft to Ore- 
wn, where ſince there happened a'report, That Pruftas King of Bithynia' was port” ver into ' 
his Country, he omitting the Roman affairs , and quirting the eAtolr4n War, returned for | 
Afia, Sulpitizs alſo carried his' Navy back 'ts <Agima-, whence in the beginning of the 
Spring he came; in the mean time Philip took Torone, with as mith caſe as Arabs had 
done Oprs, That City was inhabited by Renegadoes that came from Thebes in Ports ; 
for when their City was taken by Philip, they made an Alliance with the e/£rvlians, who 
gave them that Seat, which was the remainder of a City waſted and laid defart by Phttip in 
a former War. Then marching from Torone, which, as I ſaid before, he had taken, he 
took Tritonon and Dryme, two fmall and pitiful Villages in Doris : Thence he'came to E- 
latia, where he had ordered the- Embaſſadors of Ptolomy and the Rhodians to expett him. 
And there, when they began to treat of putting'an end to the eArohian War (for thither 
came Embaſſadors from the late Council of the Romans and e/Etolians held at Heruclen ) 
news came, that Machanidas had reſolved to ſet upon the Eleans as they were preparing for 
the Olympick, Games: He therefore thinking that he ought to prevent that deſign, ſent'a- 
way the Embaſladors with a courteous anſwer (ſaying, That he was neither the cauſe of that 
War, nor would be any hinderance (if upon juſt and honourable terms he might comply) to a peace) 
and marching with all ſpeed through Bworia, fell down as low as Megara, and from'thence 
to Corinth ;, where having taken up Proviſions, he went to Phlins and Phenens': But when 
he was come to Ereas, hearing that Machanidas, being affrighted at the noiſe of his arrival, 
was fled back to Lacedemon, he marched to e/£gium to the Council of the Acheans, which | 
was there held, ſuppoſing that he ſhould find the Carthaginia» Navy there too, which he 
had ſent for, to make himſelf able to do ſomething by Sea. The Carthaginians were gone 
over ſome few Days before to Phocee [Iſlands] and from thence into the Acarnanian Ports, 
when they heard that Arralns and the Romans -were come to Orenm, as fearing Jeſt their 
deſign was upon them, and they mighr be ſurpris?d in the Rhinm, which is the very Mouth 
of the Corinthian Bay. | Fs 7 
Philip was much vexed and diſſatisfied, that though he made fo much haſt in all his expe- V111. 
ditions, yet he met with nothing in time, but fortune ſeem?d to jilt his ſwifrneſs, by fnatch- 
ing all his ſucceſs juſt out of his very eyes. Nevertheleſs, in the Council he diſſembled his 
difcontent, and ſpoke very conragioufly, callins both Gods and Men to witneſs, that he was ne- 
ver wanting tither in place or time, but whereſoever the Enemy was in Arms, thither he always | ; 
went as faſt as he poſſibly could, though no one could hardly tell, whether he made more haſt to en- ; 
gage in a War, or the Enemy to run away from it , for ſo Attalus got from Opus, ſo Su!pitius 
from Chalcis,and ſo at that time Machanidas eſcaped out of his hands. But he ſaid,that flight was 
not always ſucceſsful; nor could that War be reckon'd difficult, in which, if you once engage with an 
Enemy, you overcome him. But that which was the greateſt Argument, bus ſecurity was, that he 
had the confeſſion of his Enemes for it, that they were no ways equal to bim ;, and that he ſhould 
in a ſhort time certainly gain a vittory, ſo that they ſhould not fi - with him with any better event 
than they had hopes. The Allies were glad to hear the King ſay ſo; and then he reſtored E- 
rea and Triphylia to the Acheans,and Alipheria to the Megalopolitans,who had ſufficiently pro- 
ved it to be theirs; then with ſome Ships that he had of the Acheans (which were three 
Gallies with four banks of Oars, and-as many with two) he went over to Arnticyra, where 
having gotten ſeven Gallies, and above twenty Barks, which he had ſent into the Corinthian 
Bay to joyn the Carthaginian Navy, he went into Erythre, a Town belonging to the e/£ro- 
tians, near Eupalium, and there he landed. But the e£tolians were aware of his coming, for 
all the Men that were either in the Fields,or inthe adjacent Caſtles of Poridania or Apollonia, 
fled intothe Woods and Mountains; but the Cattle, which for haſt could not be driven off, 
were taken and carried into the Ships. Having ſent theſe and the reſt of the booty, with 
Nicias Governour of the Acheans, to e/Egium, he went to Corinth, and ordered his Foot- 
Forces to be led thence through Beorsa by Land, whilſt he himſelf, ſailing from Cenchrea- | 
along by Attica above Suninm, in the middle almoſt of the Enemies Navies, he came to 
Chalcis, There, having commended their fidehty, that neither hope nor fear had changed their I 
reſolutions, and exhorted them to remain as conſtant for the future in their alliance, if they deſt- 
red to be in their preſent condition, rather than to undergo the fortune of the Oritans and Opun- 
tians, he ſailed from Chalcis to Oreum ;, where having committed the Government and kzeping : 
of the City to ſuch of the Nobility, as choſe rather to run away than ſurrender themſelves to the 
Romans ; he croſſed over to Demetrias from Eubaa , whence he firſt came to aſſiſt his Allies. 
After which, having laid the keels or foundations of one hun long Ships at Caſſandrea, | 
and got together a great number of Ship-Carpenters to perfect that work , ſeeing not only | 
that Artalws going away, but theaid he himfelf gave to his then oppreſſed Allies, had made 
all things quiet in Greece , he went back into his own Kingdem to make War upon the | | + 
Dardans. " , ; | 
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_ At: the end of that, Summer, when, theſe things paſſed in Greece, Q. Fabirs Maximus, 


who was ſent Embaſſador, from 2. Livius the Conſul , to; the Senate. at Rome. having 


.brought word, That the. Conſul thought. L. Porcius with his Legions.a ſufficient guard to the 
Province of Gallia, ſo that he might come thence, and the conſular Army be, rought away. . The 


Senate ordered, not only: 2. Livize, but his Colleague, alſo C.. Claudia, to return to the 
City ; faye that therg:was this one exception in the Decree, that 4. Livim's Army 
ſhould be brought away,» and Nero*s Legions, that oppoſed Annibal ,, ſhould ſtay in, the 
Province. Now . between the Conſuls. there - was this. :agreement,; made by Letters ; 
That as they had unanimouſly carried on the buſineſs, ſo,, though they came gut of ſeveral Coun- 
tries, they ſhould arrive at the City both on @ day ; and that he wbo came frſt to Praneſte ſhould 
ſtay there. or his Colleague. It ſo happened that they came hoth to Preneſte.at the ſame time; 
from whence having ſent the Edi& before hand, that three Days after there muſt be a full 
Senate held at the Temple: of, Bellona, they approached near to the City, out of which the 
multityderan in all haſt to meet them: Nor did the rabble ſalute them all together , bur 
each one for himſelf deſiring to touch.the Conſuls Conquering Hands, :ſome congratulated, 
and other gave them thanks, That by their. means the Commonwealth was. preſerved. When 
they retro having, as it is the cuſtom. for ail Generals, told what; they had done, had 
likewiſe required, that for their faithful ſervice to the Commonwealth, not only the Gods 
might be honoured, but they alſo have the priviledge to. enter in Triumph into the City ; 
to which the Senate made anſiver, That they would decree what they required, firſt upon 
account of the Gods, and ſecondly next to.the Gods, on the ſcore of the Conſuls merits, 
they ordered, not.only.a ſupplication; in-both their Names, buta Triumph to.both of them. 
In which affair, leſt they.two, who had unanimouſly carried on the War, ſhould be divi- 
ded as to the Triumph, they made this agreement, That ſince M. Livius had done all his buſs- 
neſs. in his own Province, and that day when the Battel was to be, *twas his turn to obſerve the auſpi- 
cies and ſo begin the Battel ; and that Livius's Army was brought to Rome, but Ner0”s could not 
ſtir out of the Province, that therefore M. Livius ſhould enter the City upon a Chariot drawn by four 
Horſes, with the Soldiers following of him, and C. Claudius ſhould go in on Horſe-back_ , without 
any Souldiers to attend him.. The Triumph being thus concerted, as it augmented he glory 
oft them both,” ſo. did it moſt encreaſe his fame, who yeilded as much to his Colleague in 
point of honour, as he outdid him in deſert : For they ſaid, That Man on Horſe-back in 
ſix days time ran all the whole length of Italy,” and engag*d with Aſdrubal in Gallia the ſame day, 
that Annibal thought he had pitched his Camp againſt him in Apulia : By which means one Con- 
ſul, for both parts of Italy, oppoſed on the one hand his policy, and on the other his Body, againſt 
two great Captains, againſt-two great Commanders. That the name of Nero was enough to keep 
Annibal iz his Camp ;, and what was the ruine of Aſdrubal but his arrival ? Wherefore the other 
Conſul might go, if he would, enthroned upon a lofty Chariot with ſo many Horſes, but a trae 
Triumph was carried through the City upon one ſingle Horſe ;, and Nero, though he went on foot, 
would be renowned both for the glory that he gain*d in that War, and that he contemned in that 
Triumph, Theſe diſcourſes of the Spectators purſued Nere as far as the Capitol. They 
brought of Money into the Treaſury three millions and eighty thouſand Seſterces ; 2.. Livi- 
5 gave the Souldiers fifty ſix Aſſes a piece, and C. Claud:us promiſed his abſent men as much 
when he returned to the Army. It was obſerved that Day, the Soldiers caſt forth more 
jocular Verſes upon C. Claudins, than upon their own Conſul ; That the Horſe commended 
L. Veturiczs and ©. Cecilins, two Lieutenants, very much; exhorting the Commons, . T's 
make them two Conſuls for the next year. That the Conſuls back?d the Horſe-mens propoſal, 
and the Day following in an Aſſembly, declared before the People what ſtout and faithful 
ſervice thoſe two Lieutenants eſpecially had done them. 

When the time of Aſſembly was now at hand, and it was ordered that the Aſſembly ſhould 
be held by a Dictator, C. Claudius the Conſul declared 2. Livins his Colleague Dictator, 
and Livixs made O. Cecilius Maſter of the Horſe ; but he created the ſame Cec:lius alſo Con- 
ſul with L. Yerarizs at the very time when he was Maſter of the Horſe. Then the Pretoriar 
Aſlembly was held, and C. Servilins, AM. Cecilius. Metellus, T. Claudins Aſellus, ©. Mamili- 
us Turinus, who then was e4ile of the People, were created Pretors ; which Aſſembly 
being ended, the Dictator laid down his Office, and diſmiſſing the Army, went by an or- 
der of Senate into the Province: of Erruria to make inquiſition , What People of Etruria 
or Umbria had any intentions to revolt from the Romans to Aſdrubal a little before his coming, 
and which of them had aſſiſted him with Men,. Proviſions, or in any other manner, Theſe things 
weredone that Year at home and abroad. The Roman Games were performed thrice over, 
from the beginning to the end, by the eailes Curules [chief Surveyors of publick works 
and ations] and the Plebeian Games alſo as often, by the Plebe:zan eAdiles, whoſe names were 
Manius Pomponizs Matho and O , Mamilius Turinus. In the thirteenth Year of the Punick 
War, when L. YVeturics Philo, and ©. Cacilins Metellus were Conſuls, the Province of the 
Bruttii was given to them both, that they might wage War with Anmibal. Then the Prez- 
tors choſe their Poſts, 24. Cecilivs Metellms the City, Q. Hamilins a Foreign Aid, C. Serve- 
lins Sicily, and T. Claudins Sardinia. The Armies were thus divided : toone of the Con- 
ſuls, that which C. Claudixs had, who the Year before was Conſul ; and to the other, that 
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which Q. Claudirs the Propretor had, which was two Legions. 4. Livizs the Proconſul, 
who was continued in Commiſſion for another Year, was to have the two Legions of Vo- 
lunteers in Erruria of C. Terentius the Propretor. And it was decreed, that Q. mils 
, who had reſigned his Juriſdiction to his Colleague, ſhould have Galia with the Army 
there, commanded by L. Portizs the Propretor ; he being enjoyned to pillage all thoſe G al- 
lick, Countries, that had revolted to the Carthaginians upan the arrival of Aſdrubal. C. Ser- 
vilins was to take care of Sicily, in the ſame manner as C. Mamilins had done with the two 
Carnnenſian Legions. The old Army, under the command of 4. Hoftilizs, was brought out 
of Sardinia ;, and the Conſu!s raiſed a new Legion for T. Claudius to take over along with 
him thither. 0. Claudirs was continued in Commiſſion for another Year to be Governour 
of Tarentum, and C. Hoſtilius Tubulus of Capua. M. Yalerins the Proconſul, whoſe buſi- 
nels it had been to defend the Sea Coaſt about Sicily, was commanded to deliver up thirty 
Ships to C. Servilis, and with all the reft of the Navy to return home. | 

In the City which was much concerned for the great jeopardy they were in upon the 
proſpect of ſuch Wars, the People laying all the cauſes of both their good and bad for- 
Lune upon the Gods, related many ſtrange Prodigies, to wit, That at Tarracina, the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and at Satricum, that of the Goddeſs called Mater Matuta, were ſer on fire by 
Lightning. But the Sarricans were no leſs terrified at tmo Snakes that rowled into the very 
door of Jupiter*s Temple. From Antium News was brought, That the ears of Corn appeared 
bloody to the reapers, Ar Cre there was a Pigg born with two heads, and Lamb both Male 
and Female. At Alba they ſaid, there were ewo Suns ſeen ;, and that at Fregelli it grew light 
of a ſudden in the night time. It was reported alſo, That an Oxe was heard to ſpeak in the 
Roman Dominions, and the Altar of Neptune ſeen to be all over in a ſweat in the Circus Fla- 
minius. Thar the Temples of Ceres , Salus, and Quirinus were fir d by lightmng. The 
Conſuls therefore were ordered to make preater Sacrifices than ordinary upon the account 
of theſe Prodigies, and Supplications one Day : But that which terrified the minds of men 
more than all the Prodigies that either were ſeen at home, or told of from abroad, was 
the fires being out in the Temple of Ye/ta ; for which, that Veſtal Virgin, who was to 
look to it that night, was whipt with a rod by the order of P. Liciniw the Chief Prieſt. 
Which accident, though the Gods had no hand in it, but it happened by mere humane neg- 
ligence, was ordered to be atoned for with great Sacrifices, and Supplication to be made 
at the Temple of Ye/?a. Before the Conſuls went to the. War, they were admoniſhed by 
the Senate, That they ſhould take care to reſtore the Commonalty into the Country again; that 
by the bounty of the Gods the War was removed from the City of Rome, and out of Latium, ſo 
that the People might live in the Country now without fear \, that it was not fit they ſhould take 
more care to cultivate Sicily than Italy. But this was very difficult to the People, not only 
by reaſon that the free Inhabitants were loſt in the Wars, but for want of Servants, be- 
cauſe their Cattel were driven away, and their Villages all demoliſhed or burnt. Never- 
theleſs a great part of them, compelled by the authoriry of the Conſuls, returned into 
the Country. Thoſe that firſt made mention of this were the Embaſſadors from Placentia 
and Cremona, who complained, That the neighbouring Galls made incurſions into their Country, 
which they laid waſt ;, and that great part of their husbandmen were gone away, their Cities 
being but thin, and their Country waſt and deſart. Mamilins the Pretor was ordered ro de- 
fend the Colonies from the Enemy. The Conſuls, in purſuance to an order of Senate, made 
an Edit, T hat all who were Citizens of Placentia or Cremona, ſhould return before ſuch a day 
znto their Colonies. Then in the beginning of the Spring they went to the War. Q. Cecilies 
the Conſul received the Army from C. Nero,and L. Yeturius from Q. Claudius the Propretor, 
and fild it up with new Men that he himſelf. had raiſed. The Conſfuls led their Army 
into the Country belonging to Conſentia, which they pillaged all over : But when the Men 
were laden with ſpoils, they were diſturbed by the Brarri, and Numidian Darters in a 
new paſs, infomuch, that not only the Booty, but their Sou\diers themſelves were in dan- 
ger; though it was a tumult. rather than a fight. Wherefore having ſent their plunder 
before them, the Legions eſcaped ſafe into ſecure Places. Thence they marched into Zu- 
cania, which Country returned and ſubmitted to the Roman People without any fighting. 

There was nothing done with Hannibal that Year ; for neither did he offer himſelf, ha- 
ving receiv'd ſuch a wound, both publick and private ; -nor did the Romans moleſt him 
whilſt he was at quiet. So very great did they think that one Commanders firength to be, though 
all things elſe about him had been runed. And- indeed I know not, whether he were More 
admirable in Proſperity or Adverſity. For though he were not only in an Enemies Coun- 
Ly for thirteen Year, ſo far from home, and.carried on the War with ſuch variety of for- 
tune, and an Army not of his own Countrymen, but made up of a mixture of all Nations, 
that had neither the ſame Laws, .Cuſtomes or Language ; but difierent CompleCtions, dif- 
ferent Garments, different Arms, different Rites, different Religions, and almoſt differenc 
Gods too : yet he ſocoupled them together, as it were, by one common band, that they 
never mutiny*d either among themſelves or againſt their General, though he often 
wanted Money to-pay them, and. Proviſions were:ſcarce in the Enemies Country for lack 
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Officers and Souldiers. But when AſdrubaPs Army with its General, in whom all hopes 


of Victory lay, was deſtroyed, and Anibal leaving the reſt of 1:aly was got into one corner 
of it, inhabited by the Brutti;, who would not wonder, that there ſhould never be any 
diſturbance in his Camp ? For beſides other things, there was this addition made to his 
neceſlities, that he had no hopes to maintain his Army out of any other except the Brurtian 
Dominions; which though they were all cultivated, was but a very little to keep fo 
great an Army : Beſides that great part of their Youth were taken from the Plow to the 
Wars, and they had an ill cuſtome, natural to that Nation, to turn Robbers whilſt they 
were Soidiers. Nor had he any thing ſent from home, the Carthagizians being only very 
ſolicitous to keep Spain, as if all things were well enough in Traly. In Spain things had 
partly the ſame ſucceſs, and partly different ; the ſame, in that the Carthagin'ans being 
conquered in a Battel which they fought, and loling their General, were forced to fly into 
the utmoſt part of that Country as far as the Ocean , and different, becauſe Spain was more 
apt, not only than Jraly, but than any other Region of the whole World, to renew a War, 
inregard to the nature both of its Soil and Inhabitants. And for this reaſon the firlt of 


_ all the Provinces, which the Romans entered into, upon the Continent, was the laſt 
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of all that was totally ſubdued, and that but lately neither, in our time, under the con- 
duct and auſpicious management of Auguſtus Ceſar. Aſdrubal the Son of Giſgo (who was 
the greateſt and moſt renowned General in that War, next to the Barchines) coming at 
that time back from Gades, and being put in hopes of renewing the War by ago, Son 
to Amilcar, made Levies in the farther Spain, and armed a multitude of Men, to the num- 
ber of fifry Thouſand Foot, and four Thouſand five Hundred Horſe. Of which latrer moſt 
Authors agree, though ſome write, that there were ſeventy Thouſand Foot brought to the 
Ciry of S:lpiz: And there the two Carthaginian Generals fate down together upon the open 
Plains, becauſe they would not decline fighting. 

Scipio, when he heard of ſuch a vaſt Armies being raiſed, he, fearing that he ſhould not 
find the Roman Legions ſtrong enough for ſuch a Multitude, if he did not make a ſhew ar 
leaſt of ſome Auxiliaries from the Spaniards (and yet he muſt not lay ſo much ſtreſs upon 
them, as that by falſifying their Oaths (which was the ruine of his Father and Unckle) 
they might be able to make any great alteration in his affairs) ſent S:lanus before to 
Colcas, who was King of eight and twenty Towns, to receive from him thoſe Horſe and 
Foot which he had promiſed that Winter to raiſe ; and going himſelf from Tarraco, mu- 
ſter*d up immediately among his Allies that live upon that Road a ſmall number, till he 
came to Caſtulo, The Auxiliaries brought thither by S:/anw,- were three Thouſand Foot 
and five Hundred Horſe. T hence therefore they marched on to the City Berala with all 
cheir Army of Citizens, Allies, Horſe and Foot, whofe number was forty five Thouſand. 
Mago and Maſſiniſſa ſet upon them, as they were pitching their Camp with all their Horſe : 
and they had diſturb?*d them as they were fortifying themſelves, if a party of Horſe, that 
was planted very opportunely by Scipio behind a bank to that end, had not ſurpriz?d and 
routed them. For thofe Men, even before they had well engag'd in the fight, defeated all 
that were moſt forward, next to the Buiwark, oppoſing the very fortifyers, though with 
the reſt, who marched under their Enſignes, and in Battalia, they had a longer and that a 
doubtful conflict. But as ſoon as the Regiments were commanded from their Poſts, and their 
Souldiers drawn off from their Works, whilſt more were ordered to take up Arms, and freſh 
Men ſti:1 ſupplyed the room of ſuch as were tired , ſo that a vaſt body of armed Men 
ruſh*d out cf the Camp into the Battel, the Carthaginiavs and Numidians immediately 
turn'd their backs. And at firſt they marched off in Troops , without difordering their 
Ranks either through fear or haſt : but ſoon after when the Romans fell more ſharply upon 
their Reer, ſo that their ſhock was inſupportable, they forgot all order, and ran to all 
places that were next at hand, which way ſoever they could. But though in that fight 
the Romans were a little more encouraged, and the Enemy ſomewhat diſheartened, yet they 
did not for ſome days after ceaſe to make excurſions with their Horſe, and light-armed 
Men. 

When they had ſufficiently tryed their ſtrength by theſe light skirmiſhes, Aſdrubal firſt. 
led his Men forth into the field, and then the Romans came out. But both the Armies 
ſtood before their Bulwarks in Battle Array : and ſeeing that neither of them began the 
fight, when it was toward Evening, their Forces were led back, firſt the Carthaginians, 
and then the Romans, into their Camps again. This they did for ſeveral days, the Cartha- 
ginian being the firſt that drew his Men out of their Camp, and when they were weary with 
ſtanding, gave the firſt ſignal for their retreat. They neither of them ran too far forward, 
threw any Javelin at the other, or were heard ſo much as to ſpeak. The Romans on the 
one lide, and the Carthaginians, mixt with Africans, on the other, made the main Body of 
their Armies, whilſt the Allies filPd up the Wings, and Spaniards were on both ſides in 
the head of cach Wing. Before the Punick Army there were Elephants that look'd afar 
off like ſo many little Caſtles. Now there was this diſcourſe in both their Camps, That 
they would fight in the ſame poſture that they had ſtood : and that the main wy > of Romans 


and Carthaginians, who were the Cauſe of the War, ſhould engage with equal ſtrength of cou- 
rage 
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rage and Arms. Which Scipio perceiving fo be firmly believed, chang'd all the order of 
his Men againſt that Day they were to fight ; giving a charge through all his Camp, That 
the Men and their Horſes ſhould refreſh themſelves with meat before day ;, and the armed Horſe- 
men ſtand ready with their Horſes bridled and ſaddled. So when it was hardly yet day-tight, 
he ſent all the Horſe with the light-armed Souldiers into the Punick Stations, and then 
immediately marched forth himſelf with the flow Body of the Legions : But contrary to 
every Bodies expectation , both Allies and Enemies , having ſtrengthened the Wings 
with Romans, he received the Allies into the main Body. Aſdrubal being alarmed at the 
noile of the Horſe, as ſoon as he leap'd out of his Tent, and ſaw a tumult before his Bul- 
wark, his Men in a fright, the Legions Enſigns glittering at a diſtance; and ail the Plains 
full of the Enemy, he preſently ſent all his Horſe to meet thoſe of the Romans : he him- 


ſelf going our of his Camp with the Body of Foot, nor changing any thing in the uſual - 


order of his array. The Horſe engaged very doubtfully for a long time, nor could the 
Battel be of it ſelf made an end of, becauſe they that were beaten (as they were almolt 
on both ſides) had a ſafe way of retreating into the Body of the Foot. But when the two 
Armies were now come within five Hundred Paces of one another, the ſignal was given 
for a Retreat, and Scip:o opening his Ranks, to receive ail the Horle and light-armed Sol- 
diers into the middle, he divided them into two Parties, and placed them as Reſerves be- 
hind the Wings. Then when the time to begin the hght was now come, he ofdered the 
Spaniards (who were the main Body) to march very ſlowly, and ſent a Meſſenger from the 
right Wing (which he himſelf commanded) to S:ilanw and Marcin, To extend their Wing 
on the left ſide, as they ſaw him do on the rioht-;, as alſo, that they ſliould enzage the Enemy with 
the nimbleſt Horſe and Foot they had, before the main Bodies could come up. Accordingly ha- 
ving widened their Wings, with three Regiments of Foot, and three Troops of Horſe; 
with Skirmiſhers belides, they made-up with ſpeed to the Enemy, whilſt the others follow- 
ed in an oblique Figure. For there was a Bay, as It were, in the middle of them, becauſe 
the Spaniſh Enſigns moved but flowly, and the Wings were already engaged ; whilſt all 
the ſtrength of the Enemies main Body, that is to ſay , the Carthaginian old Soldiers , 
and the Afr:cans , were not yet come within a Darts caſt, nor durſt to run into the 
Wings to aſliſt them that were a fighting, for fear of opening their main Body to 
the Foe thit was coming againſt them. The Wings therefore were ſore preſt with 
a doubrful Battel ; the Horſe, light-armed Men and Skirmiſhers wheeling about to the 
Flanks, whilſt the Foot lay hard upon the Front, to break off the Wings from the reit of 
the Army. | | =p 

And then the Fight was not by any means equal on any ſide, not only, becauſe the Bale- 
leares [Slingers}] and Spaniſh young Soldiers were oppoſite to the Roman and Latin Vete- 
ranes, but alſo, beca iſe now the Day was pretty far ſpent, their ſtrength began to fail the 
Army of A/drubal, who being ſurpriſed by the Mornings Tumult wete forced ro go forth 
haſtily ro the Battel, before they had ſufficiently fortified their Bodies with meat. Now 
for that reaſon Scipio had induſtriouſly made delays, that the Fight might be late; for it 
was one of the Clock before the Foot fell on in the Wings, and ſomewhat later before the 
main Bodies engaged ; inſomuch that the noon-tide heat of the Sun, and rhe fatigue of 
ſtanding in their Arms, together with hunger and thirſt, made them faint and uneaſie, ere 
they cloſed with the Enemy. Wherefore they ſtood leaning upon their Shields. And, 
beſides other inconveniencies, the Elephants alſo being hared by the tumultuous way of 
fighting among the Horſe, light-armed Men, and Skirmiſhers, were come out of the Wings 
into the main Body. The Carthaginians therefore being tired both in their Bodies and 
minds gave back, yet kept their Ranks as well as if the whole Army had retreated at the 
command of its General. But the Conquerours for that reaſon preſſing harder upon them 
on every ſide, when they ſaw them make way, ſo that the ſhock could not eaſily be born, 


though Aſdrzbal detained them, and withſtood their retreat, crying out, That there were 


Hills behind them, to which they might ſafely retire, and therefore they ſhould not make ſo much 
haſt ; yet fear overcoming their modeſty (ſeeing a]l that were neareſt the Enemy gave way) 
they immediately turn'd their backs and ran away as faſt as they could. And then at firſt 
they began to ſtop their Enſigns at the foot of the Hills, and to recall their Men into their 
Ranks, ſeeing the Romans loth to lead their Army upon thoſe ſteep Places. But when they 
ſaw them ſoon after come briskly on, renewing their flight they were driven and frighted 
all into their Camp. Nor were the Romans far from the Bullwark, and had at that effort 
{rely taken their Camp, if, inſtead of the Suns ſhining very ſoultry hot, as it does through 
Clouds that are big with Rain, there had not fallen ſuch a ſtorm, that the Conquerors 
conld hardly get back into their Camp. Belides which, ſome were awed by Superſtition 
from attempting any thing more that day. The Night and the Rain invited the Carchaor- 
nians, though tired ſufficiently before with the fatigue of the Day, and Wounds which they 
received, to take their neceſſary and natural reſt ; but yet fince fear and danger did not give 
them time to lye down, the Enemy being to attack their Camp at break of Day, they got 
ſtones from all their neighbouring Vales to raiſe and ſtrengthen their Bullwark, reſolving 
to defend themſelyes with Fortifications, TY could not truſt to their Arms. Bot 
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the revolt of their Allies cauſed the flight to be more ſafe than ſtaying there : the begin- 
ning of which reyolt proceeded from Artaxes a petite King of the Turderan;, who went 
over to the Enemy with a great number of his Countrymen. After that there were two 
wall'd Towns delivered up to the Roman by the Governours of them. Wherefore leſt 
that miſchief ſhould increaſe upon him, A/drubal, ſeeing them once inclined to a defetti- 
on, in the dead of the night following remov*d his Camp. 

Scipio, as ſoon as it was Day, when thoſe that were upon the Guard brought him word, 
That the Enemy was gone, ſending the Horſe before, he ordered the Enſigns to march. 
And with ſuch ſpeed did they purſue, that if they had gone direQly after, they had cer- 
tainly overtaken them. But they truſted to the Guides, who told them, there was a 
nearer way to the River Ber, where they might ſer upon them as they were going over, 
Aſdrubal, ſeeing his paſſage over the River was intercepted, turned toward the Ocean ; 
and then his Men ſet a running as hard as they could , which carried them ſome diſtance 
from the Roman Legions. But the Horſe and light-armour coming up with them ſome- 
times in their Rear, and ſometimes in their Flanks, teazed them and made them halt. Ar 
laſt, whilſt upon frequent tumults, their Enſigns ſtood ſtill, and they engaged ſometimes 
with Horſe, and ſometimes with Foot, the Legions overtook them. Then there was (not 
a Fight, but) as it were a butchering of Sheep; till their Genaral (the author of their 
flight) with almoſt ſix Thouſand Men half armed eſcaped into the adjacent Hills; but che 
reſt were all ſlain and taken. The Carthaginians fortified a tumultuary Camp all in haſt up- 
on a very high Place; from whence, ſeeing the Enemy had in vain endeavoured to pet up, 
it being ſo ſteep and rough, they eaſily defended themſelves Eur the Siege, being in a na- 
ked and barren place, was hardiy tolerable even for a few Days. Wherefore they went 
many of them over to the Enemy ;, and at laſt the General himſelf took Shipping (nor 
was the Sea far off that place) and in the night time leaving his Army, tled to Gaaes. Scipro 
hearing that the Enemies General was gone, left ten Thouſand Foot, and a Thouſand 
Horſe with S:lanus to beſiege the Camp : whillt himſelf, with the relt of his. Forces, at ſe- 
venty encampings, returned to Tarrace, forthwith to inquire concerning the petite Kings 
and Cities thereabout, that he might reward them according to their real merits. After 
his departure, aſſiniſſa coming to a private conference with S:lanys, that he might make 
his Nation alſo comply with his new deſigns, went over with a few of his Countrymen in- 
to Africa: nor was the cauſe of his ſuddain revolt to the Romans at that time ſo evident, 
as his conſtancy in his allegiance to them eyen to his dying Day made it even then appear 
juſt, and that he did not do it without ſome good reaſon. Then ago went for Gades 
in the Ships that A/drubal ſent back, whilſt all the reſt being deſerted by their- Generals, 
partly by revoltivg, and partly running away, were diſlipated through all the neighbour- 
ing Cities ; ſo that there was no party of them to be found that was conſiderable either for 
their number or ſtrength. Thus chiefly by the condutt and good fortune of P. Scipzo, 
were the Carthaginians beaten out of Sparr in the thirteenth Year after the War began, 
and the fifth after P. Scipio had that Province and that Army. Not long after S:lanus ſend- 
ing word, That he had defeated the Enemy, returned to Scipio at Tarraco. 

L. Scipio with many noble Captives was ſent to Rome to tell the News of Spains being re- 
covered. Which thing, though all other People were very glad and proud of, he only 
that performed thoſe great exploits, being a Perſon of indefatigable virtue and truly to be 
admired, reckoned the recovery of Spazrn but as a ſmall matter in reſpect of thoſe things 
that he in his mighty Soul had conceived. For he now look*d toward Africa, the great 
Carthage, and the conſummation of the glory of that War, , which he foreſaw would be 
a great addirion to his Honour and Renown. Wherefore he, thinking it beſt before-hand 
to try how things would probably go, and to win the affeCtions of the Kings and Nations 
there, reſolved firſt of all to make an attempt upon Syphax, who was King of the 1aſe/y- 
lians. Now the Maſeſylians are a People near the Moors, looking molt toward that part 
of Spain, where new Carthage ſtands. At that time there was a League between thar 
King and the Carthaginians, which Scipio ſuppoſing to be no more ſacred or regarded by 
him than it uſually was by all Barbarians, whole faith depends upon their fortune, he ſent 
an Envoy to him, called C. Leli#s, with certain Preſents. At which the Barbarian being 
pleaſed (ſeeing that now the Romans were proſperous in all Places, and the Carrthaginians 
not only diſabled in 7raly, but brought to nought in Spain) conſented to an alliance with the 
Romans, but ſaid, he would not make or take a ſolemn promiſe to confirm it, ſave in the preſence 
of the Roman General himſelf. Whereupon Leliws, having received the Kings word for 
this only, That he ſhould come thither ſafe, returned to Scipzo. Syphax was of very great 
importance to him in all caſes, now that he aimed at Africa, as being the richeſt Kiog in 
all chat Country. having tryed even the Carthaginians themſelves in War, and having a 
Country that lay ſo conveniently toward Spain, which is divided from it by nothing fave a 
narrow Sea. Scipto therefore, ſince he could accompliſh it no other way, thought this en- 


terprize deſerved to be attempted with great hazard : and for that reaſon, leaving L. Mar- 


cins at Tarraco, and A. Silanus at New Carthage (whither he had travelled over land by 


great Journeys from Tarraco) asa Guard to Spain; himſelf with C. Lelizs ſetting out in two 
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Gallies of five banks of Oars a-piece, from Carthage failed in a calm Sea, moſt commonly 
with Oars, and ſometimes with a ſmall gale of wind, into Africa. It ſo happened, that at 
that very time A/drubal being beaten out of Spain, was come into the ſame Harbour with 
ſeven Gallies of three banks a-plece,and had calt Anchor there. But when they faw the other 
two Gallies of five banks a-piece, making no queſtion of their being the Enemies, they 
feared they might be overpowered by a greater number before they could ger a-ſhore ; 
inſomuch, that being all in a tumult and a fright, though they did what they could to get 
away, was all to no purpoſe. For the Gallies of five banks, having a freſher Gale than 
ordinary, were got into the Port before the Carrharinians could weigh their Anchors. But 
there was no harm done beſides what they ſuffered by their conſternation; becauſe the Ro- 
mans being ina Port belonging to the King, durft not meddle with them. Wherefore 4/- 
drubal going firlt, Scipio and Lelius went preſently after a-ſhoar, and ſo to the King. - 

Thar look?d very great to Syphax (as It really was) that the Generals of two of the moſt 
opulent People of that age ſhould come, in one Day, to delire his alliance and friendſhip. 
He invited both of them to lye at his Houſe; and ſeeing fortune had put them under the ſame 


| roof, he endeavoured to bring them to a conference in order to compoſe their differences. 


But Scipio denying that he had any private quarrel with the Carthaginian, which he could end 
by diſcourſing with him ; or that be could treat with art Enemy concerning any thing relating th 
the Commonwealth without the Senates conſent, the King on the other hand was very earneſt 
with him, that one of his Gmeſts might not ſeem excluded from his Table ;, but that he would be 
perſwaded to come to the ſame meal, and he complyed. So they ſupped together at the Kings 
Palace; yea, Scipio and Afdrubal (lince the King would needs have it fo) lay at Supper 
upon the ſame Bed. Now Scipio was fo courteous a Man, and had ſo much natural wit, 
that by bis eloquence, he did not only make Syphax, though a Barbarian, and not uled ro 
Roman manners, but even his mortal Enemy | A/drabal}] his Friend ; who pretended, He 
much more admired him now he ſaw him, than for all his warlike Exploits :; Nor did he queſtion 
but Syphax and his Kin:dom were at the Romans ſervice, ſuch an art that Perſon had to win 
affetions. So that the Carthaginlans muſt not ask, how Spain was loſt, but ſludy how they may 
keep Africa. For thar Roman General was not come there to travel only and ſce faſhions, leaving 
bis new Conqueſt and his Armies to come over into Alla with two Ships, thereby to put himſelf 
into an Enemies Country wnder the power of a King , whoſe fidelity and honour he had never 
tryed, buz with hopes to gain all Africa. That he had this 4 long tume in his thoughts, yea pub- 
lickly murmured, that, as Annibal did in Italy, Scipio could not wage War in Africa. Scipio 
having made a League with Syphax went out of Africa, and though with croſs, for the moſt 
part, and violent Winds, he were mightily toſſed at Sea, the fourth Day he arrived at New 

Carthage. | 
S- as it was at reſt from the Punick War, ſo it appeared that ſome of its Cities, 
through their conſciouſiieſs of what they had been guilty of , were quier for fear, more 
than love and duties fake : of which, the moſt eminent were 7lliturgs and Caftulo. For the 
Caſtulonians, though they had been Al.ies to the Romans in their Proſperity, yet when the 
Scipzos with their Armies were ſlain, they had revolted to the Carthaginians : and the 1;- 
rurgitans by betraying and killing ſuch as fled to them for fuccour, had added a new crime 
to that of their revolt. But upon thoſe People at his firſt coming, when Spain was in a 
doubrful diſpoſition, it would not have been to his advantage {9 much, as according to 
their deſerts, to have exerciſed any ſeverities ; though now when things were all compoſed, 
becauſe the time of inflicting due puniſhment upon them ſeemed to be come, he fent for 
L. Marcius with the third part of his Forces from Tarraco, and ordered him to go and 
attack Caſtulo : whilſt he himſelf, with the reſt of his Army, arrived at 7l:turg: in about 
five Days. The Gates were ſhut, and all things fet ready for the defence of the Town ; 
their Conſcience of what they knew they deferved, being to them inſtead of a Declaration 
of War. Then Scipio began ro exhort his Souldiers, ſaying, That the Spaniards themſelves 
by ſhutting their Gates, ſhewed not only what they feared , but what they deſerved : wherefore 
they ought to wage War againſt them with much more animoſity than againſt the Carthaginians. 
For with theſe they contended almoſt without any paſſion for Empire and Glory only, but of thoſe 
they ought to take revenge for their treachery, cruelty, and villany. That now the time was 
Come, un which they might be even with them for the horrid murder of their fellow-ſoldiers, and 
the treachery that was deſioned againſt themſelves alſo, if they had fled that way : yea, that they 
might make them an example to all poſterity, and provide, that no man ſhould ever think_ any 
Roman Citizen, or Soldier in any fortune ſo mean as to injure him, The Soldiers being ex- 
cited by this exhortation of their Geueral, divided their ſcaling Ladders among ſuch Men 
as they choſe out of every maniple : and when the Army was fo parted between them, 
that Lelius commanded one half as Lieutenant, they attacked the frighted City in two 
Places at once. Then not one General only, or a great many of their Nobility, but their 
own fear, being conſcious of what they had done, perſwaded the Towns-men with all 
ſpeed to defend their City ; for they remembered, and told each other, That it was not 
Vittory but Pumſhment which was ſought for of them. That it was of great importance where a 
Man dye ;, nhether in a Buttel and in the —_— Mg the fortune of War, which is common 
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ro all men, uſed oftentimes to raiſe the vanquiſhed and afflif} the conqueronr ;, or whether, when 
their City was burnt and demoliſhed, they expired before the faces of their Wives and Children, 
by ſtripes and bonds, ſuffering all the crwelties and indignities imaginable. Wherefore, nor 
only thoſe of military age, or Men, but Women alſo, and Boys came thither to aflilt them 
even above their ſtrength either of body or mind , reaching them Weapons as they tougiir, 
and Stones to fortifie the Walls. For it was not the Liberty alone which was at ſtake (for 
which the Valiant were moſt concern*d) but the extremity of all Puniſhments and! ghaitly 
Neath was before all their Eyes. Their minds were inflamed, not only with itriving wlis 
ſhould take moſt pains, or undergo moſt danger, but eyen by looking at one another alio. 
Wherefore the Fight was begun with ſo much ardour, that that very Army which ſubdued 
all Spain, being often repelled by the Youth of that one Town, was put to a diſhoyour- 
able plundge. Which when Sczpro ſaw ,, fearing leſt by ſo many vain attempts of his 
Men his Enemies courage ſhould increaſe , and his Soldiers grow more diſheartened, he 
thought it his buſineſs to endeavour to bear a ſhare in the danger, and chiding the Soldiers 
floth, commanded the Ladders to be brought to him, threatening, That he h:melf. if the 
reſt were afraid, would get up. Accordingly he went , with no ſmall hazard, under the 
Walls; at which a ſhout was ſet up round about by the Soldiers, who were much conceru- 
ed for their General, and Ladders began to be erected in ſeveral Places at the fame time. 
On the other ſide Lel;#4 made his onſet ; whereby the ſtrength of the Townſ: men was 
overcome, the Defendants knock*d down, and the Walls ſeized. The Caſtle alſo on that 
{ide where it ſeemed impregnable, was taken in the hurly-burly. 

The African Fugitives, who at that time were among the Roman Auxiliaries, whillt the 
Townſ-men were imploycd in defending thoſe Place*, where they thought there was moſt 
danger, and the Romans got up whereever they could make their approaches, fſpicd a very 
high part of the City, which, becauſe it was covered with an exceeding high Rock, was 
neither fortified with any works, nor had any men to defend it. They therefore heing 
light-timber?d Men, and through much exerciſe very nimble, carried Iron Spikes along 
with them and clim'd up where they could , by the unequal prominencies of the Rock. 
But where it was in any Place too ſteep and ſmooth, they ſtuck their Spikes in at ſmall 
diſtances, and made ſteps as it were ; the firſt of them helping thoſe that followed up by 
their hands, and the laſt heaving up ſuch as went before them, till they came to the top. 
Then they ran down into the City which was already taken by the Remans. Thyga it ap- 
pear*d that the City was attack*d merely out of ſpleen and hatred ; 1irce no one was delirous 
to take any live Priſoners, nor minded the Plunder, though every thing Jay wide open 
to their rapine: they only kilPd both arm?d and unarmed, Women as well as Men; yea, 
their cruel tury proceeded even to the ſlaughter of Infants. Then they put fire to the Hoy- 
ſes, and demoliſhed thoſe they could not burn ; ſo earneſt they were to obliterate the very 
footſteps of that City, and raſe the very memory of their Enemies feat. From thence Sc:- 
pio led his Army to Caſtulo;, which City, not only the Spaniards, that came thither, but alſo 
the remainder of the Punick Army, that was left ſince their being routed and ſcattered to 
all parts, ſtood in defence of. But the News of the ſlaaghter at 7/l:turgs had prevented 
Scipio*s arrival ; whereupon a terrour and deſpair had ſeized on all the Caſtulonians: and 
upon ſeveral accounts, lince every ſingle Perſon would conſult his own Intereſt without re- 
gard to any body elſe, there aroſe firſt a tacite jealouſie, and then open diſcord made a di- 
vilion between the Carthaginians and the Spaniards. The latter of whom were publickly 
perſwaded by Cerdubellus to make a ſurrender. Himilco commanded the Punick Auxilia- 
ries; all whom and the City, by a private compact, Cerdubellus betrayed to the Romans. 
Bur that Victory was more mild than the former : nor were theſe People guilty of fo great a 
crime ; beſides, that their voluntary ſurrender had taken off ſome part of the Enemies fury. 
Then Aarcivs was ſent to reduce the Barbarians, if any there were not yet in perfect ſubje- 
Ction to the Roman Empire. | 

Scipio went back to Carthage to pay his vows to the Gods , and ſet forth the fencing 
Prize, which he had deſigned upon account of the death of his Father and his Uncle. 
But this was a Prize not fought by ſuch ſort of Men, as common Fencers uſe to pick up, 
when they make choice of Slaves and ſuch Free-men as will make ſale of their Blood. No 
this was all voluntary and grarss done. For ſome were ſent from the petite Kings to give 
a ſample of that courage which was ſo natural to their Nation : whilſt others profeſled, 
That they would fight purely out of reſpett ro the General; and a third fort were drawn by 
emulation and ambition to challenge, and if challenged, to ſhew they would not decline 
the Combate. Some again, who were not able, or at leaſt not willing to end their con- 
troverlies by verbal diſputes, agreeing between themſelves, That the YVittor ſhould have the 
thing contended for, decide it by the Sword. Nor were they obſcure Perſons, but Men of 
Birth and Quality, ſuch as Corbss and Orſua who were Couſin-Germans ; and being at yari- 
ance concerning the Principality of the City called 7bzs, declared they would fight for ir. 
Corbis was the Elder; but Orſaa's Father had been the laſt Prince or Governour, having 
received the Dignity from his elder Brother when he dyed. Scipio would fain have com- 


poſed the difference, and reconciled them by reaſon ; but they ſaid, That could not be a- 
mong 
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mong ſuch near Relations as they were ;, nor would they have any God or Man, ſave Mars alone, 
to be Fudge in their Cauſe. The elder was the ſtronger, and the younger in the very flower of 
his Age z but both of them deſired rather to die in the Combate, than either to be ia ſub- 
jeCtion to the other ; and therefore, ſince they could not be perſwaded out of their fury, 
they gave the Army a very ſignal entertainment, ſhewing, What a miſchief the deſire of Em- 
pire is among mankind The elder with his experience and {light that he had, very eaſily 
overcame the unskilful ſtrength of the younger. To this Prize of Fencing were added Fu- 
neral Games to make up the ſalemnity , with preparations both from the Province and 
the ( amp. | | 

y beir affaie in the mean time were nevertheleſs carryed on by the Lieutenants. For XXII. 
Marcius having palt Betrs, a River, which the Inhabitants call C:rtzum, took two rich Ci- 
ties without fighting, by ſurrender. Then there was a certain City, always on the Cartha- 
ginians fide , but that did not ſo much deſerve their anger, as that, without the neceſlities of 
War, they bore an extraordinary hatred to the Romans. Yet their City was not fo ſecure, 
either by its ſituation, or any fortifications, as to make them more haughty than ordinary : 
but the natural inclinations of the Inhabitants, who delighted in Robbery, put them npon 
making excurſions into the neighbouring Countries of ſuch as were Allies to the Romans, 
; to ſeize the ſtraggling Roman Soldiers, knapſack or ſcuilion Boys, and Merchants that paſt 
that way. Beſides which, they had likewiſe kilPd a great Company, who, becauſe it was 
unſafe for a few, were going together through their Confines, (in an i!l place to fight in) 
} out of an Ambuſcade. When therefore the Army approach*d to attach this Ciry, the 
i Townſ-men, being conſcious of what they had done, ſince neither a ſurrender could be 
any ſecurity to Men ſo obnoxious, nor they had any hopes either with their Walls or Arms 
to preſerve themſelves, they did a foul and a barbarous act againſt themſelves and thoſe 
that belonged to them. They pitched upon a place in their Forum, where they laid all 
their Goods of greateſt value : and having ordered their Wives and Children to fit upon 
that heap, they piled Wood and Faggots about them. Which when they had done, they 
commanded fifry young Ven in Arms, That till the event of the Battel were known, they ſhould 
be as aGuard there to their fortunes, and thoſe Bodies, which were more dear to them. That, if 
they ſaw they were like to have the worſt owt, and the City juſt ready to be taken, they might be 
ſure all tboſe who engaged in the fight would periſh there : and therefore they deſired them for 
the ſake of all the Gods in Heaven and Hell, that remembering their liberty ,, which that day 
would be taken from them, either by an honourable death, or infamous ſlavery, to leave nothing 
for the enraged Enemy to inſult over : But ſince they had Fire and Sword in their hands, they 
would with thoſe kind and faithful Inſtruments, rather deſtroy what needs muſt be loſt, than let the 
Foe have any thing on which to exerciſe their cruel ſcorn, To theſe exhortations they added a 
dire execration, if hope or compaſſion caus?d any one of them to balk their deſign. Then 
muſtering all their Forces together they flung open their Gates, and with a mighty noiſe ran 
out. Nor was there any Guard ſtrong enough at that time in their way : becauſe no- 
thing could leſs be feared, than that they would dare to come forth of their Walls. 
Only fome very few Parties of Horſe, and light-armour were thereupon forthwith 
ſent out of the Roman Camp to meet them. Wherefore the Fight was more ſharp in re- 
gard to their vehemence and reſo]utions, than regular or orderly at all Thereupon the 
Horſe, who firſt canic up to the Enemy, being repelled, pur the light-armour*d Men in a 
fright ; and they had fought under the very Bullwark, had not the Body of the Legions, 
though they had bur little time to prepare, put themſelves in Battalia. But for all that 
too they were for ſome time at a plundge about the Enligns, ſeeing the Enemy, blinded with 
fury, ran with ſuch hardineſs upon their Swords. The old Soldiers, who for a long time 
were very pcrtinacious againlt their raſh aſſaults, ſuppreſſed thoſe that followed, by killing 
ſach as firlt came to hand : and ſome after endeavouring to advance ſomewhat farther , 
when they jaw n&r a Man of them gave back , but that they all dyed obſtinate at their 
Feet, they opened their main Body (which by reaſon of their Multitude they could eali- 
ly do) and encloting the Wings of the Enemy, kilPd every Man of them as they fought 
In a circular torm. 

And theſe things were done by the angry Enemy , when they fought according to the XXIlE. 
Law of War 2gainſt Men in Arms, and ſuch as made reſiſtance. But there was a much more 
barbarous Maſlacre in the City ; where their own fellow-Citizens murdered an innocent 
company of Women and Children that wore-no Arms, throwing moſt of their Bodies into 
the kindled Pile half dead; inſomuch that Rivers of Blood almoſt put out the riſing flame, 
till they themſelves at laſt, quite tired with the miſerable ſlaughter of their Friends, threw 
their own Bodies, with their Arms into the midſt of the Fire. When the ſlaughter was 
1 over, the victorious Romans came in ; and at the firſt view of ſuch a barbarous act ſtood 
| for a while aſtoniſhed. But then, when they ſaw the Gold and Silver that glittered through 
the heap of other things, and would out of a covetous humour, natural to Mankind, have 
ſnatched it out of the Fire, they were ſome of them ſcorched by the flames, and others 
tindged by the heat, there being no way for the foremolt to retire, becauſe the crowd was 
fo great behind them. Thus A{apa was conſumed by Fire and Sword, without any _ 
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taken by the Soldiers: and Marcins having all the reſt of that Region delivered to him 
out of fear by way of ſurrender, led back his conquering Army to Scipio at New Carthage. 
At that very time there came Renegadoes from Gades, who promiſed, They would betray 
that City, the Punick, Garriſon that was in it, and the Governour of that Garriſon with the N,. 
wy, to the Romans. Mage had there ſtop'd his flight; and having got ten Ships together 
from the Ocean, had raiſed ſome Auxiliaries, not only beyond the Streights on the Coaſt 
of Africa, but out of the adjacent parts of Spain through the aſſiſtance of Hanne, who was 
Prefect there. When therefore they had mutually obliged themſelyes and the Renegadoes 
by ſolemn promiſes of fidelity, Marcin: was ſent thither with the nimbleit Regiments they 
had, and Lelizs with ſeven Gallies of three Banks, and one of five, that they might at- 
tack joyntly both by Land and Sea. | 

Scipio himſelf falling extremely ſick, though ſaid to be much worſe than really he was, 
becauſe every one made ſome addition (tis a thing ſo natural to mankind to propagate 
reports) to what they heard, put all the Province, but eſpecially the remoter parts of it 
into diſorder : whereby it was evident, what a great diſturbance his being truly dead 
would have made, if a falſe rumour could raiſe ſuch ſtorms. Hence neither Allies con- 
tinued in their fidelity, nor their Army in their duty. AMandonins and Indibilis, whoſe 
expectations were not anſwered (they having deſigned the Kingdom of Spain for them- 
ſelves, now that the Carthagintans were beaten out) ſtirred up their Countrymen ( the 
Lacetans) with the Celtiberian Youth, and in an hoſtile manner depopulated the Sue/- 
ſetane and Sederane Territories, which belonged to the Allies of the Roman People. Ano- 
ther civil tumult aroſe in the Camp near the River Scro ; where there were eight Thou- 
ſand Soldiers, (et as a Guard to thoſe Nations, that live on this ſide the River ber. 
Now they were diſguſted, not juſt then, when they heard the General was ſick, but long 
before, being grown licentious, as People uſe to be, by their continued peace and eaſe ; 
and ſomewhat the more, becauſe having been uſed fo much to plunder the Enemies Coun- 
try, they were now in Peace more ſtraitned and kept in. But at firſt rhey talked only in 
private, and ſaid, If there were a War inthe Province, Why were they idle ? if otherwiſe, and 
that the Province were quite ſubdiwd, Why were not the Romans gone back into Italy ? They al- 
ſo demanded their pay with more infolence, than became the modeſty and cuſtom of Sol- 
diers; beſides that, their Sentinels gave ſawcy language to the Tribunes as they went their 
rounds. Some alſo went a foraging in the night time about the Country that was at Peace : 
and 1n fine, they left their Enſigns in the Day time openly without any furlow : fo thar all 
things were carried according to the pleaſure and licentious humour of the Soldiers, but no- 
thing, conſonant to the Rules and Diſcipline of War, or the commands of thoſe that go- 
verned. Yet the form of the Roman Camp continued by this only means , that they, 
thinking the Tribunes, who were a little infected, would not be free from the contagion 
of that ſedition and defection, permitted them to act as Judges in the Principia [ the mid- 
dle of the Camp] fetching the Word from them, bur went themſelves, in their turns, 
to viſit all the Guards and Watches. By which means, as they had taken from them the 
power of commanding, ſo they preſerved the ſhew of obedience to them, though they 
were their own Maſters. Hereupon a Sedition broke out, when they perceived the Tri- 
bunes reprehended and diſapproved of what was done, endeayouring to withſtand it, and 
publickly declaring that they would not be partakers in their fury. Wherefore having 
turn'd the Tribunes firſt out of the Principia, and ſoon after, out of the Camp, the ſole 
command was conferred by general conſent upon the Heads of the Sedition, two private 
Sentinels, whoſe names were C. Albius Calenus, and Arrius Umber. Who being no ways 
content with the Tribunitial Ornaments, were ſo bold as to make uſe of thoſe Sovereign 
Enſfigns, the Axes and Rods. Nor did they think, that thoſe Axes and Rods were like to 
fall upon their Necks and Backs, which they had carried before them to terrific others. 
For the report of the Death of Scipio, which they believ?d, though falſe, had blinded their 
minds; upon the common News whereof they did not doubt, Bur to ſer all Spain in flames 
by a War. 1n which tumult, they might not only exatt Money of the Allies, but alſo rifle the neigh- 
bourinos Cities. And that, amidit ſuch diſturbances, when all Men durſt do what they 
pleas?d their actions wou'd be leſs conſpicuous. 

When they expected freſh intelligence, not only of his Death, but Funeral alſo, and 
none came, but the falſe rumour vaniſhed, the firſt Authors of ic were inquired after. 
Whereupon each one excuſing himſelf, ſo as that they might ſeem rather to have believed 
itata venture, than made ſuch a ſtory, the Heads of the Sedition were aweary of their En- 
ſigns, and fear?d, that inſtead of that vain ſhadow of Empire which they bore, a true and 
a juſt Authoriry would ſoon turn it (elf upon their Heads. The Sedition being thus at a 
ſtand, there was certain intelligence brought, that Scipio was not only alive but well too, 
and there came to confirm it ſeven Tribunes of the Soldiery, who were ſent by Scip:zo him- 
ſelf. At whoſe firſt arrival their minds began to be exaſperated : but ſoon after, thoſe 
Tribunes perſwading ſuch as they met and knew, with fair words, they were appeafed. 
For going about firſt to every Tent, and then into the Pretorium [the Generals Tent] 
and Principia, where they ſaw any crowds of Soldiers talking together, they ſpoke to them , 
aSking 
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asking rather, What was the cauſe of their ſuddain fury and conſternation, than accuſing them 

for what they had done? They generally gave out that they had not their pay at the 

Day appointed : Bur chough at the ſame time, when the * willany was committed at [|liturgi,after * In ve- 
the deſtrutton of 1wo Generals, and two Armies, the Roman Glory was preſerved by their va- taxing the 
lour, and the Province kept ſtill in ſubjefton, the Illiturgitans having the due reward. of their 94"*: 
crimes, there was no Man world thank, them for what they bad done. Seeing therefore: that 

they complained in this manner, they told them, Their requeſts were but juſt, and they 
would tell the General of it. That they were glad the caſe was no worſe, and might be ſo eaſily 
remedied : and that Scipio, through the mercy of the Gods, with the Commonwealth, was able 

to thavk_th:m for all their pains.” Scipio who was uſed to War, but a ſtranger to Seditions, 

was mightily concerned at it, jeſt either the Army ſhould offend him, or he puniſh them too 
much. For the preſent therefore, as he had begun, he thought fit to deal very gently with 
them, and by ſending CoileQors all about to the Cities that were Tributaries toward 

the paying of the Army, to put them in ſome nearer proſpect and hopes of their pay. 
Thereupon he ſet forth -an Edift, That they ſhould come to Carthage for their arrears, either 

in ſmall parties, or all rogether, as they pleaſed. Bur that which totally quieted this Sedi- 

tion, which was already of it ſelf in a languiſhing condition, was the ſuddain reconciliati- 

on of the rebellious Spaniards. For Mindonins and Indibilis were come home again, having 
quitted their enterpriſe, when they heard that Scipio was alive + nor had the ſeditious now 

any Countrymen or Stranger wherewithal to communicate their Fury. Wherefore conli- 
dering all things, they found there was nothing left for then to do, better than the ſafeſt 
refuge, which was, To reſign themſelves either to the juſt anger, or the clemency of their Ge- 
neral, which was not even yet to be deſpaired of. That he had pardoned even his Enemies, 

with whom he had fought : and that their [edition was carried on without any blood or wounds, 

| being neither crnel it ſelf, nor conſequently deſerving any very ſevere puniſhment. Which 


words of theirs were according to the nature of Mankind , who are but too rhetorical 
when they would leſſen their own guilt. This only doubt they made , Whether they 
ſhould go to fetch their pay in ſingle Regiments or all together : but that opinion took which 
| they thought carryed moſt ſafery in it, That they ſhould go all at once. 

At the ſame time, when they were in this conſultation, there was a Council held about XX VI. 
them at Carthage ; where they differed in opinion , Whether they ſhould puniſh only the 
Authors of the Sedition (who were not above five and thirty) or whether a defettion, rather 
than a ſedition ,. of ſuch ill example , ought to be revenged upon more. But the milder 
opinion took place ; That whence the fault firſt ſprung, there the puniſhment ſhould be laid : 
and that any fort of chaſtiſement was enough to keep the multitude in order. Having diſmiſſed 
the Council, to thew he minded what he was about, Scipzo ordered the Army, that was 
| at Carthage, to go immediately againſt Mandonius and /ndibilis , and to take Proviſions 
| along with them for ſeveral Days. Then ſending the ſeven Tribunes of the Soldiers, 

who before alſo went to Sucro to appeaſe the Sedition, to meet the Army, there being 
| five Names brought in of ſuch as were Ringleaders of the Sedition, he ordered the Tri- - 
bunes to get them invited into ſome Inn by Men fit for that purpoſe, with fair words, and 
courteous behaviour, and when they were drunk, to bind them. They were not far from 
Carthage, when thoſe they met toid them, That the next day the whole Army went with M. Si- 
lanus agarnſt the Lacetans ; which Nevrs did not only free them from all fear, which tacite- 
ly lay upon their Spirits, but made them exceeding glad ; becauſe they were like to have a 
ſole General, more than to be under his command. About Sun-ſerting they came into the 
City, and ſaw another Army preparing all things for their March. Then having been en- 
tertain*d with ſpeeches made on purpoſe, in which they were complemented and told, 
That their arrival was very happy and opportune for the General; that they ſhould come juſt upon 
the ſetting out of another Army, they refreſhed themſelves. Which when they had done, 
they laid hold of the Authors of the Sedition without any noiſe, when they were brought . 
into the Inns by Ven fit for that purpoſe, and bound them. At the fourth Watch the car- 
riages of the Army, which they pretended would march, began to ſet out. At break of 
Day the Enſigns moved ; but the Body of the Army was ſtop*d at the Gate, and Guards 
ſent to all the Gates of the City to hinder any Body from going out. Then thoſe, who 
came the Day before, being ſummoned to an Aſſembly, ran all together with ſpeed and 
vehemence into the Forum to the Generals Tribunal, deſigning to frighten them with their 
ſhouts. Art the ſame time the General alfo got up upon the Tribunal : and the Soldiers 
being brought back- from the Gates, planted themſelves behind the unarm'd Aſſembly. 
Thereupoa all their courage was cooled as they afterward confeſſed, That nothing terrified 
them ſo much as the Generals ſtrength and colour (whom they expetted to find very ill) he having ſuch 
a completion (they ſaid) as that they never remembered him to have ſuch an one even in the field. 
He fate ſilent for a while, till word was brought that the Authors. of the Sedition were 
come into the Forum, and all things were ready. 

Then the Cryer commanding ſilence, he thus began, 7 thought I ſhould never want words XXVII.- 
to ſpeak, to my Army : not that 1 ever made words more than things my buſineſs, but bec.uſe, 
almoſt from my childhood having lived in a Camp, 1 was always uſed to military dzſpoſitions ; 

| yer 
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yet how I ſhall ſpeak, to you, 1 do not know; no, not ſo much as by what name to apply my ſelf ro 
you, and call you : Citizens ? who have revolted from your Country. Or Soldrers ? mho have 
refuſed my command and condutt, and broken your military oath. Enemies? 1 own you have 


the bodies, faces, habit, and guiſe of Citizens : but I ſee the aftions, words, deſions, and in- 


XX VIII. 


clinations of Enemies. For what have you either deſired or hoped for, but what the 1llergetes 
and Lacetans have done ? Nay, they followed Mandonius and Indibilis , who were Princes, 
when they rebelPd ; but you have conferred the command and condutt of your Perſons upon Um- 
brus Atrius, a4 Calenus Albius. Tell me, you did not all do ſo, or deſired it ſhould be ſo, 
but that it was the fury and madneſs of ſome few. 1 am very willing to believe you when you 
ſay ſo. For there have ſuth things been committed, as if they were common to all the Army, 
could be atoned for without great Sacrifices. But I amloth to touch them, as I would be to tonch 
wounds; though if they are not touch*d and handled, they cannot be cured. And indeed, ſince 
the Carthaginians were driven out of Spain, I did not think there had been any place in the 
whole Province, or any Perſon, where or to whom my life had been an eye-ſore : ſo cautiouſly did 
1 behave my ſelf, not only in reſpett to our Allies, but .even my Enemies alſo. In my own Camp 
(ſee how | was miſtaken ! ) the report of my Death was not only well taken, bur expetted tos, 
Not that 1 would have you think, every one of them guilty (for if I thought my Army wiſhed my 
Death, I would dye here preſently before their faces ;, nor would my life do me any good, if it w re 
hateful to my Countrymen and fellow Soldiers). But every multitude, like the Sea, though of 1s 
own nature immoveable, as the winds and breezes move it, 1s calm or ſtormy : and the original 
cauſe of all your fary were the Anthors of it, for you are mad by contagion. Nor do I think. 
you know even to thu Day to what pitch your ſury would have riſen ;, what you would have attempted 
againſt me, your Country, Parents, Children, the Gods (who are witneſſes of your oaths) the 
Auſpicies, under which you have fought, the cuſtom of War , diſcipline of your Anceſtors or 
rhe Majeſty of the Roman Empire. I ſay nothing of my ſelf : you believ'd that report inconſide- 
rately, rather than with any ſatisfaftion. But ſay I were ſuch a Perſon as that it were no wonder 
an Army ſhould be weary of my Government. Pray, what had your Country deſeruvd of you, 
when you betray*d it by plotting with Mandonius and Indibilis ? nhen you rock that Commiſſion, 
which the Roman People gave them, from the Tribunes, and conferred it upon private Men ? 
when , not Content to make them Tribunes, you (though a Roman Army) beſtowd the Faſces, 
i. e. Rods of your General upon them that never had any ſervant to command in their lives. 
Albius and Atrius lay in the Prztorium -: the Trumpets ſounded upon their Orders : the Word was 
ferch*d from them : they ſate 'upon the Tribunal of the Proconſul Scipio - they had Lifors to 
attend them, who put the People by, to make room for them as they walk'd along ;, and the. Rods 
and Axes carried before them. Do you think, it ſtrange for it to rain ſtones ;, for Temples to be 
burnt by Lightning, or that Animals ſhould bring forth ſuch or ſuch a monſtrous Off-ſpring ? 
But this is a Prodigie that cannot be expiated.with any ſacrifices, nor any ſupplications, without 
the blood of them, that were ſo audacious as to be concerned in it. 

Now I would fain know (though there can be no reaſon for anill aft what your intention or deſign 
could be in a thing ſo wicked as this was. The Legion, that was ſent to Rhegium for a Guard to that 
place, baſely murdered the chief Men of the City, and kept that Town for ten years. For which the 
whole Legion, conſiſting of four Thouſand Men, were all beheaded with an Axe in the Forum 
at Rome. But they firſt followed (not Atrius Umber, a fellow ſcarce better than a knapſach boy, 
and one of an ominous name, but) Decius Jubellius, a Tribune of the Soldiers : nor had they 
joyned themſelves with Pyrrhus, the Samnites, or Lucanians, who were Enemtes to the Romans : 
whilſt you have communicated your deſions with Mandonius and Indibilis, with whom you were 
like to have made an Alliance. They, as the Campanians Capua (which they took, from the old 
Tuſcans) the Mamertines zz Sicily Meſlane, in like manner reſolved to make Rhegium their perpe- 
tual ſeat nor ever deſigned to moleſt either the Roman People or their Allies by any War. Would 
you have lived always at Sucro? where if I ſhould have gone away when I had ſubdued the Province, 
and left you, you ought to have called both Gods and Men to your relief, that you did not return 
ro your Wives and Children. But you had caſt the memory of hem, as of your Country and 
me, quite out of your minds. But I have ſill a great deſire to find out the drift of this your deſign, 
which, though very wicked, was not ſo mad as ro have no meaning in it. Would you, who were 
but eight Thouſand Men, though all no doubt of more worth than Albius and Atrius are, to whom 
you put your- ſelves in ſubjefion, have taken Spain from the Roman People, whilſt I was alive, 
and the relt of the Army ſafe, with whom 1 in one Day took Carthage ; with whom I routed 
and put to flight four Generals, and four Armies of the Carthaginians, whom I expelPd our 
of this Province ! But Pll omit and wave my Name. The only mjury you have done me, is 
that you ſo eaſily beliewd my Death. Why, what ? if Thad dyed, would the Commonwealth and 
the Roman Empire have fallen with me ? Good Heaven forbid it ;, that a City built for all eter- 
nity by the direftion of the Gods, ſhould be as periſhable as this frail, mortal Body of mine. 
The Reman People ſtill ſurvive Flaminius, Paullus, Gracchus, Poſtumius Albinus, M. Mar. 


cellus, T. Quintius Criſpinus, C. Fulyius, and my Relations, the Scipios, ſo many and ſuch 


great Commanders, who were taken off in one War, and will out-live a thouſand more, that ſhall 
die, ſome by Sword, and others of Diſeaſes : and do you think, then, that the Commonwealth of 
that great People would have been buried at my Funeral, that am but 4 ſingle Perſon ? You 
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your ſelves, when my Father and Uncle, two Generals, were ſlain, choſe, here in Spain, Sep- 
timus Marcius for their Leader againjt the Carthaginians, who were proud of a late Viftory. 
1 ſpeak this to ſhzw the: folly of your imaginations :. as though the Province of Spain would ever 
be without a Commander. Would M. Silanus, think you , who was ſent hither with the ſame 
Commiſſion as 1 was, L. Scipio my Brother, or C. Lzlius, two Lientenants, be wanting to re- 
venge the honour of the Empire? Could the Armies, the Generals, their Dignity, or their cauſe 
be compared to each other ? yet if you were ſuperiour to them in all theſe reſpetts, would you bear 
Arms for the Carthaginians againſt your Country, and your own fellow-Citizens ? Would you 
have Africa to command Italy, and Carthage the City of Rome? Ihar injury has your Cont- 
try done you ? | 
An unjuſt condemnation indeed, with a miſerable and unworthy baniſhment, put Corio'anus XXIX. 
heretofore upon going to fight againſt his own Country ;, bur his private Piety to his Mother, Wife 
_ and Children, recalPd him from that publick, Parricidy. What grievances, what rage incited 
you? Was the deferring of your pay for a few days, when your General was ſick, a ſufficient 
! ' grouna for you to declare War againſt your Country ? Why ſhould you revolt from the Roman 
People ro the [llergetes ? Why ſhould no manner of thing, either Divine or Flumane, be ſacred 
to yau ? Why, indeed, my Soldiers ! you were really mad : nor was the force of a diſtemper more 
violent upon my Body, than it was upon your minds. I am afraid to tell nhat the Men beliewd, 
what they hoped, or what they wiſhed for. Let all things be ſwallowed up m oblivion, if it be 
poſſible ; if nat, at leaſt ler filence cover them. 1 do not deny but my ſpeech may ſeem ſevere and 
harlh to you. But how much worſe do you think your deeds are, than my words ? And do you 
think it fit that T ſhould bear with all that you have done,when you your ſelves will not endure to have 
# all ſo much as related ? But 1 ſhall not upbraid you even with that any more ;, I wiſh you may as 
eaſily forget thoſe things as I ſhall. Wherefore as to you all in general, if you repent of your 
errour, I have revenge enough and to ſpare. But Albius Calenus and Atrius Umber, with the 
reſt that were the Ring-leaders of this curſed Sedition, ſhall pay for it with their Blood. And 
their prniſhment ought to be to you'not only not irkſome, if you have recovered your ſenſes, but a ve- 
ry joyful ſpettacle : for they had no deſigns more pernicious than upon you. He had ſcarce made 
an end of ſpeaking, ere a general terrour was, by deſign before hand, ſtruck into all their 
Eyes and Ears. For the Army, which encloſed the Aſſembly round, made a clattering with 
their Swords againſt their Shields; and the Cryers voice was heard, calling over the Names 
of thoſe that were condemn'd in that Council. Wherefore they were dragg?d forth na- 
ked ; and at the ſame time all the Inſtruments of Execution were brought our. Then the 
Oltenders being rycd to a itake, and whip*d with Rods, were beheaded with an Axe : whillt 
the by-ſtanders were ſo benum*d with fear, that there was not ſo much as any groan heard, 
much leſs any infolent word againſt the ſeverity of the Puniſhment. Afrer that, when they 
were aiidragg?d out of the way, and the place purg'd, the Soldiers, call'd over by their 
Names before the Tribunes Military, ſwore to be true to P. Sc:pio, and had, each Man, 
their pay in order as they anſwered. | | 
Thus was the Sedition ended, which began at Sucro. At the ſame time Hanno, Mago?s yyu 
Prextect being ſent from Gades to the River Betis, with a ſmall Band of Africans, and 
tempting the Spaniards with his Money, put four Thouſand young Men in Arms. But ſoon 
after being forced from his Camp by L. Aarcizs, and having loſt moſt_ part of his Men 
amidit the hurly burly at the taking of the Camp, as alſo ſome in their flight (the Horfe 
purſuing the ſtragglers) himſelf with ſome few made his eſcape. Whillt theſe things were 
tranſacted at the River Betzs, in the mean time, ZLelins, having got out of the Straits into 
the Ocean, came by Sea to Carteia. That City is ſituate upon the Coaſt of the Occan, 
juſt without the Straits mouth. They had hopes, as I ſaid before, of recovering Gades, 
without any fighting, by treachery , there being certain Perſons come to the Roman 
Camp, who on their own accord had promiſed to betray it. Bur the treachery was dif- 
covered before it was ripe for Execution ; and 7ago, having ſeized all the Conſpirators, 
committed them to the cuſtody of Adherbal the Prztor, with a charge that he ſhould car- 
| ry them to Carthage. Adherbal accordingly , having ſhipped them in a Gally of five 
Banks of Oars, and ſent that before, becauſe it was ſlower than one of three, himſelf with 
eight of three banks a-piece followed at a ſmall diſtance. The Gally of five Banks was 
now juſt come into the ſtrait, when LZeliws in another of the ſame make, coming from the 
| Port of Carteia with ſeven Gallies of three Banks after him, made vp to Adberbal and his 
Gallies ; as taking it for granted, that the Gally of five Banks bcing got into a rapid 
Gulph, could-not go back againſt that Tide. The Carthaginian being ſurpriz'd, was 
for a while at a ſtand, and could not. tell what to do: whether he ſhould follow the fiyve- 
bank*d Gally, or tack about toward the Enemy. But this delay took from him all means of 
avoiding the Fight, for they were now within a Darts caſt of each other, and the Foe 
| '  Þreſt uponevery fide. The Tide alſo had taken away his power of guiding the Ships: nor 
| was the Fight like a Sea engagement, there being nothing voluntary, nor any thing of art 
or {tratagem in it. Only the force of the Sea, and the Tide, which commanded all the 
Fight, carried them againſt their own Ships, whilſt they ſtrove with their Oars to make a 
contrary way toward thoſe of the Enemy: 1n err that you might ſee one that was running 
CCC away, 
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away, forced back by the Whirlpools, and daſhed againſt the Conquerours, and one that 
was in purſuit, if ſhe light into a contrary tract of the Sea, turn away as if ſhe had fled. 
And now one of them in the very Fight, when it made up with its armed ſtemm to 
bildge the Enemy, received, perchance, it ſelf a wound in the fide from the prowe of 


another; whilſt another that was going to run a croſs the Foe, was in a moment turn'd 


with her ſtemm againſt the Tide. By which means (fortune ruling all) there was a doubt- 
ful conflict between the three-bank*d Gallies ; but the Roman Gally of five, whether by 
reaſon of its weight and bulk, or that it had more rows of Oars to cut through the 
Whirlpools, being more eaſily governed, ſunk two of the Enemies of three Banks, and 
bruſhing by another, broke all her Oars on one ſide : beſides which, ſhe had battered the 
reſt that had come in her way, had not Adherbal, with the other five Ships, fer ſail an 
crolt over into Africa. | 
Lelius going back victorious to Carreia, and having heard what was done at Gades, tro 
wit, that the Treaſon was detected, the Conſpirators ſent to Carthage, and all his hopes 
fruſtrate, he ſent Meſſengers, the ſame way they had come, to L.- Marcins, to tell him, 
That anleſs they ſhould ſpend time to no purpoſe, in lingering at Gades, they muſt return to the 
General ;, to which 2arcius aſſented, and ſome few Days after they both returned to Car- 
thage. At whoſe departure ago, who was ſore put to it both by Land and Sea, had nor 
only time to breath ; but alſo hearing that the /lergeres were in Rebellion, he being there- 
by in hopes to recover Spain, he ſent Meſſengers to the Senate at Carthage, who magni- 


fying the Scdition that was in the Roman Camp, and likewiſe the defeCtion of their Al- - 


lies far beyond what it really was, ſhould move them, T's ſend Auxiliaries, wherewithal to 
regain the Empire of Spain, which their fore-fathers left them. Aandonins and Indibil:s re- 
turn'd into their own Country, and ſtaid for ſome {mall time in ſuſpenſe, till they knew 
what was reſolved concerning the Sedition, believing, That rf they pardoned the errors of 
their Countrymen, they might poſſibly excuſe them alſo. But when they heard how ſevere thas 
puniſhment inflicted on their own Men was, they ſuppoſed their crime woul i be thought to 
deſerve the like penalty; and therefore putting their Countrymen again in Arms, and mu- 
ſtering up the Auxiliaries, which they formerly had , they marched over with twenty 
T houſand Foot, and two Thouſand five Hundred Horſe into the Sederane Confines, where 
they at the beginning of their defeCtion firſt encamped. 

Scipio having eaſily reconciled the minds of his Soldiers, not only by diſcharging his 
promiſe, and giving them all (whether guilty or not guilty) their pay, but by ſpeaking 
and looking very kindly among them, before he removed his Camp from Carthage, called 
an Aſſembly, in which he made a long lnveCtive againſt the treachery of the petite Kings, 
and ſaid, 'He did not go with the ſame thoughts to revenge that offence, as he did of late to heal 
a miſcarriage among his own Countrymen. For then he went, as if it had been to cut his own 
bowels, when with ſighs and tears he expiated the imprudence or guilt of eight Thouſand Men, 
by taking of the heads of thirty; but now he marched with joy and ſatisfattion to take off 
tþe Iliergetes, they being neither born in the ſame Country , nor any ways allied or engaged 
to him, ſave only by a promiſe of friendfhip which they had baſely broken. That he was 
pleaſed to ſer, that he had in his Army not only none but Countrymen, or Allies, and thoſe of La- 
tine extratt, but alſo that there was hardly any one Soldier but what was brought out of Italy, 
eitber by his Uncle Cn. Scipio (who was the firſt Roman that came into that Province) or by 
his Father the Conſul, or by himſelf. That he would carry them home again into their own Coun- 
try to ſhare ir 2 deſerved Triumph, who had been all along accuſtomed to the name and condutt 
of the Scipioes : and hoped, that when he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, they would ſtand by him, -as 
though their common honour were at ſtake. As to the preſent expedition againſt Mandonius and 
Indibilis, sf any one thought it properly a War, he muſt needs forget the exploits which he had 


done. For he really was concerned more upon the ſcore of Mago, who was fled out of the World into 


an Iſland ſurreunded by the Octan with a few Ships, than at the Illergetes. For he was a Car- 
thaginian General, and had a Punick Guard with him be it more or leſs ;, but theſe were a company vf 
Robbers and Bandirti : who though they had ſome little ſtrength , enough perchance to ravage the 
adjacent Countries, burn the Houſes, and drive away the Catrel, yet in a field at a ſet Battel 
they had none. They therefore would vie with him more by their ſwiftneſs in running away, 
than through the truſt they had in their Arms. Wherefore, that he thought fit to ſubdue the 
Illergetes, before he departed from that Province ;, not for that 'he feared any danger from 
them, or that any new War would thence ariſe, but firſt, that ſuch a wicked defettion might not 
go unpuniſhed , and ſecondly, that it might not be ſaid, that in a Province which was ſo ſtoutly 
and ſucceſsfully ſubdued, there 'was any Enemy left. He therefore exhorted them in the name 
of the Gods to follow him, 'not ſo much to wage a War (for he had not to do with an Enemy that 
was equal to him) as to take revenge of a company of Malefattors. 

Having made this Speech he diſmiſſed them, with a charge, That they ſhould prepare 
themſelves to march next Day ; and ſo ſetting forth, he came in ten Days time to the Ri- 


ver Jberxs, Then paſling the River, he the fourth Day encamped in ſight of the Enemy. 


Now there was a plain enclofed round about with Mountains, into which Scipio having or- 


; dered the Catrel, whichhe had-forced, moſt of them, out of the Enemies Country, to be 
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driven, in order to provoke the fury of the Barbarians, he ſent a party of light-armed 
Skirmiſhers to ſtand perdex; by whom when the fight was by pickeering begun, he ordered 
Lelius with the Horſe to fall on from an Ambuſcade. For the Mountain hanging over ve- 
ry conveniently, covered the Horſe who lay there ready. Nor was there any delay made 
in the affair : but the Spaniards ſeeing the Cattel afar off, ran up to ſeize them, and the 
light-armour fell upon them, as they were laden with the booty. Art firſt they frightned 
them with Darts which they threw at them, but ſoon after laying aſide their light Wea- 
pons, which are more fit to provoke than decide a diſpute of that kind, they drew their 


| Swords, and ſetting Foot to Foot began the Fight ; in which it was like to have gone hard 


with them, had not the Horſe come in. Nor did they only charge up direCtly, and kill'd 
them in the Front, but ſame likewiſe wheeling about the bottom of the Hill, fell into the 
Reer to intercept a good many of them. By which means there was a greater ſlaughter, 
than ſuch light skirmiſhes uſe to make. The rage of the Barbarians was rather inflamed 
by their ill fortune, than their courage diminiſhed - and therefore, leſt they might ſeem 
diſmayed, they marched forth into the Field next Morning as ſoon as it was Day. But the 
narrow Vale (as I told you) could not contain all their Forces : only about two parts of 
the Foot and all the Horſe went down into it ; the reſt of the Foot ſtood upon the ſide of 
the Hill. . Scipio therefore ſuppoling the narrowneſs of the place to be an advantage to 
him ; not only becauſe the Roman Soldiers could fight better in a ſtreight than the Sparns- 
ards could ; but alſo becauſe the Enemies Forces were drawn down into a place, that would 
not hold them all, he contrived another way, as ſeeing, That in ſo narrow a compaſs he could 
not bring his Horſe to cover the Foot, and that the Enemy too would find their Cavalry, which 
they had drawn out along with the Foot, very uſeleſs. Wherefore he commanded Lelins, To 
bring the Horſe about the Hills the moſt ſecret way that he could ; and to divide the Horſe from 
the Foot Battel as far as poſſible. Mean time he turned all the Enligns of Foot upon the 
Foe, putting four Regiments in the Front, becauſe he could not make it wider. But he 
made no delay from fighting ; that thereby he might divert the Enemy from taking no- | 
tice of the Horſe, which paſſed along over the Hills. Nor did they perceive them to be 
led about, before they heard the noiſe of an Horſe Fight at their backs. Thus there 
were two ſorts of Fights : whilſt two Battalions of Foot, and two of Horſe fought all 
the length of the Plain, the narrowneſs of the Vale not allowing the Battel to be mix?d 
of both. Since therefore, neither the Spaniſh Horſe aſſiſted the Foot, nor the Foot the 
Horſe, but the Foot truſting to the Horſe, were raſhly poſted in the Plain and kilPd, 
whilſt the Horſe, who were circumvented, could not ſuſtain either the Roman Foot before 
them, (for their own Foot Forces were already gone) or the Horſe behind them, they de- 
fended themſelves a good while (their Horſes ſtanding ſtill) in a circular form, but were 
at laſt every Man of them cut off, nor was there ſo much as: one left of all the Foot and 
Horle that engaged in that Vale. The third part, that ſtood in ſafety upon the Hill as 
Spectators, rather than deſigned to ſhare in the fight, had both time and place to eſcape. 
Among them-the petite Kings themſelves alſo fled away, before the whole Army was cir- 
cumvented, eſcaping in the hurly burly. | 


The ſame Day the Spaniſh Camp, beſides the other booty, was taken with near three XXXIV. 


Thouſand Priſoners. There fell of Romans and their Aliies in that Battel one Thouſand 
two Hundred, but were above three Thouſand wounded. Fhe Victory had been leſs bloo- 
dy, if they had fought in a more open plain, where it had been eaſie for them to have ran 
away. [ndibilis, laying aſide all thoughts of War, and fancying nothing to be ſafer for him in 
his afflicted circumſtances, than to fly to Scipio?s known integrity and clemency, ſent his 
Brother 4andonins to him; who falling down before him, Accuſed the fatal madneſs of 
thoſe times, when not only the 1|lergetes and Lacetans, but even the Roman Camp alſo were, by a 
kind of peſtilent contagion, poſſeſſed with fury. That his own, his Brothers, and the reſt of their 
Countrymens condition was all the ſame ;, that either, if he thought fit , they muſt reſign their 
breath to Scipio. from whom they received it ;, or being twice preſerv?d, muſt devote their Life, 
which they owd to him-only, perpetually to his ſervice. That before, they had confidence in their 
own cauſe, when they had not as yet experienced his clemency ;, but that now, they had no truſt in 
their cauſe, but all their hopes were repoſed in the mercy of their Conquerour, Now there was 
an ancient cuſtom among the Romans, that they never uſed their Authority over” any 
Perſon (that was not in League with, or otherwiſe obliged to them) as a Friend and 
Allie, before he had ſurrendered all things both Divine and Humane; before they had re- 
ceived Holtages, taken away their Arms, and put Garrifons into their Towns. Where- 
fore Scipio, having ſeverely inveighed againſt Mandonirs, who was preſent, and 1ndrbilss, 
who was abſent, ſaid, That though they ought juſtly ro have dyed for their offences, yet they ſhould 
live throuoh the bounty of him and the Roman People. But that he would neither take their Arms from 
them ( for thoſe were pledges belonging to ſuch as fear*d, leſt the party ſhould rebel again) but would 
leave them free, and their minds alſo void of dread. Nor would he take revenge upon inno- 
cent Hoſtages, being reſolved to puniſh them themſelves if they again revolted, and demand ſa- 
tisf aftion, not of a naked, but an armed Enemy ;, ſaying moreover , that he would leave it to 
them, who had tryed both fort unes, whether = would rather have the Romans #0 be propitious. 
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or cruel to them. Mandonius being thus diſmiſg?d, with nothing but a mulCt of Money which 
was required to pay the Soldiers : he himſelf having ſent Marcin before-hand into the far- 
ther Spain, and S:lanus back to T'arraco, when he had ſtay*d ſome few days, till the /lergeres 
paid their Money, he, with the nimbleſt of his Men, overtook arcins, who was now por 
near the Ocean. 

The affair touching Maſiniſſa, which was formerly begun , was for ſundry reaſons de- 
ferr'd, becauſe the Numidian had a defire to come and treat with Scip!o himfelt, and receive 
his promiſes from his own month. That was the cauſe of ſo long and rambling a Journey 
as Scipio then took. Maſmiſſa being at Gades, where he was inform*®d by Aarcirs of Scipio?s 
coming, pretended, that the Horſes were Filed by being ſhut up ſo in an Iſland, which cauſed 
rot only a ſcarcity of all things among other people , but they themſelves alſo were ſenſible of ir , 
beſides , that the Horſe-men were grown dull with idleneſs : By which means he induced ago 
to let him go over into the Continent to plunder the neighbouring Countries of Spazy, 
When he was got over, he ſent three Namidian Noble-men before him to appoint a time 
and place for the Parley ; two of whom he order?d to be kept by Scipio for Hoſtages, and 
the third to be ſent back to conduct Maſiniſſa to the place where they were to mect : and 
ſo they having but a ſmall retinue , came to ſpeech with one another. Now the Vamidiayn 
had heard ſo much of Sc:p:o*s great aftions, that he admired him before he ſaw him, having 
in his mind the image of a proper and a brave man. But he was {truck with greater admira- 
tion when he came face to face; for beſides that there was a great deal of Majeſty naturally 
in him, he was ſet off with long hair, his Body not artificially trick'd up, but manly and 
military, and his Age in its vigour , which was the fuller and more graceful, becauſe his 
recovery from a late diſtemper had as it were renew?d the flower of his youth. - The 
Numidian therefore being almolt aſtoniſhed at the firſt ſight of him, gave him thanks for 
ſending back his Brothers Son ;, and told him, That from that time he had. ſouoht that occaſion of 
ſeeing him ; which being by the bounty of the Gods then offered to him, he had not omitted. That 
he defired to ſerve him and the Roman People , to ſuch a degree, that no Foreigner ſhould ever 
ſtrive to do more for them. That though he had had that inclination a long time , yet he was not 
ſo well able te put it in execution in Spain, which was a ſtrange Country wherewith he was not ſo 
well acquainted : but he would do it in that Country where he was born and bred to the hopes of his 
Fathers Kingdom, with all the induſtry imaginable. And if the Romans would ſend Scipio, as 
their General into Africa, he had good hopes that Carthage would not be long-l9*d. Scipio was 
glad to ſee and hear him , becauſe he knew that 2daſinifſa was the chief Commander of all 
the Enemies Horſe, and that he being a Youth, carried the tokens of courage in his yery 
face. They therefore having mutually obliged each other to fidelity , Scipio went back to 
Taracco;, and Maſiniſſa having by permiſſion of the Romans (leſt he ſhould ſeem to have 
gone over to no purpoſe) plunder*d the adjacent Countries, return*d to Gades. 

Mago, being his affairs were deſperate in Spain ., which he had formerly, firſt from the 
Mutiny of the Soldiers, and then from the detection of [ndib:lis, very great hopes of , was 
juſt going into Africa, when News was brought to him from Carthage, That the Senate or- 
derd him to carry the Navy, that they had at Gades, imoltaly ; and there when he had raigd 
as many Gauls and Ligurians as he could, to joyn Annibal ; and not to ſuffer that War which was 
begun with the greateſt animoſity and greater fortune to grow old before it was ended. To that 
end there was Money ſent to 24ago from Carthave, and he exacted as much as he could from 
thoſe of Gades ;, plundering not only their Treaſury , but their Temples too, and compel- 
ling all people to bring forth their Gold and Silver to publick view. As he ſailed by the 
Coaſt of Spain , not far from New Carthage , he ſet his men aſhore, and having ravaged all 
the neighbouring Country, went on from thence to the City. Where having kept his Sol- 
diers on board in the day-time, he Jed them in the night to that part of the Wall through 
which Carthage had been taken by the Romans : ſuppoſing not only that the Garriſon there was 
ſcarce ſtrong enough, but alſo that ſome of the Townſmen were inclined to innovation. But fright- 
ed Meſſengers out of the Country had brought word concerning the Plunder by him com- 
mitted, how the Country-people ran away, and of the Enemies being arrived. And in- 
deed they ſaw a Navy in the day-time, for which reaſon it was manifeſt they had cauſe to 
ſet a Guard hefore their City. Wherefore being armed and marſhalled, they were kept with- 
in the Gate that looks toward the Lake and the Sea: and aſloon as the Enemy came up 
(the Sailers and the Soldiers all together) to the Walls with more noiſe than force, the 
Romans on a ſudden opening the Gate, broke forth with a great ſhout, and putting the Foe 
into diforder (who upon their firſt approach, and aſſoon as they came to fling their Jave- 
lins, turn*d their backs) purſued them to the very ſhore with great ſlaughter. Nor had 
there been any one of them alive after that flight and fight, if the Ships, which lay there, 
had not receiv*d them. Nay they were afraid even when they were aboard; and fearing 
leſt the Enemy ſhould come'in with their own men, drew up their Ladders, cut their Cables, 
and wonld not ſtay to weigh their Anchors. And many of them ſwimming to the Ships, 
when they were uncertain, by reaſon of the darkneſs, whither to make, or what to avoid, 
moſt miſerably periſhed. The next day when the Navy was gone back to the Ocean from 
whence it came, there were eight hundred men ſlain, and two thouſand Arms found between 


the Shore and the Wall, Mago 
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Mago being gone back to Gades , but excluded thence, went with his Nayy to Cimbis (a XXXVIIF 


place not far from Gades) from whence he ſent Ambaſſadors ro complain, That the Gates were 

ſhut againſt. him who was an Ally and 4 Friend : of which they clear?d themſelves by ſaying, 
Tt was occuſioned by the concourſe of the multitude , who had been mjurious ro them, in that the 
Soldiers thar were on board had plunder'd them of their Goods ;, but notwirhſi anding he rook 
their * Suffetes, (which is the chief Magiſtrate among the Carthaginians) with the Queltor, 
and having ſcourg?d them, commanded them to be nailed roa CrokG Then he went aver 
to Pityuſa ,, an I{land about an hundred thouſand fathom from the Continent (which the 
Carthaginians ac that time inhabited) where the Navy was very peaccably received , and 
not only proviſiois bountifully ſupplied , but as an addition to their Navy, a great many 
young Men and Arms. In the ſtrength whereof the Carthagimian croſsd over to the Ba- 
leares [lilands called Majorca and Ainorca] which lye about fifty thouſar:d farhom from 
that. Now the Baleares are two, one greater and more opulent in Arms and Men : beſides 
that it had a Port where he thought he might conveniently winter ; for now it was the lat- 
ter end of Autumn. But his Navy was met there with as much Hoſtility as-if the Romans 
had dwelt in that Iſland. As they now molt commonly make uſe of Stings, ſo did they then, 
and no other Weapon. Nor is there any ſingle perton in any other Nation that is ſo ex- 
cellent in that Art, as al. the Balearians are. By which means there was ſuch a volly of 
ſtones, like a thick ſhowre of Hail, pour'd in upon their Navy as it approached to the ſhore, 
that they nor daring to. enter the Port, tack*d about into the main Sea again. Then they 
went to the leſſer of the Balearian Iflands, which is a fertile Soil, but not fo ſtrong in Men 
and Arms. Wherefore there going aſhore they pirch?d their Camp above the Port in a2 
place wel] fortified , and having gor poſleſſion of the Town and Country without any con- 
telt (afrer they had rai>*d two thouſand Auxiliaries there, whom they ſent to Carthage ta 
winter) they pur their Ships into the Docks. After Jdago's departure from the Coaſt of 
the Ocean, che Gaditanes ſurrendred themſelves to the Romans. 

Theie tnings were done in Spain by the Conduct of P. Scipio who, having delivered the 
Province up to L. Lenulws and L. Manlius Acidinus, returned himfelf to Rome. And ha- 
ving a Senate ca led upon his account at the Temple of Belloza , he declared what he had 
done in Span ;, how often he bad fought in pitch*d Battels , how many Towns he had taken from 
the Foe , what Natwns be had reduced into jubjefttion to the Roman People ; that he went into 
Spain againſt four Generals, and four conquering Armies , but had left nre a Carthaginian iz 
all that Prevince. For all which he rather attempted to gain a Triumph, than pertina- 
ciouſly ſought ir ; becauſe it was never known to that day that ever any man triumphed, 
unleſs he were or had been a Magiſtrate [as Conful, &c.] The Senate being difmiſſed, 
he entred the City , and carried before him into the Treaſury fourteen thouſand three hun- 
dred and forty two pound of Silver Bullion, with a great deal of coined Silver. Then L. 
Veturins Phils held an Aſſembly for the chuſing of Conſuls, in which all the Centuries unani- 
moully ele&ted P. Scipio Conſul , whoſe Collegue was P. Licinizs Craſſus the High-Prieſt. 
But it is recorded , That that Aſſembly was greater for number than any that had been ce- 
lebrated ail that War : becauſe the people met from all parts, not only to give their Votes, 
but to behold P. Scipio; running In crowds both to his houſe, and into the Capitol to ſee 
him ſacrificing an hundred Oxen, which he in Spain had vowed to offer to Fupiter ; and 
promiſed themſelves, that as C.i utatius had put an end to the laſt Punick War, ſo P. Cornelius 
would do to that which was at hand ; and that , as he had driven the Carthaginians our of all 
Spain, ſo he wonld ont of Italy roo; wherefore-they deſigned Africa to be his Province, afſoon as 
he ſhould have ended the War in Italy. Then there was held an Aflembly for chuſing of Pre- 
tors: in which there were two elected, that then were eAailes of the People, w hoſe Names 
were Sp. Lucretivs and Cn. Ottavins, and two private perions, Cr. Servilins Capio, and L, 
e/Emilins Papus, Þ. Cornelius Scipio and P. Licinics Craſſus began their Conſulate in the 
fourteenth year of the Punick War. Their Provinces were aſſigned to the Confſuls, to wit, 
Stcily to Scipio, without Lots, by his Collegues agreement, becauſe the care of Holy things 
kept the High-Prieſt in /raly; and the Brurtiz to Crofſus. Then the Prztors Provinces 
were allotted them , the City falling to Cr. Servilizs ; Ariminum (ſo they called Galia) 
to Sp. Lucretins ,, Sictly to L. eAEmilins;, and Sardinia to Cn, Oftavins. After that a Senate 
was held in the Capitol ,, where upon the Propoſal of P.Sc:x:0 an Order of Senate was made, 
That what Games he vowed im Spain during the Mutiny among the Soldiers, he ſhauld fet forth 
and defray out of that money which he himſelf had brought into the Treaſury. 
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Then he introduced the Saguntine Amballadors into the Senate : where the eldeſt of thent xx x1x- 


ſaid ; Grave Fathers ,, though there be nothing more calamitous than what we have ſuffer” d, to 
make us for- ever true to you; yet ſuch are the deſerts of you and your Generals toward #4 , that 


we are not ſorry for our loſſes. You undertook, the War upon our ſcore , and bave maintain'd ſo 


conſtantly for theſe fourteen years, that not only you your ſelves have been in the greateſt dauger, 
but you have put the People of Carthage too into the ſame circumftances. When you had fuch a 
dreadful War in Italy and Hannibal your Enemy, you ſent Conſuls with an Army into Spain, 
ro gather up, as it were , the reliques of our ſhipwrack, P. and Cn. Cornelius, fance they came 
into that Province, never ceaſed to do all things that might conduce to our good, and the.7uine of 
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che Enemy. They have firſt of all reſtored to us our Town ;, they have redeemed our Fellow-Citi- 
zens, who were ſold all over Spain, from ſlavery to liberty, ſending men to find them out. When 
we were juſt a going to be happy inſtead of being ſo miſerable as before, Þ. and Cn. Cornelius, 
your Generals , dy'd more , if *twere poſſible , to our grief, than yours. And then we thought 
our ſelves brought back. from diſtant places to our ancient Seat , only ro periſh once again, and ſee 
a ſecond ruine of onr Country ;, nor did we fanſie there was any need of a Carthaginian Army or 
General to undo us ;, for we might be deſtroy*d by the Turdetans, our old Enemies, who had been 
the cauſe of all our former misfortunes : when unexpettedly you ſent us this ſame P. Scipio : whom, 
we havins ſeen, declar*d Conſul, think, our ſelves the happieſt of all the Saguntines, and will tell the 
ſame to our Fellow-Citizens, concerning him who was our hope, our help, and deliverance. Who 
when he took, a great many Cities in Spain from your Enemies ,' pick?d out the Saguntines in all 

laces from among the other Captives , and ſent them back, into their own Country. In fine, he 
ſo afflifted Turdetania (4a Nation ſo much at enmity with us, that if that were p4 e, Saguntum 
could not ſtand) with War, that it will not be terrible not only to us, but (without envy may 1 ſpeak. 
it) even our poſterity. We ſee your City detroy'd, in favour of whom Saguntum was ſack?d by 
Annibal. We recerve Tribute out of your Country, which is not more pleaſant ro us upon the ſcore 
of profit than revenge. For theſe things, than which we could neither hope nor wiſh for greater 


from the immortal Gods, the Senate and People of Saguntum ſent us ten Ambaſſadors to you to 


give you thanks : and likewiſe to congratulate , that you have managed your affairs ſo well in 
Italy and Spain for theſe ſeveral years, that you have ſubdwd Spain , not only as far as the Ri- 

ver [berus, :but even to the end of the Earth , the Ocean; and have left the Carthaginian no- 

thing in Italy but what the Bulmark. of his Camp incloſes. We were commanded alſo not only to 
return thanks to the great and good Jupiter, who preſides over the Capitol , but to offer unto him 
this Preſent (with your permiſſion ) which 15 a Crown of Gold, upon the account of that V, ittory D 
wherefore we intreat you to permit us, and that, if you think good, what benefits we have recei- 

ved from your Generals , you would by your Authority ratifie and perpetuate. The Senate an- 

ſwer'd the Saguntine Ambaſſadors in this manner :; That the deſtruftion and reſtauration of 

Saguntum would be an example to all Nations of a faithful Alliance preſervd on both ſides. That 

their Generals did well according to order and the mind of the Senate, when they retriev?d Sagun- 

tum, and redeem®d its Inhabitants from ſlavery ;, that whatever elſe they did, which was a kind- 
neſs to them, was done according to the will of the Senate ;, and laſtly, that they permitted them to 
lay their Offering in the Capitol. Then there was a peculiar place and a Banquet provided 
for the Ambaſladors, with Preſents to each of them of ten thouſand Seſterces a man. After 
that the other Embaſſies were brought into the Senate, and had their Audience ; and where- 
as the Saguntines deſired, that as far as it was ſafe for them, they might vo and ſee Italy : they 
had Guides aſlign'd them , and Letters were ſent through all the Towns, that they ſhould 

entertain the Spaniards very kindly. Then Propoſals were made touching the Common- 

wealth for the raiſing of Armies, and concerning the Provinces. 

When the People commonly reported, that Africa, as a new Province, was deſign®d for 

P. Scipio without caſting Lots, and he himſelf content with no moderate glory, uſed to ſay, 
That he was declared Conſul, not only to wage, but to end aWar ;, nor could that be made an end 
of any otherwiſe, than by his tranſportmg his Army into Africa ; and told the people openly, that he 

would do ſo, even againſt the Senates order : his deſign being not at all pleaſing to the chief of 
the Senate (beſides that the reſt of them through fear or ambition began to murmur) ©. Fa- 
bius Maxim being asked his Opinion, he ſaid ; Grave Fathers, I know a great many of you 
think,, that we are this day about a buſineſs that*s done to our hands , and that he who ſhall give 
his opinion concerning the Province of Africa, as a new thing , will Feak to no purpoſe. But in 
the firſt place I cannot tell how Africa ts already ſo certainly deſig”d to be our ſtout and warlike 
Conſuls Province , ſince neither the Senate hath thought fit that it ſhould be a Province for this 
year, nor have the people given their conſents. If it be, I think th Conſul only ts to blame, who 
pretending he refers a thing to you that ts already ſetled , affronts and laughs at the Senate, and 
not the Senators in general who gave their opinions touching any thing that 1s here debated. For 
my part I am ſure , by diſſenting to this haſty Expedition into Africa , to undergo the cenſure of 
two things ;, the one, of my natural inclination to make delays ,, (which let young men call ſloth 
and fear , if they pleaſe , whilſt I am ſatufied, that though the counſels of others have always 
ſeemed more plauſible at firſt ſight, mine have proved better in the end) the other , of ſpight and 
envy againſt the daily growing glory of the valiant Conſul. From which ſuſpicion, if my paſt life 
and manners , nor a Diltarorſhip , and five Conſulates ,, together with ſo much glory gained at 
home and in the Wars, does not vindicate me, who am rather cloy'd with it, than deſire any more, 
let my age at leaſt deliver me. For what emulation could there be between me and him , who ts not 
fo old even as my Son ? No man either in the Senate or among the People ever heard me , when [ 
was Diflator , un the vigour of my age, and the greateſt Employment, refuſe, that the Maſter of 
the Horſe , who envy'd me (a thing never heard of before) ſhould be made equal to me. I choſe 
rather to ſee by ations, you hear only in words, that he who in the jndg ment of others was compared 
to me, ſhould prefer me before himſelf even by his own confeſſion. Far be it from me , who have 
born ſo many honourable Offices , to propoſe a quarrel or an emulation with a Youth who i in the 


flower of his age : to wit ,, that the Province of Africa , if it be not given to him , may be aſſignd 
. fo 
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to me, who am not only a weary of buſineſs, but even of living too. No, I miſt live and die with 
what oalory I have already gaimd SB: kept Annibal from making aC onqueſt. that be mi obt be Van- 
quiſh*d even by you, who now are in your full ſtrength. 
This one thing, P. Cornelius, you ought to pardon in me , if,, as I never preferr”d th: applauſe XL1, 
of men before the intereſt of the Commonwealth, I do not valac your honour above the puvblick £00d, 
If indeed there were either no War in Italy, or the Enemy ſuch an one, as that a man could get no 
credit by conquering of him , he that ſhould keep you inltaly, though he did it for the publick, 1 
good , might ſeem to go about to rob you of an opportunity of going to War, and gaining great 
glory there. But ſeeing Annibal has been our Enemy, and with an entire Army beſet Italy for 
theſe fourteen years, will you be ſorry, P. Cornelius, to loſe your glorious opportunity in Africa, 
if whilſt you are Conſul , you drive ſuch an Enemy , who has been the cauſe of ſo much death and 
ſlaughter among us, out of Italy ? And if, as C. Lutatius had the hononr to ead the laſt Punick. 
War , ſo you have of this ? unleſs Amilcar # to be preferr*d for a General before Annibal , or 
that War to this, or that Vittory may probably be more glorious and honourable than this ; if it 
ſo fall out ,, that we , whilſt you are Conſul , overcome him ;, would you rather draw Amilcar 
from Drepanum and Eryce, than drive the Carthaginians and Annibal out of Italy ? Even you? 
your ſelf , though you love the glory you have gain'd ,, more than what you hope for , would not 
boalt more of their having deliver'd Spain from War , than you would of freeing Italy from the 
ſame misfortunes. Annibal ts mot yet ſo abjett ;, but that whoever chuſes another War, muſt need; 
ſeem rather to fear ,, than ſlight him.. Do you prepare for this then , and go thus round about, 
fo as that, when you are got into Africa, you hope Annibal will follow you, rather than bend your 
Forces ſtraight to the place where Annibal z ? Are thefe the glorious Palms that you aim at for a 
reward of your ending the Punick War ? This ought to take precedence even in Nature, that 
when you have defended your own Country , you ſhould go to oppoſe a foreion Land. Aſakr peace 
in Italy before you raiſe a War in Africa : and let us be rid of our fear, before we procure any 
ſuch to others. If you by your Condutt and good Fortune can do both , with all my heart ;, when 
you have conquerd Anniba!, take Carthage. But if one of thoſe Vittories muſt needs be left to ' 
6 new Conſuls, the former , as it ts greater and of more renown, ſo it will be after that the occaſion 1 
of another. For now, beſides that the Treaſury cannot maintain two ſeveral Armies in Italy and 
Africa ; beſides, that we have not wherewithal to keep up our Navies, nor can ſupply ſufficient 
proviſions for them, who does not ſee what mighty dangers we run into ? P. Licinius will make a War 
1 Italy, and P. Scipio in Africa. What if Anntbal (which all the Gods forbid, and 1 tremble to 
Speak it, though what has happen'd may happen again) ſhould be vittorious and advance as far as | 
this City ;, ſhall we then ſend for you, our Conſul, out of Aftica, as we did for Q Fulvius from . 
Capua? IJ need not ſay, that the event of War will be the ſame in Africa as here. Your Family, 
your Father and Uncle, who were ſlain with their Armies in thirty days, may be an example to 
you ,, who by your great Exploits both at Sea and Land had ſo auzmented the fame of your own 
Family and the Roman People among Foreign Nations, The time would fail me, if I ſhould. 
reckon up the Generals that have raſhly ventur*d over into an Enemies Country to the great damage 
of your own perſons and loſs of their Arms. The Athenians, a very prudent People , who left 4 
War at home, by the advice of aYouth,, who was as attive as noble, and went over with a great 
Navy into Sicily, quite ruined their flouriſhing Commonwealth in one Sea-fight. | 
But I repeat things that are foreign and ancient. Thu very ſame Country of Africa, and RLII: L 
M. Atilius may be a ſignal Example to us of both ſorts of Fortune. Let me tell you , P. Corne- if 
lius, when you come within ſight of Altrica , your Conqueſts in Spain will ſeem to have becn | 
but Sport and paſtime to you. For what compariſon 15 there ? When you went to Spain, you coaſt- b 
ed along by Italy and France through 4 calm and peaceable Sea, till your Navy arrived at Em- 
poriz, 4 City belonging to our Allies : where ſetting your men aſhore , you led them all through 
ſafe places to the Friends and Aſſociates of the Roman People at Tarraco : from whence again | 
you march'd thron.h Roman Garriſons all along ;, till you came to the River Iherus, where round | 
about there lay the Armies of your Father and Uncle , who after they had loſt their Generals, were | 
incens*d by that wery misfortune : and that great man L. Marcius , who though he were a tumul- | 
tuary Leader , and choſen in haſte by the Suſfrage of the Soldiery for a time only , yet if he had 
had the Ornaments of Novility and equal Honours , would not have been infertour to the moſt fa- 
mous Commanders in any part of military skill. Then C arthage was attack!d with all the eaſc f, 
imaginable , whilſt nre an one of three Punick, Armies would defend their Allies. All other | | 
things (nor do I leſſen them) were no ways comparable to a I ar with Atrica ; in which you have 1 
ne*re a Port for our Navy, nere a Country at peace with us, ne're 4 City that is our Ally, or 4 | 
King our Friend, no place to ye fill , nor no place to march forward in. Where-ever you look. \ 
about you, all things appear at enmity with you. Raſhneſs is not always ſucceſsful , and fraud 1 
. procures it ſelf credit by ſmall.things , that when occaſion ſerves , it may cheat to greater advar- l 
. Fage. Their Enemies:did not circumvent your Father and Uncle with their Arms, ſooner than the F 
Celtiberians, their Allies, with: fraud: nor were you your ſelf in ſo much danger from Mago and { 


Aſdrubal, the Enemifs Generals, as from Mandonius and Indibilis, whom: you had receiv?d into 
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« friendſhip. And can. you truſt the Numidians, who have experienced a defettion in their awn 
Soldiers ? Bath. Syphax and Maſinilla wiſh themſelves to be the moſt puiſſant Princes in all Africa, f 
- rather than.the Carthaginians ſold. bermoſt powerful ;, and the Carthaginians to be before <a | i 
; | oay j 
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body elſe. At preſent indeed an emulation between them, and all occaſions of quarrelling provoke then; 
againſt each other , becauſe they have no foreign Foe to fear : but do you once ſhew them Ruman 
Arms and a foreign Army , they will run together as if it were to quench a common Conflagratioj, 
Thoſe ſame Carthaginians who made but a weak defence in Spain, will defend the Walls of their 
Country,the T emples of their Gods, their Altars and Hoſes at another guiſe rate, Now when as they vo 
to Battel, their fearful wives follow them, and their ſmall children meet them. "But then beſides all 
this ; what if the Carthaginians, confiding in the agreement of Africa, the fidelity of the Kings, 
their Allies, their own Walls, when they ſee. Italy bereft of that aſſiſtance which you and your Army 
could give it, ſhould ether themſelves ſend a new Army over into ltaly from Africa, or order Meg 
who now , we know , having left the Baleares , # cruiſing near the (oaſt of the Aipine Ligurians, to 
joyn Annibal? Then certainly we ſhall be in the ſame fright, in which we lately were , when A(- 
drubal came over into Italy : whom you , who are now reſolv'd to inveſt not only Carthage, bye 
even all Africa with yowr Army , ſent out of your own hands into Italy, He was conquer'd by you, 
youl ſay ;, why, therefore I think, it the more diſhonourable not only for you, but upon the ſcore of the 
Commonwealth alſo , that you ſhould permit him , who was vanquiſh'd by you , to come into Italy, 
Wil you have us aſſign all the good Fortune that you and the Commonwealth bave had to your Con- 
duft, but to attribute all the bad to meer accident and blind chance ? The better and more valiant 
you are, the more your Country and all Italy deſire you to ſtay and look after them, Tou your ſelf 
cannot chuſe but owne, that where Annibal «, there s the chief Seat and Fortreſs of thus War, For 
you pretend, that you therefore would fain go over into Africa , that you may draw Annibal after 
youe Wherefore whether here or there your buſineſs 15 like to be with Annibal. Tell me thin , pray 
now, when you will be ſtronger ;, by being alone in Africa, or here, when your Collegue and you have 
joyn'd your Armies together ? Are not Claudius and Livius, the Conſils, a freſh example to ſheyy 
of what importance that u? What ? will the utmoſt corner of the Bruttian Territories , or Car- 
thage, when he « near it, together with all bis Allies in Africa, make Annibal (who has now for 4 
long time in vain deſired Auxiliaries from home) more powerful in Men and Arms ? What Policy i; 
this ; to fight where your Forces are half as little again as they would be, and the Enemies much) 
greater, rather than where you may engage with two Armies againſt one that has been tired with {5 
many Battels and ſuch a tedious Campaigne ? Think with your ſelf, how your deſigns agree with your 
Fathers, He, when he was Conſul , and gone into Spain , returned out of his Province into ltaly, 
to meet Annibal, as he was coming down from the Alpes : you, on the contrary, now that Annibal 
is in [taly are going to leave it, not becauſe you think it for the goodof the Commonwealth, but becauſe 
"tis great and gloriow. Fuſt as when you formerly left the Province and the Army without any 
Law, or Order of Senate ;, and though you were the Roman Peoples General, committed the publick, 
Fort une and Hononr of the Commonwealth , which then were hazarded in your perſon, to two Ships, 
Grave Fathers, I am of opinion that P. Cornelius was created Conſul for the Commonwealth and w, 
not for his own private ends : and that the Armies were raiſed to preſerve this City and all the reſt of 
Italy , nor for the Conſuls, in a prond, Kingly manner , to carry over Seas, to what part of the 
World they pleaſe. | 

Fabiu having moved great part of the Senate, and the Seniors moſt of all, by this Oration, 
which he had calculated for that juncture, as alſo by his Authority and the ancient fame of 
his Prudence ; ſo that more of them commended the old mans deſign before the young mans 
reſolution, Scipio is ſaid to have made this Speech ; Q_ Fabins himſelf in the beginning of his 
Speech , Grave Fathers , has told you, that there may ſome Sight be ſuſpefted in his opinion, Of 
which thing 1 dare not accuſe ſuch a great man , ſo much as ether his own words, or the thing it ſelf 
make him guilty. For he has ſo extolled his own Honours and the fame of his Exploits, to take away 
the crime of envy, as if I were in danger of having every little Fellow my Rival, but not of him, who, 
becauſe ne exceis all others (though I endeavour , I confeſs, to be as great as He 1s) would not have 
me made his equal : he has made hiniſelf ſo old and honourable , that he has placed me even below his 
Son; as thongh the deſire of glory extended no farther than the length of a mans life, and the greateſt 
part of it looke forward toward future ages. But I really believe that every preat perſon does not only 
compare himſelf with thoſe that are his Contemporaries, but with the famous men of all ages. Nor do 
I indeed deny, Q. Fabius, but that I would not only equal your atchieuments, but if I could (I beg 
your pardon for ſaying ſo) even outdo them, You ought not to be ſo affetted toward me, nor I to- 
ward my Juniors, 4s to be unwilling that any of them ſhould be like us. For that would, be a detrs- 
ment not only to ſuch men as we envy'd, but to the Commonwealth, and almoſt all Mankind, He told 
you what great danger I was running into, if I went over into Africa ;, that he might ſeem concerned 
for me alſo, and not only for the Commonwealth and the Army, Whence comes be on the ſudden to 
take ſuch care of me ? When my Father and Uncle were ſlain; and their two Armies almoſt all ruin- 
ed and deſtroyed : when Spain was loſt when four Armies of Carthaginians, and four Generals 
kept all people in dread and arms : when they ſought a General for that War, and no body appeard but 
I, no one durſt give in his name : when the People of Rome on their own accord conferr'd the General- 
ſhip upon me, though but four and twenty years of age, why did not any body then mind them of my Ape, 
the ſtrength of the Foe, the difficulty of the War, and the late mfortune of my Father and Uncle ? Is 
there any greater calamity now befallen us in Africa, than was at that time in Spain? eArve their 
Armies now bigger, and their General; more or greater in Africa, than they were then in Spain ? Or 


was my Age more ripe then for War, than now it «? Is it more proper to. wage War with a Cartha- 
ginian 
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ginian Enemy in Spain, than tn Africa ? ?7's an eaſie matter , after I have routed and put to 
flight four Carthaginian Armies, taken ſo many Cities by ſtorm, or reduced them by fear ;, after 
I have ſubdwad all Spain , even to the Ocean, ſo many pety Kings, and ſo many barbarous Na- 
fions, recovering the whole Province to that degree , that there us no tratt of any War left in it ; 
after all this, I ſay , ®tis ſure a very caſie thing to leſſen my ations ;, yes, truly, as eaſie as if I 
ſhould return vittorious out of Africa , *twould be to diminiſh thoſe things, that now, to keep me 
here , are ſo much magnified to makg them ſeem terrible to us. He ſays , there is no coming to 
Africa, nor any Ports open. Hetells us , that M. Atilius was taken in Africa (as though M. 
Atilius had miſcarried upon his firſt arrival there) but he does not ſay, that the Ports of Africa 
were open even to that unhappy General,or that he did great things the firſt year ;, and, in reſpe& to 
the Carthaginians, remaind unconquer?d to the laſk, You therefore, Fabius, ſhall not at all detcy 
me by that one Ex:mple : for ſeeins that calamity befel 1 not in this, but a former War ;, not 
of late , but forty years agone 5, why ſhould I re the leſs go over into Africa, becauſe Regu'ius was 
taken there, than [ did into Spain, after the Scipioes were ſlain ? Why ſhould I let Xantippus, a 
Lacedemonian, be more ſucceſifully born for the advantage of the Carthaginians, than I am for 
my own Country ? Nay I ſhould have the greater confidence, for that very reaſon, that the Va- 
lour and Condutt of one ſingle Perſon might be of very great moment. But beſides this, the Athe- 
nians muſt be quoted, who, omitting a War at home, went raſhly over into Sicily. Why, pray you, 
ſince you bave ſo much leiſure as to tell Grecian Fables , dont you rather inform us, that Agatho- 
cies, King of Syracuſe, after Sicily had been long engaged in a Punick War , went over into this 
ſame Africa, and turmd the War from Sicily to that Country, from whence it firſt came ? 


But what neceſſity us there for me to illuſtrate by old and foreign inſtances what it i voluntarily v7 ny, 


to ſtrike a dread into ones Enemy, and removing danger from ones ſelf , to bring another into it ? 
Can there be any greater or nearer example than Annibal now is ? There is a great deal of diffe- 
rence between your pillaging of a ſtrange Country, and ſeeing your own all burnt and deſtroy'd : 
and he that is the Argreſſor in any danger , has more reſolution than he who only defends himſ If 
againſt it : beſides, that the terror ts far greater when a man is unacquainted with the ſtate of af- 
fairs. You may better diſcern the good and bad circumſtances of an Enemy by going into his 
Country. Annibal could not hope that ſo many people in Italy would have revalted to him as did 
after the Bartle of Cannz : how much leſs firm and ſtable is any thing im Africa to the Cartha- 
ginians , who are as unfaithful Allies, as they are grievois and tyrannical Maſters ? Moreover, 
when we were deſerted by our Allies, we ſtood upon our own ſtrength, even the Roman Soldiery : but 
the Carthaginians have no domeſtick ſtrength ;, all their Solaters are Hirelings ;, as Africans and 
Numidians, very fickle people , and apt to alter their reſolutions. If you do not hinder me , you 
ſhall hear not only that I am got over into Africa, but that at the ſame time it 15 all on a flame with 
War, that Hannibal 7 removing out of Italy, and that Carthage # beſieged. Expett more joy- 
ful and frequent meſſages out of Africa , than you receiv'd out of Spain. The Fortune of the 
Roman People, the Gods , who are Witneſſes that the Enemy have violated their League with the 
two /Cings, Syphax and Maſiniſſa (whom I will ſo far rely upon, as to be ſecure from their Trea-- 
cherry) give me theſe hopes. The War will diſcover many things which do not yet, at ſuch a di- 
ſtanc?, appear. Andit ts the part of a man and a General not to be wanting when Fortune offers 
her felf, but to turn all accidents to his own advantage. I ſhall indeed, Q. Fabins, have my 
Match of Annibal, as you ſay ;, but Pd rather draw him after me , than he ſhould keep me here. 
Pl force him to fight in his own Country ;, and Carthage ſhall be the reward of the Vittory , ra- 
ther than the half demoliſh*d Caſtles of the Bruttii. Leſt the Commonwealth , whilſt I go over, 
land my Army, and march up to Carthage, ſhould receive any damage : I hope you will not think, 
ſo meanly of him , as to deny ,, that now when Annibal i ſo much ſhock'd, and almoſt broken in pie- 
ces, P. Licinius who zs a Conſul, and a very ſtout man, can do,, what you, Q. Fabius, could do 
whe; Annibal ran with YViftory over all Italy ; and that he happewd not to have thu diſtant 
Province , becauſe being High-Prieſt he could not be ſpared from the management of Holy things. 
If therefore this War ſhould not be ended any thing the ſooner this way that I ſuppoſe, yet it will 
advance the dianity of the Roman People, and their renown among all Foreign Kings and Na- 
tions, thar we ſeem to have courage enough , not only to defend Italy , but of our own accord alſo 
to make War upon Africa : when no one ſhall believe, or ſay, that Annibal did that which no 
Roman General durſt ever attempt ;, but that Africa, which in the former Punick, War (when the 
conteſt was about Sicily) was ſo often attack?*d by our Armies arid Names, ſhould be at this time, 
when Italy is in diſpute , all quiet and at peace. Let Italy, which has long been vexed, at laſt 
take its eaſe, and Africa be burnt and pillaged in the ſtead of it. Let the Roman Camp rather lie at 
the Gates of Carthage, than we again ſee the Bulwark of the Enemy from our very Walls. Let 
Africa be the Sear of War fer the future ;, and ler the terror and conſternation, devaſtation of 
Countries, defeftion of Allies ,, and thoſe other calamities which for fourteen years together fell 
fo thick upon us, be now turd upon them. As to what concerns the Commonwealth, let it ſuffice 
to mention the War that is at hand and the Provinces in queſtion. But take no notice of that lon 
Speech of Fabius®s ;, for as he has leſſend my attions in Spain, ſo could T if I would, diminiſh 
his glory, whilſt 1 extolled my own. But I, Grave Fathers, ſhall do aeither ;, but if in no other 
thing, at leaſt in modeſty and the government of my tongue Pll outdo the old Gentleman, as m” a 
o0y 
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Boy a5 1 am. For I bave ſo lived and behaved my ſelf, that I can be content in ſilence with that 
opinion which you of your ſelves concesve of me. 

They heard Scip:o with ſome partiality, becauſe it had been reported , That if the Senate 
would not agree to bis Propoſal , and order him the Province of Africa, he would immediately 
refer it to the People. Wherefore ©. Fulvius, who had been Conſul four times, and Cenſor 
too, delired the Conſul publickly in the Senate to declare, © Whether he would leave it to 
« the Senate to order the Provinces as they thought fit, and ſtand by their determination, 
«oor refer it to the People. To which Scipio anſwering, © That he would do all for the 
«< good of the Publick : Fulvizs reply?d, © 1 did not ask you, becauſe I «1d not know what 
« you would ſay or do; for you have given out, That you rather try the Senate than con- 
«ſult them ; and that, if we do not preſently aſſign you the Province that you defire, you 
© have a Bill ready to prefer to the Commons. Wherefore I, ſaid he, defire of you, © 
« Tribunes of the People, that you would afliſt me, if 1 therefore refuſe to give my opi- 
< nion, becauſe though molt Voices are on my fide, the Conſul will not agree to It. Then 
there are aroſe a ſ{quabble,, the Conſul denying, © That it was fair for the Tribunes to in- 
<«tercede, and hinder the Senators from giving cach one his opinion in order as they were 
*asked. The Tribunes thus decreed : ©* If the Conſul leave the matter concerning the 
<« Provinces to the Senate , we will make him ſtand to what the Senate orders; nor 
« will we ſuffer any reference to be made of that buſineſs to the People : if he doth not 
«leave it to them, we will afliſt any man that ſhall ref:ſe to give his opinion in it. The 
Conſul then deſired a day to talk with his Collegue : and the next day it was left to the Se- 
nate. By whom the Provinces were thus divided + to one of the Conſuls Srczly , and the 
thirty Ships of War which C. Serv:lizs had the year before ; with permiſſion to go into Afri- 
ca, if he thought it were for the good of the Commonweaith. To the other the Brutrzs, and 
the War againſt Annibal, with that Army which L. Veturius or ©. Cacilins had and L.Ve- 
ruins and ©. Cacilizs ſhould caſt Lots, or agree between themſelves, whether of them ſhould 
manage the matter among the Brntris with thoſe two Legions that the Conſul had lefr : and 
that his Command, to whoſe Lot that Province fell, ſhould be continued for a year. The 
Commiſſions of other Commanders alſo,cxcept the Conſuls and Prztors,who were to preſide 
over Armies and Provinces, were continued. It fell to ©. Cecilius?s Lot to go along with 
the Conſi] into the Country of the Bruttiz againſt Annibal. Then Scipro*s Games were 
celebrated with great throngs and favour of the Beholders. And there were Ambaſladors 
ſent ro Delphi to carry an Offering to Apollo out of the Booty taken from Aſdrubal , whoſe 
Names were 7. Pomponius Matho . and ©. Catius;, who carried a golden Crown of 200 
weight, and the repreſentation of the ſpoils, made of a thouſand pound of Silver. Scipio, 
though as he did not obtain, ſo he did not much ſtrive for a Levy, yet had an order to take 
as many Volunteers as he could ger, and becauſe he had ſaid, his Navy ſhould be no charge 
to the Commonwealth, to take what their Allies would give him toward the building of 


- new Ships. Firſt then the ſeveral people of Erruria promiſed to aſſiſt the Conſul, each 


Town according to their abilities. © The Cerires were to give him Corn and Proviſions 
< of all ſorts, the Populonians Iron, the Targuinians Linen for Sails, the Veolaterrans Tack- 
«ling for the Ships, and Corn, the Arretines 30coo Shields, and as many Helmets, with 
© Tavelins, half Pikes and long Spears, fifty thouſand of each ſort ; beſides Axes, Mattocks, 
&« Sickles, * Baskets or wooden Veſlels, and Moles, as many as would ſerve 40 long Ships. 
« Add to theſe 12coco Buſhels of Wheat, with Proviſions by the way for the Decurions 
«and Rowers. The Peruſines, the Cluſines, and the Ruſellans gave him Firr-trees to make 
*©him Ships of, and a great quantity of Corn. He had Firr our of the publick Woods. The 
People of Umbria, the Nurſines, the Reatines, Amiternines, and all the Sabines promiſed him 
Soldiers. Beſides, with the Marſtans, Peilignians and Marrucinians , many of them liſted 
themſelves voluntarily into his Navy. The Camerres alſo, being in League with the Ro- 
mans, ſent him a Regiment of ſix hundred Men. By which aſliſtance of theirs, he having 
laid the keels or foundations of thirty Ships, that is to ſay, twenty of five banks of Oars, 
and ten of four, he ply*d the work ſo faſt, that upon the forticth day, after the Wood was 
bronght out of the Foreſts, the Ships were rigged, armed and launched. 

He went into S:c:ly with thirty long Ships, having about 70co Volunteers on board them. 
And at the ſame time P, Licinizs came to the two Conſular Armies that lay in the Country 
of the Brurtiz , taking that to himſelf, which LZ. Yerurius, when he was Conſul, had. He 
permitted erellzs to command thoſe Legions, which he had formerly commanded, as 
thinking that he might do the buſineſs with more eaſe, having thoſe that were uſed to his 
Command. The Prztors alſo were ſent into ſeveral Provinces. But becauſe he wanted 
Money to carry on the War, the Qucſtors were order*d to {ell that part of Campania, that 
lies between the Ditch called Foſſa Greca and the Sea, allowing, that Informatlon might be 
made, what Lands belonged to each Campariar, to the end that it might be made the pub- 
lick Eſtate of the Roman People. Whereupon he alſo appointed a reward to theInformer, 
which was, the tenth part of the value of the Land. And C.Servil:ins, Pretor of the City, was 
to take care, That the Campanians ſhould live only where they were'allon?d to live by order of 


the Senate, and to puniſh them that dwelt any where elſe. The ſame Summer A7ago, Son to Amil- 
car 
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car came from Minorca, where he had winter?d, into /raly, with about thirty Ships of War 
and many of burden, on board of which were a choice number of young men, 12000 Foot 
and almoſt 2000 Horſe ; and having taken Genua, where there were no Garriſons to defend 
the Sea-coaſt, by his ſudden arrival there, he failed thence to the Coaſt of the Alpine Ligu- 
rians, to ſee if he could cauſe any diſturbances in thoſe parts. The Ingauns (a Peopte of 
Liguria) at that time had War with the Epanteri that live upon the Mountains. Where- 
fore the Carthaginian having laid up his Booty at Savo, an Alpine Town, and left ten long 
Ships in the Harbour for a Guard , he ſent the reſt to Carthage to defend the Sea-coaſt , be- 
cauſe there was a report, That Scipio was gone over ;, but himſelf entring into an Alliance 
with the Ingauni, whoſe friendſhip he preferr'd, he immediately ſet upon the Mountaineers. 
Thereupon his Army daily increaſed ; for the Gaules came flocking in from all parts aſſoon 
as they heard of his Name. Which News being brought by Letters from Sp Lucrerizs, put 
the Senate into a great ſolicitude, leſt they ſhould have rejoiced at the deſtruction of A/aru- 
bal and his Army two years before to no purpoſe, if another War of the ſame kind ſhould 
from thence ariſe, with the General only changed. [Wherefore they command A. Livius 
the Proconſul to lead the Army of Volunteers out of Erraria to Ariminum, and impower?d 
Cn. Servilizs the Prztor , if he thought it for the common good, to order two Legions out of the 
City, beſtowing the Command to whom he pleaſed. MM. Valerins Levinws led thoſe {Legions to 
Aretium. Art the ſame time eighty Ships of burden belonging to the Carthaginians, were 
taken by Cz. Oftavins about Sardinia, of which he was Governor. Celis ſays, that thoſe 
Ships were laden with Corn and Proviſions ſent to Annibal ; but YValerins , that they were 
taken, carrying the Errurian Booty and the Captives of the Mountain- Ligurians to Care 
thage. In the Country of the Brurrii there was hardly any thing done that year worth re- 
membring A Plague ſeized equal'y upon the Romans and Carthaginians, fave that befides 
the diſeaſe, a Famine alſo beſer the Punick Army. Arnibal ſpent that Summer near the 
Temple of Juno Lacinia, where he builr an Altar, and dedicated it with a large account of 
the Exploits which he had done, engraven in Punick and Greek Letters, | 
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3, 4. C, Lzlius, who was ſent by Scipio out of Sicily 7nto Africa, brought back a great Booty : telling Scipio the Meſſage 
from Mafinifſa , who complain'd, that he had not yet ſtnt an Army over into Africa. 2. The War in Spain 7s ended, 
where the Romans were viftorious, and Indibilis, who bad raiſed it, himſelf ſlain in the field. 3. Mandonius, upon 
d:mand from the Romans, was deliver d up by his own Soldiers. 4. Mago, who ſtay'd in Gallia and Liguria, had 
nat only a great number of Men ſent him out of Africa, but Money alſo to hire Auxiliaries ; being order'd likewiſe to 
joyn Annibal. 6. Scipio came over from Syracuſe into the Country of the Bruttit , and retook Locri, when be had 
ariven out the Punich Garriſon, and routed Annibal. 12. A Peace was made with Philip. 10, 11. Cybeles Image 
(called Mater Idza) was brought over to Rome fom Peſſinus, a Town in Phrygla, a Yerſe being found in the Stbyls 
Books, That the foreign Enemy might be driven out of italy , if the Mater Idea were brought to Rome. It was 
detiver'd to the Romans by Atralus a King of Aſia. 14» There was a Stone which the Inhabitants called , The Mo- 
ther of the Gods. P. Scipto Naſfica receiv'd it, who was the Son of Cneius, that dy'd in Spain, as being by the Se- 
nate accounted a very good man, though not of years enough to be a Queſtor | that #5, not 27 3 ] becauſe the Anſwer was, 
That that Deity ſhould be entertain'd and conſecrated by a very good Man. 16, 17, &c. The Locrians ſent Am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to complain of the enormities of Q. Pleminius, the Ligutenant, for having taken away the Money 
belonging to Proſerpina, and raviſhing their Children and Wives. 22. Pleminius bezng brought to Rome In Chains, 
ay d in Priſon. 21, 22. Upon a falſe rumour that was brought into the City concerning P. Scipio, Proconſul in Sicily, 
that he was luxarious, the Senate ſent Ambaſſadors to inquire into the truth of it , and Scipio , being acquitted of 
that ſcandal, went over into Africa by the Senates permiſſion. 23- Syphax baving married the Daughter of Aſdrubal, 
Son of Giſgo, renounc'd the friendſhip which he himſelf had contrafted with Scipio. 28, &c. Maſiniſſa , King of the 
Maſzſylians, fghting for the Carthaginians in Spain, after he had loft his. Father Gala, loſt his Kingdom alſo : which 
though he often endeauour'd by war to regain, he was overcome in ſeveral Battels by Syphax, King of Numidia , and 
totally deprived of it. Then he with 200 Horſe being bani(h'd , joyn'd himſelſ to Scipio 3 with whom in the very 
firſt War hz ſlew Hanno, Son of Amilcar, and a great body of Men. 35- Scipio , upon the arrival of Aſdrubal ang 
Syphax, who were come near him with too000 Soldiers, being beaten off from the Siege of Utica, made himſelf ſtrong 
Wainter-quarters. 36. Sempronius, the Proconſul , ſought very proſperoufly againſt Annibal in the fieids of Croton. 
37- The Cenſors ſet up a Luſtrum [1.e. a Survey of the People: ) in which the Pole of the Citizens came to 215000 
pounds. There was a remarkable diſſention between the two Cenſors , M. Livius, ana CI Nero. For Claudius had 
taben Livius his Collegues Horle from him, becauſe he was condemn'd by the People, aud baniſh'd : and Livius bis from 
Claudius, for having born falſe witneſs againſt him, and not having reconciled bim according to the rules of Juſtice 
and Honour. The ſame perſon alſo leſt all the Tribes, ſave one, disfranchized, becauſe they condemn'd him, though inno- 


cent, and aſterward made him Conſul and Cenſor. 


Centuries : of whom he had 300 young men in the flower of their age, and of great 
ſtrength to attend his own Perſon, who knew not either why they were ſo divided, 


or armed. Then he choſe 300 Horſinen , out of the young Nobility of all Sicily, to go 
Dddd2 over 


( Cipio , when he came into Sicily, ſet his Volunteers in orders, and diyided them into 
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over with him into Africa; appointing them a day to rendezvous , all ready with Horſes 
and Arms. That Service, being far from home , they thought would give them a great 
deal of trouble both by Sea and Land, and expoſe them to a great many dangers; nor 
were they themſelves only concern'd ar it, but their Parents and Relations were mrghtily 
troubled. When the day appointed came, they appear*d with their Horſes and Arms. 
Whereupon Scipro told them , He heard that ſome of the Sicilian Horſmen were diſcouraged 
at that Expedition ,, as thinking it would be difficult and tedious to them 7, if any of them were of 
that opinion, he would rather they ſhould then declare it , than afterward complain, and prove 
dull, uſeleſs Soldiers ro the Commonwealth. Let them peak, their thoughts , he would hear them 
very patiently. At which one of them bcing ſo bold ro ſay, That if he might Speak, bis 1nind 
freely, he had no mind at all to go to the Wars : Scrpio reply?d unto him, and ſaid, Well, young 
man , ſince you have been ſo open-hearted as to tell me your mind , Ill find a Subſtitute for you, 
to whom you ſhall deliver your Arms, your Horſe and other Equipage, and taking him home along 
with you, ſhall diſcipline and teach him how to manage your Horſe and Arms. The young Man be- 
ing glad of that bargain, Scipio gave him one Man out of 300 which he had unarmed. When 
the reſt ſaw that Horſman thus diſcharged by conſent of their General, each of them began 
to excuſe himſelf, and defired a Subſtitute. Ey which means 300 Reman Horſmen were put 
in the places of 300 S:cil:ans without any publick charge. The Szc/l:ans had the care of 
diſciplining and teaching them how to behave themſelves; becauſe by the GeneraPs Edict, 
He was to go for a Soldier bimſelf in perſon that aid net do ſo, T hey ſay, this became an ex- 
traordinarygood Squadron of Horſe, and did the Commonwealth great ſervice in many 
Battels. After that he made an inſpection into the Legions, out of which he choſe a!l the 
oldeſt Soldjers, and eſpecially ſuch as had ſerved under Marcellns : becauſe he thought that 
they were not only well diſciplined, but alſo that, from the long Siege of Syracuſe, they had 
gained a great experience in ſtorming and attacking of Towns. For he now had no ſmall 
things in his mind ; no leſs than the ſacking of Carthage it ſelf. Then he diſperſed his men 
into the ſeveral Towns, exacting Corn from the Cities of S:cily, and ſparing that which 
was brought from 7raly-:- beſides that he reficted out his old Ships, and with them ſent 
C. Lelius into Africa to forage. The new ones he put into Docks at Panormw, becauſe 
they were made in haſte of green wood , that they might lie dry all the Winter. Having 
prepared all things for the War, he came to Syracuſe, which was not yet altogether at quiet 
from the great diſturbances that had been there by the War. At that time the Srcilian Greeks 
demanded back from ſome 7ral:ans (who kept what they had got with the ſame force where- 
with they had taken it) certain Goods of theirs, which the Senate had granted to them. 
Scipio therefore ſuppoſing it to be his beſt way to keep up the publick Faith, partly by Edict, 
and partly by Judgments given againſt thoſe who pertinaciouſly refuſed to do them Juſtice, 
gave the Syracnſans their Goods again. That aCtion of his was not-only well accepted by 
them, but by all the People of Sicily , who for that reaſon contributed more chearfully to- 
ward the carrying on of the War. The ſame Summer there aroſe a great War in Sparz by 
the inſtigation of /ndib:les the Illergeran , upon no other ground than his contemning all 
other Generals in reſpect of Scipio : For he thought (he ſaid) Scipio was the only General that 
the Romans had now alive, the reſt being ſlain by Annibal : ſo that they had n&re another , now 
that the Scipioes were killed , to ſend into Spain : and that when they were preſt in Italy with a 
more grievors li/ar, they ſent for him to oppoſe Annibal. That the Romans had nothing but the 
Names of Generals in Spain , and that the old Army alſo was Carried thence. That all things 
were in a conſternation, and nothing there but a confuſed crowd of freſh-water Soldiers. That 
they ſhould never have ſuch another opportunity to deliver Spain. That they had been ſlaves till 
that time to the Carthaginians or the Romans, zot only alternately, ſometimes to the one, and ſome- 
rimes to the other , but now and then to both at once. That the Carthaginians were driven out by 
the Romans, and the Romans might, if all people would conſent to it, be as well expelled by the 
Spaniards; and Spain, being for ever freed from all foreign Dominion , return again to its old 
cuſtoms and uſage. By theſe and ſuch like Speeches he excited not only his own Country- 
men, but the Azſetans alſo, a neighbouring Nation , with other people that border*d both 
upon him and them. By which means within a few days 3ocoo Foot, and almoit 4oo00 Horſe 
met. as they were order*d, in the Sedetan fields. 

II. The Roman Generals alſo, Z. Lentulus, and L. Manlins Acidinus , leſt the War, by neg- 
lect of the firſt riſe thereof, ſhould grow upon them : having joind their Armies together, 
march*d through the Auſeran Territories (ſo unconcern'd, as if the Enemies Country had 
been all at peace with them) toward the Enemies Quarters; and pitchd their Camp three 
thouſand paces diſtant from them. And firſt they try!?d by Ambaſſadors to make them 
quit their Arms. But foon after when the Spaniſh Horſe had on a ſudden attack*d the Ro- 
man Foragers, the Romans ſent out a Party of Horſe from their Camp, who engaged in a Bat- 
tel of Horſe, though the event was.not memorable on either ſide. The next day at Sun- 
riſing they appeared all in Battalia almoſt a thouſand paces from the Roman Camp. The 
Auſetans were in the middle; the llergeres in the right Wing , the meaner Spaniſh people 
in the left, and between the Wings and the main Body were wide ſpaces, to let out the 


Horſe at, if occaſion ſhould be. The Romans on the other ſide, when according to their man- 
ner, 
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ner, they had put their Army in a readineſs, imitated theFoe in this only , that they alſo 
left wide Lanes for the Horſe. Burt Lenrwlzs, ſuppoling that ſide would have the advantage 
of their Horſe, that firſt ſent them into thoſe gaping intervals in their Fnemies Army, com- : 
manded Ser. Cornelius , a Tribune of the Soldiers, to bid his mex let their Horſes have their 
heads, and run into thoſe open ſpaces in the Enemies Battalion : whilſt he himſelf, having un- 
ſucceſsfully begun a Foot-fight, and ſtay*d.onJy till he could'bring the thirteenth Legion , 
out of the Rear into the Front, as a Recruit to the twelfth Legion, which gave way, and 
was in the left Wing oppoſite to the /llergetes , (when he had made the Fight pretty equal 
there) came to Z. Marlins, who was incouraging this Men: in the Van, and bringing Re- 
ſerves to places where they were lacking. He told him, All 'things were ſafe in the left 
Wing ;, and that he had juſt ſent Ser. Cornelius to ſcatter and deſtroy the Enemy with a ſtorm of 
Horſ/men. He had hardly faid ſo, ere the Roman Horle, charging into the midſt of the 
Enemies, not only put their Foot into diſorder, but alſo:block'd up the way in fuch a 
manne:”, that the Spaniſh Horſe could nor come in. Wherefore the Spaniards, quitting 
their Horſe-ſervice, fell to it on foot. The Roman Generals ſeeing their ranks broken, theit 
men in a conſternation, and their Enſigns wavering , exhorted _ begg?d of their Soldiers, 
ro ſer upon them in that amazed condition, and not to ſuffer them to ſet themſelves again in order. 
The Barbarians could not have ſuſtained fo great a ſhack , had not the petite King 1adibils 
diſmounted with the Horſmen, and poſted himfelf in the Front of the Foot. By which 
means the Fight continued very ſharp tor a great while. But at laſt, when thoſe that were 
about the King (who ſtood to it, though half dead, and was afterward ſtuck with a Javelin 
co the ground) being overwhelmed with Weapons, fell down, they all began to fly : moſt ; 
of them being ſlain, becauſe the Horſmen had not time to mount, and becauſe the Komans 
lay ſo hard upon them, when they were already in fo great diſorder. Nor did the Romars , 
retire, before they had made themſelves Maſters even of the Enemies Camp. Thirteen 
thouſand Spaniards were ſlain that day, and about eight hundred taken : but not much above 
) two hundred of the Romans and their Allies fell, and thoſe, moſt of them, in the left Wing. 
The Spaniards that were beaten out of their Camp, or thoſe that fled from the Fight, being 
ficſt ſcatter?d about the Country, ſoon after returned each man to their own Cities. 
Then being called to Council by 24andonirs, and there complaining of their misfortunes; JI: 
with a Reprimand to the Authors of the War, they order?d, That Ambaſſadors ſhould be 
ſent to deliver up their Arms , and make a Surrender. To whom, ſince they laid the blame 2 
upon the Author of the War, 1ndibilis and the other Princes, of whom moſt were ſlain in 
the field, and deliver'd up their Arms and themſelves, anſwer was made, That they ſhould be ] 
admitted to a Surrender upon no other Terms than this, that they would deliver up Mandonius and 
the other Authors of the War alive. If not , that they would bring an Army 1nto the Country of 
the Illergetes, the Auſitans, and the other Nations. This anſwer to the Ambaſſadors was 
carried back to the Council. Then Mandonims and the other Princes were ſeized and delive- 
red to Juitice The Spaniſh Nations were again at peace : the Pay of that year was doubled; 
and a ſupply of Corn for ſix months exacted, with Campaigne Coats and Toge [z. e. Gowns 
as the Romans wore them] for the Army ; belides Hoſtages for almoſt thirty Nations. By 
this means the Tumulr in Spain being in a few days raiſed and allayed, and that with ns 
great trouble, all the terror of the War was turned upon Africa; and C. Lelius being come 
In the night-time to Hippo Regims [a great City] led his Seamen and Allies at break of day 
in Battalia to ſpoil the Country. By which means there was a great devaſtation brought 
upon all places, the people, as thoſe thart live in peace, being negligent of theirs affairs. 
Thereupon immediately certain Meſſengers themſelves in a conſternation filled Carrhag# 
with a mighty dread, 7 hat the Roman Navy, and General Scipio (for there was a report that 
he was long come over into Sicily) was arrived. Wherefore not knowing well how many 
Ships they had ſeen, nor how great the number of Soldiers was, that pillaged the Country; 
they heard every thing with ſuch concern, that their fear much increaſed the real calamity. 
Hence terror and amazement firſt, and after that ſorrow poſſeſſed their minds , That For- | 
tune ſhould ſo far change upon them ;, that they who ſo lately had a viftorious Army before the / 
Walls of Rome , conquerd ſo many Armies of the Enemy , and rece:vd all the Nations of Italy 
either through force of free-will by way of Surrender, ſhould now , quite contrary , be in danget 
ro ſee all Africa ravaged, and Carthage beſieged. That they had not ſuch ſtrength to bear thoſe 
things as the Romans had : for the Roman common people , and all Latium afford them youth 
enough , ſtill greater and more numerons , that grew up in the room of thoſe many Armies which 
were ſlain ; whilſt that people were not only weak, in the City, but in the Country teo;, ſo that they 
were fain to hire Auxiliaries from among the Africans, a Nation very fickle and treacherous ; 
whenever there was any hopes of oreater gain. That now alſo the Kings, ſince Scipio and Syphax 
had had an interview , were fallen off ; Syphax by Scipio*s perſwaſions , and Maſiniſſa (grown | 
a mortal Enemy by the ſame means) in an open Revolt : Wherefore there was no hope left, nor any | - 
aſſiſtance to be got. Beſides that , Mago out of Gaul made no great ſtirs, no# joyn'd Atinibal, « 
who himſelf was now grown old both in his fame and ſtrength. Y 'F 
But though this News at firſt ſo much dejeCted their ſpirits, the urgent dread again res 17, 
viv'd them, and put then upon a conſultation, how they ſhould obviate the preſent _ 
ere- 
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Thereupon they preſently order*d a Levy to. be made both in the City and Country, ſent 
to hire African Auxiliaries , fortified their City , got a ſtock of Corn together , provided 
Weapons and Arms, fitted out Ships to ſend to Hippo againſt the Roman Navy. As they 
were in the midſt of this hurry, at laſt a Meſſenger came, That Lzlius, #0 Scipio, was come 
over with no more Forces than were ſufficient to plunder the Country , but that the ſtreſs of the War 
was ſtill in Sicily. Then they took breath a while, and ſent Ambaſſadors to Syphax and 
other petty Kings to ſtrengthen their Alliance. They likewiſe ſent Men to Philip with a 
promiſe of two hundred Talents of Silver , it he would come over into S:cily or Italy : and 
alſo to their own Generals in 7raly, to keep Scipro off with all the terror they could. To 
Mago likewiſe they diſpatch*d not only Ambaſladors, bur 25 long Ships, 60co Foot, 800 
Horſe, ſeven Elephants , and a great deal of Money , to hire Auxil:aries , in the ſtrength 

"whereof he might approach more near to Rome, and joyn Annibal. This they contrived, 
and did at Carthage, whilſt Maſiniſſa, rouzed by the fame of a Koman Navy , came with a 
few Horſmen to Lelizs, who was driving great ſtore of Booty out of the Country, it being 
unarm?d and yoid of all defence. To whom he complair?d,, that Scipio was too dilatory in his 
buſineſs, in that he had not brought over his Army into Africa at that very time,when the Carthagi- 
nians were under ſuch a conſternation, and Syphax embaraſs*d with Wars againſt his neighbouring 
Countries, who , he knew very certainly , if he had leiſure to compoſe his affairs according to his 
mind, would do nothing with any ſincerity for the Romans. He therefore deſired Lelizs, that 
he would adviſe and excite Scipio not to tarry any longer : and told him , that he would be ready, 
though he were beaten out of his Kingdom, with no contemptible Force both of Horſe and Foot. 
Nor would he bave Lzlius to ſtay in Africa ; for he beliewd there was a Navy already ſet out 

from Carthage, with whom 5n Scipio?s abſence it would not be ſafe for him to engage. 

V. Maſiniſſa having made this Speech , was diſmiſſed , and Leliws the next-day ſet fail from 
Hippo with his Ships all full of Plunder ; and going back into Szcily, told Scipio what 21eſi- 
niſſa ſaid. At the ſame time the Ships, that were ſent from Carthage to Mage, arrived on 
the Coaſt of Ligaria, where the People calied Albingauni dwell, and came to Genua. On d 
which Coaſts it happend that ago at that time had a Navy , who hearing what the Am- | 
baſſadors ſaid, to wit, That he muſt raiſe as big an Army as he poſſibly could, immediately 
called a Council of-the Gauls and Ligurians (for there was a mighty multitude of both 
thoſe Nations in that part of the Country) and told them, That be was ſent to redeem them 

from ſlavery ;, which that they might be ſure of , there were Auxiliaries ſent him from home ;, but 
it was in their power to ſay, with what force , and how great an Army that War ſhould be carried 

on. That there were two Roman Armies. the one in Gallia, and the other in Etruria : and he 
knew well enough, that Sp. Lucretius would joyn with M. Livius. Wherefore that they alſo ought 
to arm 4 great many thouſands, that under the Command of two Generals proportionable reſiſtance 
might be made againſt thoſe two Roman Armies. To which the Gauls made anſwer ; Thar they - 
were very willing ſo to do, but ſaid, that ſince the Romans had one Camp within their Confines, 
and another in the adjacent Country of Etruria, if it were diſcover?d, that the Carthaginian were 
aſſiſted by them , the plundering Armies would preſently makg incurſions on both ſides into their 
Territories, Wherefore they deſired him, that he would ak, ſuch ſupplies of the Gauls, as he 
might be privately furniſh d with. Bur the Ligurians , being that the Roman Camp was a great 
way diſtant from their Country and Cities, were free to do any thing; ſo that "4 ought in juſtice 
ro arm their Youth and bear a "ar inthe War. The Ligurians did not refuſe the Propoſal ; 
only they deſir?d two months time to make their Levies. In the mean time ago having 
diſmiſſed the Gauls, ſent privately and hired Soldiers all over their Dominions, having 
Proviſions of all ſorts ſecretly convey?d to him from the Gallick Nations. Then 24. Livins 
bronght over the Army of Volunteers out of Erraria into Gallia : and having joyn'd Lu- 
crerixs, put himſelf in a readineſs to meet Mage, it he ſhould offer to move out of Liguria 
any nearer to the City. But if the Carthaginian lay ſtill under that corner of the Alpes, he 
himſelf likewiſe reſoly?d to keep the ſame Poſt about Ariminum, and be a Guard to Jraly. 

After C. Lelius*s return out of Africa, when Scipio was incited by 2aſiniſſa's advice, and 

the Soldiers ſaw a whole Navy laden with ſpoils from the Enemies Country, they were in- 
flam*d with a deſire of going over aſſoon as they could , but a leſs weighty deſign interven'd 
whilſt they were thinking of this greater one ; which was, to recover Locr;, a City , that 
upon the revolt of other 1ralian Towns, had it ſelf alſo among the reſt revolted to the 
Carthaginians. Now the hopes of effeCting that intention of theirs ſprang from a very 
ſmall Fountain ; that things were carried in the Country of the Brurri: more by Robberies 
than a juſt War, though the Numidians firſt led the way ; whom the Brut; were ready to 
follow, not more upon the ſcore of their Alliance with the Carthaginians, than their natural 
inclination to ſuch villany. At laſt the Romar Soldiers alſo, as it were by a kind of conta- 
gion, took to ſtealing, and as far as their Officers would ſuffer them, made excurſions into 
the Enemies Country : and by them certain Locriarns that came out of their ( ity, being cir- 
cumvented, were carried to Rhegium. Among thoſe Captives there were certain Maſons 
or Carpenters that had been uſed, as it happen'd, to work for the Carthaginians in the 
Fort at Zocri. Thoſe Fellows being known to ſome Noblemen of Locrs , that were in ba- 


viſhment at Rhegium, having been driven from their own City by the adyerſe Faction, who 
deliver'd 
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deliver?d Locri up to Annibal;, after they had told the Gentlemen (who, as people long 
abſent from a place uſe to do, ask*'d them a great many queſtions) all that was new ar 
home , put them in hopes, That if they might be redeemed and ſent back. home , they would 
betray the Caſtle ro them. For they dwelt there , and the Carthaginians truſted them with all 
they had. Whereupon, as men not only detirous to ſee their Country again , but alſo to 
be reveng'd upon their Enemies, they preſently redeemed them and ſent them back ; and 
' having contrived and agreed upon the m::nod of doing that buſineſs, with the tokens 
which they at adiſtance ſhould obſerve, themſelves went to Scipzo at Syracuſe, where part 
of the baniſh*d perſons then were, and told him what the Captives had promiſed. By 
which news they filled the Conſul with ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, that he ſent the Tribunes of 
the Soldiers (and with them AY. Sergins and P. HMatienus) to carry 3000 Soldiers from Rhe- 
giumto Locri, writing alſo to Q.,Pleminius the Proprztor, ro be aſſiſting in the affair. They 
accordingly marching from Rhegium with Ladders that were made proportionable to ſuch 
an height as the Captives had told them the Tower was of, about midnight, from that place; 
which they had agreed upon , gave the ſignal to thoſe that were to betray the Caſtle ; who 
being prepared and intent upon the buſineſs, after they alſo had let down Ladders, made 
for that purpoſe, and receiv*d the Romans as they clamb up in ſeveral places, before any 
noiſe was heard, they fell upon the Carthaginian Sentinels, who, fearing no ſuch thing, 
were falleh aſleep. Some therefore of them were firſt heard to groan as they dy*d; which 
wakening the reit , put them into a ſudden conſternation and a tumult : of which, rhough 
they at preſent knew no cauſe, yet at length one ronzing another, they ſaw what the mat- 
ter was. Then every man gave the Alarm, ard cry'd out, That the Enemy was inthe Caſtle, 
and the Sentinels ſlain. By which means the Romans, who were no ways equal in number; 
had b<en deltroy?d, had not the ſhout ſet up by them, that were withour the Caſtle (for the 
Tumulrc happening 1n the night-time, increaſed their apprehenſions where there was no 
ground for it) made it uncertain whence it aroſe. Wherefore the Carthaginians being 
ſcar?d, as though their Caſtle had been full of Enemies , made no reiiſtance there, but fled 
into the other Fort (for there are two at a little diſtance from each other ) whilſt the 
Townſmen kept poſſeſſion of the City, which was ſet a ſtake for them that could win it. 
Then from the two Forts they made every day ſome little Excurſions to sKirmiſh, Q. Plemi- 

7185 being Governor of the Roman, and Amilcar of the Punick Garriſon ; who ſending for 

ſupplies from the adjacent Towns, augmented their Forces. At laſt Annbal himſelf came : 

nor could the Romans have born the fatigue of it, had not the Locrian Mobile, exaſperated 
by the pride and avarice of the Carthaginians, inclined toward the Romans. 

| Aſſoon as News was brought to Scipio, That his affairs at Locri was in greater hazard than 

ever, and that Annibal himſelf was coming : leſt the Garriſon ſhould be in any danger for 
want of convenience ſafely to retire, he let ſail with a freſh gale, and croſs*d the ſtraight 
from Meſſuna, afrer the Sea was grown calm, leaving L. Scipio his Brother Governor of the 
Garriſon there. And Anmbal at the ſame time was come from the River Burrotzs (which 
is not far from Locri) having ſent a Meſſenger betore him, to order his Men, That at break. 
of day they ſhould joyn Bartel with the Romans and Locrians, whilſt he himſelf, when they were 
all imploy*d another way, attack'd the City by ſurpriſe behind : and finding at break of day that 
the Battel was begun, he wonld neither ſhut himſelf up in the Caſtle, to ſtraiten that narrow 
place with a crowd of Soldiers ; nor had his men brought Ladders to ſcale the Walls. Then 
throwing his Baggage all on a heap, and having ſhewn his Army at a good diſtance from 
the Walls for a terror to the Enemy, with his Aamidian Horle he rode about the City, 
whilſt Ladders and other Materials neccſ[ary for a ſtorm, were made ready, to ſee where 
he cou'd beſt attack it. Then marching up to the Wall, where he that ſtood next him was 
wounded with a ſhot from a Croſsbow : he being aftrighted at ſo dangerous an accident, 
commanded them to ſound a Retreat, and fortified his Camp out of the reach of their Artil- 
lery. The Roman Navy came from Afjana to Locri a good while before night; and being 
all ſet aſhore, marched into the City before the Sun was down. The next day the Cartha- 
£:inians from the Fort began the Battel. And Annibal, having now provided Ladders and 
all other things for the ſtorm, went under the Walls : when on a ſudden (he dreading no- 
thing leſs) the Romans open'd the Gate and (allied out upon him, killing to the number of 
200, becauſe they came forth ſo unexpected. The reſt Annibal, when he perceiv*d the 


Conſul to be there , took back with him to the Camp: and having ſent a Meſſenger to 


them that were in the Caſtle, to bid them look. to themſelves, he decamp'd in the night-time 
and went away. Then thoſe that were in the Caſtle having ſet fire on the Houſes where 
they kept, that that tumulr might detain the Foe, overtook the body of their Army before 
night, running away as though they had fled. 

Scipio, when he ſaw the Caſtle deſerted by the Enemy, and their Camp empty, called the 
Locrians to an Aſſembly, and chid them very ſeverely for their reyolt : upon the Authors 


thereof he inflicted certain puniſhments, and gave their Goods to the Nobility of the other 


Faction for their great fidelity to the Romans : ſaying, That he would neither give the Locrians 

any thing , nor take any thing from them publickly : but that they ſhould ſend Ambaſſadors to 

Rome, azd ſhould have ſuch fortane as the Senate thought fit. Tet one thing he was ſure of, m 
thoug 
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though they had deſervd bur very ill of the Roman People , they would be in a better condition un- 
der the Romans, though enraged at them, than they had been under the Carthaginians their pre. 
rended Friends. After that he himſelf. leaving ©. Pleminius, the Lieutenant, and the Gar- 
riſon that had taken the Caſtle, to defend the City , went over to Meſſana with the ſame 
Force that he brought thence. The Locrzans had been ſo tyrannically and cruelly uſed by 
the Carthaginians after their Revolt from the Romans, that they ſeemed ro bear any mode- 
rate injuries not only with a patient, but even almoſt with a willing mind. But indeed 
Pleminius did ſo far exceed Amilcar, who had been Governour of the Garriſon, and the Ro- 
man Soldiers that were there, the Carrhaginiars, in wickedneſs and ayarice, that they.ſcem- 
ed to contend not with arms, but with vices. Nor was there any thing omitted that makes 
the condition of a more powerful man hateful to the helpleſs, either by the Commander or. 
his Men : but they committed unſpeakable outrages upon their own Bodies, their Wives and 
Children. Nay more; their avarice did not abſtain from Sacriledge it ſelf, for they vio- 
lated not only other Temples, but that of Proſerpina alſo, wherein were Treaſures that had 
been untouch?d in all Ages ; ſave that they were ſaid to be plunder*d by Pyrrhus , who yer 
brought back, his ſpoils with expiatory Sacrifices for bis crime. And as before the Kings Ships, 
being torn to pieces in wracks, brought nothing whole to ſhore, except the Goddeſſes Mo- 
ney that they carried away ; ſo then alſo, in another kind of misfortune, that ſame Money 
made all of them, who were concernd in the violating of that Temple, fo mad, that 
they turn'd mortal Enemies to one another , Officer againlt Officer , and Soldier againſt 
Soldier. 

Pleminius was Governour of all : though part of the Soldiers, which he brought along 
with him from Rhegium , were 11nder him, and part under the Tribunes. A Soldier be- 
longing to Pleminizs, having ſtollen a filyer Cup out of a Townſmans houſe, as he was run- 
ning away with it, thoſe that own*d it purſuing him, he met by chance with Serg:zs and 
Matienus , Tribunes of the Soldiery : by whoſe command the Cup was taken from him. 
But that cauſed a noiſe, a quarrel, and at laſt a fight too between Pleminins's Soldiers and 
thoſe of the Tribunes, the multitude and mutiny ſtill increaſing, according as every man 
came ſeaſonably up to his Party. Pleminiuss Soldiers, who were overcome, having flock?d 
to Pleminizs, and ſhewn their blood and wounds not without roaring and indignation, with 
a relation how he himſelf alſo was abuſed by ill language, he all inflamed with anger, ran 
out of his houſe forthwith ,, and order'd the Tribunes, being called before him to be ſtript, 
and the rods made ready. But whilſt they were about taking off their cloaths (which was 
a good while; for they made reſiſtance , and called upon the Soldiers for aſliſtance) there 
came on a ſudden a throng of Soldiers , fluſh*d with their late Vitory from all places, as 
though they had had an Alarm to fight againſt an Enemy. And when they ſaw the Tribunes 
bodies ſo cut with the rods, they, being then much more incens*d , fell foul upon the 
Lieutenant, without any reſpect either to Authority or even Humanity it ſelf, (having firſt 
been very ſevere upon the Lictors) and having got him apart from his own Ven, they tore 
him in ſach an hoſtile manner, that, mangling his Ears and his Noſe, they left him for 
dead. When this News came to Meſſana, Scipio after a few days came in a Gally with ix 
ranks of Oars to Locr:, and having heard the cauſe between Pleminizs and the Tribunes, 
acquitted Pleminizzs, whom he left in Garriſon there ; but condemn'd the Tribunes, and 
committed them to Priſon, in order to their being ſent to the Senate at Rome, himſelf re- 
turning to Meſſana, and thence to Syracuſe. Pleminixs being unable to contain his paſſion, 
and thinking , that the injury done to him was neglefted, or at leaſt not ſufficiently reſented by 
Scipio ; for that no man elſe could poſſibly tell how it ought to be revenged , but he that had felt 
the ſmart thereof by enduring it , commanded the Tribunes to be brought before him ; and 
having torn them with all the ſeverities that any body is able to ſuffer , killed them : nor 
was he ſatisfied with puniſhing of them alive only, but threw them forth unburied alſo. He 
uſed the ſame cruelty likewiſe to the Locrian Nobility , who, he heard, went to Scipio, to 


complain of injuries which he had done them : and thoſe things which he had done before 


ſo barbarouſly, through luſt or avarice, to them whilſt they were his Friends, he then in his 
anger multiply?d them ; inſomuch that his actions brought infamy and envy not to himſelf 
alone, but to the Emperour. 

And now the time of the Aſſembly was at hand, when a Letter came from P. Licinizs, the 
Conſul to Rome : That he and his Army were afflitted with a grievous diſeaſe ;, nor could they 
ſubſiſt, unleſs the ſame or a worſe diſtemper befel the Enemy. Wherefore, becauſe he could not 
come to the Aſſembly in perſon , he would, if the Senate pleaſed, declare Q. Cxcilius Metellus 
Diftator for that Aſſembly ; it being neceſſary to the good of the Commonwealth that Q. Cxcilius?s 
Army ſhould be disbanded. For there was neither any uſe of them at preſent (now that Annibal 
Was gone into his Winter-quarters) but the diſtemper was ſo hot in that Camp, that unleſs they were 
quickly disbanded, there would not be one man of them left alive. Thereupon the Senate left 
it to the Conſul to do what he thought fir with reſpect to the common good, and his own 
integrity. At that time there was a ſuperſtitious humor got into the City , which ſprang 
from a Verſe found in the S:bylls Books, that were lookt into upon the account of its ha- 


ving frequently that year rain*d ſtones ; and the Verſe was this, That whenſoever any _— 
nemy 
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Enemy invaded Italy, he might be driven thence and vanquiſhed, if the Image of Cybele (called 
Mater Idza) were brought from Peſlinus ro Rome This Verſe found out by the Decemvirs, 
moved the Senate ſo much the more, becauſe the Ambaſſadors allo, who carried the Offer- 
ing to Delphi, brought word not only that the Entrails, when they ſacrificed to Apollo, gave 
them very joyfu: tokens, but alſo that their Oracles anſwer was, That for a greater Vittory 
than that, out of the ſpoils whereof they made that Preſent, was ſhortly like to happen to the Romar 
Peyple. To which, as a confirmation of their hopes, they added Scrpio's foreſight (as it were) 
concerning the end of the War, when he deſir*d the Province of Africa. Wherefore to make 
themſelves ſure of that Victory which was thus portended by Prophecies, Omens, and Ora- 
cles, they conſulted, which way they ſhould get this Goddeſs over to Rome. | 

The Roman People at that time had no Alliance with any of the Cities in Aſia: yet re- xJx. 
membring that e/culapis alſo was ſent for out of Greece, even before they were in League 
with that Country, upon the ſcore of the Peoples health ; and now ſince they had newly 
contractzd a Friendſhip with King Arralius by means of their common War againſt Philip ; 
ſo that he was like to do all he could for the Roman Peoples ſake, they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to him, to wit, A. Yalerins Levinu (who had been twice Conſul, and done great things 
in Greece) AA. Cecilins Metellus , a Pretorian [ fit to be a Prztor, or a Pretors Fellow] 
Ser. Sulpicics Galba, an Fdilitian [an diles Fellow] and two Queſtorians [ Queſtors 
Fellows] C. 7Tremelluu Flaccus, and 21. alerizs Falco. To theſe men they allotted five 
Gallies of five banks of Oars, that they might go to thoſe Countries where the Majeſty of the 
Roman Nation was to be kept up, in ſuch a Port as became the Dignity of the Roman People. 
They therefore in their way to Aſia went firſt to Delphi, and conſulted the Oracle there, 
mhat hopes it would give them and the Roman People, that they ſhould effeft the buſineſs, for which 
they were ſent on an Embaſſy from Rome. To which ?tis 1aid the Oracle made this anſwer : 
That by means of King Attalus they ſhould obtain what they ſought. And bid them , when they 
had bronght the Goddeſs to Rome, to take care that the beſt man in all that City ſhould entertain 
her. They accordingly came to the King at Fergamw ; who receiy?d them very courte- 
oaſly , anJ carried them to Peſſinus in Phryzia : where he deliver*d unto them the Sacred 
| ſtone, which the Inhabitants ſaid was the Mother of the Gods, commanding them to con- 
vey it to Rome. Then 2. Yaleriys Falco being ſent before, brought word from the Ambal- 
ſadors , That the Goddeſs was a coming : and that they muſt ſech, out the beſt man in the whole 
City , to receive her into his houſe with all due Ceremony. ©. Cecilins Metellus was at that 
time declar?d Dictator by the Conſul in the Country of the Brurtzz to hold the Aſſembly and 
his Army disbanded : whole Maſter of the Horſe was L. YVerturius Philo. The Dictator 
therefore held the Aſſembly; in which they made for Conſuls 2. Cornelius Cerhegus , and 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus, when he was abſent in the Province of Greece which was then com- 
| mitred to his Adminiſtration. After that they choſe Prztors, to wit, T. Claudius Neto, 
M. Martins Ralla, L. Scribonius Liho, and 74. Pomponius Matho, When the Aſſembly was 
over, the Dictator quitted his O.fice. The Roman Games were thrice perform?d anew, 
and the Plebeian ones ſeven times. Crneixs and L. Cornelins Lentulus were the two Curu'e 
EKdiles [chief /xdiles] of whom Lucius had the Province of Spain ;, who being choſen in 
his abſence, he though abſent, bore that Honour. T.. Claudius Aſellus, and M. Funins Pen- 
nus were the Plebeian /Ediles. That yezr 2. Marcellus dedicated the Temple of Virtue 
at the Gate calied Porta Capena, in the ſeventeenth year after his Father had yow?d fo to do 
in Gaul at Claſtidium, when he was firit Conſul 2. e/Emilins Regillus allo, who was the 
Flamen Martialss | i.e. Marss Prieſt] died that year. 

For that two years the affairs of Greece were much neglefted Whereupon Philip ſeeing xx. 
the erolians quite deſerted by the Roman, in whoſe alliſtance only they had any confidence, 
forced them to deſire and make a Peace upon what Terms he himſelf pleafed. Which if 
he had not done with all ſpeed, P. Sempronizs, the Proconſul , who was ſent as Succeſfor in 
his Command to Swlpicizs , had , with 100co Foot, 1000 Horſe, and 30 Ships of War 
(which was no ſmall preparation to ſaccour an Ally) molt certainly ruin?d him as he was 
making War againſt the eAtol:ans. Aſſoon as the Peace was juſt made, there came a Meſ- 
ſenger to the King, and told him, Thar che Romans were come to Dyrrachium ; that the Par- 
thini #nd other Neighbour Nations were put in hopes of ſome innovation : and that Dimallum 
[a City] was attack?d. For the Romans had turn'd their Forces that way, inſtead of going, 
as they were order?d, to alliſt the etolians : being angry , that they had made a Peace 
with the King agaiaſt the League, it being done without their confent. When Phz4zp heard 
that , leſt there ſhould any great ſtirs ariſe among the neighbouring Nations aad People, 
he went great days journies till he came to Apollonia : whither Sempronius was gone, having 
ſent Letomms, the Lieutenant with part of the Forces, and 15 Ships into eA:olia, to ſee how 
things ſtood, and break off, if he could, the Peace. Philip laid waſte the Lands belong- 
ing to the Apolloniates, and drawing his Men up to the City, gave the Romans an opportu- 
nity of fighting. But ſeeing that they were content only to defend their Walls and be 
quiet, nor thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to attack the City , he deſired to make, with 
the Romans, as he had done with the et-lians, a Peace if he could, or at Jeaſt a Trace; 
and without provoking them any more by a freſh quarrel, retura'd into his own Kingdom, At 
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that time the Epirores, tired out with a tedious War, having firſt inquired into the Romans 
inclination thereunto, ſent Ambaſſadors to Philip about making a general Peace, ſaying. 
That they were ſure it would be concluded upon , if he came to a Parley with P. Sempronius the 
Roman General. He was eaſily induced (for the King himſelf was not averſe to it) to come 
over into Epirw. Phenice is a City of Epirxs; where the King baving firſt had a Confe- 
rence with Erepus, Dardas, and Philip, Generals of the Epirotes, he afterward met with 
Sempronius. There was alſo at that Conference Aminander, King cf the Arhamanes ; with 
other Magiſtrates of the Epirotes and Acarnanians. Of whom General Philip firit made a 
Speech, and begg'd both of the King and the Roman General , chat they would make an end 
of the War , and ſo far favour the Epirotes. P. Sempronius made the Conditions of Peace, 
which were , That the Parthini, Dimallum, Bargulnm, and Eugenium ſhould be ſubje ro the 
Romans; but that Atintania (rf upon ſending Ambaſſadors ro Rome , he could get the Senates 
leave) ſhould be under the Macedonian. The Peace therefore being made upon thole Terms, 
there were brought into the ſame League, by the King , Pruſias King of Bithynia, the 
Acheans, Beotians, Theſſalians, Acarnans, and Epirotes; and by the Romans, the llienſes, 
King Artalus, Plenratns, Nabss Tyrant of Lacedemon, the Eleans, Meſſenians, and Athenians. 
Theſe Conditions: were ſigned and ſealed, and a Truce made for two montns, till they 
could ſend Ambaſſadors to Roe, to get the people there to allow a Peace upon ſuch Condi- 
tions. Accordingly all the Tribes conſented to it ; becauſe fince the War was turn'd into 
Africa, they were willing to be eaſed of all other Wars at that time. P. Sempron, after 
the Peace was concluded, went to Rome to mind the affairs of his Conſulſhip. 

W hen 24. Cornelius therefore and P. Sempronius were Conſils (which was in the fifteenth 
year of the Punick War) the Provinces aſſigned to them were , to Cornelins, Erruria, with 
the old Army, and to Sempronivs the Bruttiz , that he might raiie new Legions. To the 
Pretors were allotted, to 7. Marcins the City, to L. Scriboxisi; L1bo a foreign Province 
and Gaul alſo, to 1. Pompenius Maths, Scilicy , and to T.. Claudius \\ oro, Sardinia. Þ. Sci- 
pio was continued in his Command another year with the ſame Army and Navy that he had. 
P. Licinius was alſo continued to have the Province of the Brutti: with the two Legions 
there, as long as the Conſul ſhould think it conſiſtent with the publick good for him to ſtay 
with Commiſſion in that Province. 2M. Livius and Sp. Lucretius were likewiſe kept ſtill 
in, with the two Legions, wherewithal they had guarded Gaul againſt Iago. Beſides 
whom Cz. Ofavirs alſo was order?d, having deliver*d Sardinia and the Legion there up to 
T. Claudius, himſelf with 40 long Ships to go and ſecure the Sea-coaſt, where-ever the 
Senate ſhould think fir. 24. Pomponins the Prztor had two Legions out of the Army that 
was at Canne, with him in Sicily. T. Ouintius was appointed to be at Tarenram , and C. 
Hoſtilins Tubulns (both of them Proprztors) at Capxa, with the ſame Guard as the year 
before. Concerning the Government of Spain , what two Proconſuls they would pleaſe to 
{end into that Province, was referr*d to the People : whereupon all the Tribes conſented 
that the ſame Proconſuls, LT. Cornelius Lentwlus, and L. Manlins Acidinus ſhould have 
thoſe Provinces, as they had the year hefore. The Conſuls then began to make a Levy, 
and not only to raiſe freſh Legions for the Brurtis,, but (being ſo commanded by the Senate) 
a ſupplement alſo for the other Armies. 

Although the Province of Africa was not as yet openly ſetled upon any perſon (the Se- 
nate I ſuppoſe concealing that affair , leſt the Carthaginians might be forewarn'd) yet the 
City was in good hopes, that the Campaigne in Africa would break up that year, and the 
Punick War be made an end of. That had filled their minds full of ſuperſtition ; and they 
were very apt not only to tell but believe ſtrange Prodigies ; which cauſed a great many 
{uch like reports : to wit, That there were two Suns ſeen, that it grew light in the night-time , 
and that a ſtream of fire was ſeen at Setia to ſtretch it ſelf from Eaſt toWeſf. That a Gate at 
Tarracina, and at Anagnia, mot only a Gate, but the Wall in many places was burnt by Lightning. 
That in the Temple of Juno Soſpita at Lanuvium there was an horrid 101 ſe, with a great craſh 
heard. Now in reſpect to ſuch ſtrange things as thoſe there was a ſupplication order*d for 
one whole day : beſides that a ſacrificing of nine days continuance was order*d upon the ac- 
count of its having rained ſtones. To all which you may add their conſultation touching 
their reception of the Mater 14za : of whom, though 2. Yalerins, one of the Amballadors, 
who came before the reſt , brought word that ſhe ſhould ſpeedily be in 7raly, another freſh 
Meſſage came that ſhe was already come to Tarracina. The Senate then were mightily at a 
plunge to find out who was the beſt man in the City. To be ſure, each one of them deſired more 
70 Carry the day in that reffeft, than any Commands or Honours that could be beſtowed upon them 
by the Suffrage either of the Senate or the People, At laſt they judged P. Scipio (the Son of 
Cneius, who was ſlain in Spain) a young Spark not yet of ape to be a Queſtor [;. e. not 25] 
to be the beſt man inall the City. What Virtues he had to make them think fo, as | 
would willingly tell you, if the Authors who lived neareſt to that time gave any account of 
it, fo on the other hand I ſhall foiſt in my conjectures concerning a matter quite worn out 
by the mere Antiquity of it. But this however is certain , that P. Cornelius was order?d ro 
£0 along with all the Matrons to meet the Goddeſs at Ofttia : to take her out of her Ship, and bring- 


ing her aſhore , deliver*d hi; to the Matrons to carry to Rome. When therefore the Ship ar- 
rived 
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rived at the mouth of the River Tiber, he, 2s he was commanded, took ſhi pping down the - 
River, receiv?d the Goddeſs from the Prieſts, and brought her aſhore. Then the chicf 
Matrons of the City cook her of him, among whom there was one more remarkable than 
the reſt, whoſe name was Claudia Quinta, who, though her reputation (as *tis ſaid) was 
before that time a little ratited , made her chaſtity much revown'd to poſterity, upon rhe 
account of that religious iervice which ſhe then perform'd. And they in their Arms, one 
after aiother (whillt all the City came out to meet them, putting Cenſers before their 
doors in the way that ſhe was brought along, in which they burnt Frankincenſe, and pray?d, 
That (he might enter the City of Rome willingly and with a propitious inclination ) they carried 
her into the Temp!e of Victory, which ftands in the Palace, upon the 12" of April ; which 
was an Holy-day. For then che people in great numbers brought Offerings to the God- 
deſs in the Palace, where there was a Fealt and ſeveral forts of Games ſet forth, called Xe- 
galeſia. Bur after that when they came to talk of the ſupplement, which was to be made 
co the Legions that were 1n the ſeveral Provinces, fome of the Senators ſaid, Ir was now 
time, ſince by the bounty of the Gods they were deliverd from all manner of fear , to rid them- 
ſelves of thoſe things which in their adverſity they had been forced to endure. By which words 
the Senators being put in expectation, they went on and told them, Thar thoſe twelve 
Latine Colonies, which, when Q Fabius, and Q_ Fulvius were Conſuls, had refuſed tn give them 
any Soldiers, had had almoſt a hole year of vacation from all military ſervices, as if it were an 
honour and a benefit beſtow*d upon them ,, when in the mean time your good and obedient Alles, | E 
for their fidelity and compliance to the Roman Government , had been exhauſted with continual 
Lewes every year. | 

By theſe kind of Speeches the Senates memory of a thing they had almoſt forgotten, was XY. 
not only refreſtPd, but they were alſo much incen?d. Whereupon not ſuffering the Con- 
ſuls to propoſe any other thing firſt, they made an Order, Thar the Conſuls ſhould ſend for 
| the chief Magiſtrates and Counſcls of Ten from Nepete, Sutrium, Ardea, Cales, Alba, Carſeoli, 

A Sora, Sueſla, Setia, Circei, Narnia, and lnteramna ( for thoſe were the Colonies concern?d 

| in that affair) co Rome : and injoyn them, that , look, how many Soldiers any of thoſe Colonies 
had ſupplyyd to the Roman People ſince the Enemy came into Italy, they ſhould each give a double 
number of Foot, and 120 Hor/:z. And if any Colony could not furniſh out that number of Horſe, 
they ſhould for every Horſn;an ſupply three Footmen ;, but that Horſe and Foot ſhould be the rich- 
eſt men they could get, who ſhould be ſent to any place out of Italy, where there ſhould be occaſion 
for Auxiltaries. If any of them refuſed, rhty order*d the Maniſtrates and Ambaſſadors of that 
Colony to be detaind ;, nor ,, though they demanded it , were they to have Audicnce of the Senate, 
rill they had done what was injoynwd them. Joreover , that a Tax of an As [a Roman C oyn] 
ſhould be laid upon each one who had an Eſtate of 30co Seſterces, and colletted every year : as alſo 
that a Poll ſhould be made in thoſe Colonies according to the form preſcrib*d Ly the Roman Cen- 
ſors : which form ſhould be the ſame as ar Rome, and be brought to Rome by the ſworn Cenſors 
of each Colony, before they went out of their Offices. By this Order of Senate the Magiſtrates 
and chief Men in all thoſe Colonies being ferct*d to Rome, after the Conſuls had injoynd - 
them to raiſe ſuch and ſuch Soldiers, and to pay ſuch a ſtipend , ſome of them refuſed and 
boggled art it more than others, ſaying, 7 hey could not raiſe ſo many men; no, though they were 
20 do no more than by the form before preſcrib*d they had done , they ſhould ſcarce be able to per- 
form it. Wherefore they begg?d and deſir'd, that they might go before the Senate and get it off : 
for they had done nothing to deſerve a total ruine;, but ſaid, if they muſt needs periſh too, yet, 
that neither the Levy , nor the anger of the Roman People could make them raiſe more Soldiers, 
than they had. The Conſuls were obſtinate, and commanded the Ambaſſadors to ſtay at 
Rome ;, but ſent the Magiltrates home to make Levies, ſaying, That ne*re a man at Rome 
would conſent to their having an Audience of the Senate, unleſs they brought thither the 
þ Quota of Soldiers that was expected from them By which means their hopes of appear- 
ing before the Senate, and begging the thing off, being fruſtrated, they with no difficulty 
at all made a ſufficieat Levy, the number of their young men being by a long vacation from 
military ſervice much augmented. 

Then another marter, which had been buricd in ſilence almoſt as long, was reviv*d by XV 
| M. Valerius Levinus : who ſaid, T hat the Money contributed by private perfons, when he : 
and 24. Claudizs were Conſuls, ought at length to be reſtored : nor ought any man to won- 
der , that when the publick, Faith w.us ſo far obliged, he took, ſuch great care. For beſides, that 
rhe Conſul of that year whcrein the Money was contributed, was ſome way concerrd in the affair, 
that he alſo was the cauſe of that Contribution when the Treaſury was poor , and the people had not 
wherewithal to pay their Taxes. That was a Memorial very grateful to the Senate, who having 
order*d the Conſu's to make report oft it, decreed, That that Money ſhould be paid at three 
payments ;, the firſt in hand by thoſe that were then in being , and the other two by the Conſuls 
| that ſhould be in the third and fifth year following. But then all other cares were {wallow*d 
| up in one, after that the calamities of the Locr:ars, which had been unknown to that day, 
were, upon the arrival of their Ambaſſadors, publil®d. Nor did Pleminiz?s villany pro- 
voke the minds of men ſo much as either the ambition or negligence of Sczpzo tn that buli- 
| neſs. Tea Ambaſladors from Locyz , all over ſqualid and ina ſordid guiſe , with boughs 
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of Olive in their hands (according to the Grecian cuſtom) and in a dreſs on purpoſe to 
move commiſcration, appear*d before the Conſuls, as they fate in the Aſſembly, and threw 
themſelves ail a'ong upon the ground with a lamentable outcry before the Tribunal. Of 
whom the Conſuls demanding who they were, they anſwer*d, They were Locrians, and had 
ſufferd thoſe indignities from Q. Pleminius , the Lieutenant , together with the Roman Soldters, 
that the Roman People would not be willing even the Carthaginians ſhould endure : wherefore they 
intreated them to give them leave to go before the Senate, and complain of their ſevere uſage. 
Having an Audience of the Senzte granted to them, the eldeſt of them ſaid : ] know, grave 
Fathers, how much you value cur complaints ;, but the greateſt weight lies in this , that you know 
well, not only how Locri was betray'd to Annibal, but alſo how, his Guards beins beaten thence, 
it was reſtored to you. For if both the crime of that revolt were far from being the publick_ de- 
ſign, and it appear that the Town returnd to its obcdience toward you, not only with our good li- 
king, but through our aſſiſtance and courage alſo, you may julily conceive the greater indignation, 
that ſuch inhumane indignities are offer*d to ws, your good and faithful Allies , by your Liente- 
nant and Soldiers there. But I ſuppoſe the cauſe of both our revolts may be better defer” d wil 
another time for two reaſons ; the one, that it may be pleaded before P. Scipio, nho retock_Locri, 
and who is a Witneſs of all we did both right and wrong : and the other, in that, whatever we are, 
we ought not to have ſuffer'd , what we have done. We cannot deny , grave Fathers, but we, 
when we had the Punick Forces in our Garriſon, ſuffer'd many baſe unworthy things from Amil- 
car, who was the Governour , as well as from the Numidians-and Africans. But what were thoſe 


to that we now endure ? Grave Fathers, I beſeech you to hear me with patience what I am unwil- 


ling to utter. Mankind 1s now at a ſtand, and doubts whether you or the Carthaginians are Lords 
of the World. But truly if the Roman and Punick Government were to be valued according to 
what we Locrians formerly ſuffer*d from them, or now ſo ſeverely feel from your Garriſon, there®s 
n0 man but would wiſh to have them for his Maſters before you. And yet ſee, how the Locrians 
are afefted roward you. Though we receiv?d much leſſer injuries from the Carthaginians, we 
fled to your General : though we endure more than hoſtile indignities from the hands of your Gar- 
riſen, yet we complain to none but you. Either you, grave Fathers , muſt look, upon our calami- 
ties, or we have nothing left to deſire the immortal Gods. Q, Pleminius was ſent as Lieutenant 
with a Guard to recover Locri from the Carthaginlans , and there he was left with that fame 
Guard : but in this Lieutenant of yours (our extreme miſery forces us to Speak ſo freely) there 
& nothing at all, grave Fathers , of a man , ſave only ſhape and lock, nor of a Roman Citizen, 
except his mien, his garb, and the meer ſound of the Latine Tongue. No, he's a mere nuſarce, 
and a ſavare beaſt, like thoſe that Fables tell us infeſted that Strait by which we are divided 
from Sicily , and were the deſtruftion of all Sailers. Yet if he alone would be content himſelf to 
exerciſe his villany, lult and avarice upon your poor Allies, we ſhould with our patience hope to 
ſatusfie and fill that one deep gulph : but now he has made all your Centurions and Soldiers ( ſo pro- 
miſcuouſly would he have all licence and improbity to reign) Pleminius?s ; they all raviſh, ſpoil, 
beat, wound and kill as much as he. They vitiate grave Matrons, Virgins, and ingenuous Youths, 
whom they force from the embraces of their Parents. Our City is every day taken and fack?d : 
both night and day all parts of it ſound with cryes of Women and Children who are raviſtd and 
carried away. He that did not know it, would wonder how either we ſhould be able to bear it , or 
that they who do them, ſhould not be Ore this a weary of ſuch enormous attions. Neither can ] 
tell you , nor 1s it worth your while to hear all that we have undergone. Dll ſumm them up all 
together ;, and tell you, that there 15 no one houſe in Locri, or one perſon, but has been injur”d ; nor 
has any ſort of wickedneſs, luſt or avarice been omitted toward any body that was able to endure it. 
A man can hardly tell which condition of our City was the worſt , when our Enemies in War took. 
it. or now that a deſtruftive Tyrant has oppreſt ut by force and arms. IWe have endured all that 
Cities taken uſe to ſuffer, and do ſo ſtill , grave Fathers, even to this hour : whatever the moſt 
cruel and inhumane Tyrants do to miſerable men , Pleminius has exerciſed upon us , our Wives 
and Children. 

But one thing there 1 , Grave Fathers , concerning which in particular not only our Religion, 
that ts implanted in our Souls, compels us to complain, but of which we alſo deſire, if you think 
fit , that you would be inforn®d, and purge your Commonwealth from the abominable guilt. We 
have obſervd with what devotion you worſhip not only your own Gods , but with what regard you 
receive thoſe of foreign Nations too. Now we have a Temple dedicated to Proſerpine , of the 
Sanfity whereof | ſuppoſe you may have heard about the time of the War we had with Pyrrhvs : 
who coming back, by Sea out of Sicily to Locri , among other foul atts that he did to us for our 
fidelity toward you , took away the Treaſures alſo of Proſerpine , which to that day had been un- 
ronuch*d, and having put the money on board his Navy , march”d himſelf away by Land. What 
became of it, orave Fathers? His Navy was all torn to pieces next day in a violent ſtorm , and 
all thoſe Ships that had the Holy money on board them were wreck*d upon our Coaſt. By which ca- 
lamity the proud King being at lenoth taught ,, that there are Gods, gather'd all the money toge- 
ther again, and order'd it to be carried back, into Proſerpines Treaſury Bur notwithſtanding 
that, he never proſper*d after ; but being driven out of Italy , died a diſhonouravle and igneble 
death by chance in the night-time as he juſt came into Argos. Now though your Lieutenant and 


Tribunes of the Seldiery had theſe things and a thouſand more , which were related ta them , not 
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more to awe them with a religious fear , than to let them know that we and our Forefathers had 
found the Goddeſs had often given great demonjtrations of her preſence there, yet they neverthe- 
leſs were ſo audacious, as to lay their ſacrilegious hands upon thoſe untouch*d Treaſures , conta- 
minating themſclues, their Families and their Soldiers with ſuch wicked ſpoils. For which, grave 
Fathers , I hbeſeech you upon your own account and the love you bear to your Country , that you 
would make ſome Expiation , before you do any thing more either in Italy or Africa ; leſt they 
ſhould ſuffer for the offence which they have committed , not only with their own blood , but alſo by 
jome publick, calamity. Aithough 1 muft confeſs the wrath of the Goddeſs appears even to this 
day both in your Officers and Soldiers. For they fight ſometimes even with one another ;, Plemi- 
nius being the Captain on one ſide ,, and two Tribunes of the Soldiers on the other. Nor did they 
ever ingave more vehemently with the Carthagimians than they did among themſelves. Yea they 
would by. their fury have given Annibal an opportunity of recovering Locri, had not Scipio, 
whom we [ent for , intervened. But , alas ! doth rage poſſeſs the Soldiers only who are ſtaind 
with Sacriledge, and nothing of the Goddeſſes power appear in the puniſhing of the Officers ? No, 
it was moſk manifeſt in them. The T ribunes were whipt with rods by the Lieutenant : and after 
that the Lieutenant bens circumvented by the Tribunes , was not only torn all over his body , but 
his noſe and ears being cut off, he was left for dead. But he ar laſt recovering of his wonnds put the 
Tribunes in Priſon ,, and then having whipt them , put them to all the ſervile torments he could 
tbink_ on till they dy'd ;, nor would he ſuffer them, when dead, to be buried. Thus has the Goddeſs 
reven9?d her ſelf of them that ſpoiled her Temple : nor will ſhe ever ceaſe to torment them , before 
the Sacred monty ts again laid up in her Treaſury. Our Anceſtors heretofore , in the time of a 
grievous War that we had with the Crotonians, becauſe that Temple was without the City , would 
have remov'd that money into the Walls. But a Voice was heard out of the Temple in the night, 
that bid them, ho'd their hands off of it; the Goddeſs would defend her own Temple. 
Ihereupon they being afraid to remove the Treaſures thence , they reſolu'd to incloſe the Temple 
with a Wall at leaſt : but when it was built up to ſome conſiderable height , it tumbled down again 
all on a ſudden. For that Goddeſs nat only now, but many other times beſides , has ſecur*d hey 
own Seat and her own Temple , or has tak:n grievous revenge of ſuch as were the violators thereof. 
Rut neither ſhe nor any body elſe , except you , grave Fathers , can redreſs our injuries. Where- 
fore to you and your mercy we humbly fly ; not caring ,, whether you ſuffer Locri to be under that 
Lieutenant and that Garriſon which is now there , or deliver it up to inraged Annibal and the 
Carthaginians ro exerciſe their cruelty upon. Tet we do not defire that you ſhould believe us im- 
mediately neither, againſt a perſon that is abſent, and before he has ſpoken for himſelf. No, let 
him come, and hear his accuſation , that, if he can , he may make it appear , that be has omitted 
any one piece of villany that one man can be guilty of toward another : if be do , we ſhall nat refuſe 
our ſelves again to ſuffer , if poſſible ,, all rhat we have already undergone, and 10 have him ac- 
quitted of all guilt, whether in respett of God or man. 

The Ambaſſadors having ſpoken to this purpoſe , Q. Fabius ask?d them ,, whether they 
had made thoſe complaints to P. Scipio ,, to which they anſwerd and faid, There were A- 
baſſadors ſent to him, bur h* was taken up with preparing for the War , being either already gone 
over into Africa , or reſolu*d to do ſoin a few days. Beſides, thy knew what kindneſs the Ge- 
neral had for the Lieutenant by the caſe that happen'd between him and the Tribunes, whom Scipio 
for his ſaks put into priſon ,, but left him , though he were as guilty or rather more than they , in 
the ſame Commiſſion as before. The Amballadors being order*d to withdraw out of the 
Temple, not only Pleminius, but Scipio alſo were ſeverely laſd in ſeveral inveftive Ora- 
Lions which the Nobility then made. But above the reſt ©. Fabius ſaid, He was born to 
corrupt all military Diſcipline. That i2 Spain too he loſt full as much by the mutiny of his Soldiers 
. as by the War : for he had a foreion King like way with him , both to indulge the licentiouſneſs of 
his Soldiers , and to be very ſevere upon them when he had ſo done. And then he ended his 
Speech with this his fatal Opinion : Thar he would have Pleminius brought in bonds to Rome, 
and in that condtion to plead for himſelf \ ſo that , if all were true, that the Locrians had ſaid, 
he ſhould be executed in the Priſon, and his Goods confiſcated. That P. Scipio . for that he had 
quitted his Province without the Senates leave, ſhould be recalled;, and that they ſhould treat with 
the Tribunes of the People, to =—_ them propoſe the abrogating of his Command. That the Se- 
nate ſhould tell the Locrians in his hearing, That what injuries they complain®d of as done to them, 
neither the Senate nor the Roman People would have willingly done. That they ſhould be called 
good Men, Allies and Friends That their Wives and Children, with all other things that had 
bern taken from them , ſhould be reſtored. That as much Money ſhould be raiſed, as had been 
taken out of Proſerpines Treaſury, and double that ſumm , be return®d into that place : as alſo, 
that a piacular ſacrificing ſhould be appointed by. advice firſt taken of the Colledge of Prieſts (be- 
cauſe the ſucred Treaſures were ſo miſplaced and prophancd) what Propitiations, to what Gods 
and with what Sacrifices they would have them made. That all the S»laters at Locri ſhould be 
tranſported into Sicily : and that four Regiments of the Ltine Allies ſhould be carried as @ 
Guard to Locri. The Opinions that day for and againlt Scipio were not to be number?d, 
the Senators were ſo hot on both ſides. For beſides Pleminias?s 11} behaviour, and the ruine 
of the Locrians, they ſaid that bis garb was not only not Roman ,, but not ſo much even as 
Military ; in that be walk?d in a Cloak, and Buskins |_after the Greez faſhion] in a Gymnaſium 
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[a School of Exerciſe] giving his mind alſo to Books and Attivity, as Wreſiling, &c. That his 
Regiment was equally ſlothful and eff eminate at Syracuſe , takzno their pleaſme only ;, for Car- 
tage and Annibal were our of their heads. That all the whole Army was corrupted by licen- 
riouſneſs, and juſt as they were at Sucro un Spain, and now at Locri, more dreadful to thur 
Allies than any Enemy. 

> X. Theſe things, though partly true, partly mixed, and therefore the more probable, were 
given out, Ln: 2. Merellus*s Opinion at length obtained ; .who , though ke agreed with 
Maximus in zll other things, yet in the caſe of Scipio diſſented fiom him. For how, ſaid he, 
can it ſeem convenient, that he, whom the City had ſo lately choſen , even in his youth , as the ouly 
General fit to recover Spain , whom Spain, rertaken from the Enemy, had created Conſul on purpoſe 
to put an end to the Punick, War, with great hopes that be would not only draw Annibal oxt of Italy, 
but alſo ſubdue all Africa: that he, I ſay , ſhould be ſo ſuddenly recalled from his Province , like 
Q. Pleminius, and almoſt cond:mnd before his Cauſe was heard ? When ev n thoſe things that the 
Locrians complain of as done ſo nef xriouſly againſt them , w:re done in Scipio?s abſence , as they 
themſelves owne, nor can he be blamed for any thing, ſave his modeſty or patience, un that he ſpared 
the Liemenant ? That he thought fit , that M. Pomponius the Prator ,, to whom the Province of 
Sicily was allotted , ſhould go the next three days to that Province : and that the Conſuls ſhould 
chuſe ten Ambaſſadors out of the Senate , whom they pleagd , to ſend along with the Pretor , with 
two Tribunes of the People and an eAdile. And that by the aſſiſtance of that Council the Pretor 
ſhould inquire , if thoſe things that the Locrians complaind of , were done by the order or conſent 
of P. Scipio, to the end, that they might warn hum to quit the Province. If Scipio was already 
gone over into Africa, that the Tribunes of the People and the Adile, with rwo of the Ambaſſa- 
dors, whom the Pretor org think. moſt fit , ſhould follow him thithcr : the Tribunes and the 
e/Eaile to bring Scipio back, : and the Ambaſſadors to command the Army , till a new General 
came over. But if M. Pomponius and the ten Ambaſſadors found, that ſuch things were not done 
either by order or conſent of P. Scipio, that Scipio ſhould ſtay ;n th: Army and carry on the War, 
as he had propoſed. This being paſſed into an Order of Senate, it was referr*d to the Tri- 
bunes of the People, either ro agree among themſelves, or caſt Lots , which two of them ſhould 
£0 along with the Prator and Ambaſſadors. In like manner it was left to the Colledge of 
Prieſts to determine of an Expiation for thoſe thinos that had been touch®d, violated and carried 
away out of the Temple of Proſerpine at Locti. The Tribunes of the People, that went along 
with the Prztor and the ten Ambaſladors, were M. Claudius Marcellus , and 4. Cincius 
Alimentus , who had an Xdile alſo allow'd them : to whom, if Scipio, either in Sicily, 
ſhould not obey the Prztors commands, or wert: already gone over into Africa, the Tri- 

- bunes ſhould give order to lay hold on him , and bring him back by the Authority of their 
Sacred Power. 

XX, Theirdeſign was to go to Locri before they went to Meſſina. But as to Pleminins, there 
1s a double report goes. For ſome ſay , that he , when he heard what had been done at 
Rome, went as 2 baniſlfd perſon to Naples, and there by chance met with © Merellus, one 
of the Ambaſſadors, by whom he was forced back to Rheoium. Others fa; , that a Lieute- 
nant was ſent by Scipio himſelf with thirty of the nobleſt Horſinen, to put ©. Pleminivs in 
Chains, and with him the Heads of the Sedition. But they were all committed to cuſtody 
at Rheoium , either before by Scipio's order , or juſt then, by the Pretors. The Pretor | 
therefore and the Ambaſladors went to Lecri, where (as they were order?d) they firſt took | 
care of what concern*d Religion. For they gather*d together all the Sacred money that 
either Pleminins or the Soldiers had , and put ic, with that which they themſelves brought 
thither, into the Treaſury , making a piacular Sacrifice. Then ca!ling the Soldiers into 
an Aſſembly, the Prztor bade them march with their Enſigns out of the City, and pitch®d | 
the Camp in the adjacent Plains; with a grave Edict, That if any Soldier either remain®d in 
the City , or took, any thing out with him , that was not his own, he would permit the Locrians, 
every one to take what they knew to be theirs ;, and if any thing did not appear , that they ſhould 
demand it back. But above all, he would needs have the Locrians forthwith to have their bodies 
at liberty : and that he ſhould ſuffer very ſeverely, that did not make return of what he had 
of theirs. After that he called an Aſſembly of the Locrians, and told them, That the Senate 
and People of Rome did reſtore to them their Liberty and Laws. If ary of them had a mind to 
zmpeach Pleminius, or any other perſon, they might follow him to Rhegium. If they would com- 
plain in publick_of P. Scipio , that what was done ſo wickedly at Locri , either againſt the Gods 
and men ,, was committed by the order or conſent of Scipio , that they might ſend Ambaſſadors 
zo Meſſina, where he with the aſſiſtance of the Council would inquire into the matter. Thereup- 
on the Locri«ns gave the Prztor and Ambaſſadors, with the Senate and People of Rome 
many thanks, and told him, That they would go to accuſe Pleminius. But as ſor Scipio, 
though he was not much concerr”d at the injuries done to their City , yet he was ſuch a perſon, as 
they would rather have to be their friend, than their enemy. For they were ſure , that ſo many 
horrid outrages could not be committed by the order or conſent of P. Scipio ; but that he either 
believ?d Pleminius roo much. or them too little. And that it was natural for ſome men rather to 
deſire, that no offences might be committed , than to be ready enouth to puniſh them. By this 
means the Prxtor and the Council were eaſed of a great deal of trouble, which they would 

have 
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have had, in trying Scip:o.- | But they condemnd Pleminins with 32 men more, and ſent 
them in Chains to Rome : whilſt themſelves went to Scipio, that they might carry back to 
Rome a true relation of thoſe things that had been commonly reported not only concerning 
the Generals ſloth and garb, but his corrupting of military Diſcipline. 

As they were coming to Syracuſe, Scip:o provided not words, but things to clear himſelf, 
For he order'd all the Army to multer there, and the Navy to be in a readineſs, as if he 
had been that day to ingage the Carthaginians both by Sea and | and. The day therefore 
thar they arrived , afcer he had courteoully entertain*d them, the next day he ſhew?d them 
a Land and a Sea-Army, not only in Battalia, but made the former exerciſe in their preſence, 
whilſt the Navy rode in the Harbour, and made them ſome ſhew of a Sea-fighr. Then 
the Prztor and Ambaſſadors were carricd about to ſee the Armories and Store-houſes with 
the other preparations for the War : and did fo much admire at all things in particular and 
in general too, that they were very apt to believe, the Carthaginians muſt be defeated by ſuch 
a General and ſuch 1n Army , or they were invincible : bidding him, with good wiſhes in their 
mnouths, go over , and aſſoon as poſſibly he could (even upon that day , on which all the Centuries 
bad made him firſt Conſul) accompliſh thoſe hopes that the Roman People had conceiv'd of him. 
And with that they went their ways very cheartully, as though they had been to carry the 
news of a Victory, and not only of magnificent preparations for the War. Pleminizxs, and 
thoſe that were in his condition, when they came to Rome, were preſently put into priſon. 
From whence at firſt being brought forth to the People by the Trihunes, they found no 
mercy, becauſe a!l men were ſo much prepolle{sd with the ſtory of the Locrien calamiries. 
But afterward , when they had been ſeveral times produced , the envy of the people was 

rown old and feeble , and their paſſion conſequently abated ; for the very deformity and 
neglected dreſs of Pleminivs, and the memory of Scipio, who was abſent, gained him favour 
among the Commons. Yet hedied in prifon before the People paſled their Sentence upon 
him. Clodirs Licinius in his third Book of the Roman Afﬀeairs, ſays, That this Pleminius ar 
the ſame time when tho/e Games which Africanus , when he was the ſecond time Conſul, ſet forth, 
were celebrated, in purſuance of a Vow that he had formerly made, endeavour in ſeveral places to 
ſet the City on fire, that he might have an occaſion to break priſon and make hu eſcape : but that his 
wicked deſugn being deteited , he was put by order of the Senate into the Dungeon : and that there 
was nothing ſaid of Scipio any where elſe, ſave in the Senate only : where all the Ambaſſadors 
and the Tribunes ſo far extolPd the Navy, the Army and the General, that they induced the Se- 
nate to think, 1t convenient, that Scipio ſhould go over tn9 Africa aſſvon as he could, and to grue 
him leave to chuſe out of thoſe Armies , that were in Sicily, ſuch numbers as he pleag?d ro 70 along 
with him, and to leave whom he thought good as a Guard to that Province. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted by the Romans , the Carthaginians alſo, who nzving XXII, 


ſet up Watch-Towers upon all Promontories, and by inquiring and being terrified at every 
Meſſage that they received, had had a very anxious Winter on't , thought themſelves now 
not a little incouraged to defend Africa, by the Alliance of King Syphax, in confidence of 
whoſe aſliſtance chiefly they believ?d the Roman would come over into their Country. For 
at this time Aſdrubal, the Son of Giſzo, had not only contracted an hoſpitable friendſhip 
with that King (of which 1 told you before) when it happen*d that Scipio and Aſdrubal 
came thicher out of Spar together ; but there was alſo ſome diſcourſe of an Aﬀinity delign- 
ed between them, as though the King was to marry A/drubal's Daughter. A/drubal there- 
fore going to conſummate that affair, and appoint the Wedding-day (for the Damſel was 
now marriagable) aſſoon as he perceiv'd the King to be inflamed with deſire (and indeed 
the Namidians are more inclined to Venery than any other Barbarians) he ſent for the Maid 
from Carthage, and haſtend the Nuptials. At which, among other expreſſions of kindneſs, 
that he might add even a publick League to a private Contract, he made the King and the 
Carthaginians {wear to a mutual Alliance and a faithful Promiſe, Thar all people ſhould be 
equally both friends and enemies to each of them, But Aſdrubal remembring what friendſhip 
Scipio and the King had contracted, as alſo how vain. and mutable the inclinations of the 
Barbarians were , he, fearing , that if Scipio ſhou:d come over into Africa, that Marriage 
would be bit a ſmall obligation, whilſt he now i'aw the Numidian hot upon his new Amour, 
perſwaded him, by the help of the young Ladies endearments too, to ſend Ambaſſadors in- 
£0 Siculy to Scipio, to adviſe him, That he ſhould rely upon his former promiſes , ſo az to come 
over into Africa ; for that he was now obl:ged by Marriage to the Daughter of A\drubal, a C:- 
tizen of Carthage, whom he had now at his houſe, and- to the People of Carthage alſo by a League. 
And to exhort him firſt, that the Romans ſhould make War with the Carthaginians , as they had 
to that day done, a good way from Africa, leſt he might be forced to ingage in their quarrels , and 
refuſing this or that Party, to be of neceſſity on one ſide. If Scip10 would not keep out of Africa, 
but bring his Army to Carthage, that he muſt needs oppoſe him, not only in behalf of Africa, the 
Land in which he and his Wife were born, but alſo upon his Fathers account ,, and for the ſake of 
his own houſhold Goas. : ; : : 

' The Ambaſſadors, being ſent from the King to Scip:o with this Meſſage, came to him at 
Syracuſe, Whereupon Scipio, though he were diſappointed in his great deſigns upon Afri- 


ca, and of his mighty hopes, ſent the Ambaſladors immediately back into Africa , _—_ 
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therefore calling his Soldiers to an Aſſembly, told them, They muſt delay the time no longer , 
but it was high time for him to go over into Africa, having two Kings for his Aſſociates. That 
Maſinifla formerly came himſelf to Lzlius , and complained , that he wa too dilatory : and now, 
that Syphax alſo had ſent Ambaſſadors , admiring , as the other did 5 what ſhould be the reaſon 
of his long tarrying ;, and deſiring, that either he would at laſt bring his Armies over into Africa, 
or, if his mind was altcr*d, let him know it, that he mi;ht othermiſe ſecure himſelf and his King- 
dom. Wherefore having now all things in a ſufficient readineſs, ſince the buſineſs admitted of no 
farther delay, he intended, when he had brought the Navy to Lilybzum, and gotten all his Forces, 
both Horſe and Foot thither , the firſt day that was fit to ſet ſail in, with the permiſſion of the 
Gods, to go for Africa, With that he ſent a Letter to 7, Pomponins, That, if he thought 
fit, he would come to Lilybxum : where they might conſult in common , what Legions chiefly , and 
what number of wn he ſhould carry over into Africa. He likewiſe ſent to all the Sea-coaſt, 
to have all the Ships of burden ſeized, and brought to Lilybxum. When therefore all the Sol- 
diers and Ships, that were in Sicily, were come to Lilybaum, ſo that neither the City was 
able to contain the multitude of men, nor the Ports the Ships, they had all fuch a vehement 
deſire of croſling over into Africa, that they ſeemed not to be Icd to War, but to receive 
the certain rewards of Victory. Eſpecially thoſe that remain'd of the Army , which had 
been at Carne, believ?d that under him, and no other General, they, by ferving the Com- 
monwealth, might put an end to an ignominious Campaigne. Nor did Sc:p:o at all deſpiſe 
that ſort of men :; becauſe he knew, that neither the Battel of Carne was loſt by their ſloth, 
nor were there any fo old Soldiers in all the Roman Army ; they being alſo expert not on- 
ly upon the ſcore of ſeveral Battels which they had fought, but in attacking of Towns alſo. 
The Legions of Canne were the fifth and ſixth which he having dectared that he would take 
over into Africa,he view*d them ſing'iy every man ; and leaving thofe behind that he thought 
unfit to go, he pat others in their places, that he had brought atong with him out of 1raly; 
filling up ſuch Legions to ſuch a complement, that each of them contained 6200 Foot, and 
300 Horſe. He alſo choſe both Horſe and Foot out of the Latine Allies that were in the 
Cannenſian Army. 

How many Men wete tranſported into Africa at that time, creates a great diſpute among 
ſeveral Authors. For in ſome I find they were 1coo0 Foot, and 2200 Horſe : in others, 
16008 Foot, and 1600 Horſe: and in others above half as many more, that is, that 350co 
Foot and Horſe were ſhipt off. But fome again do not ſet down the number; among 
whom, ſince the thing is doubtfut, I wou'd fain be one my ſelf. Celis, as he doth nor 
mention any particular number, fo he makes us believe they were infinite. For he ſaith, that 
the Birds fell down to the ground through the mighty noiſe that the Soldiers made ; and 
that ſuch a vaſt multitude went on board, that it lookt as if there had not one Soul been 
left either in 7raly or Sicily. But Scipio himfe'f took that care upon himſelf, that the Sol- 
diers ſhould go orderly and without tumu't on board the Ships; and C Lelizs, who was 
Admiral, kept the Sailers, who were forced to go before, in the Ships. 2. Pomponing, 
the Prztor, was to fee the Proviſions laden, which were Victuals for forty five days, where- 
of there was enough for fifteen days ready dreſt. When they were all on board, he ſent 
Boats all about to the ſeveral Ships, for the Pilots and Maſters of every Veſlel, with two Sol- 
diers to come into the Forum and receive Orders. Whither when they came, he inquired 
of them, :f ehey had got Water for the Men and Beaſts for ſo many days as they had Corn, To 
which they anſwering, That they had Water enonob for forty five days; he charged the Sol- 
diers, that they ſbould be ſilent, quiet, obedient , and not diſturb the Mariners in the executing 
of their duties. Then he told them, that he himfelf and L. Scipio would ſail with rrenty Ships 
of War un the right Wing, and that in the lift C. Ezlius, the Admiral, ſhould be with M. Por- 
cius Cato (who then was Queſtor) and as many more Men of War , for a Guard-to the Ships 
of burden. That the Men of War ſhould have each of them one Light , and the Ships of burden 
two : but in the Generals Ship a diſtinguiſhins mark of three Lights ſhould be ſer up in the night 
time. He likewiſe gave the Pilots order to make toward the chiet Ports : afhrming, that 
the Country was very fertile, and confequently abounded with all manner of plenty , the 
Barbarians being (as it moſt commonly happens in a fat Soil) effeminare and unfic for War ; 
fo that they might very probably be defeated, before any Succors came from Carthage. Ha- 
ving receiv*d theſe Orders, they were commanded back to their Ships, and the next day, 
with the aſliſtance of the Gods upon a ſignal given them, to weigh Anchor for Africa. 
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Many Roman Navies had formerly ſet out from Sicily, and at that ſame Port; yet not. XX VI. 


only not in that War (nor is that a wonder, becauſe moſt of thoſe Navies went only a fora- 
ging) bur in the former alſo, never was there any Expedition that made ſo great a ſhow. 
Though, if you compare the bigneſs of the Navies, there were two Conſuls and two Armies 
that formerly went over ; in which Navies there were almoſt as many Men of War, as Sci- 
pio had Ships of burden. For beſides fifty long Ships, he carried over his Army in near four 
hundred Ships of burden. But then , not only for that Jraly was before the ſeat of War, 
but alſo by reaſon of the great ſlaughter of ſo many Armies, the Generals being likewiſe at 
the ſame time ſlain, the ſecond War appeared much more ſevere to the Romans than the 
ficſt. Yet Scipio, who was a General ſo renowned, partly for his great and valiant ations, 
and partly by a kind of Fatality deſign*d to augment that Glory which he had in ſo great a 
meaſure already gain*d , had chang?d their minds, by giving out (which no other General 
in that War had done) how he was reſoly?d to go over, to draw -7nibal out of Jraly, and 
to transfer and finiſh che War in Africa. All the Town flock?d to the Port to ſee the ſhow, 
and thoſe not only ſuch as dwelt at Lilybeum , but all the Ambaſladors too from all parts of 
Sicily : who came not only to attend upon Scip:o out of duty , but had followed 24. Pomps- 
nius the Prztor of that Province. Beſides theſe, the Legions that were left in Sicily march- 
ed forth to follow their fellow-Soldiers: nor was the Navy only a rare Spectacle to them 
that ſtood upon the ſhore , but the ſhore alſo, which was ſo throng all round with crowds 
of people, was as ſtrange a ſight to them that were at Sea. 


Aſſocn as it was day , Scipio, from the General's Ship, having by the Cryer commanded XX VII. 


ſilence, made this Prayer : Te Gods and Goddeſſes, ſaid he, who inhabit either the Seaor Land, 
I beg and beſeech you, that whatſoever has been, us, or ſhall be done by my Command, may prove 
of good advantage to me, the People and Commons of Rome, their Alles and all the Latines, who 
ſide with the Roman People and with me , or ſubſcribe to my Command and Condutt by Sea, by 
Land, or upon Rivers. And do you proſper all ſuch ations ; increaſe them daily by your favour ; 
and grant theſe my fellow-Soldiers, when they have conquer*d their Enemies, may come with ſafe- 
ty and vittory, adorwa with ſpoils, and laden with booty in Triumph along with me home again 
ro Rome. Send us Enemies enough to take our revenge of ;, and permit me and the Roman People 
to do thoſe things in the City of Carthage, which the People of Carthage endeavour?d to do againſt 
our City. When he had made an end of this his Prayer, he kill'd a Victim, and according 
to cuſtom, threw the Entrails raw into the Sea; giving a ſignal with a Trumpet for them 
to ſail. Thereupon ſetting out with a freſh gale of Wind, they were preſently out of ſight : 
and in the Afternoon a Milt aroſe, ſo that the Ships could hardly avoid falling foul upon 
one another ; but that the Wind was calmer in the main Sea. The night following the 
ſame darkneſs came upon them again ; though at Sun-riſing it cleared, and the Wind grew 
ſtronger. And now were come within ſight of the Land ; when not long after the Pilot 
or Steerſman to!d Sc;pio, that they were within 5000 paces of Africa : for he ſaw Mercury's 
Promontory : and that if he pleas*d that they ſhould ſteer that way, the whole Navy would 
ſoon be in Harbour. Sc:pio, aſſoon as he got ſight of the Land, beſeeching the Gods, that he 
might ſee Africa to the Commonwealths and his own advantage ,, he order*d them to ſet ſail , and 
make toward any other Port that was below that. Then ſailing with the ſame Wind , abou 
the ſame time, as the day before, the Miſt aroſe and took from them all ſight of Land, an 
the Wind, through the preſſure of the Fog, was allay?d. After which the night alſo put them 
into a greater co:fulion , wherefore they caſt forth their Anchors, leſt either the Ships 
ſhould fall foul upon one another, or run a-ground. Again, when it was day, the ſame 
Wind aroſe, and diſperſing the Fog, diſcover*d all the Coaſt of Africa. Then Scipio in- 
quiring which was the next Promontory , and being told, that it was called Promontorium Pul- 
chrum (or the fair Promontory] I am pleaſed , ſaid he, with the Omen, ſteer your Ships that 
way. Thither therefore did the Navy make, and there all their Forces were landed. | be- 
lieve by the relation of a great many Authors, both Greek and Latine, that their Voyage 
was very ſucceſsful without any terror or tumulrt : only Celizs tells us , That beſides their 
Ships being juſt preſerv?d from ſinking , they underwent all other terrors both from the Heavens 
_ the Seas, yea that their Navy at laſt was carried by a ſtorm from Africa to the Iſland Egi- 
murus : from whence they with much ado recover®d their courſe : and that their Ships being almoſt 
overwhelmd , they got aſhore in a great tumult , without their GeneraPs Order , with Boats and 
without their Arms, like men that had been ſhipwrack'd. 


Having landed their Men, the Romans pitch*d their Camp upon the adjacent hanks. And xx y1m. 


now a dread and fear had ſeiz'd not only Sea-coaſts, at firſt to ſee the Navy, and then after, 
to hear the noiſe that they made at their landing, but even the very Cities too were fright- 
ed. For not only a crowd of men, women and children mixed all together had filled up all 
the rodes, but the Country-people were driving their Cattel too before them, in fuch a 
manner, that you would have thought they had been going immediately to quit the Nation. 
But they pur the Cities into a greater conſternation than what they themielves were in : 
eſpecially Carthave, which was as much concern'd and in almoſt as great an uproar, as if it 
had been juſt taken. For ſince 2. Atlus Regulus, and L. Afanlins were Conſuls, for near 
fifty years together they had not ſeen any — > Except the plundering —_—_ 
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that landed upon the Sea-coaſt for Forage ; and having taken what Fortune threw in their 

way, retired to their Ships again before the Country-people could have the Alarm. By 

that means their flight and fear was then far greater in the City. For, to ſay the truth, 

they had neither any ſtrong Army at home, nor any General to oppoſe them. Aſdrubal, 

the Son of Giſgo, was by much the moſt noted man in all the City for his Birth , Renown, 

Riches, and at that junQure too,for his Affinity to the King, But they remembred, that he had 

been defeated and beaten in Spain by that very Scipio in ſeveral Battels; nor was a General 

any more to compare to him, than their tumultuary Army to that of the Romans. Wherefore, 

as though Scipio had deſign*d immediately to attack their City , they all gave the Alarm ; 

the gates were preſently ſhut, and Soldiers planted upon the Walls, with Watches and 

Sentinels at feveral Poſts, where they kept Guard all the following night. The next day 

500 Horſe, who were ſent as Scouts toward the Sea, to put them in confuſion as they land- 

ed, fell into the Romans hands. For by this time Scipio having ſent his Navy to Vr:ca, was 

got himſelf not far from the Sea, and had ſeized the adjacent Banks, where he had very 

conveniently poſted his Horſe, whom he had ſent a foraging. And they having had a 

Battle with the Carthaginian Cavalry , kilPd ſome few upon the ſpot, but many more as 

they ran away, among whom was the Prefet Hanne, a noble Youth. Mean while Scipio 

did nor only waſte all the Country round about, but rook a rich City alſo, that was hard þy, 

belonging to the Africans, Where beſides other things that were immediately fent on 

board the Merchant-Ships, and carried into Sicily, 8c00 Freemen and Slaves were taken. 

But the arrival of 2afiniſſa, when they began their bulineſs, was very grateiul to the 

Romans ;, who, ſome fay , came with not above 2co Horſe, but moſt with 2000. Now 
ſince he was much the greateſt King of all in his time, and a very great Friend to the Ro- 

mans, I think it worth my while to make a ſmall digreſſion , and ſhew you what variety of 
Fortune he happend to have in the loſs and recovery of his Fathers Kingdom. His Father 
dy'd whillt he was a Soldier for the Carthaginians in Spain ;, whoſe name was Gala. From 
whom the Kingdom fell to Oeſalces, his Brother (for that*s the cuſtom among the Vaum;- 
dians) who was a very old man. Not very long after , Oeſalces alſo dy*d, and the elder of 
his two Sons, whoſe name was Capsſa (the other being yet but a Child) ſucceeded him. 
But ſince Capsſa got the Crown more by the cuſtom of the Country , than any Authority 
or Power that he had among'them ; there aroſe one Mezerrirs, a Perſon of the Royal Blood 
indeed, but come of a Family that were always Enemies to the Kings (though he mightily 
ſtickled for the Soyeraign Power againſt them who at that time had it) who having inſti- 
gated his Country-men, with whom he had a great ſway upon the ſcore of their hatred to 
Kings, pitch*d his Camp in the face of the Sun, and forced the King to come into the field, 
to fight for the Kingdom. In thar Battle Capuſa with many of the Nobility was ſlain , and 
all the Nation of the Haſſyliars became ſubject to Mezernlus. But he refuſed the Name of 
King; and contenting himſelf with the Name of Tutor, Guardian, or Protector only, cal- 
led Lacumaces, a Lad that was then alive, and of the Royal Family, King. He married a 
Noble Lady of Carthage, who was Daughter to AnnibaPs Siſter, and the Dowager of King 
Oc/alces ,, in hopes thereby to make the Carthaginians his Allies : beſides that he ſent Am- 
baſladors and renewed his former friendſhip with King Syphax, preparing all the Auxilia- 
ries he could againſt Maſiniſſa. 

Then Maſiniſſa, hearing of the death of his Uncle, and after that of his Couſin-German, 
went over out of Spain into Mauritania, of which one Bechar was at that time King. Of 
him he humbly deſired and obtained (though he could not for the War, yet) as a Convoy 
in his Journey four thoufand Moors. With them, having a Meſſenger before-hand to his 
Fathers and his own Friends, when he came to the Confines of his Kingdom, almoſt five 
hundred Num:id:ans met him. Then ſending the Moors thence back to their King, accord- 
ing to his promiſe, though the number that met him was ſomewhat leſs than he hoped for ; 
nor enovgh to give him encouragement for the undertaking of ſo great an Enterpriſe : he, 
thinking that by being in aCtion and making a ſtir ,, he might gather ſtrength enough to do 
ſome part of his buſineſs, he happen*d to meet the young King Lacumaces at Thapſm, as he 
was going to Syphax. With that Lacumaces fearful Retinue flying back into the City , Xa- 
ſiniſia at the firſt effefted it, and receiving ſome of the Kings Men by a ſurrender of them- 
ſelyes, kilPd ſome others that made any fort of reſiſtance : but the greateſt part of them 
went with Zacumaces himſelf, amidſt the tumult, to Syphax, whither they had firſt deſignd 
to go. The fame of this little thing ſo proſperouſly atchieved at the beginning of his 
Expedition, turn'd all the Numidians to Maſiniſſa. And thereupon all the oldSoidiers that 
had ferved King Gala, flock*d to him from all parts out of the Country-Towns inviting 
that Youth to-recover his Fathers Kingdom. But Aezernlns was ſomewhat ſuperior to him 
in his number of Men. For he had not only that Army, with which he had conquer*d Ca- 
pſa, but ſome others alſo that came in after the Kings death : beſides that the young King 
Lacnmaces had brought great Auxiliaries from Syphax ; ſo that ezerulns had fifteen thou- 
fand Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe. With whom Maſiniſſa, though he had not near ſo 
great an Army, fought a pitch*d Battle ;, and by the courage of thoſe old Soldiers, toge- 


ther with his own Experience who had been a General brought up in the Roman and Punick 
; Wars, 
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Wars, got the day. The young King fled with his Guardian and a ſmall Band of AMaſeſy> 
/ians into the Confines of Carthage. So Maſinrfſa having recover?d his Fathers Kingdom, 
becauſe he ſaw he muſt yet have a far greater conteſt with Syphax, thought it his beſt courſe 
to reconcile his Couſin-German, and therefore ſent Meſſengers to him , not only to put him 
in hopes, That if he would commit himſelf to Malinil]a*s care, he ſhould be at his Court in as 
much Honour as ever Oeſalces was with Gala : and to promiſe Mezetulus , that , beſides impu- 
nity, he ſhould have all his Goods very faithfully reſtored to him. By which means he brought 
them both over to his Party ; (they being deſirous to have a ſmall competency at home in 
their own Country, rather than be baniſhed) though the Carthaoinians did all they could to 
hinder It. 

It happewd that A/druval was with Syphax 2t that very time when theſe things were 
tranſacted. Who, ſecing the Numidian, thought it did not much concern him , whether 
the Kingdom of the aſſylians were under Lacumaces or Maſiniſſa, told him, He was 
miſtaken , if he thought Maliniſſa would be content with the ſame things that ſatisfied his Father 
Gala, or his Uncle Oeſalces : for there was much more Ffirit and ambition in him, than ever had 
been in any of his Family. That he often in Spain gave wſtances of his Valour (ſo great as are 
rarely ſeen among men) both to his Allies and Enemies : and that SyphaX and the Carthagini- 
ans, if they did not keep that riſing fire under, would be quickly all on a mighty flame, when there 
ws no help for it. That hu ſtrength was now but tender and frail , nor was he yet well ſetled itt 
his Kingdom. At Jaſt by urging and ſpurring him on, with much ado he perſwaded him to 
carry his Army to the Confines of the Maſſylians;, and to pitch his Camp in a certain place, 
concerning which he had had with Gxla many diſputes not only in words, but with weapons 
alſo, as if it had certainly belonged to him : from whence if any one ſhould endeavour to 
diſturb him, (which would be the beſt thing that could happen for his advantage) that he 
would fight them : but if, for fear, they yielded and retired out of thoſe parts, he might 
go into the mid[t of the Kingdom ; and then either the ſaſſyl:ans would ſurrender them- 
ſelyes to him without fighting, or at leaſt would not be able to cope with him. Syphax be- 
ing incited by theſe words, made War upon A1aſinifſa; in which upon the firlt attack 
he quite routed and defeated the Mafſylians. Maſiniſſa with a few Horſemen ran out of 
the Battle into a Mountain, which the Inhabitants call Balb:z : whitber ſome Families with 
their Tents and Cattel (for that is all the Eſtate they have) went after him , whilſt the 
reſt of the A:ſylian Mobile ſubmitted to the Government of Syphax. The Mountain 
which thoſe Fugitives were poſſeſſed of was graflie and fuil of water : by which means be- 
ing 2ood to feed the Cattel, it afforded a ſufficient ſupply of food for the men too, who 
lived upon fleſh and milk Then they at firſt by nightly and ſecret incurſions, but after- 
ward with open robbery infeſted all the Country round about ; waſting the Carthaginian 
Territories more than any other, becauſe there was not only more Booty than among the 
Numidians, but the robbery might be done with more ſecurity alſo. And now they grew 
ſo licentious and inſolent in their excurſions, that they carried the Plunder down to the 
Sea-lide, to ſell it ro the Merchants, who touch at that place for that very reaſon; beſides 
that there were more of the Carthaginians killed and taken, than many times there had been 
ina juſt War The Carthaginians lamented thoſe things before Syphax, whom (being him- 
ſelf inclined) they inſtigated to proſecute the remaining part of the War. But he thought 
it ſcarce became the Dignity of a King to purſue a vagabond Thief among the Mountains. 

Becchar therefore, one of the Kings Prefets , who was an acute and an active man , was 
choſen for that purpoſe. And to him there were allowed 4000 Foot, and 2000 Horle, 
with hopes of mighty rewards, if he brought back 2aſiniſſa?s Head, or took him (bur that 
would be an ineftimable joy) alive. He then attacking them by ſurpriſe , as they itrag- 
gled and wander*d carelelly about the fields, and having ſeparated a vaſt number of Men 
and Cattel from the Garriſon where their Soldiers lay , forced Maſiniſſa himſelf with ſome 
others into the top of the Mountain. From whence, having now almolt made an end of the 
War, he ſent not only a Booty of Cattel and Men, that he rook, to the King, but ſome of 
the Forces alſo back, as having more than the remains of that War required for the fhiniſh- 
ing of it : and tnen with not above five hundred Foot, and two hundred Horſe, purſuing 
Maſiniſſa from the Mountains , ſhut him up in a narrow Valley, and ſet a Guard upon the 
ſeveral Avenues on both ſides. By which means there was a great (laughter of the Maſſy- 
lians then made : but Maſiniſſa wich not above fifry Horſe, got away from thole that fol- 
low?d him through the by-paſſages and ſecret windings of the Mountain. Yet Bocchar kept 
at his heel$ : and having overtaken him in the open Plains , near the Cicy Clupea, ſo cir- 
cumvented him, that he killed every one of his Soldiers, excepting tour Horſemen : with 
whom Maſiniſſa, though himlelf alſo wounded, eſcaped, in the tumult , out of his hands. 
Howbeit they were ſtill in ſight, and a Party of Horſe diſperſed over all the Plain, (ſome 
one way , and ſome another , the round about way to meet them) purſued the five Ene- 
mies : till at laſt they ran into a great River (for they did not boggle to leap their Horſes 
into it, when they were in ſuch a fright) by the violence whereof being carried away out 
of the Numidians reach, two of them were ſuck*d in by a rapid Whirlpool before the Enz- 
mies face, and Maſiniſſa himſelf thought to be drowned : but the two others and he got 
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out among the Oſjers that grew on the other ſide. There Bocchar ſtopt his purſuit of 
them ; becauſe he neither dared to venture into the River, nor thought there was any one 
left for him now to follow. Thence therefore he returnd to the King with a falſe ſtory, 
that 2a/rmiſſa was drown?d : whereupon there were Meſſengers diſpatch*d to Carthage to 
carry the joyful News; yea all Africa, being filled with the rumor of Maſinifſa's death, 
was varioufly affected with it. In the mean time Maſiniſſa, whilſt he lay in a private Cave 
and with Herbs was curing his wound, lived for ſome days by the robberies of his two 
Troopers. But aſſoon as ever the ſcar began to come over it, and it feemed to he in a 
condition to endure the throwing of a Dart or Javelin, he went again with wondrous au- 


dacity to try to recover his Kingdom ; and though by the way he had gotten together not 


above forty Horſe, yet when he came into the afſylian Dominions,, he told them openly 
who he was; he cauſed ſuch a commotion, not only through the former kindneſs that they 
bore to him , but by reaſon of this unexpected joyful accident ( that they ſhonld fee him 
ſafe and ſound, whom they believed was long before dead) that within a few days ſix thou- 
ſand Footmen in Arms, and four thouſand Horſemen came in to him ;, fo ther he was now 
not only in poſſeſſion of his Fathers Kingdom , hurt alio able ro plunder the Nations that 
were Allies of the Carthaginians, and lay waſte the 2aſeſylian Confines, which was the 
Kingdom of Syphax. By that means Syphax being provoked to make War againit him, he 
ſate down between Circha and Hippo in the rops of the Mountains which lye very convent- 
ent upon all occaſions. 

Syphax therefore thinking that a thing of greater concern, than that he ſhould leave the 
doing of it to his Officers, ſent part of his Army with a young Man, his Son, called Yer- 
mina, whom he ordered to wheel abour, and whilſt he himſelf oppoſed the Enemy before. to 
ſet upon them in the Reer. Yermina therefore-going in the night, as being to arrack them 
by ſurpriſe, Syphax decamped in the day time publickly , becaule he reſolved to engage 
them in a pitch*d Battle. And when the time was come, in which he thought thoſe that he 
ſent about were arrived where they ſhould be, he alſo, marching up a ſmall! Afcent toward 
the Enemy, in confidence of his numbers, and the Ambuſcade that he had planted behind, 
led his Men up the Mountain. Maſmiſſa likewiſe, relying upon the place, becauſe it was 
much more commodious for him to fight in, drew out his own Men. Thereupon there was 
a ſharp conflict, and for a long time very dubious, the place and his Soldiers courage gi- 
ving that aſliſtance to Maſiniſſa, which Syphax received from his multitude, rhat was far the 
greater. And then that multitude being divided, ſome preſſing hard upon the Front , ard 
others having planted themſelves about the Reer , gave Syphax all aſſuraice that could be 
of a Victory : for there was no way for 2:ſi:ſſa*'s Men ſo much as to eſcape, they were 
ſo environed both before and behind. Wherefore the reſt, both Horſe and Foot , being 
almoſt all ſlain or taken, Maſiniſſa order?d two hundred Horſemen that were about him, 
and divided by Troops into three parts, to break forth, having aſſigned them a place be- 
fore-hand , where they ſhould rendezvous after their flight. Then he himſelf made his 
eſcape through the midſt of the Enemy, tothe place that he intended: but two of the Troops 
were ſtopt by the way ; the one of them for fear of ſurrendring themſelves to the Foe, whilſt 
the other, being more reſolute to make reſiltance, was ſhot and cut to pieces. In the mean 
time Maſiniſſa eluding Yermina, though juſt at his heels, by turning and winding to and 
fro ſeveral ways , at laſt ſo tired him , that deſpairing to overtake him, he was forced to 
quit the purſuit. By which means Maſiniſſa came with 80 Horſe to the leſſer Syrrs ; where 
he lived between the Punick Sea-ports and the Country of the Garamazres,all the time till the 
the arrivai of C. Lelizs and the Roman Navy in Africa. This makes me believe alſo that 
Maſiniſſa came afterward to Scipio with a ſmall, rather than a great ſupply of Horſe : for 
that great number was ſuitable indeed to him, when he was in his Kingdom ; but this leſſer 
Force is more agreeable to the condition of a perſon in baniſhmentr. 

The Carthaginians having loſt a Wing of Horſe, together with the Colonel of it, but 
raiſed more Horſemen by a new Levy, made Hanno Son of Amilcar Commander of them. 
Then they ſent frequent Letters to Aſdrubal and Syphax, with Meſſengers, and at laſt Am- 
baſladors alſo to have them come to aſliſt them : b:d4ding Aſdrubal make haſte to aid his 
Country, that was now beſet almoſt quite round : and begging of Syphax ., that he would ſuccour 
Carthage ard all Africa in general. At that time Sc:pio had his Camp at Urica, about a 
thouſand paces from the City ; it being removed from the Sea-ſide, where for a few days 
it was, and joyned the Navy. Hanno, who.had not Horſemen near enough, not only to 
provoke the Enemy, but not ſo much as to defend the Country from being plunder?d, made 
it his firſt buſineſs to raiſe Men, and increaſe the number of his Horſe. In which affair, 
though he did not ſlight the Levies of other Nations ,; yet he hired Numidians before any 
others, becauſe they are by far the beſt Horſemen in all Africa. And now he had got four 
thouſand Horſe, at what time he took the City of Salera, which was about fifteen thouſand 
paces from the Roman Camp. Which when Sc:p:o heard , and , That the Numidian Horſe 
kept their Summer-Campaigne in houſes ; he replied, Let them be ever more ſtill, if they will, 
as long as they have ſuch a General, And therefore thinking that he ought the leſs to be 


idle, by how much the more ſlothful they were ; he order'd Maſiniſſa , whom be /ent __ 
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with the Horſe, to ride up to the Gates ,, and challenge the Enemy to Battle : and when all the 
multitude of them were come forth, ſo that the ſhock, of the Fight was not eaſily to be endured, 
that he ſhould give back, by little and little ;, for he would come up in the time of the diſpute. Then 
having ſtay?d to long, as he thought time enough for Maſiniſſa, who was gone before, to 
get the Enemy out, he followed with the Roman Horſe, and marched without being dif- 
covered, becauſe the Hills that were opportunely ſituate about the turnings of the Roads, 
concealed his paſſage. In the mean tine Maſiniſſa, as they had agreed, ſometimes as if 


he would ſcare them, and ſometimes as though he feared them, either rode up to the very 


Gates, or by retiring (which lookt ſo like fear in him, that it made the Foe the more da- 
ring) tempted them to come forth and raſhly purſue them. But they were not yet come 
all forth, ere the General was very much tired upon ſeveral accounts , that is to ſay, 
with forcing ſome that were drunk and drowſte, to handle their Arms, and bridle their 
Horſes; and hindring others, that they ſhould not run out at the Gates in a confuſion and 
without their Tnligns. Firſt then 2/aſintſſa received them as they went out all in an hur- 
ry : bur ſtraightway more, following atter very thick , made the Battle equal ; till at 
length when a: the Horſe was now come up and ingaged, they could no longer be endured. 
Notwithſtanding that , 4afiniſſa did not turn and run away , but by retreating gradually 
ſo long withſtood the ſhock, till he had drawn them on to the Hills that covered the Ro- 
man Horſe. Who riſing out of that place, with entire ſtrength and freſh Horſes, incloſed 
Hanno aud the Africans, who were tired with fighting and purſuing, and Aſa%niſſa turn- 
ing his Horſe, all on a ſudden came back into the Battle. Abour a thouſand that were 
in the Van, being not able with any eaſe to retreat, were with their General Fanno envi- 
roned and killed. The reſt who were frighted moſt of all at the loſs of their General, 
flying away as faſt as they could, were for three thouſand paces purſued by the Conquerors, 
and about two thouſand Horſemen of them either taken or ſlain. Among whom it was 
well known, that there were no leſs than two hundred Carthaginian Horſe, ſome of which 
were very remarkable both for their riches and birth. 

About the ſame day that this was done, the Ships that had conveyed the Booty into S:- 
cily returned with freſh proviſions : as if they had foreboded, thar they were come to take 
in ſuch another Cargo. All others do not agree, that two Carthaginian Generals of the 
ſame Name were killed in two Engagements of Horſemen : for fear, I ſuppoſe, leſt the 
ſame thing being twice related , ſhould deceive the Reader; for Celius indeed and Yalerins 
ſay that Eanno was taken. Scipro preſented the Officers and Troopers as every man had 
behaved himſelf, and eſpecially Maſiniſſa, with extraordinary Gifts : and having put a 
ſtrong Garriſon into Salera, he marched away with the reſt of the Army ; not only plun- 
dering the Co:ntry which way ſoever he went, but alſo taking ſome Cities and ſmall 
Towns. By which means having diffuſed the terrour of the War into all parts far and 
near, the ſeventh day after he fet forth , he returned to his Camp with a vaſt number of 
Men, Cattel, andall kind of Booty : and from thence again ſent away ſeveral Ships laden 
with the ſpoils of the Enemy. Then ceaſing to make any little Expeditions, or to plun- 
der the Country , he turned all the force of the War toward the taking of Urica : ſuppo- 
{ing , that if he had once taken that City, it would be a convenient ſeat for him to perfect 
all bis other deſigns in. In order whereunto he drew up not only his Nayal Forces on that 
fide of the City that lies to the Sea, but his Land-Army alſo, from an Hill chat ſtands juſt 
over the very Walls of it. He had brought all Inſtruments and Engines of War along with 
him, or had them ſent with the other proviſions out of S:cily : beſides that, there were new 
oiies then made in the Armory by a great many Workmen,, whom he had ſhut up there for 
that end and purpoſe. The Ur:cans repoſed all their hopes in the people of Carthage, and 
the C:rthaginians in Aſdrubal , ſo that he could but bring Syphax over to his Party ; but all 
thizgs moved much flower than they (who wanted affiſtance) could have wiſhed. Aſdru- 
bal having raiſed by a moſt induſtrious Levy to the number of thirty thouſand Foot, and 
three thouſand Horſe, yer durſt not remove his Camp any nearer to the Enemy before Sy- 
phax came. Syprarx brought with him fifry thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe; and 
immediately decamping from Carthage, fate down not far from Vrica and the Roman In- 
trenchments. And their arrival did this kindneſs at leaſt, chat whereas Scipio had tryed 
all he could for almoſt forty days to take UVrica (but all in vain) ir forced them to quit 
their fruſtrate enterpriſe. For now the Winter was at hand : wherefore he fortified his 
Winter-Camp in a certain Promontory , which joyning to the Continent by a ſmall neck 
of Land, runs out for ſome ſpace inro the Sea. With the ſame Bulwark alſo he incompaſſed 
the Naval Camp too : and having placed the Legions in the middle of the Hill , the Ships 
(being got aſhore) and the Naval Allies kept on the Norch fide, whilſt the Horſe took 


up the Southern Vale which wrought to the other ſhore. 


XXXV. 


Theſe things were done in Africa till the latter end of Autumn, Then, beſides the Corn XXX VI. 


that was conveyed thither from all parts of the Country, as Plunder, and the other ſtores 
brought out of Sicily and Traly, Cn. Oftaviws, the Propretor, came out of Sardinia from 
T. Claudius, the Prztor, who governed that Province, with a yalt quantity of Corn ; with 


which not only the Barns that were already made , but others alſo, then new built _ 
led. 
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filled. But the Army wanted cloaths: and therefore Ottavim was imploy*d to talk with | 


the Prztor, and ſce if any thing might be gotten and ſent out of that Province. Nor was 
that bulineſs long a doing : for a thouſand two hundred Toge [z. e. Gowns] with twelve 
thouſand Tunicks were ſent them in a ſhort time. The ſame Summer that theſe things 
were done in Africa, P. Sempronins, the Conſul, who had the Brutr:: for his Province, inga- 
ged with Annibal in a Skirmiſh, or tumultuary Battle near Croroy upon the Road as he 
marched along. But they fought in Crowds rather than in Battalia : where the Romans 
being beaten, in a Tumult rather than a Fight, loit a thouſand two hundred of the Con- 
ſuls Army, and then returned in a conſternation to their Camp. But the Enemy durlſt not 
attack them there : ſo the Conſul in the dead time of the next night marching thence, and 
having ſent a Meſſenger before to P. Liciniws, the Proconſul, to approach with his Legions, 
he united the Forces. So two Generals and two Armies returned to Arnibal; nor did they 
make the leaſt delay to fight on cither fide, the Conſu!s Forces being now doubled, and the 
Carthaginian animated by his late Victory. Sempronizs placed his Legions in the Front, 
and Liciniw?s were put in the Reer. The Conſul ar the beginning of the Fight vowed to 
dedicate a Temple to the Goddeſs called Fortuna Primigenia [.e. Fortune that has no Oci- 
ginal from any thing elſe] if that day he chanced to vanquith the Enemy ; 8nd that Vow 
was attended with a ſucceſsful Event : for the Carthaginians being routed and put to flight, 
there were above four thouſand men lain, beſides little leſs than three hundred that were 

aken alive, with forty Horſes and eleven military Enſigns. Aznibal being diſmayed at 
this misfortune, led his Army away to Croton. At the ſame time A. Cornelins, the Conſul, 
in the other part of /raly, kept Erri.ria in awe not ſo much by his Arms, as by the terror of 
his judicial Proceedings ; though it were almoſt wholly inclined to Aago, and through 
him to the hopes of innovation. For he managed that affair, by order of the Senate,  with- 
out any ſeverity and reſpect of perſons : 2nd many Nobiemen of Erruria, who either them- 
ſelves had gone, or ſent to ago concerning the Revolt of that Country , were firſt con- 
demned, being then preſent ; but afterward through ſhame for what they had done, going 
into voluntary baniſhment of themſelyes, and being in their abſence again condemned, 
they, having withdrawn their bodies, left their gocds only , which might be confiſcated, 
as a commutation for their puniſhment. 

Whilſt the Conſuls were about theſe affairs in ſeveral Countries, in the mean time the 
Cenſors, 2. Livin and C. Clandins called over the Senate, and again reviewed them. Of 
whom Fabins Maximus was a ſecond time Princeps, z.e. choſen Chief; and ſeven were ta- 
ken notice of more than ordinzry, though ne're an one that had fate ina curule Chair. 
They carneſtly and with the greateſt care imaginable exacted the repairs of Holy places. 
They made a ſtreet from the Forum Boarium,, or Bealt-market, to the Temple of Yen, 
and about the For: publici ['z. e. publick Shops] ordering the Temple of the Afater 'Uagna 
[or great Mother, 7. e. the Earth] to be built in the Palace. They alſo raiſed a new Tax 
out of the Salt ; which being formerly ſold for a Sextans both at Rome and all over Jraly, 
was continued for the ſame price at Reme , but higher rated in the leſſer Cities and Bur- 
roughs, and of a different price in ſome other places. That Tax the people eaſily imagi- 
ned was a device of 2. Livinsgs (one of the Cenſors) who was angry at:the people, for 
that he had formerly been condemned by an unjult Judgment ; belides, that they fanſied 
that in the price of Sait the Tribes, by whoſe means he was condemned, were higheſt rated. 
Thence was he ſirnamed Livims Salinator [4.e. Livy the Salter. J The Survey was ſet up 
ſomewhat the later, becauſe the Cenſors ſent certain perſons about all the Provinces to 
bring them word how many Soldiers and Citizens there were in all the Roman Armies. 
After which the Poll amounted with them to two hundred fixty five thouſand men. C. 
Claudins Nero ſet up this Luſtrum [or Survey of the People. } Then they took rhe Poll of 
the twelve Colonies (a thing never done before) by information of the Cenſors ; that they 
might have prblick Regiſters of what numbers of Soldiers and what ſtocks of Money they 
had. Then they ſurveyed the Knights, and both the Cenfors happend at that time to 
have each a publick Horſe. When therefore they came to the Tribe called T ribs Pollia, 


1n which 27. Livins?s Name was, and the Cryer boggled to cite the Cenſor himſelf, Nero 


bad him, Cite 27. Livizs ; and whether out of 2n 0:d grudge, or a vain, unſea'onable pride 
that he then took in ſhewing his ſeverity , He commanded M. Livius, becauſe he had beer 
condemned by the Judgment of the People, te ſell his Horſe. So M. Livins on the other hand, 
when they came to the Tribe called, Tribzs NVarmenſis and his Collegues, ordered C. Clau- 
dius alſo to fell his Horſe, for two reaſons ; the one , becauſe he had born falſe witneſs againſt 
kim ;, and the other , that he was not heartily reconciled to him. By this means there was a 
very ungentile conteſt between them, who ſhould moſt ſully the others reputation, though 
hy the loſs of his own. At the end of his Cenſorſhip, when C. Claudins had ſworn to the 
Laws, and was gone up into the Treaſury , among the Names of ſuch as he left only tri- 
butary to the publick (and otherwiſe totally disfranchiſed) he gave his Collegue a Name. 
Then A. Ltivirs came into the Treaſury, and, except the Tribe called Tribzs Mecta, which 
had neither condemned him, nor made either Conſul or Cenſor after he was condemned, 
left all the Roman People , conſiſting of thirty four Tribes , disfranchiſed : becauſe not only that 

they 
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they had condemned him, thongh innocent ;, but being condemned ,, had made him Conſul and Cen- 
for + nor could they deny, either that they had offended once in their Tudgment , or twice in theiy 
Aſſemblies, That among the thirty four Tribes C. Claudius alſo ſhould be dis franchiſed. And 
if he had any precedent for making the ſame per ſon twice disfranchijed, he would leave C. Claudius 
particularly by name among theſt that were ſo puniſhed. This conteſt of the Cenfſors to re- 
proach each other was very unbecoming : bur their chaltifing the peoples inconſtancy was 
worthy of the Cenſorian gravity of thoſe times. By this means the Cenfors falling under 
envy, Cn. Bebixs, ſuppoſing that he had a gaod occaſion to raiſe himſelf by their ruines, 
he as Tribune of the People, aſſigned them both ſuch a day for their Tryal. But that mat- 
ter was by conſent of the Senate {et aſide, leſt the Ceuſorſbip in time to come might be ob- 
noxious to the popular breath. 


The ſame Summer Clampetia, a Town in the Country of the Zrutrzii , being taken by the xxxv111. 


Conſul by ſtorm, Conſentia and Parndoſia, with other meaner Towns, came and made a vo- 
luntary ſnrrender. And when the time of the Aſſembly was now at hand, they thought fir 
rather to ſend for Cornelizs out of Erruria, where there was no War, to Rome : and he made 
Cn. Servilizs Cepio, with C. Servilis Geminus, Confuls. Then the Pretorian Aſſembly was 
held : wherein were choſen P. Cornelins Lentulus,” P. Quintilins Varus, P. eElins Patus, and 
P. Villius Tappulas : the lalt two of which were created Prztors, though they were at that 
time Xdiles of the People. The Conſul having ended, the Aſſembly returned into Erruria 
to the Army. Some of the Prieſts died that year, and in their places were put Tb. Veru- 
rius Philo High-Prieſt of Mars, who was created and inaugurated into the place of 2. «A&- 
mulius Regiltus, who died the year before : and in the room of 24. Pomponius Matho the Au- 
gur and Decemvir were created , 2. Aurelius Cotta, as Decemvir, and Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, as Augur, though he were but a very Youth , which was a thing mighty extraor- 
dinary in the conferring of the Prieſthoods. That year there was a golden Chariot ſet up 
in the Capitol by the curule or. chief Xdiles, C. Livixs and A. Servilins Geminus : and the 
Roman Games were performed two days together, as the Plebeian ones alſo were by the 
Xdiles, P. e/Elius and P. Yillius : belides that there was a Fealt called Epalum Fours [or 
Fupiters Feaſt] upon account of thoſe Games. 
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6, 6. In Africa Scipio overcame the Carthaginians , Syphax, Kzng of Numidia, and Aſdrubal 7n ſeveral Batt! es, by the 
aſſitance of Mafiniſla, took two Camps belonging to the Enemy, in which 40000 Men were cut off by Fire and Sword. 
12, He toob Syphax by means of C. Lzlius and Maſiniſſa. 13, 14, 15. Mafiniſſa fell preſently in Love with So- 
phonisba the Wife of Syphax , and Daughter of Aſdrubal, who was at the ſame time taken, and married her : for 
which being reoubed by Scipio, he ſent ber poyſon which ſhe drank and died. 20, 25. It came to paſs through Sci- 
pio's many Viftorzes, that the Carthaginians being driven to deſpair, called Annibal back out of Iraly for a Guard to the 
publick Safety 3o, &c. And he departing out of Italy in the ſixteenth year , croſſed over znto Africa , where be en- 
deauoured by Parley to make a Peace with Scipio. 35. But being that they could not agree upon the Terms of it, he 
was conquered in a pitch'd Battle. 37. The Carthaginians hal a Pe ace granted to them upon their Petition. Annibal 
lai violent haxds upon Giſgo as hz was diſſwading the People from Peace z and then excuſing the temerity of that 
ation, himſelf flood up and excited them to the ſame. Mago , who was wounded in the War that he had with the 
Romans 7" the Country of the [nſubrians, as he came back for Africa, upon a Summons that he by certain Ambaſſadors ſent 
ro him, dyed of his wound. Maſinifſa had his Kingdom reſtored to him. Scipio returning into the City , made a no- 
ble and a fplen1id Triumph, which Q. Terentius Culleo, a Senator, followed:, with a Cap upon his Head [as though 
he had been by Scipio redeemed from ſervitude) Scipio Africanus (who whether through the favour of the Soldiers, 
or the love of the People, be were firft ſo ſurnamed, is uncertain) was certainly the firſt General that ever was enno« 
bl:4 with the Name of a whole Nation vanquiſhed by bimſelf. 


of the Punick War) having made report to the Senate concerning the War and w, C. 
the Provinces, the Senate thought fit , that the Conſuls ſhould either agree among 5 47. 


$ N. Servilius Cepio and C, Servilins Geminus, who were Conſuls (in the ſixteenth year 1, 


themſelves, or caſt Lots, which of them ſhould have the Province of the Zrureis againſt 
Annibal, with Erruria and Liouria, That he, to whole Lot the Bratz: fell, ſhould have 
the Army of the Conſul, P. Sempronins, P. Sempronius (for he aiſo was continued in Com- 
miſſion as Proconſul a year longer) ſhould ſucceed P Liciniws ; and he come back to Rome ; 
who was alſo accounted an excellent Warrior, beſides his other accompliſhments, in which 
no Citizen ar that time out-did him, he having all humane good things amaſſed together, 
that either Nature or Fortune could ſupply. He likewiſe was of a Noble Family and rich, 
beſides that he was very handſom and ſtrong. He was alſo reckoned very eloquent z. whe- 
ther he were to plead a Cauſe, or upon any occaſion , either in the Senate , or before the 
People, were to perſwade or diſſwade the Audience ; being moreover well skilPd in the 


Fus Pontificixm (the Law concerning Religion} but above all , his warlike are 
qualifie 
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qualified him for the Conſulate. What was decreed to be done touching one Army in the 
Country of the Bruttis , the ſame was alſo ordered as to the Army in Errauria and Liguria, 
M. Cornelius was commanded to deliver the Army to the new Conſul ; and himſelf had the 
Province of Gaul continued to him together with thoſe Legions, which the Pretor L. Scr:- 
bonins had had the year before. Then they caſt Lots for the Provinces ; the Brut: falling 
to Cepio, and Erruria to Servilius Geminus. Aﬀeer that the Pretors took their chances , 
and of them Peru eElins had the City, Cn. Lentulns Sardinia, P. Villins Sicily ,, and Quinti- 
lius Varus Ariminum with the two Legions, that had been under Lucretinus Spurtus. Lucre- 
rius alſo was continued in Commiſſion, to rebuild the Town of Genus, that had been demo- 
liſhed by dago the Carthaginian. P. Scipio likewiſe, not in reſpect to the preſent juncture, 
but what he was then about, was to cantinue ſtill in Commiſſion, till he had made an end 
of the War in Africa ;, and a Supplication order'd to be publickly made, That his going 
over into the Province of Africa might prove of good conſequence to the Roman People, the Gene- 
ral himſelf and all bis Army. 

Three thouſand Soldiers were ſent over into S:cily, and becauſe, what ſtrength that Pro- 
vince had, was all carried over into Africa, leſt any Navy ſhould come out of Africa, they 
order?d the Sea-coaſt of Sicily to be guarded by forty Ships. Yullixs brought thirteen new 
Ships with him into Szc:ly , where the other old ones were refitted up again. Of which 
Navy 4. Pomponius , who the year before was Prztor , being ( continued in Commiſſion 
and) made Admiral, man*d the Ships with freſh Soldiers that came ot of Jraly. The 
like number of Ships did the Senate decree for Gr. Oftavinus, who was another P1ztor of the 


. precedent year, with the ſame Power and Authority to defend the Coaſt of Sardinia. Len- 


e#lus, the Prztor, was commanded to put two thouſand Men on board the Ships : and the 
Coalt of Italy (becauſe it was uncertain which way the Carthaginians would ſend their Fleet 
(bur, to be fe , they would fall upon any part that they ſaw unguarded) was committed 
to the care of 2. Porcius, a Prztor of the year laſt paſt, with the ſame number of Ships. 
The Conſuls raiſed 3000 Soldiers for that Fleet by order of Senate, belides two City- Le- 
gions for the accidental neceſſities of the War. The Spains with the ſame Armies and 
Commiſſions were allotted to the old Generals, Lertlus and L. Manlins Acidinus, The 
Roman affairs that year were managed with 20 Legions in all, and 160 long Ships. The 
Prztors were order'd to go into their reſpective Provinces; and the Conſuls commanded, 
That before they went from the City, they ſhould ſet forth the Ludi magni [or great Games] which 
T. Manlius Torquatus, when D:i&ator, had vowed to perform in five year after that time, if 
the Republick, continued in the ſame ſlate, Then Prodigies, of which relations were broughr 
from ſeveral places , created new ſuperſtitions ia the minds of the people. Crows were 
believed in the Capitol to have not only gnawed Gold to pieces with their bills, but even 
to haye eaten it. The Mice at Antium gnawed a Crown of Gold. About Capua a mighty 
ſwarm of Graſhoppers filled all the Country, ſo that people could not deviſe whence they 
ſhould come. An Horſe-Colt was foaled at Reate which had five feet, and at Anagnia there 
were fires firſt ſcatter*d, as it were, all over the Sky , but afterward a great blage in the 
Heavens. At Fruſinone a Bow encompaſſed the Sun with a ſmall line; but foon after a 


' greater Sun ſeemed with its orbit on the outſide to incloſe that very Circle. At Arpinum 


the Earth, in a Champaigne p'ace, fell in and made a large hollow As one of the Conſuls 


' was a ſacrificing the firſt Vitim, the head or tip was wanting in the Liver. Thoſe Prodi- 


gies were taken care of by offering up of greater Sacrifices ; and the Colledge of Prieſts di- 
rected what Gods they ſhould offer them unto. 

Thoſe things being over, the Conſuls and Pretors went to their ſeyeral Provinces : but 
all had an eye to Africa (as if they had each of them had the particular care of it) either 
becauſe they believed, that the main ſtreſs of the War lay there or to gratifie Scipio, upon 
whom all the eyes of the City were at that time turned. Wherefore not only from Sar- 
dinia ( as | faid before) but from Sicily and Spain too, there were tranſported thither 
Cloaths, and Corn, and Arms alſo out of Sicily, with all other forts of Proviſions. Nor 
did Sc:ipro remit the works of War at any time all the Winter long , but had his hands al- 


- ways full of buſineſs. He beſieged Utica; his Camp being in ſight of Aſdrubal. The Car- 
 thaginians had launch'd their Ships, and had all their Fleet in a readineſs to intercept the 


Roman Proviſions. Amidſt all theſe affairs he had not negleCted even the means to recon- 
cile Syphax ;, if perchance the Honey-Moons were now over between him and his Wife. 
But from Syphax there was more reaſon to believe that he would have Terms of Peace which 
the Carthaginians offered him , that the Romans ſhould depart out of Africa, and the Car- 
thaginians out of /raly, than, if they fought , there was any hopes of his revolting. All 
this affair was, I ſuppoſe, tranſafted more by Meſſengers (and ſo moſt Authors ſay) than 
by Syphax himſelf, though Artias Yalerins tells us he came in perſon into the Roman Camp. 
The Roman General at firſt would ſcarce hearken to thoſe Conditions; though after- 
ward, to gain an opportunity for his Men to go into the Enemies Camp, he was more 
calm in his refuſal , and gave them ſome hopes , that, by treating abour ir to and fro for 
ſome time, they might at laſt agreethe matter. The Winter-quarters of the Carthaginians 


being built of materials which they gathered in an hurry out of the fields , were almoſt 
wholly 
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wholly built of wood. The Numidians eſpecially kept in Hutts, for the moſt part, made 
of Reeds and Sedge, all about the fields without any order , and ſome of them that took up 
their itations without any Command from their Officers, lay even without the Trench and 
Bulwark. Theſe circumſtances being told to Scipio, gave him hopes that he might have 
occaſion to burn the Enemies Camp. 

He therefore ſent, along with the Ambaſſadors that went to Syphax, certain Centurions IV. 
that were the firſt Leaders in each part of the Army , men of known courage and skill, in 
the habit of Servants or Knapſack-Boys ; who, whilſt the Ambaſſadors were at the Parley, - 
might ſtraggle about the Camp ſeveral ways, to obſerve all the Ayenues and Paſſes, with 
the ſituation and form not only of the Camp in general, but of each parcicular Quarter, as 
well where the Carthaginians as where the Numidians lay , and what diſtance there was be- 
tween A/drubals Camp and that of the King : and likewiſe to find out by the manner of 
their Guards and Watches, whether they were more eaſe to be attack*d by night or by day. 
And then amidit their frequent conferences there were ſometimes one part, and anon ano- 
ther of them ſent, that by a greater number all things might be the better underſtood. 
When the thing having been ſeveral times diſcourſcd of, had given more hopes every day 
than other, both to Syphax and the Carthaginians too, of a Peace by his means ; the Roman 
Amballadors ſaid, Thcy durſt not return to their General, unleſs they had a poſitive anſwer. And 
therefore they deſired him, that either he would reſolve upon what he had declared , or conſult 
Aſdrubal and the Carthaginians , if he thouzhr fit : for it was high time either to conclude of 
a Peace , or begin the War as faſt a; they could. But whilſt Syphax conſulted A/drubal, and 
he the Carthaginians, not only the Spies had time enough to view all parts of the Camp, 
but Scip:o alſo, to prepare ſuch things as were conducive to his purpoſe : and from the diſ- 
courſe and hopes which they had of a Peace, a neglect (as it uſually does) aroſe amon 
the Carthagimians and Numidians , cf taking care, that no Hoſtility were offer*d to them 
inthe mean time. Art lait their anſwer was brought back, ſome things (becauſe the Romar 
ſeemed very earneſt for a Peace) being put too hard upon them in reſpect of that preſent 
juncture ; which gave Scipio a good opportunity, according to his own hearts deſire, to 
break off the Truce. And therefore the next day , when he had told the Kings Meſſenger, 
that he would propoſe it to a Council of War, he gave him this anſwer ; That he himſelf 
was the only per ſon that in vain contended for it, no one man elſe being for a Peace. Wherefore he 
might tell the King, that he could not hope for Peace with the Romans upon any other Terms, than 
by leaving the Carthaginians. He therefore broke off the Truce, that he might freely and 
with Honour execute his deſigns: and launching his Ships (it being now the beginning of 
| the Spring) he put all ſorts of Inſtruments and Engines of War on board them, as though 
he would have attack'd Utica from off the Sea.. He ſent two thouſand Men to take poſle(- 
ſion of that Hill, which he had formerly been poſted upon , aboye Urica; for fear, leſt 
when he went himſelf againſt Syphax and A/drubal, any Sally might be made out of the 
Town, and his Camp, left with a ſlight Guard, thereby attack'd. 

Thele things being prepared, he called a Council, and bade the Spies declare what they F, 
had diſcovered, as likewiſe aſiniſſa, who knew all the Enemies methods; propoſing at 
laſt himſelf, what he deſigned againſt the next night. Then he gave Order to the Tri- 
bunes, that when his Tent was cleared, and they had given the ſignal, immediately to draw 
the Legions out of the Camp. As he commanded , the Enſigns began to move out of the 
Camp a little before Sun-ſetring ; and being almoſt till the firſt Watch a ſetting their Men 
in Array, they about midnight ( for it was ſeven thouſand paces off) came at an ealie 
rate to the Enemies Camp. There Scipio gave Lelins one part of the Forces, together with 
Maſiniſſa and the Numidians ; commanding them to attack Syphax*s Camp , and to throw 
fire into it. After which taking Lelius and Zaſmiſſa apart from one another , he conju- 
red them , That they would ſupply by their diligence and care what foreſight the night took_ from 
q them. That he himſelf would attack Aſdrubal and the Punick, Camp : but he would not begin 
before he ſaw the fire in that of the King, Nor was that matter long deferred. For aſſoon as 
the fire was thrown and took in the next Hutts, he preſently fell upon all the neareſt parts, 
and from thence going on to the reſt, diſperſed himſelf through all the Camp. Thereup- 
on aroſe a great conſternation among the Enemies, as it muſt needs do, when in the night 
they ſaw ſo great a conflagration. But they thinking it to be an accidental, not an hoſtile, 
or 4 warlike fire, ran out unarmed to quench it, and fell into the hands of the Soldiers, 
eſpecially thoſe Numidians, whom 214finifſa had planted in ſeveral convenient paſles , ac- 
carding to his knowledge of the Kings Camp. The flame devoured many of them as they 
lay afleep : whilſt as many more, who ran away headlong one over another to make their 
eſcape, were trodden to pieces in the narrow Avenues of the Gates. 

When the Watchmen or Sentinels of the Carthaginians (who were the firſt that diſco- VI 
vered it ) and after them the reſt , alarm®d by that noCturnal Tumult, ſaw the blazing 
flame, they alſo, by the ſame miſtake , believed that it happend of its own accord. And the 
| clamour that was raiſed amidſt their wounds and flaughter, being not certainly known 
| to proceed from that reafon, (for it might ariſe from the conſternation they were in at that 
time of night) deprived them of all means to find out thetrue cauſe. Wherefore each one 
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Numidians and Carthaginians too, were routed. For neither could the Namidians , who 
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for himſelf, they all came out unarmed (as dreading nothing of an Enemy) at every Gate, 
the neareſt way they could, carrying ſuch things only with them , as were fit to quench the 
fire, and ran upon the Roman Army. Where being all ſlain, leſt even ſo much as one Mef- 
ſenger ſhould eſcape, Scipio immediately made up to their Gates, which (as it uſes to hap- 
pen in ſuch caſes) were in the hurry at that time neglected, and having ſet fire to the next 
Hutts, the ſpreading flame at firſt appeared as though it had been ſcatter?d in ſeveral pla- 
ces ; but ſoon increaſing, it crept into the contiguous Tents, and of a ſudden put every 
thing into one common blaze. The Men ad Beaſts being findg'd at firlt, blocked up the 
paſſes of their Gates by their diſhonourable flight, bur ſtraightway did the ſame with their 
dead bodies ; and thoſe that the fire did not conſume, were taken off by the Sword : inſo- 
much that two Camps were deſttoy?d by one diſaſter. Yer both the Generals and of fo 
many thouſand Men, two thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe half arm*d, were great parr 
of them wounded, and findged by the fire, eſcaped. There were killed and burnt full forty 
thouſand men, ſix thouſand taken ; of which many were Carthag:nian Noblemen, eleven 
Senators, with an hundred ſeventy eight military Enſigns , and above two thouſand ſeven 
hundred Numidian Horſe ; fix Elephants were taken, and eight cut off by Fire and Sword, 
beſides a great quantity of Arms that was then loſt, which the General ſet all on fire as a 
Sacrifice to Yulcan. | 
Aſadrubal ran away with a few about him to the next City belonging to the Africans, 
and thither alſo all the reſt, that were alive, followed him : but ſoon after, for fear the 
Town might be ſurrendred to Scipio, he quitted it. Nor was it long before the Xmas 
were received into the ſame with the Gates wide open : but they committed no Act of 
Hoſtility , for that the Inhabitants had made a voluntary ſurrender. After that they took 
and fack*d two other Cities ; diſtributing the Plunder of them and what they faved our 
of the burnt Camps, from the fire , among the Soldiers. Syphax fate down about 80co 
paces from thence in a place well fortified. Aſdrubal went to Carthage, to prevent any 
effeminate Counſels, that might proceed from their fear there, ſince the late miſadventure. 
And there the people were at firſt in ſo great a conſternation, that they fanſied Scip:o 
would paſs by Ur:ica, and come immediately to befiege Carthage. Whereupon the Sufferes 
(who are a kind of Conſuls in that place) called a Senate : in which they gave three ſeveral 
Opinions; the one, That it was beſt to ſend Ambaſſadors to Scipio for Peace ,, the ſecond, 
That they ought to recal Annibal to defend his Country from that deſtruttive War , and the 
third (which ſhewed even a Roman conſtancy in ſuch ill circumſtances) was , That they muſt re- 
cruit their Army, and deſire Syphax not to lay down his Arms. This laſt Opinion, becauſe 
Aſdrubal was there preſent , and all thoſe of the Barchine Fattion were more deſirous of a 
War, prevailed. Thereupon a Levy began to be made both in the City and the Country, 
and Ambaſladors were ſent to Syphax, who himſelf did all he could to renew the War : for 
his Wite had now perſwaded him, not as before with blandiſhments, which yet are powerful 


enough to incline a Lovers mind, but with her prayers and for pity , begging of him with 


tears in her eyes, that he wonld not betray her Father and Country , or ſuffer Carthage to be 
conſumed in the ſame flames, in which the Camps had been deſtroyed. The Carthaginian Am- 
taſſadors alſo brought him very ſeaſonable good News, That or thouſand Celtiberians were 
come up to the City of Obba , which his Officers had raiſed in Spain , being all brave luſty young 
Fellows, whom they met : beſides that Aſdrnbal wonld be there in a ſhort time with a conſiderable 
Force, He therefore not only gave the Ambaſſadors a very kind anſwer , but ſhewed rhem 
like a great multitude of Numidian Hinds, whom he had armed and mounted 1n that time, 
affirming , that he would raife all the Youth in his Kingdom, Thar he knew they were ruined 
by fire , not by fair fighting - 
Arms. This was his Anſwer to the Ambaſſadors. So after a few days A/drubal and Syphax 
again united their Forces, which conſiſted in all of about 30000 fighting Men. 

When Scip:o therefore thought that, as to Syphax and the Carthaginians, he had made an 
end of the War, and was intent only upon the taking of Urica, to the Walls whereof he 
then applied his Engines, he was diverted by the rumor of the Wars being again renewed: and 
thereupon leaving ſome ſmall Party only for a ſhew of a Siege by Sea and Land, he with the 
Body of the Army marched toward the Foe. And firſt he fate down upon an Hill abour 
4000 paces from the Kings Camp : from whence the next day marching down into the 
great Plains (as they call them) which lie under that Hill, he ſpent all that day in making 
approaches to the Enemies Camp, and attacking them with light Skirmiſhes : but during 
the two days following that, they made only tumultuous Excurhons upon each other to and 
fro, and did nothing worth a ſpeaking of. The fourth day they both came into the field ; 
the Roman placing the Principes [their main Body] behind the Haſtar: [Spearmen} and 
the Triaris [the beſt Soldiers in their Army] in the Reer, with the 7ralian Horſe in the 
right Wing, and the Numidians and Maſiniſſa in the lefr. On the other ſide Syphax and 
Aſdrubal with the Numidians were ſct againſt the J7ralian Horſe, and the Carthagimans a- 
gainſt Maſiniſſa ; fo that the Celriberians were in the middle in oppoſition to the Roman Le- 
gions. Being thus array*d,, they fell to it : and upon the firſt congreſs both the Wings, 
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were for the moſt part Country-fellows, ſuſtain the ſhock of the Roman Horſe, nor the 
Carthaginians, who themſelves were new Soldiers, endure A/aſiniſſa, he being ſo terrible, 
beſides other reaſons, upon the account of the late Victory. By this means the main Body 
of the Celtiberians was naked, without the Wings on either ſide to cover it, but ſtood 


their ground ; becauſe there was neither any proſpect of their being ſaved, if they ran away 


in places which they were unacquainted with ; nor could they hope for pardon from Sci- 
pio, whom, though he deſerved very well of them and their Country , they had come into 
Africa with mercenary Arms to oppoſe. Wherefore the Enemy being ſcattered and de- 
feated round about, fell one over another and obſtinately died : but when all the itreſs of 
the day was turned upon them, Syphax and Aſdrubal had ſome time to eſcape ; but then 
_ overtook the victorious Komans,, who were now tired with ſlaughter, rather than 

ghting. 

The next day Scipio ſent Lelins and Maſiniſſa with all the Roman and Numidian Horſe, to- 
gether with the moſt expedite part of the Foot, to purſue Syphax and Aſdrubal; whilſt he 
himſe'f with the ſtrength of the Army ſubdued all the Cities round about, that were in ſub- 
jection to the Carthaginians, partly by fear, partly by hope, and partly by force. For that 
reaſon Carthage it ſelf was in a great fright, believing that Scipio, who had made uſe of his 
Arms againſt the people there about, and ſubdued their Neighbours, would very ſhortly 
attempt even Carthage it ſelf. They therefore repaired their Walls, and fortified them 
with Baſtions ; each man for himſelf conveying out of the Country what he thought ne- 
cellary for the holding out of a Siege. They ſeldom ſpoke of Peace, but much more fre- 
quently of ſending Ambaſladors to fetch Annibal home, the greateſt part of them deſiring 
that the Navy , which was prepared to receive the Proviſions, might be ſent to ſurpriſe 
the Fleet that lay ſo negleCted at Urica, where it may be they might deſtroy the Naval Camp 
roo, it being left with ſo ſmall a Guard. They all inclined moſt to this advice; but yet they 
thought fir that Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Angibal too : For though the Navy ſhould 
have never ſo good ſucceſs, and that the Siege at Utica ſhould be in ſome meaſure raiſed, yet 
there was neither any other General beſides Annibal , nor any Army but his, that could defend 
Carthage. The Ships therefore were the next day launched , and the Ambaſſadors went 
for 1taly, all things being done by the inſtigation of Fortune in an hurry; whilſt every 
man thought each reglect of his own to be ſo far a betraying of the publick ſafety. Scipio 
by this time having an Ariny at his heels, that was laden with the ſpoils of many Cities, 
ſent the Captives and the other Booty into the old Camp at Urica, and being intent upon 
Carthage ſeized Tunis, which was forſaken by thoſe that were ſet to guard it. That Tuns 
is about 15coo paces from Carthage , heing a place well fortified not only with Works, 
but by Nature too, and ſtands fo, that you may ſee that from Carthage, or Carthage from 
that; not only the City, but the Sea alſo that runs about ir. 

\ There as the Romans were in the heat of railing their Bulwark , they ſpied the Enemies 
Fleet coming from Carthage to Utica. Wherefore , omitting their work , they ordered 
their Men to march, and their Enſigns were poſted away in all haſte , leſt their Ships being 
turned toward the Land and to a Siege, ſhould be ſurpriſed when they were not ready for 
a Sea-fight. For how could a Fleet, that carried nothing but Engines and Inſtruments of Battery, 
withſtand a Navy which was fitted and armed with all ſorts of convenient Light and Sea-Utenſils ? 
eſpecially when they were either made uſe of as Ships of burden, or ſo applied to the Walls, that the y 
might facilitate the Romans aſcent thereunto inſtead of a Mound and Bridges. For that reaſon 
Scipio, contrary to what is uſual in Sea-fights, taking the Ships of War, which might have 
defended the reſt, into the Reer of the Fleet next the Land, he planted a fourfold rank of 
Ships of burden as a Wall againſt the Foe, and kept them together, leſt in the tumult of 
che Fight their ranks ſhould be diſordered, with Maſts and Sail-yards which lay a-croſs 
from Ship to Ship, and were faſt tied to cach other with ſtrong ropes as it were 1n one ſingle 
bond ; with planks all over them , to make the ranks of the Ships paſſable; belides that 
under the very Bridges he made ſuch ſpaces, as that in them the little Scout-ſhips could run 
up toward the Enemy, and be ſafely received again. Having put things thus tumultuouſly 
in a readineſs, he man'd thoſe Ships of burden with about 1000 choice Fellows, and ſtow*d 
in them a great quantity of darting Weapons, enough to hold out, though the Fight 
ſhould continue a long time. They therefore, ſo prepared and ſet about the bulineſs, ex- 
pected the Enemies approach. . But the Carthaginians, who, if they had made haſte, might 
have found all things in a confuſion ,, and ſeized them at the firſt Onſet, being diſmay*d at 
their misfortunes by Land, and for that reaſon, though they were more powerful by Sea, 
diſtruſtiog their own ability , ſpent the day in ſlothfully cruiſing up and down, and about 
Sun-ſetting arrived at the Port, which the Africans call Ruſcinona. The next day at Sun- 
riſing they put their Ships in a fighting poſture out at Sea, as though they had deſigned a 
fer Sea-ſight, and that the Romans would have met them. And when they had waited a 
great while, ſceing the Enemy did not ſtir, they at laſt attack*d the Ships of burden. But 
chis Action was not at all like a Sea-fight, but moſt nearly reſembled ſo many Ships attempt- 
ing the Walls of a Town. For the Oneraries [or Ships of burden] were ſomewhat 
higher than theirs ; fo that the Carthaginians from their Ships of War threw many Wea- 
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pons (it being upwards) to no purpoſe toward the Enemy that were ahove them ; whilſt 
the ſtroke from thence out of the Oneraries was heavier, and by reaſon of its very weight 
more ſteddy. The Scout-ſhips and other ſmall Veſſels, who ran forth through the ſpaces 
under the Bridges of Planks, were firſt overwhelmed even by the very force and bulk of the 
Men of War ; and then too were incommodious to their own Men, becauſe, being mingled 
with the Enemies Ships, they often forced them to withhold the Weapons which they would 
have thrown, for fear they might happen to hit their Friends. At laſt great harping Irons 
began to be thrown out of the Punick into the Roman Ships. Which they being not able to 
cut , much leſs the Chains by which they hung and were thrown in, to the end that each 
Ship of War with her ſtern to the Ship of burden might drag them by that hook afrer her, 
you might have ſeen them cut the Ropes, wherewith they were tied to one another, and 
the reſt of the Ships that were behind moye after them. By this means chiefly all the 
Bridges were diſſolved, and the Roman Soldiers that were on board them had hardly time 
to leap into other Ships : inſomuch that there about ſix of thoſe onerary Ships towed by 
the Enemies Poops to C:rthage. At which the Carthaginians were more rejoyced than the 
thing deſeryed ; but their ſucceſs in that was therefore the more grateful ro them, in that 
amidſt their daily miſadventures and ſorrows they had ſome little glimmerings of good For- 
tune; beſides that, it plainly appeared , the Roman Navy was not far from ruine , if their 
Commanders had not been idle, or Scipio not come up as he did. 

About the ſame time, when Lelizs and Maſiniſſa in fifteen days were come into Numidia, 
the Maſſylians were overjoyed to ſee their King, whom they ſo-long deſired, and deliver- 
cd him up his Fathers Kingdom. Syphax, ſeeing his Officers and Guards were driven 
thence , kept himſelf within his ancient Nominions, though he could not yet be at quier. 
For his Wite and Father-in-law , ſeeing him mightily in Love, incited him ſtill more and 
more; beſides that, he ſo abounded in Men and Horſes, that the Forces which he had in 
his eye over all his Kingdom, that had been in a flouriſhing condition for ſo many years, 
might have animated a Soul even leſs barbarous and tyrannical than his. Wherefore ha- 
ving muſter'd up all thoſe that were fit for War into one Body, he divided the Horſes, Arms 
and Weapons among them , diſtributing the Horſemen into Troops, and the Foot into 
Companies, as he had formerly of the Romans learnt to do. Then with that Army, which 
though it were no leſs than that which he before had had , was almoſt all raw and undiſci- 
plined Men , he marched toward the Enemy. And having pitct®d his Camp pretty near 
them, at firſt a few Horſemen went very cautiouſly from their Poſt to ſcout, but were for. 
ced back again with darts to their own Party : after which, they made excurſions one upon 
the other; in which thoſe that were worſted being incenſed with indignation, gave occa- 
ſion for orhers to come on : which is a provocation peculiar to Horſe-ingagements , when 
either hope of Victory to ſuch as have the better ont, or rage, among ſuch as are worſted, 
brings more of their fellow-Soldiers up to them. By that means therefore, though the 
Fight were begun by a few, at laſt all the Horſe on both fides was very eager to fall on. And 
whilſt the Horſe alone were ingaged, the ſhock of the Maſe/ylians (for Syphax ſent. forth 
great numbers of them) could hardly be endured - but ſoon after that , when the Roman 
Foot by running in between their own Horſe , who made way for-them , had ſtrengthened 
their Body , and deterred the Enemy from preſſing on fo faſt as before ; the Barbarians at 
firſt rode ſomewhat flower, and then ſtanding ſtill, were almoſt confounded at this new ſort 
of Fight; tiil at laſt they did not only give way to the Foot, but could not ſo much as ſtand 
againſt the Horſe, when the Foot with their aſſiſtance had put freſh courage irto them. 
And now the Enſigns of the Legions too drew near ; whereupon the Maſeſyl:ans could not 
brook not only the firſt Onſer, but not ſo much as the ſight of them and their Arms : ſo far 
did either the remembrance of former miſadventures or the preſent terrour prevail upon 
them. 

Then Syphax, as he was charging up to the Enemies Troops , to try, if either by ſhame 
or his own danger he could ſtop their flight, had his Horſe wounded under him in his full 


career, and falling down was taken Priſoner, and dragged alive (which was like to be a 


more joful ſight to Maſimfſa than any body elſe) to Lelims. Cirtha was the Metropolis of 
Syphax*s Kingdom : and thither a vaſt multitude of people were fled. But the ſlaughter 
in that Battle was leſs than the Victory, becauſe the Horſe alone had there ingaged ; by 
which means there were not above 50co ſlain, and leſs than half that number taken , by an 
Attack made upon the Camp , whither the frighted multitude , when they had loſt their 
King, betook themſelves. Then Maſiniſſa ſaid , Nothing could be more acceptable to him, 
than beins vittorions to ſee bis Fathers Kingdom, which he at ſo great an interval of time had 
now recovered : yet that he muſt not be idle in proferity any more than adverſity. If Lzlius 
would ſuffer him to go before to Cirtha with the Horſe , and Syphax in Fetters, he ſhould ſur- 
priſe and put them all into a great conſternation ;, and that Lzlius might come after , with the 
Foot, at his leiſure. To which Propoſal Leliws conſenting, aſinifſa went betore to Cirtha, 
where he order*d all the chief men of the City to be fummon?d to a Treaty. But they 
being ignorant what condition the King was in, he could not induce them either by telling 


them what had happend, by threats or by perſwaſion to ſubmit, before the King was = 
ſente 
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ſented before their eyes. With that , when they ſaw ſo horrid a ſpectacle, they all 1a- 
mented his-condition ; and partly for fear forſook the Walls, partly by a ſudden conſent 
among thoſe that ſought ro ingratiate themſelves with the Conqueror, threw open the 
Gates. Thereupon Maſinifa, having placed a Guard at the ſeveral Gates and all the moſt 
convenient places on the Walls, lelt any of them ſhould run away, rode up on a gallop tg 
ſeize the Palace. Where, as he juſt came into the Porch, Sophonzba, Syphax*s Wife and 

Aſdrubals Daughter , met him : and ſeeing Maſiniſſa amidlt all the throng of Soldiers, 

who was remarkable not only for his Arms, but his other habit alſo, ſhe, ſuppoling (as it 

really was) that he was the King, threw her ſelf at his feet , and ſaid : The Gods, your own 

courage, and the ſucceſs you met with, have put it into your hands to do what you pleaſe with us ; 

but if a Captive may make but one ſmall requeſt to him that is Lord both of her lif+ and death, 
if (he may touch his knees , or his vittorious hand , I beg and beſeech thee by the Majeſty of a 

King, to which we had not long ago ſome pretenſions ; by the name and honour of the Numidian 

Nation , which once was common to thee and Syphax ; by the Gods that preſide over this Palace 

(who 1 hope will receive thee with better luck, than they ſent Syphax hence) grant me this Boon, 

that you would pleaſe, whatever your reſolutions are Concerning me , to do it your ſelf in perſon, 

and not to ſuffer me to fall into the tyrannical and cruel hands of any Roman. If Thad been no- 

rhing elſe but Syphax*s Wife, yet I would rather try the juſtice and bonour of a Numidian , and 
one that was born in Africa, my own Country, than of an Alien and a Foreigner. You know what 

a Carthaginian may reaſonably fear (eſpecially Aſdrubals Daughter ) from a Roman. Where- 
fore if you cannot any other way, I beg and conjure you, that you would by death deliver me out of 
the clutches of the Romans. She was very beautiful and in the flower of her age: whereforewhen 
ſhe took him by the hand and deſired his promiſe, that ſhe ſhould not be delivered to any 

Roman, 1o that her addreſs to him was now more like allurements than intreaties, the Con- 
querors fury ſunk not only into pity , but (as the Numidians are much inclined to Venery) 
he fell in Love with his Captive, and giving her his right hand in token that he would do 
what ſhe required ,, walkt into the Palace. Bur there he was at a plunge to think how he 
ſhould perform what he had promiſed. Which being not able to reſolve , he borrow®d 
from Love a raſh, impudent ſtrategem , and order*d all things to be provided for his Wed- 
ding that very day, that he might leave no room for Lelizs, or even Scipio himſelf, to have 
any deſign upoa her as a Captive, who was already married to Maſiniſſa. The Marriage 
being conſummated, Lelixs arrived ; and was ſo far from diſſembling his diſlike of the fact, 
that he firſt of a]l endeavoured to force her out of the Marriage-bed , and ſend her with $Sy- 
phax aud the other Captives to Scipzo : but afterward being overcome by aſiniſſa's intrea- 
ties, who deſired him, that he would leave the determination of that point to Scipio, which of 
the two Kings Sophonisba ſhowld make more happy : he ſent away Syphax and the other Ca- 
ptives, and by the aſſiſtance of Maſiniſſa , took the other Cities of Namidia, which were 
then in the poſſeſſion of the Kings Forces. : 

When the News was brought, that Syphax was come into the Camp, all the multitude 
ran out. 2s it had been to ſee a Triumph. He went foremoſt, and all the Numidiaz Nobi- 
lity followed after. Then, as much as ever each man could, they magnified Syphax and 
the renown of his Nation to increaſc the glory of their own Nation, ſaying, That he was a 
King, to whoſe Majeſty too the moſt potent people in the whole World (which were the Romans and 
Carthaginians) paid ſuch deference , that Scipio , their General, went with two Gallies of five 
banks of Oars apiece ont of his Province of Spain and from his Army , into Africa to deſire an 
Alliance with him : whilſt Aſdrubal che Carthaginian General not only came bimfelf into his 
Kingdom to wait upon bim , but likewiſe gave him his Daughter in Marriage : ſo that be had 
at one and the ſame time two Generals in his power , a Roman and a Carthaginian. Who as 
they had by Sacrifices begged pardon of the immortal Gods , ſo did they both deſire peace of him. 
That he was a Prince of ſuch prodigious Power, that be drove Malinif]a out of his Kingdom, and 
reduced him to ſuch a paſs, that all his life was eclipſed by a rumor that he was dead, whilſt he 
was fain to lurk in Caves and Woods, 4s wild Beaſts do, and live by robbery. The King being 
commended by ſuch like Harangues of thoſe that ſtood about him , was brought into the 
Pretorium [or Generals Tent] to Scipio : who was much concerned not only at rhe preſent 


' condition of the man, compared with his former ſtate, but upon the ſcore of that friendſhip 


which they two had contracted, with the Promiſe and League which they had entred into 
both publick and private. The ſame conſiderations gave Syphax alſo the courage to ſpeak to 
the Conqueror. For when Scipio asked him , What he meant by only refuſing an Allzance with 


- the Romans , but making a War upon them too on his own accord ? He replied, That he had , he 


muſt confeſs , done very ll, and was 4 mad man for it ;, but not then whe he had already takgn up 
Arms againſt the Romans ;, that was the end, not the beginning of his madneſs. That he was 
then mad, and then had caſt all obligations , both private and publick,, out of hu thoughts, when 
he took a Carthaginian Woman into his houſe. That his Palace was ſet on fire by thoſe nuptial 
Torches : for that fury and peſt averted and eſtranged bis Soul by all the endearments of Love , 
nor did ſhe reſt , till ſhe had armed his hands againſt himſelf as well as his Gueſt and good Friend. 
Yet that amid(t all his miſeries and afſliftions he had this comfort ſtill, that be ſaw the ſame peſt 
and fury was gat into the houſe and family of a man that was, of all mankind, his greateſt Enemy þ 
an 
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and that Maſiniſſa was not more prudent or conſtant than Syphax , whoſe youth too made him the 
more Careleſs : and , for that reaſon, Maſinilla certainly was more unwiſe , and ſhewed leſs go- 
vernment of himſelf than could be expefted from him, in marrying of her. = 

Having ſaid thus, not only out of hoſtile hatred to Maſiniſſa, but jealouſie alſo , (for 
that he ſaw the Woman whom he loved in the keeping of his Rival) he made Sc:p:o likewiſe 
much concerned. And beſides that, the Marriage which he ſo haſtily ſtole almoſt in Arms, 
before he had conſulted or ſcen Leli#s, made the accuſation the more believed ; for he did 
it in ſuch an hurry, that the ſame day he ſaw the Captive Queen, he married her, and offered 
Sacrifice to his own Houſhold Gods before thoſe of another. But theſe things ſeemed the 
more unhandſom to Scipio, becauſe, when he was a young man in Spain, no Captives beauty 
had moved him. As Scipio was revolving thus with himſelf, Lelizs and Maſiniſſa came in : 
whom after he had received with the like gracious countenance, and had given thei very 
great commendations before a whole Pretorium full of people, he took 24aſmiſſa aſide, and 
ſaid to him to this purpoſe : Maſiniſſa, 7 believe that you ſaw ſome good things in me, not only 
when you came at firſt into Spain to contraft a friendſhip with me, but afterward alſo, when m 
Africa, you committed both your ſelf and all your hopes to my protettion. But there s no virtue, 
for which I ſeem to be a fit objett of your affettions, wherein I glory ſo much, as in the govern- 
ment and maſtery I have over my luſts. And this I would have you alſo, Malinifla, add to your 
other extraordinary qualifications. For there is not (believe me) ſo much danger to be feared in 
our Age from armed Foes, as from pleaſures that ſurround us on every ſide. He that by his tem- 
perance has bridled and tamed them, truly he has gained more glory to himſelf , and a greater Vi- 
ory, than we have by conquering Syphax. What you did fo ſtoutly and bravely in my abſence, 
I not only am pleaſed to commemorate and remember ;, but as for other things, I had rather you 
ſhould recolle& them your ſelf , than bluſh when I tell you of them. Syphax was both conquered 
«111 taken by the condutt and good fortune of the Roman People : wherefore not only he, but his 
Wife, Kingdom, Country, Towns, Inhabitants, and in ſhort all that belogged to Syphax, 3s your 
Booty : and we ought to ſend both the King and his Wife , though ſhe were not a Citizen of Car- 
thage, though we did not know that her Father was the Enemies General, to Rome, for the Se- 
nate and People of that City to judge and diſpoſe of her ;, who 35 reported to have alienated the 
King, our Ally, from us, and forced him headlong into Arms. Subdue your paſſion, and bave 
a care you do not deform many virtues with one vice , and deſtroy the love you have gained by ſo 
many meritorious ations with a fault much greater than the cauſe of it. 

When'Maſmiſſa heard that, he not only bluſt*d , but the tears alſo ſtood in his eyes; 
having ſaid, That, for his part, he would be at the Generals diſpoſal ; and prayed him, that as 
much as poſſibly the thing would bear, he would conſult his honour, which he had raſhly ingaged , as 
having promiſed, not to deliver her into any other mans hands, he went in a confuſion our of the 
Pretorium into his own Tent. And there, when no body was by him , after he had ſpent 
ſome time in ſighs and groans, which thoſe that ſtood about the Tent could eaſily hear, at 
laſt giving a grievous groan, he called a truſty Servant of his, under whoſe cuſtody (accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of Kings) againſt a caſual exigence of Fortune his Poyſon was, and ha- 
ving mingled it in a Cup, bade him carry it to Sophonisba, and tell her therewithal ; That 
Maliniſſa would willingly have performed his firſt promiſe to her, as an Husband ought to his Wife. 
But ſince they that were able to do it had taken that power out of his hands, he was reſolved to 
make good his ſecond promiſe ;, that ſhe ſhould not be , whilſt alive, in the hands of any Romans ; 
as being mindful of her Father , who was a General , her Country , and the two Kings, to which 
ſhe had been married : and that ſhe therefore ſhould conſult ber own good. The Servant, carry- 
ing this Meſſage , and the Poyſon at the ſame time , when he came to Sophonisba : I accept, 
faid ſhe , this nuptial Preſent ;, nor 15 it unwelcome to me , if my Hwuiband could do no more for 


me. Tet tell him this from me; That IT ſhould have dyed much better, if I had not been married 


at my Funeral. Nor was her paſſion greater, when ſhe ſaid ſo, than her concern was 
ſmall, when ſhe took the Cup and drank it off without any more ado. Which when Scipio 
heard of; leſt the young man, being troubled in mind , ſhould do himſelf or any body elſe 
any injury, he preſently ſent for him, and one while comforting him up, another while he 
calmly chid him , that he revenged one raſhneſs with another , and did a ſadder thing than was 
any ways neceſſary to be done. The next day, that he might divert his mind from the preſent 
diſturbance, he aſcended the Tribunal, and ordered an Aſſembly to be called : in which, 
when he had faluted 2aſrniſſa by the Title of King, and praifed him above the Skies, he 
preſented him with a golden Crown, a golden Cup, a Chair of State, an Ivory Staf, a 
flower*d Gown, and a palm*d Tunick : ro which he added this verbal Honour ; That neither 
the Romans knew any thing more magnificent than a Trinmph ;, nor had any that triumphed a more 
auguſt Garb than that , of which the Roman People thought Maſiniſſa the only Foreigner , that was 
truly worthy. After he had ſo done, he gave Lelius a very great Character and a Crown 
of Gold too at the ſame time. He likewiſe made Preſents to other military men, accerd- 
ing as they had behaved themſelves. With thoſe Honours the Kings mind was ſofrned, and 
he put into great hopes, that when Syphax was once taken off, he ſhould have all Numidia. 
Scipso having ſent C. Lelizs with Syphax, and other Captives to Rome, along with whom 


alſo went Ambaſſadors from Maſiniſſa, himſelf removed his Camp back to Tus , and per- 
fected 
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feed thoſe Fortifications that he had begun. Mean while the Carthaginians , being filled 
not onlywith a ſhort, but almoſt a vain joy , by reaſon of their preſent good ſucceſs in OP- 
poling the Roman Navy, when they heard that Syphax was taken, in whom they had repo- 
{ed more hopes, if poſlible, than in A/drubal and all their own Army, were diſmay'd, 
when they heard no body now ſpeak any more for a War, and ſent thirty of the ancient 
Nobility as Envoys to deſire a Peace, For that was their great Council, and the beſt means 
they had to rule even the Senate it ſelf. Who when they came into the Roman Camp and ro 
the Pretorium, they threw themſelyes (uſing the faſhion, I ſuppoſe, of that Country whence 
they originally came) proſtrate on the ground. And their Speech was ſuitable to ſuch an 
humble poſture : For they did not excuſe themſelves, bur laid all the original blame upon Anni- 
bal and ſuch as favoured his ambition. They begged pardon for their City, whtch" had been 
ewice already overthrown by the temerity of its Citizens , but might again be reſtored through the 
bounty of their Enemies. That the Roman People ſought for Empire over their conquered Foes, 
not their ruine : and that they were ready to ſerve them patiently, let their Commands be whar 
they would. To which Scipio anſwer'd ,, That he came into Africa with that hope , which by the 
proſperous event of the War was increaſed, that he ſhould carry Vitory, not Peace back, with him 
home : yet though he had a Vittory juſt at hand , he did not refuſe a Peace : that all the World 
might ſce , the People of Rome did not only with juſtice undertake , but alſo put an end- to their 
Wars. But he would make theſe Terms of Peace with them ;, That the Caprives, Renegadoes and 
Fugitives ſhould be all ſent back - that they ſhould draw their Armies out of Gaul and Italy : that 
they ſhould not meddle with Spain ; that they ſhould quit all the Iſlands that lye between Italy and 
Aftica : that they ſhould deliver up all their long Ships, excepting twenty ;, and give him 500000 
buſhels of Wheat, and 300000 of Barley. What ſumm of Money he enjoyned them to pay; is 
not agreed upon ; for I find in ſome Authors that they were aſſeſſed at 500 Talents, and 
in others 5co- pounds of Silyer bullion,and in others a double ſtipend to the Army. And 
pon theſe conditions, ſaid he, Dll give you three days to conſult , whether you are willing to con- 
clude a Peace. If you like them, make a Truce with me , and ſend Ambaſſadors to the Senate at 
Rome. The Carthaginians, being thus diſmiſſed , were of opinion thar they ought not to 
refuſe any Terms whatſoever ( for they ſonght all means to delay the time till Annibal 
came over into Africa) and therefore ſent ſome Amballadors to Scipio, to make a Truce, 
and others to Rome, to deſire a Peace, carrying along with them ſome few Captives, Rene- 
gadocs and Fugitives for a ſhow, that the Peace might be the more eaſily obtained. 

Lelins with Syphax and the nobleſt Numidian Captives was come to Rome many days be- 
fore; and told the Senate in order all that had been done in Africa, to their great joy at 
preſent, and their hopes for the future. Thereupon the Senate having adviſed of the mat- 
ter, thought fit to ſend the King Priſoner to Alba z and keep Lzlius there, till the Carthaginian 
Ambaſſadors came. Then they decreed a Supplication to be made for four days together. 
P. elius the Pretor ,, when the Senate was adjourn'd, and an Aſſembly immediately after 
called, went up with C. Lelis into the Roſtra {the place for Orations] : where the people 
hearing, that rhe Carthaginizn Armees were defeated, that a King of high Renown was conquered 
and taken , and that all Numidia was over-run with a mighty Vittory ;, they could not contain 
their ſatisfaction in ſilence , but with ſhouts and other ways, as the Mobile uſes, expreſſed 
their immoderate joy. Wherefore the Prztor immediately gave Order , That the Sextons 
ſhould open all the Temples in the City, and give the people leave to go about, to ſalute all the Gods, 
and give them thanks all day long. The next day he brought Maſinrſſa's Ambaſſadors into 
the Senate : Who firſt of all congratulated the Senate , that P. Scipio had been ſo ſucceſiful in 
Africa; and next gave thanks, for that he had not only called Maſiniſſa King, but alſo made him: 
one , by reſtoring him to his Fathers Kingdom ,, in which, when Syphax was taken off, he was like 
ro reign without any fear or moleſtation. And furthermore , that having praiſed him before a 
publick Aſſembly, be had alſo honoured him with ſeveral great Preſents ; of which Malinifſa not 
only already had done , but always would do his endeavour to makg himſelf ſeem worthy. That 
they deſired the Senate by Decree ro confirm the Name of King , together with thoſe other favours 
and bounties which Scipio had conferred upon him ;, and, if they pleaſed, that Maſiniſſa deſired 
alſo, that the Numidian Captives , who were in cuſtody at Rome , might be ſent back : for that 
would be a great advantage to him amons his Country-men. To which the Ambaſſadors recei- 
ved this Anſwer ; That they , as well as the King , congratulated the ſuccefs of their aff airs 1n1 
Africa; and that Scipio did well, and as he ought to do . «n calling bum King : a4 alſo, that 
whatever elſe he had done, that might be for Malmiſla*s honour, the Senate aid both approve and 
commend. Beſides which they decreed, That the Ambaſſadors ſhould carry certain Preſents to the 
King ;, to wit , two Purple Soldzers Cloaks , with each a golden Button , and a Tunich, ſiudded 
with the figure of a broad Nail-head : two Horſes with Trappings, and two Smits of Arms for an 
Horſeman , with Coats of Mail, and Tents and other military Furmture , ſuch as is was the far 
fhion to preſent to a Conſul. The Prxtor was order*d to fend thele things to the King : And 
to muke the Ambaſſadors themſelves each of them Preſents of at leaſt 5c00 Aﬀſes Ti. e. 2901.) and 
their Retinue each of them 1000 Aſſes [1.e. 58 1.J with two Garments to the Ambaſſadors , but 
only one aprece to their Attendants and the Numidians , who , being let out of Priſon, were to be 
reſtored to the King. Beſides which there were Houſes , places in the Theatre , and Banquets ap- 
potnted for the Ambaſſadors. The 
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The ſame Summer that theſe things were decreed at Rome, and done in Africa, P. Ouin- 
tilins Varus, the Pretor, and 2. Cornelins the Proconſul fought a ſet Battle in the Country 
of the /nſubrian Gauls with ago the Carthaginian. The Prxtors Legions were In the 
main Body ; whilſt Corneliws kept his in the Reer, being himſelf on Horſe-back in the 
Front : and before the two Wings the Prztor and the Proconſul exhorted their So:diers to 
fall upon the Enemy as hard as they could. But ſeeing that they could not any ways move 
them, Cornelizs told Quintilirs ,, Our Soldiers , you ſee, grow more unwilling to fight , and the 
Enemies fear is ſo hardned beyond-all hope by the reſiſtance which they have been able to make, that 
I am afraid it may turn to audacity. We therefore muſt of neceſſuy raiſe a ſtorm of Horſe, if 
we would diſorder them, and make them quit their ground : wherefore either do you maintain the 
fight in the Front, whilſt I bring in the Horſe, or ] will manage the matter here in the Van, whilſt 
you ſend forth the Horſe of the four Legions againſt the Enemy. The Proconſul being willing 
to take which part of the duty the Prztor pleaſed, Ouinrilizs the Pretor with his Son, whoſe 
forename was Marc, an active Youth, goes up to the Horſe, and having commanded 
them to mount, ſent them forthwith againſt the Enemy. The clamor raiſed by the Legions 
increaſed the tumult of the Horſe : nor would the Enemies Army have ſtood their ground, 
had not ago, upon the firſt motion of the Horſe, brought Elephants which he had ready 
there, into the Battle. Art the noiſe, ſmell and looks whereof the Horſes being affrighted 
made their Riders aid to no purpoſe. And as, when they came hand to hand, where they 
could uſe their Javelin and Sword, the Roman Horſe had more ſtrength ; ſo, at adiltance, 
when the Horſes were frighted, the Numidians had the advantage of them in flinging of 
their darts. Beſides that too, the twelfth Legion of the Foot being great part of them 
ſlain, kept their Poſt more out of ſhame than by any ſtrength they had : but they would 
long have kept it ,, had not the thirteenth Legion, brought out of the Reer into the Van, 
received the doubtful Battle. 2ago alſo from the Reer oppoſed the Gauls to that whole L e- 
gion ; but they being quickly routed , the Spear-men of the eleventh Legion drew them- 
{elves cloſe up together, and ſet upon the Elephants, who were now putting the Body of 
the Foot alſo in diſorder. Upon whom, ſtanding very thick together, the Soldiers threw 
their Javelins without miſſing ſcarce ſo much as once, and turned them all back upon their 
own Party ; though four of them died of their wounds. Then began the Enemies Body 
firſt to give way, the Roman Foot at the ſame time running upon them, when they ſaw the 
Elepbants turn away , to increaſe their dread and tumult. But as long as ago ſtood be- 
fore the Enſigns, the ranks retiring very ſoftly, kept up the tenour of the Fight; though 
when they ſaw him run through the thigh, and — to be carried out of the Fight almoſt 
dead, they all immediately fled. There were 5oco of the Enemies that day ſlain, and ejgh- 
teen military Enſigns taken. Nor was it an unbloody Victory this to the Romans ; for 20c0 
and 3oo of the Prztors Army with the far greateſt part of the twelfth Legion were loſt, 
among whom were two Tribunes of the Soldiers , 2. Coſconius and M. Menius. Of the 
thirteenth Legion alſo, which came in at the latter end of the Fight, Cn. Helvims, a Tri- 
bune of the Soldiers fell whilſt they were reſtoring the Battle, beſides about eighteen Horſe, 
all brave men, who were trod under feet by the Elephants, and with ſome Centurions, pe- 
riſhed. The Fight too had continued much longer, if the Victory had not been given up, 
by reaſon that the General was wounded. 

Afago in the deal of the next night going as far as he could for his wound, arrived after 
long journies near the Sea in the Country of the Ligurian Ingauni, And there Ambaſſadors 
from Carthage., who ſome few days before came into the $S:7us Gallicus [5.e. the Gulph of 
Lyons] applying themſelves to him, and bade him , aſſoor as poſſibly he could to go over into 
Africa, for hs Brother Annibal (to whom alſo there were Ambaſladors gone with the ſame 
Meſſage) would do the ſame. That the Carthaginians were not in a condition to conquer Gaul 
and Italy. ago being moved not only by the Command of the Senate, and the danger his 
Country was in, but fearing alſo, leſt the victorious Enemy would come upon him too faſt, 
and the Ligurians themſelves ſeeing 1taly deſerted by the Carthaginians, would revolt to 
them in whoſe power they were likely ſoon to be ; and hoping at the ſame time, that his 
wound would not be jogged ſo much in failing, as riding, but that there were all things 
more commodious for the Cure, he put his Men on board and ſet out, but was not got any 
farther than Sardinia, before he died of his wound. Some Ships alſo of the Carthaginians, 
being diſabled in the main Sea by the Roman Navy, which was about Sardinia, were taken, 
Theſe things were done by Sea and Land, in that part of Jtaly that lies toward the Alpes. 
The Conſul Servil:#s having done no memorable thing in his Province of Erruria and Gaul 
(for thither alſo was he gone) but received his Father C. Servilizs , and his Uncle C. Luta- 
tis after ſixteen years out of ſlavery, having them about him, the one on one ſide, and the 
other on the other, he returned to Rome with a private rather than a publick Triumph. 
Then there was a Propoſal made to the People, Thar C Servilius ſhould not ſuffer , for ha- 
ving been, contrary to Law, whilſt his Father, who had ſate in a curule Chair, was alive , Tri- 
bune and eAidile of the People , becauſe he did not know of it. Having preferred and paſled 
this Bill, he returned into his Province. Then Conſentia, Uffugum, Verge, Beſidie, Hetri- 


culum, Sypheum, Argentanum, Clampetia, and many other mean people , ſeeing the Punick 
War 
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War decline, revolted to C. Servilizs the Conſul , who was at thiat time in the Country of 
the Brutrii, The fame Conſul alſo fought a ſet Battle with Anmibal in the fields of Cro- 
ton - where Valerins Antias ſays there were 5000 of the Enemies flain. But that is fo great 
a number , thet the ſtory is either impudently teigned , or the truth negligently omitted. 
This only is certain, that Anmbal did nothing more after that in Italy. For there came 
Ambaſſadors trom Carthage to him too, to call him into Africa, at the ſame time , AS IC 
happen'd, when the others came to apo. 

Tis ſaid , that he heard the Ambaſladors with great indignation and ſorrow ., informuck Xx. 
that he could hardly refrain from tears. But when they had done their Meſſage ; Now, 
ſaid he, they do not recal me tacitly, but openly, though they long ago drew me backward , by for- | 
bidding any Supplies or Money to be ſent to me.  Annibal therefore 1s overcome not by the People | 
of Rome , whom he has ſo often maimed and routed , but by the malice and envy of the Cartha- 
ginian Senate, Ner wil P.Scip1o rejoyce and boaſt of this my diſhonourable retreat ſo mich, as 
Hanno, who oppreſt our Family (when by no other means he could) with the ruine of Carthage. 
He had prepared his Ships before-hand, for that he in his mind prefaged this very thing. 
And therefore ſending the uſeleſs crowd of his Soldiers, under pretence of a Guard into the 
Towns of the Brutti4 , which though few were kept in ſubjection more by fear than love; 3 
he carried all the ſtrength of his Army over into Africa; having baſcly killed a great many 
of the Jral;an race in the very Temple of Funo Lacinia, becauſe, refuſing to follow him into 
Africa , they had fled into that place for refuge, which to that day was never violated. 
They ſay, that no man hardly was ever more ſorry to leave his Country when he went into 
baniſhment , than Arnibal at his poing out of an Enemies Country. That he lookt back 
oftentimes upon the Jral;an ſhore, accuſing both the Gods and Men, and curſing himſelf too, 
that he did not lead his Army to Rome whilſt they were yet reeking in blood juſt after the Yittory 
at Cannz. Saying alſo that Scipio was ſo bold to go to Carthage and take no notice of a Pu- 
nick Enemies being in Italy , though he were Conſul : whilſt ne himſelf having ſlain 100000 men 
at Thraſymenum and Cannz, grew old with ſtaying jo long at Cafilinum, Cume, and Nola. 
Wirth theſe accuſations and complaints in his mouth he was at Iafſt forced out of the long 
policſlion of Jtaly. 

At the ſame time News was brought to Rome, that ago and Annibal both were going Xx1. 
off. Of which double congratulation the joy.was the leſs, not only becaufe the Generals 
| ſeemed to have no great courage or ſtrength to retain them, ( though by the Senate 
| they were ſo ordered to do) bnt alſo, becauſe they were ſolicitous what would become of | 

them , when all the ſtreſs of the War lay upon one General and one Army. At that time 

| alſo came Ambaſladors from Saguntum:; bringing along with them certain Carthaginians, 
| which they had laid hold on ,, with the Money which they brought over into Spar to raiſe 


Aiixiltaries. They put 250 of Gold ,, and 800 pound of Silver in the Porch of the Senate- 
houſe. But the Senate having received the men, and put them in priſon, gave the Ambaſ- 
| ſadors their Gold and Silver back 3gain with thanks to them : beſides that, they had Pre- 
ſents made to them, and Ships allowed , wherewith to return into Spazn. Then the Seniors 
of the Senate began to ſay , That men were leſs ſenſible of favours than injuries. That they 
remembred how much terror and dread AnnibaÞPs going over into Italy had given them. IWhat 
tragical events , what ſad mysfortunes thereupon enſued ? The Enemies Camp was feen from the 
City-walls. Then what vows did each particular perſon and all the people in general make ? How 
ofren were they, lifting their hands to Heaven, heard to ſay ;, Would the day never come, wherein 
they ſhould ſee Italy free from all Enemies , and flouriſhing in calm Peace ? That the Gods at 
Laſt had granted their requeſt in the ſixteenth year after they made it, and yet there was none 
that thought fit to give them thanks : for men are ſo far from remembring a kindneſs when it ts 
ouce paſt, that they do nat receive it as behoves them, when firſt offer*d. Then they cry*d out from 
all parts of the Court, that P. «lizs the Prztor ſhould propoſe it : wherevpon it was de- 
creed, That for five days Supplication ſhould be made in all Temples, and the greater ſort of 
Sacrifices offer”d up, to the number of an hundred and twenty. And now having diſmiſſed Le- 
lizs, with Maſiniſſa*s Ambaſſadors, when they heard that Ambaſſadors from Carthage that 
| were coming to the Senate about a Peace, were ſeen at Puteol;, and that they would come 
from thence by Land; they thought good to recal C. Leli#s, that the Treaty concerning 
Peace might be in his Preſence. O. Fulvizs Cillo, Scipio*s Ambaſſador, brought the Cartha- 
' ginians tO Rome; who though they were forbid to come into the City , were entertain'd in 
the Villa publica [a part of the Campus Martins} and had an Audience of the Senate in the 
Temple of Bellona. 

Thc-re they made much what the ſame Speech as hefore Sc:pio; turning all the blame off of X XI1l, 
| the publick. upon Annibal only. That he paſt not only the Alpes, but the River Wherus alſo without 
) any order from the Senate , nor did be make War upon the Romans only, but formerly too upen 
the Sazuntines, all on his own head. That the Senate and People of Carthage, if men would con- 

ſider things as they really were, had kept their League with the Romans inviolable. IWWherefore 
they were commanded to deſire nothing elſe, but that they might continue in that Peace, which they 
had lt mide with the Conſul Lutatius. When the Pretor, according to an ancient cuſtom, 
had granted the Senators leaye to ask the —_ any gueltions that they had 8 
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mind to; ſo that the Seniors, that had been at the making of the League , ,asked ſome one 
thing, and ſome another; to which the Ambaſſadors (who were all hut young Men) re- 
plied, They could not remember , it was ſo long ago , they all cryed out from every part 
of the Senate-houſe, This was 4 Puxick, Cheat, to chuſe ſuch Ambaſſadors as ſhould deſire the 
old Peace, that they themſelves could not remember. | = 

Then pptting the Ambaſſadors out of the Court, the ſeveral Opinions of the Senate be- 

an to be asked. AZ. Livins thought fit, That C. Servilius the Conſul, who was nearer at 
hand, ſhould be ſent for, that he might be preſent at the Treaty of Peace. For ſince they could 
not have a matter of more inaportance, than that to fall under their conſideration, be did not think 
it conſiſtent with the dignity of the Roman People , that ſuch a thing ſhould be tranſatted in the 
abſence of both or either of the Conſuls. ©. Metells, who three years before had been Conſul 
and Dictator, ſaid, That ſeeing Scipio, by ſlaying their Armies, and pillaging their Country, 
had driven the Enemy to ſuch neceſſity , that they humbly ſued for Peace : and that no man could 
better tell, what their deſign was in deſiring that Peace, than be who was ingaged in a War before 
the very Gates of Carthage : they ought to accept or refuſe a Peace upon no other perſons advice, 
ſave his alone. M. Valerins Levinus, who had been twice Conſul, ſaid, They were Spres, nor 
Ambaſſadors, that were come from Carthage : and that they ought not only to command them to 
depart out of Italy, but ſend a Guard along with them to their Ships ;, as alſo ta write to Scipio, 
not to remit the War. Lelius and Fulvins added ; That Scipio?s hopes of Peace too lay in not 
having Annibal and Mago recalled out of Italy. That the Carthaginians would make any pre- 
zence in the world, whilſt they expeted thoſe Generals and their Armies ; but when they were once 
arrived, they , forgetting all Leagues, though never ſo lately entred into, and heedlefs of the 
Gods themſelves, would carry on the War. By this means they grew more inclined to Levi- 
aw?s opinion ; and the Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed without any Peace made, yea almoſt 
without an Arſwer. | 

At that time C. Servilizs the Conſul, not doubting but he ſhould have all the Honour of 
appeaſing 7raly , croſſed over into Sicily, as though he had purſued his routed Enemy An- 
mibal, but reſolved to go from thence into Africa. Which when 1t was related at Rox, 
the Senate firſt thought good, that the Prztor ſhould write to the Conſul, and tell him, 
That the Senate was of opinion, he ought to return into Italy : but after that, when the Prztor 
ſaid , He would deSiſe a Letter from his hand, P. Sulpicius, who was created Dictator for 
that very end, according to the Authority of his greater Office , called the Conſul back in- 
to /raly. The reſt of his year he ſpent with 27 Servilius, Maſter of the Horſe, in going to 
all the Cities in 7zaly, which had been alienated by the War, and inquiring into the ſeveral 
reaſons of their defection. In the time of the Truce an hundred onerary Ships with Provi- 
ſions, under a Convoy of twenty Men of War, came over out of Sardinia from Pretor Ley- 
tlus, the Sea being free both from the Enemy and ſtorms. But Cx. Oftavins , who came 
out of Sicily with two hundred Ships of burden, and thirty long ones, had not the ſame 
Fortune. For when he was come almoſt within ſight of Africa with a proſperous courſe, 
firſt the Wind failed him ; but ſoon after turning toward Africa, it diforder?d and ſcatter®d 
all his Ships. He himſelf with the Men of War , getting with much ado and hard tugging 
of his Oars through the mighty Surges , arrived at the Promontory of Apollo - whillt moſt 
part of the onerary Veſſels got into eAf7:mur, an land, at the end of the Bay (next the 
main Ocean) where Carthage ſtands, about 3o00co fathom from that City : but ſome were 
driven to a place called Ague Calide [;. e. hot Waters] over againſt the very City. All 
were 1n ſight of Carthage; wherefore they ran from all parts of the City into their Forum, 
the Magiſtrates ſummoning a Senate, and the People grumbling at the Court-door, for 
fear ſo great a Booty as that ſhould be loſt ont of their fight and power. To which when 
{ome oppoſed the promiſe of a Peace, which had been deſired, and others the obligation of 
the Truce (for the time wasj not yet expired) the Senate and the People being well-nigh 
mingled in Council together, they at laſt agreed, That A/drubal ſhould go with a Navy of 
fifty Ships to the Ifland efgimurm ;, and from thence gather together the Roman Ships thar 
were diſperſed about the Shores and Ports of it. So thoſe onerary Ships that were deſerted 
by the Seamens running away from them, were tow?d, firſt from eAgimurus , and then 
from the Waters, by their Poops to Carthage. 

The Ambaſſadors were not yet come back from Rome, nor could they tell what the Se- 
nate of Rome's opinion was either of War or Peace ; nor was the time of the Truce yer 
expired. Wherefore Sc:p:o thinking it the greater indignity, that they themſclves who 
deſired a Peace and a Truce, ſhould violate all hopes of Peace, and the obligation of the 
Truce too, ſent 7. Bebins, L. Sergins, and L. Fabius as Ambaſſadors immediately to Car- 
thage : who being like to have been abuſed by a concourſe of the Rabble, and ſeeing alſo 
that their return would be very dangerous, they deſired of the Magiſtrates , who kept the 
Crowd off of them, that they would ſend ſome Ships after them. Thereupon they had 
two Gallies of three banks apiece allowed them, which when they were come to the River 
Bagrada, in ſight of the Roman Camp, returned to Carthage. The Punick Navy was in 
Harbour at Utica; out of which three Gallies of four banks apiece (either by a private 


Order ſent from Carthage, or of Aſdrubal's own accord, who being Admiral, durlſt do 
ſich. 
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ſuch a thing , without any damage to the publick) from the main Sea ſurpriſed one of five 
| belonging to the Romans, as ſhe had juſt got beyond the Promontory. Bur they neither 
could hit her with their beaks, ſhe {lid away fo taſt from them, nor could their Soldiers 
leap out of their lower ones into her, who was an higher Veſſel. Inſomuch that ſhe was 
bravely defended, as long as their Weapons laſted : which when they failed, and ſhe had 
now nothing elſe to defend her, but the nearneſs of the Land, and the mu'titude that came 
out of the Camp down to the Sea-ſide, they rowed as hard as they cou:d, and running her 
on ground, loſt the Ship, but ſaved all the Men. Thus by one ill thing upon another, the 
Truce being without all doubt brokea off, Zelirs and Fulvins came from Rome along with - 
the Carthaginian Ambaſladors. To whom Scipio having ſaid, That though not only the Truce 
was broken by the Carthaginians , bur even the Law of Nations too was violated in his Ambaſſa- 
dors, yet he would do nothing to them that ſhonld be either unworthy of the Roman Government, or 
his own Morals, diſmiſſed the Ambaſladors, and prepared for the War. When Annibal 
| was now come nigh to the Land, he bade one of the Mariners go up to the main top, to ſee 
| what Coaſt they made { who telling him, that the Prow of the Ship lookt toward a demo- 
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I; ſhed Sepulchre ; he, being diſlarisfied at that ominous name, bade the Pilot ſteer by that 
place, and fo arriving at Leprzs, he there put all his Men aſhore. 

Theſe things were done that year in Africa. What follows muſt be referred to that XX VI: 
year, In which A, Servil:zs Geminys (who then was Maſter of the Horſe) and Tb. Clau- 
dirs Nero were Conſuls. But in the end of the precedent year, the Amballadors of the 
alſociated Cities in Greece having made complaint, That their Country was waſted by the 
Kings Guards, and that their Ambaſſadors , whom they had ſent into Macedonia to demand a 
Repriſal of their Goods, were not admitted to King Philip's preſence ;, and alſo told them, that 
It was reported , Four thouſand Soldiers were gone over into Africa under the Command of Ge- 
neral Sopater, to be a Guard to the Carthaginians , and that a certain ſumm of Money was alſo 
ſent along with them ;, the Senate thought fit to ſend an Embaſly to the King, to tell him, 
that they lookt upon all theſe things contrary to the League that was berween him and 
them. Whereupon they ſent C. Terentizs Varro, C. Mamilius, and M. Aurelins : to whom 
they al:owed three five bank?d Gallies. This year was remarkable for a great fire (that 
burnt down all the Cl:vus Publicins [a ſtreet ſo called] to the very ground) the Waters be- 
ing mightily out, and every thing fo extraordinary cheap ; for belides that all caly was by 
Peace opened to them, 2. Yalerivs Falco, and M:. Fabins Buteo, who were the Curule Adi- 
les, diltributed to the People through every ſtreet a great quantity of Corn that was ſent out 
of Spar , at four Aſſesa Buſhel. The ſame year Q. Fabins Maximws died, atter he had li- 
ved to a great age : if at leaſt it be true, that he was Augur fixty two years, as fome Au- 
thors ſay. He was a Perſon truly worthy of that great Sirname [ Maxim, 3. e. the great- 

| eſt] yeacvenif it began in him : for he ourdid his Fathers, and equalized his Grandfathers 

| great Actions. Indeed his Grandfather Rullus was famous for more Victories and greater 

! Battles ; but Arnibal is ſuch an Enemy, that can alone compare with all thoſe together. 

Yet this ſame Fabizs was reckoned rather cautious than eager ; and as you may doubt, whe- 
tncr he were in his Nature more given to make delays, or that ſuch delays were, in the War 
then 1a hand, very convenient to be made; ſo nothing is more certain than this, That one 
man by his delays reſtored our Commonwealth, as Ennins has it. Q. Fabi:s Maxim , his Son, 
was choſen Augur in his room ; and in his place as Pontifex (tor he had two Prielthoods) 
ſucceeded Ser. Sulpicins Galba, The Roman Games were celebrated one day, and the Ple- 
beian Spor:s thrice all over by the Xdiles, 4. Sexrius Sabinus , and C. Tremellins Flaceus : 
who were both made Prators, with C. Livins Salizator ,, and C. Aurelixs Cotta. Divers Au- 
thors make it uncertain, who held the Aſſembly of that year ; whether it was C. Servilius 
the Conſul, or (becauſe he was imployed by Order of Senate at that time in Errwrz4 to 
make inquiry into ſeveral © onſpiracies among the Nobility there) P. Sulpiczus, who was by 
him declared Dictator. 

In the beginning of the next year, 2. Serwllins and Tib. Claudius , having ſummoned a XX VI!. 
Senate into che Capitol, propoſed the bulineſs of the Provinces. Among which they deired U., 
that for /raly and Africa they might caſt Lots, becauſe they both wou!d fain have had Afr:ic2. 5 
Burt O. Merellus was ſo aCtive in that affair, that Africa was neither given nor denied. Ihe 
Conſuls were order*d to treat with the Tribunes of the People ; That if they thought good, 
they might ak, the People, which of them they would have to go and make War in Africa. T here- 
vpon all the Tribes votcd for P. Scipio. But notwithſtanding the Conſuls put the Province 
of Africa (for ſo the Senate had decreed) upon the chance of Lots. T” Claudius had the 
| luck to have it, and was to go into Africa with a Fleet of fifty Ships, all five bank*d Gallies, 
and be in the fame Commillion as Scipio. 24. Servilins had Etruria ; Caius Sorvilius being 
; continued in the ſame Province, if the Senate had a mind the Conlul ſhould itay in the City. 
| As to the Pretors, M.Sextins had Gaul, and P.Quintilius Varus was to deliver to him the two 

Legions as well as the Province : C. Livius was to have the Bratris and thoſe to Legions, 
that P. Sempronins the Proconſul the year befors commanded : Cy. Tremellius to have Sicuy, 
and the two Legions there from P. Yillius Tappulus, who was Pretor the year before, That 
Fillius the Propretor with twenty long Ships and a- thouſand Soldiers ſhould defend the 
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Camps, that they might meet at a nearer diſtance. Scipzo ſate down not far from the City 


Coaſt of Sicily : and that from thence with the other twenty Ships ſhould carry the 1500 
Men to Rome. C. Aurelius Cotta happend to have the City for his Province; and to the 
reſt, according as each of them then had poſlefſion of Provinces and Armies, their Com- 
mands were continued. The Empire that year was defended with no more than fixtecn 
Legions. But then, that they might appeaſe the Gods, and fo begin all that they hid to 
do, it was decreed, That the Conſuls, before they went to the War, ſhould celebrate 
thoſe Games, that 7'. Manliw the Ditator (when 7. Claudins Marcellus and T. Ouintins 
were Conſuls) had yowed to ſet forth, with ſuch greater Sacrifices as he had reſolved on, 
if the Commonwealth for that five years continued in the ſame (tate. The Games therefore 
were performed in the Cirque four days together : and the Victims offered to ſuch Gods as 
they were deyoted to. 

Amidſt theſe things, both their hope and their fear increaſed each day , nor could they 
be ſufficiently ſatisfied ; Whether they ought moſt to rejoyce , that Annibal , by departing out of 
Italy after ſixteen years continuance there, had left the poſſeſſion of it clear to the Roman People, 
or rather to fear his going over into Africa with an healthful and a ſtout Army. For the place, 
they thought , not the danger ,, was alter'd ;, Q. Fabius, who was lately dead, being uſed to pro- 
pheſie, and that very probably, of a great Fight which they ſhould have there : and that Annibal 
would be a more grievous Enemy in his own Country , than he had been in a foreign Land. Nor 
would Scipio now have to do either with Syphax, 4 rude and barbarows King , whoſe Army , of 
Fellows that were half Scullions , Statorius was wont to lead, or with his Father-in-law,, Af{dru- 
bal, a General more apt to run away than fight , or with tumultuary Armies raiſed in an hurry 
out of an half- armed crowd of Country-fellows ,, but with Annibal , nho was almoſt born in his 
Fathers Tent (who was a very warlike General) nurſed and brought up among Arms , a Soldier 
long ago, whilſt yet a Boy , and a General, though hardly even yet a Man : who being already 
gromn an old Man for his Conqueſts , had filled the Spaniards, the Gauls, and all Italy , from 
the Alpes to the Streights, with Monuments of his Exploits : and now had an Army at his heels, 
who bad been Soldiers as long as himſelf and were hardied with enduring all forts of labour, 
which it ts hardly credible that men could ever undergo : that had been a thouſand times embrued 
in Roman blood ;, and ſtill bore the ſpoils not only of common Soldiers, but of Roman Generals alſo. 
That Scipio would meet many perſons there, who had ſlain Roman Pretors and Generals too with 
their own hands, adorned with mural and vallare Coronets [j.e. Crowns that they had for firſt 
ſcaling a Wall, or getting up a Bulwark,] that had ſtraggled through Roman Camps, and Roman 
Cities too, which they had taken. That there were now ſo many Faſces [ bundles of Rods] be- 
longing to the Roman Magiſtrates, az Annibal could ſhew , that he had taken from Generals that 
he had ſlain. Revolving theſe dreadful appreheniſions in their minds, they themſelves in- 
creaſed their own cares and fears; for that they had been uſed for ſome years paſt to have 
a War in ſeveral parts of /raly, which was protracted by ſuch flow degrees , that they had 
no near proſpect of ſceing any end of it; but that now Scipio and Arnnibal, being Generals 
of an equal match, and fit to try the laſt puſh, had put all people into an expectation. And 
thoſe alſo, who had a great confidence in Scipio, with hopes of Victory, the nearer view 
their minds had of it, the more concerned they were. The Carthaginians allo were in the 
ſame condition; For they one while repented , when they conſidered Annibal, and the great 
Aftions that he had done, that they yer deſired a Peace, but another nhile, when they remembred 
that they had been twice conquered in ſt Battles , that Syphax was taken , themſelves beaten out 
of Spain and Italy, and all by the ſole courage and condutt of Scipio, they were terrified at the 
thoughts of him, as of a fatal General, born to be their rune. 

Armnibal was now come to Adrumerum : where taking ſome few days to refreſh his Sol- 
diers, after their having been toſſed upon the Sea, he was alarm?d with fearful News, That all 
the parts about Carthage were full of Soldiers, and therefore haſted by great marches to Zama. 
Zama is five days journey from Carthage : from whence the Spies, that he ſent before, be- 
ing taken by the Roman Guards, and brought to Scipio; he committed them to the Tri- 
bunes of the Soldiers, and bade them, without any fear, to viſit all parts of the Camp, or- 
dering them to be carried which way they would. And then having asked them, IWhether 
they bad ſeen az much as they thought neceſſary ? he order*d ſome Men of his to be their Con- 
voy, and ſent them back to Annibal. Annibal was not well pleaſed to hear any thing that 
they told him (for they ſaid, among other things, that Maſiniſſa alſo chanced to come that 
very day with 6cco Foct, and 4000 Horſe) but was moſt diſmay?d at the confidence of his 
Enemy, which he thought was not built upon an ill foundation. . Wherefore though he him- 
ſelf were the cauſe of that War , and that by his coming he had broken the Truce, and 
fruſtrated the hopes of their mutual Leagues ; yet, ſuppoling that he might obtain an eaſier 
Peace, if he deſired it, whilſt his Army was ſtill entire, than when it was conquered, he ſent 
a Meſlenger to Scipto, to deſire the favour of a Parley. Whether he did fo!of his own accord, 
or by publick advice, I cannot poſitively fay. But Yalerins Antias ſays , T hat he was over- 
come in the firſt Battle by Sc:pio, in which there were 120co Soldiers ſlain upon the place, 
1700 taken, and that the former Ambaſſadors with ten more came into the Camp to Scrpro. 
Who not refuſing to come to a Parley , both the Generals by conſent advanced their 
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of Nadagara, that being a place convenient, as upon other accounts, ſo alſo, for that they 
could have water within a Darts caſt of it. Annibal poſted himſelf upon an Hill 4000 paces 
from thence, which was ſafe and otherwiſe very convenlent, fave only, that their watering 
place was a great way off, And in the midlt between them both there was a Plain, that 
th:y might look all over, and ſee that there were no Ambuſcades laid. 

"They therefore leaving their Arms at an equal diltance behind them, came together with 
each of them an Interpreter, being not only the two greateſt Generals of their time , but 
equal to any King or Commander that ever was heard of in any Country. For ſome ſmall 
time they gazed upon each other, and lilently ſtood almoſt aſtoniſhed with mutual admi- 
ra:ion : till Annibal firſt began , Since the Fates have ſo decreed, That I, who firſt made War 
upon the Roman People , and who ſo often had Vittory even in my hands, ſhould come of my own 
accord to deſire a Peace ;,, I am glad that I have happend to meet with you, above all men lving, 
to beg it of. Nor will it be, amidſt all their glories , the leaſt of their commendations , that An- 
nibal, to whom the Gods had gruen the Vittory over ſo many Roman Generals , ſhould yield to 
you; and that you ſhould put an end to this War , which was more remarkable for yours, than for 
our miſadventures. My Caſe preſents you alſo with this ſtrange turn of Fortune , that 1, who 
rook_ up Arms when your Father was Conſul , and fought a ſet Battle with him, as Roman Gene- 
ral , ſhould now come to his Son unarmed to ſue for Peace. It had indeed been beſt for our Fore- 
fathers , if the Gods had given them ſuch minds, as that you might have been content with Italy, 
and we with Africa : for Sicily and Sardinia do not make even you amends for ſo many Navies, 
fo many Armies, and ſo many brave Generals as you haut loſt. But what us paſt may more eaſily 
be reprehended than amended. We have ſo far deſired other peoples poſſeſſions, that we have 
fourht for our own + nor was there only a War upon you in laaly, and upon us in Africa ; but you 
alſo have ſcen, almoſt at your very Gates and upon your Walls , the Enſigns and Arms of your 
Enemies, and we from Carthage it ſelf have heard the noiſe of a Reman Camp. What therefore 
we ſhould moſt abominate, and you above all things wiſh, we come to treat of Peace whilſt you are in 
proſperity : and we who are concerned in the Treaty are ſuch ſort of perſons, not only whoſe great- 
eſt intereſt it is to have a Peace , but alſo to whom , whatſoever we do, our Cities will ratifie and 
confirm. Ie only want a mind that does not abhor the thoughts of quiet. For my part , my age 
h.u now inſtrufted me (who am going an old Fellow into the Country , whence I came a meer Boy ) 
nor only age , but proſperity and adverſity , both have ſo far taught me , that Thad rather follow 
Reaſon than Fortune. But I fear thy youth and perpetuai felicity are too unruly both to endure 
the advice of quiet thoughts. For he does not eaſily conſider the dubious events of Fortune , whom 
ſhe bath never deceived. What I was at Thraſymenum and at Cannz, that you are now. For- 
tune hs never failed you, though you were hardly old enough to bear Arms when you were firſt put 
into Commiſſion ;, for you attempted all things with the greateſt audacity imaginable. You re- 
venged your Fathers and your Uncles death, and from the misfortune of your Family receivedſt 
ſignal renown for thy Courage and Piety ;, you have recovered the two Spains that were loſt, and 
driven out four Punick, Armies thence. Then being created Conſul , when others had not courage 
enough to defend Italy, you went over into Africa, and having here ſlain two Armies , and at the 
fame time taken and burnt two Camps ,, taken Syphax, a moſt puſſant King , Priſoner , with (6 
many Cities belonging both to him and us, haſt drawn me alſo, who have ſtaid there now full ſix- 
teen years, out of Italy. Your mind may well deſire V, ittory rather than Peace. I know you 
have 4 great rather than an uſeful Spirit : and Fortune favour?d me too once as ſhe now does you. 
But if in our proSþerity , the Gods would infuſe into us good thoughts , we ſhould conſider not only 
what had, but what might happen. But that you may forget all others, Iam a ſufficient example 
for you in all caſes. For I who lately, having pitch?d my Camp between the River Anien and the 
City ,, you ſaw juſt ready to ſcale the Walls of Rome, am now before you (bereft of two ſtout 
Allen that were my Brothers , and famous Generals) near the Walls of my almoſt beſieged Coun- 
try, to deprecate thoſe things for the ſake of mine own, mwherewith I terrified your City. A man 
ſhuld always give leaſt credit to the greatelt Fortune. Now you are proferons, and we in doubt= 
ful circumſtances , you look upon Peace to be great and ſpecious in you who grant it ;, but in us, 
wha deſire it, it ſeems rather neceſſary than honourable, Yet, let me tell you, a certain Peace iz 
better and more ſafe, than a Viftory we only hope for. The former u in their diſpoſal, but the lat- 
ger in the pawer of none but the Gods only. Do not venture the happineſs of ſo many years upon 
the hazard of one hour. Conſider not only your own ſtrength, but the force of Fortune , and the 
common caſualties of War. There will Swords and Men on both ſides fall. Events anſwer our 
expettations no where leſs than in War. You will not add ſo much to that glory Thich , though 
you grant me a Peace , you now may have , if you ſhould get the day ,, 4s you will loſe, if any 
thing ſhould happen contrary to your expectation. The Fortune of one hour may overthrow all 
the honour both that you have gained and that you hope for. All things, now we talk, of Peace, 
are in your pawer (P. Cornelius) but then you mult take ſuch Fortune as the Gods will give 
you. Among the few examples of courage and ſucceſs M. Atiltus had been one of old in this 
ſame Country, if he had granted a Peace to our F orefathers , when they deſired i : but he, by 
ſetting no bounds to his happineſs, nor reſtraining his exorbitant Fortune, the higher he wat raiſed, 
the greater was his fall. It us indeed his part that gives, not his that deſires it, to make the Condi 
tions of Peace ;, but perhaps we may not ſeem unworthy to lay a mult upon our own heads. _ 
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are willing you ſhould have all thoſe things for which the War was firſt undertaken ;, to wit , Sj- 

cily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the Iſlands that are contained in the whole Sea between Africa ard 
Iraly. Let #s Carthaginians, incloſed within the Shores of Africa, ſee you (ſince Heaven nill 

hve it ſo) govern thoſe foreign Dominions by Sea and Land. I do not deny, but becauſe we did 

not more ſincerely of late deſire and expett a Peace, you ſuſpetted our Punick way of dealing. But 
"115 of great con/equence, Scipio, to the preſerving of a Peace, to take care by whom: it be deſired. 

And I hear , that your Senate alſo denied it for this reaſon, among others , that there were no 

Men of Quality concerned in the Embaſſy. But 1 am Annibal that now deſire Peace of you ;, who 

would not yet make ſuch 4 requeſt , if 1 did not think it advantageous ; and for the ſame advan- 

rage that I deſired it, will I keep it. And as I, becauſe the War was begun by me, ſufferd no 

man to repent of it , till the Gods themſclves began to envy me ;, ſo will 1 endeavour , that no man 

ſhall repent of the Peace obtained by my means. - 

To this the Roman General anſwer?d thus ; I was not ignorant , Annibal, that their hopes 
of yo r arrival made the Carthaginians break off not only the preſent Truce , but decline the hopes 
of a future Peace. Nor doſt thou indeed deny it , who withdraweſt all things out of the former 
Conditions of Peace, ſave them alone which are long ſince in our power, But as 1t 15 your Care to 


make your Country-men ſenſible what a burden they are eaſed of by your aſſiſt ance , ſo I muſt en- 


 deavour to hinder them from having that which they forme: ly agreed to, now taken out of the Con- 


ditions of Peace, and made the reward of your perfidiouſneſs. You who have ſtill the ſame Con- . 
ditions offer*d to you, are very unworthy if you deſire to make advantage by your fraud. Neither 
did our Fathers before us make War for Sicily , nor we for Spain. No, the danger that the Ma- 
mertines our Allies were then in, and the ſackting of Saguntum now moved us to take up juſt and 
prous Arms. That you provoked us, both you your ſelf confeſs, and the Gods are our Witneſſes, 
who alſo gave us ſucceſs in that War according to juſtice and equity , as they now do and will do 
of this, As for my part , I both remember humane infirmity , and conſider the force of Fortune, 
knowing that all we do is ſubjeft to a thouſand miſchances. But as I ſhould owne my elf to have 
atted very proudly and ſeverely , if, before I was come into Africa, when you had of your own 
accord quitted Italy , and putting your Men on board ſeveral Ships , had come in perſon to deſire 
a Peace, I ſhould have ſlighted you; ſonow,, when T have forced you , ſo mich againſt your in- 
clination , over into Africa, 1 am obliged by any ties of modeſty to anſwer your requeſt. Where- 
fore if any addition be made to thoſe things , for which we were then like to conclude a Peace (you 
kyow what they are : the multts duc for taking our Ships and Proviſions during the time of the 
Truce , and abuſing our Ambaſſadors) I have ſomewhat to propoſe to the Council. But if even 
thoſe things alſo ſeem grievous to you, prepare for War, becauſe you could not endure Peace, Thus 
being come back from the Parley to their Party without concluding of a Peace ,, they decla- 
red, They had ſpent all their breath to no purpoſe , for they muſt diſpute it with their Swords 
in their hands, and accept of ſuch Fortune as the Gods would pleaſe to give them. 

Aiſoon as they came into the Camp, they both gave Orders, That the Soldiers ſhould make 
ready their Arms , and prepare their minds for the laſt puſh, whereby they were like to be Conque- 
ror's, not for one day only, but, if they ſucceeded, for ever. That they ſhould know before the next 
day at night, whether Rome or Carthage ſhould give Laws to the World. For not only Africa or 
Italy , but the whole Univerſe would be the reward of their Viftory ;, though the danger would 
prove equal to the reward to thoſe that happend to loſe the day. For 1.cither had the Romans any 
way to eſcape. as being in a foreign Country , wherewith they were unacquainted : and 
Carthage, which muſt now produce its /alt Auxiliaries, ſeemed to be liable to preſent ruine. 
Tothis Combarte therefore the next day marched forth the two far moſt renowned Gene- 
rals of two Nations that were the molt opulent, and with them two the braveſt Armies ; 
with reſolutions that day either to augment or overturn all the Trophies they had formerly 
erected. Their minds therefore were doubtfully divided betwixt hope and fear : and whilſt 
they viewed one while their own, and another while the Enemies Army, by weighing 
their ſtrength more with the outward eye, than that of reaſon, they were at once both glad 
and forry. But what did not of its own accord come into their thoughts, the Generals by 
admonition and exhortations ſuggeſted. The Carthaginian reminded them of the attions they 
had 'performed for ſixteen years together in Italy , where they killed ſo many Roman Generals, 
and totally vanquiſhed ſo many Armies, with the particular Exploits of every ſignal Perſon , that. 
be had occaſion to mention upon the ſcore of his memorable behaviour 1n any Battle. Scipio diſ- 
courſed of the Spains, his late Battles in Africa, and the confeſſion of the Enemy ,, how they were 
forced through fear to ſue for Peace, but could not continue in it by reaſon of their natural per- 
fidiouſneſs. Beſides which, he added the Conference between him and Annibal in private, which, 
becauſe he was at his liberty to ſay what he pleaſed, he wreſted whither he would. He like- 
wiſe fortold them (that the Gods had given encouragement to them to go out to fight as to their 
Forefathers, when they formerly ingaged at the Iſlands called Fgateis, and therefore that ) there 
would be an end of the War, .and they ſhould be at reſt : that the Booty of Carthage was as good 
as in their hands, and that they ſhould very ſhortly return into their Country, to their Parents, 
Wives, Children, and Houſhold-Gods. All which he ſpoke with ſuch an haughty carriage and 
pleaſant aſpect, thar you would have thought he had already gained the Victory. 


Then he placed the Spear-men firſt, and behind them the Principes {the firlt Soldiers in 
the 
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the Van of the Army who were furniſhed with a Javelin, &c.] and put the Tr;ars in the 
Reer. He did not ſet the Regiments each in cloſe Order before their Enſigns, but the 
Maniples Cor Companies] at ſome diſtance one from the other, that the Enemies Elephants 
might have room enough when they came in, ſo as not to break their Ranks. He planted 
Lelizs (who had formerly been his Lieutenant , but that was Queſtor by an Order of Sc- 
nate, without drawing Lots for it) with the 7ralian Horſe in the left Wing, and Haſmiſſy 
with the Numidians in the right. He alſo filled up: the wide ſpaces between the Mamples 
with the Velites of the Anteſtgnant [ or light-arm'd Soldiers that fought among thole that 
were before the Enſigns] to whom he gave a charge, That at the coming up of the Elephants 
they ſbould either retire direfy behind the Ranks , or applying themſelves to the Anteſjgnani , by 
running to the right and left among them, ſhould give the beaſts way , to ruſh in upon the dangerous 
Weapons. Annibal , for a terror, ſet the Elephants (which were eighty in number, and 
more than he had eyer had in any Battle before) firſt in Array : and after them the Ligu- 
rian and Galick, Auxiliaries, with the Balearians and ores mixt among them. 1In the ſe- 
cond Diviſion of the Army he placed the Carthaginians, Africans, and the Legion of 11a- 
cedonians : and then, leaving a ſmall interval, he put the Jralian Soldiers in the Reer, 
who were moſt of them Bruttians, that of force and neceſlicy , more than any good will, 
had follow?d him out of J:aly. Healſo rang?*d the Horſe all round the Wings, the Cartha- 
ginians in the right, and the Numidians in the left. His addreſs to the Army was very va- 
rious, being made to ſo many different ſorts of men, whoſe Language, Manners , Laws, 
Arms, Garb, Complexion, and ground of War was no ways the ſame. The Auxiliaries, 
he ſaid, ſhould have a preſent and manifold reward out of the Boaty. The Gauls were inflamed 
with a natural and peculiar hatred toward the Romans. The Ligurians had the fruitful Plains 
of Italy , being brought down out of crazgy Mountains into great hopes of Viftory, ſhewn unto 
them. The Mores and Numidians he terrified with the tyrannical ſway that Maſiniſſa was like 
to bear over them : infuſing ſeveral hopes and fears into therreſt of them : and minding the Car- 
thaginians of the Walls of their Country, their Houſhold-Gods, the Sepulchres of their Anceſtors, 
their Parents, Children, fearful Wives, and how they muſt expett either deſtruttion and ſlavery, 
or to be Emperors of the whole World ;, but ſaid no mean thing to them that tended to promote either 
tbeir hope or fear. And juſt as their General was ſaying this among his Country-men to the 
Carthaginian Officers that led their own People, and to the Foreigners alſo by lnterpreters 
that were mingled among them , the Trumpets and Cornets ſounded from the Roman Ar- 
my ; and there was ſuch a noiſe ſet up, that the Elephants ran upon their own Men, eſpe- 
cially in the left Wing , where the ores and Numidians ſtood. Maſiniſſa ſeeing that, 
with eaſe increaſed their dread, and bereft the Army on that ſide of all affiitance from 
their Horſe. But ſome few of the Beaſts being unaffrighted, were driven up into the Ene- 
my, and made a greater ſlaugiter among the light-arm*d Soldiers , though they receiy?d 
many wounds themſelves. For the light-arnd Men retiring into the 4arniples, and ha- 
ving made way for the Elephants, to ſave themſelves from being trod to pieces, threw 
their Spears on both ſides into them : nor were the Anteſignant with their Javelins idle ; 
till ſuch time, as being by the Weapons which feil upon them from all parts, forced out 
of the Roman Army, they put to flight even the Carthaginian Horſe in their own right 
Wing. Lealius, when he ſaw the Enemy in a confuſion , ſupplied freſh matter of terrour 


to them. 


The Punick Army was now on both ſides bereft of its Horſe, when the Foot fell on, not- XXX1V: 


withſtanding it was not equal to the Enemy either in hopes or ſtrength. Beſides which, 
(though it be a ſmall thing to ſpeak of, it was of great moment in the managing of the 
ſame affair) the clamour or ſhout the Romans made, was all of one tone, and conſequently 
ſo much the greater and more terrible : whilſt the Enemies voices were diſſonant, becauſe 
their Languages were ſo different. The Fight likewiſe on the Romans fide was ſteddy, be- 
cauſe they lay heavy upon the Enemy , not only through their own weight and ſtrength, 
but that of their Arms too: whilſt on the other ſide there was only more ſwiftneſs and 
agility than ſtrength ſhown in their firſt Onſet. Wherefore upon the firſt effort the Ro- 
mans made the Enemy immediately give way ; and then with their Elbows and Bucklers 
punching them on till,. as they got ground upon them, they proceeded for ſome time with- 
out reliſtance , the Reer preſljng on the Van, aſloon as they perceived the Enemies Body 
to move; which very thing alſo conduced very much to the ronting of them. On the 
other hand, among the Enemies, the ſecond Diviſion of their Army , conliſting of Afri- 
cans and Carthaginians , were ſo far from enduring the Retreat of their Auxiliaries in the 
Front , that they gave back, leſt the Enemy , when they had killed the Vanguard, ſhould 
have fallen upon them. Wherefore the Punick Auxiliaries immediately turned their backs 
upon the Romans, and facing their own Ven , fled partly into the ſecond Diviſion , part of 
which they alſo flew for not receiving them; as being erewhiles not aſliſted by them, and 
then moreover excluded. And now there were in a manner two Battles, the Carchaginians 
being forced to ingage not only with the Enemy , but their own Party alſo. Yer notwith- 
ſtanding they did not let them into their Body , when they were ſo diſmay*d and furious 


but, cloſing their Ranks z turned them out into the Wings and the open Plains p—_ 
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the Army ; becauſe they were afraid to mingle men in ſuch'a conſternation and ſo much . 
wounded, with a freſh and ſteady Army. But the heaps of dead Men and Arms had fo fj1- 
led up the place, in which the Auxiliaries a little before had ſtood, that their paſſage that 
way was full as difficult, as it had been through the main Body. of the Enemy. Wherefore 
the Spear-men, that were firſt, purſuing the Enemy over the Carcaſles and Arms, through 
blood, as well as they could, put their Enſigns and their Ranks all into diſorder. The 
Principes alſo began to waver, ſceing the Diviſion before them ſo confuſed. Which when 
Scipio ſaw, he order?d them to ſound a Retreat to the Spear-men ; and having drawn a'l the 
wounded into the Reer, he put the Pr:ncpes and the Triari: into the Wings, that the main 
Body of the Spear-men might be the more ſecure and firm. Hence there aroſe a new En- 
gagement ; for they now came up to their real Enemies, who in the ſort of Arms which 
they bore, their experience in War, their fame for the Exploits they had done, and the 
greatneſs of their hope, as well as danger, were equal to them. But indeed the Romans 
were above them both in numbers and courage; in that they had routed both the Horſe 
and the Elephants, and having defeated the firſt Diviſion of their Army , were now upon 
the ſecond. | 

XXXV. Lelims and Maſiniſſa having purſued the Horſe, whom they had driven too off ſome di- 
ſtance, returning , fell ſeaſonably on upon the Body of the Enemy that was now a flying, 
And that laſt effort of the Horſe made the Enemy run. But many of them , being circum- 
vented, were ſlain in the field ; whilſt others that were ſcatter*d ali over the Plain . where 


the Horſe prevailed, died in great numbers. There were ſlain that day , of Carrh- 14ns 
and their Allies, above 20000 : and almoſt the like number taken, wich 133 mili. © £n- 
ſigns and eleyen Elephants, though the Romars loſt not above 2000 men. Am ./ who 


eſcaped with ſome few Horſe-men got away to Adrumerum; having tryed all w..s hy jn 
the Battle and before, and gained, by Scipro*s own confeſſion, and ther of al} god 56 11ers, 
a great deal of credit by ſetting his Army in ſo good a poſture at that time. For br ;!:ced 
the Elephants in the Van : whoſe fortuitous force, and 1molerable ſhock. might hinder the K , ans | 
from following their Enſigns , and keeping their Ranks entire , in which they placed moji of h-i7 | 
hopes. Then he put the Auxiliaries before the Carthaginians, leſt they being a muxt 1 *dly of 
all Nations , who ſerved for pay, not for love, might have any way to eſcape. And beſid:s, 
that they might receive the firſt effort and ſhock of the Enemy , and if they did nothing elſe , at 

leaſt with the wounds they received, Foil the edge of the Romans Swords. Behind them again, | 
he ſet the Africans and Carthaginians, in whom he repoſed his greateſt hopes, that they, as they 
were equal in all other reſpefts , might now, when they yet freſh ingaged with men that were tired 
and wounded , become ſuperiour : placing the Itallans at ſome diſtance in the Reer of all , becauſe | 
be did not know, whether they were Friends or Enemies. Having given this laſt inſtance of his | 
Courage and ConduC@t, Amnnibal , when he was got to Adrumetum , and from thence being 

ſent for to Carthage in the ſix and thirtieth year after he came a Boy out of that City , he 

openly confeſſed in the Senate, That he was not only beaten in the Battle, but overcome in re- 

ett of the whole War ;, ſo that there was no hopes now left , ſave in their petitioning for a 

Peace. | 

Scipio immediately after the Battle , having taken and rifled the Enemies Camp, return- 

ed with a vaſt Booty to the Sea and the Ships; having News brought him, That P. Lentulus | 
was arrived at Utica with fifty Ships of War ,, an hundred Oneraries [or Ships of burden] and 


XXX VI. 


all ſorts of Proviſions. Wherefore ſuppoling it the beſt courſe to augment as much as he 
was able the dread that Carthage was now in, having ſent Lelizs to Rome with the News of 
the Victory, he order'd Cy. Oftavius to march by Land with the Legions to Carthage : 
whilſt he himſelf joyning Zentulus*s new Fleet to his own old one ſailed from Utica to the 
: Port of Carthage. But when he was come pretty near unto it, there came a Ship out ador- 
ned with white LinenFlags and Olive-branches to meet him : in which there were ten Am- 
baſſadors , of the beſt Men in the City , who, by Arnibals advice, were ſent to deſire a 
Peace. They therefore coming up to the Poop of the Admirals Ship ; toward which they 
held forth thoſe Badges of Petitioners, deſired and begged that Scip:o would be fayourable 
and merciful to them : but received no other anſwer than this, That they muſt come to Tu- 
nis; for thither he would remove hi ſtation. Yet he, having taken a view of the ſituation 
of Carthage, not ſo much to be ſatisfied in that at preſent, as to terrifie the Enemy, return- 
ed to Vrica, whither he recalled Octavizs alſo. Then, as they were going to Tunis, News 
was brought them , Thar Vermina, Syphax*s Son, was coming with more Horſe than Foot to 
aſſiſt the Carthaginians. Part therefore of their Army with all their Horſe was ſent ont : 
which ſetting upon the Numidians about the beginning of the Saturnalia [Feaſt of Sarurn, 
anſwering to our Chriſtmas] he ſoon routed them. And as they ran away, being inter- 
cepted on all ſides by the Horſe that ſurrounded them , there were 15000 of them ſlain, 
and 1200 taken Priſoners, with 1500 Namidian Horſe, and 52 military Enſigns. The 
young King himſelf with ſome ſinall number in the Tumult made his eſcape. Then they 
pitch?d their Camp at Tun in the ſame place, as before, and thirty Ambaſſadors came 
from Carthage to Scipio : who (ſince their condition forced them to it) made much more 


moan than the former, but were heard with ſomewhat leſs pity, by reaſon of their late per- 
fidiouſnels. 
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fidiouſnels. in the Council, though jult anger incited all of them to deltroy Carthage ; 
yet they conſidering, not only how great an affair it was, but alſo how long the Siege a- 
gainſt a Cify fo well fortified and ſtrong might continue; and likewiſe, that Scipio was CON- 
cerned, for that he expected a Succellor to come and reap the Glory of endinga War which 
had been accompliſh'd by the labour and danger of another Perſon, they were all inclined 
to grant a Peace. 


The next Day therefore, calling back the Embaſſadors, whom they admoniſhed with many XXXVIL 


reproofs for their perſidiouſneſs, That now they had been inſtrutted by ſo many miifortunes, they 
would at laſt believe there were Gods, and that an oath was an oblegation, they gave them condi- 
tions of Peace, which were thete, That they ſhould lwve free under their own Laws, having the 
ſame Cities, the ſame Lands, with the ſame bounds as before the War, and that the Romans ſhould 
that day ceaſe from plundering their Country, That they ſhould deliver up all the Renegadoes, t u- 
gitives, and (aptives, with all their Ships of War, excepting ten Gallies of three Banks apiece, and 
all the tamed Elephants that they had, without ever taming any more. That they ſhould wage no 
War either in or out of Africa without the conſent of the Roman People, That they ſhould reſtore 
Maſſiaiſla to his Inheritance, and make a League with him. That they ſhould prowmide Corn and 
Pay for the Soldiers, till ſuch time as the Embaſſadors came from Rome. That they ſhould pay for 
fifty years together ten thouſand Talents of Silver by ſuch and ſuch equal ſumms, That they ſhould 
give 4 bunared Hoſt ages, ſuch as Scipio thought fit, not above thirty, nor under fourteen years of 
Age, That he upon theſe terms would grant a Truce if they wonld reſtore the Ships they had taken 
during the former Truce, and the things that were in them ;, otherwiſe, they ſhould neither bave a 
Truce, nor was there any hopes of a Peace, When the Embaſſadors, who were bid to carr 
theſe conditions home with them, declar*d them openly in the Aſſembly, Gſzo ſtood forth 
to diſſwade them from Peace; but being that he made his ſpeech before the unſettled and 
cowardly Rabble, Annibal was vexed that he ſhould talk at that rate at that time,and therefore 
catching hold of Gsſgo, pull'd him down from the place where he ſtood. The ſight of which unu- 
ſual Action, in a City 1o free as that was, having moved the People to murmur, the Warri- 
our being diſturbed at the extravagant liberty which that City injoy'd, ſaid, / went from you at 
nine years of age, and came back at 36. By this time therefore I think, 1 well enough underſtand 
all Military Arts (which my condition, ſometimes private and ſometimes publick,, has taught me ) 
but yor muſt teach me the Priviledges, Laws and CuStoms of the City and Court, Having excus'd 
his want of knowledge, he made a long ſpeech for Peace, how reaſonable and neceſlary it 
was. But the greatelt difficulty was, that, out of the Ships which were taken in the time 
of the Truce, nothing appear'd beſides the bare hulks of them; nor was it eaſie to inquire 
into the matter, becauſe they who were ſaid to have ſuch Goods were Enemies to the Peace. 
However they ordered that the Ships ſhould be reſtored, and the Men lookt after, Thas Sci- 
pio ſhould ſet a value upon whas was wanting, and the Carthaginians pay for it out of their com- 
mon ſtock, There are ſome that ſay Anmbal came ont of the Army to the Sea, where having 
provided himſelf a Ship, he immediately went over to King Antzochws; and that when Sci- 
pio required, That Annibal ſhould be firſt of all delivered into his hands, the Carthagians made 
him this anſwer, That Annibal was not 5 Africa. 


When the Emballadors were come back to Scipio, the Queſtors or Purſers were ordered to xxxy1m 


make an Inventory of all the publick Stores that were in the Ships out of theic Books of Ac- 
counts, and the private Owners, to tell what peculiarly belong*d to them ; for all which, 
there was twenty five Thouſand Pound of ſilver Bullion at preſent ;required, and a 
Truce granted to the {a thagians for three Months, with an injunction, That they ſhould 
ſend no Embaſſadors all the time of the Truce any whither elſe than to Rome ;, and that whatever 
Embaſſadors came to Carthage, they ſhould not permit to go away, till they had informed the Ro- © 
man General who they were, and what they came for. Along with the Carthaginian Embaſſa- 
dors, there were ſent to Rome L. Veturims Philo, e1. Marcius Ralla, and L. Scipio the Gene- 
rals Brother. After which time, Proviſions coming out of Italy and Sardinia had made e- 
very thing ſo cheap, that the Merchants left the Marriners their Corn for the freight of 
it. They had been in a great conſternation at Rome upon the firſt News of the Rebellion of 
the Carthaginians ; and Tb, Claudius was ordered to go with the Fleet in all baſt into Sicily, . 
and thence into Africa ; but the other Conſul, e 7. Serviline,. to ſtay at home till they heard 
in what poſture the Afﬀairs of Africa were. All things were, carryed. on very ſlowly in order 
to the raiſing and ſetting out the Fleet for the Conſul 73b. Claudius, becaule the Senate thought 
Scipio a better judge, what terms of Peace ought to be given, than he was. Certain Prodi- 
gies alſo, that were told of juſt as the news of the Rebellion came, put them into a fright. 
At Cume, the circle of the Sun ſeemed to be leſſened, and it rained ſtones ; and about Yelirre 
the Earth ſunk into mighty Caverns, in which whole Trees were buried. At Aricia, their 
Forum, with the fhops all about it, and at Fruſimone, the Wallin ſome places, and a Gate, 
were burnt by lightning z belides that it rained ſtones 1a the Palace. That Prodigie was, 
aſter the Country faſhion, expiated with Holy Rites that laſted nine Days, and the reſt with 
the greater ſort of Sacrifices., Among which alſo an unuſual riſing of Waters was thought 
to deſerve their religious care. For the Tiber ſo overflowed, that: the Games called Zndi 
Apollinares [in honour of Apoko] when the Crgue was overwhelmed , were proparee'to a 
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celebrated without the Gate called Porta Collina, near the Temple of Yerus Eryerma. But 
upon the very Day that they were to be performed, a ſudden ſerenity ariſing, the pomp that 
was beginning toward the Gate (o{l;na, was recall'd and carried into the Cirque, they ha. 
ving news, That the water was all flown ont of it by which means the ancient ſeat being re- 
ſtored to that ſolemn ſpeacle, made the People overjoyed, and the Games more thronged. 

When Claxdins the Conſul was gone from the City, and was got between the two Ports 
called Portus Coſanus and Portus Lauretanns, a violent tempeſt, that aroſe, put him into a 
great fright. From thence coming to Populonii, after he had ſtaid there till the ſtorm was 
over, he went to the Iſke of vs, from 1lva to Corfica, and from Corſica over into Sardinia. 
Where as he paſſed the Mountains called Montes Inſans {the mad Mountains] a tempeſt 
much feverer, and in a worſe place ariſing, ſcatrer*d his Fleet; of which many Ships were 
ſhock'd and diſabled, whilſt ſome were broken to- pieces. But the Fleet, though ſo much 
torn and haraſs'd, got into Carales, where as they were careening and mending of the Ships, 
the Winter came upon them, and the Year was gone about; ſo that, ſince no one propoſed 
his continuing in Commiſſion, Tib. Claudius brought the Navy back to Rome as a private 
Perſon. ' MH. Servilius in the mean time, left he ſhould be recalPd to Rome upon the account 
of the Aſſembly, declared C. Servilius Geminus Dictator, and went into his Province. The 
Dictator made P. «/£lins Petus Maſter of the Horſe. But Tempeſts often hindered the Al- 
ſembly from being held, though it were appointed ; ſo that, the old Magiſtrates being gone 
out of their Office on the ſixteenth of March, and no new ones in their Places, the Commen- 
wealth was without any chief Magiltrates at all. LZ. e Yanlins Torquatus, the High Pricit, 
died that Year, and in his room they put C. Sulpitins Galba. The Roman Games were all 
thrice repeated and performed by L. Licinius Lucullus, and Q. Fulvins, who were the Xdiles, 
The Clerks and Meſſengers belonging to the Adiles being difcovered to have privately carry- 
ed Money out of the Treaſury, were condemned for it, not without ſome reflexion upon 
Lucullus, P. eAlins Tubero and L. Letorins, who were A&diles of the People, being unduly 
choſen, quitted their Places, after they had ſet forth Games, and upon that ſcore made a Feaſt 
to Fupiter, and laid up three Enſigns in the Capitol, made out of the Silver taken for Mulcts. 
The Di&ator and the Maſter of the Horſe celebrated the Games of Ceres by an order from 
the Senate. | 

When the Roman and the Carthaginian Embaſſadors came outzof Africa to Rome, there 
was a Senate held in the Temple of ZBellona, where when L. YVerr##ius Phils had told them to 
their great joy, That they had fought the laſt Battcl they were like to have with Annibal and the 
Carthaginians, and that they had at laſt put an end to that lamentable War, he added, that Ver- 
mina alſo, ſor of Syphax (which was 10 ſmall acceſſion to their happineſs ) was overcome, Where- 
npon he-was ordered:to go into the publick Aſſembly. and tell that good News to the Peo- 
ple. Then all the Temples in'the City were flung open for joy, and ſupplications ordered 
to be made for three Days together. The Embaſladors from the Carthagimans and King 
Philip (for from htm too there were Embaſſadors come) deſiring to have audrence of the Se- 
nate, had this anſwer by order of Senate from the DiCtator, That the new (on{uls ſhould give 
it them. Therevpon an Aſſembly was held; and they choſe for Conſuls Cz. Cornelius Lenty- 


: lus, and P. lins Petns: for Pretors, AM. Funins Pennus, who happened to have the City 


for his Province ; 'e-7. Yalerins Falte, who had the Bruttis ; 1. Fabins Buteo, who had Sar- 
dinia, *and Þ. </Elins Tabero, who had Sicily. But they would not do any thing touching the 
Provinces of 'the'two Conſuls, till the Embaſſadors from the Carthaginians and King Philip 
were fiſt heard. -' They'forefaw in their minds that the end of one War would be the be. 
ginning of another, - (7. Lentritus the Conful bad a great defire to have the Province of A- 
frica,- berauſe he thovght, if- there were a War, he ſhould gain an eaſe Victory ; ot if it 
were already finiſhed, 'that he ſhould have the honour of ſeeing ſo troubleſome a War quite 
made an'en&vf. - He'therefore faid, he would not ſuffer them to treat of any thing elſe, 
before he had" Hfricn aſlign*d-to' him; to which his Colleague conſented, being a mode- 
rate aiid'a prudent *Man, who knew, beſides that he could not in juſtice do it, he was not 
able to'contend with Scrpo in-point of Glory and Renown. ©. Minutins Thermus and Mani- 
us Glabriv)) Tribunes of the People, faid, Thar Cn. Cornelius atrempred what Tib. Claudius 
the: yea” bifory ha to purpoſe tryed, That the Senate had reſerred it to the People, who ſhould 
be tht Governotr of Africa, ant that all the thivty five Tribes had given that charge to P. Scipio, 
The'thatter therefore tfaving been Bandied with many diſputes,both in the Senate and among 
the People; was at laft'brought ts this Me, that they would leave it to the Senate. The 
Senators thereupon being worn (for fo it was'egreed)* thought fit, That the Conſuts ſhould 
arte of the Provinces between'themnfelves, or caſt lots for chem, which ſhould have Italy, and which 
ſhould bave a fiter of fifty Ships.” © He that had the Fleet, was ro go into Sicily ; and, if they could 
not'conclude a Peace with the Carthagimans, from thence into Africa. ' That the Conſul ſhould aft 
by Sea; and Scipio by Land with the ſame Commiſſion as before. Bur if the terms 'of Peace were 
agreed upon,” that the Tribants of the People ftronld refer it to the Commons, whether they would 
have tht Coniſal or P. Scipis ro make the Peace; nd who, if the vitorious Army was t6 be brought out 
of Africa; * ſhould bring it.- * That, if they orderect Scipio to conclude the Peace arid bring the Ar- 
my out of "Africa, the Corſul ſhould not go over from Sicily imo Africa, And that the other 
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Conſul, who happened to have Italy, (houid recerve the two Lerions from M. S2xtius the Pretor. 


P. Scipio was continued in his Commiſſion of General over thoſe Forces, that he had, in XL1. 


the Province of Africa; and 1. Yalerius Falto the Pretor had the two in the Province of 
the Bratt, which C. Lzvins the year before had been Commander of. It was further ordered, 
that the Pretor P. c£lim ſhould have the two Legions in Szcily of Cn. Tremelluz. One Legi- 
on was aſligned to e/. Fabins in Sardinia, which P. Lentulus the Proprztor had formerly 
commanded. MA. Servilius alſo was continued in his Commiſlion of General over thoſe two 
Legions, which he, when he was Conſul the Year before, bad commanded in Erruria. As 
for the Spains, L. Cornelius Lentulus, and L. e Manlins Acidinus had been there already for 
ſome Years; but the Conſuls ſhould treat with the 1ribunes, if they pleaſed, to askthe Peoples plea- 
ſure, who they would make Governour of Spain z and that be (whoever it was) ſhould unte all the 
Roman Souldiers, that were in thoſe two Armies, tnto one Legion, dividing the Latine Allies into fif- 
teen Regiments, wherewith he ſhould keep and maintain the Province ; but L, Cornelius and L. 
Manlius ſhould bring the old Souldiers into Italy. To Conſul Cornelius was aſſigned a Navy of 
fifty Ships out of the rwo Navies of Ch. OCtavius,which was in Atrica,and P, Villius, which guard- 
ed the Coaſt of Sicily 5 of which he was to pick and chuſe what he would, That P. Scipio ſhould have 
the fifty long Ships, that he formerly had had;, of whom, if he had a mind that Cn. Octavius 
ſhaul4 be Commander, as before he was, Octavius being Proprator, ſhould be likewiſe Admiral for that 
Year ; but if he made Lzlius cAdmiral, Octavius ſhould go to Rome, ard bring back, thoſe Ships 
t14t Scipio had no uſe of. AL. Fabins allo in Sardimia had ten long Ships allotred him ; the 
Conluls being ordered to raiſe two City Legions, that the Commonwealth might be thar 
Year maintained by fourteen Legions and a hundred long Ships. | 
Then they ſpoke of the Embaſſadors from King Phz/ip and the Carthaginians z of which they 
ordered the Macedonians to be firſt introduc'd. And they made different kinds of addreſſes ; 
tome, To purge themſelves frem what the Embaſſadors ſent from Rome to their King, had complain- 
ed of, touching the plundering the Roman Allies; and ſome, ro accuſe, not only the Allies of the 
Roman People, but M, Aurelius much more, who, of the three Embaſſadors ſent to their Court, 
made a Levy by the way, and raiſed a War upsn them, againſt the League, fighting ſeveral pitch'd 
Battels with their Prefetts (i.e. Governours of Places or Provinces |: 1ome again, to deſire, that 
the Macedonians, and their General Sopater, who had fought for pay under Annibal, and being 
taken, were then Priſoners, might be reſtored. To all which 24. Furius, who was ſent out of 24a- 
cedvnia by eAurelins, for that purpoſe, anſwered, That Aurelius was left behind the reſt, for 
fear the Roman Allies, tired out with being plundered and haraſſed, ſhould revolt to the King, and 
therefore did not go beyond the (onfines of their Allies, but endeavoured to revenge them of thoſe 
that came to ravage their Country. That Sopater was one of the great Noble Men about the King, 
and was lately ſer.t with four thouſand Macedonians and Money too, into Africa, to aid Annibal 
and the Carthaginians, The Macedonians being interrogated upon theſe ſeveral points, they 
gave ſo perplexed an anſwer, that the Romans prevented them with this, That the King had 
a mind to a War, and, if he went on, ſhould ſhortly have hu deſire. That the Leagne was wlated 
by him in a double reſpett ;, not only, in that he had injured the” Allies of the Romans , whom he 
haraſſed with War and Hoſtilities, but had likewiſe aſſiſted their Enemies with Succours and .110- 
ney. And farther, that P. Scipio did nothing but hu duty in looking upon them as Enemies, and 
keeping them under reſtraint, who, whilſt they bore Arms againſt the Roman People, were taken Pri- 
ſoners, That M. Aurelius alſo, not only conſulted the honour and ſafety of the Commonwealth, but 
had obliged the Senate alſo, in defending their Allies by the Sword, ſince be could not do it by vertue 
of the League, The Macedonians therefore being diſmiſs'd with this unwelcome anſwer, the 
Carthaginians were call'd in, whoſe Ages and Dignities being conſidered (for they were the 
beſt Men in all Carthage) each Senator ſaid, They certainly came to treat of Peace, But A/- 
drubal (whom his own Countrymen ſurnamed Hedus) was the moſt remarkable Perſon a- 
mong them, being always for a Peace, and an Enemy to the Barcine Fattion. Wherefore 
upon that account he had the more Credit, when he transferred the blame of che War off of 
the Commonwealth in general upon the ambition of ſome few. Who when he had made a 
long and various ſpeech, one while to excule their faults, and another while conteſling ſome 
particular things, leſt, if they impudently denyed things that were true and certain, they 
ſhould be the more hardly pardoned ; and anon, admoniſhing the Senate, That they would uſe 
their ſucceſs with modeſty and moderation 1, for if the Carthaginians would have liſtened to him and 
Hanno, and made uſe of their opportunity, they ſhould have ſubmitted to thoſe terms of Peace, 
which they then demanded. But Men had very ſeldom good Fortune aud good Inclinations at the 
ſame time, That the Roman People were therefore unconquerable, becauſe in their proſperity they 
forgot not to adviſe and conſuit ;, and indeed, it were to be wondered at, if they ſhould do any other- 
wiſe. That Mer, who were 10t uſed to it, when they had good fortune, grew mad for joy;, but 
that it was now cuſtomary and a/moſt obſolete for the Roman People to be bappy in vidtory , who had 
increaſed their Empire full as much by ſparing thoſe they conquered, as by conquering, The reſt 
made ſpeeches rather to move pity, reminding the Senate, From what an heighth the Cartha- 
ginians were fallen, who, though they had lately gotten almoſt the whole World by Strength of 
Arms, had now nothing elſe but the bare Walls of Carthage. That being incloſed therein, they could 
ſes na manner of thin? either by Sea or Land _ they could call their own, Yea that they _ 
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keep the City it ſelf and therr houſhold Gods by no other means, than the People of Rome's rot beins 
too ſevere vpon them, Hereupon when The Senate 1n general ſeemed to be moved with pity, 
they ſay, one of the Senators, who hated the Carthaginians for their perfidiouſneſs , Cryed 
cut, What Gods world they call to witneſs when they made a League, now t hat they had aiſappointed 
and affronted thoſe to whom they formerly obliged themſelves for the performance of what they ſaid ? 
The jame Gods, ſaid Aſdrubal, as are ſo ſevere upon ſuch as break Leagues. 
Sceing therefore they were all inclined to Peace, the Conſul Cr, Lentwulas, who had the 
leet for his Province, interpoſed againlt the order of Senate. Whereupon M. Attire and 
© Minutins, Tribunes of the People, reterr'd it to the Commons, Whether they world yield, 
that the Senate ſhould order a Peace to be made with the Carthaginians. And deſired them alle to 
declare who ſhould conc/ude that Peace, and who bring the Armies out of Africa. Asloon as all 
the Tribes were ask'd about the Peace, they commanded , That Scipio ſhould conclude the 
Peace, and likewiſe bring home the Armies. Upon which order of theirs, the Senate decrecc|, 
That P. Scipio, according to the opinion of the ten Embaſſadors, ſhould make a Peace with the Car. 
thaginians por what terms he ſhould think fir, Then the Carthaginians gave the Senate thay ks, 
and deſired, That they might go into the City and talk, with their Countrymen, who were there in 
Priſon. For there were among them ſome that were their Relations and Friends, being Noble-men 
and ſome, to whom they had meſſages from their Friends, Which being allowed them, when 
they deſired a ſecond time, to have leave to redeem ſuch of them as they thought fit, they were 
bid to tell their Names. Whereupon they having named about two hundred, the Senate 
ordered, That Embaſſadors from Rome ſhould carry two bundred of the Captives, whom the Cat- 
thaginians pleas'd, ro P. Cornelius:-Scipio z Aﬀcica, and tell him, that if the Peace were concly. 
aed on, he might reſtore them to the Carthaginians without ranſom. The Heralds being com- 
manded to go into Africa to make the League, had, by their own requeſt, this order of Se 
nate made, That each of them ſhould carry his own flint Stones and his own verven : that the 
Koman Prator (bou'd command them to ſtrike the League, and they ask him for vervem. That kind 
of Herb is uſed to be taken out of the Caſtle and given to the Heralds. The (arthagimans 
being thus diſmiſs'd out of Rome, when they came into Africa to Scipio, they made a Peace 
upon the terms that | before told you of; delivering the long Ships, Elephants, Renegadoes, 
Eugitives and Captives, to the number of four Thouſand, among whom was Q 7 erentiy; 
Culleo, a Senator, He ordered the Ships, when they were a good way out at Sea, to be ſet 07 
fire (of which ſome ſay there were five Hundred of all ſizes that were rowed) the tight of 
which fire ſo on a ſuddain, was as ſarrowful a ſpectacle to the Carthaginians, as though even 
Carthage it ſelf had been in a flame. The Renegadoes were puniſh'd more ſeverely than the 
Fugitives, thoſe that were Zatines being beheaded, and the Romans hanged upon a Croſs. 
Forty Years before there was a Peace made with the Carthaginians, when Q Lutatixs and 
A. Manlius were Conſuls. The War began twenty three Years after, when /. Corzeling and 
T. Sempronius were Conſuls, and was ended in the eighteenth Year, when (7. Cornelins and 
P. eAlins Petus were Conſuls. After that, they report that Scip:o would often ſay, That Tib. 
Claudius firſt of all, and after that Cn. Cornelius's Ambition, was the hinderance why that War 
did not end in the deſiruftion of Carthage, But the Carthagimans finding it very difficult at firſt 
to raiſe the Money, now they were ſo exhauſted by the Expences of ſo long a War, ſo that 
there was nothing but ſorrow and wailing in the Senate, they ſay e{nmbal burſt out of 
laughing ; for which, when Aſdrubal Hedus reproved him, he being himſelf the cauſe of all 
their gricf, he replyed, If as the face appears to the outward, ſo alſo a Mans Soul could be ſeen 
within, you would eaſily be convinced, that this laughter of mine which you reprove me for, did not 
proceed from joy, but almoſt madneſs it ſelf wherewith I am poſſeſs 'd upon ſuch diſmal thoughts as 
1n my heart I conceive ;, and yet it is not ſo unſeaſonable neither as thoſe your abſurd and effeminate 
tears are, You ſhould then have cryed, when our Arms were taken from ns, our Ships burnt, and 
we forbid the making of any foreugn Wars, for by that wound we fell; nor do you think that the 
Romans have ſo ordered things out of hatred to you. No great City can be long at quiet ; if it have 
ot an Enemy abroad, it finds one at home ;, as ſtrong Bodues ſeem ſafe from all outward annoyances, 
but are oppreſſed by their own weight. We are ſo far ſenſible of the publick misfortunes, as concerns our 
own private affairs,n which nothiag ftings us more than the loſs of Money. Wherefore when Carthage, 
being vanquiſhed, was aiſo pillaged, when you ſaw it unarmed, and deſtitute amidſt ſo many armed 
Nations of Africa, none of you gave one groan, but now, ſeeing you muſt pay a tribute out of your pri- 
vate Eſtates,you make as much lament ation as at a publick funeral] am very mich afraid that you ere 
long will find you have cryed this day for your leaſt misfortune. Thus ſpake eAnmbal to the Cartha. 
£imians. Then Scipio calling an Aſſembly preſented Maſſineſa, beſides his Fathers Kingdom with 
theTown of Cirtha, as alſo other Cities and Lands that the Roman People had then poſſeſſion 
of as formerly belonged to the Dominions of King Syphax. He ordered Cz. Oftavins to deliver 
the Navy which he conducted into Sicily, to Cz, Cornelixs the Conſul; and the Carthaginian 
Embaſſadors to go to Rowe, to get what he had done according tothe opinion of the ten Em- 
baſſadors, confirmed by Authority of the Senate and conſent of the People. 
Having now made Peace both by Sea and Land, he ſhipped off his Army and went over ta 
Lilybeum in Sicily, From whence ſending great part of his Soldiers by Sea, himſelf went 


through /zaly (which was no leſs rejoyced at the Peace than at his Victory; and where, not 
only 
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only all Inhabitants of the Citics came out to do him homage, but the Country Peop!c 
too with crowds filld up the Roads) and came to Rome, whereinto he was carried with the 
greatelt Triumph that ever was ſeen, He brought into the Treaſury a hundred thirty three 
Thouſand Pound of lilver Bullion, and gave forty Aſſes aptece to all his Souldiers. Syphax 
at that time was taken off by Death, being an example of hi::mane feailty, rather than of 
triumphant Glory, who dycd not long betore at Tyber, whither he had been from Ab 
carried over; yet his Death was remarkable, becauſe he was buried at the publick Charge. 
Polybiur, an Author of very good credit, ſays that this King was led in triumph. ©, Teren- 
71445 { ulleo followed Scipio in his Triumph with a Cap upon his Head, and reſpected him all his 
life after as the author of his Liberty. Whether the favour of the Souldiery or popular 
breath firit gave him the fir-name of Africanus, or whether as that of Felix Sulla, and Pom- 
pey the Great fore fathers, it firſt aroſe from the uſage of his fawning Familiars, I am not 
certain: But this is evident, that he was the firſt General who was ennobled with a fir-name 
taken from a Nation which he himſelf had vanquiſhed 3 by whoſe example, other Families, 
not at all equal to him in Victories, made themſelves Glorious Titles upon their Images, 
and famons Sirnames. 
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14. Why the war againſt King Philip of Macedon, which had been intermitted, was renewed, theſe are the reaſons ; 
at the time of the Initia [1. e. holy Rites in honour of Ceres) two young Men of Acarnania, who had not as then 
been initiated, came to Athens, and went into Ceres's Temple with othirs of their own Country. For which, as 
though they had committed the greateſt wickedneſs that could be, they weve ſlain by the Athenians. Mherefore the 
Acarnanians, being concern'd for the death of their Countrymen, deſired aid of King Philip #n order to revenge it. 
5. A ſew Months aſter the Peace was concluded with the Carthaginians, zn the five hundred and fiftieth Year after 
the building of Rome, when the Athenian Embaſſadors, their City being beſieged by Philip, came to defire the Se- 
nates aſſultance, the Senate agreed to giveit them ; but the Commons, who were tired with the continual fatiegue of 
warfare, diſſented from them. Notwithſtanding the Authority of the Senate prevailed ſo far, that the People at laſt 
ordered Auxiliaries to be ſent to them, as being a City then allied ts the Romans. 6. The manage of that War was 
committed to P. Sulpicius the Conſul, who having led an Army into Macedonia, engaged with Philip very ſucceſs 
fully in ſeveral Horſe Battels. 16, &c. The Abydenes being beſieged by Philip, like the Saguntines, kilfd theme 
felves and all their fellow Citizens. 21. L. Furius being Pretor overcame the Gauls of Inſubria, that then rebelld, 
and Amilcar, the Carthaginjan, who made war 3n that Country in 4 ſet Battel. In that Way Amilcar and thiry fioe 
Thouſand Men were ſlain. 15, &C. It ſurther ſhews the expeditions of King Philip, and Sulpicius the Conſul, with 
the taking of ſeveral Cities by them both, 46. Sulpicius the Conſul, made War with th: hilp of King Atralus and the 
Rhodians. 49. L, Furius the Pretor trzxmphed over the Gauls, 


to the end of the Punick War. For though I dare fay, it is not convenient for one that 

writes all the Roman Hiſtory, to be tired in the compiling each part of ſuch a vaſt 
Work ; yet when [ conſider, that lixty three Years (for ſo many they are from the firſt Pu- 
nick War to the end of the ſecond) has taken me up as much Paper as four Hundred eighty 
cight did from the building of the City to the time of Appizes Clandius's being Conſul, who 
ficſt made War upon the Carthaginians ;, I already foreſee, like thole who going into the ſhal- 
low. Water next the Shore are entering into the Sea, that whatſoever ſteps | make forward, 
| ſhall till be plunged intoa vaſter depth, and as it were a main Ocean; yea, that that Work 
does even grow upon my hands, that ſeemed, when I had done all the firit parts, to be much 
Icſs. The Peace with Carthage was attended by a War with Jacedonia, though not to be 
comparcd with the other, either in reſpect to the danger, the courage of the General, or 
ſtrength of the Souldiers; and yet in regard to the renown of thoſe ancient Kings, the ce- 
lebrated Fame of that Nation, and the greatneſs of their Empire, which comprehended 
heretofore many parts of Errope, and the greater part of 4/za, it was full as honourable. 
But the War, that had been begun againſt Philip nigh ten Years before, was laid down three 
Years ſiace, the /tolians having been the cauſe both of the War and Peace, But then the 
Romans having nothing to do, by reaſon that they had made a Peace with the Carthaginians, 
and being much diſpleaſed with Philip, for that he had not only not faithfully kept the Peace 
which he made with the e&ro/ans and others their Allies in the ſame Region, but upon | 
the ſcore of Auxiliacies and Money which they lately. ſent into Africa to Annibal and the 
Curthaginians, were farther inſtigated by the Petitions of the Athenians (whom he, having 
waſted all their Country, had forced into their Walls) to renew the War. Beſides that, a- 
bout rhe ſame time there came Embaſſadors from King Artalus and the Rhodzars, to tell them, 
That the Cities if Alia alſo were ſolicited, To which the anſwer was, That the Senate would 
t akg care of Alla. 


J*: as glad, asif Ialſo had been a ſharcr in the trouble and danger, that I am come x 
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The Conſultation touching the Macedonian War, was totally referr'd to the Cenſuls, who 
were then in the Field engaged with the Bozz. In the mean there were three Embaſſadors ſenc 
to Prolomy King of e£gypr, whoſe names were C. Claudius Nero, M. &Emilins Lepidus, and 
P. Sempronias Tuditanus, to tell him that Anmbal and the Carthagimians were overthrown; and 
give the King thanks, for that in their adverſity, when even their neighbouring Allies deſerted the 
Romans, he had been true to them : and to delire him, that 5f they were forced by injuries to under- 
take a War againſt Philip,he would preſerve the ſame affe&ion as formerly toward the Roman people. 
At the ſame time P. c/#1:us the Conſul in Gaul, having heard that the Bozz made Incurſions 
into their Allies Confines before his arrival there, raiſed two Legions all o' the ſudden upon 
the ſcore of that tumult, to which having added four Regiments of his own Army, he or- 
der'd C. Oppivzs, Governour of the Allies, to go with this tumultuary Band through VUmbris 
(which they call 7ribus Sappinia) and invade the Country of the Bots z whilſt he himſelf went 
the ſame way, but in the open rode, through the Mountains. Thereupon Oppius going into 
the Confines of the Enemy at firſt was very ſucceſsful and ſecure in his ravagings of their 
Country. But ſoon after, though he choſe a very convenient place near Caſtrum 1ati/um 
[a Towns name] going to reap the Corn (which then was full ripe) before he had either 
inquired into the conveniences and inconventences thereof, or ſet Guards ſtrong enough to 
defend the reſt whilſt they were unarmad and about their work, he and his Reapers were all 
circumvented by a ſudden Sally of the Gauls. Thereupon a dread ſeiz'd even the arm'd party 
themſelves ; and ſeven thouſand men, who were ſtragling about the Corn, were all killd ; 
among whom the PrefeCt C. Oppics himſelf was one. The reſt being forced for fear to run 
into their Camp, from thence, without any certain Leader, but only by mutual conſent 
among themſelves, the next night, leaving great part of their Baggage behind them, they 
came through places almoſt unpaſlable to the Conſul. Who having done nothing elſe that 
is remarkable in that Province, but waſted the Territories of the Boi, and made a League 
with the [ngauni of Liguria, return'd to Rome. 

When he firſt called a Senate, they all deſired, that he would do nothing of buſineſs before that 
which concerned Philip and the complaints of their Allies, and therefore report was preſently 
made of it, ſothat in a full Senate it was decreed, That P. /Elius the Conſul ſhould ſend any one 
that he thought fit in Commiſſion , to take the Fleet, which Cn. OCtavius was then bringing back 
out of Sicily, and go over into Macedonia. e MH. V alerins Levinus the Propretor being ſent, and 
having received thirty eight Ships of Cr. Oftavius near Yibo, croſſed over into Macedonia. 
To whom when 2. Aurelius the Embaſſador was come and had told him, what great Armies, 
and what a mighty number of Ships the King had got ;, as alſo how through all the Cittes, not only on 
the Continent, but even in the Iſles $00, he, partly by going himſelf in perſon to them, and partly by 
his Embaſſadors, endeavoured to put the people all in eArms:;, and that therefore the Romans muſt 
be more induſtrious and nimble in their preparations for that War, leſt, if they delayed, the King 
might then dare to do what Pyrrhus had formerly in a Kingdom ſomewhat leſs attemptcd;, He made 
Aurelius ſend all this account in a Letter to the Conſuls and the Senate. 

At the end of this Year, when there was a freſh Diſcourſe concerning the Lands belong. 
ing to the old Souldiers, who had ended the War in Africa under the Conduct and happy 
Succeſs of P. Scipio, the Senate decreed, That M. Junius, Pretor of the City, if he thought good, 
ſhould chooſe ten men, to meaſure and divide all that part of the Samnite and Apulian Territories, 
that was the publick. poſſeſſion of the Roman people. Accordingly he choſe P. Servilius, ©. Ca» 
cilius Metellus, C. and M. Servilius (who were both ſarnamed Geminus) L. and A. Heſtilius 
Cato, P.Villius Tappulus , M. Fulvius Flaccus, P, e/Elius Petus, and Q. Flaminius, At that 
time P. e/Elius holding the Conſular Aſſembly, there were choſen for Conſuls P. Sulpicius 
Galba, and C. eAurelins Cotta : and for Pretors, Q. Minutins Rufus, L. Furins Purpureo, ©. 
Fulvius Gillo, and Cn. Sergins Plancus. The Roman Playes were perform*d there very magni- 
ficently and with great preparations by the Curule e Zales, L. Yalerins Flaccus, and T. Quin. 
tins Flaminius two dayes together : beſides that they divided a vaſt quantity of Corn, which 
the Pro Conſul had ſent out of eAfrica, with the greateſt fidelity and kindneſs among the 
people for four Aſſes a Buſhel], The Plebeian Games too were thrice repeated quite through 
by the <diles of the people, L. Aputins Fullo, and Q., Hinutins Rufus, who from being 
e/Eaile was made a Pretor : at which time likewiſe there is a Feaſt called Zupiters Feaſt, upon 
the ſcore of thoſe ſports. 

Inthe Year 550. from the Building of the City, when P. Sulpicius Galba, and C., Aurelius - 
were Conſuls, the War began with King Philip, ſome few months after the Peace was con- 


cluded on with the Carthaginians, The Conſul P. Swlpicius propoſed that matter, firſt of all 


on the Ides of March, whereon they then took upon them the Conſulſhip : and thereupon 
the Senate decreed; That the Conſul ſhould offer great Sacrifices to what Gods they pleaſed with 
this Prayer; That the deſign of the Roman people and Senate concerning the Commonwealth, and 
their entering upon a new War might ſucceed very happily to the Roman people, their Allies, and all 
the Latine Race. When they had done their Sacrifice and ended their Prayer, that they 
ſhould conſult the Senate touching the Commonwealth and the Provinces. At that time 
there came Letters very ſcaſonably to excite their minds, from 24. Aurelius the Embaſſador, 


and 2, Valerius Levinus the Proprztor, with a new Embaſſy from Arhens, totell them, that 
the 
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the King was come very near to their confines, and that 1n a ſhort time,” not only their Country, but 
their (ity too would be 1n hi hands, unleſs the Romans would aſſiſs them. Then the Conſuls ha- 
ving declared, That the Religrous Duty was rightly performed, and that the Gods aſſented to their 
Prayer ;, the Southſayers antwered, That the entrals alſo were very good, whereby the propag a- 
tion of their limits, and Vittory and 1riumph were portended : After which the Letters from - 
Aurelitzs and V alerins were read, and the Arhenian Embaſſadors had their Audience. Where- 
upon an order of Senate was made, That the eAlltes ſhould be thanked for that, though they had 
been long ſolicited, they had not departed from their engagements, no not for fear of a Szege, But 
they ſaid, they would gtve their antwer concerning the ſending of Auxiltaries, after the 
Conſuls had caſt lots for the Provinces ; and that that Conſul, who happened to have Mace- 
donia for his Province, had propoſed to the People, that War might be declared againlt 
King Philp. by | 

P. Sulpicius happened to have 2acedonia, and therefore preferr'd a Bill, deſiring the Com- VI. 
mons, That they would be pleaſed to order, that War might be declared againſt King Philip and all 
che Macedonians under his Domimon, for wjuries, and hoſtilities which he had offered to the Al- 
lies of the Roman People. Aurelins, the other Conſul, happencd to have 7raly for his Pro- 
vince. And then the Prztors choſe their Provinces, Cz. Sergins Plancus the City, Q. Fulvi- 
us Gillo Sicily, Q Minutins Rufus the Bruttiz, L, Furins Purpureo Gaul. The Bill concerning 
the Macedonian War was rejected by almoſt all of them at the firſt Aſſembly. For as all 
People in general, being tired with a long grievous War, the toil and danger of which had 
been very tedious to them, complained of their own accord ; ſo 2. Bebius, Tribune of the 
People, going in the old way of laying all the blame npon the S:nate, accuſed them, That 
rhey ſtill created one War out of another , for fear the People ſhould ever enjoy the bleſſings of 
Peace, The Senate took that very ill, and reviled him mighrily in the Senate for it, whilſt 
every one of them exhorted the Conſul, To ſummon a freſh Aſſembly for the paſſing of that 
Bill, and that he would chaſtiſe the ſloth of the People ; and give them to underſtand what a damage 
and diſerace the delaying of that War would prove to the Commonwealth. | 

The Conſul therefore, calling an Aſſembly in the Campus Martins, before he put the y11, 
Centuries to voting, made this ipecch before all the People, Romans, ſaid he, 1 am apt to | 
think_you are ignorant, that you are at the preſent conſulted, not to know, whether you will chooſe i 
War or Peace (for Philip will not give you that liberty, ſeeing he prepares for a mighty War both 
by Sea and Land) but whether you will tranſport your Legions into Macedonia, or receive the Ene- 
my imo ftaly. Of what importance thu ts, you had experience , if ever, in the laſt Punick War. 
For who doubt but that, if when the Saguntines were beſteged and deſired our aid, we had immediate- 
ly lent it them, as our forefathers did to the Mamertines, we ſhould have turned the whole War upon 
Spain ; which by delaying to our great miſchief we received into Italy? Nay withoit doubr 
we kept this very Philip, even after he had agreed with Annibal by Embaſſadors and Letters to come 
| ovey into Italy, in Macedonia, by ſending Lzvinus with a Fleet to make an offenſive Wirr upon 
him. What therefore we then did, when we had Annibal our Enemy, and-in Italy, ſhall we ſtick, 
to do, now that we have driven Annibal out, and vanquiſhed the Carthaginians ? Shall we ſuffer 
the King to try our ſloth in the ſacking of Athens, as we did Annibal iz the caſe of Saguntum ? 
He will not come thence into Italy the fifth Month, as Annibal did from Saguntum, but the fiftb 
day after he weighs Anchor from Corinth, Do not ye compare Philip with Annibal, nor the Ma- 
cedonians with the Carthaginians, rhough you may certainly to Pyrrhus, I mean, to ſhow how 
far one Man, or one IN ation exceeds another, F.pitus was always the leaſt acceſſion ts the Kingdom 
of Macedonia, and is jc to this day. Philip has all Peloponneſus under him, and Argos it ſelf, 
which is enobled as much by the Death of Pyrrhus, as any other ancient famous event that happened 
there. Now compare our ſtrength wth his. How mnch more flouriſhing an Eſtate was Italy mm, 
and in how much better plight the Commonwealth (whilſt our Generals were faſe, and ſo many Ar- 
mies with them, whom the Punick, War after that deſtroyed) when Pyrrhus'ſer upon ns, and even 
then fhock'd us,coming vittorious almoſt to the very City of Rome. Nor aj4 the Tarentines only, and 
that part of Italy, which they call the greater Greece (who, a Man wouta rhink,, had _ with 
Pyrrhus «por the ſcore of his Language, and that he call'd himſelf 4 Greth_) but the Lucanians, 
the Brattians and the Samnites revolted from us. And do you believe, "that, if Philip come over 
ito Italy, theſe People will be quiet or true to you ? Ton know how they ſerv/'d you afterward in the 
 Punich, War, No, thoſe People will always revolt from us as long as thty. have any one to revolt to. 
If you have been loth to go over into Africa, 'you maight have ſeen” your Enemy Annibal ayd the 
Carthaginians ro this day in Italy. Ler Macedonia therefore, rather than Italy , be the feat of 
War ; and let the Enemies (ties and Countrys be laid waſte with Fire and Sword, We have already © 
experienced, that ow Arms are more ſacceſsful » and much more powerful abroad than at 
home. Proceed then to voting, in the name of the Gods, and what the Senate have determined of, 
| do you tonſent to. Not only the Conſul, but the Gods too adviſe you to. this ; who, when I ſacrifi- 

ced and prayed, that this War might prove ſucceſiful to me, to the Senate, to'you, and our Latine 

| Allies, together with the Armies and Fleets, that we are, now ſetting forth, gave me all the ſigns 
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 Aﬀeer this ſpeech they went to voting, and, as the Conſul had propoſed, conſented to VIII. 
the having of a War. Thercupon a ſupplication was-appointed by the Confſals for _ 
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IX. 


days, purſuant to an order of Senate, and Prayers were made to the Gods in all Temples, 
That the War, which the People had conſented ſhould be levied against Philip, might meet with 
good and happy ſucceſs. The Heralds alfo were conſulted by the Conſul Sxlpiciz, to know, 
whether they mult order the War, that was to be declared againſt King Philip, to be denoun- 
ced before himſelf in Perſon, or whether it were enough to do it in the confines of his King- 
dom, at the next Gariſon they came to; to which the Heralds made anſwer, that either 
way would ſerve turn. Thereupon the Conſul had leave of the Senate to ſend which of the 
Heralds he thought fit, to declare the War againſt the King. After which they treated 
touching the Armies of the Conſuls and the Prztors. The Conſuls were commanded to raiſe 
two Legions, and to disband the old Armies. Salpicizs, to whom was aſſigned the Menage 
of a newand a mighty War,hbad leave to get as many Volunteers as he could out of that Army 
which P. Scipio had brought out of Africa, but ſhould not take any one of the old Soldiers 


' againſt their Wills. That the Conſul ſhould give L. Farius Purpureo, and Q. Minutins Ru. 


fas five Thouſand of their Latine Allies; with which guards the one of them ſhould defend 
the Province of Gas!, and the other that of the Bruttzs, Q Fulvins Gillo alſo was ordered 
to chuſe out of that Army, which P. eElius the Conſul haa commanded, all the youngelt 
Soldiers, till he tikewiſe had made up the number of five Thouſand Allies and Latines; who, 
if occaſion were, might be ſent into ſeveral parts of /raly, which were infeCted with being 
concerned in the Punick War, from whence they had contracted great animoſities, The 
Commonwealth that Year was like to uſe ſix Roman Legions, 

But as they were juſt in the midſt of their preparations for the War, there came Embaſſa- 
dors from King Ptolomy, to tell them, That the Athenians deſired aid of their King againſt 
Philip.  . But that, though they were common Allies to both, yet, unleſs he had the People of Romes 
conſent for his ſo doing, their King would ſend neither Fleet nor Army into Greece, to defend or 
offend any Body {164 han that he would either lye ſtill in his own Kingdom, if the People of 
Rome could defend their Allies, or would, if they pleaſed, let the Romans be at quiet, and him- 
ſelf ſend Auxiliaries, that ſhould eaſily be able to defend Athens againſt the power of Philip. The 
Senate returned the King thanks, and this anſwer, That the People of Rome deſigned to defend 
their Allies z andthat, if they wanted any thing in order to the carrying on of that War , they wouid 
ſend the King notice of ut, whoſe forces they knew to be the firm and faithful reſerves of their Com 
monwealch. Thereupon the Embaſſadors had each of them five Thouſand Aſſes by order of 
Senate ſent to them. But when the Conſuls were making the Levy , and all preparations 
for the War, the City, being in a Religious humour, as it moſt commonly was at the begin- 
ings of new Wars (having already made Supplications and Prayers in all the Temples) leſt 
they ſhould omit any thing that ever had upon ſuch an occaſion been done, commanded the 
Conſul to vow Games and an Offering to Fupiter, that had Macedonia for his Province. But 
Licinius the High Prieſt put a ſtop to that publick vow, by ſaying he ought nor to make 
ſuch a vow of an Offering out of uncertain Money ; Becauſe that Money could not be made uſe 
of to carry on the War, but ought to be immediately laid up, and not mixt with other Money ; which 
unleſs it were ſo order ed, his vow could not rightly be performed. In which caſe, though both the 
thing and the Author moved them; yet the Conſul was commanded to refer it to the Colledge 
of Prieſts, whether a vow could be made of a ſumm uncertain. To which they anſwered, 
that it might, yea, that it was the beſt way. The Conſul therefore made his vow in the ſame 
form (the High Prieſt ſaying it before him) wherein the vows of five Years were uſed ſor- 
merly to be made z except that he then vowed to lay out upon his Games and his Offering as 
much Money as, when it was paid, the Senate ſhould think fit. The great Games had been 
many times before vowed to be ſet forth at the expence of a certain ſumm, but thoſe were 
the firſt that were ſo at an uncertain one. 

But now, when all Peoples minds were ſet upon the Macedonian War, and that they fear- 
ed nothing leſs at that time, immediately they had news brought them of a tumult in Gawl. 
For the Inſubriazs, Cenomani, and Bow, having ſtirred up the Salss, luates and other Liguſtine 
People, under the Conduct, of Amilcar, who had halted, out of Aſdrabal's Army, in thoſe 
parts, had invaded Placentia: and having ſack'd that City, and in theic fury burnt great part 
of it, inſomuch, that between their burning and otherwiſe deſtroying of it, they left not a- 
bove two thouſand Men alive, they had paſſed the Po, and were going torifle Cremona. But 
the misfortune of their neighbour City, which they had heard of, gave the Inhabitants time- 
Iy warning to ſhut their Gates, and plant Guards about their Walls, that they might be at 
leaſt beſieged before they were taken, and have time to ſend to the Roman Pretor for aſliſt- 
ance. L. Furius Purpureo, who then was Governour of that Province, having by order of 
the Senate disbanded all the reſt of the Army, except five Thouſand Allies and Latines, Jay 
with thoſe Forces in the very Confines of that Country about .Ariminum. He then wrote to 
the Senate in what a tumult the Province was, That of two Colonies, which had eſcaped the tem:- 
peſt of the Punick, War, the one was taken and rifled by the Enemy, and the other now attempted. 
Nor ſhould he prove ſtrong enough with his Army only to defend the labouring Hinds, unleſs he would 
expoſe five Thouſand eAllis to forty Thouſand Enemies (for jo many there were then in Arms ) to 
be murdered FA them, and by that great leſs increaſe the Enemies courage, which was already too great 


ſmee their deſtroying of the laſt Roman Colony. 7's 
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This Letter being read, They decreed, that C. Aurelius the Conlul ſhouid order that Army, Xl. 
which he had charg'd to. meet upon ſuch a day in Erriria, ſhould Rendezvous the-ſame. time 
at Ariminam ; and.that either he himſelf, it he could without any damage to the publick, 
ſhould go. and. ſuppreſs the Gallick Infurrectionz/''or write to L, Furins the  Pretor; 
that, ſeeing the Legions were come to him out of Etzarsa, he ſnould lend five thouſand Al- 
lies in their ſtead, ro be in the mean time a Guard ito :Erruria, and go himſelf £0 raiſe the 
Sicge from before theColony. They alſo thought fir,thatEmbaſſadors ſhould be ſent into.4frica, 
the ſame perſons'to Carthage and into Numidia tanto Haſſinſſa. To Carthage, to tell them, 
That a Citizen of theirs, called Amilcar, that was left un Gaul, they'did not well know, whether 
out of AſdrubaPs Army before, or Mago's afterward, made War there againſt the League yj and 
in#tigated the Gallick and Ligurian cArmies againſt the people of Rome: wherefore, if they had a 
mind to be at Peace, they muſt recal him and deliver .bim up to the Roman people, Wherewithal 
they were likewiſe bid to ſay, That all the Renegadoes were not reftored ta them, but that great 
part of "ems were ſeen in the ſtreets at Carthage every day: whom they ought to ſeize, and get toge- 
r ther, un order to their being ſent to Rome. _ This was their Mellage to the Carthaginians, But 
they were ordered to congratulate Maſlinilla, for that he had not ealy recover d his Fathers King 
dam, but had increaſed it too by the addition of the moſt flouriſhing part of Syphax's Dominions. 
Beſides which they were to inform him, That there was a War levyed againſt King Philip, for 
aſſiſting the Carthaginians, and moleſting the Allies of the Roman people, during the War m Italy ; 
whereby they were forced to ſend Fleets and Armies into Greece. And for that be by detaining their 
Forces, had been the chief cauſe of their going ſo late over into Altica, Wherefore they were bid 
to deſire him, that he would ſend them, for the carrying on of that War, ſome Auxiliarieiof Numi- 
dian Horſe, They had large Preſents to carry to the King, Golden aud tilver Vellels, a 
purple Gown, a palm'd Coat , with an Ivory walking-ſtaff, a roga pretexta [4. e. a white 
Gown garded with purple] and a Chair of State; beſides all which they were bid to pro- 
; miſe him, that if he thought he wanted any thing to confirm and augment his Kingdom, 
| the people of Rome would ſupply it with all their hearts vpon the ſcore of his merit. At the 
| ſame time alſo came Embaſladors from Yermina, the Son of Syphax, to the Senate, excuſing 
his error, and youthfulneſs, and laying all the blame upon: the Carthaginians, who deluded him. 
That Maſliniſſa was become, inſtead of an Enemy, a Friend to the Romans; and that. Vermina 
alſo would endeavour to ſhew, that neither Maſſiniſla, nor any man elſe ſhould outdo him in reſpect 
ro the Roman people. And therefore to deſire, that their King might be, by the Senate, Filed an 
Ally and a Friend to the Roman people. To which they had this Anſwer, that not only his Father 
Syphax had become, of a Friend and Ally, a ſudden Enemy to the Roman people ;, but alſo that be 
himſelf had been bred from his very youth in perpetual hoStility to the Romans, Wherefore he ought 
firſt to deſire peace of the Roman people, before he ſhould be call'd either King, eAlly, or Friend by 
them. That the Romans uſed to give that Title to ſuch as had deſerved very greatly of them. That 
there would be Embaſſadors from Rome very ſhortly in Africa ; to whom the Senate would give or- 
der, that th:y ſhould offer Vermina terms of Peace ;, in which the Reman people ſhould leave all to 
their diſpoſal. And if he thought fit to have any thing added to, taken from, or alter'a in them, 
he muit again apply himſelf to the Senate. The Embaſſadors ſent into Africa upon that Er- 
rand were C. 7 erentins Varro, P, Lucretins and Cs, Oftavins, to each of whom there was 
allow'd a Gally of five Banks of Oars.on a ſide. 

Then was the Letter from Q. Xnutins the Pretor, whoſe Province was the Brutezs, read y15 
in the Senate; to this purpoſe : That the money at Locri was privately taken out of Proſer- 
pines Treaſury in the night time, nor could they poſſibly fins! out who did it, Whereupon the Se- 
nate took it very ill, that they ſhould not abſtain from ſuch facrilegious aCtions ; nor be de- 
terred even by Pleminius, who was fo late and famous an inſtance both of the guilt and the 
puniſhment for it. Cr. Aurelius therefore was order'd to. write into the Province of the 
Bruttis, to the Preztor, and tell him ; The Senates pleaſure was, that the inquiſitzon concerning 
tha treaſure that was then ſtolen ſhould be mannaged in the ſame manner, as it had been three years 
before by M. Pomponius, the Pretor. That what money they found, ſhould be laid wp in the ſame 
place again. If they found leſs, that they ſhould make it up out of the goods of thoſe that were 
guilty of the Sacriledze, or out of the publick ſtock, if that were not enough ; and moreover, that 
piacular Sacrifices ſhould be made, if they thought fit, according as the Prieſts before had order'd 
them, to atone for that violation, At that time Prodigies alſo happen'd in many places, as 
'twas reported, In Lucania they ſaid the Fleavens were all of a flame, At Pcivernum, that 5: 
a clear ſeaſon the Sun was red all daylong. eAnd that at Lanuvium zz the Temple of Juno Soſpita 
a great noſe was heard in the night time, There were alſo many monſtrous Births of Animals 
ralkt of. Among the Sab:yes there was an infant born, which they could not tell whether 
it were Male or Female. And another alſo there was of ſixteca years of Age, whoſe Sex 
was doubtful. At Fruſinon a Lamb with a Pigs Head, at Szmeſſs an Hog with the 
Head of a Man: and in Lucania, in the publick Fields, a Colt with five Feer, All which 
were monſtrous ugly, and ſeemed to be the errours of nature miſtaking one ſpecies ior ano- 
ther : But above all the reſt, thoſe Hermaphrodites were moſt abominated, and therefore 
corder*d immediately to be thrown into the Sea z as a little before that time, whea C. Clu- 
d;45 and eI. Livins were Conſuls, the —_ 4 <=ags Birth was diſpoſed of. Notwithitand- 
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ing they bid the Decemvirs look into their Books concerning that portent. Whereupon the 
Decemwiri out of their Books injoyned the ſame ſacrifices, as had been before made upon 
the fight of: that Prodigy. But beſides that, they ordered an Hymn to be ſung by twenty 
ſeven Virgins through the City, and a preſent to be made to Fu7o Regina [.;. e. Funo the Queen 
of Heaven]. Of all which C. eAurelixs the Conſul, according to what the Decemwvirs bad laid, 
took care. The Hymn (as Livixs in their fore-fathers time, ſo) P. Licinins Tegula then 


compoſed. 

ing made an end of all their Religious Duties (tor the ſacriledge at Locrs alſo was 
traced quite through by 2. Minutime, and the money raiſed out of the goods of the guilty 
laid upin the Treaſury) as the Conſuls were making ready to go into their Provinces ; a 
great many private Perſons, to whom, out of the money that they had lent the Publick 
when 2. Yaleriue and 14. (landiws were Contuls, the third payment was that Year due, went 
to the Senate; becauſe the Conſuls ſeeing the publick ſtock. would ſcarce ſuffice to defray 
the expences of the new War, which was to be carryed on with ſuch a great Fleet and ſuch 
vaſt Armies, had told them, there was no money at preſent to pay them, "The Senate could 
not endure their complaints, when they faid, That if the money which they lent to carry on the 
Punick War muſt be imployed by the Commonwealth in the Macedonian War too, what would it be 
but confiſcated for their kindneſs, as though they bad been guilty of ſome great crime ? When there- 
fore thoſe private Perfons deſired nothing but what was juſt, and yet the Commonwealth 
was not able to diſcharge the Debt, they decreed, as a Mean between what was juſt and 
what was convenient for them , That, ſecing 4 great many of them ſaid that Lands were 
commonly bought and fold every day, and they had an occaſion to buy ſome, they ſhould have the 
refuſal of all the publick, Lands between that and the fiftrerh ſtone |_1. e, fifty miles off ] That the Coi- 
ſuls ſhould ſet a valne upon them, and the quit-rent of an AS upon every Acre, to ſhew that they 
were the publick, Lands, to the end, that if any one, when the People was in a capacity of paying 
them, would rather have their Money than the Land, he might reſtore the Land to the Publick. 
The private Men were glad of thoſe terms, and that Land was called Trientis | from eres, 
three ] and Tabalius. [from Tabula, the Table in which the account was? becavlc it was gi- 
yen in lieu of the third part of the Money. 

Then P. Sulpicius, after he had made his vows in the Capitsl, going out of the City with 
the Lictors before him in a Generals Robe, came to Braunduſium, where baving taken the old 
Volunteers out of the African Army into the Legions, and choſen certain Ships out of the 
Conſul Cornel5ns's Fleet, the next day after he ſet fail from Brundyſium, arrived in Macedenia, 
There the Athenian Embaſſadors applyed themſelves to him, defiring, That he would come 
and deliver them from the ſiege which then was lard againſt they, Whereupon C, Claudins Gents 
was preſently ſent to Arhers with twenty long Ships and a good number of Soldiers, For it 
was not the King himſelf that beſieged Athens z he, at that time, was moſt intent upon 

s, aſter he had tryed his ftrength with the Rpodsans and eAitalns in two Sea-Fights, in 
neither of which he had any good fortune. But that which gave him the greater courage, 
beſides his natural audacity, was the League he had made with eL1tiochus King of Syria ; 
and that he had ſhared with him in all the riches of «£gypr, which, when they heard of Pro- 
lemy*'s Death, they both look'd very eagerly after. Now the Athenians had brought the 
VVar with Ph:lip upon themſelves upon no good ground at all ; retaining nothing of their 
ancient condition except their refolution and courage. Two young Men of Acarnania (in 
the time of the Initi« [Feaſts dedicated to Ceres] ) who were not initiated went in with the 
crowd into Ceres Temple, not knowing any thing at all of the Religious uſage in that caſe. 
Wherefore their ſpeech ſoon betrayed them, by their asking ſeveral abſurd queſtions : and 
thereupon being carried before the Prieſts of the Temple, before whom it was plainly proved 
that they came thither by miſtake, they were put to Death as for an hainous Offence. 
Which barbarons and hoſtile Aft the Acarnamans told Philip of, and obtained of him, that 
he would affiſt them with Macedonian Auxiliaries to make VVar upon the Athenians. And 
that Army, having firſt of all laid waſt the Attick Territories with Fire and Sword, return- 
ed into Acarnania with all ſorts of Plunder. That was the firſt provocation they received ; 
but after that, they, by publick Decrees of their City, declared a juſt War. For King Ar- 
ra/us and the Rhodians, who followed Philip as he retired into e Hacedoma, when they came 
to </£ga, the King [ i.e. Artelns} croſſed over the Pireens [the Chief Port of Athens] to 
renew and confirm his alliance with the eZrhemans. VVherevpon all the City running our 
to meet him with their VVives and Children, and the Prieſts with their Robes and Enſigns, 
> even the very Gods themſelves almoſt walked forth to receive him, as he came into the 

ity. | 

Immediately the People were ſummoned to an Aſſembly, that the King might ſay what 
he pleaſed before them ; but afterward, They thought is more for his honenr, that be ſhould 
write ro them what he thought fit, rather than ether, when preſent, bluſh at the relation of whats 
good things he had done for the City, or at the ſhouts and exclamations of the multitude, who would 
by their immoderate praiſes put his modeſty out of countenance. Now in the Letters, that he ſent 
into the Aſſembly, there was, firſt, A commendation of his kindneſſes ſhown to that City, which 
was his eAlly : Secondly, Of the Attions be had performed againſt King Philip: and laſtly ar 
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| Exhortation to take up Arms, as long as they had himſelf, the Rhodians, and, at that time, the 
i Romans 07 their ſides. That they hereafter would ſeek, ſuch an occaſion, if they now let that ſlip, 
| when it was too late, Then the Rhodian Embaſſadors had Audience, who had done them a 
very freſh piece of ſervice, in that they bad ſent back four long Ships belonging to the Arhe- 
nians, thar the Macedonians had lately taken, and they retaken. Wherefore by general 
conſent a War was decreed againlt Philip : and immoderate honours paid to Artalus firſt, and 
then to the Rhodsans, And then was the firſt mention made of the Tribe, which they called 
Attals, being to be added to the ten old ones. The Rhogzans on the other hand had a Crown 
of gold preſented ro them upon the ſcore of their valour, and were made free of the City, 
as they had formerly made the Athenians, After theſe things King Arralus went to the Navy 
at eoina, whillt the Rhodians ſailed from thence to Ga, and ſo along through the Iſles to 
Rhodes, making an Alliance with them all by the way, except Andrus, Parus, and Cythnus, 
which were in the poſſeſſion of the Macedonians. Certain Meſſengers, that he ſent into A- 
colia, and Embaſſadors, that he expected from thence, kept A&rralns for ſome time at gina 
| withour doing any thing at all: in which time as he could not get them to fight, becauſe 
they deſired a Peace with Philip upon any terms whatſoever, ſo, on the contrary, had he 
and the Rhodians made a brisk attack upon Philip, they might have had the glory of having 
themſelves delivered Greece. And then again by ſuffering him to go over into Helleſpont, 
and, taking poſſeſſion of the moſt convenient places in all Greece, to re-inforce himſelf, they 
cheriſh'd the War; and gave the glory of waging and ending of it wholly to the Ro- 
mans. 
Ph:lip behaved himſelf more like a King ; who though not able to endure the ſhock of 4r- XVI. 
talus and the Rhodians, was not for all that afirighted at the Roman War which was then at 
hand, but ſending Philocles, one of his PrefeCts with two thouſand Foot, and two hundred 
Horſe to ravage the Country of the eAtherians, and committing the Fleet to Heraclides, to 
; go to Maronea withal, went himſelf by Land the ſame way with two thouſand Foot, and two 
h hundred Horſe of his moſt expedite Souldiers. And indeed he took Maronea upon the firſt 

Aſſault. Thence he marched to eZxws, which he attempted at firſt with great difficulty, 
but at laſt took, by the treachery of one Ganymede Prolomies Prefeft. After which he got 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral Caſtles, Cypſela, Doriſcon, and Serrheum, From whence going to Cher- 
] ſoneſus he took Elens, and eAlopeconeſm by Surrender, Callipolis alſo and Madytos were fur- 
; render*'d, with other Caſtles of leſs note. But the Abyadenes, beſides that they did not ad- 
| mit his Embaſſadors, ſhut their Gates again the King, And his attempt upon thoſe peo- 
| ple gave Philip a long diverſion, nor had their Town been taken, if Arralus and the Rhodi. 
ans had made any haſt. For Arralus ſent only three hundred Souldiers to their relief, and 
the Rhodians but one Gally of four Banks on a ſide, out of his Fleet, that lay at Tenedwe, 
| Yea afterward when they could hardly hold out the Siege, and eMrralu himſelf came that 
| way, he only made a ſhow of aid at ſome ſmall diſtance, aſliſting his Allies neither by Sea 

nor Land. | 
The Abydenes at firſt, planting their Engines of War upon the Walls , did not only beat XY1?. 
them off that came to aſſault them by Land ; but made the ſtation where their Ships alſo 
lay uneaſy to the Foe. After which, when part of their Wall was broken down, and the 
Enemy had now Mined under ir, all on a ſudden, as far as the oppoſite Wall, they ſent Em- 
baſſadors to the Kings for terms of Surrender. Whereupon they agreed, That the Rhodian 
Gally with its Naval Allies, and King Attalus's men ſhould freely paſs away, and they themſelves 
would march out of their City with each of them one Garment apiece, To whom ſeeing Philip 
would not afford any hopes of Peace,unleſs they would grant all that he deſired ; the Anſwer 
ſent by that Ambaſſy, through indignation and deſpair, ſo far enraged them, that they, 
growing as mad as the Saguntines, cauſed all their Matrons to be ſhut up in the Temple of 
Diana, and their Freeborn Boyes, and Girls, and Infants, with their Nurſes, in a Gymna- 
ſium [or place of Exerciſe :] their Gold and Silver to be carried into the Market-place ; 
their precious attire to be thrown into two Ships, the one a Rhodiar, and the other a Cyzi- 
cene, that were in their Harbour : the Prieſts and their Viftims to be brought thither, and 
Altars ſet in the midſt of it. And there they firſt choſe out ſuch perſons, who, when 
they ſaw theic Army all (lain as they fought before the ruinated Wall,ſhonld kill their Wives 
and Children : throw al} the Gold, and Silver, and the Garments that were in the Ships 
into the Sea : and ſet fire, in as many places as they could,to the Buildings, both private and 
publick. To which they were obliged by an Oath which the Prieſts repeated in an Execra- 
ble Form before them ; and all that were able to bear Arms were ſworn, not a man of them 
to ſtir from the place, rill they had got the Victory. They therefore ont of reverence to s 
the Gods fought ſo pertinaciouſly, that when the night was ready to part them, the King, 
affrighted at their reſolurion, retreated firſt, The Nohility, who underwent the greateſt 
part of the Fatigue, ſeeing ſome few, thongh very much wounded and tired, yet alive, ſent 
the Prieſts in theic Sacred Robes at break of day to Php to ſurrender the City. 

But before the Surrender was made, «2. e/Emilius, though the youngeſt of thoſe Roman XVIII 
Embaſſadors, that were ſent to Alexandria, came by conſent of the other three, when they 
heard that Abydes was Belieged, to Philip z complaining, that he made an offenſive War upon 
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Attalus and the Rhadians, beſides, that even at that tume he attempted Abydos. To which the 
King making Anſwer, That he was ſet upon by Attalus and the Rhodians without any proveca- 
tion : e/Emylius reply'd What ? and did the Abydenes too fer upon you without provecation ? 
At which the King, being not uſed to hear truth, thought his Language too pert to be uſed 
before a King, and told him; Tour Age, Beauty, and above, your name, as a Roman, makes 
you too ſawcy. 1 would have you fir5t remember their Leagues and keep the Peace you made with me. 
For if you provokg me to it, 1 am reſolv'd, you ſhall find that the Kingdom and name of the Mace- 
donians may be as Renowned in War as that of the Romans, Then diſmiſſing the Embaſſador, 
Philip took all the Gold and Silver, that was there heaped up together ; but loſt the Boaety 
of the men. For the multitude were ſo enraged, that, on a ſudden, thinking them be- 
trayed, who died inthe fight, and upbraiding each other with perjury,eſpecially the Prifts, 
who had made a Surrender to the Enemy of thoſe very men alive that they had devoted to 
Death, ran all forthwith and kill'd their Wives and Children, together with themſelves, by 
all wayes of Death that were. The King amazed at their Fury, reitrained the violence of 
his Sauldiers, and declar'd, he would give the Abydenes three dayes time to die in ;, in which 
ſpace the conquered committed mote outrages upon themſelves than the inſulting Con-. 
querours before had done. Nor was there any one of them taken Priſoner, unleſs he were 
hindered from deſtroying himſelf either by being in Bonds, or ſome other neceſlity. Philip 
having put a Guard into Abyd#s returned into his Kingdom, But even now, when the de- 
ſtruQion of the Abydenes (as that of Sagurtum did Arnnibal) had animated Philip for the 
Roman War, the news met him ; That the Conſul was already come into Epirus; having put all 
his Land-Forces into Apollonia , and all his Naval Forces into Corcyra , for Winter 
Quarters. 

[n the mean while the Embaſſadors that were ſent into Africa, concerning Amilcar, Gene- 
ral of the Gallick Army, had this Anſwer from the Carthaginians;, That they could do no more 
than baniſh him, and confiſcate his Eſtate. That they had ſent back all the Renegadoes and Fugs- 
tives which they could find out : and, that about that matter, they would ſend Embaſſadeors to 
Rome, to ſatisfie the Senate. And that they fent two hundred thouſand Buſhels of Wheat to 
Rome, and as many to the Army in e Hacedomia, From thence the Embaſſadors went into 
Numidia to the Kings ; giving the Preſents to aſſinsja, and telling him what they had ro 
ſay. Thereupon he would have given them two thoutand Horſe, but they accepted of only 
one thouſand ; which he himſelf took care to have Shipped off; and ſent them with two 
hundred thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, and as many. of Barley, into Macedonia. The third 
part of their Embaſſy was to Yermina : who going to the very Frontiers of his Kingdom to 
meet the Embaſſadors, he let them write down what terms of Peace they pleaſed. For he 
faid, That any kind of Peace between him and the Roman people would be geod and juſt, They 
therefore gave him terms of Peace, for a confirmation whereof they bad him ſend Embaſſa- 
dors to Rome. | 

At the ſame time L. Cornelis Lentulus the Pro-Conſul returned out of Spain, who having 
told the Senate what things he had perform'd with courage and ſucceſs for many years to- 
gether, and deſired to enter into the City in Triumph; . The Senate lookt upon what he had 
done to deſerve a Triumph : but they had no precedent for it ;, that any one, who was not either a 
Dittator, a Conſul, or a Pretor, when he performed ſuch and ſuch exploits, had ever triumph'd. 
Now he was Pro Conſul of Spain, and not Conſul or Pretor, Yet they condeſcended fo far, that 
he make his Entry into the City Ovart; though T. Sempronizs Lougus, Tribune of the People, 
was againſt it, ſaying, that that was equally as much againſt the Cuſtom of their Anceſtors, and all 
Precedents. But at laſt overcome by the unanimous content of the Senate, the Tribune was 
fain toyield z and by an order of Senate L. Lentulus came into the City Ovane, He brought, 
as booty, along with him, forty four thouſand pounds of Silver Bullion, and of Gold 
two thouſand four hundred pounds, giving each of his Souldiers a hundred and twenty 
Aſſes apiece. | 

By this time the Conſuls Army was brought from Aretinm to Ariminum, and five thou- 
ſand of the Allies of the Latine Race were coming over out of Gazl into Erruria. Where- 
fore L. Furins making great marches from Ar:mnum againſt the Ganls who then were a be- 
ſieging Cremona, he pitched his Camp fiftcen hundred paces from the Enemy, He had a 
good opportunity to have done his buſineſs, had he gone ſtraight on and attacked the Ene- 
mies Camp. For they fantered and ſtragled about the Country , without leaving 
any ſtrong Gariſon there behind them. But he feared his Souldiers were too weary, becauſe 
they had marched ſo very faſt. Thereupon the Gaules, being recalled by the ſhovts of their 
own Party, left the Booty that they had gotten, and made back to their Camp ; coming 
the next day into the Field. Nor did the Romans delay the fight ; though they had hardly 
time to ſet their men in Battalia, the Enemy ran in vpon them with ſuch ſpeed. - The right 
Wing (for he had an Army of Allies divided into Wings) was planted in the Van, and the 
two Roman Legions in the Reer. A, Furizs Commanded the Right Wing , 24. Cacilins the 
Legions, and L. Yaierizs Flaccus the Horſe, being all of them Lieutenants. The Preztor 
had with him two Lieutenants, Cz. Letorixs, and P. Titinins, by whoſe help he might be - 


able to look about him and be ready for all the Enemies ſudden efforts. Firſt then the G auls 
; with 
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with all cheir whole Body gathered into one place, hoped to overthrow, and rout the right 
VVing, which was in the front ; bnt ſeeing they had no ſucceſs in that attempt, they en- 
deavoured to wheel about from their Wings and encloſe the Enemies Army ; which to ſuch 
a multitude againlt fo few, ſeemed very ealte. VVhen the Prztor ſaw that, he alfo went a- 
bout to dilate his Army, and therefore drew the two Legions out of the Reer to the right 
and left, in order to cover the V Ving that fought the Front ; and vow'd to build a Temple in 
honour of Jupiter, if that day he routed the Enemy, After which he ordered L. V alerius, that 
on the one lide, he ſhould ſend forth the Horſe that were in the twa Legions, and on the o- 
ther ſide, thoſe of the Allies againſt the Enemies VVing, or ſuffer them to ſurround or cir- 
cumvent their Main Body. And at the ſame time he himſelf, as ſoon as he ſaw the Gauls 
Main Body grown thin, aſter the widening and ſpreading of their VVings, commanded 
his men, at their cloſe Order, toattack them and break their Ranks : by which means, the 
Wings were beaten by the Horſe, and the main Body by the Foot, Whereupon of a fud- 
den, the Saxls being {lain in great numbers on every ſide, turned their backs, and ran to- 
ward their Camp as bard as they could drive. Whither the Horſe firſt pucſuing them, and 
by and by the Foot allo, they made an attack upon their Camp. Little leſs than ſix thou- 
ſand men made their eſcape thence there being killed and taken above thirty five thouſand, 
with eighty military Enſigns, and Gallick Waggons laden with much Booty, to the num- 
ber of above two hundred. Amlcar the Carthaginian General fell in that Battle, and three 
noble Generals of the Gau!s, Of the Placentine Captives there were full two thouſand 
Freemen Celivered back to the Inhabitants, | 

This was a great Victory and the cauſe of much joy at Rome z concerning which, when 
the Letters came, a ſupplication was decreed to be made for three Days together. There 
fell, of Romans and their Allies, in that Batte], two Thouſand, many of them-belonging 
co the right VVing, upon which the Enemy at firſt made their fierceſt Attack, Now, though 
the Prztor had almoſt made an end of the VVar, yet C. eLxrelius the Conſul alſo, having 
perfected what was to be done at Rome, going into Gala, took the Victorious Army from 
the Pretor ; whilſt the other Conſul, being coming into his Province about the latter end 
of Autumn, winteced near Apollonia, C. Claudius and the Roman three-bank'd Gallies (as 
I told you before) who were ſent, from the Navy, that was in Harbour at (orcyra,to Athens, 
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being arrived at the Pyreexs, revived the hopes of their Allies, who were now in a very | 


deſponding condition. For neither were thoſe incurſions by Land, that uſed to be made from 
Corinth, through Megara, into their Country, any longer continued, nor durſt the Thieves 
and Pirates of Chalcis (that had infeſted, not only the Sea, but all the Maritime Country 
alſo belonging to the Arbenians) paſs Sunium, or appear in the open Sea without the ſtreights 
of Exripus. Belides theſe there came three Rhodian four-bank'd Gallies, and there were 
three Attick open Ships, on purpoſe to defend the Sea Coaſt, VVith this Navy, though 
Claudius was of opinion that the City and Country of Athens might be for the preſent fo 
ciently defended, he had a greater thing offered to him by mere chance, | 

Certain baniſhed Perſons chat were driven from {alcis by injuries which they received at 
Court, brought him word, That Chalcis might be taken without the trouble of fighting for it. 
For the Macedonians, becauſe there was no fear of any Enemies being near them, ſtraggled up 
and down, and the townſmen, relying upon the Macedonian Garriſon, negleted the keeping and ſecu- 
ring of their City. By their advice therefore he ſet out ; but though he came ſo ſoon to Su- 
zium, that he might by day-light have got as far as the entrance into the ſtreights of Eubea, 
yet leſt, if he paſs'd the Promontory [or Cape} he might be diſcovered, he kept his Navy 
in the tame ſtation till night. As ſoon as it was night he moved ; and failing gently to Chal- 
cis, a little before day, in that part of the City that is leaſt inhabited, he with a few Men 
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ſcaled and took the adjoyning Tower, and the Wall about it. Then finding, in ſome places, ' 


the Sentinels aſleep, and in others no Sentinel at all, they went forward to thoſe places 
where there were more Houſes ; and there having kill'd the Watch, and broke open the 
Gate, they let in the other multitude of their own Souldiers. Whereupon they ran all 
about the City , increaſing the tumult by ſetring fire on the Houſes, that were about the 
Market Place. The Kings ſtore-houſes alſo and his Armory were burnt, with great quan- 
tities of V Varlike inſtruments and Engines. Then there began to be made a ſlaughter both 
of ſuch as fled, and ſuch as made reſiſtance too in all parts: nor was there any one, fit to 
bear Arms, that was not either ſlain or put to flight; beſides, that Sopater alſo, an Acarna- 
ian, who was Governour of the Garriſon, was kill'd ; by which means all the ſpoil was 
ficſt carried into the Market Place, and then put on board the Ships. The Priſon likewiſe 
was broken open by the Rhodians, and the Captives let out, whom Philip had put into it, as 
the ſafeſt place to ſecure them, After that, having thrown down the Kings Statues, and 
cut off their Heads, they gave the ſignal for a retreat, and went on board their Ships, re- 
turning to the Pyreeus, from whence they came. Now had there been ſuch a number of Ro- 
man Soldiers, as that Chalcis might have been kept, and the Athenian Garriſon not left un- 
manned, the taking of Chalcis and Exripus from the King at the very beginning of the War 
had been of great conſequence; for, as by Land the (treights of Thermepyle are the barriers 
of Greece ; fo, by $:a, is that of Euripus. b 
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XXIV. Philip was then at Demetrias, where when the news came of the deſtruCtion of that aff. 
ciated City, though it were too late to help them, yet he, deſiring revenge (which is next 
to Aid) ſet forth immediately with five Thouſand Foot , and three Hundred Horſe, and 
went as faſt as he could till he came near Chalczs, not doubting in the leaſt but he might ſur. 
prize the Romans. But being diſappointed in his hopes of that, and, when he came, feeing 
nothing but an hideous ſpeCtacle of an allied City, that was half demoliſhed, and ſtill ſmoak- 
ing ; he left ſome few, ſcarce enough to bury them that were kill'd in the Battel, and going 
full as faſt as he came by a Bridge over the Euripys, marched through Beotia to ethers, ſup. 
poling that a like event would anſwer a proportionable enterprize. And fo indeed it had, 
had not a Scout (which ſort of Men the Greeks call Hemerodromi, becauſe they run a great 
way in one day) whodiſcovered the Kings Army from a certain Watch- Tower, gone before 
Midnight to Athens : where he found the ſame drowzineſs, and the ſame negligence, 
that ſome few dayes before had betrayed Chalcis. But the General of the Athenians, 
and Droxippus, Colonel of a Regiment of Auxiliaries, that fought for pay, being ſoon 
alarm'd at the frightful News, call'd all their Souldiers into the Market-place, and ordered 
the Trumpet to give ſuch a ſignal from the Caſtle, that all people might know, the Enemy 
was Come. Thereupon they ran from all parts to the Gates, and then to the Walls. And 
ſome few haurs after, Philip, though a little before day, approaching near the City, when 
he ſaw a great many Lights, and heard the noiſe of men as in a conſternation (which in ſuch 
caſes is very uſual) he made an halt, Commanding his Army to fit down and reſt them- 
ſelves : for he reſolved to uſe open force, ſince Policy would not do his buſineſs, Then be 
came to that part of the City called Dipylon; which is a Gate in the Front of the City, ſome- 
what bigger and wider than the reſt: and within as well as without it, broad ſtreets ; where. 
by not only the Townſmen could lead an Army from the Market-place to the Gate, bnt 
without alſo the way that led for a thouſand paces together into the Academy, afforded 
room enough for the Enemies Hoxſe and Foot. That way the Athenians, with the Guards 
of Attalus, and Dioxippns's Regiment, having ſet their Army in Array within the Gate, 
bore forth their Enſigns. Which when Philip ſaw, ſuppoling that he had his Enemies at his 
mercy, with the long-wiſhed. for ſlaughter of whom he might now glut himſelf (for he hated 
no City of Greece more than that) he exhorted his men, that they would look upon him, whilſt 
they fought ;, and know, that there the Enſigns, there the main body of the Army ought to be where 
the King was : and with that he rode in full Career up toward the Enemy, being heated not 
only with anger, but vain glory too; for that the Walls being fill'd with vaſt numbers of 
people that came to look 0n, he thought it a brave thing for him to be ſeen ſo warmly enga- 
ged in the fight. Then riding up ſomewhat before the Army with a few Horſemen to at- 
tend him into the midſt of the Enemies, he not only very much incouraged his own men, 
but put the Foe into as great a fright. For having wounded a great many of thern with his 
own hand, both near him and at a diſtance, he himſelf purſued them to the very Gate ; 
and though he kilPd a greater number of them in that narrow paſs, made a ſafe Retreat 
from his raſh Enterprize z becauſe thoſe that were upon the Towers of the Gate forbore to 
throw their Weapons down, leſt they ſhonld hit their own men too, who were mingled 
among the Enemies. After that, the eZthenians keeping their men within the Walls, Philip 
ſounded a Retreat, and pitched his Camp at Cynoſarges, where was the Temple of Hercules, 
and a place of Exerciſe, with a Grove round about it. But this Cynoſarges, and the Lyceum 
with all things elſe that were either ſacred or pleaſant about the City, were ſet on fire; and 
not only the Houſes but the Sepulchres alſo demoliſh'd ; nor had they, through the violence 
of their fury, any reſpect either to divine or humane Laws. 

XKXV. The next day, the Gates, that had been firſt ſhut, being on a ſudden flung open ; becauſe 
the Guards of Atralu centred the City from -£g5ina, and the Romans from the Pireens; the 
King removed his Camp from the City about three thouſand paces. From whence going to 
Eleuſis, in hopes to ſurprize the Temple and the Caſtle too, that joins to and encompaſſes . 
the Temple, he found the Watches well attended, and a Fleet coming from the Pireexs to 
their relief ; wherefore, omitting that attempt, he marched to egara,and thence ſtraight 
to Corinth : where hearing that there was a Council of the Acheans held at Argos, he, with- 
out the Acheans knowledge, came into the Aſſembly. Now they were conſulting about a 
War againſt N abis, Tyrant of the Lacedemonians; who having transferred the Sovereign 
Power from Philopemenes to (ycliades, a General not at all equal to him , and ſeeing the 
Achean Anxiliaries much weakened. had renewed the War, and was then a waſting the 
Neighbouring Countries; being terrible now even to the Cities alſo. Againſt this Enemy, 
ſeeing they conſulted how many men they ſhould raiſe out of each City ; Philip promiſed 
them, That,as to Nabis and the Lacedzmonians, he world take the trouble off their hands : nor 

| would be only ſave the Territories of their Allies from being any longer pillaged,but alſo, by leading his 

Army immediately that way, would turn all the terrowr of the War upon the Laconians. This 
| Speech of his was mighty grateful to them 3 but then he told them: But, Gentlemen, [ 
ought ſo to defend you with my Arms, as in the mean time not to leave my own Dominions without 

| any Guard at all. Wherefore, if you pleaſe, raiſe ſo many men, as may ſerve to defend Oreum, 

Chalcis, and Corinth ; that, when my Towns behind me are ſafe, 1 may the better make War 

againſt 
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againſt Nabis and the Lacedzmonians, The Acheans were well aware what his deſign was in 
making that kind promiſe, and offering his aſſiſtance againſt the Lacedemoniars ; for he 
propoled the getting the Achear Youth out of Peloponreſns, as ſo many Hoſltages to engage 
their Nation in the Roman War. To which Cycliades, General of the «Acheans, thinking 
it to no purpoſe to ſpeak, ſaid only this, char bythe Laws of the Achzans it was not lawful 
to propoſe any other thing im Council, but what they were called together aboxt ; and ſo making a 
Deccee for the raiſing of an Army againſt A/abzs,. he diſmiſſed the Council with the ſame 
Courage and freedom that he held it, though before that time he was lookt upon to be one 
of King Philips Creatures. Phulip therefore being fruſtrated in his great hopes, raiſed ſome 
few Volunteers, returned to Corizth and fo into Attica. | 

At that very time when Philip was in Achaia, Philocles, the Kings PrefeCt coming out of 
Eubea with twothouſand Thracians and Macedonians, toravage the Confines of the Athens 
ans, he palled over the Mountain Cytheron over againſt Eleyſis, Where ſending half of bis 
men round about to plunder the Country, he lay with the reſt cloſe in a place very fit for an 
Ambuſcade ; that if any Sally ſhould be made from the Caſtle of Eleu/is upon his men, whillt 
they were at their work, he might ſurprize the Enemy as they came thronging out. But 
his Ambuſcade was diſcovered; and therefore, having recall'd thoſe Souldiers that were 
gone a plundering, and put them in a way toattack the Caſtle, he went to Elenſes; but com- 
ing back from thence much wounded, he joined himſelf ro Philip, who was then coming out 
of Achaia. The King himſelf alſo attempted to take that Caſtle. But the Roman Ships 
coming from Pireexs, with a Guard, that was admitted into it, forced him to deſiſt from the 
Enterprize, After that having divided his Army, the King ſent Philocles with part of it to 
Athens, and with the reſt wenthimſelf to P:ireexs: to the end, that whilſt Philocles, by draw- 
ing near their Walls, and threatning them with an Aſſault, kept the Arhenzans within their 
City, he might have an opportunity to take the Pireexs, when it was left with ſo ſmall a 
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Guard. But his atcempt upon the Pireexs was full as difficult, as that upon Eleſis, becauſe * 


there were almoſt all the ſame perſons to defend it. Wherefore from the Pirzem he im- 
mediately marched to Athens: from whence being repulſed by a ſudden eruption of the Foot 
and Horſe, between the two half demoliſhed Walls, that join the Pireeus to Athens, he de- 


ſiſted from attacking the City ; and having again divided the Army between himſelf and. . 


Philocler, went to pillage the Country, But having committed the former outrage, by de- 
moliſhing of the Sepulchres about the City he cauſed all the Temples of their Gods, that 
were lookt upon as ſacred in any Village, to be burnt and demoliſhed. The Country of 
Attica being very curiouſly adorned with that ſort of works, by reaſon both of its native 
Marble, and the ingenuity of its Artificers, gave occaſion to this mad ation of his. For 


he was not content only to demoliſh the Temples and overturn the Statues, but he ordered 


the ſtones alſo to be broken a pieces, leſt, if they were left whole, they might ſerve to re- 
pair the Ruines. And when his fury (was not fo much ſatisfied, as it) wanted matter to 
work upon, he went out of the Enemies Country into Beorza, nor did he do any thing elſe 
worth the ſpeaking of in Greece. 


The Conſul Slpicirw at that time was Encamped between Apollonia and Dyrrbachinm, near XX v1. 


the River Apſus - whither he ſent for T. Apuſtinus his Lieutenant, and diſpatched him away 
with part of the Forces to plunder the Enemies Confines. Whereupon Apuſtias having pil- 
laged all the Borders of e Hacedonia, and taken Corrhagum, Gerrhuninm, and Orgeſſus, three 
Caſtles, at the firſt Effort, came to Arntipatria, a City ſituate in a very narrow avenue. 
Where firſt, calling out the chief men of the place to a Parley, he endeavoured to per- 
ſwade them to put themſelves under the protection of the Romans: but afterward ſeeing 
that they ſlighted what he ſaid, as truſting in their numbers, their Walls, and the ſitua- 
tion of their City, he ſtormed, and took it; killing all thoſe that were of Age, and giving 
all the plunder to the Souldiers z beſides, that he demoliſhed the Walls, and burnt the 
whole Town. This dreadful news made Coarion, a Town ſufficiently fortified and ſtrong 
enough , ſurrender it ſelf to the Romars without any more ado. Where having left a 
Guard, he took 7/10 (a name more known upon the account of a City ſocalled in fa, than 
upon the ſcore of this Town) by force of Arms. But as the Lieutenant returned to the 
Conſul with a vaſt Booty, one Athenagoras, a Prefect of the Kings, ſetting upon his Reer, 
whilſt he paſſed a certain River, put the hindmoſt of his men into diſorder. Upon whoſe 
ſhouts and conſternation, the Lieutenant riding ſwiftly back again, made the Army face 
about; and having placed the Baggage in the middle, ſet his Army in Array z but the Kings 
men could not endure the ſhock of the Romans. Many of them were ſlain, and more ta- 
ken : ſo that the Lieutenant leading his Army ſafe back to the Conſul, was thence ſent 
torthwith ro the Fleet. | 
The War being begun with ſach ſucceſs, the petit Kings and Princes, that border upon 
Macedonia, came to the Roman Camp; Plenxratus ſon of Scordiletus, Aminander King of 
Athamanes, and of the Dardanes, Bato ſon to Longarus (Longarns had waged War upon his 
own account againſt Demetrius Philips Father; ) Who promiſing their afliſtance; received 
this anſwer from the Conſul, That when he brought bis Army into «Hacedoria, he would 


make uſe of the Dardanes and of Phwratm as Auxiliaries, imploying Aminander to mg 
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the eAtolians, To Attalus's Embaſladors' (for they-alſo were come thither at the ſeme time) 
he gave order, That the King their Maiter,' ſhould ſtay for the Reman Navy at Xgina, where 
he wintered'y and joyning it, ſhould engage Philip, as he had done formerly in a Sea Fight, Nor 
did Philzp, prepare more ſlowly for the War, being now got into eacedoria, tending his 
Son Perſeus, a very Boy (and ſome of his Fayourites to inltruct and guide the Lads nonage) 
with part of his Forces to beſiege the Streights that are at Pelagonia. Then he demoliſhed 
Sciathus and Peparerhus, leſt they might-prove a prey and a reward to the Enemy ; ſending 
Embaſſadors to the </£troliars, leſt that Nation, being diſturbed at the coming of the Romans, 
ſhould revolt; Now there was a Convention-to be of the erolians upon a fet day, which 
they call Panetolium [a meeting of all the cErolians] at which, that they might be preſent, 
not only the Kings Embaſladors made great haſt, bur L. Furius Purpureo ailo fent from the 
Conſul, came in quality of an Embaſſador, Embaſladors likewiſe from the Arhenians mer 
at that Convention. 37 

But firſt the <2/acedonians, with whom they had made the lateſt League, had Audience, 
VVho, ſeeing there was no new matter, ſaid, They bad nothing of News to tell them, for upon the 
Same grounds that they, having tryed how uſeleſs the Roman Alliance was, had made a Peace with 
Philip, hey ought till to keep it ſince it was once concluded. Or would you, aid one of the Em- 
baſladors, : rather imitate the licentiouſneſs (ſhall I ſay ? or levity of the Romans ; who, theugh 
they formerly gave order for this anſwer to be maae to their Embaſſadors at Rome, Why do you, 
Ztolians, come to as, without whoſe advice or conſent you have made a Peace with Philip? yer 
now (the very ſame People) deſire, that you would take their part in a War again8t Philip, They 
formerly pretended they took up Arms for your ſakes and in your quarrel againſt him; but now 
they will not ſuffer you to be at Peace with Philip. They went over firſt into Sicily to aſſiſt Meſſa- 
na; and a ſecond time to free Syracuſe from being oppreſſed by the Carthaginians. Yer they 
themſelves are: Lords of Meſſana and Syracuſe, yea, and all Sicily now, having made it a Pro- 
vince tributary to their Rods and Axes, That is to ſay, as you, at Naupactum, call 2 Conncil by 
your Laws, and by Magiſtrates choſen by you, to make whom you pleaſe your Ally or Enemy, and 
determine upon Peace or War as you think, good, ſo do the Romans appoint all Councils or Convent 
in the Cities of Sicily, at Syracule, Meſlana, or Lilybzum. The Roman Prator holds the Aſſembly, 
and by hw: Authority they: are ſummoned together. There they ſee him on an high Tribunal grving 
Laws to them, and encompaſſed with a company of Littors, The Rods are ready for their Backs, 
and the Axes for their Necks ; beſides, that every year they have a new Lord over them. Nor 
ought they, or can they" wonder at that, when they ſee the very Cities of Italy, as Rhegium, Ta- 
rentum, .azd Capua; rot to mention the neighbouring places, out of whoſe ruines the City of Rome 
was augmented, ſubmit to the ſame ſlavery. Capua indeed 4t ſelf, the Sepulchre and Monument 
of the Campanians, remains, though its People are dead and baniſhed thence ; but it is a maimed 
place, without a Senate, without a People, and without e Magiſtrates , a mon$trons thing ;, which 
it was more cruelty to leave ſo inhabited, than if it had been totally deftroyed. It is a madneſs, if 
Foreigners, who are divided from them more in their Languages, Manners, and Laws, than by 
Seas or Tratts of Land, have theſe places in poſſeſſion, to hope that any thing will continue in the 
ſame ſtate. .» Does Philips Reign ſeem any way to obftrutt their liberty ,, who, though he were no 
more ſevere upon you than you deſerved, and deſired nothing of yowbut peace and friendſhip, wants 
that Peace which he made with you, at this very day? eAccuſtom your foreign Legions to thoſe Coun- 
tries, and take their yokes upon your necks ; you will too late when "tis in vain, after you have gos 
the Romans ro be your Lords, deſire Philips afiance, Some ſlight differences for a time may diſ- 
unite the Xtolians, the Acarnanians, and the Macedonians, men of the ſame language, and as 
little a matter makes them friends again; but with Aliens, and Barbarians, all the Greeks, not on- 
ly at preſent have, but always will maintain eternal Hoſtility :, for they are Enemies, net by acc:- 
dent, but by nature. But my ſpeech ſhall end where I began. You are the very ſame Perſons, who 
three years ago reſelued upon a Peace with the ſame Philip, and theſe are the very ſame Romans, 
who, not only then were again(t that, but would now diſſolve this Peace which you have made and 
concluded. But I ſee no reaſon, that you ſhould alter any thing in a determination, wherein for- 
tune has made no manner of alteration. | 

After the Macedonians, the Athenians (by conſent and order of the Romans) who had ſuf- 
fered great indignities, .and could more juſtly inveigh againſt the Cruelty and Barbarity of 
the King, were introduced. They deplored the waſting and miſerable ravaging of their 
Country : Nor did they (as they ſaid) complain, that they bad ſuffered hoſtilities from an Enemy. 
For there were certain Laws of War ;, according to which it was juſt for them both to alt and ſuffer. 
That their Corn ſhould be burnt up, their Houſes demoliſhed, and whole droves of men as well as 
Cattle taken from them, was rather their misfortune than an ill thing done by the Foe. But they 
complained, that he who called the Romans Aliens, and Barbarians, ſhould ſo far violate all Laws 
borh divine and humane, as, in the former plunder to wage a Curſed War, as it were, with the 11- 
fernal, and, in the ſecond, 'with the Celeſtial Gods, For all the Monuments and Sepulcbres in their 
Confines were demoliſhed, 'the manes ['or Ghoſts] of all their dead: ſtript there, nor any mans 
Bones eovered with Earth.' That they had Temples too, which their Anceſtors, who heretofore 
dwelt in Villages, had conſecrated in theſe ſmall Forts and Hamlets , and aid not leave without 


Fetaries even after they were united [by Theſens?} into ove City. That about ail thoſe Terpics 
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Philip had thrown deſtructive flames z and that the Images of their Gods lay half-burnt, with their 
Head: off, among the ruinated Timber. Ana ſuch as he had made the Country of Attica, which 
once was gloriouſly adorned and opulent ;, ſuch, if he might, he would in time makes Ktolia and all 
Greece. That their (ity too had like to have been as much defaced, had not the Romans come, 
For with the ſame wicked intent he aimed at the very tutelar Gods of their City, and the Protettreſs 
of their Caſtle Minerva, as he did at Eleulis, at the Temple of Ceres, and in Pirzeus, at the 
Temple of Jupiter and Minerva both; but being repulſed, not on.y from their Temples, but even 
from our Walls by force of Arms, exerted his rage upon ſuch holy p'aces as were left deſenceleſs, ſave 
by the ſanitity of them, Wherefore they deſired and be g'd of the Etolians, that, in pity to the A- 
thenians ( ſince they had the immortal Gods to be their Leaders, and th: Romans a ſo, who, next 
to the Gods, were the moſt powerful Commanders) they wouid levy a War again#t Philip. | 

Then the Roman Embaſlador ſpoke : The Macedonians (laid he) firſt, and then the Athe. 
nians, have quite altered the whole frame of what 1 had to ſay. For the Macedonians, though 
1 came” to complain of wnjuries done by Philip to ſo many Cities, that are allied to us, by accuſing 
the Romans, have made it more eligible to me to _—_ a defence, than an accuſation ; and the 
Athenians, by relating his wicked and inhumane behaviour toward the Gods, both Infernal and 
Celeſtial, have left no room for me, or any body elſe to make any farther objettions. Tou may ima- 
gine that the Cianians, Abydenes, /Eneans, Maronites, Thalians, Parians, Samians, Lariſ- 
lians, with the Meſſenians alſo from Achaia, complain of the ſame things; and they with much 
greater reaſon, whom he was more capable of hurting, Now, as to what be has objefted againſt 
us, it 1s ſo far from needing a defence, that it rather deſerves the greateſt commendations than any 
excuſe. He laid Rhegium, and Capua, ard Syracule to our charge. To Rhegium, I confeſs, 
72 the time of the War with Pyrchus, we, at the requet of the Rhegians themſelves, ſent a Le- 
gion to aſſiſt therz,, who made themſelves Maſters of that City, that they were ſent to defend. But 
did we approve of that injuſtice ? No, we perſecuted that wicked Legion, which when we had ſub- 
duced and forced to give our Allies ſatisfaltion at the expence of their Necks, we reſtored their (ity, 
{ountry, and all they had, with their Liberties and Laws, back to the Rhegians. When the Sy- 
racuſans were oppreſſed by Foreign Tyrants , (to make their oppreſſion appear the more grievous) 
aſter we nad aſſiſted them, and been fatigued for three years together, both by Sea and Land, in 
attac:ing well fortified Cities, ſeeing that the Syraculans themſelves choſe rather to be enſlaved to 
Tyrant, than to be taken by us, we took and reſtored their City, when we had freed it, with the 
ſame Arms. Nor do we deny, that Sicily # our Province, or that ſome Cities that were on the Car- 
thaginians ſide, unanimouſly making War againſt us, as their Allies, are ſtipendiary and tributary 
more to u4. But onthe other hand we would have both you and all People elſe to know, that we have 
made each of their conditions proportionable to their deſerts, Mult we repent for puniſhing the Cam- 
pPanians z an att which they themſelves cannot complain of ? Theſe People, after we had fought 
for them againſt the Samnites, almoFt ſeventy years, to our great loſs ; after we had obliged them 
to 14 firſt by a League, ſecondly by intermarriages ( and conſequently by all the bonds of conſangni- 
nity) and laſtly, by making them free of our City \, theſe very People (1 ſay) in the time of our muſ- 
fortunes, were the firſt in all Italy, who, having barbarouſly murdered our Gariſon, revolted to 
Annibal; and rhen, being incenſed that we ſhould beſiege them, ſent Annibal ro attack, Rome. 
Now if neither their City, nor ſo much as a man of them were yet alive, who could ſay, but they 
bad ſuffered according as they deſerved ? More of them through conſciouſneſs of the ill things, which 
they had done, kill'd themſelves, than were put to death by us, And from the reſt, we only ſo far 
took away their Town and Country, that we ſtill allowed them an habitation : letting their innocent 
(ty ſtand as ſecure, as that, whoſoever at this day ſees it, will find no ſign at all of its being ſtormed, 
or taken. But what do I talk of Capua ? when we granted a Peace and liberty even to Carthage 
after we had conquer'd it * Our greateſt danger ts, leſt by pardoning thoſe we conquer too eaſily, we 
zncite more people for that very reaſon totry the fortune of War againſt us. So much in our defence 
and azainſt Philip : whoſe domeſtick, Parricidies,and ſlaughters of his neareſt Relations and Friends, 
with his Luſt, more inhumane (if poſſible) than his Cruelty, you who live nearer to Macedonia, 
are better acquainted with, than we are. As for you, Ktolians, we undertook a War upon 
your account againſt Philip; and you made a Peace with him without our knowledge. But perhaps 
you'll ſay, that when we were engaged in the Punick War, you were forced for fear to admit of 
Terms of Peace from him, who then was more powerful;, and that we alſo, baving greater things 
upon our hands, our ſelves omitted the War, that you had laid down. *Tis true : but now by the 
bounty of the Gods, ſeeing the Punick War is made an end of, we bend all our ſtrength againſt Mace- 
donia, aid you have good opportunity of reſtoring your ſelves into our Friendſhip and «Alliance , 
iinleſs you had rather periſh with Philip, than conquer with the Romans. 

When the Roman had ſaid this, all of them were inclined to the Roman ſide z but Damo- 
critus Pretor of the eEtolians, who, as the report goes, had received money from the 
King [Philip] aſſenting to neither party, ſaid, That nothing was ſo injurious to publick, Coun- 
ſe!s as haſtineſs. For it was attended with ſwift repentance, though roo late, and to no purpoſe ;, 
fsace counſels hurried ſo precipitately on, couid not be either recalled or amended, But that a time 
might be now appointed for that deliber ation, whereof he thought they ought to wait the maturity or 
ripeneſs. And ſince the Laws provided, that they ſhould not treat of War or Peace, but in a PaD#- 
rolick, or a Pylaick Aſſembly [of all the iEtolians, and at Pylz or Thermopy'#7 he therefore 
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atoll them «mmediately to reſolve , that the Prator, when he had a mind to treat of Peace or 


War, ſhould without any arſign fairly ſummon an Aſſembly ; and that whatever wa then propoſed or 
decreed ſhould be as valid, and of the ſame force, as if it had been the aft of a Panztolick or Py- 
laick Council, The Embaſladors being thus diſmiſſed without any poſitive Anſwer ; he ſaid, 
He had taken the beſt courſe for the ſafety of ther Nation J for now they would be on that ſide which 
happened to have the beſt lucks Theſe things were done in the Council of the /Erolhans. 

Mean while Philip made preparation for the War both by Sea and Land, drawing all his 
Naval Forces to Demerrias in Theſſaly ; ſuppoſing that Attalus and the Roman Fleet would 
move from «£9g:ma in the beginning of the Spring,he made Heract:dzs Admiral of the Navy 
(as he had done formerly) with a charge to look to the Sea Coaſt, But he himſelf muſtered 
up all the Land Forces he could ; believing that he had gotten two great Auxiliaries from 
the Romans, the e/Erolians on the one ſide, and the Dardares on the other , whil!t his Son 
Perſeus blocked up the ſtreights at Pelagonia. The Conful in the interim did not prepare for, 
but actually wagea War; leading his Army through the Confines of the Daſſaretiars, where 
he kept the Corn, that he brought from his own Winter-Quarters, entire, becauſe that 
Country afforded ſupplies ſufficient for his Souldiers. The Towns and Villages ſurrendred 
themſelves, partly of their own freewill, and partly for fear: ſome being alſo raken by 
ſtorm, and others found to be deſerted by the Barbarians, who fled into the adjacent Moun- 
tains. Afﬀter which he pitched his Camp at Lycns near the River Bevxs ; from whence he 
ſent for Corn to all the Storehouſes of the Daſſaretzans that were thcreabout. Philip ſaw all 
Pcople round about in a conſternation and great fear z but not knowing which way the Con- 
ſul was bent, ſent a Party of Horſe to find out whither the Enemy intended. The Conſul 
was at the ſame loſs. For though he knew the King was gone out of his Winter Quarters, 
he knew not what Country he was bound for. Wherefore he likewiſe had ſent ſome of his 
Horſe,as Scouts,to watch his motions. Which two adverſe Parties,after they had a long time 
ſtragled about the Daſſarerian Territories to and fro, at laſt met in the ſame rode. Where- 
upon they both knew, as ſoon as they heard the noiſe of the Men and Horſes, though at a 
good diſtance, that the Enemy was at hand ; ſo thar before they came in ſight of one ano... 
ther, they made ready their Horſes and Arms. Nor did they ſtick to fall on aſloon as they 
each ſaw their Enemy. And being, as it happened, very equal both in number and Coutage 

for they were choſen men on both ſides) they fought with equal ſtrength for ſome hours, 
till they and their Horſes being quite tired, they drew off, not knowing who had the better 
on it. There were ſlain of the Macedonians forty Horſe, and of the Romans thirty five. Nor 
did they ever the more inform either the King or the Conſul, in what part of the Country the 
Enemies Camp was. But that was known by Fugitives, which their levity of inclination 
to inquire into the affairs of both Enemies produces in all Wars. 

Then Philip ſuppoſing that he ſhould not only ingratiate himſelf with the Macedonians, 
but alſo make them the readier to undettake any dangerous Enterprize for him, if he took 
care to bury the Horſemen, who wete fallen in that Expedition , commanded them to be 
brought into the Camp, that they might all ſee the pomp of their Funeral. Nothing is fo uncer- 
tain, or unaccountable as the minds of the mobile. For that which he thought would have 
made them more ready to engage in any fight, ſtruck them with terrour and dulinefs, For 
they who being uſed to fight with the Greeks and Ifyrians, with Spears and Darts, had 
rarely ſeen any Wounds made with Lances ; when they beheld their Bodies lye ſo with 
their Arms, and their Heads cut off, their Bowels out, and other dreadfu] Wounds; they 
were generally affrighted to think, againſt what Weapons, and what Men they muſt en- 
gage. Yea the King himſelf was diſmay'd, having never yet fought the Romax:s in a pitcht 
Battle, Wherefore recalling his Son, and that Party which was at the ſtreights of Pelago- 
ia, he made way for Pleuratms and the Dardanes to come into e Macedonia, But he him- 
ſelf with twenty thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe (the Fugitives being his Guides ) 
marched toward the Enemy, and a little more than two- hundred paces from the Romer 
Camp, fortified a Bank near Arhacws, with a Trench and a Bullwark : under which ſeeing 
the Roman, he, they ſay, admired not only the ſtructure of it in genera], but the particu- 
lar diviſions of it, how they lay in ſuch order,and kept ſuch a regular diſtance ; ſaying, that no 
one would think that the Camp of Barbarians, The Conſul and the King kept their men 
within their Mound for two dayes, in expectation the one of the others coming forth ; and 
the third day the Roman drew all his Forces into the Field, | 

But the King being afraid to put the hazard of the whole Battle upon ſo ſudden a puſh, 
ſent four hundred Tralians (who are a people in —_ as I told you elſewhere) and three 
hundred Cretars (to which Foot he added an equal number of Horſe) under the Command 
of efthenagoras, one of his great Courtiers, to provoke the Enemies Horſe. By the Romans 
on the other hand, whoſe main Body was little more than five hundred paces off, were 
ſent out a Party of light-arm*d Foot, and near two Troops of Horſe ; that their Foot and 
Horſe might equal the Enemy even in number too, Thereupon. the Kings men believed 
they ſhould fee ſuch a ſort of fighting as they had been uſed to; that is to ſay, that the 
Horſe mutually following, and flying from each other , wonld ſometimes uſe their Wea- 


pons, and ſometimes turn their backs; that the ſwiftneſs of the 7yr:ans would be of uſe 
for 
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for Excurtions and tuiden Attacks: and that the Crerans- would fling ttieir Darts at the 
Enemy as they came fariouſly up to them. Burt the ſharp as well as reſolute onfer which 
the Romans made, put them beſides that way of fighting. For juſt as though they had en- 
gaged with their whole Army, not only the light-armed men having firſt flung their Spears, 
came up hand to hand and fought with their Swords,but the Horle allo, as ſoon as they were 
once got into the Foe, made their Horſes ſtand ſtill, whilſt they, partly off their back, and 
partly diſmounting, ſo as to mingle with the Foot, maintained the Battle, By which means 
neither was the Kings Horſe equal to that of the Romans, being unaccuſtomed to. a ſtand- 
ing fight, nor his Foot neither (being only ſwifr, wandering, and almoſt half-naked) able 
to cope with the Enemies light-arm'd men, who had a Shield and Sword, and were juffici- 
ently armed both to defend themſelves and offend the e Zacedonians. Theſe therefore 
could not endure the ſhock ; and for that reaſon, relying upon nothing, ſave their {wift- 
neſs, they fled back into their Camp. 

Then, intermitting one day, the King, being to ingage with all his Horſe and light Ar. XXXVI, n 
mour, had planted the Shieldmen, whom they called Pelraſte, between the two Camps in 
an Ambuſcade, commanding Athenagoras and the Horſemen, That if they were like to come 
ro an open Battel, they ſhould try their fortune ;, if not, that by retiring gradually, they ſhould 
draw the foe to the place where the Ambuſcade lay, Accordingly the Horſe gave back ; but the 
Captains of the Shieldmen, by not ſtaying long enough to expe&t the ſigna), but alarming 
their Men before the time, loſt the opportunity of doing the buſineſs with ſucceſs. The Ro- 
man therefore, being victorious in that open Fight, and delivered from the wile of their 
Ambuſcade, retreated into his Camp. The next day the Conſul came into the Field with 
all his Forces, having placed his Elephants 1n the Front, which kind of Auxiliaries the Ro- 
mans then firſt uſed, as having many of them which they took in the Punick War. But ſee- 
ing the Enemy lay ſtill within their Bullwark, coming up thither, he reproached them for 
al their Cowardiſe;z and ſince even by that means he could not provoke them to fight, he, 
[ conſidering, that, whilſt their Camps were fo near to one another, it would be dangerous 
Foraging (for the Enemies Horſe would ſoon ſet upon his Souldiers as they diſperſed them- 
ſelves about the Country) removed his Camp about eight thouſand paces from thence, to 
a Place called Oftoiophus, where he might get Proviſions with greater ſafety. But when the 
Romans were a Foraging in an adjacent place, the King at firſt kept his men within theic 
Works, that the Enemy might grow more negligent and bold, Whom when he ſaw come 
forth in vaſt numbers, he marched forth in haſt, with all his Horſe, and the Cretan Auxilia- 
ries, as faſt as the ſwifteſt Foot could keep pace with them that rode, and got with his En- 
ſigns between the Foragers and the Rowar: Carp. Where dividing his Forces he ſent ſome 
in purſuit of the ſtragling Foragers, with a charge, to leave never a man of them alive; and 
with the reſt himſelf ſtaid behind to block up all the Avenues, by which he thought the Ene- 
mies might return to their Camp. Now therefore there was nothing but death. and flying 
for it all over the Country ; nor was there as yet any one, that came back to the Roman Camp 
to bring the news of it: becauſe thoſe that ran homeward fell into the hands of the Kings 
men, and there were more ſlain by them that blocked up the paſſes, than thoſe that were 
ſent out for the purpoſe. But at laſt ſome, that eſcaped through the midſt of the Enemies, 
being in a conſternation themſelves, occaſioned a Tumult rather than brought any certain 
Relation of it into the Camp. 

The Conſul commanding the Horſe to relieve thoſe diſtreſſed perſons all wayes that they yxy1z. 
poſſibly could, himſelf drew the Legions-out of the Camp, in a ſquare Body, up to the 
Enemy ; whillt the Horſemen, who were diſperſed about the Fields, ran to and fro out of 
the way, being deceived by different noiſes that they heard from contrary places, But 
part of them met the Enemy, and they fought them in ſeveral places at the ſame time. The 
Kings Party made the fierceſt reſiſtance; for that was not only of it ſelf almoſt a compleat 
Army for multitude of Horſe andFoot,but a great many Romans alſo,becanſe it lay in the mid 
way, were got among them. The Macedonians too had the better of it upon another ac- 
count; becauſe the King himſelf was preſent to encourage them. The (Tetan Auxiliarics 
likewiſe wounded a great many by ſurprize, as being ſet in cloſe order and prepared to fight 
2zainſt men that were diſperſed and confuſed. Now had they obſerved any meaſure in their 
purſuit, they might have advantaged themſelves, not only 1n reſpect to the glory of that 
preſent conflict, but the whole menage of the War : but following on too eagerly out of a 
greedy deſire they had to kill the Enemy,they light upon the Rowan Cohorts, or Regiments, 
that were gone before along with the Tribunes of the Souldiers. Then the flying Horſemen 
alſo, when they firſt ſaw the Roman Enſigns, turned back upon the Foe, who came in 
diſorder after them ſo that the Fortune of the Battle was quite changed all in a moment, 
and they ran away who ſo lately were in purſuit. By this means many of them, who ſtood 
toit, were ſlain, and many others, as they fled away. Nor did they only die by the Sword, 
but ſeveral of them being thrown into the Fenns periſhed, they and their Horſes, in the deep 
mud. The King alſo was in danger, for his Horſe being wounded, with whom he fell 
Headlong to theground, he had like to have been caught whilſt he was down : but a Trooper 
ſaved him, who immediately himſelf alighted and mounted the King vpon his Horſe. The 
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Trooper afterward being not able, on Foot, to Keep pace with the flying Horſe, was cut to 
pieces by the Enemy, who came up with greater ſpeed when they ſaw the King fall. The 
King when he had rode all about the Fenns, both pervious and pathleſs,in great conſternation, 
at laſt, though moſt people deſpaired ever again to ſee him alive, came ſafe to the Camp. 
Two hundred Macedoxians periſhed in that fight, about an hundred were taken, and eighty 
Horſes very well capariſon'd, were brought thence, with ſpoils of Armour at the tame 
time. 
There were ſome, who this day accuſed theKing of raſhneſs and theConſul of ſloth. For they 
ſay, That Philip ſhould have lain ſtill, when he knew, That the Enemy, by exhauſting all the Forage 
round about them, would, in a few dayes , have been reduced to extream want : and that the 
Conſul, when he had routed the Enemies Horſe and Light-armour, and almoſt taken the King him. 
ſelf, ought to have marched immediately to the Enemies Camp : for that, in ſuch a con$ternation, 
they would not have continued there, but he might have made an end of the War in a moment, But 
that was eaſjer, as moſt other things are, to ſay than to do. For if the King had engage 
with all his Foot Forces too, perhaps, amidſt the tumult, when they all, being conquer'd 
and terrified, had ran out of the Battle into their Works, over which the Enemy would 
probably have purſued them, the King might have been forced out of his Camp. But now, 
ſince all his Foot ſtayed behind in the Camp, and that there were Guards and Sentinels pian- ; 
ted before the Gates, and in all convenient places, what would the Conſul have done, but 
imitated the raſhneſs of the King, who a little before, ran out in purſuit of the Roman: 
Horſe in ſuch confuſion ? For even the Kings firſt deſign, when he attacqued the Foragers 
that were diſperſed about the Fields, was not to be found fault with, if he had fer any | 
bounds to his ſucceſs. But *tis the leſs to be wonder'd at, why he ſhould try his Fortune | 
for this reaſon alſo, becauſe he had heard, That Plenratus and the Dardans, were come with 
vaſt numbers out of their own Territories into Macedonia : with whole Forces if he ſhould 
have been ſurrendred, it might have been ſuppoſed that the Romans would with eaſe have 
made an end of the War, Wherefore Philip, belicying that, after two unfortunate En- 
gagements with his Horſe, his ſtay in the ſame Camp would be much more dangerous, and 
having a mind to remove without the Enemies knowledge, he ſent an Herald, before Sun- 
ſetting, to the Conſul, to deſire a Truce for ſo long as he could bury his dead Florſemen ;, but 
cheated the Enemy, and went away ſilently at the ſecond Watch, leaving many Fires behind 
him throvgh all his Camp. 

XXXIX. The Conſul was now refreſhing himfelf, when the news was brought to him, that the 
Herald was come, and what he came for. But he having only this Anſwer given him, That 
the next morning be ſhould have bis Audience, the King had what he deſir'd, that night and part 
of the next day being given him to make his advance. He therefore marched over the Moun- 
tains, where he knew the Romans with their heavy Armour would not come. The Conſul 
at break of day, having granted the Truce and difmiſſed the Herald, when he perceived, 
not Jong after, that the Enemy was gone, not knowing which way to follow him , ſpent: 
ſome dayes in the fame place a Foraging. After that, he removed to Sexbera, and gathered 
all the Corn that was in the Country together out of Pelagonia. Thence he went forward to 
Pellina, having not yet found out, whither the Enemy was gone. In the mean time Philip 
who Encamped firſt of all at Bryamzm, went thence crofs the Country, and put the Enemy 
into a ſudden fright. The Romans therefore moved from Pellina, and pitched their Camp by 
the River Oſphagus. The King alſo himſelf fate down not far from that place, having drawn 
a Line upon the Banks of the River, which the Inhabitants call Ersgonvw. From whence, 
being told for certain, that the Romans would march toward Eordza, he went before, to 
ſeize the ſtreights, tft the Enemy ſhould get through that paſs which was ſo narrowly 
incloſed. And there he blocked up ſome places with a Bullwark, ſome with a Trench,fome 
with heaps of Stones, in the nature of a Wall, and others with whole Trees, as the place 
required, or materials Jay convenient for him ; making the way (as he thought) which in 
Hs own nature was very rough, by Works that he raifed in all the Avenues, unpaſſable. 
There were a great many Woody places all about, very incommodious to the £Yacedonian 
Phalanx eſpecially [5.z. a Body of Souldiers of a form peculiar to the Macedonians] who, 
unleſs they conld keep their long Spears like a Bullwark before their Shields (which to do 
would require an open Plain) were of no vufe at all, Their Swords alſo, which were of 
ſuch a val tength, among the Branches of the Trees, that ſtood in their way on all ſides, 
hindered the Thracians. The Cretan Regiment only was of uſe to them ; .and yet even that 
too, as, 'when-an Horſe or its Rider lay open to them, they .con!d hit them with their 
Darts, ſo againſt the Roman Shields, they bad neither force enough to'ſtrike through, nor 
were their Bodies expofed in any part to that kind of Artillery, Wherefore, when they 
found 'by experience that to be a fooliſh ſort of Weapons, they ſet-upon'the Enemy with 
Stones that lay in greatquantities all over the Vale, That ctattering upon their Shields, 
which made more noiſe than Wounds, detained the Romans for ſome time as they were 
coming up. Bntfoon after deſpiſing ſuch triftes, they went part of them with their Shields 

cloſe over their Heads, through the oppoſing Enemies ; and part of them who going a lit- 
tle about had got to the top of the Hill, forced the frighted H{acedonians from their Poſts, 
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and, lince the places thereabout were fo rough, that they could nat eſcape, cut off a great 
many of them. 

The Conlul therefore, having paſſed the ſtreights with Jeſs oppoſition than he propoſed Xx. 
to himſeif, he marched into Eerdea 3 where, when they had waſted all the Country, he | 
went into Elmea. Thence he made an inrode into Oreſtis [a Country] aad attack'd a 
Town called {eerrum, lituate in a Peninſula [Land that is almoſt an Iſland, fave only one 
neck, that joins it to the Continent] about which Town there is a Lake, except on one 
ſlide, where a {trait neck of Land leads you to the Continent. The Inhabitants therefore 
at firſt, relying upon the very ſituation of the place, retuſed to ſubmit, and ſhut their Gates ; 
but ſoon after, when they ſaw the Enſigns coming near, and that the Romans were got, by 
putting Their ſhields cloſe over their Heads | which they calld, Te/#:do, as looking ſome- 
what like the back of a Tortoiſe, or rather, a multitude of 7971o;fes juin'd together] up tc 
the Gate. and that the ſtreights were full of the Enemy, would not put it to the hazard of a 
Fight, but were frighted into a ſurrender. From Celetram he went on into the Country 
af the Daſſaretians, where he took the City Peliam by ſtorm, carrying thence all the ſlaves 
with other Booty, but diſmiſs'd the freemen without ranſom, and gave them their Town 
again, not but that he put a ſtrong guard into it, becauſe it was very conveniently ſituate 
for the making Incurſions into eXacedomia. Thus having marched through all the Enemies 
Dominions, the Conſul led his forces back into peaceful Places about Apollonia, whence the 
War firit began. For the e/Etolians, the Arhamanes, the Dardans , and ſo many ſeveral 
Wars breaking out in divers places one upon the neck of another, had diverted Phihp ; who, 
| in oppoſition to the Dardans, that were now marching out of e Hacedonia, ſent Athenagoras 
with his nimbleſt Foot and the greater part of his Hurſe, commanding him 70 lye very hard 
upon their reer, and preſſing them behind to make their army the more ſlow in their motion from- 
ward home. Damocritus the Pretor, who had formerly occaſioned that delay in their reſo- 
} lutions concerning a War at 7 anpattum, had now himſelf in the next Council perſwaded the 
e/Erolians to take up Arms; after he had heard of the Horſes engaging at Ofolophw ; the 
coming over of tlie Dardans and Pleuratus with the 1llyrians into eHacedonia ;, the arrival of 
the Roman Fleet at Oreum, and, againſt ſo many Macedonian Countries as lye round abour, 
a Sea licge alſo ncar at hand. 

Theic reaſons brought Damocritus and the c&tolians over to the Romans ; and thereupon XL. 
marching, forced, with e-Cmynander, King of the Athbamanes, jayned to them, they beſieged 
Cerciniuem, The Inhabitants had ſhut their Gates, whether by force or freely, is uncertain, 
becauſe they had a party of the Kings Soldiers to guard their Town, However, within a 
few days, Cercinizm was taken and byrnt., Thoſe that ſurvived out of that great Maſſacre, 
were carryed away, bath ſlaves and free-men too, among the reſt of the booty. That ter- 
rible news made all thoſe that lived round the fenn Bebe, leave their Cities and fly 
into the Mountains. But the </Etohans, for want of plunder, departed thence and 
went into Perrh4bia, where they took Cyretia by ſtorm, and rifled it in a miſerable manner z 
but accepted of a voluntary ſurrender and an alliance with the Inhabitants of Mallea. From 
Perrhebia Amynander adviſed them to go ta Gomphi, to which City Athamania is ſo near, that 
they might take it without any great difficulty. Then the crolians made toward the fertile 
Fields of Theſſaly for plunders ſake z and Amyrnanaer followed them, though he did not ap- 
prove either of their exorbitant devaſtations, or the pitching of their Camp at a venture 
1n any place, without any diſtinction, or care to fortifie it. Wherefore, leſt their raſh- 
neſs and negligence might be the .cauſe of any miſcarriage to him and his Men, when he ſaw 
them encamping in the Plains under the City Phecadum, he leiz'd a bank a little more than 
five Hundred Paces from thence, though defended with no great fortification whereupon 
to poſt his Soldiers. Now fince the </£trolians, faye that they plundered all before them, 
did not ſeem tothink they were in an Enemies Country ; ſome of them ſtragling balf-arm'd 
about the Fields, and the reſt , who lay in the Camp without any Guards, ſleeping and 
drinking , turning the day into night, Philip ſurpriz'd them. Of whoſe coming, when 
ſome thar were in the Fields came trembling to bring the news, Damocritxs and the reſt of 
the Commanders were in a great fright, it being then noon, as it fell out, when many of 
them, whoſe Bellies were full, were fallen aſleep. At that news therefore they waked one 
another, and bad them take up their Arms, ſending ſome to call thoſe back who were ſtrag-- 
led for forage about: the Country. And thereupon ſo great was their conſternation, that 
ſome of the Horſemen went out without their Swords, and many of them did- not put on 
their Coats of Mail, Thus being hucryed forth, ſcarce full fix Hundred in all, both Horle 
and Foot, they light into the hands of the Kings Horle, who were too many for them every 
way. Wherefore they were defeated at the firlt onſer ; and having ſcarce offered to fight, 
ran ſhamelully. back. to their Camp ; though ſome of them, which the Horſe intercepted from 
the boily of thoſe that fled, were {lain and taken, 

Php, when his Men were come near to the Bulwark, ordered the Trympets to found a re- x5 
treat; for the Horſes and their Riders too were both tyred, not only with fighting, but _ 
with the length of theic Marches and their extraordinary haſte that they made. Wherefore 
he commanded the Horſe to go by Troops, and, in their tyrns, the maniples of Iight-armonr, to 
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water and to dinner ; keeping ſome ſtill with him, expecting the coming of the Foot wha 
marched much ſlower, by reaſon of the weight of their Arms. Who when they came, he 
ordered them too, that, ſetring up their Enſigns, and laying down their Arms before them, they 
world immediately refreſh themſelves, ſending two and two, or three and three, at moſt, out of the 
Maniples to water together ; whilſt the Horſe and Light-Armour ſtood ready Array'd, if the 
Enemy ſhould move one way or other. The <tolians (for now that multitude which had 
been ſcattered about the Fields, was come again into the Camp) fet Guards about the Bull- 
wark and the Gates, as though they would have ſecured their Fortifications , and were 
themſelves very much animated to ſee, from that ſafe ſtation, their Enemies lye ſo ſtill, But 
when the e2/acedonian Enſigns were removed, ſo that they began to come 1n Battalia to- 
ward the Bullwark, the <tolians preſently all left their Poſts, and, through the hinder-part 
of the Camp ran to the Bank, into the Arhamanian Camp ; 1n which confuſed flight, many 
of them were taken and ſlain. Philip not doubting, bur that, if he had had Day-light e- 
nough, he might have forced the Arhamanes out of their Camp, baving ſpent that day in 
the Battle firſt, and then in plundering the e£rol;an Camp, fate down under a Bank in the 
adjacent Plain, reſolving next Morning, as ſoon as it was light, to ſet upon the Enemy. 
But the /£trolzans, in the ſame fright wherein they had left their own Camp, the next Night 
fled thence diſperſed ſeveral wayes. eAmynander was moſt uſeſul, by whoſe Condutt the 
eAthamanes, who knew the wayes over thoſe high Mountains, through paths unknown to 
all Mankind beſides, whilſt the Enemy purſued them, marched into e/Zrolza. Some few, 
that ran they knew not whither, fell into the hands of the acedonian Horſe, whom Philip 
had fent at break of day (as ſoon as he ſaw the Bank forſaken) to purſue the Enemy, 

At that time alſo Athenagoras, the Kings Prefect, having over-taken the Dardars, as they 
were going home, firſt put their Reer into diſorder: though afterward when the Dardans 
had faced about and put their men into a fighting poſture, they engaged as in a pitched Bar- 
tle, When the Dardans began again to march forward, the Kings men teazed the Dar. 
ds, (who had no ſuch ſort of Auxiliaries, but were loaded with heavy, cumberſome 
Armes) with their Horſe and Light-Armour ; beſides, that the very place it ſelf was alſo 
aſſiſtant to them. Yet but a very few of them were kilPd,though ſeveral were wounded, nor 
was there any man taken, becauſe they did not go out of their Ranks, but fought and reti- 
red in cloſe order. Thus had Philip recovered the loſſes that he ſuſtained in the Roman War, 
by giving a check to thoſe two Nations in theſe two very ſeaſonable Expeditions, which he 
undertook with great Courage, and very good ſucceſs. And after that too another acci- 
dent leſſened the number of his e£tolian Enemies. Scopas a Nobleman of that Country who 
was ſent by King Prolomy from Alexandria with a great quantity of gold, carried fix thou- 
ſand Foot and Horſe, whom he hired to fight for pay, away with him to eZgypr. Nor 
would he have left ever a young man in <tolia, had not Damocritws, by putting them one 
while in mind of the preſent War, and another while of the future ſolitude (which whe- 
ther he did out of care for his Country, or malice to Scopas, becauſe he himſelf was not fo 
well-bribed, is uncertain) chaſtized and kepr part of the Juniors at home, Theſe things 
were done that Summer by the Romans and Philip. 

The Navy that came from Corcyra in the beginning of that ſame Summer with Apuſtivs the 
Licutenant, having paſſed by Malea, about Scyl/eum, in the Country called Ager Hermions- 
cus, joined King Arralus, Whereupon the City of Athens poured forth all that hatred to 
Philip, which for a long time through fear it had concealed, in hopes of the preſent aid 
which they were like to have. Nor are there in that City men ever wanting, that are ready 
to incenſe the people ; that heing a ſort of Cattle, which as in all free Cities, ſo eſpecially 
in eAthens, where Eloquence is moſt prevalent, are cheriſhed by the fayour of the Mobile. 
Thereupon immediately they preferred a Bill, and the people paſſed itz That all the Statues 
and Images of Philip, with the Titles thereof, as alſo thoſe of his Anceſtors, both Men and Wa- 
men, ſhould be removed and defaced : and that the Feſtivals, ſacred Rites and Prieſts, that had beer: 
rnſtituted, appointed, or made in honour of him or h#s Anceſtors, ſhould be all profaned. That the 
piaces too, in which any thing was ſet up, or written, as an Inſcription, in honour of him, ſhould be 
accurſed, nor ought after that time ever placed or dedicated in them, which was to be put or dedicated 
in an holy place. That their publick Prieſts, as often as they had occaſion to pray for the people of 
Athens, their eAllies, Armies, or Navies, ſhould ſo many times deteſt and curſe Philip, bu Chil- 
dren, bs Kingdom, and his Land and Sea- Forces, together with all the whole race and name of 
the Macedonians. To which Decree there was this addition made ; That if any man, after 
that time, ſhould propoſe any thing, that tended to the ſtigmatizang, or aiſhonouring of Philip, the 
people of Athens would admit of it every ſyllable, be it what it would ;, and that if any one, on 
the contrary, ſhould ſay or do any thing to take off ignominy from him, or to his honour, he that 
killed ſuch a perſon, ſhould be acquitted of courſe, The laſt Clauſe was ; That all thoſe things, 
that had been formerly decreed againſt the Piſiſtratide [or Family of Piſiſtratus, # Tyrant of A- 
thens] ſhould be in force againſt Philip. But the Athenians waged War againſt Philip by Ler- 
ters and words only, in which alone their ſtrength lies. 

eAttalus and the Romans, being gone from Hermione to Pireeus, when they had ſtayed 


there ſome few days, and were as much offended at the immoderate honours beſtowed upon 
their 
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their Allies, as at the Decrees which the enraged Arhemans made againſt che Enemy, they 
failed from Pireeus to Andrus, Where as they rode in the Port called Ganureleon, they ſent 
certain Meſſengers, to try the Townſmens inclinations, whether they wonld rather volun- 
tarily ſurrender their City, or ſtand a bruſh for it. But they returning Anſwer , that the 
King had a Garriſon in their Caſtle, ſo that they were not at their own diſpoſal, the King and the 

omanLientenant, when they had landed their men and all theEngines whichthey had for the 
attacking of Towns, drew near to the City at ſeyeral diſtant places, The Roman Enſigns 
and Arms, which before that time they never ſaw, together with the ſpirit of the Souldiers, 
coming ſo briskly up to their Walls, put the Greeks into a greater fright than ordinary. 
Wherefore they ran immediately into the Caſtle ; ſo that the Enzmy took poſſeſſion of the 
City; but when they had continued in the Caſtle tor the ſpace of two days, relying upon 
the ſtrength of the place, more than their own Arms, both they and the Garriſon yielded 
upon condition , That they might be tranſported with each of them one Garment to Delium in 
Bceotia. The City it ſelf chen the Romans delivered to King Atralus; but themſelves carried 
away the ſpoil and Ornaments thereof. Artalus, leſt the Iſland ſhould be totally deſerted, 
perſwaded moſt of the Macedonians, and fome of the eLnarians, to ſtay there. After that, \ 
thoſe perſons, who by compact had been tranſported to Delium, were recalled by the Kings 
Promiſes, as being the more inclined to believe him, becauſe they had a mind to return into 
their own native Country. From Andrm they croſſed over to Cyrhnus ; where having ſpent 
ſome dayes to no purpoſe in attaquing the City, ſeeing it was ſcarce worth their while to 
take it, they went their wayes. At Praſie (a Town upon the Continent in Arrica) twenty 
Ships of the /ſ2ans were joined to the Roman Fleet, which were ſent to plunder the Caryſtian 
Territories. The reſt of the Navy lay at Gereſtum, a famous Port of Exbea, till the Iſſzan; 
returned from Cary/i#m, Then all of them ſetting Sail together, through the main Ocean, 
paſſed by the Iſland of Scyros, and arrived at cs. Where being detained ſome few dayes 
by a [trong Northwind, as ſoon as the weather grew a little calmer, they put over to Scyas 
thus, a City that Philip had lately ruined and rifled. There the Souldiers, ſtragling abont. 
| the Fields, brought back to their Ships all the Corn and other things that they found fit to 
| cat. But there was no plunder left, nor had the Greeks deſerved to be rifled. Thence go- 
| ing to Caſſararea, they firſt took IMenats, a Village on the Sea-Coalt belonging to that City : 
and then, having paſſed the Cape, in order to bring their Fleet about to the very Walls of 
the City, they were almoſt drowned in a ſtorm which then aroſe; by which means being dif 
perſed, and having loſt a great part of their Artillery, they got as faſt as they could aſhore, 
That Tempeſt too was an omen [a foreboding ſign] to them to make them fight by Land. 
When therefore they had gathered all their Ships into one place, they landed their men, and 
attacked the City, but being repulſed with many Wounds (for there was in it a ſtrong Ga- 
riſon of the Kings) they retreated from that vain Enterprize, and went over to. Canaſtrum 
in Pallene, From whenee paſſing by the {ape of Torona, they failed towards Acanthms. 
Where having firſt waſted the Country, and then taken the City it ſelf by ſtorm, they plun- 
der it. Then going no farther forward (for their Ships were already laden with ſpoils) they 
returned to Scyathns, and thence for Exb#4, from whence they came. 

Then leaving their Fleet there they entred the e Haliar Bay with ten Ships, to go and XLVI; 
confer with the c£tolians about the management of the War. Sipyrrhicas an eErolian was 
the chief perſon employed in that Embaſſy, who came to Heraclea to adviſe with the King 
and the Roman Lieutenant. Attalns was required, according to the League, to ſend out 
a thouſand men : for he owed them that number now that they had engaged in a War againſt 
Philip. But that was refuſed z becauſe the </£trolians themſelves had formerly ſhowed them- 
ſelves very backward to go and plunder Macedonra, at that time, when Philip being a burn- 
ing up all things both ſacred and profane about Pergamu, they might have drawn him thence 
| to defend his own Country. By this means the </Erolians were diſmiſſed with hopes rather 
than aid, though the Romans promiſed them all the aſſiſtance that could be. Apxſtzus returned 
with Attalas to the Fleet; where they began to conſult about the taking of Oreum; a City 
very well fortified, not only with Walls, but, becauſe it had been formerly attempted, with 
a ſtrong Gariſon too. Twenty Rhodiar Ships, with cloſe Decks [men of War |] had joined 
them afcer the taking of Andrus,under the Command of the Prefect [Admiral] Ageſimbrotus ; 
which Fleet they ordered to Harbour at Zelaſium (a Cape of 1thmia,opportunely ſeated on the 
other ſide above Demetrias) that if the Macedonian Ships ſhould move from thence, they 
might ſecure thoſe parts. MHeraclides the Kings Admiral was with his Fleet at Demerrias 
but reſolved to make no attempt by force ſo much as upon occalion, if, through the Ene- 
mies negligence, he had an opportunity. The Romans and King Atralus attacked Oreum in 
ſeveral places, the Roman upon that ſide, where the Caſtle ſtands to the Sea, and the Kings 
men againſt the Valley which lies berween the two Caſtles, where the City is alſo divided 
by a Wall. And as their Poſts were diſtant, ſo alſo the matter of their attacque was very 
different. For the Romans uſed Tortoiſes [ſheds of Boards to keep off Arrows, &c.] and 
Hurdles, with battering Rams, which they applyed to the Walls ; whillt the Kings men 
uſed Croſs-Bows , hnge Slings, and all other ſorts of Warlike-Engines , throwing valt 
Scones, and making Mines, with all other-devices that they had tryed in the former _ 
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- But now there were not only more eHacedonians there than before, to defend that City, bur 


they had likewiſe more Courage, having been chaſtized by the King for their former fault, 
and being mindful of both his threats and promiſes for the future : inſomuch that the Re- 
mans had little hopes ſo ſuddenly to take it. Wherefore the Lieutenant thinking it the beſt 
way to imploy himſelf elſewhere in the mean time, left men enough to finiſh the Works, and 
ſo croſſed over into the adjacent parts of the Contfnent : where he, by his ſudden arrival 
took Lariſſa (not that famous City, ſo called, in Theſſaly, but another, whom they name 
Cremaſte) all but the Caſtle. Arralw alſo ſurprized eAyeleon, whillt the Inhabitants, at the 
time when the other City was beſieged, feared nothing leſs. But when the Works at Oreum 
wete finiſhed, the Gariſon within being quite tired out with continual labour, and watch- 
ing day and night, beſides their Wounds, part of their Wall alſo was ſtruck down with a 
battering Ram, and had gaps in it at ſeveral places. So that the Romans brake through in 
the night time over thoſe ruinated places, and another way above the Port into the Caſtle. 
Attalua at break of day, having the ſignal given him by the Romans, bimſelf alfo marched 
into the City, after the Walls were part of them demoliſhed. Whereupon the Townimen 


and the Gariſon fled into the other Caſtle, from whence two days after they made a Surren- 


der, The City fell to the Kings ſhare, but the Captives to the Romans. 

By this time it was the Autumnal Xquinox ; and the Exbean Bay, which they call Cz/4, 
is Iook'd upon by the Mariners as a dangerous place at that time to paſs, Wheretore de. 
firing to get out of it before the ſtormy Winter came, they went back to Pyracns, from 
whence they had ſet out to the War. Apuſtius, having left thirty Ships there, failed by 
ealea to Corcyra;, but the King ſtayed till the In7r;a [Feaſts celebrated in honour of Cere.}] 
were over, becauſe he had a mind to be preſent at that ſolemnity. Which being over, he 
likewiſe went back into Aſia, having ſent Ageſembrotus and the R hoazans home again. Theſe 
things were done that Summer by Sea and Land againſt Philzp, and his Allies, by the Roman 
Conſul and Lieutenant, with the aſſiſtance of King Arralus and the Rhodians. The other 
Conſul, C. eAurelizs, when he was come into the Province at the concluſion of the War, 
did not conceal his animoſity againſt the Prztor, for having carryed on the buſineſs in his 
abſence. Wherefore, ſending him into Erruria, he himſelf led the Legions into the Ene- 
mies Country, and pillaging all before him, made War upon them ſo as to gain more ſpoils 
than glory by it. LD. Furims, beſides that he had nothing to do in Erruria, bad a great deſire 
to triumph for his Conqueſt over Gar ;, which he thinking he might the more eaſily obtain 
in the Conſuls abſence, came unexpectedly to Rome,and had a Senate ſummoned in the Tem- 
ple of Bellonaz where having told what exploits he had done, he defired, That he might ride 
into the Gty in Triumph. 

With great part of the Senate he prevailed not only upon the ſcore of what mighty things 
he had done, but the favour which they had for him. But the Seniors all denyed his Tri- 
umphing ; ot only becauſe he had ated with another mans Army, but alſo, becauſe be had left the 
Province out of a greedy deſire of ſtealing an opportunity to triumph: for which he had no prece- 
dent, The Conſular Party eſpecially ſaid, That he ought to ſtay till the Conſul came. © For be 
might by pitching hu Camp before the City, and being as a Guard upon the Colony, have choſen to 
fight, and protralted the time till the Conſul had come ; and therefore what he, as Pretor had not 
done, the Senate ought to do, Wherefore they deſired, that they would ſtay till the Conſul came ; 
becauſe, when they heard the Conſul and Prator both Face to Face they might better judge of the 
caſe. But great part of the Senate were of opinion, that they ought only to take notice of 
nothing more, than whether he did ſuch and ſuch things whilſt he was inveſted with lawful autho- 
rity, and by his own conduct, For (ſaid they) when of two Colonies, that were ſet up as barriers 
to reſtrain the tumults in Gaul, the one was rifled and burnt, and the fire like to catch, as it were 
among contiguous Houſes, in the other Colony, which was ſo near it, what could the Prater do? For 
if he muSt have done nothing without the Conſul, either the Senate were to blame who commuted 
the Army to the Prators Condntt (ſince the order of Senate, if they had been minded that the bu- 

ſineſs ſhould be done not by the Prators but the Conſuls Army, might have ended thus; That it ſhould 
not be mannaged by the Prator but by the Conſul) or the (conſul, who,, when he had ordered his Army 


to march out of Etruria «to Gaul, did not mcet it at Ariminum, that he might have been preſent 


1 that War, which could not lawfully be mannaged m his abſence. That the time of War could not 
endure long waiting, and the delayes of every Commander : and a man muſt fight ſometimes, not 
beeauſe he had a mind toit, but becauſe the Enemy forces him. That the fight 1t ſelf and the event 
of it ouoht to be conſidered. That the Enemy was ronted and ſlain, their Camp taken and rifled, and 
the Colony delivered from the Siege ;, the Captives belonging 10 the other Colony recovered and re- 
ſtored to their Friends again, and that the War was made an end of in one Battle. That not only 
men rejoyced at that Vittory, but there were ſ,pplications alſo made to the immortal Gods for three 
dayes together : and that the publick, buſineſs was well and happily, not baſely and raſhly mannaged 
by L. Furius the Prator, to whoſe Family the fates themſelves ſeemed to commit the Condutt of the 
Gallick Wars, 

With this kind of Speeches made by himſelf and his Friends in favour of the Prztor, who 
was then preſent, was the majeſty of the abſent Conſul overcome : and the Senate decreed 


1a full Aſſembly, that EZ. Furirs ſhould triumph. Thercupon L, Faris the Prztor rode in 
| Triumph 
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Triumph whilſt he was yet in his Office, He brought into the Treaſury three hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds of Braſs money, and of Silver a hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds ; but there were neither any Captives .led befbre his Chariot, nor ſpoils carried be- 
fore him, nor Souldiers that followed afrer. -For it was evident, that all other things, ex- 
cept the Victory, belonged to the Conſul, Then thoſe Games, which P; Cornelius Scipeo 
had vowed to ſet forth when he was Pro-Conſul in Africa, were performed with great pre- 
yaration. And then alſo there was a Decree made concerning his Souldiers, rhar look how 
' many years each of them had ſerved in Spain or Africa, they ſhould for each year have two eAcres 
of Land aptece ,, which Land the Decemviri ſhould ſet out. Afﬀter that C. Terentis Varro, L. 
Quintius Flaminins, and P, Cornelius Scipio, the Son of Crerus, were made. Triumvirs, .to ſupply 
and make up the number of the Yenuſine Colony , becauſe in the War with Annibal the 
ſtrength of that place was much impaired. They therefore ſent more freſh Inhabitants to 
Venuſia, The ſame Year C. Cornelius Cethegus, who was Pro-Confſul in Spain, defeated a 
great Army of the Encmies in the Sedetave Dominions. *Tis ſaid, that there were fifteen 
thouſand Spaniards ſlain in that Battle, and ſeventy eight military Enſigns taken, C. 
Aurelius the Conſul, being come from his Province to Rome to hold the Aſſembly, did not 
complain, as they thought he would have done, That he was not expeited or ſtayed for by the 
Senate, ſo that he might have had the opportunity of diſcourſing with the Pretor face to ſace + but 
that the Senate had Decreed a Triumph mn ſuch a manner, that they would not hear any man but 
him who was to truumph;, ns not thoſe that had been engaged in the War. That their Anceſtor} 
therefore appointed the Lieutenants, Tribunes of the Sonldiers , Centurions and private Sentinels 
alſo to be preſent at each Triumph, that the truth of thoſe things that he had done, who had that ho- 
; nour paid him, might publickly appear. InStead of which, there had not been (not only never 4 
Souldier, but not ) ſomuch as a Snapſack.Boy of that Army which had fought with the Gauls, whom 
the Senate could ask,, what truth or falſhood the Pretor had told them. Then he ſet the day for 
the Aſſembly, in which L. Cornelius Lentulus, and P. Villius Tappulas, were choſen Conſuls : 
| L. Quintius Flaminius, L.V alerius Flaccus, L. Villius Tappulus, and Cn. Bebius T amphilus being 
| then alſo created Prztors. 
| Proviſions alſo were that year very cheap: for e 7. Claudius Marcellus, and Sex. efhus 7x, 
| Petus diſtributed a great quantity of Corn among the people at two Aſſes a Buſhel z and ſer 
forth the Roman Games with great preparation, which they were a whole day in performing : 
laying five brazen Enſigns, made out of the multt-money, up in the Treaſury. The Ple- 
beian Games too were all played thrice over by L. Terentins Maſſa, and (7. Bebius Tam- 
philus, the Zdiles, the latter of which two was deſigned for Prztor, There were likewiſe 
Funeral Games performed that Year for four dayes together in the Forum,upon the account of 
e MH. V alerius Levinus's Death, by his two Sons, Publius and Marcus, with a Fencing prize 
by them alſo ſet up, at which there were twenty five pair of Combatants, Then alſo e.77. 
eAurelins Cotta, Decemvir of the ſacred Rites, died; in whoſe place they put Manins Acilius 
Glabrio. At that Aſſembly alſo there were by chance both the Curule Xdiles choſen, who 
could not immediately enter upon their Office, For C. Cornelius Cethegus was created in his 
abſence, when he was at his Province in Spair - and C. Yalerins Flaccus, whom they had 
Created whilſt preſent, becauſe he was Flame Dialis [or Fupiter's Nigh-Prieſt] could not 
ſwear to obſerve the Laws: now it was not lawful for any man to bear any Office above 
five dayes, but he that had ſworn to keep the Laws. Wherefore when Flaccys deſired ro 
be acquitted from the obligation of the Laws, the Senate decreed, That sf the e/Edile would pro- 
vide ſich a perſon, as the Conſuls ſhould approve of, to ſwear for him, the Conſuls if they thought 
fit, ſhowld treat with the tribunes of the people, in order to refer it to the people. Thereupon he 
produced his Brother Yalerius, who was deſigned to be Preztor, to ſwear for him: and then 
the Tribunes propoſed the matter to the people, who reſolved, That i ſhould be as good, as 
if the /Edile himſelf had ſworn. Touching the other Xdile alſo there was an ACt made by the 
Commons (at the requeſt of the Tribunes, to know what two they would ſend into Spain, 
with Commiſſion to the Armies) that C. Cornelius, the Curule Xdile, ſhould come home to 
bear his Office, and that L. Marlins Acidinus ſhould depart that Province after many years 
continuance there ; Cy. Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Stertinius being ordered to go into Spair! 
with the Commiſſion and Character of Pro-Conſuls, 
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x. There are a great many Prodigies ſpoken of in dzvers Countries.” 9. Among which, that in the Poop of a long Ship 
#n Macedonia, «4 Laurel-Tree ſprung up- T- Quintius Flamimus, being Conſul, fought with ſucceſs againſt Philip 
zn the ſlrejghts of Epirus. 12, 13. Whom Quinnus having defeated, forced to return into his own Kingdom again. 
The ſame Quintius haraſſed that part of Theſſaly which Borders #pou Macedonia, by the aſſiſtance of the colians and 
Athamanes. L. Quintius Flaminius, the Conſuls Brother, took all Enbcea and the Sea-Coaſt in the Sta-fight, with 
the belp of King Atralus, and the Rhodians. The Achzanis were taken again into favour. 20, 23+ The Conſpiracy 
entered into by the Slaves, to free the Carthaginian Hoftages, was fruſtrated. 26. The number of the Pretors was aug- 
mented, ſo as that there were ſix choſen. Cernelius Cethegus being Conſul routed the Inſubrian Gauls 7 a Battle 
that be had with them. 30. They made an alliance with the Lacedemonians, and their Tyrant Nabiss Aſterward 


you have ſeveral rations of Cities that were taken in Macedonia, 


had their ſeveral Provinces allotted to them. L. Lenralw had Italy, and P. Villins 

eHMacedonia : the Pretors, L. Quintine, the City, Cr. Bebius Ariminum, L.  ale- 
rius Sicily, and L. Villius Sardinia, Lentulus the Conſul was ordered to raiſe new Legions, 
and Y:/t;xs to take the Army from P. Swlpicixs : and had leave (to make up the complement 
thereof) to raiſe as many Souldiers, as he thought good. The Prztor Bzbius had thoſe 
Legions which C, <Aurelizs the Conſul had ſo committed to him, that he was to keep them 
till another Conſul came with a new Army. Who afſoon as he ſhould come into Gaxl, that 
all the old Souldiers ſhould be disbanded and ſent home, excepting five thouſand of the Al- 
lies; they being cnough to Guard the Province about Ariminym. The Prztors of the Year 
foregoing were continued in Commiſſion z Cz. Sergsns, that he might rake care for the aſſign- 
ing of their ſhares of Land to thoſe Souldters who had ſerved for many years in Spain, Sicily 
and Sardinia - and ©. e Hinucins, that he might make an end of thoſe Inquiſitions concern- 
ing the Conſpiracies, which, when he was Prztor, he with ſo much fidelity and care, had 
been imployed in: and to ſend thoſe, whom he had convifted and cauſed to be carried 
Priſoners to Rome, to Locrs, to receive their puniſhment; taking care likewiſe, that what 
had been taken out of the Temple of Proſerp5ne, might be reſtored with expiatory Sacrifices 
for that crime, The Latine Feſtivals were renewed by Decree of the Chief Prieſts : becauſe 
the erdean Embaſladors had complained in the Senate, That they who were Latines had not 
fleſh given them in the Alban Mount, as they were uſed to have. Then thete was news brought 
from Sueſſa, that the two Gates, and the Wall between them, were burnt by lightning ; but bythe 
Formian Embaſſadors, that Fupiters Temple, and ſo tkewiſe by the Oſtians, thar Jupiters Tem- 
ple with them was ſo burnt ; but from Velitrz, that Apollos's and Sangus's Temples both were ſo 
ſerved; and that hair grew my in the Temple of Hercules, From the Bruttians Q. Minucivs the 
Pro- Prator wrote word, that there was a Colt foaled with five Feet, and three Cock-Chickens with 
three Feet apiece. After which there was a Letter came from P. Sulpicius the Pro-Conful out 
of Afacedonia, in which among other things there was this remark, thar a Laurel-Tree ſprung 
up in the poop of a Ship. 

Upon the account of the former Prodigies the Senate ordered, That the Conſul ſhould make 
the greater ſort of Sacrifices to what Gods he thought good :; but for the laſt only the Soothſayers 
were called into the Senate, and according to their Anſwer ſupplication was appointed to 
be made one whole day, and religions duties were perform'd at every Altar and Temple 
in the City. The Carthaginians firſt brought the money, impoſed upon them as a ſtipend for 
the Souldiery, that year to Rome, Which money ſeeing the Queſtors declared to be nought, 
and having tryed it found the fourth part to fly away, the Carthaginians were fain to borrow 
money at Rome, to make up what was lacking. Whereupon when they deſired that their 
Hoitages, if the Senate pleaſed, might be reſtored tothem, an hundred of them were ac- 
cordingly ſent home : beſides, that they gave them hopes of having the reſt, if they conti- 
nued fairhful to the Romans. And when thoſe Hoſtages, that were not reſtored, deſired, 
that they might be carried from Norba, where they were uneaſy, to any other place, the Senate 
gave them leave to remove to Signia and Ferentinum, The Gaditanes alſo, upon their Peti- 
rion, had the immunity granted them, not to have a Prefe&t or Governour ſent to their 
Town of Gaaes, contrary to the Agreement betiveen them and TL. arcins Septimus, when 
they firſt put themſelves under the proteQion of the Romans. And when the Narnian Em- 
baſſadors complained, that they had not their full number of Inhabitants, but that there were ſome 
Lot in among them, who, though they were not of their race, pretended to be part of the Colony, L. 
Cornelius the Conſul was ordered to create Triumvirs upon the ſcore of thoſe matters. Ac- 


cordingly he created P. and Sexras /£lius (whole Surnames both were Parys) and Cornelius 
Lentulus. 


T H E Conſuls andPrztors, having entered upon their ſeveralOffices on theldes of March, 


| 
| 
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Lentulus. But though the Petition of che Narnians, wherein they deiired to have their Co- 
lonies number augmented, was allowed, the Coſars met not with the ſame ſucceſs in the 
ſame affair. | ns: 

When they had made an end of what they had to doat Rome, the Conſuls went to their 
Provinces, P. ins, at iis coming into eZacedonia, was received with a fierce mutiny among 
the Soldiers, which having been ſometime before raiſed, had not been ſufficiently ſtifled in the 
beginning. Tnole were the two Thouſand Men,that had been brought ofit of Africa,atter An- 
nibal was quite vanquiſhed, into Szcily, and thence almoſt an Year into Macedonia for Volun- 
tiers. Bur they ſaid they were not willing to come, For they drew back when the Tribunes 
were going to put them a-board ; but however, whether they had put themſelves into that ſervice by 
| force or free-wull, they had born the brunt of it, and now it was time to put ſome end to that Cam. 
pagn. That they had not ſeen Italy in many Tears, but were grown old under their armour in Si- 
cily, Africa, and Macedonia. That they were quite tired out with labour and toil, having loſt all 
the blood in their veins through the wounds that they received, To which the Conſul ſaid, They 
gave & goon reaſon for their being disbanded, if they had made their addreſs with modey;, but that, 
neither that, nor any thing elſe could be the juZt cauſe of a mutiny among them. Wherefore, if they 
would ftay by their Enſigns, and obey him, he would write to the Senate touching their being diſmiſs'd , 
and that they wonld-obtain their ends by modeſty ſooner than by ſtubbornneſs. 

At that time Philip attacked Thaumacs [a Town] as fiercely as he could with Mounds 
and Engines planted againſt itz yea, was jult going to apply his ram to the Walls, but was 
forced from his enterprize by a ſudden fally of the eErolians, who, under the command of 
eArchidamus, having got through the Macedonian Sentinels into the Walls, made conſtant 
eruptions night and day, one while upon the Guards, and another while into the Works. 
In which the very nature of the place was aſliſtant tothem. For Thaumac is ſituate, as you 
go from Pyle and the Malian Bay through Lamia, on an high place, juſt by the ſtreights cal- 
Jed Cale. Al if you travel over the rougher parts of Theſſaly, where the Roads are hard to 
find, they win\l ſo ſtrangely through the ſeveral Vallies there; when you come to this City, 
there is ſuci a large Plain laid open, as it were a vaſt calm Sea, before your view, that you 
can hardly ſee to the end of it. From which ſtrange ſituation of that Town it is called Tha. 
maci [from Thauma, i. e., a Wonder). Nor is this City ſecure in its heighth only, but alſo 
by its being ſeated upon a ſteep Rock cut ſmooth on every ſide. Theſe difficulties, and its 
not being worth ſo much toil and hazard, made Philip defilt from the attempt. Beſides, it 
was now juſt Winter too, when he departed thence, and led his Forces back to Winter 
Quarters in Macedonia. | 

Aad there the reſt all the time they had to reſt themſelves, refreſhed both their Minds and 
their Bodies z but Philip, by being at eaſe from the daily fatigues of marching and fight- 
ing, was ſo much the more intent upon, and ſollicitous for, the general event of the War ; 
not only fearing the Enemies, that preſs'd him both by Sea and Land, but being jealous of 
the affetions, ſometimes of his Allies, and otherwhiles of his 'own Countrymen ; leſt the 
former ſhould revolt out of hopes of an alliance with the Romans ;: or: the latter be deſirous 
to make any Innovation. Wherefore he ſent Embaſladors into Achaia alſo, not only to ex- 
act an Oath from that People (for ſo they had-agreed, To ſwear fealty to Philip every year ) 
but likewiſe to reſtore to the Acheans, Orchomenon, Heraa,. and Triphylia; and to the Mega- 
Jopolitans, Aliphera, being they challenged it and ſaid, It never was a City belonging to Triphy- 
lia, but ought to be reſtored to them, becauſe it was one of thoſe that were allotted to the building of 
Megalopolis. By which means he confirmed his alliance with the eAcheans, Then be re- 
conciled the Macedonians with Heraclides, For ſeeing that he was the greateſt grievance in 
all his Kingdom, as being loaded with ſo many accuſations, he put him in Priſon, to the great 
joy of all the People. After which he made preparations for the War with as much care as 
ever he had done inall his time before, and diſciplined both the Jacedonians and the merce- 
nary Soldiers; ſending, in the beginning of the Spring, all the foreign Auxiliaries, with 
what light armour he had, under the command of «Arheragoras through Epirms into Chaona, 
co ſeize thoſe ſtreights near Antigonia, which the Greeks call Sthena [;z. e, narrow paſles}. 
And himſelf in a few days after following with an heavier Army ; when he had viewed all 
the ſituation of the Country, he thought rhe fitteſt place to encampin, to be by the River 
. Arcs, Which River runs between the two Mountains, one of which the Natives call e/E&ro- 
ps, and the other Jſnaus, in a narrow Vale, with a very trait paſſage upon the bank of it. 
And of thoſe Hills, he ordered Athenagoras to take poſſeſſion of, and to fortifie Aſnans, 
whilſt he himſelf pitched his Camp in «£ropus, Where the Rocks were ſmooth and ſteep, 
a ſmall guard was kept ; but where it was leſs ſecure, he fortified ſome parts with Trenches, 
ſome with Bulwarks, and others with Turrets. There was alſo a great quantity of En- 
gines (that they might be able at a diſtance to repel the Foe) planted in convenient places , 
beſides that the Kings Tent was ſet before the Bulwark on the top of the Hill, for a terrour 
to the Enemy, and an encouragement to his own-Men, | 

The Conſul, bzing informed by Charopus an Epirote, where the King with his Army lay, 
after he had wintered in (orcyra, came in the beginning of the Spring over into the Conti- 
nent, and marched toward the Enemy. When he was about five Thouſand Paces from the 
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Kings Camp, leaving his Legions in a fortified Place, himſelf went forward with the nim- 
bleſt of his Men to view the Country, and the next day held a Council, to adviſe, Whether 
he ſhould attempt to make his way through the Streights that the Enemy was then poſſeſſed of, though 
it were. lik to coſt him a great deal of trouble and hazard; or bring -his Men about the ſame wy 
that Sulpicius the year before had come into Macedonia, But whilſt he was 1n this deliberation, 
which held him feveral-days, there came a Meſſenger and told him, That P. Quintius was 
made Conſul, and babinz by lot gain'd the Province of Macedonia, was now got over as faſt a; he 
could into Corcyra. Yalerius Amias ſays that Yillis went into thoſe Streigbts, and becaule 
he could not go in a dire Road (the ways being all block*d up by the King) following the 
Vale, through the middle of which runs the River Aow, he made a tumultuary Bridge to 
the bank upon which the Kings Camp lay, and marching over it.engag'd them in a ſet hight , 
that the King was routed, put to flight, and forced from his Camp z twelve Thouſand of 
the Enemy were ſlain in that Battel, two Thouſand two Hundred taken Prifoners, beſides 
one Hundred thirty two military Enſigns, and two Hundred and thirty Horſes. As alſo, 
that a Temple was vow'd [, e. religiouſly deſigned to be dedicated] to Zwp:ter, in that Bat. 
tel, if the buſineſs ſucceeded well. But the other Greek and Latine Authors, whoſe Annals 
I have read, do not mention any thing memorable that was done by Yil;us, but ſay alſo, 
that T. Quintivs the ſucceeding Conſul manag'd the whole War. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſafted in eF/acedona, the other Conſul L. Lentalus, who 
ſaid at Rome, held an Aſſembly for the creating of Cenſors. Upon which occaſion, though 
a great many famous Men ſtood for the Office, yet P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, and P, <L 1i- 
us Petus were made Cenſors. Theſe two lived very lovingly together, and took a ſurvey 
of the Senate without branding e'r a one of that Saciety. They likewiſe let out the Tolls of 
things that were ſold at Capua and Pateols, as alſo the Toll of the Camp at Pureol; | that for- 
merly was] where the Town: now ſtands; and fent three Hundred Inhabitants thither 
(for that was the number appointed by the Senate) ſelling the Land belonging to (apua un- 
der Tifata [a Mountain]. About the ſame time L. e/Hanlins Acidinus departing out of 
Spain, was hindered by e.27. Portixs Leca, Tribune of the People, from coming home ©0- 
vant, though he had obtained the favour of the Senate; and therefore, making his entrance 
into the City as a- private Perſon, he brought into the Treaſury twelve hundred Pound of 
Silver, and near thirty Pound of Gold. The ſame Year Cn. Bebius T amphilus, who had re- 
ceived the Province of. Gazt from C. efurelizs who was Conſul the Year before, having en- 
tered very raſhly into. the Confines of the Inſubrian Ganls, had like to have been circum- 
vented with his whole Army : for he loſt above ſix thouſand ſix hundred men; fo great a 
damage did he receive: fromithat War which now began to be flighted. That accident 
brought'Z. Lentulus the Conſul from the City : who afloon as he came into the Province, 
which was full of uproar, baving received the frighted Army, he chid the Prztor very ſe- 
verely, bidding bins depart the Province and go to Rome, But the Conſul himſelf did not do 
any memorable exploit,” as being catied back to Rome to hold the Aſſembly, which was ob- 
ſtrufted by A. Fulvins, and Ffaxins Curixs, Tribunes of the People z who would not ſaffer 
T. Quintius Flamininus to-ftand for the Confulſhip, when he was yet but Queſtor : ſaying, 
That noble men now nanſeated the A dikes and Pretors Office, nor did they by degrees of honour, and 
approving themſelves in ſeveral ft ations vife gradually to the Conſulſhip, but by leaping over the middle 
continued the higheſt to the loweſt imployments, From a Debate in the Campus Martins the buſi- 
neſs came into the Senate ; who gave their opinions and faid, they thought it reaſonable, that 
the people ſhould have full power to choſe whom they pleaſed, provided he deſired no honour but what 
he lawfully might ſtand for. The Tribunes ſnbmitted to the Decree of the Senate: and there 
were choſen for Conſuls 7. Quintms Flamininus, and Sex. eElins Petuss Then they held 
the Aſſembly for Pretors ; in which were choſen L. Cornelius Merula, 1. Glaudins Marcellus, 
4. Portius Cato, and C. Helvius, who had been Tribunes of the People. By them the Pleberar 
Games were renewed, and a Feaſt made to F»piter upon the ſcore of thoſe Games : the 
Roman Games being at the ſame time fet forth by the Curule Xdiles, C. YValerims Flacens, 
Zupiters High-Priefſt, and C. Cornelius Cethegus, with great preparation. Ser. and C. Sulpicius 
Galba the Chief Prieſts died in that Year : in whoſe places <1. &/Emilenus Lepidus , and Cn. 
Cornelius Scipio were elected, and pur. 

Sex. Ali Petus, and T. Quintins Flamminus the Conſuls, at the entrance upon their Of- 
fice having had a Senate in the Capitol, that Court decreed, That the Conſuls ſhould either a= 
gree between themſelves, or caſt Lots for the Provinces of Macedonia and Italy ; and that he to 
whoſe ſhare Macedonia fell, ſhould raiſe, as a ſupplement to the Legions , three Thonſand Roman 
Foot, and three Hundred Horſe; and likewiſe of the Latine Allies, five Thonſand Foot, and five 
Hundred Horſe. To the other Conſul they afſign'd all the new Forces. L. Lentulus, who 
was Conſul the Year before, was continued in Commillion, and charged not to ſtir out of bis 
Province, or bring away the old Army, before the Conſul came with the new Legions. The Conſul 
then caſt Lots for their Provinces ; of- which ©/£kus happened to have Jraly, and Quintins 
Macedonia, The Prztors, L. Cornelins Merula had the City, 2. Clandins, Sicily, M. Porcins, 
Sardinia, and C. Helvius, Gaul. Then alfo they began to make a Levy. For beſides the con- 
ſular Armies, the Praetors were alfo ordered to raiſe new Forces: for Marcellus, to go into 
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Sicily, tour Thouſand Foot of the Latine Allies, and three Hundred Horſe ; and for Cato, 
to go into Sardinia, of the ſame ſort of Soldiers, three Thouſand Foot, and two Hundred 
Horſe ; ſo that both theſe Pretors, when they were come into their Provinces, disbanded all 
their old Foot and Horſe. After that the Conſuls brought the Embaſſidors from King Atta- 
lus into the Senate : who naving told the Court, That their King was always ready to afſit the 
Romals with his I avy, ard all the Forces he had both by Sea and Land, and had to that time 
done what the Roman Conſuls commanded with all expedition and obedience, they added, That now, 
| they fear'd, he could nat do ſo any longer for King Antiochus, who had invaded Attalus's King- 
dom when it was deſtitute of Sea and Land-Forces, Wherefore, that Attalus deſired the Senate, if 
| they had a mind to imploy h15sN, avuy and his other Forces in the Macedonian War, that they would them- 
ſelves ſend a Guard to ſecure his Kingdom ;, if not, that they would permit him to return home with 
his Fleet and what forces he had left, to defend his own Country. To which the S2nate caug'd 
this anſwer to be given, That whereas King Attalus had aſſiſted the Roman Generals with his 
Fleet, and other Forces, the Senate took it very kindly, but that they would neither ſend any Auxi. 
l;aries to Aitalus avamſt Antiochus, who was the Ally and Friend of the Roman People; nor detain 
Attalus's own Auxiliaries any farther than ſhould ſtand with his convenience, That the Ro- 
man People bad always i:ſed forewn Saldzers according to the pleaſure of thoſe foreign «Allies that 
ſent them ; and that both the begmning and end of their Afton was at the, diſpoſal of them, who 
were ſo kind as to aſſiſt the Romans. But they would ſend Embaſſadors to Antiochus, to tell him, 
that the People of Rome did then tmploy Attalus his Ships and Soldiers againſt Philip, their : 
cormon Enemy , avd that he would gratifie the Senate very much, if he would not meddle any far- 
ther with Aitaius's Dominions, but deſiſt from the War. That it was fit all Kings, that were Al- 
lies and Friends of the Roman People, ſhould preſerve Peace among themſelves alſo. f 

The Conſul, T. Quintius, having ſo made the Levy, that he choſe out thoſe Soldiers of IX. 
known Courage, who had ſerved in Spain or eAfrica, was now making all haſt into his Pro- 
; vince”, but was detain'd by Prodigies, that he heard of, being fain to ſtay at Rome to take care 
of ce: tain Religious Duties upon that account. The publick ſtreet at Ye, and the Forum with 
: Zuprters Temple at Lanuviim, were burnt with Lightning: Hercales's Temple at Ardea ; 
; and at Capuz, the Wall, certain Turrets, and the Temple which is called «Alba. At Ar- 
retiam the Heavens ſeemed to be all on Fire : and the Earth at Yelitre fell in with a vaſt hol- 
| low for the ſpace of three Acres. At Suefſa Aurnnca, they ſaid, there was a Lamb with two 
Heads, and at Sineſſz, a Pig with a Mans Head. Upon the ſcore of thoſe Prodigies there 
was a ſupplication made one whole day ; the Conſuls being imployed in the performance 
of the Divine Rites. But having appeaſed the Gods they weat into their Provinces. Allius, 
with C. Helvins the Pretor into Gaul; and delivered the Army that he received from Len- 
tulus, which he ought to have disbanded, to the Prztor, reſolving himſelf to carry on the 
War with thoſe new Legions, that he had brought with him : but he did nothing worth our 
taking notice of. T, Qnyntins alſo, the other Conſul, being come over from Brundyuſium 
ſooner than former Conluls were uſed to do, lay at Corcyra with eight thouſand Foot, and 
eight hundred Horſe. From whence he croſt over in a Fire-bank'd Gally into the Borders 
of Epirus, and marched toward the Roman Camp by great Jonrneys. Then ſending away 
Villius, he itayed ſome few dayes whilſt his Forces came after him out of Corcyra, and held 
a Council : whether be ſhould attempt to go ftreight through the Enemies Camp ; or, not venturing 
upon an enterprize attended with ſo much trouble and danger, ſhould rather go into Macedonia by 
way of the Daſſaretians and Lycus [a Town ſo called] a ſafe rode , though about. And that 
opinton had prevailed, had not he feared, leſt, when he was ſo far from the Sea, by letting 
the Enemy eſcape him, if (as he had formerly) the King wonld defend himſelf in Defarts 
and Woods , the Sommer might be ſpent withont any ation. Wherefore be it how it 
would bz, he refolved in that very place, thongh ſo inconvenient for him , to attack the 
Foz. But indeed he refolved to do ſo, before his Council had told him, or he found. out 
| the way how he ſhould do it: for they ſpent forty days without any attempt in ſitting down 
( within ſight of the Enemy. 

Then Ph:lip had hopes of making a Peace through the mediation of the Epirotes, and X, 
therefore in a Council that he called, there were, for the carrying of the affair, Pauſanias 
their chief Magiſtrate, and Alexander Maſter of the Horſe, who brought the Conſul and the 
| King to a Parley at that place, where the River Aoxs is the narroweſt, The Subſtance of 
what the.Conful demanded was this z That Philip would draw out all his Guards out of the ſe- 
veral Cities, and reſtore all the goods that could be found , to thoſe perſons, whoſe conntry and Cities 
be bad pinndered:;, and ſet a competent value indifferently upon the reſt, To which Philip made 
anfwer ; That the condetion of hu Cities was very different ;, as for thoſe that he had taken, he 
woultt ſet. at liberty : but as to thoſe that were delivered to him from hu Anceſtours, he would never 
qrit the juſt and hereditary poſſeſſion of them. 1f thoſe cities that he had had war with, complain- 
ed of any damage by them ſuſtained, he would reſerve the arbitration of «t to any people , with whos 
they both had peace, The Conſul replied ; there was no need of a Fudge or Umpire in ſuch a caſe 
for who did not know, that the injury ſprung from him,who was the firſt aggreſſor ? And that Philip, 
though never provoked by any body whatever,was himſelf the original cauſe of all that violence, which 
in that war had been committed. After that, when they came to diſcourſe of what _— 
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ſhould be ſer at liberty, the Conſul named the Theſſalians firit of all. Ar which the King 
was ſo incens?d with lndignation , that he cryed out, What, T. Quintius , coxld you injon 
me to do that were more grievous, if I were 4 _—_— King ? and with that he flung away 
from the Parley. Thereupon they could hardly torbear from engaging each other with darts 
and ſuch like Weapons at a diſtance, ſince they were parted by the River rnnning between 
them. The next by excurſions from their ſtations, there were firſt a great many light skir. 
miſhes in the Plain- which was wide enough for that purpoſe ; but ſoon after, the Kings Men 
retiring into the narrow and rough places thereabouts, the Romans alſo out of an eagerneſs 
co fight them got in thither too, On the Roman fide, their Order, Military Diſcipline, 
and a ſort of Arms fit to ſtreighten the Foe, was their advantage ; and on the Enemies ſide, 
the Places, the vaſt Engines and Croſs-bows, planted upon almoſt all the Rocks as it were 
upon Walls. But when they had received a great many Wounds on both ſides, and ſome 
alſo, as in a form'd Battel, were ſlain, night came on and put an end to that Fight. 

When things were in this poſture, a certain Shepherd ſent from Charopus, a Noble Man 
of Epirus, was brought to the Conſul, who told him, That he kept ſheep in that Lawne, where 
the King was now encamped; that he knew all the turnings and by-ways in all thoſe Mountains, If 
therefore he would ſend a party along with him, he would lead them a very convement eaſte way till 
they came upon the very heads of their Enemies : but told them withal, that Charopus faid, He 
world have him give credit to what he delivered, only ſo far, as that the effetting of the matter 
might be in the (onſuls, and not in the Shepherds power. Hereupon the Conſul being more in- 
clinable, than daring to believe the fellow, and having a mind filPd both with joy and fear, 
he was moved by the authority of Charopus, and reſolved to try the event of what was fa- 
fourably offered to him. And to prevent all ſuſpicion, he, for the next two days, continu- 
ally provoked the Enemy, planting his Men on all ſides, and putting freſh Men into the 
places of ſuch as were tired. Then he choſe out four Thouſand Foot and three Hundred 
Horſe, whom he committed to the Conduct of a Tribune of the Soldiers, bidding him 
lead the Horſe as far as the ways would ſuffer it; and when the Horſe could go no farther, 
Lo-place them in ſome Plain. That the Foot ſhould go which way the Guide directed them ; 
and when, according to his promife, they came upon the Heads of the Enemy, they ſhould 
give a ſign by ſmoak; but not ſet up a ſhout before they had received that ſign, and they 
might ſuppoſe thereby that the Battel was begun. He likewiſe ordered them to march in 
the night (for the Moon at that time happened to ſhine all Night long) and in the Day time 
co refreſh themſelves with Victuals and Sleep, delivering the Guide tothe Tribune, with a 
great many promiſes of a vaſt reward, if he proved honeſt, but bound at the ſame time. 
And having thus diſmiſs'd theſe Forces, the Roman was ſo much the more intent upon taking 
the Enemies Stations. 

In the mean time when the Romans upon the third day made a ſign with ſmoak, that they 
had taken and were then ſeiz'd of the Hill, which they deſigned, the Conſul, having divi- 
ded his Forces into three parts, came and ſtood in the midſt of the Vale with the ſtrength of 
all his Men, drawing the Enemies right and left Wings toward the Enemies Camp. Nor 
were the Enemies more flow to meet him; but whilſt through their greedy defire of fighting 
they ran beyond their Fortifications, the Roman was far too hard for them, not only in cou- 
rage and $skill, but in their fort of Weapons alſo. But when the Kings Men, many of 
which were wounded and ſlain, retreated into places either naturally or artificially fortified, 
the danger turned upon the Romans, who went. into places that were cumberſome, and tog 
narrow well to receive them. Nor had they eſcaped thence without being puniſhed for 
their-raſhneſs, had not firſt of all a ſhout which they heard behind them, and aſter that al- 
ſo the Fight which was by that time begun, made the Kings Men mad with ſudden dread. 
Thereupon part of them ran away as faſt as they could; and part of them, who ſtayed be- 
hing, rather becauſe they had no way to make their eſcape, than out of any heart that they 
had to fight, were circumvented by the Foe who preſt upon them both before and behind. The 
whole Army might have beendeſtroyed, if the Conquerors would have purſued them that fled 
away z but the narrowneſs and roughneſs of thoſe places hinder'd the Horſe as their heavy ar- 
mour did the Foot. The King at firſt fled as faſt as he could in ſome diſorder,and without look- 
ing back : but when he was got forward about five thouſand paces, ſuppoſing by the rough- 
neſs of the paſſage (as it really was) that the Enemy could not follow him, he ſtopt upon 
a certain Bank, and ſent his men over all the Hills and Vales, to gather the ſtraglers into a 
Body. And having loſt not above two thouſand men, all the reſt, as though they had fol- 
lowed ſome Enſign, met together, and in a full Body marched toward Theſſaly. The Romans 
having purſued them as far as it was ſafe for them, killing and ſpoiling the lain, rifled the 
Kings Camp, which, even without any Body to defend it, was very inacceſſible : and conti- 
nued that night in their own Camp. 

The next daythe Conſul purſued the Enemy through thoſe very ſtreights, where the River 
runs between the Vales. The King came at break of day to a place called Caſtra Pyrrhz 
[z. e. Pyrrhus's Camp) which is in Triphylia a part of eHelotis, Thence the next day he 
went forward a great way (fear forcing him) to the Mountain Lingus. The Mountains of 


Epirus, are between Macedonia and Theſſaly, lying Weſtward from the latter, and South- 
| ward 
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ward from che former ; covered with frequent Woods, though on the tops of them there 
are large Plains and conſtant running ſtreams. There the King for ſome dayes was Encam p- 
ed, but wavered in his mind, whether he (hould £0 immediately into his own Kingdom, or return 
into Theſſaly. But Ie at laſt being molt inclined to ſend his Army into Theſſaly, went the near- 
elt way he could to Tricca, from whence he paſled through the Cities that were in his rode as 
ſpeedily as he might, There he raiſed all. the men that could follow him, burnt theic Towns : 
and gave the Owners leave to carry all. they could along with them ; making the reſt free 
plunder to his Souldiers. Nor cauld they have ſuffered any thing more ſevere from an Ene- 
my, than what they did from him though their Ally. For what he did was tedious even 
co Philip himſelf; though he however had a mind to deliver at leaſt the Bodies of his Allies 
out of a Country, that was likely in a ſhort time to be the Enemies. For that reaſon he laid 


waſt ſeveral Towns, as Phacium, Ireſie, Eubydrium, Eretria, and Palephatus, But march- 


ing toward There, he was ſhut out: wherefore becauſe it required-fome ſtay, if he would 
have taker it, and he could not ſpend ſo much time, he let it alone and went over into 


Macedonia, For there was a report that the e/&robans were very near: who having heard 


of the Battle, that was fought by the River ous, and firſt laid waſt the adjacent Country 
about Sperchic and Macra Come (as they call it) went over thence into T] beſjaly, and made 
chemſctves Maſters of Cymize and Angea upon the firſt attack. But from e Metropolis, as they 
were ſpoiling the Country, they were repulſed by a concourſe of Townſmen, who came to- 
gether to defend the walls, Then going to ſet upon Callithera, the more hardly endured the 
like effort of the Townſmen: and having forced them, that ſallied forth , back into their 
walls, they were content with that victory , becauſe there was no very great hopes of ta- 
king it, and went their wayes. Then they took and rifled two villages called Thewma and 
Calathana, gaining Achorre by ſurrender. Xymie alſo was deſerted by the Inhabitants in the 
ſame fright. And this fugitive multitude of the Xyniars light into the hands of ai Guard be- 
longing to the Athamenes, which was ſet to ſecure their foraging, by whom this diſordered 
and unarmed rout were all killld, Xyn:ie being deſerted was rifled. After that the &/£tol:- 
ans took Cyphara, a Caſtle that lies very conveniently upon Dolopia. © Now all theſe things 
were done by the <Etolans on a ſudden, within a few Days; nor did eAmynander and the 
Athamanes, after they heard of the Romans ſuccels, lye itil]. 

But Amynander, becauſe he durſt not truſt his own Soldiers, deſiring a ſmall ſupply from 
the Conſul, went to Gomphs and the fſtreights that divide Arhamania from T' befſaly. Then 
going to Gomphi, which the Inhabitants defended very bravely for ſome days, he rear'd his 
Ladders againſt the Walls, and forced them at laſt to a ſurrender. This ſurrender of Gom- 
phi put all the Theſſalans into a great fright. Whereupon the Inhabjtants, or poſſeſfors of 
Argens, Pherinua, Thimar, Liſine, Stimon, Lampſas, and other ſinall- Caſtles bardly ſurren- 
dered themſelves. But whilſt the «/Erolians and the Arbamares, being delivered from all 
fear of the Macedonians, made anothers Victory their Booty z and that Theſſaly was waſted 
by three Armies at one time, not knowing which to call their Foe, and which their Friend ; 
the Conſul, having got through the ſtreights, which the flight of the Enemy had opened, 
into the Country of Epirus, though he knew, what ſide all the Epirores, except Prince Chare- 
pus, favoured ; yet ſeeing they did all they could to ſatisfie him, he look*d upon them as 
they were at preſent, rather than as they had been, and by being eafie to pardon paſt faults, 
reconciled their affeftions for the fature. Then having ſent Meſſengers to Corcyra, for the 
onerarie Ships to come in the Bay called Sinus Ambracins , he himſelf went forward with 
ſhort Marches, and the fourth Day encamped upon the Mountain Cercetivs, ſending for A- 
mynander alſo thither with his Auxiliaries; not ſo much becauſe he wanted his aſſiſtance, as 
to have ſome bedy to lead him into Theſſaly. For the ſame reaſon likewiſe a great many of 
the Epirotes were taken in as Voluntiers among thoſe Auxiliaries. | 


The firſt City that he attacked in Theſſaly was Phaleria, in which there was a Garriſon of . 


two Thouſand e Hacedoniaus, Who at firſt reſiſted with all the force they had, as much as 
Arms and Walls could defend them. But the Sicge continuing very brisk both day and 
night without any intermiſſion, the Conſul believing that would be a great point gained a- 
2ainſt the reſt of the Theſſalians, if the firſt could not ſuſtain the ſhock of the Romans ; and 
therefore he reſolved to conquer the ſtubbornneſs of the Macedonians, When he had taken 
Phaleria, there came Embaſladors from Aetropolis and Piera, to ſurrender their Cities, who 
upon their humble Petition were pardoned. Phaleria was rifled and burnt, From thence 
we went to cAginum. Which place when he ſaw to be ſecured even with a ſmall Guard, 
and almoſt, impregnable, having thrown ſome few darts into the ſtation next to him, turn'd 
his Acmy toward Gomphi, And then going a little out of the Road into the Plains of Theſ- 
ſaly, when he ſaw that his Army wanted all ſorts of neceſſaries, for that he had ſpared the 
Country of Epirs, he ſent ſcouts to enquire, whether the onerarie Ships were come to the 
Port of Leacas, or into the Ambracian Bay, and then diſpatched away his Regiments by 
turns to Ambracia for Corn, Now from Gomphi to Ambracia, though it be a difficult and a 
cumberſome paſſage, yet it is but a very little way, Wherefore within a few days, they 
got ſo much Proviſions thence by Sea, that their Camp was full of all forts of neceſlaries, 
From thence he marched to Arrax, which is about ten Thouſand Paces from Larsſa, ſituateed 

upon 
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upon the River Peres, and its Inhabitants originally Perrebians, The Theſſalians were not 
at all diſmayed at the firſt arrival of the Romarys, And Philip, as he durſt not go forward in- 
to Theſſaly, ſo being encamped within the Lawne, called Tempe, as each place was gradualiy 
attempted by the Enemy, he ſent them private aid as occaſion ferv'd. * | 

About the ſame time, when the Conſul firſt pitched his Camp againſt Php in the ſtreights 
of Epirus, L. Quintizs (the Conſuls Brother) whoſe charge it was in the Senate totake care 
of the Fleet and ſecure the Sea Coalt, going over-with two five-bank'd Gallies to Corcyra, 
when he heard that the Navy was gone from thence, he thought it no time to ſtay,but having 
overtaken them at the Iſland Zama, diſmiſs'd eFpyſtiue, whoſe Succeiſor he was, and fail. 
ed very ſlowly (for he towed thoſe Ships moſt of the way, which followed with Proviſions) 
to Malea. From e Halea, bidding the reſt to make what haſt they could after him, he him. 
ſelf went befare with three five-bank*d Gallies to Prreexs, where he received the Ships that 
L. eApuſtius the Lieutenant had left for a Guard to Arbens. At the ſame time two Fleets 
that came out of 4/ia, the one with King Artalus (conſiſting of twenty four five-bank'd 
Gallies) and the other from Rhodes, being twenty Ships of War, of which Ageſimbrotus 


'- was Admiral, Theſe two Fleets, being united. about the Iſland of Andre, came over 


into Eubea, which is divided from that Iſland by novght but a narrow Gulph. _ There they 
firſt plundered the Caryſtian Territories ; and after that, when Caryſ/#s ſeem'd ſecure e- 
novgh in a Garriſon ſent thither in all haſt from Chalczs, they proceeded to Ererria. . Thi- 
ther alſo came Z, 2u:ntins with thoſe Ships that had been at Prireexs, when he heard of King 
Attalnss arrival, and gave order, That what Ships of his own Navy were come, ſhould ſail into 
Eubcaa, Thereupon Eretria was aſſaulted very briskly; for, not only all the Ships in thoſe 
three united Fleets brought all ſorts of warlike Inſtruments and Engines to ſack Cities with- 
al along with them, but the Fields too afforded a plentiful proviſion of Materials for the 


- . Taiſing of new Works. The Townſmen at firſt were very active in the defence of their Walls; 
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but ſoon after ſome of them being tired and wounded, beſides that they ſaw part of their 
Wall o*'rthrown by the Enemies Works, they were inclined to ſurrender. But there was 
a Garriſon in it of Aacedonians, whom they fear'd no leſs than they did the Romans : and 
Philocles the Kings Prxfect, or Governour, ſent Meſſengers from {balcis to tell them, That 
he would be with them time enough, if they would but hold ont the Siege, This hope and fear to- 
gether forced them to protract the time beyond what they were either willing or able to do. 
But afterward when they heard that Philocles himſelf was repulſed and ran back in a conſterna- 
tion to Chalcis, they ſent Envoys immediately to Atrralus, deſiring his Pardon and ProteCtion. 
Whilſt therefore, being intent upon the hopes of Peace, they the more ſlowly performed 
the duties of War, oppoſing armed Guards on that part only, where the Wall was broken 
down, and neglecting all the reſt 5 Quintsus, in the night time, on that ſide that was leaſt 
ljuſpetted, making an attack, ſcaled and took the City, The whole crowd of the Townſ(- 
men with their Wives and Children ran into the Caſtle ; but ſoon after came to a ſurrender. 
There was not,much Money, or Silver and Gold : but there were a great many Enſigns, old 
Tables of Art, and ornaments of that: kind more than could be expected in ſuch a City, 
conſidering their other ſtock, _. 

Then they went back to. Caryſ/us, where, before the Forces were landed, all the People 
left the City, and ran into the Caſtle : from whence they ſent Agents to beg the proteQtion 
of the Romans, Whereupon the Townſmen had their Lives and Liberties immediately 
granted them : but the Macedonians were to pay each of them three Hundred Seſterces as a 
ranſome, and march away without their Arms. They therefore being redeemed at that 
rate, went over into Beotza unarmed, Then the Naval Forces, having within a few days 
taken two famous Cities in Exbea, ſailing about a promontory of Artica, went toward Cer- 
ciee, a Port belonging to the Corinthians. The Conſul in the mean time had a longer and 
a more ſevere Siege of it than any body expected, and the Enemy made reſiſtance on thar 


| part, where he leaſt imagined they would have done. For he ſuppoſed, That all the dit- 


ficulty would lye in demoliſhing the Wall ; and that, if once he had made a breach for his 
Soldiers to march through into the City, he ſhould rout and kill the Enemy, as People uſe to 
do when they take Cities. But when he had battered down part of the Wall with his Rams, 
ſo that his Men went over the very ruines into the City, that was but as it were the begin- 
ing of a new and a freſh toi]. - For the e acedonians that were in Garriſon there, being not 
only numerous, but choice Men too, and thinking it would be a mighty honour to them, if 
they could defend the City by dint of Arms and Courage, rather than by the help of Walls, 


' ſodoubled their Ranks and ſtrengthened their main Body within, that when they ſaw the 


Romans coming over the Ruines, they beat them out again through a carrow difficult paſs 
that would hardly give them room to retreat. That the Conſul took very hainovſly ; and 
conſidering that that diſhonour did not tend to the hindrance of his taking one City only, 
but had an influence upon the iſſue of the whole War in general, which many times depend- 
ed opon very ſmall and trivial circumſtances ; having clear'd the place, which was incumbe- 
red with the ruines of the Wall, he epplyed to it a Tower of a mighty height, which 
would carry a great number of armed Men upon the ſeveral floors that were one above ano- 


ther in it, ard fend forth ſeyeral Regiments in Battalia, by turrs to break through, if they 
could, 
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could, the Curens [.5.e. Wedge, a Body of Men in form of a Wedge] of the Macedonians, which 
they themſelves call a Phalanx. But in Places ſo narrow, the ſpace that was broken down 
in the Wall being not very wide, the fort of Arms that the Enemy uſed and their manner of 
fighting was more convenient, For when the e Y/acedonians had put themſelves into their 
cloſe order, with theic Spears of a vaſt length before them, ſo thick, that their Bucklers 
joyn'd together and made, as it were, a Teſtudo [. e. a Military Engine in form of a Tor- 
toiſe] the Romans, who, ſeeing it was to no purpoſe to fling their Javelins at them, had 

drawn theic Swords, could. neither come near them, nor cut off their Spears; or if they 

perchance had cut, or broken e'r an one off, the ſtaff of ic with its ſharp broken end be- 

eween the Iron points of thoſe Spears, that were ſtill entire and fill'd up and kept the fence 

ſtill as ſtrong as before. Beſides which, the remaining part of the Wall that was yet ſtand- 

ing, preſerved buth their flanks; nor could they conveniently either give back, or make 

any ſally forth; a thing which uſuaily put the ranks into diſorder. But to animate them 
the more yet, there was another. thing that happened by mere chance. For there was a 
Turret, bvilt upon the Mound, before the Earth was grown firm, with one wheel ſunk ſo 
deep into a rut, that it hung all on one ſide, ſo that the Enemies thought it would fall, and 

the Souldiers who ſtood upon it were even diſtracted for fear. 


Seeing therefore that nothing ſucceeded, as he would have ir, the Conſul was unwilling XVII. 


to have any compariſon made either between the Souldiers, or their ſorts of Weapons ; and 
at the ſame time had no good proſpect, either of taking the Town, or any means of Win- 
tering ſo far from the Sea, and in places that were already laid waſt by the misfortunes and 
ravage of the War. Wherefore quitting the Siege, becauſe there was never a Port on all 
the Coaſt of Acarnanis and /tolia, that would at once both contain all the Ships of burden, 
that brought in Proviſions for the Army, and afford Huts for the Legions to winter in 
Anticyra in Phocis, lying toward the Bay of Corinth, was lookt upon as moſt conveniently 
ſituated, not only becauſe there they ſhould not be far from Theſſaly, and the Enemies Quar- 
ters, but alſo, becauſe Peloponneſus was over-againſt them, divided-from it by a ſmall Arm 
of the Sea, e/Etolia and eAcarnania being behind them, and Locris and Beotia of each fide. 
In Phocis he took Phanotea upon the firſt Aſſault, without fighting for it ; nor did Amicyra 


hold out very long. Then he became Maſter of Ambryſus and Hyampolis ; but Daulis becauſe | 


it ſtood upon a high Hill, was impregnable, either by ſcaling or any other works. But yet 
by pelting thoſe that were in Gariſon there with Darts and ſuch like Weapons that they had 
tothrow upon them, when they had provoked them to ſally forth, with cunning away from 
and purſuing them by turns, ſo as to have ſome light Skirmiſhes though to little or no pur- 
poſe, they brought them to that degree of contempt and negligence, that the Romans preſt 
in with them at the Gate as they made their Retreat. Six other mean Caſtles of Phoczs came 
into their hands through fear more than by ſtrength of Arms. Elatia ſhut their Gates; re- 
ſolving, unleſs they were compelled to it, not to admit the Romar General or his Army in- 
to their Walls. 

But whilſt the Conful was a beſieging Elatia, he had hopes of a thing of far greater con- 
ſequence ;, to wit, that the £LFchears would revolt from the King and enter into an Alliance 
with the Romans. For they had expelled Cyciiades, the Head of that FaCtion that were for 
Philip z and eAriſtenns, who had a mind to have that Nation make a League with the Ro- 
- mas, was then the chief Magiſtrate, The Ryman Fleet then lay at Cenchree, with Attalus 
and the Rbodsans, where they were all in Conſultation how to attack Corinth, He therefore 
thought it the beſt way, before they went about that affair, to ſend Embaſſadors to the 
Acheans, with a Promiſe, that if they would revolt from the King, they ſhould have Corinth in- 
to the antient Council of that Nation. Accordingly by advice of the Conſul there were Em- 
baſſadors ſent to the Acheans from his Brother L. Quintizs, Attalus, the Rhodians and Athe- 
nians; and at Sicyon they had their Audience. Now the inclinations of the Acheans were 
very various: for the Lacedemonian, a grievous and continual Enemy, ſcared them on the 
one hand, as the Romans did on the other : beſides, that they were obliged both by ancient 
and late kindneſles received from the Macedonians ; though they ſuſpefted the King himſelf 
upon the ſcore of his Cruelty and perfidiouſneſs, and valued him not upon what he juſt then 
did for them, but foreſaw that he would be a Tyrannical Maſter to them after the War was 
ended. Nor were they only ignorant what each particular perſon in their Senate, or in the 
publick Aſſemblies of all the Nation delivered as their opinion; but even they themſelves 
could not well tell, what in their own minds they deſired or wiſhed for. The Embaſſadors 
therefore being introduced to men of ſuch unſfable reſolutions, had leave to ſpeak; the 
Roman Embaſſador, whoſe name was L.Calpurnius firſt, and King Artalus's Embaſſadors next, 
and after them the Rhodiars, Then Philips Embaſſadors too had their Audience : and laſt 
of all the «Lthenians were heard, to the end that they might confute what the Macedonians 
ſaid. They moſt of them inveighed ſeverely againſt the King, for that no men had un- 
dergone more hardſhips, or ſuffered ſo ſeverely as they had. And that Aſſembly was ad- 
journed a little before Sun- ſetting, the day being ſpent in continued Speeches made by ſa 
many Embaſſadars, es, 

20. The next day the Council was called again, 'in which when the Cryer had, as the 
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Cuſtom-isamong:the Greeks,. goving lets; by authority of the: Magiſtrates to anyone, that would, 
mo" ſpeak, arid noone came forctf :. riiey ſtood a-good while-filentlooking vpon one- another, 
Nor was/it any worder,. that they, who! by meditating'voluntarily upon things repugnant 
one toanother,. were? grown ſtupid. ſhould be diſturbed at theſe long Speevhes that were 
made: fron Mornitg till: Night,. withali che nicety'andiſubdery chat'was'to be imagined. At 
laib Jriſtenus the Prajtort (or dliieff Magiſtrate): for fear. he ſhonkt diſmiſs the Aſſembly with- 
our ſaying! any thing , ſpoke: thus : Where, ſaidlies- is now'thur arimeſuty, Aetzans ?' char 
makes you in youu Feafts and publick Meermps hardly able'to refrain from fighting'one another, whers 
niention happens to' be waile of Philip aud che Romans? I ow in a\Countil appomted-on' purpoſe 
for thav buſineſs ani nothing elſe, though you have' heard the Speeches of the Embaſſiedors on both 
foes; thougly the Magiſtr at es propoſe it to: you, ani the'Cryer invites yowto peak, you:are dumb. If 
care! for the! publick good: cannot, yet' rhe” different reſpetFs methinks: that your beav to this or thar 
Pavty,- miphs open ſome of your mouths. Eſpecially ſerving there is no'man ſo dull, as that be can be 
Sortov ant, that now is the tre for every man'to grue he-opmnion what he thinks moſt adviſuble, before 
we #eſolvs' wor ay particular. When'tt 13 once aecr erch, every man is bound to defend that as a good 
ant uſeful Leatus, which brfore difpleaſed him. This Exbortation of the Pretors:di@ not fail 
of making any body ſpeak, but even of extorting from thar great Aſſembly, though made 
vp of ſ6:many ſeveral Nations, fo' muchas-a hum or murmur. _ 
Fherewpon Ariſt nw the Prator began again; Acheens! ſaid he, your do not want counſel 
more thare tongues ; but every one of you #8 loth to conſult the publick. good! with the hazard of your 
own ſafery, Perhaps I aiſe ſhowld hoid my tongues if 7 were a private' perſorr. But now, as F am 
Pretor, I confider that en her we ſhould nov bave given the' Embaſſadors their Audience wn a publick 
Colncil, ov not ſent them thence without an Anſwer. Yet how can I make an Anſwer, but by having 
your voſolnbions upon the matter ? And ſmee never an one of you either will or dare groe hy opinion, 
let us take the Speeches made yeſterday by the Embaſſadors inſtead of your opintns;, as if they had 
208 tequeſted what was for their own advantage, but perſwaded us to what they though for our m- 
tereft only. The Romans, the Rhodians, and Attatus deſire an Alliance and a triendfiip with 
as 3 and think it juſt for ns to aſſiſt them in the War which they are now engaged in again#F Philip, 
Phrifips 012 the other ſide puts us in mind of our eAlleance with him, and the Oath that we took, re- 
qui #18 one while that we be of his fide, and telling us another while that he is content we ſhonld not 
Eoncevn our febves at all of either ſide. Does no body know, why they that are not yet our Allies 
defires' more than he that is ? Why, this proceeds not from Philips modeſty, nor the 1mpudentce' of the 
Rormniats. No; the Achzan Ports both add to and dimimſh the confidence of the Drmandans. 
We ſee nothing belonging to Philip except one Embaſſador ;, but the Roman Fleet lies at Cenchrea, 
with' che foils of all the Cities in Eabaa, beſides, that the Conſul and his Legions are divided from 
ns by nothing but a fmall Arm of the Sea, and over-rmnning all Phocis and Locris. Do you won- 
der, why Cleomedon, Philips Embaſſador, treated ſo diffidently with ns of Jate, to indace tes to 
rake np Arms for the King : when, if according to that very League and Oath that he pretends we 
are obliged by, we ſhould demand of him the aſſbance of Philip againſt Nabis, the Lacedzmoni- 
afis a#d the Romans, he world not oniy not be able to find a Guard to defend us, but not know even 
What to ſay in anſwer thereurto. No more than Philip himſelf the laſt Year, who m_ ed, by 
promiſing to levy War ag amſt Nabis, ro draw all our Touth hence into Eubcea, when ch that 
we wonld neither allow him that aſſiſtance, nor be concerned in the Roman War, for gat that alkance 
he now brags of, and left us as a prey and ſpoil to Nabis and the Lacedemonians. Befides, T did 
nt think Cleomedons Speech to be ar all confiſtent in it ſelf. For he flighted the Roman War, 
and faid the event of it would be the ſame as that of the former War, that they had with Philip. Why 
theri does he at a diſt ance deſire our aid rather than preſent defend us, his old Allies, at once from 
Nabis a»yd the Romans ? Us did I ſay? Tea, why did be ſuffer Eretria and Caryſtus to be fo 
taken? Why fo many ("ties of Theſlaly 5 the ſame manner * Why Locris and Phocis ? Or why 
does he let Elatia be ſo attack'd ar this time ? Why went be from the ſtreights of Epirus, and thoſe 
Smpregnable Barriers upon the River Aous ? Was it force or fear, or his own choice that made him 
quit the Pot that he was in there, and march quite away into his own Kingdom? If upon his own 
mclination he left ſo many Allies to be pillaged by their Enemies, how can he deny but that Its Allies 
owght to look to themſelves ? If for fear, he oughs to pardon our fear alſo. If he retreated be. 
canſe he was Conquer 'd, why ther, how t it likely, Cleomedon, that we Achzans ſhould endure 
the ſhock of rhe Roman Arms, which you Macedonians were not able to bear ? Shall we believe 
yon, that the Romans 4» mot come againit us now with greater Forces than formerly, rather than 
belivoe ot own Eyes ? They then aſſiſted the Ftolians with a Fleer ; but had neither a Conſular 
General, nor an Army to carry on that War. The Sea- Port Towns belonging to Philip*s Allies were 
1 # ſright and att uproar. But the Inland places were ſo fecnre from the Roman Arms, that Philip 
pillaged the TEtolians, when twas in vain for them to implore the Romans aid, But now the Ro- 
mans havin made an end of the Punick, War, which they endured for ſixteen years within the very 


Bowels, as it were, of Italy, did not only fend Auxiliaries to the Etolians to aſſiſt them in their * 


War, but were themſetors Commanders in perſon both by Sea and Land againft Macedonia, This 
i now the third (onful that makes War upon that (ountry with all the ftrength he can. Sulpicius 
engaged in Macedonia it ſelf with the King, and defeated him, laying waſt the mo#? opulent part 


| of his Kingdom. And now of late Quintius, when Philip was poſted at the Barriers of Eprras, 


relying 
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relying upon the nature of the place, the Fortifications thereof, and the Army that was with him, 
forced hum from his Camp ; and then purſuing him into Theſlaly, rook the Kings Gariſons and Cities 
that were hus Allies, almoſt before the Kings own Eyes. Admit that to be falſe which the Athe- 
nian Embaſſadors juſt now ſaid touching the Kings Cruelty, Avarice and Luſt, nor let us concern 
our ſelves for what wicked attions he was guilty of in Attica,again#t all the Gods Celeſtial and Infer- 
nal; much leſs for what the Cianians and Abydenes have endured, who are ſo far from us : Yea, 
sf you pleaſe, let us forget even our own Wounds ; the ſlaughter and plunder committed at Meſſena 
zz the middle of Peloponneſus 5 and how Garitenes, a Gentleman that entertained him very 
kindly at Cypariſſia was kill'd, contrary to all right and reaſon, almoſt in the very midſt of a 
Feaſt ;, us likewife, how Aratus, both Father and Son, of Sicyon (though he uſed to call the un- 
happy old Gentleman Father) and the Sons Wife alſo . carried away into Macedonia, to be 
his Whore : beſides which let all his other violations both of Virgins and eMatrons be buried in 
Oblivion. Suppoſing Philip .co be free from all theſe Vices, for fear of whoſe Cruelty us it, that 
you are all ſo file: ? Let us imagine that we were diſcourſing with Antigonus an extraordinary 
mild and jxft King, who deſerved very well of us all, would he, think, you, deſire us to do what 
even in that caſe were impoſſible? Peloponneius 1s @ Peninſula, joining ro the Continent by a nar- 
row neck, of Land called an Iſthmus, and expoſed to nothing more than a Naval War, If an 
hundred Ships of War, and fifty of 4 lighter ſort with open Decks , with thirty Iſſaick Barks, 
ſhould begin to waſte the Sea-Coaſt,and attack the Cities that lie unguarded, even upon the very ſhore, 
ſhall we betake our ſelves into the Inland Countries, as though we were not haraſſed with an inte- 
fline War ,, that gnaws almoſt our very bowels? When Nabis and the Lacedzmonians preſs ſo 
bard upon us by Land, and the Roman Fleet by Sea, where ſhall I find the Kings aſſiftance, and 
the Macedonian Guards ? Or ſhall we our ſelves defend with our own Arms, the Cities that ſhall 
| be attacked? For we defended Dymz very bravely mn the former War. The misfortunes of other 
people afford us Examples enough : and therefore let us not ſeck, how we may prove an Example to 
them. Do not refuſe, becauſe the Romans voluntarily deſire our Friendſhp, to grant them that 
which you ought to have wiſhed and ſued for by all means. For they being forced, you ſee, by fear in 
4 Foreign Country, and having 4 mind to lie under the umbrage of your aid, fly to your Alliance 
for protettion, that they may be received into your Harbours, and make uſe of your proviſions. 
They have the Sea at their Command, and = whatever Land they arrive at immediately their 
own Dominions, That which they deſire, they can force ; but becauſe they have a mind to ſpare 
you, they will not ſuffer you to give any caiſe = your own ruines For as to what Cleomedon ſaid 
juſt now, as the middle and the ſafeſt way for you to take, that 13 to ſay, that you ſhould be quiet, 
and not take up Arms, that is not a middle, but no way. at all, For beſides that you muſt either 
accept of, or contemn the Roman Alliance ; what ſhall we be (without adhering firmly to ſome 
fode, a5 men that wait for the event of things, ſo as to apply our Counſels to the fortune of the War ) 
but @ prey to the Conquerour ? Do not diſdain what is offered you, though ſo freely, ſince it ss that 


which you ought to bave wiſhed for with all your hearts, It will not be always in your power to do, as © 


now you may, either one or the other. The ſame occaſion will not often nor long preſent it ſelf. . Tou 
for a long time bave rather wiſhed than dared to deliver your ſelves from Philip. But now thoſe 
people who would ſet you at Liberty, have croſſed the Seas without any pains or danger to you, with 

eat Navies and Armies. If you deſpiſe their «Alliance, you are mad; for you muſt neceſſarily 
Gents them either for your Friends or Enemtes. 


After this ſpeech of the Prztors there was an humm ſet up, by ſome, to ſignifie their aſe 
ſent, and by others to reprove thoſe that did aſſent. And now not only each particular 
Perſon, but all the Nations were at variance among themſelves : beſides that, between the 
Magiſtrates of that Nation (they call them Demzargs, being ten in number) there was as 
brisk and hot a diſpute as between the Mobile. Of whom five ſaid, They would propoſe the 
making of an alliance with the Romans, and give their Votes accordingly ;, whilſt the other five 
ſaid, There was a Law, that made it criminal either to propoſe before the Magiſtrates, or decree 
any thing in Council, that was contrary to an alliance with Philip. And this Day too. was ſpent 
in brangling ; ſo that there was but one Day of the due time for a Council to laſt, remain- 
ing (for the third Day the Law ordered that the Decree ſhould paſs) upon which they were 
ſo very hot, that Parents could ſcarce keep their hands off. of their Children. One Rhiſraſus 
of Pellene bad a Son called Hemnor, a Demiurgus [one of thoſe ten Officers], of that Party, 
which was againſt reciting of the Decree, or having their opinions all ask*'d. He therefore 
having along time conjur*d his Son, To let the Achzans conſult the publick ſafety, and not g6 
about by his ſiubbornneſs to ruine. the whole Country : ſeeing his intreaties did no good, he 
ſwore he would kill him with his own hand, and not look upon him as a Son but an Enemy ; 
till he at laſt by threats ſo far prevailed over him,as that the nextDay he ſided with thoſe that 
were for propofing the buſineſs. Who being now a good many, all the ſeveral Nations al- 
moſt approving of it, and declaring what they were going to decree, the Dymears and 
Megalopolitans with ſome of the Argives, before the Bill was paſs'd, roſe up and left the 
Council; nor did any Body either admire at, or diſapprove of what they did. For Antigo- 
nus bad reftored the Megalopolitans, , who in the memory of their Gr andfathers had been beaten 
thence, into their Country ; and to the Dymzans, who were lately taken and rified by the Roman 
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riny + Philip C civing evided chat thry ſhonld be redeemed where-ever they were Fa flavery ) 
vt bark, not only their Liberty, but ther Country roo. And as for the Argives, they, beſides 


08 they believe tht Maredonian Kings to be come originally from them, were many of them obliged 
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ro Philip apo ſeveral provate acconns, and by familiar frandfinp. For thefe reaſons, becauſe 
the Council was inchned to make an Alliance with the Romans, they went out, and they 
were pardoned for ſo doing, becaufe they had been obliged, not only very much, bur ye. 
ry lately too, by ſeveral kindneſles that the HMacedorans had done: them. 

The reſt of the Nations belonging to the Acheam, when their opinions were demanded, 
confirtited an alliance with A4rcalrs and the Khodians by a preſent Decree jult chen, but de- 
ferr'd if to the Rerrans, becauſe withont the Peoples conſent it cobid notbe ratified, till fach 
time as Embaſladots could be fent to Ree. At the prefent they agreed to ſend: three Em. 
baſſadors to L. Quimtne, and remove all the Actwran Army to Corinth, which City it- ſelf 
Qnintins was then attacking after be had taken Genrbres, And they indeed encamped over 
agaiiiſt that Gate, which leads to Sicyon, The Rowarrs fell upon that fide of the City toward 
CGenchree, and Arta/m teading bis Men over through the /fhmu attack'd it firſt more flowly 
from Lechenan, the Port of the oppoſite Sea, as hoping to ſee a mntiny between the Fownſ. 
meh and the Kings Guards. But ſeeing that they all defended it , the e/actdonians as 
though it had been their own common Country, and the Corirrhnans by making Anarofthenes 
Governour of the Garriſon, whom they obeyed for his humanity and juſtice in his Office, as 
if he had been one of their own Citizens and- choſen by majority of Votes; ſo that the 
Aſſailants only hopes now lay in force; Arms and Works, and therefore they raifed vaſt 
Mounds before the Walls on every ſide.” A Ram on that fide where the Romans made their 
Attack, had beaten down ſome pare of the Walls. To which' place, becauſe it was now 
bereft of all fortifications, the eF/atedoriars ran inthrongs to defend it, upon which there 
happened to be a bloody Battel between them and the Romans. And firft of all, the A omans 
were eaſily kept off by mere Multitade, bur when the Auxitiaries belopging both t@ the 
Achezns and Artalrs were ſlain, the fight was pretty equaij, nor could any body doubr, but 
the Ramans would cafily force the &Ffacediriians and Greeks to quit their Ground, There 
were a great number of ltalian Fugitives, who, part of them out of «-T:1mbals. Army came 
over for fear of being puniſhed by the Romans, and followed Philip, and part of them were 
Sea Men, who having left their Fkeets revolted to the hopes of -a more . hogourable War- 
fafe, Deſpair of being pardoned, if the Romars overcame , made theſe Men rather mad 
than bold. There is the Promontory of 7» over againſt Sicyar, which they call Arree,. 
that-runs a great way out into the Sea : from whence Phitecles, one of the Kings Prafefts, 
having paſſed over to Cormeh,almoſt ſeven Thonſand Paces,led fifteen Hundred Men after him 
through Baorgs. There were Barksready from Corinth to take that Guard in and carry them 
to Lechenm. Whereupon Artalrs adviſed then, To ſer fire of their Works and preſently quit rhe 
Siege, But Quinrins was more pertinacious in the Enterprize, Yet even he, when he faw 
the Kings Guards poſted at every Gate, ſo that it was not ecaſie for them to ſaſtain the ſhock 
of a ſally out of the Town, was of Atratns's opinion. Thos without effecting their deſign, 
and having diſmiſs'd the Acheans, they returned to their Ships ; Arralns went for Pireens, 
and the Rowan: for Corcyra. 

Whilſt theſe things were carryed on by their Naval Forces, the Conſul having pitched 
his Camp in Phoczs near Elatia , endeavoured to do the buſineſs firſt by way of Parley and 
Conference with the Nobility of that City ; but when they told him, They had not- power to 
ao any thing at all, for that the Kings Men were more numerous and ſtrong than the Townſmen, 
then he attacked the City with Works and Arms on every fide» When he applyed the Ram 
to the Wall, as much of it as between the Towers was knock'd down, having left the City 
defenceteſs, and that with a great craſh and noiſe as it fell ; not only rhe Romans march*d 
in through the new breach, but alſo from all parts of the Town ev*ry one left their ſtations, 
and ran together to that place that was fo throng'd by the Enemy. The Romarrs at the ſame 
time clamber'd over the Ruines, and brought their Ladders up to the ſtanding Walls : and 
whilſt the heat of the fight fix'd not only the Eyes but the Minds of the Enemies upon that 
one part only where the conflict was, the Wall was ſcaled in ſeveral other places, and the 
Soldters clamb over into the City. Upon the hearing of which tamult, the Enemy, being 
affrighced at it, left the place which they, ſo many of them together defended, and fled all 
for fear into the Caſtle, with the unarm'd Rabblke at their heels. By this means the Conſul 
took poſſeſſion of the City. Which when he had rifled, he ſent certain Perſons into the 
Caſtle, who were to promiſe the Kings Men their lives, if they wguld go away without 
their Arms, and their liberty to the F/atians; upon which having given his ſolemn word for 
the performance he after ſome few days was Maſter of the Caſtle. | 

But when Philoeles, the Kings Prefect, came into Achara, not only Corinth was free'd from 
the Siege, but the City of the 4rgives alfo was betrayed to Philocles by certain Princes, or No- 
blemen therein, after they had firſt try*d how the vulgar ſtood affefted. They had a cuſtom, 
en the firſt day of their Aſſemblies, asan Omen, for the Prztors to pronounce the Names 
of  Frpiter, Apollo, and Hercules, to which Law, there was an addition made, That Kmg 


Phitip ſboxid be joined with them ; whoſe name ſeeing the Cryer did not add, now that =_ 
| | ha 
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had made'a Peace with the Romans, there was firſt an hum ſer up by the multicude; and ſoon 
after a great noiſe made by thoſe that pronounced Philips name, as being willing he ſhould 
enjoy his legal honour, till at laſt his name was repeated with a general aſſent. In confi- 
dence of this favour, Philocles being fenr for thither in the night time ſeized an Hill, that 
ſtood above the City (which Caſtle: they call Eariſſa) and planting a Guard there, as he 
went down to the Town below 4t by break of day, in an hoſtile poſture, an Army ready 
in Battalia met him. For there wasa Gariſon of Acheans lately pur into that place, con- 
ſiſting of about five hundred: Youths choſen out of all their Cities. Over which e£neſide- 
am a Dymaan, was chief Commander. To him the Kings Prefect ſent this adviſe ; that 
he would march out of the City : (for that they were not equal even to the Fownſinen 
only, who:were of the acedomans fide, much leſs when the: Macedonians were added to 
them, whom even the Romans themſelves could not endure to. cope with at Corinth) which 
though at firſt it not at all moved either their Captain or them, yet/ fometime after, when 
they ſaw the Argives come arm'd on the other ſide in a great Body,. foreſeeing nought but 
certain deſtruction, they nevertheleſs ſeem'd reſoly'd to undergoany hazard, if their Com- 
mander had but ſtuck to them. But e£nefidew:s, for fear all the flower of the eArhear 
Youth andtheir City ſhould be loſt rogether, having bargained with Phlocles that they might 
march off, bimſelf continued in the ſame place where he was arm?d, and'with a very fmall 
number to attend him. Whereupon when Ph:locles ſent & Meſſenger to ask hin, whiat he 
meant ? he, ſtanding mute with his Shield before him, made Anlwer, That he was reſolv'd 
ro die arm'd in defente of that City which was committed to his-charge. Thereupon by the Prefetts 
Order the Thracians threw their Darts in upon thenr and kild them every man. So'that 
after the alliance was made between the Acheans and the AR 9mans, two of the moſt farnous 
Cities in the World, Args and Corinthas, were in ſubjection to the King, | | 

Theſe things were performed by the Romans in Greece by Sea and Land that Summer, But 
in Gaul there was no memorable exploit done by Sex. e£hs the Conſubt: whochoagh he 
had two Armies with him in.that Province, one which: he kept ſtill; but ought.co have dif. 
banded (Chat had been nnder the Command of Z. Cornmelixe the Pro-Conful) of whici tte 
made (*. Helvas the-Pretor, General, and another that he brought thither ; yet he ſpent all. 
molt the whole year. in reducing the Cremonefes and Plancenrians back into thoſe Colonies, 
from whence by the fortune of War they had been diſperſed. Now as\ Gazt that Year was 
at quiet beyond all expeCtation, fo abont the City '[of RemeT there hat like to kave been 
an Inſurreftion made by the ſlaves. For the Carthagin:;an Holtages were then in Cuſtody at 
Setia, and had with them, as being Noblemens Sons, a great number of Skwves : who were 
the more, not anly by reafon of the late African War, but becanſe the S1t57:29 alſo themſelves 
had bought feveral Captives of that Nation which were taken Priſotters, When therefore 
they tiad formed theic Conſpiracy, they fent ſome of that: oumber' to*Follicite the: other 
Slaves, that were in the Country near Setia, as well as about 2V'orba and\Corcei, And when 
they had gotten all things ina readineſs, they had refotved to fer upon the people, when they 
were intent upon ſeeing certain Games, which were to he i a day 'o0f two at Serra; and 
when they had taken Sera by ſhughter, and that. ſudder tumult, to make themfelves Ma- 
ſters of Norba and Circeii, News was brought to Rome of this their deſign, to! L. Cornelius 
Merule, then Prator [or Governour? of the City. TwoStaves came to bimr befote day, 
and told him in order all that had been, or was intended to be done. He' therefore, having 
Commanded them to be kept in Cuftody at his own Houſe, and called. a Senat to whom 
he declared what the Informers ſaid, was immediately ordered to go and inquire into, and 
fuppreſs that Canfpiracy. Accordingly he went with five Eientenants, and'by the way for- 
ced all he met with an Oath to take up Arms and follow him. By means of which tamul. 
tuary Levy having raiſed almoſt two thouſand men; he came, without telling any of thenr 
whither he was a going, to Seriz4. Where having ſoon laid hold upon the'Heads of the Con- 
fpiracy, he ſo ſurpriſed them, that the Slaves ran all out of the Town : But he fent a Party 
to purſue and find them out all over the Country. In this affair the ſervice of the two. in- 
forming Slaves, and one Freeman, was very extraordinary ; to the Jatter of which the Senat 
ardered an hundred thouſand pounds for a Reward; and to the Shaves twenty five thouſand 
pounds, with their Liberty, which was paid them out of the Treaſury. Not long after, out 
of the rematas of that ſame Conſpiracy, news was brought, that the Slaves were like to feize 
Prenefte. Thereupon L. Corzelias the Pretor marching thither, puniſhed nigh five hundred 
perſoas that were in that Plot. Mean while the City was in @ fright, that the Carthaginiar 
Hoſtages and Captives ſhould attempt ſuch things; infomuch that there were Watches kept 
at Rome in every ſtreet, of which the inferiour Magiſtrates were to take care, and the Tri- 
umviri injoin'd to have a ftricter Eye over the Priſon belonging to the Stone-quarries, [whi- 
ther Slaves, &c. were fent to work.] Beſides which the Prztor ſent Letters all over Lats- 
:#n, to Command, that the Hoſtages ſhould be kept in private, and not ſuffered to ſtir 
abroad ; and that the Captives being bound in Fetters of no' lefs than ten pound weight, 
ſhould be in no other than the pablick Gaol. 


XxXvt.; 


That year Embaſſadors from King eeralus laid vp as an offering inthe Capitol, a golden KXV1I. 


Crown of two hundred forty fix pound weight, and gave the Senat thanks, for that _ 
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chus, by the perſwaſions of the Komar Embaſladors, had drawn his Army out of Arralurs 
Deminions. The ſame Summer there came two' hundred Horſemen, ten Elephants, and 
two thouſand Buſhels of Wheat from King Maſiniſſa to the Army that was in Greece. There 
were alſo ſent out of S:cily and Sardinia great quantities of Proviſion and Cloths to the ſame 
Army. 244. Marcellus at that time was Governour of S:cily, and 74. Portius Cato of Sardinia; 
who, though he were a religious and an innocent man, was lookt upon as a little too harſh 
in reſtraining of Uſury, For he expeii?d all Uſurers our of that Iſland, and either retrenched 
or quite took off the charge which the Allies were uſually at to maintain the Prztors, Ar 
this time Sexr. e/£l:us the Conſul being come back out of Gaul to Rome, to hold the Aſſem- 
bly Cfor chuſing of Conſuls} made C. Cornelius Cethegus, and Q Minucins Rufus Conſuls, 
Two dayes after, the Aſſembly was held for chuſing of Pretors : 1a which there were (more 
than ever before) fix choſen, the Provinces did ſo increaſe, and the Empire grew ſo much 
larger. Their names were L. Manlius Vulſo, C. Sempronuus T uditanus, eM, Sergius Sillus, 
AM. Helvinus, eM. Minucius Rufus, and L. Atilius, Of whom Sempronius and Helvius were 
AXdiles of the People, as Q. Minucins Thermus, and T. Sempronius Longus were the Curule 
Cor chief ] Xdiles. "The Roman Games were performed four times that Year. . _ . 

Now (7. Cornelius and Q. e Hinucins being Conſuls, their firſt buſineſs was to diſpoſe of 
the Provinces between themſelves and the Prxtors. But the Pretors had the precedence in 
that tranſaftion, whoſe choice was to be managed by lots. In which affair Sergiws happened 
to have the juriſdiction of the City, and Afinmcrns a Foreign one : eAcilins to have Sardina, 
Manlins Sicily, Sempronixs the hither Spain, and Helvius the farther. But when the Conſuls 
were ready to part /tely and Macedoma between them, L. Oppius, and 2 Fulvius, Tribunes 
of the people obſtructed it.z for ;þat Macedonia was a Province that lay a great way off : nor 
had any thing to that day been a greater obſtacle to the War, than that the former Conſul was re= 
called-before he had well begun his buſineſs, in the very moment when he ſtrove to carry on the War, 
That it was now four years' ſince the War with Macedonia was reſolu*d upon, That, wm ſeekins 
out the King and his Army, Sulpicius had ſpent the greateſt part of that year. That Villius, even 
when he was going to engage the Enemy, was recall'd without doing what he deſign'd. That Quin- 
tius was kept at Rome the better part of his year upon the ſcore of Religion ;, yet that he ordered 
bis affairs ſo well, that if he had ether come 7 ov into that Province, or the Winter had been a 
little later, he might have made an end of the War. Nay even now, though he were ready to go 
Snto his Winter-Quarters, he was making ſuch proviſions (people ſaid) for the War, that, unleſs 8 
Succeſſor diſturb'd him, he would 32 all probability perfelt it the next Summer, By theſe kind of. 
Speeches they ſo far prevailed; that the Conſuls ſaid, they would ſubmit to the pleaſure of 
the Senate, if the Tribunes would do the ſame. Wherefore ſeeing both ſides gave way to a 
free debate ; the Senate decreed that the Conſuls ſhould both have /caly for their Province ; 
and continued 7. Quintins in Commillion, till a Succeſfor ſhould come. The Conſuls had 
two Legions aſlign*d to them ; being order'd alſo to make War againſt the C:ſalpine Gawls, 
who had revolted from the Roman People. Quintius had a ſupply granted, to be ſent into 
Macedonia, of five thouſand Foot, three hundred Horſe, and of Naval Allies three thou- 
{and, of all which L. Quintius Flaminius, he that was Admiral of the Fleet, was made Com- 
mander. The Prztors had eight thouſand Allies and Latines aſſign'd them to go for Spazr, 
and four hundred Horſe; that they might diſmiſs the old Souldiers which were there ; with 
a Command, that they ſhould ſettle the bounds of the farther and the hither Province : 
whilſt P. Sulpicrus and P. Yillius, who had been Conſuls in that Province, were ſent as ſuper- 
numerary Lientenants into e Macedonia. 

But before the Conſuls and Prztors went into their Provinces, they thought fit to take 
ſome care about the Prodigies [that then happen*d.] For the Temple of Vulcan and Pluto, 
at Rome, as the Wall and the Gate of Frepe//e, were fired by Lightning; it grew light of a 
ſudden at Freſino in the night time; there was a Lamb at Aſcxlum with two Heads and five 
Feet; at Formiz two Wolves came into the Town, and tore ſome people that they met to 
Pieces; and at Rome there was a Wolf that came in not only to the City, but even the very 
Capitol it ſelf, At that time C. Acer, Tribune of the People propoſed, That five Colo- 
nies might be ſent to the Sea-Coaſt ; two to the mouths of the Rivers Yulrurnus and Liter-= 
745 + one to Puteols, and one to the Caſtle or Garriſon of Salernum z to which they likewiſe 
added Buxentum. Thirty Families were ordered to be ſent in each Colony, and three per- 
ſons choſen to carry them thither, that ſhould continue in that Office three years together, 
whoſe names were e. Servilins Gemimu, Q. Minucius Thermus, and T. Sempronius Longw. 
Then both the Conſuls having made an end of the Levy and other. Afﬀairs, divine and hu- 
mane, which they had todo, went into Gaul, Cornelius ſtraight toward the [nſubrians, who 
were then in Arms, and aſliſted by the Cenomanesz but Q. Minucius to the left ſide of Traly, 
toward the lower Sea; where drawing his Army away to Genua, he began the War in Legu- 
ria, The Towns of Claſtidinm and Litubium, which both belonged to the Liguriazs, with 
two Cities of the fame Nation called Cele/a and Cerdicia, ſurrendered themſelves. And now 
all places on this ſide the Po, except the Boz, belonging to the Ganls, and the Ivates, be- 
longing to the Ligurians, were under his Command : of whom they ſaid , that fifteen 
Towns, and twenty thouſand Souls ſurrendred themſelves, 
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From rhence he led his Legions. into the Territories of the Bois, whoſe Forces were not 
long befare gone over the Po, where they had joyned the /nſubriavs and the Cxnomanes ; far 
they hai heard, that the Conſuls reſolved to unite their, Legiqns,, and therefore they alſo 
were willing to ſtrengthen their Army -by putting themſelves and. their Allies into one Body. 
Buc when they happened:to be told, that ane of the Canſuls was, burning the Country of the 
Bas,. they were ſtreight all in a tumult, For the Boi«-defired,, that, they wauld all come-in to 
Lacic, aſſiſtance; and the: Inſubrians ſaid, they wauld: not farſake: their own Country, By 
which means their Armies were divided z; and whillt the Bos.went' home to defend their own 
Dominions, the /zſubriars with the (romances fate down together upon/the Banks of the River 
eHincius, Below That place five Thouſand Paces did the Conſul. Gernelzus likewiſe encamp 
upon the ſame River. From whence ſending ſpies.into all the Villages of the-Cenomares, and 
to Brexia,, which was the chiek City of that Nation, when he found, that the. young men 
had: taken up Arms without the conſent of the -Seniars, and. that, the Cemomans had-not ſided 
with the Rebels by. publick allowance af all'the Jzſubrians, he procured a Conference with 
the head men among. them, in which he began to diſcourſe, and: did all he could'to make the 
C:nomans revolt from the Inſ»briags, 10 as, that they ſhould either take up their Enſigns 
and return home, or come over to the Romans, But, though that would not be granted, yet 
this they promiſed the Conſul, that they would either ſtand' Neuters inthe Field, or more 
than that, if there were occaſion, would aſlilt the Romans. . The lnſubrians knew-nothing of 
this Agreement; and yet they had, ſame ſuſpition, that their Allies. would prove falſe to 
them. For which ceaſan, when they had led their men out into the. Field, they dugſt not 
commit either of the Wings to the C anomaz:, leſt if, through treachery, they ſhould have 
given back, they might turn the whole: Fortune of the day, and therefore placed them be- 
bind the Enfigns in the Reer. The Conſul in the beginning of the-Battle yowed.: to-build a 
Temple to. Funo Soſpita [| Funo the Preſerver of, &«.7] upon conditian that their Enemies 
were that day routed and put to flight. Whereupon the Souldiers gave a-ſ{bout, aying, 
they would make the Conſul perform his Vow, and with that.ram ig ypon the Foe, | The 


Inſubrians were not able to bear the firſt aſſault; for ſome Authors ſay, that the. Coromans 


alio, who in the midſt of the fight on a fadden fet upon their Reer, -put.them inta-a double 
fright. both before and. behind ; and that there were ſlain in the migidle.-between' both Ar- 
mies thirty five thouſand men ; five thouſand ſeven hundred taken-Priſoners (amang whon 
was eAmilcar, General of the Carthaginzans, who had been the caule of the War): an hun- 
dred and thirty military Enſigns carried off, beſides above two huadred;'Waggons. The 
Towns that had complyed with the Revolters, furregdered themfzlves ta the Romans. 

e Hinucins the Conſul had firſt over-ran the Bozair Territories with extraordinary: devaſta- 
tions; but, when they had left the I»ſubrians, and were come back to defend-their own, 
kept himſelf within bis Camp, ſuppoſing he muſt then have a {ct Batthe with the Enemy. 
Nor bad the Bois declined the fight, had not the News, which was brought.them, of the 7- 
ſubrians being defeated, quite damped their Spirits. Wherefore leaving their General and 
their Camp, they diſperſed themſelves about their Villages, each man to defend-, what he 
had, and totally altered the Evemies meaſures in the mannage of the War. For having 
now no hopes of determining the matter at one baut, .he began again to plunder the Coun- 
| try, burn the Houſes, and take the Towns. At that time (Yaſtidinm was fet on fire : and 
from thence were the Legions led toward the Lignrian Uyates, wha were the only people 
that would not ſubmit, Agd that Nation too, as ſoon as they heard, that the Inſwbrians 
were Conquer'd, and that the Boi: were thereupon fo affcighted;: as that they durlt not ſo 
much as cry the fortune of a Battle, made their Surrender. About that time there were 
Letters brought from the Conſuls to Rome Concerning their ſucceſs in Gaul; which 2. Ser- 
gius the City Prezzor read firſt in the Senate, and then, by order of that Houſe, to the Peo- 
ple: upon which there was a Supplication appointed to be made for four dayes toge- 
ther. | 


gone into his Winter Quarters in Phocts and Locyis, Thar a ſedition broke out at Opus. In 
which one FaCtion ſent ro the croliaxs who were the nearer, and the other, the Romers 
[to aflift chem. J The eeolians came firſt, but the ſtronger Faction, ſhutting out the cA- 
colaxs, and ſending a Meſſenger to the Roman General, continued Maſters of the City till 
he came. A Garifon of the Kings had poſſeſſion of the Caſtle z who cauld not be induced 
to ſtir from thence either by the menaces of the Opamtians, nor the Authority of the Romar 
Conſul who'commanded it. The reaſon, why they were not preſently Beſfieged, was this 
that an Herald came from the King, to deſire time and place for a Parley. That was a re- 
ueſt which the Conſul could very hardly grant : not bur that he defir'd that the War might 
em to be made an end of, partly by force of Arms, and partly upon conditions too, For 
he did not yet know, whether he ſhould have a Succeffor ſent him out of the new Conſuls, 
or (which he had ordered his Friends and Relations, as much as poſſible, ta endeavour) 
whether he ſhould be continued in Commiſſion, However he thought a Parley. might be 
convenient ; that he might have his choice either, if he ſtaid, ta diſpoſe things toward a 
War, or, if be went off, toward a Peace,., For this purpoſe therefore they choſe —_ 
ore 
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It was now Winter, and juſt at that time, when T. Quintizs, having taken Elatia, was XXXIT. 
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ſhore-in the -Halian Bay, near Nicea. And thither came the King from Demerrias with 
five Barks and one Man of War ; attended by the e Yacedoman Nobility, and a famous 
eAchean who was baniſh'd his Country, calPd Cychadas. With the Roman General there 
was King Amynander , Dionyſodorrws, Attalus's Embaſſador , Aeeſimbrotus, Admiral of the 
Rhodian Fleet, Pheneas Prince of e/Etolia, and two Acheans, Ariſterm and Xenophon, A- 
mong theſe perſons the Roman marching on to the-extremity of the breach, and iceing the 
King come only into the Prow of his Ship, that ſtood at Anchor there, told him, We may 
diſcourſe with, and hear each other more commodionſly when we are nearer, if you will but come a 
ſhore, To- which the King making Anſwer, that he ſhould not take his advice, Quintivs re. 
ply'd; Why, whois it, that you are afraid of ? The King made this proud and King-like re. 
turn; 1 fear no perſon, but the immortel Goas;, but I dare not truſt all thoſe that I ſee about you, 
and, of all, the Erohans leaſt. Why, ſaid the Roman, «All men that meet to parley with an 
Enemy, are in equal danger as to that, that they may be betray'd. That's trxe, ſaid the King, 
but then the reward of their treachery is not equal, if they ſhould deceive each other, Phezneas and 
Philip. For it #s not ſo hard for the Etolians ts put another Governour in the place of Phaneas, 
4 it 1s for the Macedonians to find another King when 1 am gone. 

After theſe words had paſt, they were all ſilent, till the Roman began and ſaid, he thought 
it fitting for him to ſpeak firſt, who deſired the Conference : to which the King reply'd, That it 
Was his part to begin, who preſcribed, not who accepted the terms of peace. Whereupon the Ro- 


man told him, He would be very plain with him; for he deſion'd to ſay ſuch things, as that un- 


leſs he perform'd them, there was no likelyhood of a Peace, That the King muſt draw his Guards 
out of all the (ties in Greece ; reſtorstheir Captives and Fugitives to all the eAllies of the Roman 
people ;, deliver back to the Romans thoſe places un Iilyrium, that he bad taken poſſeſſion of after 
rhe peace was concluded- on in Epirus; and give up thoſe Cities to Ptolomy King of Egypt, which 
he had invaded after the death of Ptolomy Philopator. That theſe were the terms which he and 
the Roman People would make : but that it was alſo very juſt, that the demands of their Allies too 

uld be hrard, For King Attaluss Emballſador demanded the Ships and Captives that were 
taken inthe Sea fight at Cius ; complaining that Nicephorium and the T emple of Venus, which he 
had plundered and laid waſt, were reſtored as though they had never been violated, The Rhodzans 
demanded:back Peres (a Country upon the Continent, oppoſite to their Iſland, to which it 
anciently-belong*d) and required, that his G arriſons ſhould be drawn out of Jaſſus, Bargylle 
and Eurorhe, and «2 Helleſpont from Seſtus and Abydos: as alſo, that Panopolis ſhould "> re- 
ſtored to the Byzantians with all its ancient immunities, and that all the Mart-T owns and Ports of | 
Aſia ſhould be ſet at liberty. The Acheans redemanded Corinth and Argi: but as Pheneas, 
Prztor of the </Erolians, who deſired much what the ſame thing as the Romar, (that the 
Macedonians ſhould depart pt of Greece) and that thoſe Cities that were formerly theirs might be 
reſtored to the FEtoliansz a Certain Nobleman of erolia, call'd Alexander, who (among 
them) was reckoned a very Eloquent Perſon, went on with his Speech and faid, He had 
held his tongue a preat while, not that he thought they had done any thing to the purpoſe in that Con= 
ference, but for ſear of interrupting any of his Allies who was a ſpeaking. But now he could not for- 
bear to tell them, that Philip did neither talk, of Peace with any ſincerity, nor ever make War with 
truie Colirage. That in his Parleys he was deceitful, and ſly : that in War he durſt not come to a 
fair puſh for it, or fight a pitch'd Battle, but running away uſed to burn and plunder all the Towns 
before him, and though he were Conquer'd, deftroy the reward of thoſe that got the Viltory. That 
the ancient Kings of Macedonia did not wſe to do ſo, but were wont to engage in the open Field, to 
ſpare the Cities as much as they could, that their Empire might be the more opulent. For what policy 
was it by deſtroying thoſe things, for the ſake whereof aWar ts Proclaimed, to leave a mans ſelf 
nothing but blood and ſlaughter * That Philip had waſted more Cities in Theſlaly che year before, 
that belong'd to their Allies, than all that ever were Enemies to that Country. Nay, that he had 
taken more from the Etolians themſelves when he was their Ally, than ſince he was their Enemy. 
That he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Lyſimachia, after he had beaten out the, Governour and the Garrs- 
Jon belonging to the Etolians, That be had likewiſe utterly ruined and razed Civs, a City under 
their jursſaittion. That by the ſame fraud he now alſo had Thebes, Phthiz, Echinus, Lariſſa 
and Pharſalus. 

Philip, being moved at what eAlexarder ſaid, put his Ship nearer to the Shore, that he 
might be the better heard. But when he began to invejgh moſt bitterly againſt the «Erol:- 
ans, Phaneas interrupted him, and ſaid, The buſineſs did not depend upon words: they muſt ex- 
ther conquer, or obey better Men than he was. Ay, anſwered Philip, one that cannot ſee his way 
before him ; deriding the imperfeftion of Phaneas's eye-ſight. For he was naturally more 
apt to gibe, than -becomes a King : nor could he even when he ta]k*'d of the moſt ſerious 
matters forbear ſcurrility. But then he began to be very angry, That the Etolians, as 
though they were Romans, ſhould bid him depart out of Greece, who could nor tell which were the 
bounds of it. For sn Ftolia it ſelf, the Agrzi, the Apodeotz, and the Amphilochi, who are 
a great ſhare of it, were not properly any part ef Greece. Can they juſtly complain, that I did nor 
let their Allies alone ? when they themſelves obſerve this ancient cuſtom as a Law ; to let their Youth 
go for Souldiers even againſt their own Allies, ſave that they do not publickly allow of it : and the 


adverſe Armies on botn fides have many times Ftolian Auxiliaries on both ſides ? Nor did 1 take 
Cius, 
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Cius, but only aſſiſted Prutias, my Friend and Ally, who was beſieging of tt : and defended Lyſi- 
machia from the Thracians, But becauſe neceſſity forced me from keeping of that City to look: after 
th:s War, the ThraCians are now poſſeſſed of x. So much for the Ftolians. Now-to Attalus 
and the Rhodians 1 do not rightfully owe the leaſt thing in the Worl4, For the War was firſt rai- 
fed not by me, but by them. Tet, out of the reſpelt I have for the Romans, 1 will reſtore Perza 
ro the Rhodians, and his Ships to Attalus, wh all the Captives that ſhall appear. But as to the 
reſtoring of Nicepborium, and the Temple of Venus ; what can 1 anſwer to ſuch demands ? un- 
leſs (which is the only way that Groves and Woods can be reflored) that I'll be at the charge of 
planting them afreſh : ſince the Kings are pleaſed to deſire an Anſwer to. all their ſeveral demands. 
The latter end of. his Speech was againſt the Acheans; in which, beginning firſt with Antigo- 
nus, ard then proceeding to what he himſelf had deſerved of that Nation, he bid them read over 
their decrees, which contain'd all honours, both divine and humane [to be paid to him] to which 
he added [by way of compariſon? their late reſolution concerning the” Army, wherewith they had 
revolted from bim [to the Romans] inveighing bitterly againſt their perfidiouſneſs ; but yet, he 
ſaid he would give them Argos again. That he would diſcourſe with the Roman General concerning 
Corinth, and deſire ro krow of him, whether he thought it reaſonable , that he ſhould quit thoſe 
Cities only, which he himſelf had taken in time of War, and was in that right [till poſſeſſed of, or 
gven thoſe alſo, which he had received from his Anceſtors. 
As the Acheans and /Erolians were going to reply to what he had ſaid, it being nigh Sun- KXXy 

Fetting, the Conference was adjourn'd till next day, and Phzlip return'd into the Harbour / 

from whence he came, as the Romans and their Allies did into their Camp. The next Morn- 

yng Quintius came to Nicea. (for that was the place agreed upon) at the time appointed; 

But there came nor ſo much as any Meſſenger from* Philip for ſeveral hours : till at laſt, 

when they deſpair'd of his coming, the Ships on a ſudden appear'd. And then Philip told 

them; That, ſeeing ſuch hard and unwortby things were smpoſed upon him, he, not knowing what 

to do, had ſpent all that day in deliberating about that affair. But it was generally believed, that 

he deferred his coming till that time of day on purpoſe, that the Acheans and eAtolians 

might not have time enough to make their Anſwers. And indeed he himſelf confirm'd 

that belief, by deſiring, chat all others might be ſent away ( leſt the time ſhould be taken up in 

wrangling) and he alone be admitted (to makg ſome endof the buſineſs) to ſpeak, with the Roman 

General. That propoſal at firſt was not -accepted. of , leſt the Allies ſhould ſeem to. be ex- 

cluded : but afterward, ſeeing he would not be deny?d, the Roman General by univerſal 

conſent, removing all the reſt, walkt along with Appins Claudius, Tribune of the Souldiers 

to the very Sea ſide, and the Ring, with two, that he had with him the day before, :came 

a ſhore. Where when they had diſcourſed each other privately for ſome time, they par- 

ted. Now it is not certainly known, what account Philip gave his people of that inter- 

view z; but Quintizs made this report to his Allies: Thar in regard to the Romans, Philip 

would retire from all the Borders of I\lyricum, would ſend back the Fugitives, and all the C aptives 

that he cou'd find, That he would reſtore to Attalus his Ships, and with them the.Seamen that were 

taken in them : and to the Rhodians that Conntry which they call Perza : but wonld not ſtir from 

Jaſſus and Bargylle. That he would give the Xtolians Pharſalus and Lariſſa again z bat not 

Thebes. efndin juſtice to the Achzans, would not only quit Argos, but Corinth alſo. But 

this deſign of his pleaſed none of all the Allies, out of whoſe Dominions he either would 

or would not depart. For they faid, they loſt more than they got by it , nor ſhould they ever lay | 
aſide their animoſities, till be had draws his Guards out of all Greece in general. | | | 

The whole Aſſembly ſo loudly declar'd this, (one ſtriving to out-roar the other) that KXXY1; | 

Philip, though he ſtood a great way off, heard what they ſaid. Wherefore he defir'd of | ” | 
Quintins, That he would defer the whole matter till the next day, at which time he would certainly 
either perſwade them, or be himſelf perſwaded into another opinion. Thereupon the ſhore near 
Thronium was appointed for their meeting; to which they came very early. And there 
Philip deſired Quintivs with all that were then preſent, or to deſtroy his hopes of peace, and at 
laſt deſired time, to ſend Embaſſadors to the Senate at Rome, telling them, chat he world either 
obt ain a peace upon theſe conditions, or accept of any terms that the Senate ſhould offer. That did 
not by any means pleaſe thereſt ; for they ſaid, His deſign was only to gain time, by that de- 
lay, to reinforce himſelf : and Quintin allo ſaid , That was very kkely indeed, if it had been 
Summer, and a ſeaſon fit for ation. But that now, ſince the Winter was come, they could loſe no- 
thing by giving him time to ſend his Embaſſadors to Rome. For neither would any of thoſe things, 
whith they agreed upon with the King, ftand good, without the approbation of the Senate ; and 
beſides that, he. had an opportunity (whilſt the Winter continued, and made it neceſſary for them 
ro lie ſtill) to learn of the Senate what they reſolved to do. To this his Opinion, the refb alfo, 
I who were the principals of the Allies, ſubmitted ; and granting a Truce for two Months, 
4 _xeſolved themſelves likewiſe to ſend; each of them, Embaſſadors, to adviſe the Senate, that 
| they might not be circumvented by the Kings Politicks. . But it was added, as Surpluſage 
| to the Truce, that the Kings Guards ſhould be all immediately drawn out of Phocis andLocris. 
1. Quintins ſent Aminander, King of the Athamans, and (to make a ſhew of an Embaſſy) ©.. 
F Fabiu (his Siſters Son) 2. Fulvins, and Appins Claudins along with the Embafſadors of the 
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 Whea they came to Rowe, the Embaſſadors from the Allies, were heard before thoſe 
from the King. Now the reſt of their Speeches was ſpent in invectives againſt the King z 
but they moved the Senate molt of all, by demonſtrating the ſituation of the Sea and Land 
in that Country : ſo far that it aypeared to all of them, That if the King were «Maſter of 
Demetrias iz Theſlaly, of Chalcis 5 Eubcea, and of Corinth in Achaia z Greece could nor be 
free ; and that Philip himſelf did not more contumeliouſly, than truly, call thoſe Cities the Fetters 
of Greece. Then the Kings Embaſladors were admitted, who at the beginning of a long 
Speech, had this ſhort. queſtion put to them, Whether the King would quit thoſe three Cities, or . 
0 ? Which interrupted them ; they denying, that they had any Commiſſion to anſwer to that par- 
ticular point. Thus were the Kings men difmiſſed without concluding of a Peace ; and 
Quintizs had full power granted him to make either Peace or War, as he thought good. 
When therefore it ſufficiently appear'd, that the Senate were not weary of the War, he 
himſelf alſo, being more deſirous of War than Peace, would never grant Philip the favour 
of a Conference after that time, nor admit of any Embaſſy, but what ſhould tell the Senate; 
that Philips Forces were departed out of all Greece. 

XXXV1lI Philip, ſeeing that he-muſt needs fight for it, and that he ought to muſter np as much 
force as he could from all parts z eſpecially from the Cities of Achaia, a Country far remote 
from e.acedonia (though he were yet more ſolicitous for «frgos than Corinth) he thought 
it his beſt courſe to let Nabis, Tyrant of Lacedemon, have eAvrgos in Truſt, - as it were; ſo 
as that he ſhould reſtore it to bim again, 3f he happen'd to be Viftorious, but keep it him- 
ſelf, if any thing bappened contrary to his hopes or expeCQations. In vrgder whereunto he 
writes to Philecles, who was Governour of Argos and Corinth, to go and wait upon the Tyrant. 
Accordingly Philecles, beſides that he carried a Preſent along with him, added, as a pledge 
of the future Friendſhip between the King and the Tyrants, that the King had a mind to 
marry his Daughters to Nabis's Sons. The Tyrant at firſt faid, He would not accept of that 
City on any other terms, than that the Argives themſelves by their Decree would ſend for him to 
the relief of their City. But afterward, when he heard that they in full Aſſembly, not only 
deſpiſed, but alſo abominated the very name of a Tyrant, thinking with himſelf, that he 
had got a ſufficient reaſon now to pillage them, He bad Phitocles deliver the City mto whoſe 
bands be pleas'd, Thereupon, in the night time, when all people were ſecure, the Tyrant 
was received igto the City : where at break of day he ſeiz*d all the chief places, and ſhut the 
Gates. Some few of the Nobility eſcaped upon the firſt commotion z whoſe Fortunes were 
plundered in-their abſence : and thoſe that ſtaid there, had their gold and ſilver taken from 
them. Great Impoſitions were laid upon the Inhabitants, and thoſe that paid their money 
readily were diſmilled without any aftront or corporal torture ; but thoſe that were ſuſpect- 
ed to hide or-keep back any thing, were puniſhed with all the ſeverity that flaves could-un: 
dergo. Aﬀter which, he called an Aſſembly, and propoſed two Laws; one, for the remit- 
ting. of old Debts, and another for dividing of the Lands equally to each man his propor- 
tion: which were twoFirebrands to them, that were ſtudious in innovation to kindle and 
incenſe the. Mobile againſt the Nohility. 

XXXIX, Now when Argos was.in the hands of 2 abss, the Tyrant never minding from whom, or 
ypon what condition he had received that City, ſent Embaſſadors to Quentins at Elatia, and 
to. Attalus, who wintered at. gina, to tell them, That Argos was now in hi poſſeſſion; and 
that, if Quiutius would come thither to a conference, he did not doubt but all things would go ac- 
cording to his mind. Quintius, that he might deprive Philip of that Garrifon alfo, having 
canſented to come, fent to Atralus, to come from e&/£g5ma and meet him at Sicyon, whilſt he 
bimfelf croſſed-over from Articyra with ten five-bank*d Gallies (which at that: very time- his 
Brother £. Quintizs bad by chance brought thither from their Winter Quarters at Corcyra) 
to the ſame Port. Atrraius was already there, who by ſaying, That the Tyrant ought to come 
to the Roman General, not: the Roman wait upon the Tyrant, brought Quintius over to his opi- 
nion, not tago into the very. City of Argo-. Not far from the City there is a-place called 
Mycenica,. in which they agreed to. meet. Qurztius came with his Brother and fome few Tri- 
bunes of the. Soldiers ;, Arralvs with a Kingly retinue; and Nicoſtratus,Pretor | or Chief Ma- 
giltreate}, of the Acheans, with a ſmall number of Auxiliaries. There they found the Ty- 
rant waiting for them with all his Forces z and as he marched forth arn''d, with a Guard a- 

\ bout him, almoſt into:the middle of a plain. that lay between them, ſo Quiztias, with his Bro- 
ther and two:Tribunes, and Artalus, attended only by the Achzan Pretor, and one of his 
Nobles, came unarm'd tomeet him. The beginning of the Tyrants ſpeech-to them was an 
excuſe, that. he ſhould come to. the Conference arm*d, and with a Guard of armed Men a- 
bout; him, when he ſaw the Roman General and the King wichout Arms. For he faid, he: 
did- not. fear them, but the baniſh'd Argives. [that-were under their Command7J. - Then 
when they began to talk of terms of friendſhip, the Roman-requir'd two things ; the one, ' 
That he: would: make an endof the War with 'the- Achzans; and the other, That he womld' ſend 
Auxiltaries. along with him againſt Philip. To-which laſt thirig he conſented 3; but inſtead of* 
Peace with the Acbeans, they had only & Tcuce granted them, till the War with Phi/ip ſhould- 
be made anend of. | | >, 

XL. There wasalſoa Debate, raifed by King Atralus, concerning Argos; the King affirming+ 
| thaT 
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that Nabis, when Philocles had Knaviſhly betrayed the City to him, as baſely kept it 3 and 
abis, that he was fent for by the Argives themſelves to defend them. Thereupon the King 
requir'd, that an Aſſembly of the Argives might be ſummoned, to know the truth of that 
matter. Nor did the Tyrant refuſe it: but the King ſaid, He ought to draw all bis Guards out 
of the City, «nd leave the Aſſembly free, without any Lacedemonians mingled among them, to de. 
clare what the Argives ſentiments were. To which the King reply'd, That be would not; ſo 
that this Debate came to no iſſue; but they departed from the Conference; the Tyrant gi- 
ving the Romer ſix hundred Cretars, and making a Truce between him and Nico#ratus, Pre- 
tor of the Acheans, for four months. From thence Quintius went to Corinth; and came up 
to the Gate with his Regiment of Crerans, that Philocles the Governour of that City might \ | 
ſee, the Tyrant was revolted from Philip. Then Philocles himſelf alſo came to a Parley with | PE 
the Roman General: who adviſing him to go immediately and deliver up the City, receiv'd | 
ſuch an Anſwer, that be might perceive, he had rather deferred it, than that he denied the doing 
of it. From Corinth Quint:us went over to Anticyra; and thence ſent his Brother to make 
to an attempt upon the Acarnanians. Attalus went for eArges to Sicyon. And there not only 
that City augmented the former honours which the King had with the addition of new ones ; 
but the King alſo, beſides that he had ſometime hefore redeemed for them a piece of Land, 
facred to Apollo, with the expence of a great ſumm of money, at that time too, leſt he 
- ſhould paſs by a City that was in amity and alliance with him, without ſome mark of his 
munificence , . preſented them with ten Talents of Silver, and ſixty thouſand Buſhels of 
Corn : and fo he went back to the Fleet at Cenchrea. In the mean time Nabis, having ſet 
a ſtrong Guard upon Argos, return'd to Lacedemon ; where conſidering that be himſelf had 
ſufficiently plundered the Men, he ſent his Wife to Argos to pillage the Women, Accord- 
ingly ſhe, ſending ſometimes for the Ladies one by one, and ſometimes ſeveral of them, 
that were related, together to her Houſe, by Flatteries and threats got from them, not an- 
ly all their gold, but, at laſt, all their Cloaths too, and fine Attire. y 
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Tit. Quintius Flaminius the Pro-Conſul made an end of the War with Philip, whom be defeated in a pitched Battle at 
, e 3n Theſſaly. L. Quintius, the Pro-Conſuls Brother admitted the Acarnans to a Surrender, aſter be bad 
tahen. Leucas, their cb3 City. GC. Sempronius Tuditanus the Pretor was ſlain, with his whols Army, 7 the Cel- 
tiberians. Arralus, who by reaſon of his ſudden indiſpoſition was carried from Thebes to Pergamus, died. Peace 
was granted to Philip apox bis requeſt, and liberty thereby given to all Greece. L., Furjus Purpureo, and Claudi- 
us, being Conſuls, ſubdued the Boii, the Inſubrians, and the Gauls : for which Marcellus triumphed. Annibal ha- 
ving in vain endexvoured to raiſe a War in Africa, for which be was accuſed to the Romans by Letters from the heads 
of the contrary Fadtzon, for fear of the Romans, who had ſent Embaſſadours to the Carthaginian Senate about that 
affair, went over to Antiochus, King of Syria, who dt that time was providing for a War againſt the | 
Romans. 


ving ſent for Artalns to Elatia, and being deſirous to ſubdue Beoria, which to that 

time was in a wavering condition, went through Phocis and pitched his Camp five 
thouſand paces from Thebes, which is the Metropolis of Bazoria. From thence the next day, 
with the Souldiers belonging to one Enſign , Artalus, and the Embaſladors that were come 
to him in great numbers from all places, he went forward toward the City, commanding 
the Spearmen of that Legion (which were two thouſand) to follow him at the diſtance of a 
thouſand paces. When he was about half way thither, Arntiphilus Pretor of the Beotians 
mer him : the reſt of the Inhabitants waiting, to ſee him and the King come, upon the City 
Walls. There were but a ſmall number of Arms and Souldiers in fight to attend them z 
for the windings of the Roads and the Vales, that lay between, covered the Spearmen, who 
came afrer. When he was now come near to the City, he ſlackened his pace, as though he 
would ſalute the Company, that came forth to meet him. But the true reaſon of his ſo doing 
was, that the Spearmen might overtake him, The Townſmen, ſince the Lictors drove the 
Crowd before them, ſaw not the Body of armed men, who immediately followed, before 
they came to the Generals Inn. Then, as though their City had been betrayed and taken 
by the contrivance of Arzriphilz the Prztor, they all ſtood amazed. For it was manifeſt, 
that the Bavtians had no room left for a free conſultation in that Aſſembly, which was ap- 
Pointed to be on the next day, However they concealed their grief, which to no purpoſe, 
and not without ſome danger, they mult _ ſhewn. ln the Aſſembly Arralss ſpoke _ P 
| 000 2 | e 


d things paſſed in the Winter z and in the beginning of the Spring, Onintius has 1: 
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He began with what his Anceſtors and he himſelf had defery'd, not only of all Greae in 
zenctal; but particularly of the Beotiars : but being ttow more crazy and infirm, tlian to 
Extark rhe fatigue of making Speeches, he ſtopt of a ſudden and fell down. Theteupon, 
whilſt they cartied the King away, the ptoceedings were interrupted. Afﬀcer him Arif enns 
Pr&or of the Athzars, was heard with ſo much the more Authority, in that he perſwaded 
the Be&vtia17s tb hothing elſe, but whit he had formerly told the Achtans. Some few things 
were added by Qximizs too, who extolled the Roman Integrity more than theit Arms or 
Wealth, Then a Bill, which was pteferted by the Dicxarch [Chief. Juſtice] of Plaree, 
4iid rex}, conceriiing an Alliance to be made with the Romans, was accepted and paſſed by 
the Votes of all the Cities of Bexia, note dating to oppoſe it. Quiz having tarcied ar 
Thebes {0 long, &s Attaln''s unexpected circumſtances requir'd, when he ſaw that there was 
no preſent danger of his Life, but otily of a weakneſs in his Limbs, left him behind cill he 
was wel}, and returned to Elatia, from whence he came. Where, having now tnade the 
Bribtians, as the eHtheans formerly, his Allies (ſeeing he had all things ſecute and quiet 
beliihd Him) he bent all his thoughts againſt Phifip, and the remaining parc of the 
War. | 
Philip likewiſe, at the beginning of the- Spring, finding that his Embaſſadors brought 
hit 6 hopes of Peace from Rome, made a Levy through all the Towns in his Kingdom, 


place hard byJ te conſulc 
what Auxiliaries they ſhould follow the Romans with to the War. When he knew his Allies 


men ; nd therefore, Having minded them oftentimes of the valout of their A $, 
and the glory which the Macedonians had gain'd in War, he came now to thoſe particulars 


y 
To the defeat. which they receiv'd in the Srriyphrs near the River Aow, when the Aﬀice- 
Hortth Phalanx Ca Boty of ſixteen thonſand Foot, peculiar to that Nation) was ih a Con- 
Aeration, he oppoſed the Romans being beaten by main Force to Atrare - and yet even there 
too, that they did not keep poſſeſſion of the ſtreights of Epirus, which they had blocked 
up, it was the fault, firſt, of thoſe who were negligent in their Watches, and ſecoudly, 
in the frght ic ſelf, of the Light-arm'd and mercenary Souldiers. For the « 2/acedonian Pha- 
I#hx woutd not offy have ſtood their ground, but for ever continued Invincible then had the 
place Heen conventent, and the fight regular. They were ſixteen thouſand men, and thoſe 
the very ſtrength of the Kingdom. To which were added two thouſand Half. Moon-Shield- 
Men, whom they call Peleafte, with a like number of Thracians and 1ltyrians (out of Tral- 
ki) befides almoſt a thonſand hired Sontdiers from ſeveral Nations, that came in as Auxi- 
Hartes, and two thonfand Horſe, With theſe Forces the King waited for the Enemies 
corving. And the Romans had almoſt an equal nomber z only in the quantity of their 
Horſe '(btcanſe the rota join'd them) they out-did the Macedonians. | 
min having rethoved his Camp to Thebes in Phttiorss, where he had ſome hopes that 
the 'City would be berrayed ro him by Timon, who was Governour of it, carte up to the 
Watts with a few of his Horſe and Light-arm'd men. But there his hopes were ſo much 
Fuſtrated, 'that he was fain not only to Tight thoſe that ſaſlied forth, but to run a great ha- 
zard 'alſo, had not the Foot 'and Hotfe both been quickly alarm*'d and come in time to his 
aſſiſtance. 'Seeing therefore that nothing ſucceeded according to his raſh Conceptions, he 
defiſted from making any farther attempr upon the City at that time: but knowing vecy 
well that the 'King was in Theſſaly, though he had not yet certain notice which part of it he 
was cone itito, he fent his'tnen all over the Country to cut and prepare Paliſadoes for the 
making of 'Monnds and Fences. Now the e Hacedonians alſo and the Greeks too uſed Pali- 
ſadoes, cor {takes ; (but not ſuch as were either with any convenience portable, or fit for 
| Fortification, 
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Fortifications. For they cut down bigger and more branchy Trees than the Souldiers 
could well carry along with their Arms, and when they had fortified their Camp by placing 
ſuch Trees before it, *twas ant eaſy matter to ſpoil their Fence. For fecing that the Trunks 
of thoſe great Trees ſtood very thin, and that a great many ftrong Branches came out of 
them, which a man might eaſily take hold of, two or three young Fellows, at moſt, joining 
cogether might pull out one Tree, Which being done, the Fence lay open, like a Gate, nor 
could they eaſily ſtop the gap. On the contrary, the Romars for the moſt part cnt light and 
forced ſtakes, of three, or, at moſt, of tour Branches z not only that the Souldiers, hang- 


ing their Arms at their backs, might well carry ſeveral of them at a time, but they like- - 


wiſe fix and weave the Boughs into each other fo thick, that it can neither be diſcern'd 
which is the particular Sprig of each ſtake, nor do the ſharp Spars, being let in ane. through 
another, leave room enough for ones hand to go between; ſo that you can neither take 
hold of any one of them to pull ir out, nor if you conld, were it poſſible for you to remove 
ir, the Boughs do ſo bind atd faſten one the other : Beſides that, if one ſhould chance 
—_ plack'd out, it maketh not fo great a breach but that *tis eaſily fil”d up with 
another. : R022 3-247 2008 

| The next day Qmintixe (his Souldiers carrying each of them a ſtake that they might be 
ready to Encarmp in any place) going forward a little way, and fitting down about fix thou- 
ſand Paces from Phere, ſent Scouts to fee in what part of Theſſaly the Enemy was, or what 
he was a going todo. The King was near Zariſſa, where being inform'd that the Romar 
was removed from Thebes to Phere, he had a deſire to have the Conflit over as ſoon as might 
be, and therefore drawing on toward the Enemy, he | his Camp about four thouſand 
paces from Pheys. The next day they both march'd forth as faſt as they could to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Hills above the City, but ſtopt at almoſt an' equal diſtance from that Sum- 
mit, which they deſign'd for, within fight of: one another z where they waited patiently 
till the Meffengers came again, whom they had ſent back into their Camp, to adviſe what 
they ſhould do, now that the Foe had fo unexpectedly met them, And that day indeed 
they never fonghr at all but were recall'd into their Camp. The next day about the ſame 
Hills there was an Engagement of Horſe: in which the Kings Party were put to flight 


through the ſignal performances of the eErolians, and forced into their Camp. The Fields. 


. 
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thereabout being planted with great numbers of Trees, was a great hinderance to both of 


them, as were the Gardens alſo, in thoſe Suburbian places ; beſides, that the wayes were 
ſtreightned with heaps of Stones, and in ſome places block'd up. Wherefore the Generals 
both at once reſoly'd to depart out of that Region, and, as though they had agreed upon't, 
both went to Scot»ſſa > Philip, in hopes of having Corn from thence; and the Komar, that 


by getting there firſt he might have an opportunity to ſpoil the Enemies Foraging. For a 


whole day (the Hills ronning between them with a continned ridge all the way) they march'd 
withent ſeeing one another in any place. The Romans Encamp'd at Ererria in Phthiotss, 
and Phihp upon the River Orcheſts : nor did they even the next day (Philip having pitch?d 
his Camp at Melambium, as they call it, near Scorufſa, and Quins about Thetidium itt 
Pherſalia) certainly know, either one or the other, where the Enemy lay. The third day 
there was firſt ſome Rain, and then a Foy as dark as night, which put the Romans in fear of 
an Ambuſcade. ads 
. Philip, that he might baſten his Journey, ſhewed no ſign at all of fear, though after the 
rain, ſuch a darkneſs covered the gronnd, and therefore order*d his Enſigns to be born for- 
ward. But ſich a thick darkneſs had enveloped the day, that neither the Enſign-Bearers 
conld fee their way, nor the Souldiers the Enfigns : infomuch that the whole Army wan- 
dring in nocturnal maze, as it were, afcer uncertain clamours, was all pnt into diſorder. 
When they were got over the Hills calPd Cynecephale , having left a ſtrong Guard there of 
Foot and Horſe too, they pitch'd their Camp. Mean while, though the Roman kept in the 
ſame Camp at Theti4m, yet he ſent ten Troops of Horſe and a thouſand Foot to ſee where 
the Enemy was; admoniſhing them, to have a care of Ambuſcades, which that obſcure 
day even in open places would hinder them from difcovering. When they came to the 
Hills where the Enemy lay, both Parties, being mutually frighted at each other, ſtood ſtiff 
as fo many Statues. But'foon after, having ſent Meſſengers back to the Generals at their 
ſeveral Camps, and whea the firſt terrour, which 2g from their unexpected ſight of 
one another, was over, they no longer declined the fight, The Battle was firſt begun by 
ſome few that ran out before the reſt, and after that augmented by freſh reſerves of thoſe 
that defended them who were beaten. In which, when the Romans, who were by no means 
equal to the Foe, had ſent Meſſenger npon Meſſenger to their General, to tell him how hard 
they were put to'it, five hundred Horſe, and two thouſand Foot, moſt of them </Erolians, 
with two Tribunes of the Souldiecrs, that were ſpeedily ſent, recover'd their declining For- 
tune : ſo- that the eFacedonians, upon this turn, being ſore preſt, were fain, by Meſſen- 
gers, to implore the Kings aſſiſtance. But he, who expected nothing leſs that day than 
Bartle, by reaſon'of the darkneſs that ſo univerſally over-ſpread the air, having ſent great 
part of his men of all ſorts a foraging, was for ſome time at a ſtand, and knew not what to 
do ; though not long after, the Meſſengers being very urgent with him,now that the Clouds 
wers 
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"1 were diſpers'd from off the tops of the Mountains, and the e Hacedonians were in view, 
who were fofced among the reſt into a very high Mountain, where they defended them. 
ſelves more by the ſituation of the place than with their Arms, ſuppoſing (be it how it 
would be) that it was beſt for him to put all upon one puſh, rather than loſe one part by 
not defending of it, ſent «Athenagoras, who commanded the hired Souldiers, and all his 
Auxiliaries (except the Thracians) together with the Macedonian and Theſſalian Cavalry. 
At their arrival the Romans were beaten off the Hill, nor did they make any reſiſtance till 
they came down into the more even Vale, But to hinder their flying in diſorder,theerolian 
Horſe contributed very much : They being then the beſt ſort of Horlemen in all Greece ; 
though for Foot they were out-done among their Neighbours. | 

VIIL This news was told with more joy than the ſucceſs of the fight would bear; for many of 
them ran one after another, back out of the fight, and cry'd oat, that the Romans being con- 
ſternated were put to flight : which affirmation of theirs induced Philip (though before he 
were unwilling and dilatory, ſaying, that it was raſhly done; and that he did not like the 
time nor place) to draw all his Forces out into the Field. The Romaz alſo, perſwaded 

. more by neceſlity than opportunity, did the ſame. He left the right Wing in the Reer, 

having placed the Elephants before the Enſigns, and with the left, join'd to the Light-ar« 

mour, march'd up to the Foe : telling them at the ſame time; That they were to fight with 

the ſame Macedonians, whom at the ſtreights of Epirus, when they were hedg'd in with Moun- 

tains and Rivers, they (conquering the natural difficulty of thoſe places) had forced from their Poſt 

and utterly routed : with them, whom formerly, under the Condutt of P. Sulpicius, they had over- 

come, as they lay in the Avenue going into Eordza, That the Kingdom of Macedonia had been 

ſupported by Fame, not by ſtrength : but that that Fame too was now at laſt quite vaniſhed. By 

this time they came to their own Party, who ſtood in the bottom of the Vale, and, upon 

the approach of the Army and the General renewed the fight, making a ſudden Effort, 
whereby they forced the Enemy to give way. Philip with the Shield-men, and the right | 
Wing of the Foot (the ſtrength of the e acedonia Army, whom they call'd [a Phalanx?) | 
march'd up as faſt as he could to the Enemy ; Commanding Nicaror, one of his Nobles, | 
immediately to follow him with the other Forces. When he came firſt up tothe top of the 
Hill, and ſaw by ſome few Bodies and Arms of the Enemies which. Jay there, that the fight 
had been in that place, that the Romans had been beaten thence, and were now giving Battle 
near the Enemies Cawp, he was exceeding glad of it: though not long after, when his 
men gave way, and the conſternation was turn'd the other way, being uncertain whether 
he ſhould ſecure his Forces in his Camp again, he was for ſome time at a ſtand. But when 
he had pauſed a while, ſeeing the Enemy drew near, and, beſides that they were all ſlain 
that turn?d: their backs, nor could be ſaved unleſs they were defended, yea that he himſelf 
had not leiſure ſafely to retreat, he was forced, before ſome part of his men were come up, 
to run the riſque of the whole buſineſs of the War, and therefore placed his Horſe, and 
Light-armourghat had been in the fight,in the right Wing: commanding the Shield-men and 
the Macedonian Phalanx, to lay by their Spears, whoſe length was an hinderance to them, 
and uſe their Swords. And at. the ſame time alſo, leſt the Body of them ſhould be eaſily 
broken in upon, he took half of them from the Front inward, and made them doubling to 
ſtretch out. their Ranks, ſo as that the Body of them might be long, rather than broad : 
he ordered them likewiſe ſo tocloſe their Ranks,that all the men and arms might join to one 
another. 

IX. Quintins having taken thoſe, that were in the fight, in between the Enſigns and the 
Ranks, gave the ſignal with a Trumpet. Whereupon they ſay there was ſeldom ever heard 
ſuch a ſhout as at the beginning of that fight was raiſed. For it happen'd that both the Ar. 
mies ſet up their Huzza together : and not only thoſe, who at that time were engaged, but 
the reſervesalſo, and thoſe who then were coming into the fight. In the Right Wing the 
King (whoſe chief help was the circumſtance of place) fighting from the higher ground, 
had the better of it : whilſt in the left, even then when the Reer of the Phalanx was at 
hand, being it was in diſorder and not compoſed for fighting, they were in a conſternation. 
The main Body, which was nearer to the Right Wing, ſtood and Jookt on as if they had 
not been concern'd in the Battle : and the Phalanx that came up, more like an agmen than 
an aces, as being more fit for a March than an Engagement, was ſcarce got up to the top 
of the Hill. Quntius therefore, though he ſaw his own men in the Right Wing give way, 
put the Elephants firſt upon the Enemy, and attacked them as they ſtood thus diſcompoſed 3 
ſuppoſing that the routed part of them would draw the reſt along with them. And ſo it 
proved, for the Macedonians immediately turn'd their backs, being frighted with the firſt 
view of the Beaſts. The reſt alſo follow'd them, when one of the Tribunes of the Sou!- 
diers, joining with all the Souldiers belonging to twenty Enſigns, and leaving that part of 
their own Forces, which muſt in all probability needs win the day, wheeled about with a 
ſhort Circuit, and ſet upon the Right Wing of the Enemy, that was running away. He 
might indeed have put any Army into diſorder by ſetting upon them in the Reer : but beſides 
that, their general conſternation was ſo much the greater, in that the Macedomar” Phalanx 
being heavy and immoveable , could neither turn themſelves about, nor would the Romars 
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(who a little before when they fought againſt the Front of them, gave way, lying then very 
hard upon their Reer) let them. But beſides this, they were the lefs able to make reſiſtance 
vpon the ſcore of the place too z, for they had quitted the top of the Hill, from which they 
ficſt fought (whilſt they purſued the Romans) tothe Enemy that was wheeled about upon 
their Reer. They therefore for ſome time were flain in the midſt between the Enemies, 
but ſoon after a great many of them throwing down their Arms ran away, 

Philip with a few Foot and Horſe ficſt took an higher Hill among the reſt, to ſee what for- 
cune his men in the left Wing bad : but when he ſaw they were all running away as faſt as 
they could, ſo that all the Hills round about glitter'd with Enſigns and Arms, he himſelf 
alſo went out of the Field. Quinrizs baving purſued them very cloſe, when he of a ſudden 
ſaw the Macedomans advancing their Spears, not knowing what they intended by it, was 
concern'd at the novelty of the thing, and ſtopt his Enſigns : but when he heard that it was 
tie cuſtom of the « Yacedonians 1o to do, if they had a mind to ſurrender themſelves, he 
deſign'd to give them quarter. But the Souſdiers, being ignorant, not only, that the Ene- 
mies declin'd the fight, but likewiſe what the Generals mind was, made an attack pon 
them, and killing the foremolt, put the reſt into a confuſed flight. Mean while the King 
made toward Tempe as faſt as he could ; where he halted at Gon for one day, to receive 
thoſe that happen'd to eſcape alive out of the Battle. The Ryman Conquerours in hopes 
of Booty, thronged preſently into the Enemies Camp ; but they found irfor the moſt part 
already rifled by the eroliars. There were that day ſlain eight thouſand of the Enemies, 
and five thouſand taken Priſoners; with the loſs of about ſever: hundred Romans. If we 
will believe Yalerius, who extravagantly augments the accounty of all things, there were 
forty thouſand of the Enemies that day ſlain, and (which is a more modeſt lie) five thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred taken, with two hundred forty one military Enſigns. Clandae alſo tells 
us, that there were thirty thouſand of the Enemies ſlain, and four thouſand three hundred 
taken Priſoners. Now [ have not given the greateſt credit tothe leaſt number, but follow'd 
Polybins, who gives an accurate account, not only of all the:Romar affairs, but more eſpe- 
cially of all great actions that have been done in Greece, 

Philip having multer*d up all thofe, that by the various Fortune of the Fight, being ſcat- 
ter'd about, had yet made a ſhift to follow him, and ſent ſeveral Meſſengers to Lariſſz, to 
burn the Royal Records, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of the Enemy, retired into Mace- 
donia, Quintins having ſold the Captives and the Booty, part of which he gave to the Soul- 
diers, went to Lariſ, before he yet well knew what Country the King was gone into, or 
what he intended. Thither came an Herald fromthe King, under pretence, to defire a 
Truce, till ſuch time as they could bury the dead, that were ſlain in the Battle, but really 
and truly to beg leave that he might ſend Embaſſadors [to him.J The” Roman granted 
both theſe requeſts ; and likewiſe bad the Herald tellthe King,, He would have him be 


good Courage. Which words molt mightily offended the erolians, who were filPd with in- 


dignation, and complain'd, That the General quite alter'd by being Vitoriou. That before the 
fight be uſed to communicate all things both great and ſmall with his Allies, who now were privy to 
#ene of his Counſels : for be aid all things as be pleaſed himſelf; ſeeking an occaſion to contratt a pri- 
vate friendſhip with Philip ; and though the FEtolians/had born all the brunt of the War, the Ro- 
man would turn all the benefits of Peace to his own peculiar advantage. They indeed did not 
queſtion but they had loſt fome honour ; bur why they ſhould be neglected, they could not 
tell. They believ'd that Qitius, who was a man of a Soul invincible againſt ſuch deſires, 
had a mind to ſome of the Kings gold : and he on the other ſide was very angry (and that 
deſervedly too) with the /£rolians for their inſatiable covetouſneſs of Booty, and their 
arrogance, in taking all the glory of the Victory to themſelves; a vanity, whereby they 
offended the Ears of all men that heard them; beſides that, when Philip was taken off, and 
the ſtrength of the Macedoman Monarchy broken, he foreſaw that the rolians would be 
reckon'd Lords of all Greece. For which reafons he was very diligent and induſtrious to 

make them cheaper and of leſs eſteem among all Nations. | 
There was a Truce granted to the Foe for fifteen dayes, and a Conference appointed to 
be had with the King himſelf : before which time he call'd the Allies to an Aſſembly, Where 
having declar'd to them what terms of Peace he thought fit to make, Amynander King of the 
- eMthamans gave his opinion in brief thus; That he ought ſo to make a Peace, that Greece, 
even in the abſence of the Romans, might be ſtrong enough to maintain both that and its liberty. 
But the crolzans were ſomewhat rougher ; who having made ſome ſmall Preface, ſaid, The 
General did well and regularly in communicating his Counſels touching peace to them, who had been 
partakers with him in the War. But he was utterly miſtaken, if he thought that he ſhould either 
leave d laſting Peace to the Romans, or liberty ro Greece, unleſs he either ſlew Philip, or at leaſt 
dr ave him out of his Kingdom : both» which he might very eaſily do, if he would uſe his fortune. 
To which Quintin reply'd;, That the Etolians did neither remember what the Romans cuſtom 
was, nar indeed talk conſonantly to their opinion : for that they themſelves in all former Councils 
and (onferences bad always diſcourſed of conditions of Peace , for that they had no mind t6 fight it 
out even to the death ;, and the Romans, beſides their ancient cuſtom of giving quarter to thoſe 
they bad canquer'd, had given an extraordinary inftance of their clemency in granting = —_— 
Jannibal 
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Hannibal and the Carthaginians, Bur to paſs by the Carthaginians, as oft as they came to any 
Conference with Philip himſelf , they never propoſed , or. mention'd his quitting of his Kingdom : 
was the War grown now unexpiable | not to be atoned for ] becauſe he was conquer'd in a ſet Battle ? 
That they ought to engage an armed Enemy with minds full of 'malice, but that in reſpe&t to a Cox. 
guer'd Foe, he had the greateſt Soul that was the moFF merciful. That the Kings of Macedonia 
ſeemed to obRrult the liberty of Greece; yet, if that Kingdom and Nation ſhould be removed, that 
the Thracians, Illyrians, and, after them, the Gauls, unciviliz'd and ſavage people, would over. 
ru all Macedonia and Greece z and at laſt perſwaded them, Not to remove thoſe that were 
next to them, thereby to make room for greater and more grievous Enemies to come upon then. 
Whereupon when Phaneas, Pretor of the erohans, interrupted him and ſaid, if Philip 
eſcaped that time, he would e're long renew the War with much greater force, He reply*d, 
Do not raiſe a tumult, when you ſhould adviſe with us. He ſhall bety'd up to ſuch terms of Peace, 
that it ſhall not be in bis power to make War. DET» © 29 
' This Council being diſmiſs'd, the next day the King came to the ſtreights, that go into 
Tempe z that being the place appointed for the Conference : and the third day there was a 
full Aſſembly of the Romans and their Allies, In which Philip very prudently omitting 
thoſe things (which in the former Conference had either been commanded. by the Romans, 
or required by the Allies, and) without which no Peace could be obtain'd, of his own free 
will rather than to have them extorted from him, ſaid, he would grant them all, and refer 
the reſt to the Senate, By which conceſſion, though he ſeemed to have ſtopt the mouths of 
his greateſt Enemies, yet Phaneas, the e£toiian, when all the reſt were ſilent, ask*d him, 
But, Philip! What ſay you to us? Wili you give us back, Pharſalus, Lariſſa, Cremaſte, Echi- 
nus, . and Thebes 5: Phthiotis ? Whereppon when Philp anſwer'd, that he would not hinder 
them frotn having it again; there aroſe a, diſpute between The Roman General and the c/o. 
lians concerning Thebes : . for Quintin ſaid, it belong'd: to: the Roman people by the Laws of 
War; for that, when they were yet diſengaged from all ſides, he brought an Army to their 
City Walls, and invited them to enter into an Alliance, whilſt they were free to revolt from 
the King, but they prefer'd the Kings Friendſhip before that of the Romans. Phaneas on 
the other ſide thought it reaſonable, that according to the rules of Confederacy, all that the 
e/£'olians had before the War, ſhould be reſtored to them, .and ſaid, it was ſo at firſt provi- 
ded in the League, that the Booty of the War, and all that could be carry'd or driven off, 
ſhould be the Romans, but the Lands and Cities that were taken ſhould be the eErobcans. 
But you your ſelves, ſaid Quintius,. brake the Laws of that Alliance, when you left us and made 
a Peace with Philip : which of it ſtill continu'd, yet that would be the Law of the Cities which were 
taken ;, That the Cities of Theſſaly came and voluntarily ſubmitted to our juriſdiftion. This was 
ſpoken with. the aſſent of all the Allies, though it were not only grievous at preſent for the 
e/Etolians to hear, but was ſoon after alſo the cauſe of a War , and of great miſchiefs to 
them, Quintius therefore agreed with Phzlip, that he ſhould give him hisSon Demetrius and 
ſome of his Friends, as Hoſtages, with two hundred Talents; and for other things, that he 
ſhould ſend Embaſſadours to Rome. For' this purpoſe there. was a Truce granted of four 
months continuance ; in which time, if they could nor obtain Peace of the Senate, Quintizs 
engag'd to return the Hoſtages and money back to Philip again. They ſay, that the Roman 
General had no greater reaſon to haſten the Peace, than for that it was well known, Antio- 
chus was providing for a War, and defign'd to come over into Exrope. 
At the ſametime, and, as ſome ſay, the ſame day at Corinth the eAcheans routed the 
Kings General Androſthenes in a {et Battle. For Philip reſolving to make that his defence 
againſt the reſt of Greece, had not only detain'd all the chief of them (whom he call'd forth 
under pretence of conferring with them, touching how many Horſe the Corsnthians could 
ſupply toward the War) as a but likewiſe, beſides five handred Macedonians, and 
eight hundred that were made up of all ſorts of Auxiliaries, who had been there before, - had 
ſent thither a thouſand eHacedonians, twelve hundred 1kyrians, with eight hundred Thra- 
cians and Cretans, who fought on both ſides. To theſe were added Baorians, Theſſalians, 
and eFcarnans, to the number of a thouſand, all with Shields, and of the Corinthian youth 
as many as made up ſix thouſand armed men; all which gave Androſthenes the Courage to 
go into the Field, MNiceratus, Prztor of the eAcheans, was at Sicyon with two thouſand 
Foot and one hundred Horſe, but feeing himſelf too weak both in the number and the ſort 
of his Souldiers went not out of the Walls. The Kings Forces, both Foot and Horſe, 
ſRtragling about, waſted the Pelleniar, the Phliaſian, pnd the Cleonean Dominions 3 till at 
laſt upbraiding the Enemy with their Cowardiſe, they went over into the Sicyon5an Confines : 
beſides that they ſailed about and plunder'd all the Sea-Caalt of Achaia. But whilſt the E- 
nemy were fo extravagant, and, as people, that think themſelves ſecure, uſe to be ſo care- 
leſs of what they did, Niceratus having ſome hopes of -attacking them before they were 
aware of him, ſent a ſecret Meſſage through the Neighbouring Cities, what day, and how 
many armed men he would. have meet him out of every City at Apelaurum, a place in Stym- 
phalia. Accordingly they were all ready at the day appointed, and he, ſetting out imme- 
diately from thence went through the Phliaſian Territories, in the Night, to Cleone, before 
any of them knew what he intended. Now there were with him five thouſand Foot, con- 
ſiſting 
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ſiting partly of Light-armour, and three hundred Horſe. Out of which number having [| 
ſeat TY to ſee which way the Enemy were bent, he waited till they came back to in- | 
form him. TN | 
Androſthenes knowing nothing of all this, went from Corinth, and Encamped at Nemea, XV: = 
which is a River, that parts the Corinthian and the Sicyonian Borders. And there, having | | 
diſmifſed the one half of his Army, he divided the other half into three parts, command- _ | 
ing all the Horſe to ſtraggle about and pillage the Pelleniar, Sicyonian and Phliaſian Domi- Ws f 
nions. Now therefore theſe three Parties went ſeveral wayes. Which when it was told to i 
Niceratusat Cleone, he ſent a ſtrong Band of mercenary Souldiers before;to ſeize the ſtreights Ex 20 | 
through which you go into the Corinthian Territories , planting Horſe to march before the 1 
Enſigns, and himſelf immediately follow'd with a double Body of men. For on the one i 
ſide march'd the mercenary Souldiers, with the Light-armour, and on the other, the Shield- ' 
men, with the ſtrength of the Forces of all the other Nations. And now the Foot and i 
Horſe were not far from the Camp, when ſome of the Thracians making an attack upon 
the Enemies, that were ſtragling and wandering about the Fields, put all the Camp into 
a ſudden fright. The General trembled, who having never ſeen the Foe, but very rarely 
(upon the Hills before Sicyon, from whence they durſt not come down into the Plains) could . 
not believe that they would ever have approach'd ſo near Cleone, Wherefore he order'd 
chat the ſtraglers ſhould be recall*d by ſound of Trumpet, and himſelf ſtraight giving the | 
word of Command to his men to handle their Arms, march'd out at the Gate with a thin | | o 
number of Souldiers, whom he marſhall'd upon the River. But being that the reſt of his it 
Forces could ſcarce be got together and diſciplin*d, they could not bear the firſt onſet of the | 
Enemies. The e Hacedonians were not only more than any of the reſt about the Enſigns, | | 
but they made the hopes of Victory for a long time doubtful : till at laſt being left deſti- j 
tute by the flight of the reſt, and ſeeing that two Armies preſt them ſeveral wayes, the | 
Light Armour on the Flank, and the Shieldmen and Targeteers in the Front, they alſo find- 
ing themſelves over-born, at firſt gave ground ; and then, being ſtill purſued with the fame 
force, turn'd their backs, and throwing away their Arms (ſince they had now no hopes 't 
left of defending their Camp) made toward Corinth. Niceratws ſending the miercenary ! 
Souldiers to purſue theſe, and the Horſe, with the Thraciaz Auxiliaries, againſt thoſe that 
were Pillaging the Sicyozian Dominions, made a great f{langhter on every ſide, fall as great 
as in the fight it ſelf. Some alſo of thoſe that had ravaged PeVene, and Phliuz, coming back 
in diſorder, and knowing nothing of the matter, as they return'd toward their own Camp, 
fell into the hands of the Enemies ; and part of them imagining what the buſineſs was, by 
their running to and fro, had ſo divided themſelves all over the Fields, that they were cir- 
cumvented and taken by the very Hindes themſelves as they wander'd about the Country. 
There fell that day fifteen hundred men, three huntred were taken; and all Achaia was then | 
delivered from a great fright. | 


Before the Battle at Cynoſcephale, L. Quintins having ſent for the Nobility 'of £Acarnania Kyt, 
to Corcyra, which was the only Greek, Nation that had continued in amiity with the Maceds- 
:1ans, made there ſome progreſs toward a commotion, But there were two very great rea- 
ſons, that kept them to their Alliance with the King ; the one, their natural fidelity, and 
the other, their fear and hatred toward the erolians. The Council was appointed to meet 
at Leucas, But neither did all the people of Acarnania come thither, nor were all thoſe 
that did meet, of the ſame mind. However the Nobility and Magiltrates together ſo far 
prevailed as to make a private Decree for an Alliance with the Romans, That all, who 
were abſent, took very ill, and amidſt this diſturbance and diſſatisfaftion of the Nation; 
there were two Noblemen of «Acarnama, ( Androcles, and Echedemus by name) ſent from 
Philip, who not only prevailed to abrogate that Decree concerning an Alliance with the Ro-. 
mans, but alſo, that <rchelams and Bianor, both Noblemen of that Nation (for that they 
had been promoters of that opinion) ſhould be condemn'd in the Conncil for Treaſon, and 
that Zeuxidas the Pretor, for having propoſed that matter, ſhould be turn'd out of his 
Office. The perſons condemn'd did a raſh, but, as it fell out, a very ſucceſsful ation. 
For when their Friends perſwaded them to fubmit to the preſent juncture ob affairs, and get 
them gone to. the Romans at Corcyra, they reſolv'd to throw themſelves upon the mercy 
of the Mobile, and either by that meaps to mitigate their anger, or to undergo what for- 
tune ſhould offer. Whereupon when they came intoa full Affembly, at firſt there aroſe a 
murmur and a grumbling noiſe from ſuch as admired to ſee them come in; but by and by 
there was as deep a ſilence, as well out of reverence to their former dignity as pity to their 
preſent condition. Then having leave likewiſe granted them to ſpeak, they began very hurh- 
bly, but in the proceſs of their Speeches, when they-came to acquit themſelves of the 
crimes laid to their charge, diſcourſed with as much confidence as innocence would afford, 
b, At laſt taking the boldneſs even to make ſome complaints, and to reprove not only the in- 
| juſtice, but the cruelty that had been put upon them, they ſo far moved the Audience, thaf 
they unanimouſly annnlld all thoſe Decrees, that had been made againſt them ; not that 
they thought themſelves ever the leſs obliged to retain their Alliance with Phzip, and refuſe 
all Friendihip with the Romans, 
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Theſe things were decreed at Lewcas, which was the Metropolis of Acarnania, where all 
the people mer ia Council. Wherefore when the news of this ſudden change was brought 
to Corcyra, to Lieutenant Flaminius, he immediately ſet out with a Fleet for Lexcas, and 
came to an Anchor at a Port which they call Herexs. From thence he came upto the Walls 
with all ſorts of Juſtrumenrs and Engines, that are uſed in the taking of Cities ; ſuppoſing 
that be might make them ſubmit upon his ficſt terrible appearance. But when he ſaw ng 
ſiga of Peace, he began to form Engines, erect Turcets [co make an Aſſault) and to plant 
his battering Ram near the Walls. Now all Afcarnama, lying between e/£rolia and Epirxs, 
laoks toward the Weſt, and the Sicilian Sea. Lencadia, which is now an Iſland, divided by 
a narrow arm of the Sea, wiich was cut through by Art, from «<Acarnana, was then a 
Peninſula, joining Weſtward by a ſmall neck of Land to Acarnamia, That neck of Land 
was aimoſt five hundred paces long, though not above a hundred and twenty broad, and 
upon this ſtreight was Leucas built, upon an Hill Eaſtward and toward Acarnania; but the 
lower part of the City was plain, and lay to that Sea, whereby Leacaaiz is divided from 
Acarnania, For that reaſon *tis to be taken either by Sea or Land. For not only the narrow 
Chanel, which parts that and the Continent, 1s more like to a Pool than a Sea, but the 
Plains all thereabout are fic for Tillage, and eaſy to raiſe works upon. Wherefore the 
Walis ia ſeveral places at once were either undermin'd or knock'd down with the Ram. 
But the City was not more liable to an Aſſault, than the reſolutions of the Enemy were 
Inviacible. For they laboured day and night to repair the breaches, and fill up the gaps that 
were made in the Walls; being very eager to engage in the fight, and to defend their 


- Walls with their Arms rather than themſelves with their Walls. And they had protrafted 
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that Sicge beyond the expeRations of the Romans, had not ſome baniſh'd perſons of Jralian 
Extract, who lived at Lewcas, let the Souldiers into the Caſtle, Yet then alſo (though 
they ran down in a greac tumult from that higher place) did the Leucadiars for fome time 
refit, with a Body, form'd as for a pitch'd Battle, in the Market-place. In the meantime 
nat only the Walls were ſcaled and taken in ſeveral places, but they got over the heaps of 
Stones and Ruins into the City. ' By which time alſo the Lieutenant himſelf had with a great 
number circumvented thoſe that were a fighting ; of whom part were ſlain in the middle 
between the Enemies, and part, throwing down their Arms, ſurrender'd themſelves to the 

þ our. And ſome few days after, when they heard of the Battle that was fought 
at Cynecephale, all the people of Acarnania came and ſurrender'd themſelves to the Lieu- 
tenant. 

At the ſame time now that fortune inclin'd all things at once the ſame way, the Rbodiars 
alſo (to regain that part of the Continent from Philip, which they call Perea, and had been 
long poſſeſs'd by their Anceſtors) ſent Pauſiftratus, the Pretor, with eight hundred Ache- 
axs, That were Foot Souldiers, and about nineteen hundred more, that were Anxiliaries ga- 
ther'd up out of ſeveral Countries, and in different Habiliments of War, Gamls, Niſuans, 
Piſuaus, Tamians, Areans, out of Africa, and Laodiceans out of eAfia. With theſe For- 
ces Pauſitratus lay at Tendeba, a place very convenient in the Territories of Str atomicea, 
whilſt the Kings men, that were at Thera, knew nothing of it. There came alfo very ſea- 
ſonably, as an addition to that aid, which he had gotten, a thouſand Achean Foot with a 
hundred Horſe; commanded by Theoxenus. Dinocrates the Kings Prefect, in order to re- 
cover the Caſtle, firſt remov'd his Camp to the very Wall of Tendeba, and from thence to 
another Caſtle, which was in the Territories of Seratonicea likewiſe, call'd Aſtragon. Where 
ſummoning all their Forces out of the Gariſons, who were mightily diſabled , together 
with the Thefſalian Auxiliaries from Stratonices it ſelf, he march'd forward toward Alabanda 
where the Enemy then lay. Nor did the Rhodians decline the fight 3 but being both their 
Camps were near to cach other, came preſently into the Field, Dznocrates placed five hnn- 
dred Macedonians in the right Wing, and the Apriazs in the left; taking into the main 
body thoſe that be had muſter*d up out of the feveral Gariſons, who were moſt of them 
Carians, and cover'd the Wings with the Horſe. The Rhodian Regiment had the Crerar: 
and Thracan Auxiliartes in the right Wing, and in the left the mercenary men, who were 
a Choſea Band of Foot : in their main Body the Avuxitiaries made up of ſeveral Nations, all 
the Horſe and Light-armour that were, being ſet about the Wings. That the two Armies 
only ſtood upon the Bank of a Torrent, that flow'd between them with a ſmall ſtream ; and, 
havingthrown ſome few Darts, retired into their Camps. Burt the next day, being mar- 
ſhall'd in the ſame order, they had a far greater fight than was proportionable to the num- 
ber of thoſe that were engaged in it. For they were not above three thouſand Foot, and 
about a hundred Horke ; who fought not only with equal numbers, and Armour all alike, 
but with proportionable Courage too, and equal hopes. The Acheans firſt having got over 
the Torrent, made an attack upon the Agrians; whereupon almoſt the whole Army ran 
over the River, But the hight continu'd for a long time doubtful, till the Achexns who 
were themielves a thouſand in number, made four hundred of the Enemy give way. Then 
all the right Wing began to yield ; though the Macedomians, as long as they kept to their 
ranks, and ſtood like a cloſe Phalanx, could not beſtir'd. But when their left Flank being 


unguarded, they began to throw their Spears round about them upon the Enemy, who 
came 
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came athwart to attack them, they were preſently put inco diſorder, and making firſt a tu- 
mult among themſelves, ſoon after turn'd theic backs ; till at laſt, throwing away their t 
Arms, and running for it as faſt as they could, they made toward Bargylle. Dinocrates | 
alſo fled the ſame way : and the Rhodzans, having purſued them as long as *twas day-light, | 
retreated to their Camp, Now 1t is very evident, that, if the Conquerours had gone i1mmeas. 
ately to Stratonicea, that City might have been taken without any more ado, But they loſt that 4 
opportunity, whilſt they ſpent time. in recovering the Caſtles and Villages of Perea. In | 
the mean time, the minds of thoſe that were Ingarifon'd at Stratonicea, were fortified ; be- 2 
ſides, that Dinocrates alſo not long after enter'd their Walls with thoſe Forces that were 
lefc. For from that time it was to no purpoſe to beliege or attack that City ; nor could it 
be taken till ſome time after by e-Zatiochus, Theſe things palt in Theſſaly, Achaia, and Aſia 
about the ſame time. | | | 
Philip hearing that the Dardans were come into his Dominions ont of contempt to bim for having X1X, 
relinqusſh'd his Kingdom, and had waſted the upper parts of Macedonia ; though he were hard 
put to it in almoſt all the World, now that Fortune was ſo ſevere to him and his Party, yet 
thinking it worſe than death to be forced from the poſſeſſion of Macedonia, he made a ſud- 
den Levy through the Cities of that Kingdom, and with fix thouſand Foot, and five hun- 
dred Horſe, near Stobwe in Peonia, lurpriz'd the Foe, And there he ſlew a great number of 
men in the fight, but a greater, that were ſtragled about the Country for plunder. Thoſe 
that could readily eſcape, and did not ſo much as try the fortune of the day, return'd into 
their own Country. He therefore having made that one Expedition much more ſucceſsfully 
than to anſwer the reſt of his Fortune, had thereby repaired the Courage of his men, and 
went back to Theſſalonica, Now the Punick War was not fo ſeaſonably made an end of, leſt 
at the ſame time they ſhould be forced to engage with Philip alſo, as, ſince Antiochus was 
now railing War in Syria, Philsp was overcome. For beſides, that it was mare eaſy to cope 
with them ſeverally, than if they had join'd their Forces into one Body; Spain too at the 
ſame time put themſelves into a poſture of War. Arntiochus, though, having the Summer 
before reduced all the Cities , belonging to Prolomy, in Celoſyria, into his own hands, he 
was gone to Winter at Antioch, yet was notafterward for all that the more at eaſe. For 
he with all the ſtrength of his Kingdom, having multer'd up vaſt Forces both by Land and 
Sea, and ſent before him, 1n the beginning of the Spring, his two Sons, eArdues and eHi- 
thridates, with an Army by Land (whom he order'd to ſtay for him at Sardes) himſelf ſet 
forth with a Fleet of a hundred men of War, and other ſmail Veſſels to the number of two 
hundred, deſigning not only to make ſome attempts upon the Cities that lay upon the Sea- 
Coalt of GClicia and Caria, which were furrender'd to Prolomy ;, but likewiſe, to aſſiſt Philip 
(for the War was not yet made an end of )) both with his Land and Sea Forces, | 
| The Rhodiars did many brave exploits as well by Sea as by Land, according to the fideli- XX, 
ty they profeſſed toward the Roman People, and the Dignity of the Greek Nation in gene- 
ral : but there was nothing more magnificent, than that they, that Summer, being no way 
frighted at the fatal War which then hung over them, ſent Embaſſadors to the King, That 
they would meet him at Nephelida (a promontory of Clicia, famous for an ancient League 
made with the «Lthenians) if he would not keep his forces there; not out of any hatred to him, 
but that he might not joyn with Ph:/:p, and be an obſtacle to the Romans whilſt they were 
ſetting Greece at liberty. Aztzochns at that time was beſieging Coraceſium; for that Town 
unexpectedly ſhut their Gates and kept him in action, after Zephyrium, Soli, eAphrodiſias, 
Corycurs, Selinus (to which he paſſed by a promontory of Cil:cia, called Anemurum) with 
all the other Caſtles upon that Coaſt had, either for fear, or freely, without fighting for it, 
ſucrendered themſelves. There the Rhodiars had their audience ; whoſe Embaſly, though. 
it were ſuch as it might have incenſed the King, yet he reſtrained his paſſion, and told 
them, That he wouid ſend Embaſſadors to Rhodes, with Commiſſion to renew that ancient friend- 
ſhip with that City, which he himſelf and his Anceſtors had formerly contratted, and to bid them 
not to fear the Kings coming. For it ſhould not be any dammage, or diſadvantage to them or their 
eAllies, ſince he was reſolved not to incur the diſpieaſure of the Romans. Of which, not only his 
late Embaſſy to them, but the honourable decrees of the Senate, and their anſwers to him were 4 
good argument, At that time it happened, that the Embaſladors came back from Rome, who. 
had their audience and were diſmiſs'd, according as the time required, whilſt the event of 
the War againſt Philip was yet uncertain, As the Kings Embaſladors were tranſaCting of 
this affair in the Rhodian Aſſembly, there came a Meſſenger, That the War was made an | 
end of at Cynocephalz. Whereupon the Rhodzarns, being freed from all fear of Phz/ip, re- 
ſolv'd to meet Antiochus with a Fleet. But yer they did not neglect that other buſineſs, of | 
defending the liberty of the allied Cities belonging to Pro/omy, which were in danger of a 
| 
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War from Antiochas. For they ſent Auxiliaries to ſome of them, admoniſhing and adviſing 
the reſt concerning the Enemies deſigns 3 and were the cauſe of liberty to the Cazinians, MMin- 
dians, and Halicarnaſſians and Samians, But it is not worth while to proſecute the whole 
relation of what parcicular things were done in theſe places, ſince ] am ſcarce able to give | 
you an account of thoſe ations which more properly concern the Roman War. : | 
At the ſame time alſo, King Atralys, who was ſick at Thebes, being carried to Pergamius, XX1. | 
- Pppp2 died | 
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died inthe feventy firſt year of his Age, after he had Rergned forty four Years, To this 
man fortune . had given: nothing that might make him hopes for the Kingdom, excepting 
riches.” But by ofing thenr at once both prudently and magnificently he ſo- brought it a. 
bous, that he himfeif firff, and afterward others. aHo, thought him nos unworthy of the 

F He therefore, having conguer'd the' Ganls in one Battle (which Nation was by 
reafen of their late arrivat there more” terrible thaw ordinary to- 4h) took vpon him the 
name 8f King, to.the greatneſs of which he atways' made his fpirit equal. He govern'd 
his Subjefts with che greateſt juſtice imaginable; and religiouſly kept his promiſe with his 
Allies. He left beimd hint a Wife and four Children ; being mild and munrificent to his 
Friends, He left his Kingdons ſo firm and(table, that the poffcllion of it deſcended to the 
third Generation, 

This being the ſtate of things in Aſia, Greece, and Macedonia, when the War with Phil; 
was-fearce yet ended, nor a Peace throughly conchuded on, there arofe a great commotion in 
the farther Spain z which was then the Province of 2. Helwnw. He thereupon by Letters 
acquairted: me Senate, char rhe rwo perre Kings Colas and Luſcinus were up i Arms; that ſe- 
venteer Towns refoly'd do: riſe with Coleas, and with Luſcinus, theſe ſtrong Cities, Cardo and 
Bardo, beſides all rhe Sea'Coaſt, who, having not yet declar'd themſelves, weve reſold ro fecond 
theiv Noighbonrs motions. When this Letter was read by A. Sergius the Prztor, whoſe jurif- 
di@ion lay between the Citizens and Foreigners, the Senate decreed, that, after the Afem- 
bly for Prators. was over, that Prztor who happen'd to have Spar for his Province, ſhould 
make report tothe Senate as ſoon as poſſible concerning the War in Spary. 

About the fame time the Confuls came to Rowe, who, holding @ Senate in the Temple of 
Bellona, and deſiring to triwmph for their ſucceſsful Atchievements in the War, has this re- 
queſt reed upon ther by C. Atimns Labes, and C. Urſanins, Tribune of the people, 
That they might treat tonclnng a. triumph ſeparately, for they world nos endure that ſuch a thing 
fhonld be propoſed m common, leſt their honour ſhoma be equal,where their mevit was diſproportionate. 
Aid when AMinwons ſaid, that Italy was the joint Province of them both, where he and his (bl- 
legue did every thing by common conſent and aoreement ;, to which Cornelis added, That the Hoii 
who came over the PO againſt them, to aſſiſt the gnfabrians and rhe Cxnomans, were by his Col. 

we, Who waſted all their Villages and Country, turn'd back ts defend their own Territories ; the 

ribanes reply'd, That Cornelius, they confeſſed, had done ſuch mighty things in the War, that 
they comtd no more doubt that he ought to triumph, than that they ought to pay die honours to the 
immortal Gods ; but yet that neither he nor any body elſe was ſo powerful, either in thetr favour, or 
his own abilities, as that when he had obtain'd a triumph for himſelf, he ſhow!d impndently grant the 
fame honony to his Collegue npon a bare requeſd. That Q_ Minucius had been engaged in ſome light 
Skirmi ſhes, ſcarce worth the mentioning, in Liguria z and had loſt a great many Sculghers in Gaul, 
And then they named two Tribunes of the Souldrers, T. Invenicius, and Cneus, Labeo's Brother ; 
who, in an unfortunate Battle, with many other ſtout men, both of their own Country and Allies, 
were flain: [ſaying] That ſome few Towns were indeed ſwrender'd, but that war only for 2 
blind and a colour at that preſent junttnre, there being no caution given along with them. Theſe 
Debates between the Confals and the Trtbunes laſted two days, till the Conſuts, overcome 
by the perſeverance of the Tribunes, propoſed their buſineſs ſeparately one after the 

her 


Caens Cornelius had a triumph decreed him by general conſent, the Placentines 8nd Cremo- 
neſes conferring their favour alſo upon him, and giving him thanks, whilſt they remember'd, 
that they were freed from a fiege by his aſſiſtance, and many of them, that were with the Enemy, 
redeemed from ſlavery. Q. Minucius,. when he had hardly begun to propoſe his triumphing, 
ſeeing all. the Senate againit him, faid, He would triwmph in the Alban Mount , nor only ac- 
cording to the priviledge of a Conſular General, but by the example of many brave men. Cn. Cor- 
nelins triamph'd over the /nſubrians and Cenomans whillt he was yet in his Office, Art which 
time he carried along with him many military Enfigns, and a great quantity of Gallick 
ſpoils, in Waggons that he had taken, through [the ſtreets. ] Many noble Gamls were led be- 
fore hisChariot, among whom ſome ſay, Amicar, General of the Carthaginians, was one. 
But thar which cauſed the Placentines and Cremoneſes to gaze ſo much upon him, was the 
crowd of Husbandmen, with Caps on, that follow'd his Chariot. He brought in this tri- 
umph along with him two hundred thirty feven thouſand five hundred Ounces of braſs mo- 
ney, and of Silver, with the PiCture of a Chariot ſtamped upon it, feventy nine thouſand 
two hundred. He alſo gave bis Souldiers, Centurions and Horſemen each man as much as 
his Coltegue had given them. | 

Afrer this triumph the Conſular Aſſembly was held; in which E. Furins Purpures, and 
eM. Clandins Marcellus, were created Conſuls. The next the Prztors were made ; ©. Fabins 
Buteo, Tib. Sempromins Longs, Q. Minncins Thermus, Mamus Acilins Glabrio, L, Apuſtins 
Fullo, and C. Lelizvs, At the Jatter end of that year there camea Letter from T. Quintias, 
That he had fonogbr with Philip a pirch'd Battle in Theſſaly ; tn which the Enemies Army was routed 
and pmt to flight, This Letter was firſt read in the Senate by Sergrins the Prztor, and after- 
ward by conſent of the Senate, in a publick Aſſembly of the People. With that there was 


a ſopplication order*d ro continue for five days, upon the account of their ſucceſs in the 
War : 
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War: and iu a ſhort time after Emballaders came both from T, Qin and the King. The 
Xacedoneans were carried out of the City into The Yi4a publica [A publick place in the Comps | 
« Hertixs)] where they were fplendidly entertain'd ; and at the Temple of Bellona there | | 
was a Senate beld. There was not much faid, before the e Hacedonians declar'd, that their | 
| King would do whatever the Senate thought fitting. Thereupon there were ten Embaſſadors 
pitch'd upon (according to ancient cuttom) by whoſe advice L. Quintizs the General was 
to propole terms of Peace to Fhybp, it being added as a Proviſo in that Decree,that P; Smtpicins 
and P. Yilbzs ſhould be two of them, who had, when they were Conſuls, been Governours 
of the Province of Macedonia.' - At that thme:the Gfſaves requeſted that the number of theic 
Colony might be increaſed, and a thouſand were accordingly order?'d to be added to them : 
provided, that there ſhauld be never « man amengſt them who bad been an Enemy after M. Corne- 
livs and T. Sempronius were ( a»ſuls.. | | 
The Remax Games or Playes were that year not only ſet forth in the Circus and the Thea- XXVI. 
tres, by the Curule ZX6iles, P, Cornelius Scipio, and Cr, Manlius Vulſo, more magnificently 
than ever, but were alſo beheld with more joy by the people, upon the ſcore of their ſucceſs 
in the War; and whereas thoſe were all acted over three times, the Phebeian ſports were 
ſeven times repeated ; being made by Acilius Glabrio, and (. Lelius, Out of the ſilver paid 
for mul&s, there were three brazen Enligns made, that were conſecrated to Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera. Now at the beginning of the Conſulſhip of Z. Faris, and M. Claudius eHarcellus, U. C. 
when they came to treat concerning the ſeyeral Provinces, and the Senate decreed, that 554-. 
they ſbould both of them have Ycaly as their joint Province, they deſired, that they might 
have e Hacedonia too, Marcellus, who was the more deſirous of the two to have that Pro- 
vince, by ſaying, that the Peace | made with the Macedonians] wonld prove a Cheat, and was 
' nothing but a pretence;, for that the King, if the' «Army' were once carried thence, wauld renew 
the War, had ſtagger'd the Senate in their opinions, And perhaps the Conſuls had carried 
i, if Q. Marcins Rex, and C. Atinins Labeo, Tribunes of the People, had not ſaid-they'd | 
-jnterpole : unleſs tt ey themſelves had firlt propoſed to the people, whether they were for ha- i 
. ving peace with Philip. That propoſal was firſt made to the Commons in the Capitol, where q 
all the thirty five Tribes conſented toit. And that they might the more generally rejoice 
at the eſtabliſhing of a Peace in acedonia, there was ſad news brought out of Spain, and a 
Letter pnbliſh'd, That C. Sempronius Tuditanus the Pro-Conſul was defeated in a Battle in 
the hither Spain, where his Army was romted and put to flight, many famous men falling in the field : 
and that Tuditanus, who was carried out of the fight with a grievous wound, not latig after expired. | | 1 
To both the Conſuls the Senate therefore decreed the Province of /taly with the fame Legi- iq 
ons that the former Conſuls had, and that they ſhould raife four new Legionsz two to be 1 
ſent whither the Senate thought good, and the other two to go along with T. Quintius Fla- 
minixs, who was to rule his Province with the ſame Army, being continued in Commiſſion 
by a Decree the year before. Then the Pretors choſe their Provinces, L. Apuſtins Fullo 
bad the City juriſdiftion, Manns Acilins Glabrio, that between the Citizens and Foreigners, 
Q Fabins Buteo the further Spawn, Q. Mnnucins Thermus the hither, C, Lelives Sicily, and Teb. * 
Sempronius Longus Sardinia, It was alſo decreed, that the Conſuls ſhould give ©. Fabius 
Buteo, and Q. Minucius, who happen'd to have the Spaizs for their Provinces, each of them 
a Legion, our of thoſe four that they had raiſed, which they thought fit; with fonr thou- 
ſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe of the Allies and Latines. All which were order'd to 
20 into thoſe Provinces as ſoon as poſſible. The War brake out in-Spain five years after the L 
Punick War, and all commotions there had been once made an end of. | I 1 
But before theſe Pretors went to the War (which was almoſt a new one, ſeeing the Spa- KXVIE. | 
iards then firſt crook up Arms on their own heads, without any Punick Army or General) 
or that the Conſuls ſtirr'd from the City, they were order'd, as it is the cuſtom; to take 
ſome care of the Prodigies which were related. LL. Falins Sequeſiris going into the Country 
of the Sabines, was, he and his Horſe too, ſtruck dead with a Thunderbolt, The Temple 
of Feronia in (apenas was burnt with Lightning; at the Temple of e/onera the Heads 
of two Spears were on fire; and a Wolf, that came in at the Gate called Porta Eſguiline, 
the moſt popnlous part of all the City, when he was come down into the Forum, had eſca- 
.ped almoſt natouched out of the Yicus T uſcus [| the Tyſcan-Street }J and Equimelium, 
through the Gate call'd Porta Capena. Theſe Prodigies were atoned for with the greater 
ſort of Sacrifices, | | 
At the ſame time Cr. Cornelint Lentulus, who had been Governour of the hither Spain be- XXVIIF, 
fore Sempronius Tuditansshaving enter'd the City Ovant [5 e. with a leſler ſort of triumph] 
by order of Senate, carried before him fifteen hundred and fifteen pound of gold, twenty 
thouſand pound of Silver, with thirty four thouſand five hundred and fifty pound of coined 
ſilver Deniers. L. Stertiniws, though he did not ſo much as attempt to triumph, brought 
into the Treaſury, out of the farther Spain, fifty thouſand pound of filver ; and out of the 
ſpoils made two Arches in the Beaſt-Market, before the Temple of Fortune, and of the God- 
deſs calld Adearer Maruta, and one in the Circus maximus, great Cirque 0r ring, ſetting golden 
Enſigns upon the top of each of them, ' 12 2 0 > 
Theſe things paſt in the Winter. Q5ntizs at that time Winter'd in Athens, of - wr XXIX- 
| ceing 
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ſeeing the Allies demanded many things, the: Beorsans defir*d, and obtain'd their requeſt, 
that thoſe who were of their I ation, and in Philips ſervice, might be reſtored to their own Country. 
That they eaſily gained of &uirtizs, not that he thought them worthy of ſuch a kindnets, 
but becauſe now that Arntiochus was grown ſuſpicious, he ought to make all the intereſt he 
could in the ſeveral Cities for the Roman ſide. But when the Captives were return'd, it ſoon 
appear*d, how little the Beotians were obliged by it. ' For they-not only ſent Meſſengers to 
Philip, to give him thanks for the reſtitution of their men,-as if he and not Cumin, or 
the Romans, had deliver*d them ; but likewiſe in the next publick Aſſembly that they bad, 
they made one _— Captain General of all Beotsa, for no other treaſon, than that he 
had been Colonel of thoſe Beorians that fought under Philip ;, paſſing Zenxippus, Piſiſtratus 
and others, who had been promoters of an Alliance with the Romans, . ' That theſe men 
not only took very ill at preſent, but were afraid alſo for the time to come, when they ſaw 
ſuch things done even now whilſt the Reman Army ſate juſt at their Gates; what would be- 
come of them, when the Romans were gone «to Italy z if Philip were ſo near, to aſſiſt bis At. 
lies, and plague all others of a contrary party. | 
Whierefore whilſt they had the Roman Arms ſo near them, they reſolv'd to take off Bra- 
chyllas the chief of all the Kings Faftion. And having taken a convenient opportunity for 
it, as he came home again drunk from a publick Feaſt, attended by a parcel of effeminate 
Fellows, who for mirth ſake had been at the ſame place, he was ſet upon by ſix men ia 
Arms (of which three were of /talian Extraft, and three Aroliam) and killd. His 
Company ran away, and upon an outcry which they made there was a great tumult all over 
the City, of people running up and down with lights in their hands, But the Murderers 
eſcaped at the next Gate. At break of day there was a full Aſſembly fummon'd by the 


' Cryer into the Theatre, as though ſome diſcovery had been made who were the Aſſaſſinates, 


Bot it was openly declared there, that he was kill'd by his own Company, and thoſe obſcene 
Fellows'that were about-him: though in their minds they deſign'd to make Zeuxippus Au- 
thor of the murder, Notwithſtanding ar preſent they thought fit to get them laid hold on 
that had been with him, and examine them firſt. Who whilſt they were upon their Tryal, 
Zeuxippus coming into the Aſſembly with the ſame intention to purge himſelf of that im- 


 putation, ſaid, they were mightily in the wrong who thought that ſuch effeminate Fellows could be 
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uilty of ſo barbarous a murder. And having argued very much to that purpoſe, he made 
ome-people believe, that if he had been guilty he never would have expoſed himſelf to the 
Mobile; nor have mention'd any marder when no body provoked him to it : though others 
did/not doubt, but'that by offering himſelf ſo freely, and impudently ſpeaking of ir firſt, 
he had'a-mind to obviate-the ſuſpition of his being guilty. The innocent Wretches, who 
not long &fter were tortur'd, knowing how all the people ſtood affetted, made uſe of their 
ſentiments for a diſcovery; and named Zeuxippue and Pifiiratus, withont giving any reaſon, 
why they'ſhould be thought to know any thing of it. Yet Zexxippue fled with one Strate- 
das in the night time to T aragra, ſtanding in fear more of his own Conſcience, than the 
information of ſuch men as knew nothing of the matter. P3ſiſtratus deſpiſing the Evidence, 
ſtaid at Thebes. Zenxippui bad a Servant who was his confident and inſtrument ia all the 
whole affair, who Piſitratus ſo much fear'd would turn Informer, that by his very fear he 
made him ſo. He ſent a Letter to Zeuxrppas, to take off his Servant, who was conſcious of their 
crimes : for he did not think him ſo fit to keep counſel, as he was to do the buſineſs. Now he that 
carried this Letter was order'd to deliver it as ſoon as poſlible to Zeuxzppus; but he, becauſe 
he could not readily come to ſpeech with Zeaxippxs, deliver*d it to that very Servant, whom 
he believed to be of all others the moſt faithful ro his Maſter, telling him, # came from Pi- 
ſiſtratus, concerning a thing that mightily concern'd Zeuxippus. The Servant being ſmitten 
in Conſcience ſaid he would deliver it preſently, but open'd it, and having read it over ran 
ina fright to Thebes, Whereupon Zeuxippus being concern'd at his mans running away in 
that manner, went to ethers, as a place more ſecure for a perſon in baniſhment. Piſiftra- 
_ ar put upon the Rack, and to ſome torment, whereby he was puniſh'd for his 
aulr. 
That murder incenſed all the Thebans and Beotians into an execrable hatred of the Xo- 
mans, That Zeuxippus, one of the chief Men in their Nation, ſhould be guilty of ſuch an aftion. 
Bur they had neither ſtrength nor a General fit to renew the War. Wherefere (which was 
next to making War) they turn'd Robbers, and fell upon ſome Soldiers, that were their 
Gueſts, and other that were ſtraggling about their Winter Quarters upon ſeveral occaſions ; 
laying ambuſcades upon the Roads at ſuch and ſuch cunning places with which they were 
well acquainted, whilſt ſome part alſo were carryed into Inns that were left empty on pur- 
poſe and there made away with. At laſt they did thoſe kind of things not out of hatred on- 
ly, but for the Iucre of booty alſo ; becauſe moſt of the Soldiers that had Money in their 
pockets were by permiſſion of their Officers wandring to and fro where they ſaw good [or 
had a Furlow to go where they pleas'd.] But when at firſt ſome few,, and then more ſtill 
were daily miſſing, all Bea began to get an ill name, and the Soldiers were more afraid to 
go out of their Camp than they would have been in an Enemies Country. Thereupon Qu:- 


tis ſent Embaſſadors over all the Cities to inquire into.their Robberies, who found many 
Foot- 
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Foot-Soldiers about the Fenn near Cope, where They took up ſeveral dead Bodies out of the | 
Mud and Marſhes, that had ftones or other things ried to them ro make them by the weight | | 
thereof ſink to the bottom. Many exploits were found to have been done at Acrephis and | 
Coronea. Wich that Quins firit order*d the offenders to be deliver'd up into his/hands ; 

and for five bundred Souldiers (fo many were made away with) that the Beotrans ſhould 
pay as many Talents. But they refuſing to do either one or the other, and excuſing their | | 
Cities with words only, to wit, that there was nothing done by publick conſent , he ſent Em- | l! 


baſladors to e-frhens, and into <Achaia, £0 declare before his Allies, that be was about to per- f 
ſecute the Beeotians with @ juſt and 4 pions War : and having order'd P. Claudins to go with | | | 
part of the Forces to Acrepiia, he with the other part beſet Coronea; the Country being | 
firit ravaged by the two Armies that went from Elatia two ſeveral wayes. The Beotians | 
being nughtily diſhearten'd at this misfortune, when they had fild all places with terrour | 
and confulion, ſent Embaſſadors {ro him :J who were kept ſo long without the Camp, till | 
the Acheans and eAthenians allo came thirher, Now the eAche2ans bad more authority in | 
their requeſts, and reſoly*d, if they could not have obtain'd a Peace for the Bwotians, to | 
afliſt them in the War. By help of the Acheans therefore the Beotians had the liberty to | 
go and talk with the Romans, who, having order'd them to deliver up the Criminals, and | 
pay thirty Talents for a Fine, gramed them a Peace; and ſo retreated from the Siege. : [ 
A few dayes after there came ten Embaſſadors from Rome, who by common conſent XXAl!. ! | 
granted Philip a Peace upon theſe terms following; That all the Greek Cities, whether in "H 
Europe or Alia, ſhould enjoy their liberty and their own Laws. That look, which of them had | 
been under the juriſdiftion of Philip, he ſhould draw all his Forces out of them ; out of thoſe that | | 
were in Aſia, as Euromus, Pedaſa, Bargyllz, Jaſſus, Mycina, Abydus, Thaſſus and Perin- j 
thus : for they would have them aiſo to be free. Concerning the liberty of the Cians, that Quintius | 
ſhould write to Pruſias, King of Bithynia, what the Senate and the ten Embaſſadours would have | 
done. That Philip ſhonld re$tore their Captives and Fugitives to the Romans, and deliver up all 
bis Ships of War : yea and one Royal Ship alſo of an almoSt unweildy bioneſs, which was rowed with 
ſixteen Banks of Oars. That he ſhould not have above five hundred armed men, nor ſo much as 
one Elephant. That he ſhould not make any War beyond the Confines of Macedonia, without the 
Senetes conſent. That he ſhould give to the Roman People a thouſand Talents; the one half in 
baud, and the other half by ſeveral payments within ten years then next enſuing. - Valerins Antias 
ſayes, that he was to pay a Tribute of four thouſand pounds of ſilver for ten years, and in 
-hand thirty four thouſand two hundred and twenty pounds, The ſame Author fayes, it was 
moreover put asa particular and expreſs Proviſo in theſe Articles , . That he ſhonld not wage 1 
War with Eumenes Attalus's Sov, who was then newly come to the Crown. In confirma- | 
tion of all this there were Hoſtages taken, among whom was Demetrius Philips Son. I alerins j 
Antias ſayes farther, That Attalus , though abſent , had the Iſland Fgina, and Elephants pre- 1 
ſented to him, the Rhodians Stratonicea in Caria,with other Cities that had been in Philips hands : = 
and that the Athenians had Parus, Imbrus, Delus and Scyrus ſurrender'd to them. 2 | [ 
Now though all the Citics of Greece approved of this Peace, yet the cArolians above all XXXIIF, i 
others were privately diſcontented at the Decree of the ten Embaſſadors, and ſaid, That | | 
they tn what they did had only made a vain pretence of liberty. For why muſt ſome Cities be deliver'd =. 
vp to the Romans without being named ? and others be named, which yet without being deliver d up 1 
were order'd to be free ? unleſs they would bave thoſe in Alia to be free, which are by the very dz- 
ftunce of them more ſecure ; but thoſe in Greece not particularly taken notice of, as Corinth, Chal- i 
cis, Oreum, Eretria and Demetrias. Nor was their accuſation altogether vain. For there 1 
was ſome doubt made concerning Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias ; becauſe in the order of ! 
Senate, by which the ten Embaſſadors were tent from Rowe, the other Cities of Greece and 
Aſia were freed without all diſpute z but about theſe three Cities the Embaſſadors were bid 
to reſolve what they in their own Conſcience thought moſt conducive to the good of the 
Common wealth, Art this time there was King Antrochus 5 who, they did not doubt, would 
come over into Exrope as ſoon as ever his affairs were put into a poſture that he liked. Where- 
fore they had no mind that ſuch convenient Cities as thoſe ſhould lie open for him to take | 
foating in. From Elatia Quintins croſſed over to Anticyra with the ten Embaſſadors, and - | i 
thence to Corinth : where he held a Council of them and faid over and over, That Greece 
muſt be ſet at liberty, if they meant to rebate the Ftolians tongues, or ever deſired to ſee the 
Roman zame truly loved and valued by all men: and that, if they would believe him, he came 
over the Sea to delvwver Greece, not to transfer the Sovereign Power from Philip to himſelf. The 
reſt ſaid nothing againſt that, touching the liberty of the Cities z but that it was ſafer for 
them to remain ſome lutle time under the protection of the Roman Empire, than inſtead of Philip to 
have Antiochns for their Lord and Maſter. At length it was thus decreed ; That Corinth 
ſhould be reftored to the Achzans, and yet there ſhould [till be a Gariſon inthe Caſtle ;, that Chalcis 
and Demetrias ſhould be ret ain*d till their care concerning Antiochus was over. © 
The time appointed for the /thmian Games was now come; | which were always uſed XXXIV. 
to be very much frequented, not only by reaſon of the natural inclination the Nation hath 
ro that fort of ſhowes, in which-you may fee all kind of Exerciſes and Tryals, either of 
fl:ight, or ſtrength, or nintbleneſs; but likewiſe becanſe there was a general meeting of all 
Greece, 


- 
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Greece, which upon the ſcore of the places convenience, through two oppoſite Seas, at that 
time flock'd thither. Now therefore being all big with expeCtation, what condition Greece 
was like to be in, and what their Fortune wonld be, ſome did not only muſe in ſilence, bur 
ſpoke out alſo. The Romans fate together to ſee the ſhow : whilſt the Cryer, with a Trum- 


peter, as the cuſtom is, march'd forth into the midſt of the Space, where in a ſolemn form 


the Games are uſually Proclaimed, and having commanded ſilence, with his Trumpet pro. 
nounced theſe following words : The Senate and People of Rome, together with Quintius their 
General, bid all the Corinthians, Phocians, Locrians, and the Iſland Eubaea, with the Mag- 
netians, Theſſalians, Perrhzbians, Acbeans, ad Phthians (now that King Philip and the 
Macedonians were congquer'd.) be at liberty, and live without any Laws but their own, He 
reckon'd up all the Nations that had been under Phibp's juriſdiction : and at the hearing of the 
Cryers Voice there was more joy than the people could well contain. They could ſcarce 
believe they heard what was Proclaimed ; but ſtood in admiration one looking at the other, 
as if they had been in a Dream, As to what concern'd each ſingle man, they nor believing 
even their own Ears, enquir'd of thoſe that were next to them. Whereupon the Cryer 


was call'd back again (every one deſiring not only to hear but to ſee the Proclaimer of their 
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liberty) and order'd to pronounce the ſame words a ſecond time. By which means their 
joy being now grounded upon a ſure foundation, there was ſuch a ſhout, with ſuch-applauſe 
ſet up, and ſo often repeated, that it was very apparent, there is nothing which the World 
calls good, more grateful to the multitude, than liberty. After that the Games were hud- 
led over in haſt, ſo as that no mans mind or eyes were fix'd upon the Show : one tide of joy 
upon that ſingle account had ſo much over-whelmed the ſenſe of any other pleaſures, 

But when the Games were over, they almoſt all ran toward the Roman General : infomuch 
that whilſt the crowd ruſh'd in upon him, out of a defire to do him reverence, or kifs his 
hand, and threw Crowns with Ribbands to them toward him, - he was himſelf in danger. 
But he was thirty three years old, and therefore not only the vigour of his youth, but the 
joy that he conceiv'd from the ſignal glory which he had gain'd, ſupply'd him with ſtrength 
enongh. Nor was joy of all people extraordinary at the preſent only, but they recald and 
continu'd it for many dayes by grateful thoughts and Speeches : That there was a Nation in 
the World, which waged War at their own charge, and with the hazard of their own Lives, to ſet 
others at liberty. Nor did they do ſo to ſuch as border'd upon their Confines, their next Neighbours, 
or Countries that were upon the Continent with them, but croſs'd the Seas ;, leſt there ſhonld be any 
Government in the World that were not juſt, and that natural, moral and civil right might every 
where get the upper hand, That by the ſingle Voice of a Cryer all the Cities of Greece and Alia 
were ſs at liberty. Which to hope for was an argument of a bold Spirit ;, but to effeft a demonſtration 
of great (ourage and Fortune. 

After this Qwintins and the ten Embaſſadours gave Audience to the Embaſſies of the ſeve- 
ral Kings, Nations and Cities. But firſt of all King Aztiochus's Embaſſadors were call'd in; 
who having ſaid much what the ſame that had been ſaid at Rome, that is, made a fair and 
ſpecious pretence without any reality, receiv'd now no perplex'd Anſwer, as they had done 
before, when Phz/ip being ſecure and potent, things were in a doubtful condition, but were 
plainly told, That their King muFt march out of all thoſe Cittes in Alia, that had belong'd either to 
Philip or Ptolomy ; nor medale with any that were free, or Greek Towns. But above all, that 
he muſt not either come over into Europe himſelf, or ſend his Forces over, Having diſmiſs'd the 
Kings Embaſſadors, they began to call a Convention of the ſeveral Nations and Cities. 
Which was done fo much the ſooner, for that the Decrees of the Ten Embaſſadors particularly 
mention'd, the ſeveral Cities concern'd. To the Oreſtians (which are a people of Macedonia) 
for that they firſt revolted from the King, were reſtored their own Laws. The Aagneſians alfo, 
the Perrbebians and the Dolops were declared to be free. To the Theſſal:ans, beſides the li- 
berty that was granted to them, the Phthians, Acheans were likewiſe put in ſubjeCtion, fave 
only Thebes and Phalſalus, two Towns in that Region, But they referr?d the eArobans (who 
deſir'd that Pharſaius and Lexcas might be reſtored to them according to their League) to the 


Senate at Rome, They granted leave to the Phociars and Locrians to act jointly as before, 


by virtue of a Decree: and the Acheans bad Cormth, Triphylia and Heraa, (which is alſo 


o City of Peloponneſus) reſtored to them again. The ten Embaſſadors gave Orem and Ere- 


XXXVII 


iriato King Eumenes, Son of Attalus : but Quintius being againſt it, the matter was referred 
tothe Senate, who gave their liberty to thoſe Cities, and to Caryſ#us beſides. Lycus and 
Parthen were given to Plenrathus, which are two Cities of llyrium formerly under Php - 
__— being order'd to keep thoſe Caſtles that in the time of the War he had taken 
rom Philp. 

The Carentiod being diſmiſſed, the ten Embaſſadors, when they had divided their Pro- 
vinces among themſe]ves, went each of them ſeveral wayes to ſet the Cities at liberty : P. 
Lentulus to Bargylle, L. Stertinius to HepheFtia, Thaſis and the Cities of Thrace ; P. YVullius 
and L. Terentins to King Antiochus, and Cn. Cornelius to King Philip, Whom when he had 
injoined to ſome other things of leſs moment, he ask'd him, Wherber he could admit of ad- 
vice, that was not only profitable but for bis ſecurity alſo ? To which when the King reply'd, 


that he would not only take it, but thank him too, if he ſaid any thing that might be for bs advan- 
| race ; 
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rage; he perſwaded him very earneſtly, chat ſince he bad obtain'd a Peace, he would. ſend Em- 
baſſadors to Rome, to deſire an Alliance and a Friendſhip with the Senate; leſt if Antiochus 
ſhould ftir one way or other, he might ſeem to have waited for, and catch'd at an opportunity 10 
make War. Philip was met at Tempe in Theſſalia;, where he made an Anſwer, that he would 
prelcntly ſend Embaſladors; and thereupon Cornelins came to Thermopyle,where a full Aſſem- 
bly of all Greece (called the Pylaicum) is uſually on ſet dayes held. There he admoniſh'd 
the «tolians more than any others, that they would continue {aithſul and conſt ant in their 
frienaſbip ro theRomans. Upon which ſome of the </Etolian Nobility complain'd, that the 
Romans did nor ſhew the ſame affettion to their Nation ſince the Viftory, as they had done in the 
War : whilſt others more vehemently accuſed and upbraided him, ſaying, That it was not 
only impoſſible for the Romans to have conquer'd Philip without the ZEtolians to aſſiſt them, but they 
could not ſo much as have come into Greece without them, To which the Roman forbore to An- 
ſwer, leſt the matter ſhould have proceeded to a quarrel, and only ſaid, they would be ſure to 
have all the juſtice imaginable done them, if they ſent Embaſſaders ro Rome, Whereupon by 
his advice they pitch'd upon Embaſſadors: and thus was the War with Philip made an 
end of. 

Whilſt theſe things paſt in Greese, Macedoma and Aſia, a Conſpiracy of the Servants xxxym 
had like to have put Erruria into a Warlike poſture. But eManins Acilias the Pretor (who 
had the juriſdiction between Citizens and Foreigners) being ſent to inquire into, and ſup- 
preſs ir, with one of the two City Legions, overcame ſome of them that were gather'd to 
an head, in open fight (of which many were ſlain, and many taken) but drubbing others 
who were the chief Conſpirators, hang'd them up upon Croſſes ; reſtoring the reſt to their 
former Maſters. The Conſuls went inco their Provinces. But when e Harcellus was juſt got 
into the Confines of the Bois, and ſince his Sonldiers were now quite tired with marching a 
whole day together, was Encamping upon a certain Bank, Coro/amus King of the Boss, tet 
upon him with a great Army, and kilPd to the number of three thouſand men. In that tu- 
multuary Battle there fell ſome very eminent perſons; among whom were the PrefeCts of 
the Allies, T. Sempronius Gracchus, MM. Funius Sullanus, and two Tribunes of the Souldiers 
of the ſecond Legion, A. Ogulnius and P. Claudius, Notwithſtanding the Romans made all 
the haſt they could to finiſh the Fortifications of their Camp, and kept it, ſo that the Enemy, 
though they had been ſucceſsful in the late fight, attempted it to no purpoſe. After that 
for ſome dayes together, Marcellus kept in the ſame Poſt , till he had cured his wounded 
men, and recover'd his Souldiers Courage from the fright they had been put into. There- 
upon the ZBozz being a Nation that cannot endure to ſtay long in a place, got away into their 
Forts and Villages: and Aarce/lxs immediately paſſing the Po, march'd into the Territories 
of Comum, where the Inſubrians, who had perſwaded the Comans to take up Arms, were 
then Encamped. The Legions join'd Battle upon the rode : in_which the Enemy at firſt 
cbarged up ſo briskly, that they made the Anteſignani [thoſe Souldiers that were before 
the Enſigns] give way. Which when e Harcellus perceived, he fearing leſt if they were 
once removed they might be abſolutely routed, oppoſed the Marſian Regiment, and ſent 
all the Troops of Latine Horſe out to meet the Foe. By whoſe firſt and ſecond effort the 
violence of the Enemy was ſo far rebated, that the reſt of the Roman Army being thereby 
encourag'd, firſt ſtood their ground, and then fell fiercely on. Nor could the Gauls any 
longer endure the ſhock, but turn'd their backs and ran away as hard as they could drive. 
Valerius «Antias tells us, that in that fight there were above forty thouſand men ſlain ; fonr bun- 
dred and ſeven military Enſigns taken, with four hundred thirty two Waggons, and a great many 
gold Chains, one of which being of a great weight, Claudius fayes, was laid up as an offering mm 
the Temple of Jupiter 5n the Capitol. The Gallick Camp was that day taken and rifled ; and 
ſo was Comum within a few dayes after, After that twenty eight Caſtles revolted to the 
Conſul. But this alſo is a doubt among Writers, whether the Conſul led his Army firſt in- 
ro the Country of the Bozs, or the /nſubrians, to obliterate the memory of an unfortunate, 
with a ſucceſsful Battle; or whether the Victory gain'd at Comum were diſparaged by the 
defeat which he receiv'd among the Bors. | | 

About the time that theſe things were tranſaCted with ſuch variety of Fortune, L. Furius >0040)0 
Purprreo, the other Conſul, came through Umbria into the Boian Dominions. Where when : 
he was got near to a Caſtle called Matilum,fearing leſt he might be hedg'd in by the Bois and 
Ligurians together, he marched back the ſame way that he came, till by a long Circuit a- 
bout (through an open, Champaign Country, which was for that reafon the more ſecure) 
he met with his Collegue ; who joining his Forces with him, they firſt of all ravaged all the 
Boian Territories as far as the Town called Felſina, But that City, the other Caſtles, and 
molt of the Bois, except the youth, which were in Arms upon a very great occaſion (and 
then were retired into the pathleſs Woods) came and ſubmitted to them. Then they led 
their Army into Ligurie, whether the Bois, ſuppoſing that they might ſurpriſe the Romans 
(who were negligent in their marching) becauſe they themſelves ſeemed to be at a great 
diſtance from them, follow'd through by wayes. But not over-taking them, they preſently 
croſſed the Po in Boats, and having pillaged the Zeyzans and the Libyans, as they return'd 
þack again, in the very Confines of Liguria, Jaden with the ſpoil of the Country, they light 
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upon the Rowan Army. With thar they engaged more ſuddenly and ſharply than if they haq' 
come prepared to fight at a time and place appointed for it. There it appear'd, what force 

ſion had to inſtigate mens minds. For the Romans were fo much more deſirous of ſlangh- 
cer than of Victory , that they ſcarce left the Enemy a. Meſſenger to carry the news of 
their defeat. For that aCtion upon the receit of the Conſuls Letters at Rome, there was a 
Supplication order'd for three dayes together. Soon after Marcellus came to Rowe, and 
had a triumph granted him by general conſent of the Senate : ſo that he triump'd in the 
time of his Office over the Jnſubrians and Comians. 'But he left the hopes of a triumph upon 
the ſcore of the Bozz to his Collegue z for that though he himſelf had been unfortunate in 
a Battle againſt that people, his Partner had met with: better ſucceſs. Many ſpoils were 
brought along in the Enemies Waggons that he had taken, with many military Enſrgas, 
three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of braſs money, and of ſilver ſtamped with a 
Chariot,- two hundred thirty four thouſand pound. Out of which he gave to each Foot- 
Souldier eight hundred Aſſes, and three . times as much to every Horſeman and Cen- 
EU10N, 

The ſame Year King Antiochyus, happening to Winter at Epheſus, endeavoured to reduce 
all rhe Cities of 4/ia to their old form of Government: for the reſt, he ſuppoſed, either be- 
cauſe they were ſituated in Champaigne Places, or that they had bur little confidence in the 
Walls, Arms, or Youth, would eaſily receive his Yoke. Smyrna and Lamfacus were then 
at Liberty ; and therefore there was ſome danger, leſt, if he ſhould wink at them, whom 
he fear'd, the other Cities in «£olus and Tonia wonld foltow the example of Smyrna, and thoſe 
in Helleſpont of Lamſacus. He therefore ſent from Epheſus to befiege Smyrna, and com- 
manded. that the Forces which were at ebydus, ſave only a ſmall guard that they ſhould 
leave there, ' ſhould Be drawn out to attack Lamſacus, Nor did he only terrifie them by 
force, but by his Embaſſadors alſo, ſpeaking kindly to them, and rebuking them for their 
reſhieſs and ſtubbornneſs, endeavoured to make them hope, That they ſhould ſhortly enjoy 
what they deſired ; and ſaid, That then it would be ſufficiently evident not only to them, but to 
all others, that they had gain'd their liberty of the King very fairly, and not by any ſubtilty or 
frrpriſe. To which they replyed, That Antiochus ought not either to wonder or be angry, if 
they could not well endure to have their hopes of liberty bifer'd After this, in the beginning of 
the Spring he ſetting ſail from Epheſus went to Hellzſponr, but fent his Land Forces over to 
e WMadytum, 'a City of Cher/oneſus, where he joyn'd his Sea and Land Army into one Body, 
And ſeeing that they had ſhut their Gates, he inveſted the Walts with Soldiers ; but as he 
was making his Works ready, and planting his Engines againft them, they ſurrendered, be- 
ing followed by all'the other Cities of Cherſoneſus, who through the fame principle of fear 
were induced to do the fame thing. Thence he went with all bis Land and Sea Forces toge- 
ther to Lyſimachia;, which when he found deſerted and almoſt all turn'd into heaps of rub- 
biſh (for the Thracians had taken, and ſack*d, and burnt it ſome few Years before) he was 
defirous to repair ſo noble a City that was ſo well ſituated. . Whereupon he began with all 
thecare imaginable, not only to rebuild the Walls and Houſes [that were down? but like- 
wiſe, partly to redeem the Lyſimachians that were in ſlavery, and partly to ſeek out and get 
together ſuch as were fled and ſcattered about Helleſpont and Cherſoxeſus; beſides that he ad- 
ded new Inhabitants alſo, through hopes of advantage which he propoſed tothem, and ufed 
all means he might to make it populous. And that he might remove their fear of the Thra- 


cians,he himſelf went with one half ofhis Land Forces to plunder the adjacent parts ofThrace, 


leaving the other half and all his Seamen to aſſiſt at the rebuilding of the City. 

At this time alſo C. (ornelius, who was ſent to decide the Controverſies between the two 
Kings, Arntiochus and Prolomy, refiged at Selymbria; and, of the ten Embaſſadors, P. Lenru- 
lu from Bargylls, with P. Villius and L, Terentins from Thaſſus came to Lyſimachia, where L, 
Cornelius likewiſe from Selymbria, and after a few days Antiochus too out of Thrace came 
and'met him. The firſt interview between him and the Embaſſadors, as theit invitation 
alſo afterward, was kind and hoſpitable. But when they began to talk of their buſineſs 
and the preſent ſtate of Aſia, their minds were exaſperated. The Romans faid, That all he 
had: done, fince he ſet ſail with hu Fleet fram Syria, was contrary to the Senates inclinations, and 
that they thought it reaſonable, he ſnould reſtore to Ptolamy all thoſe Cities, that had been ſubject 
tohim. Nor did they think, it tolerable that he ſhould have thoſe Cities neither, which, when they 
were in Philip's poſſeſſion, Antiochus had ſeized whilſt Philip was imployed in the War againſt the 
Romans ; that z5, that the Romans ſhould have taken ſo much pains, and undergone ſo many dan- 
Lers for ſo many Years together, and Antiochus have the reward of it, But though his coming 
«to Alia mizht be wicked at by the Romans, as not at all concerning them, yet now, when he was 
come with all his Sea and Land Forces ver into Europe, how far was he from declaring open War 
againft the Romans ? But he indeed, though he came into Italy it ſelf, would deny | that he had 
any ſuch deſign]. | 

To this the King replyed, and told them, He ſaw very well long before that time, that the 
Romans were very inquiſitive into the Aftions of King Antiochus ; but never conſidered, bow far 
they themſelves ought to go by Land and Sea : That Aſia did not at all belong to the People of Rome z 


nor ought they any more to inquire, what Antiochus didin Aſia, than Antiochus, what the Roman 
People 


—_— ______ 
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People did in Italy. As to Ptolomy, from whom they complained that he had taken ſuch and ſuch 
Cities, he not only was at preſent Ptolomy's Friend, but endeavoured alſo ſhortly to contratt an af- 
finity with him. Nor did he ſeek, for any ſpoils out of Ptolomy's broken Fortune, or was come with 
his Army into Europe, to oppoſe the Romans, but to recover the Cities in Cherſoneſus and Thrace. 
For he was the rightful Lord of them, it being originally the Kingdom of Lyſimachus : apon whoſe 
defeat all that had been his, and by the Law of Arms became Seleucus's, he thought belong'd to 
him. That, when his Anceſtors were taken up with looking aſter other things, Ptolomy firſt had 
poſſeſs d himſelf of ſome part of them, and then Philip »ſurp'd the reſt ;, as ſome of the neareſt parts 
of Thrace, which without doubt belonged to Lyſimachus. That he came to reduce thoſe places to their 
ancient condition ; and to rebuild Lyl\machia, which the Thracians had demoliſhed, that his Son 
Seleucus might make that the ſeat of his Kitigdom: | | 
When theſe diſputes had continued for ſome days, there was a report ſpread abroad, XLIII. 
without any known Author for it, concerning the Death of Prolomy, ſo that there was no 
end made of thoſe diſcourſes. For both ſides pretended that they heard ſo. Therevpon 
L. Cornelius, who was ſent Embaſſador to the two Kings, Arntiochus and Prolomy, deſired a 
convenient ſpace of time to go and ſpeak with Ptolomy ;, that he, before any diſturbance 
was made in the new poſſeſſion of that Kingdom , might come into <A&gype 3 whilſt Arn- 
tiochus thought that ©#gypr would be his, if he had then an opportunity. He therefore, 
having diſmiſs'd the Romans, and left his Son Selexcus with his Land-Forces to rebuild Lyſc- 
machia, according to his deſign, himſelf failed with all his Fleet to Epheſus , where having 
ſeat Embaſſadors to Qzinties, who ſhould pretend to treat with him concerning an Alliance, 
| he coaſted along by 4fia, and came into Zycia. But there though he knew that Prolomy 
| dwelt then at Patara, yet he omitted the deſign of failing into c&gypr, Notwithſtanding 
| he went toward Cyprus; but when he. was palt the Chelidonian Promontory was ſtaid for 
t ſome ſmall time, by a mutiny among his Seamen, in Pamphylia, near the River Eurymedon. 
From thence he was going to the head (as they call jt) of the River Sarus, but a mighty 
tempeſt aroſe and drowned both him and all his Fleet. Many of his Ships were caſt on 
Shore, and many others ſo ſwallow'd up by the Sea, that never a man eſcaped to the Land. 
A great number of men were loſt at that time, not only of Sailers, and private Souldiers, 
but even of his moſt eminent Friends. Wherefore having gather'd up the reliques of the 
wreck, ſeeing that he could not poſlibly get to Cyprus, he returned to Seleucia with a much 
leſs Army than he brought from home. There when he had order'd his Ships to be haled 
up into the Docks (for it was now Winter) he himſelf went on to winter at Antiochia. 
And in this poſture were the two Kings affairs. | 
That was the firſt year that ever there were Triumviri Epulones [z. e. Three Officers crea- YLIV; 
ted to take care of the facred Feaſts at the time of Sacrificing] made at Rome z whoſe - 
names were C. Licinius Lucellus, T. Romuleins (who propoſed the Law for their being crea- 
ted) and P. Porcius Leca, To theſe Triumviri alſo, as to the chiet Prieſts, was allow'd by 
the ſame Law the wearing of a white Gown guarded with Purple, called Toga pretexta, 
But the City Queſtors, Q. Fabius Labeo, and L. Aurelius , that year had a great conteſt 
with all the Prieſts in general. They had need of money, becauſe they were to pay the laſt 
payment of the money lent toward the carrying on of the War to thoſe private perſons 
[of whom it was borrow'd;] The Queſtors therefore demanded of the Augurs and Prieſts 
the arrears of contribution which in the time of the War they had not paid. Thereupon 
the Prieſts appealed to the Tribunes, but all in vain ; for the ſtipend or aid-money was ex- 
afted from them for all thoſe years that they had not paid it. The ſame Year two of the 
chief- Prieſts dy'd, and two more were put in their rooms, 24. Marcellus the Conſul in the 
place of ('*. Sempronius Tuditanus, who died, whilſt he was Prztor, in Spain, and L. Yalerius 
in the room of «77. Cornelius Cethegws, Q. Fabius Maximus alſo, the Augur, or Soothſayer 
died very young, before he had ſerved an Office in the State ; nor was there any Avgur 
that year put in his place. Then the.Conſular Aſſembly was held by 44. e Harcellus the 
Conſul, in which there were created Conſuls L. Yalerias Flaccus and 11. Porcins Cato, Aﬀter 
that they choſe the Prxtors, who were C. Fabricins Luſcmus , C. eAtinius Labco, Manlius 
Vulſo, Ap. Claudins Nero, P. £Manlius and P. Porcius Leca. The Curule ZXdiles, who were 
M. Fulvizs Nobitior, and (* Flaminius, diltributed ten hundred thouſand Buſhels of Wheat 
among the people at two Aſſes the Buſhel ; which Corn the S:c:lians had brought to Rome 
out. of reſpect to C. Flaminius himſelf, as well as to his Father. But Flaminins let his Col- 
legue partake with him in the peoples thanks for it. That year the Roman Games were not 
only magnificently ſet forth but perforn''d quite through thrice over. The ZXdiles of the 
people, Cn. Domitius e/AEnobarbus, and C. Scribonzus, chief Curio [7.e, Alderman] brought 
a good many Graziers to juſtice before the people; of whom there were three condemn'd : 
and out of their Fines they built a Temple to Faunus in an Ile [that was in the Tiber, ] 
The Plebeian Games were celebrated for two days, and there was a Feaſt upon the ſame 
account. z 
When L. Falerius Flaccus, and M. Porcius, the day that they enter'd upon their Office, XLy. * 
had propoſed to the Senate the diviſion of the ſeveral Provinces, the Senate thought fir, 
that ſince there was a War bro'g out in Spain only, for which reaſon of conſequence they ſhould waxt 
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both z {>rfitur Getieral, and u Confilar Army, the two Confuls ſhould either agree btrween them- 
ſebves concerning the titer Spain and Ttaly for their Provinces, or caſt Lots for them, He rhat 
hx#pper*d'ro have Sparn, ſhould carry ulong with him rwo Legions, five thouſand Alles of the Latine 

Nation, #nd five hurired Horſe, with rwenty long Ships. That the other Conſul fhoidd raiſe two 

Lepivirs, which were enough to keep the Province of Ganl in: awe, ſimce the Inſubrians and Boians 

Were fubth'd the year before. 'Cato Chatced to get Sparn, and Yalerins Ttaly: and then the Pre. 

tors choſe their Provinces. C. Fabricius Luſcinus had the City , C. eArimus Labeo the Fo- 
retgn juriſdiction, Or. Marlins Vulſo Sicily, Ap. Clantius Nero the farther Spain, P. Porcius 
Zxca Piſu (that he might be 'on 'thre back of the Lignrians) and P. Manlius was ſent as an 
efiftant to the'Canfel into the hither Spain. T. Quinrize, now That not only Antiochus and 
the e/Etolians, but Nabis alſo, Tyrant of Lacedemon, was fufpected, was continu'd in Com- 
miſſton a year longer , and to have two Legions. To which if there was any fupplemenc 
wanting, the Confols were'order*d to raiſe men, and ſend them into Macedoma. ep. Clan. 
atis 'the Praetor had leaveto Taife (beſides the Legions which he had. of Q. Fabius) two 
thoofand Foot'and two hundred freſh Horſe. And the like number of new Horfe 'and Foot 
was'printed ro P. Marlins for theſervice in the hither Spain, with the Legion that had been 
commitded by the Pretor e Ffirmicins. P, Porcius Ezca alſo had two thoufand Foot, and 
five hundred 'Horſe ont'of the Gallick Army, allotted him for the defence of Erruria about 
Pifa ; Sempronius Longus being continu'd in' Commiſſion at Sardinia. 

XLVI. The Provinces betng thus divided, the Conſuls before they went from the City, did fa- 
crifice pon the ſcore -of the Spring, by order of the chief Priefts : that being a thing 
which .4-Cornelivs Mammula the Prixtor had vow'd to do by the Sepates approbation, and 
The 'p:oples'conſent, and was done twenty -one years after it was vow'd, when'Cy. Servilms 
and P, Flaminis were Confuls. At the'ſatme time C. Claudins, Son of Appius [ſurnamed} 
Pilcher, was Choſen 'Augur in The place of Q. Fabius Maximus, who died the year before, 
and was then inaupnrated '[;. e. inſtalld,.] Now when all people were admiring, that the | 
War'raiſed'in Spaiz ſhould be negleed: 'chere was a'Letter brought from Q. Minucius, That 
he bail fought a'fucceſsfail pitch'd Battle, at a Town call'd Turba, with 'Budaces and Beſafides, 
the'Spaniſh Generals, in which he had ſlain twelve thouſand of the Enemies, taken Budares Priſoner, 
ant routed all the reſt. Which'Letter being read, they were in leſs fear of Spain, from 
whence 'they expected a mighty War, But all their cares, after the arrival 'of the ten 
Emibaſſadors, were irttploy'd upon King Anrochus. For they told them (after they had 
firſdptiven 'an account of 'the tranſations between them and Ph:{p, and upon what terms 
they had granted him a Peace) that there was no'lefs fear of a War to come'upon 'them'yer 
from Antiochus. That he was come over with a vaſt N avy,and agreat Land Army'imto Europe : 
wrd that nnleſs the vain hopes he had (which aroſe from a vainer rumour ) of invading Egypt di- 
verted him, all Greece would ſhortly bem a flame. Nor 'would the e/£tolians themſelves be at 
quiet, being not only by nature a reſtleſs ſort of people, but now alſo offended at'the -Ro- 
9mans'tov. That there was another miſchief likewiſe 'that ſtuck in the very Bowels of 

. Greece, *and that'was 2 abis, who was at preſent Tyrant of Lacedemor, and 'would 'be 
ſoon, if he might, ſole Lord of all Greece, being as covetous and as cruel as all the Tyrants 
thatever'were heard of, That if he were ſuffer'd to keep Argos as a Guard and 'a check 
upon Peloponneſus, when the Roman Armies were carried away into Italy, Greece'would 'be 
freed 'from Phil/ipto no purpoſe at all : for inſtead of a King, that lived a great way off, it 
would have a neighbouring Tyrant to be its Lord and Maſter. 

XLV1I, - When the'Senate heard'this, not only from grave Authors, but men that ſpoke of their 
own knowledge, whatever brought the King into'Syria, they thought fit-firſt'ro haſten the 
conſultation touching the Tyrant, And when they had a long time debated , whether 

' there 'was'yet reaſon enough, that T, Qnintius ſhould be appointed to mannage the matter, 
as'to Nabis of Lacedemon, they pave him liberty to do what he thought beſt for the Com. 
monwealths intereſt : becauſe they ſuppoſed it to be ſuch an affair, as whether baſten*d or delay'd, 
world not prove of any great moment to the main concern of Rome : but that they ought rather to 
obſerve, what Annibal and the Catthaginians were like to do, sf they ſhould have a War with 
Antiochas. Thoſe of the Faftion, contrary to Anmbal, wrote ſeveral Letters to the'great 
men of 'Rome , who were their particular Friend, to inform them 3 That there were Meſ- 
ſengers and Letters ſent from 'Annibal ro Antiochus, ard that Embaſſadours came privately to 
him from the King. That he, like ſome wild Beaſts, would never be tamed, ſo ſavage, and im- 
placable was that mans "mind. That he complain'd, the City [of Carthage) was enfeebled by 
ſloth, eaſe, and want of imployment, nor could be rowzed up | to their former aftivity] withour 
the claſhing of «Arms. The remembrance of the'former War, which was carried on 'as well 
as firſt raiſed by himalone, made all this'probable : not but that he had alſo exaſperated the 
ſpirits of a great many Noblemen too by what he had lately done. | 

XLV1II. The Judges of Carthage at that'time bore the Sovereign ſway, and that chiefly for this 
reaſon, becauſe they were perpetual. The Eſtate, Credit, and Life of every man was in 
their power ; and'he that had one of that rank, had alt of them againſt him : Nor was there 
any'accuſers wanting before thoſe angry Judges. But whilſt they exerciſed this their Ty- 


tznnical and. Arbitrary Power (for they did not uſe it Iike Citizens) Anibal being chofen 
Prztor, 
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Prztor, call'd the Queſtor ro him : though the Queltor valu'd nut the Summons, as being 
of the contrary Faction ;, beſides that, conſidering men were made Judges (the moſt pow- 
ccful Order of Citizens) that had been Queſtors, he was proud to think what a mighty Fellow 
he ſhould ſhortly be. But A-mbal taking it for an affront, ſent an Officer to ſeize the Queſtor, 
and bringing him into the publick Allembly, accuſed not him more than the whole Order 


of Judges, through whoſe Pride and Riches there was in effeft neither Laws nor Magiltrates: 


and obſerving that the people were pleaſed to hear him (for their Pride and Tyranny was 
grievous, even to the meaneſt of the Citizens) he immediately propoſed and carried a Law, 
That the Fudges ſhould be choſen every year ;, and that no man ſhould continue in that office two years 
rogether. But what good will he gain'd among the Commonalty by ſo doing, he loſt with 
great part of the Nobility. He likewiſe did another thing, which though it were for the 
publick good, procur'd him a great many Enemies. The publick Revenues were partly 
chrough negligence decay'd, and partly made a prey and a dividend to ſome of the great 
men and Magiltrates; beſides that the money which was to be paid every year to the Romans 
toward maintaining their Armies, was then lacking ; fo that private men were in danger of 
an heavy Tax. Annbal therefore having learnt what theRevenues were boti by Sea and Land, 
and upon xvhat occaſions they were laid out;together with how much of them the ordinary ex- 
pences of theCommon-wealth came to,and what they were cheated of in the publick accounts, 
he declar'd in the Aſſembly and mate his words good , That (if the remainder of the pub- 
lick ſtock were colleCQted, though: the Tax upor private perſons were remitted) the Commun- 
wealth would be rich enough to pay their tribute to the Romans. But then thoſe who bad lived 
for ſeveral years upon cheating the publick, as though their own goods had been raken 
from them, and not what they had ſtoln our of the Exchequer, extorted out of their hands, 
being incens'd and angry inſtigated the Romans (who had themſelves a mind to find ſome 
ground for a quarrel with him) againſt Anmbal. 

Wherefore though Scipio Afr:icanus were for a long time againſt ſuch proceedings, becauſe 
he thought it did not conſiſt with the dignity of the Roman People ro favour their animo- 
ſities and accuſations againſt Azrbai,or to interpoſle their publick authority between the Car- 
thaginian Factions; nor to be content to have conquer'd Aniba!, unleis, like Informers, 
they ſwore Calumnies againſt him, and call'd his honour in queſtion yet they at laſt ſo 
far prevailed as to get Emballadors ſent to Carthage : who before the Senate there might 
prove, that Annibal conſpired with King Antiochus abone raiſing of a War. There were three 
Embaſſadors ſent, whold names were C. Servilins, 1. Claudius Marcellus, and Q. Terentins 
Culleo ; who, when they came thither, by advice of Annibals Enemies, asking the reaſon of 
their Embaſly, bid them give out, that they came to decide the comroverſies between Mafiniſla, 
King of Numidia, and the Carthaginians. That report was puny believed ; but Anmbal 
knew well enough that he was the only man, whom the Romans aimed at z and that the 
Cartbaginians had a Peace granted them on no other account, but that they ſhould maintain 
an irreconcileable War againſt him, Wherefore he reſolved to give way both to the times 
and to Fortune; and having before-hand prepared all things for his eſcape, he came that 


day into the Forum, or Market-place, to avoid ſuſpition ; but aſſoon as it was dark, in a Law- 


yers habit, got out at the Gate with two men to attend him, that knew nothing of his 
deſign. | | | 

His Horſes being ready at the place appointed, he paſt in the night by a certain Region of 
the Yolan Territories, and the next day in the Morning came to his own Tower between 
Acholla and Thapſus, Therea Ship, prepared and furniſhed with Oars [for a Voyage] took 
him in; and fo eGmibal left frica, but pitied his Country more than himſelf. - That, day 
he arrived at the Iſle Cercina, Where finding in that Port certain Merchant Men with Wares 
on board of them, who came and ſaluted him at his landing, ſeeing they enquired what 
his buſineſs was that way, he bad his Men tell them, He was going Embaſſador to Tyre, But 
fearing leſt any of thoſe Ships, ſerting out in the Night, ſhould carry the News to Achola 
or Thapſus, that they had ſeen him at Cercia, he ordered a ſacrifice to be prepared, and the 
Maſters of the Ships with the Merchants to be invited [to the Feaſt; J as alſo, that his 
Men ſhould borrow all the ſails and fail-yards out of the ſeveral Ships, to make a Tent up- 
on the Shoar which might be ſhady (for then it was Midſummer) for them to ſuppin., As 
much as his affairs and' the time would ſuffer, the entertainment of that Day was prepared 
and fet out with all ſolemnity z and the Company drank till late in the Night. But Anmbal, 
as ſoon as he had an opportunity of getting away unknown to them that were in the Port, 
weighed Anchor. The reſt, who were aſleep, when they roſe the next Day ſtill fall of laſt 
Nights debauch (too late to do any good) ſpent ſome hours in placing their Oars in theic 
Ships, and fitting up their tackling. At Carthage alſo the rabble, that uſed to frequent Ar- 
»ibals Houſe, ran to the Porch thereof; and when they heard he did not appcar, came 
thronging into the Foram, and enquired after the Governour of their City, ſome of them 
ſaying, That he was fled (which was true,) and others, That the Romans had kd him, 
which they were more pleaſed at, thongh you might have ſeen ſeveral Faces there which 
look*d very differently like Men in the City that favour this or that Faction. Butat laſt the 
News came, That he was ſeen at Cercina. Pp 
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When the Roman Embaſladors had told the Senate [of Carthage | That the. Reman Senate 
were certified, not only that King Philip was formerly very much excited by Annibal ro make War 
upon the Romans, but that now alſo there were Letters and Meſſengers ſent from him to King An- 
tiochus ; and that he would never be quiet till he had ſet the whole World mn an uproar. Upon 
which account he ought not to ſcape unpum(hed, though the Carthaginians ſhould fatisfie the Re- 
man People, that nothing of all this was done either by their order, or publick, approbatiov. The 
Cartbaginians replyed, That they would do whatever the Romans thought firting, In the mean 
time Anibal arrived very ſafe at Tyre, where he was entertain'd by thoſe that built (ar. 
thage (5. e. the Tyrians or Phenicians] as in another native Country, being a perſon ſo re- 
nowned for all ſorts of honours,and, having ſtayed there ſome few Days,ſailed thence to 4z- - 
twoch, There, finding that the King was already gone away, he went to wait upon his Son, 
who was celebrating a ſolemn ſort of Games at Daphne z and having been kindly received 
by him, made no ſtop nor ſtay in his intended Voyage. At Epheſus he overtook the King, 
who yet was wavering in his mind, and unreſolved as touching the Roman War. Bur 
Armnibal's coming gave him no ſmall encouragement to proſecute that deſign ; beſides, that 
at the ſame time the eArolians alſo were revolted.from their alliance with the Romans ; for 
that the Senate referr*d their Embaſſadors (who came to demand Pharſalzs and Lencas with 
ſome other Cities according to their firſt League, to Quintive. 


DECADE IV. BOOK IY. 


The EerTtom ee. 


1, 2, &c. The Law call'd, Lex Oppia, which C. Oppius, Tribune of the People bad introduced, for the reſtraining of 
womens habits to ſuch and ſuch faſhions, was abrogated with the greateſt zeal #maginable : though Porcius Cato were 
againſt the aboliſhing of it. 8, 9, &c. He going into Spain quzeted all the hither Province of it by a War, which 

« be began at Emporia. . 22, &c. T. Quintius Flaminius wade an end of the War, that be had managed with ſucceſs 
againſt the Lacedzmonians and their Tyrant Nabis, giving them ſuch terms of Peace as be thought good, and free- 
ing Argos, which was in ſubjeftion to the Tyrant. 43. That was the firſt time, that the Senate ever was at Playes 
zn a place diſtinft from the people : for the procuring of which, Sex. Aus Pztus and C. Cornelius Cethegus the 
Cenſors interpoſed, to the great diſpleaſure of the people. 44+ Several Colonies were planted, 45. M. Porcius Cato's 
triumph over Spain. 46. Their proſperous atchievements in Spain are further deſcribed, with what ſucceſs they bad 
againſt the Bois and Inſubrian Gauls. $1. T. Quintius Flaminius, who had conquer'd Philip, King of Macedon, 
and Nabis, Tyrant of Lacedemon, and had freed all Greece, for his numerous and great exploits triumph'd three 
dayes together. $9. The Carthaginian Embaſſadors came and told | the Romans] that Annibal, who was fled to 
Antiochus was helping bim to raiſe a War. 60. Now Annibal had endeavourd by means of Arifton, a Tyrian, 
whom he ſent without Letters to Carthage, to make the Carthaginians renew the War. ' 


Midſt the concern that they had for great Wars, which either were not yet well end- 
ed, or juſt hung over them, there intervened a thing but very ſmall to ſpeak of, but 
ſuch as by the ſeveral Faftions grew up to a mighty Controverſie, 4. Fundanius and 

L. Valerius, Tribunes of the People, propoſed to the Commons the abrogating of the Op- 
pian Law. (. Oppius, a Tribune of the People had made it, when ©. Fabins, and 7, Sem- 
pronmns were Conſuls, in the very heat of the Punick War, [and it was] That no woman 
ſhould have more than half an Ounce of gold about her, nor wear any party-coloured Garment, nor 


ride ina ( hariot with two Horſes, either inthe City, or any other T own, or within a thouſand paces 


II. 


from it, unleſs it were upon the account of publick, and religious ſolemnities. M. and P, Funins 
Brutus, Tribunes of the People ſtood up in defence of this Law, and faid,- they would 
not have it abrogated. Beſides whom many of the Nobility alſo came forth to perſwade 
and diſlwade the people one way and the other. The Capitol was fill'd with a crowd of 
men that partly favour*d, and partly oppoſed it : nor could the Matrons be kept at home, 
either by authority, modeſty, or the Commands of their Husbands, but beſet all the 
ſtreets of the City, and the Avenues going into the Forum, deſiring the men as they came 
that way, that now the Common-wealth flouriſhed, and the private fortune of every man aaily in- 
creaſed, they would let the matrons alſo have their ancient Ornaments again. This concourſe of 
the Women was every day more and more. For they came likewiſe out of the ſeveral 
Towns and Burroughs : and were at1aſt ſo bold as to goand deſire the Conſuls, the Prztors 
and other Magiſtrates [to ſtand their Friends] though they could do no good with one 
of the Conſuls, A. Porcixs Cato, who for the Law which they would then have abrogared, 
made this Speech. | 

If every one of us, Romans, had reſolv'd to keep up majeſty and Prerogative of an Husband 
over his own Wife, we ſhould not have had all this trouble with the Women in general. But now our 


liberty being reſtrain'd at home by the Tyrant of our own Women, "tis intrenched and trampled upon 
here 
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here alſo in the Forum: and we, becauſe we could not endure them ſogly, are frighted at them all to- 
gether. Truly 1 thought « was a Fable and a feigned Htory, that ſuch a nnmber of Husbands were 
raken off by a Conſpiracy of Women in the Iſland of Lemnos. But indeed there ts the ſame danger 
to be fear 'd from any ſort of people, if you admit of Cabals, Councils and ſecret Conſults, Nov 
can 1 hardiy tell, whether the thing it ſelf be worſe or of worſe Example : the one of which concerns 
us Conſuls, and all other Magiſtrates, and the other you, Romans, more eſpecially. For you who 
are to vote, are to judge, whether that which 5s propofed to you be for the benefit of the Gommon-= 
wealth or no, Now this tumult of the Women, whether it aroſe of t ſelf, or by your advice, (M. 
Fuadanius, and L. Valerius) yer ſince it certainly. layes a blame upon the Magiſtracy, 1 cannot. 
rell whether it be more reflettive upon you Tribunes, or upon the Conſuls : upon you, if you now moved 
the Women to ſtir up trebunitial ſeditions ;, and upon us, if as herttofore of the people, ſo now by 
means of a ſeceſſion of the Women, we musSt have Laws impoſed upon us. Truly I came not without 
bluſhing juſt now through a great Troop of Women into the Forum : and if ] had not been reftrained 
by the reſpett I bore to ſome of them for their quality and modeſty, more than I did to all of them 
6 general ;, I would. have hinder'd their being ſaluted by the Conſul, and ſaid : What a faſhion is 
this, of running out into the ſtreets and calling to other Womens Husbands ? Could you not each of 
you deſire the ſame thing of your Husbands at home ? «Are you more obliging in publick than in pri- 
wvate, and to other Womens than your own? Aithough you onght not, even at home, if Matrons 
would keep within the bounds of modeSty, as they ſhould do, to concern their ſelves what Laws are 
either made or abrogated in this place. Our Anceſtors world not ſuffer Women to do any private 
buſineſs without the advice of a man, but to be at the diſpoſal of their Parents, Brethren or Huf- 
bands. But we (forſooth) now adayes let them mannage even the Common-wealth it ſelf, and to 
come into the Forum to all publick «Aſſemblies, and other meetings. For what elſe do they at preſent 
do inthe ſtreets and croſs wayes, but ſome of them perſwade the paſſing of what the Tribunes propoſe, 
whilſt others are of opinton that ſuch and fuch a Law ought to be abrogated ? Give way to their un- 
ruly nature, to the untamed animal [called Woman] and then hope that they ll ſet bounds to their 
own liberty without your help. Bur this is the leaſt thing of thoſe that the Women take ſo hainiouſly, 
as being injoin'd eitner by ((uſtom or Law. They defire a liberty, yea an unlimited Licence (if we 
would ſay the truth) to do all manner of things, For what will they not attempt, if they gain 
this point ? | 
Pray ca'l to mind all the Female Laws, by which our eAnceſtors have reſtrain'd that Sex, and 117 
whereby they have made them ſubject to their Husbands, and yet though they are tied up by all theſe, 
you can hardly keep them in order. What if you ſhould ſuffer them to cary at particulars, and ex- 
cort ſuch and ſuch things from you, ſo as to make themſelves equal to you ;, do you think they would 
be tolerable to you? No, aſſoon as ever they are equal, thty will be above you. But naw forſooth 
they defend themſelves, leſt any new thing ſhould be put upon them. They do not ſeek to evade that 
which rs Law, but an injury. Yes indeed, that Law, which you admitted of, which by your Votes 
you have conſemed to, which by the uſe and experience of ſo'many years you have approved, th 
would bave you abrogate : that ts, that by aboliſhing of one Law you may invalidate all the et 
No Law is ſuitable to all peoples humonrs and intere5ts; this being the only queſtion, whether it be 
goed for the greater part [ of the Community } and in the main, if it deſtroys and removes all 
that which is mjurions to private perfons;, for what aoes it fignifie to propoſe Laws to the people in 
general, which they, for whom they are made, can prefently abrogate ? Yet I have a mind to hear 
what the reaſon it, why the e Matrons run thus ont wato the ftreets, and ſcarce keep from even the Fo- 
rum axd publick Aſſemblies. 1s it to get their Captive Parents, Husbands, Children or Brothers 
redeemed from Annaibal? Oh! no, that fortune is far, and may it ever be ſo, from our (ommon- 
wealth, though when * was fo, you denied their peons Petitions. But it is not piety or ſolicitude for 
their Friends, it is Religion, may be, that has drawn them together. What, are they to receive 
the Goddeſs Cybele 42am at her arrival from Peſſinus 5n Phrygia ? What modeſt word, Pd fain 
know, can any man ſay in defence of this Female Sedition? Oh ! we, ſay they, would ſhine in gold 
and purple, and when we bad made their Votes our own, ride both on holy and working dayes, in 
Chariots through the City, in triumph, as it were, over the vanquiſid and abrogated Law : that 
there may be no bounds ſet to our expences or luxury. | | 
' Tau have often heard me complain, not only of the prodigality of Women, but of men too, and 1V. 
thaſe as well Magiſtrates as private perſons, and that the City labours under two different Vices of 
Avarice and Luxury, which have been the bane of all great Empires. es to theſe, the better 
and. more profperens the fortune of the Common-wealth each day becomes, the more the Empire 
thrives; now that we are alſo got over mto Greece and Aſia, which are filPd with all allurements to 
Vice, and begin to handle the Kings Treaſure too;, I am ſo much the more afraid, leſt they ſhould 
rather catch us than we them, Believe me, the Syraculans did this City a great deal of injury. And 
now I hear there are too many at Corinth and Athens, who praiſe and admire the ſeveral Ornas 
ments there, but laugh at the Earthen Starues of the Roman Gods that are fixed up before [your 
Temples, But I wowld rather have theſe propitious Gods, as I hope I ſhall find them, if we can ſuffer 
them to continue where they are. Within the memory of our Fathers, oy by his Embaſſador 
Cyneas, tempted no# only our men, but our Women alſo with preſents | that he ſent them] before 
the Oppian Law, for reftraining Womens Luxury was made ; but never an one of them accepted 
[['what hs offer” d.']} What do you think was the reafon of ir # Why even the ſame that our _— 
Tad, 
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had, not to makg any Law touching this aff air ,, that is, there was no luxury then to be reſtrained. 
For as it 1s neceſſary the diſtemper ſhould be firſt known before you can know the Cure of ut, ſo ex. 
' travagant deſires muſt ſhew themſelves before there can be Laws to reſtrain them. What cauſed 
che Licinian Law, that no man ſhould have above five hundred «Acres, but a mighty deſire that 
men bad of ſtill increaſing their Eftates * What the Cincian Law, concerning gifts and preſents, 
but becanſe the people now began to be tributary and ſtipendiary to the Senate * Wherefore "tis no 
wonder, that neither the Oppian, nor any other Law was wanting at that time, to ſet limits to the 
expences of Women, when they would not receive gold and purple which was freely preſented to them. 
If Cineas ſhould now go about with thoſe preſents ['which he then offer 'd] be wonld find the Women 
ſtanding in the ſtreets to receive them. Now for my part 1 cannot imagine what 6s the Cauſe or rea. 
ſon of ſome deſires. For as it carries ſomething perhaps of natural ſhame and indignation with it, 
that the ſame thing which another may do, you may not, ſo when the habits of all people are alike, 
why ſhould any of you be afraid to be ſeen in ſuch a garb? I muſt confeſs, to be niggardly or poor, 
are the worFt of cauſes why a man ſhould be aſhamed ;, but the Law, in this Caſe, frees you from 
both theſe imputations, when you have not that which you cannot lawſully have. But ſayes a great 
Lady, 1 cannot endure this very levelling and equality, why ſhould not I appear all glittering with 
gold, aud clothed in purple ? Why ſhould the poverty of others lie bid under the umbrage of this Law 
ſo as that what they cannot have, they, if it were lawful, ſhould ſeem to be able to buy ? Will you, 
Romans, give your Wives occaſion to contend in this manner ; that the rich Women ſhall deſire to 
have, what no Woman elſe can purchaſe ? and the poorer ſort , le#t for this very reaſon they ſhould 
be contend, to ſtretch beyond their abilities? If ſo, then certainly, as ſoon as they are once aſha- 
med of what they ought not, they will not be aſhamed of what they ought. She that can out of her 
own ſtock, will purchaſe [the thing ſbe lacks] and ſhe that cannot, will ask ber Hutband, And 
woe be to that man who either does or does not grant their requeſts ! when he ſhall ſee that which he 
himſelf would not give ber, given by another man, Now a-dayes they commonly ask other Womens 
Husbands ['to give them ſuch or ſuch a thing, or do them this or that kindneſs] yea, and which is 
more, deſire them to make a Law and give their Votes [in favour of the Women] and of ſome 
they obtain their deſires, though toward thee, thy Eſtate and (hildren they are inexorable. As 
ſoon as the Law ceaſes to ſet bounds to thy Wives extravagancy, thou wilt never be able to do it, 
Romans, do not ſuppoſe that you ſhall be in the ſame condition, as you were before this Law was 
'made. For as it u ſafer not to accuſe anill man, than to have him upon the accuſation acquitted ;, 
fo luxury would have been more tolerable had it never been medled with than it will be now ;, being 
like a ſavage Beaſt by its very bond: firſt enraged and then let out. For my part, I do not think. 
_ Oppian Law ought to be abrogated by any means. But do you what you pleaſe, and Heaven di- 
relt you int. 

V. After this the Tribunes of the people alſo, who profeſſed that they would interpoſe, ha- 
ving added ſome few words to the ſame purpoſe, L. Yalerius to promote the Law which 
he had propoſed, made this Speech : If private perſons on had come forth to ſpeak, both for 
and againſt that which we now propoſe ;, I alſo, ſince there have been enough ſaid on both ſides, ſhould 
have with ſilence expelted their Votes, But now, ſeeing ſo grave a perſon as M, Porcius Cato, the 
Conſul, hath oppoſed our Bill, not only by his authority, which though ſilent, would have been pre- 
valent enough, but in a long and accurate Oration alſo, I muſt of neceſſity make ſome ſhort anſwer 
to him : though he has been at the expence of more breath to chaſtize the Matrons, than in ar- 
guing againſt our Bill, and has ſtrove to make a doubt of it, whether the e Matrons had done 
what he found fanlt with on their own accord, or by our advice. But I'll defend the cauſe not our 
perſons ;, upon whom the Conſul has thrown theſe things rather verbally, than fix'd any real accuſa- 
rion upon us, He has call d it a Caballing, Seaitions, and ſometime a / ph of the Women, that 
the Matrens ſhould atk, you in the. open ſtreets, to abrogate a Law made againſt them in the time of 
War, now in the happy and flouriſhing times of Peace. I know there are great words (not only 
theſe but others alſo.) that may bt found out to aggravate the matter : and we all know that Cato rs 
an Orator, not only grave, but ſometimes alſo ſevere, though naturally he be very mild. For what new 
thing, I pray, have the e Matrons done, in going out great numbers of them together into the ſtreets, 
upon a buſineſs that concern'd them? Did they never appear in publick, before ? I will turn over 
your own Book (Cato!) called Origines, againſt you. See there how oft they have done it, and 
that alſo for the publick good. In the very firſt Age when Romulus reigned, and the Capitol being 
taken by the Sabines, there was a ſet Battle in the miaFt of the Forum, was not the fight made an 
end of by the Matrons running in between the two Armies? What? After the Kings were driven 
out, when the Volſcinian Legions had Encamped at the fifth ſtone | frve miles from Rome) under 
the Condutt of CorioJanus, did not the e Matrons divert that Army, which would have otherwiſe 
deſtroy'd this City ? When the City was taken by the Gauls, how was it redeemed ? Why, the Ma- 
trons brought in their gold to the publick, ſtock by general conſent. In the next War (not to men:- 
tion old ſtories) when money was ſhort, did not the Widows moneys augment the treaſury * and when 
new Goas alſo were ſent for to aſſiſt us in our doubtful circumFances, all the Matrons went to the 
Seaſide to receive the Goddeſs Cybele. But the canſes, you'll ſay, are not alikg. Nor did I deſign 

. to make them parallel. *Tis enough if I prove this to be no new thing. Now can we wonder that 
they ſhould do, in a caſe that ſo nearly concern'd them, what no body admired that they did in af- 
farrs that equally belonged to all Men and Women both? But what have they done ? Really, Gentle- 


men, 
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men, we have very prond Ears, if when e Maſters do not rejeft the Petirtons of their Slaves, We 
cannot endure to be intreated by ſreeborn, virtuous Women, bs 7 | : 
1 come now to that which is the main point, in which the Conſul ſaid two things, For he was nes- VI. 
ther willing that any Law at all ſhould be abrogated, nor that eſpecially that had been made ts re- 
ſtrain the luxury of Women, One part of his Speech ſeemed to defend all Laws in general, and the 
other was againſt Luxury, very agreeable to his ſevere behaviour. Wherefore it may chance, that 
unleſs we inform you what miſtakes there are in both parts, you may be dectiv'd. into a falſe opinion. 
For I, as 1 confeſs, that I would have none of thoſe Laws, (which were not made for +=. AA 
lar time, but, being of perpetual advantage, to Stand for ever in full force) abrogated ; unleſs 
either experience refuſes it, or ſome ſtate of the Common-wealth has made it of no uſe : fo thoſe 
Laws which were occaſion'd by ſach and ſuch junures of affairs, I ſee are mortals (if I may ſo 
ſay) and cbangeable as the times themſelves. Thoſe that were made in Peace, War many times 
abragates;, and thoſe that were made in War, Peace, asin the management of a Ship, ſome things 
are of uſe in a calm, and others in a ſtorm, Now ſeeing theſe things are in their nature ſo diftinZ, 
of which ſort, 1 pray does that Law ſcem to be that we would abrogate ? Is it an ancient Kingly 
Law, enatted at the firſt founding of the Cuty ? or 1s it (which is the next mn digntty ) wraten by 
the Decemviri, who were created to make Laws in the twelve Tables? or ſuch an one, that ſince 
without it our Forefathers did not think, the honour of eMatrons conld be prefer'd, we alſo ought 
to fear, leſt with it we may abrogate and deſtroy the modeſty and chaitity of our Women? But who 
knows not, that it is a new Law, made twenty years ago, when Q. Fabius, and T. Sempronius 
were Conſuls ? without which, ſince our Matrons lived ſo many years very regular , what fear is 
there, I'd fain know, that upon our abrogating thereof, they ſhould run out into ſuch luxury ? For 
if this Law was therefore made, that it might reſtrain the exorbitance of Women, we ought to fear, 
leſt being abrogated it might increaſe it : but why it was made, the very time then ſhew'd, Anni- 
bal was i Italy Yiftorious at Cannz having Tarentum, Arpi, and Capua already in bis poſ- 
ſeſſion ; and ſeemed in all probability reſolv?d to bring his eArmy to Rome. Our Allies were revol- 
ted : we bad not Souldiers to ſupply [our neceſſities | nor Seamen to defend our Navy, nor money 
in our Treaſury : we were forced to buy Slaves, to make Souldiers of, . upon condition to pay their 
Maſters for them when the War was over, the Publicans [i.e. Farmers of the Cuſtoms] under- 
took to procure Corn and other things convenient for the carrying on of the War, for which th 
were to be paid at the ſame time : we furniſh out Servants to row, every man according to his Eftate, 
whom we brought in together with our aid money : we contributed all the gold and ſilver we had (the 
Senators giving us the firi# Example) toward the publick, charges : and not only Widows but Or- 
phans too ; os. i their moneys into the Treaſury. There was care taken, that no man. ſhould have 
above ſuch a quantity of gold or ſilver that was coined, nor above ſo much ſiluer and braſs money 
in bis Houſe. At that time the Matrons were grown to a great height of Luxury and Pride, in- 
ſomuch that to reſtrain them, tne Oppian Law was much wanted: for, ſeeing that the Sacrifice to 
Ceres, for which all the Matrons mourn'd, was intermitted, the Senate order'd their lamentation 
to be made an end of in thirty dayes. Now who does not plainly fee, that this Law, which was 
made upon account of the neceſſity and miſery of the City, ( for that all the money which private 
men had, was to be converted to the eablick uſe) was to continue only ſo long, as the reaſon of it 
ſhould remain ? For if what the Senate at that time decreed, or the people conſented to, to ſerve 
the preſent occaſion, mu#t have been always obſerv'd, why do we pay back, their money to private 
en 4: ? why do we not now let out the publick Revenues for ready money, ? why do we not now 
buy Slaves to makg Souldiers of ? why do we not, every private man, ſupply. Rowers., as we 
then did ? | | 
| Shall all other ranks, all other ſorts of people be ſenſible how much the ſtate of the Commoy-wealth VII, 
24 alter'd for the better, and ſhall our Wives only not ſhare in the benefits of peace and tranquillity # 
ſhall we men uſe purple, and wear the Prztexta [a white Gown, guarded with purple} in_ our Ma- 
giſtracies and Prieſthaods : ſhall our Children have Gowns guarded with purple, ſhall the Officers in 
Colonies and Burroughs, and here at Rome, the meaneſt ſort, even the Overſeers of , the ſtreets 
[or Scavenger] have the priviledge of wearing a guarded Gown, and that not only whilft they 
live, but be burnt in ſuch a Robe of ſtate, when they are dead tio; and yet ſhall we forbid our 
Women only the uſe of purple ? And when you, who are the Husband, may make your Horſe-Cloth 
of purple, will you not ſuffer your Wife to have a Mantle of the ſame ? will you let your Horſe be bet- 
ter Clothed than your Bedſellow ? 1 muſt own indeed in the caſe of purple, which ts ſubjef+ to wear 
and decay, I perceive there is ſome reaſon for your tenacity, though it be an unjuſt ont 3 but in 
gold, wherein, beſides the uſe of the money paid for it, there is no loſs, what hurt can be ?_ That 
$5 rather a ſecurity to you both in publick, and private Caſes, as you have often found. [Cato] ſaid 
there was no emulation among them, when never an one of them had the uſe of it. But then, alas, 
they are all grieved and enraged to ſee the Wives of our Allies, the Latines, wear thoſe Ornaments, 
which they are abridged of; to ſee them glittering in gold and purple, them carried about the City, 
whilſt they themſelves follow on foot, as though their Cities and not Rome were the Seat of the Em- 
pire, This would vex the Souls even of men, what then, think ye, is it likg to do in Women, 
whom ſmall things ſo much diſturb ? The Women cannot bear Offices in the Common wealth, nor be 
Prieſts, nor triumph, mor have the Enſigns of authority, nor preſents, nor ſpoils taken in War : 
neatneſs, and finery, and good apparel are = only dijtin{tions belongiag to Women ; with Fieſe 
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they pleafe themſclues and glory in them, and this our eAnceſtors catle4 Mundus mulicbris [We- 
mens Ornaments.) What do they do but lay aſide their gold and parpte when they mourn ? or what 
elſe, when their monrning's over, dv they reſume ? What ds they add to their drefs in times of con- 
gratnlation, or publick T nankgsgrvings | to the Gods | but their beſt apparel? Bur you think , that if 
you ſhonld abrogare the Oppian Law, it will not be in their power to forbid any thing, which thar 
Law now forbids. Your Danghters, Wives and' Siſters too will not be fo much at their diſpoſal. 
[But Hot me tell you] 4 Womans ſubjettion is never at an end as long as her relations [ as Pa- 
rents, &c.T are atroe : and they themſelves abhor that liberty which is occaſion'd by lofs of Huſ- 
bands or Parents. They would rather bave their habit to be at their diſpoſal than regulated by Law : 
and you on the other ſide, ought ro keep them under the likg careful Guardians, and not in flavery ; 
chuftng rathev to be called Fathers or Husbands by them, than Lords or Maſters. The Conſut juſt 
now made uſe of odions terms, when he caldit a ſedition, or a ſeceſſion of the Women. For 
there is great danger, I'll warrant you, leſt they, like the enraged Commons, ſhould go up into the 
Sacred Mount, or the eAventine, We muſt bear with this infirmity, what ever you think of u 
and. the more you are abie to dv, the more moderate you ought to be in the exerciſe of your 
wer. 

£ When thefe things were faid, both againft and for the Law, there was a greater con- 
courfe of Women in the ftreets the next day : and all of them in one Body throng'd 
to thoſe Tribunes Doors, who interpoſed againſt the Bill that was brought in by their Col- 
legnes ; nor did they ſtir thenee, before the Tribunes difclaimed what they had done, Yes 
after that there was no donbt bot all the Tribes would abrogate that Law : and abrogated it 
was in the twentieth year after it was made. 2. Porcixs the Conſul, after the Oppian Law 
wat abrogated, went immediately with twenty five long Ships, of which five belonged co 
their Allies, to the Port of Ex77a, where the Army was order'd to meet him; and having 
ſent an Fdi& over all the Sea Coaft, by virtue of which he muſter'd up all forts of Veffels, 
he, as he was going from Lana, Commanded them, ro follow him to the Port of Venus Pyrenza 
for thence he reſotu'd to go with a numerous Fleet againſt the Enemy. They therefore, paſſing 
by the £:igarian Mountains and the Gallick, Bay, met him at the day appointed. Thence 
they came to Rhoda, and ronted the Garifon of Spaniards, that were in the Caſte, by main 
force. From Rhoda they faited with a fair Wind ro Emporis : where all the Forces, except 
the Seamen, were put on ſhore. 

At'that time Empori« was two Towns, divided by a Wall ; the one inhabited by Greeks 
from Fhocea, whence the Maſſibans alſo came ; and the other by Spamards. But the Greek, 
Town hy ta the Sea, the Wall whereof was at teſt four hundred paces about: and the Spa- 
miards Wall, being more remote from the Sea, three thoufand paces in Circuit, To theſe 
there was a third fort of men added, as a Colony by Auguſtus Divas Ceſar after he tad 
Conquer*d Pompey's Sons. Now they are alt incorporated into one Body; the Spaniards 
having been firſt, and art laft the Greeks alſo made Denizons of Rome. He that fhould have 
ſeen the Greeks aft that time expoſed on the one hand to the open Sea, and onthe other to 
the Spaniards, a fierce and a Warlike Nation, would have wonder'd, what it was that pre- 
ſerv'd them, But it was their Difcipline indeed, the guard of Infirmity, which among 
thoſe that are fkronger [than their Neighbours] fear beft protects. That part of their 
Wall next the Fields they fortified very well, having made but one Gate on thar fide, of 
which ſome one of their Magiſtrates was the conſtant Keeper. In the night a third part of 
the Citizens watch'd upon the Walls : nor that only for faſhions fake, or becauſe the Law 
obliged them to it, but they kept their Watches, and went their rounds with as much 


_ care, as if an Enemy had been at their Gates, They admitted no Spaniard into their 


City : nor went themſelves inconfiderately out of it, But to the Seaward there was an ant- 
ler from alk peopte. They never went out at the Gate, toward the Spansſh Town, bnr in 

at. numbers (almoſt a third part of them) and thofe fuch as had watch'd the nighr be- 
ore upon 'the Walls. Now the reaſon of their going out was this : the Spaniards had 
Commerce with them, as being themſelves unskilltul in Sea-affairs; and deſired not only te 
buy fach Foreign Commodities as were imported thither, but to vend the produt of their 
own Country. The mutual uſe therefore that they made of each other, cauſed the Spaniſh 
City to tie open to the Greeks. They were alfo fo much the ſafer, in that they lay under 
the nmbrage of the Romans Friendſhip; which as they retaliated with leſs force than the 
Meaſſilfans, ſo with equal fidelity. At that time alfo they entertained the Conful and his 
Army with great refpe&t and kindneſs. But Cato, having ftaid there ſome few dayes, till 
he found where the Enemy was, and what Forces they had; that in his very ſtay there he 
might make ſome progrefs toward his defign, he fpent all the time in exercifing of his Sout- 
diers. It happen'd to be the time of year, when the Spaniards had their Corn in their 
Barns, and were a thraſhing of it. Wherefore he forbad the Purveyors to buy any Corn, 
and fending them to Rome, ſaid, The War fhall maintain it ſelf. So marching from Emperie 
he burnt and waſted the Enemies Country, filling all places with diſtraCtion and terrour, 

At the ſame time, as e7. Helvius was going out of the farther Span, with a guard of 
ſix thouſand men, which was given him by Ap. (laudins the Pretor , the Celtiberians met 


him in a great Body at a Town called Ilhrurgum. Yalerins fayes, They were twenty thous 
ſand 
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ſand fighting men ; of which twelve thouſand were ſlain, the Town of Ilkturgum taken, and 
all their youth of mans eltate kilYd. Thence Helvius came to Cato's Camp; and becauſe 
chat part of the Country was now ſecure from the Enemy, having ſent his guard back into 
the farther Spain, he went to Rome, where he for the ſucceſs he had met with in the ma- 
nagement of his affairs, went ovart into the City. He brought into the Treaſury fourteen 
thouſand ſeven hundred thirty two pounds of Silver Bullion, and ſeventeen thouſand twenty 
three pounds of coined Silver, ſtamped with the ſign of a Chariot, with twenty thouſand 
four hundred thirty eigit of Oſcan ſilver. The reaſon why the Senate deny*d him the ho- 
nour to triumph, was, becauſe he had fought by the direction of another, and in another 
mans Province, But he came back two years after, for that when he had deliver'd up the 
Province to his Succeſſor Q. eFfinucins, he had been detain'd there all the year following 
by a long and a tedious ſickneſs. Wherefore Helvius came into the City Ovant only two 
months before his Succeſſor Q. Minucins triumphed. He alſo brought along with him thirty 
four thouſand eight bundred pounds of ſilver, ſeventy eight thouſand pieces ſtamped with a 
Chariot, and of Oſcan ſilver two hundred ſeventy eight thouſand pounds. = 
In the mean time the Conſul was encamped in Spain, not far from Emporie z whither XL 
there came three Embaſſadors from the petit King of the 1lergeres, one of which was his Son, 
to complain, that their (Caſtles were attacked ; nor had they any ; was to make reſiſtance, unleſs the 
| Romans would afſiſt them. That five thouſandSouldiers were enough for the Enemies,who if ſuch a num- 
| ber of men ſhould once appear, would not ſiay, To which the Conſul replyed, That he was con- 
cern'd very much for the danger and fear which they were in; but that he had not near ſo many . 
men, as that now there was a great body of the Enemies not far off, with whom he expetted every 
day to engage in a ſet Battle, he, by dividing his Army, could ſafely impair his Forces. When the 
Embaſſadors heard that they cry'd, and threw themſelves down at the Conſuls Feet, deſiring, 
That be would not deſert them in ſuch dangerous circumſtances; for whither ſhould they go, if they 
| were repulſed by the Romans ? they had no Allies, nor any other bopes in all the World. That 
they might have been out of that danger, if they would have revolted from their Allegiance, and 
conſpired with other Nations. But they were not moved by any threats, nor any other Bug-bears 
as boping that the Romans would be a ſufficient help and aſſiſtance to them, Which if they failed 
ro be, and the (conſul denied them his aid, they called both Gods and men to witneſs, that they would 
revolt, though ſore againſt their wills, and for pure neceſſity, leſt they ſhould ſuffer the ſame as the 
Saguntines did : and would die with the refF of the Spaniards rather than periſh alone. . And 
that day they were thus diſmiſſed without an Anſwer.  _.. _. Wo —_ 
The next night the Conſul was mightily troubled in mind, being oth on the one hand to KIL- 
deſert his Allies, or to diminiſh his Army on the other : becauſe it might either defer his 
fighting, or make it dangerous for him to engage. At laſt he refoly'd, ot to leſſen his For- 
ces, leſt the Enemy in the mean time ſhould do him any hurt or diſhonour : but thought it be$t for 
him to give his Allies hopes inſtead of reality. For he ſaid, that ſhams, inWar eſpecially, had often 
paſſed for truth 5, and that he who believ'd be had ſuch or ſuch aſſiſtance, was many times preſerv'd 
through bis mere confidence by hoping and attempting. But the next day he told the Embaſſa- 
dors, that though he was afraid that by lending his Forces to others, he might weaken his own party, 
yet he had a greater regard to them and their preſent dangerous circumſtances, than to himſelf. [he 
be order'd notice to be given to the third of his Souldiers in every Regiment, that they ſhould prepare 
Vittuals to carry with them on board the Ships, and the Ships to be made ready again#t the third 
day after that. Then he bad two of the Embaſſadours go tell B:l:ftages and the /lergetes what 
he ſaid ; but kept the Kings Son with him by entertaining him civilly, and preſenting him 
with ſeveral gifts. The Embaſſadors did not depart before they ſaw the Souldiers Ship'd, 
but then they brought certain news of what they had ſeen; which fil'd not only their own 
men, but the Enemies alſo with the rumour of the Roman Auxiliaries coming. ® 
The Conſul when he had done enough to make a ſhow of, order*d the Souldiers to be re- XII. 
call'd out of the Ships : and himſelf, when the tinie of year drew nigh, in which he might 
conveniently carry on his affairs, pitch'd his Winter Camp a thouſand paces from Emporie z 
from whence, as occaſion ſerv*d, he drew forth his men, ſometimes one way, and ſome- 
times another (leaving a ſmall Guard in the Camp) to plunder the Enemies Country. They 
went out for the moſt part in the night time,not only that they might have G—_— to go - 
as far as poſſible from rheCamp,but in order to ſurprize theEnemy;by which method of his,as 
he exerciſed his freſh Souldiers, ſo ke took a great many of the adverſe party z who now 
durſt never move out of the Fortifications of their Caſtles. But when he had ſufficiently 
tryed the inclinations and courage, not only of his own men, but of the Enemy too, he 
order'd all the Tcibunes,. PrefeCts and Horſemen to be ſummon'd together, and told them, 
The time that you wiſhed for, is now come : in which you ſhould have an opportunity of ſhewing your 
valour. Till this time you have behaved your ſelves more like Robbers than Souldiers, but now you 
| ſhall engage with the Enemy man to man in 4 ſet Battle, Now you ſhall no longer ravage t eir 
Country, but drain the wealth of their Cities. Our Forefathers, when the Carthaginian Gene- 
rals were with their Armies in Spain, where they themſelves had no Generals nor any Souldiers, 
Were vet reſolved to put this condition alſo into their League, that the River Iberus ſhould be the 
boundary of their Empire; But now though there are two Pretors, a Conſul, and three Roman 
Rrrr 2 Armies 
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Armies in Spain, where there hath beer: riever. s Carthaginean for almoſt theſe ten years, we bave 
loft okr Domimnions about Iberus. This you ought to recover by your Arms and Courage, and force 
this Nation that renews the War by raſhmeſs more than conſtant fighting, to reſume that Toke which 
i hath ſhaken off. Having ſpoken much to this parpoſe, he declar'd, chat in the night be 
would march toward the Enemies Camp ;, and ſo diſmils*d them to refreſh their Bodies. 

At midnight, having conſulted the Soothſayers, he went out , to take what place he 
thongtit fit, before the Enemy was aware of him, and wheeling round their Camp, at break 
of day, having ſet his Army in Battalia, ſent three Regiments vp to their very Bullwark, 
The Barbarians admiring that the Romans appear*d behind them, ran every man to their 
Arms : whilſt the Conful ſpoke to his own men in this manner : Fellow-Souldiers, faid he, 
there is no hopes left ſave in your Courage, and indeed I did what 1 could to have it ſo. For the 
Enemies are un the middle between us and our Camp. Behind us is the Enemies Country. Now as «ﬆt 
is moſt glorious, ſo it is meſt ſafe, to have all our hopes placed in our valour. With that he order'd 
the Regiments to retire, that by pretending to fly he might tempt the Barbarians out : and, 
as he believ'd, ſo it fell out. For they, ſuppoſing that the Romans were afraid, and there- 
fore retired, ſallied forth at their Gate; filling all the ſpace between their Camp and the 
Enemics Army with armed men. But whilſt they were in an hurry to ſet their men in Array, 
the Conſul, who had every thing ready and in order, ſet upon them whilſt they were in con- 
ſuſion, leading the Horſe in both the Wings firſt into the fight. But they being preſently 
beaten, and giving ground in the right Wing, put the Foot alſo into a fright. Which when 
the Canſul ſaw, he order'd two choſen Regiments to be drawn about from the right flank of 
theEnemy, and to ſhew themſelves behind, before the Foot were engaged. That put the Foe 
into ſuch'a fright,that it made the Battle, which before was like to be loſt through the Romars 
c fear, ptetty equal again. Notwithſtanding the Horſe and Foot in the right Wing were ſo difor- | 

der*d,that the Conſul himſelf took ſome of them with his own hand,and turn'd them towards | 
the Foe. By this means the fight was not only doubtful as long as they fought with Darts ['or 
other Weapons to throw at a diſtance? but now alſo in the right Wing,where their fright and 
fight began,the Romans could ſcarce maintain their ground. The Barbarians were hard put to 
it in the leftWing and in the Front ; looking back upon theRegiments that were behind them 
with great conſternation.But when they had thrown away all theirIronJavelins andFire-Darts 
they Frow their Swords, and thereby as it were, renew'd the fight; wounding each ather 
not at a diſtance with vncertain ſtrokes at unawares, but ſetting Foot to Foot, placed all 
their hopes in their courage and ſtrength. 

XV. © When his Men were now tired the Conſul brought the Regiments of reſeryes out of the 
ſecond Diviſion of the Army into the fight, whereby to animate their drooping hearts : 
and then they being now made a new Army, the freſh men with their new Weapons ſet. 
ting upon the tired Enemies, firſt broke in upon them with a brisk effort in form of a Wedge, 
as.it were, and ſoon after routed them, ſo that they ran over the Fields as faſt as they could 
back to their Camp. When Caro ſaw all places fild with the flying Enemy, he rode back 
to the ſecond Legion that was in the Reer, and ordering the Enſigns to be carried before 
him,commanded them to march with all ſpeed and attack the Enemies Camp. Burt if any of 
them' ran too eagerly out of their ranks, not only he himſelf ſmote him with a Dare, but 
bad the Tribunes and Centurions to correct them for it. And now they were beſieging the 
Enemies Camp, when the Romans were repelFd with ſtones and ſtakes, and all forts of 
Weapons from the Bullwark, But when the new Legion came on; then not only the Be- 
ſiegers were the more incouraged, but the Enemy alſo more fiercely defended their Bullwark. 
The Conſul took a view of all places quite round, to get an opportunity of breaking in 
upon them where they made the weakeſt reſiſtance, Ar the left Gate he ſaw them yery 
thin, .and thither therefore led he the Vanguard and the Spearmen of the ſecond Legion.” 
The Guard that was at the Gate could not endure the ſhock of them : and the reſt alſo, when 
they ſaw the Enemy within the Bullwark, being forced from their very Camp, threw down 
their Enfigns and Arms and were KilPd in the very Gates by their own men that could not 
all get out at ſach narrow paſſages ; whilſt the Souldiers of the ſecond Regiment gauled them 
behind, and the reſt rifted their Camp. Yalerius Antias ſayes, that there were above forty 
thouſand of the Enemy that day ſlain: and Cato, who was never backward to praiſe him- 
B, ſayes, there were a great many killd, but does not mention the exact number of 
thett. 4 

XVI. He is thought to have done three very commendable things that day : the one in that ha- 
ving'led his Army about, a good way from his Fleet and Camp, where they could have no 
hopes but in theit vaſour, he began the fight amidft bis Enemies ; the other, in that he ſec 
the Regiments upon the Enemies Reer : and the third, for that he order'd the ſecond Le. 
gion (when all the reſt were difpers'd to purſne the Enemy) to march regularly in Rank and 
File, under the Enfigns up to the Gate of the Enemies Camp. Nor did he lie idle after 
he had got the Viftory : bat having given the ſignal for a retreat and brought his men 
back all laden with ſpoils into the Camp, he gave them ſome few hours of that night to | 
take their reſt in, ind then led them forth to plunder the Country. And there indeed 


they were very extrayagant in what they did, che Enemy being all routed and difperſed : 
| | which 
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which forced the Emporitan Sparzards and their Neighbours to a ſurrender no leſs than the 
unfortnnate Battle the day before, Many alſo of other Cities, that had fled into Emporie, 
furrender*d rhemfſelves : all which, when he had ſaluted them very kindly , and refreſh'd 
them with Wine and Victuals, he fent to their own homes. Then preſently he removed his 
Camp from that place ; and which way ſoever his Army went, Embaſladours met him from 
Cities, that ſurrender'd themſelves. But when he came to Tarraco, all Spain on this ſide 
Iberus was already fnbdn'd, and the Captives, (as well Roman: as Allies of the Latine Race) 
who were oppreſſed in Spar by ſeveral misfortunes, were brought back as a preſent to the 
Conſul. Afrer rhat there was a report, that the Conſul would lead bis Army into Turdetania, 
and a falſe rumour alſo ſpread, that he would go toward the inacceſſible and devious mount ainer , 
Upon this vain report, without any authority for it, ſeven Caſtles belonging to the Ber- 
giſt ans revolted : and that people, the Conſul, (bringing down his Army upon them) ſub- 
du'd without any memorable Engagement. But, not long after, the ſame Nation, when 


the Conſul was gone back to Tarraco (and before he went forward any way from thence) + 


fell off again: But were a ſecond time reduced, though they had not the ſame kind uſage 
as before, being all fold for flaves, that they might never more diſturb the Peace. 

In the mean time P. e Hants the Pretor, having received the old Army from Q. Xn 
cins, whom he ſucceeded, and likewiſe join'd to it Ap. Clandins Nero's old Army out of the 
farther Spain, went into Tardetania. Now the T ardetans are accounted the moſt effeminate 
of all the Spaniards. Yet relying upon their multitude they went to meet the Roman Army. 


But the Horſe being ſent in upon them immediately put their Army into diſorder. The * 


Foot conflict had no difficulty in it at all; for the old Souldiers underſtanding very well the 
Enemies methods, and the Diſcipline of War made no queſtion of the Viftory, And yet 
they did not end the War with that fight. The Twrderans hired ten thouſand Celtibersans 
and prepared for the War with Foreign Arms. In the mean time the Conſul being con- 
cern'd at the Rebellion of the Bergi/tans, and ſuppoſing that the other Cities would, upon 
occaſion, do the fame thing, diſarm'd all the Spaniards on this ſide Jberww, Which thing 
they took ſo very ill, that many of them made away with themſelves ; for being a Warlike 
Nation, they thought it not worth while to live without Arms, Which when the Conſul heard, 
he order'd the Senators of every City to be called before him, and told them; 7: is not more 
our intereſt, than yours, that you ſhould not rebel. For that hath hitherto been always done with 


greater diſadvantage to the Spaniards, than trouble to the Roman Army, But I ſuppoſe there is 


one way to prevent that, by putting you ont of a capacity to rebel, And I am reſoly'd to bring that 
about the mildeſt way I can. Pray dpyou alſo aſſiſt with your Counſel in' the affair z for Tll follow no 
advice more willingly than what you your ſelves ſhall give me. Whereupon they —_— he 
told them, he'd give them ſome few dayes time-to conſider of it, But when}, being ſum- 
mon'd again,they held their tongues at the ſecond Council alſs, he in one day prlPd down all 
their Walls; and then marching toward: thoſe that were not yet reduced, as ſoon as he 
came into every Conntry, admitted all the people 'that dwelt-there roundabout to make 
their Surrenders : ſave that he took Segeſtica, a great and opulent City, with Engines, and 
Galleries [like Pent-Houſes, made of Boards: and cover'd with raw Hides, &c. to keep 
off Arrows, &c. from the Souldiers, whilſt they made their approaches to the Walls of a 
Town. | 4 
we found it ſo much the more difficult to ſubdne his Enemies, then than, thoſe that 
firſt came into Spain : becauſe, to his Predeceffors the Spamards revolted, as being weary 
of the Carthaviman Yoke; but by him were to be vindicated or judicially challeng'd, as it 
were, from their uſurped liberty into flavery': wherefore he found all things in ſuch confu- 
ſion, that ſome of them were in Arms, and others by being beſieged were forced to revolt : 
nor had he not come in time to aſſiſt them, could they have held ont any longer: But the 
Conſul had ſo much wit and courage together, that he uſed to make one himſelf in every 
thing that was done, whether greater or leſſer: nor-did he conſider only and give order for 
that which was convenient, but himſelf alſo tranſafted ſeveral things in his own perſon : 
never ſhewitig his authority mote-gravely or ſeverely upon any one than upon himſelf. For 
he vied with the meaneſt of his Souldiers in Parſimony, watchings, and pains-taking 3; nor 
had he any thing'in the Army more than another man, excepting honour and the command 
of it. | DRE FIR | | | 
The Celtiberians, who, as I ſaid before, were hired by the Enemy, made the War in 7ar- 
detania the more difficult to: P. Manlins the Pretor : Wherefore the Conſul, for whom the 
Prztor ſent a Letter, led his Legions thither. When he came. there (now the Celrzber:ans 
and the Turderans had two diſtint Camps) the Romans running into their ſtations began to 
make ſome light Skirmiſhes with the Turdetansz coming off with Victory, thovgh their at- 
ternpt was never fo raſh. Thenthe Conſul order*d the Tribunes of the Souldiers ro go and 
talk with the'Celtiberias, and to carry them their choice of three conditions [of Peace : 
the firſt, chat thry would come over to the Romans, and accept of double the pay which they were 
to have from the Turdetans : the next, that they would depart to their own homes, upon the pub- 
lick, word and promiſe, that their joining with the Romans Enemies ſhould be no diſadvantage to 
them : and the third; that if rhey delighted in War, they would appoint 4 time and place, =_ 
they 
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they might fairly fight it out, But the Celtiberians delired time to conſult of it. Thereupon a 
Council was held, at which there were ſeveral Twrdetans preſent, with a great Tumult, that 
hinder'd their reſolving upon any one point. Now though it were uncertain, whether they 
ſhould have Peace or War with the Celtiberians, yet the Romans, as in times of Peace, carri- 
ed in Proviſions out of the Country and Caſtles of the Enemies: and; beſides that, went 
often into their Fortifications, as if they had agreed upon a Commerce with them by virtue 
of a Private Truce. But the Conſul, finding that he could not tempt the Enemy to fight, 
ficſt of all, led ſome of his moſt active Regiments, under their ſeveral Banners, into that 
part of the Country, that was yet unpillaged : where having an account, that all the Bag- 
gage and Carriages of the Celtiberians were left at Seguntia, he went forward with his Army 
to attack that place. But ſeeing that nothing would provoke them, he, having paid off 
not only his own men, but the Prztors alſo, and left all the Army 1n the Prztorian Camp, 
himſelf with ſeven Regiments went back to /berss. 

With that force, though ſo ſmall, he took ſeveral Towns ; beſides that the Sederans, Au- 
ſetans, and Sueſſetans revolted to him. But the Lacetans, who lived in a pathleis, woody 
Country; were ſtill in Arms, not only by reaſon of their natural inclination to War, bur be. 
cauſe they were conſcious that whilſt the Conſul and his Army were imploy'd in the Turde- 
tan War, they had plunder'd the Roman Allies by ſudden incurſions which they made upon 
them. Wherefore, to attack their Town, the Conſul led not only the Roman Regiments, 
but the youth of thoſe Allies who were ſo juſtly incenſed at them. Their Town was very 
long, and not nigh ſo broad : from whence he ſet up his Standard about four hundred paces, 
And, leaving there a guard of certain choſen Regiments, he order'd them, zot ro ſtir. out of 
that place, till he himſelf came to them : but led the reſt of his Forces round to the farther ſide 
of the City, The Sueſſeran youth were the greateſt part of all his Auxiliaries, whom he 
commanded to approach and attack che Wall. The Lacetans knew by their Arms and En- 
ſigns, who they were; and therefore, remembring, how often they had over-ran their 
Country, how often they had routed and defeated them in fet Battles, on a ſudden open'd 
their Gates, and ſallied out all together upon them. The Szeſſerans could ſcarce endure 
the ſhout that they ſet up, much leſs their violent Effort : which when the Conſul (as he 
thought before-hand he ſhould) ſaw come to paſs, he gallop'd up to the Wall of the Enemies, 
to the Regiments : and taking them haſtily along with him (whilſt all the Lacerans were in 
eager purſuit of the Sueſſetans) led rhem inco the City, at a place where there was ſilence 
and no Company ['to defend it? taking al] the whole Town betore the Lacerans came back, 
They therefore ſoon afterward, having nothing but theit' Arms, ſurrender'd themſelves 
to him. _ EY n ; 

From thence he preſently.march'd vi&torious to Yergium, a Fort ſo called ; which was for 
the moſt part a refuge for Robbers; who from thence made incurſions into the peaceful 
parts of his Province. Thence fled the Prince, or Governour of the Town, and came to 
the Conſul, beginning to excuſe both himſelf and his Country-men [in this manner. That 
the Government'ef that Town was not in their hands : but that. a Company of Robbers, that were 
taken in, had made the whole Gareſon their own. Thereupon-the Conſul bad him go home a- 
gain, but frame ſome plauſible excuſe for his abſence 3 and. when he ſaw him under the Walls 
(the Thieves being then alſo intent to defend them) that then, with the men of his own Fa- 
Ction, he ſhould be ſure to ſeize the Caſtle. Accordingly he went and did as he was or- 
der'd : which put the Romars on the one hand (whilſt they were climbing the Walls) and 
the Barbarians on the other hand (to ſee the Caſtle taken) into a ſudden conſternation. The 
Conſul having got poſlcſlion of this place, commanded that all thoſe, who were in the Ca- 
ſtle, with their Relations,- ſhould have their liberty and Eſtates ; order'd the Queſtor to ſell 
the reſt of the Townſmen, and puniſh'd the Robbers [as he thought fit.] Having quieted 
the Province-he impoſed great Taxes upon the Iron and Silver Trades, out of which the 
Province grew every day ſtill richer and richer : and for theſe exploits of his in Spar the 
Senate decreed a Supplication of three dayes continuance. + | 

The ſame Summer the other Conſul L. Yalerius Flaccus fought a ſecond ſet Battle with the 
Bow 1n Gaul, near the Litan Wood : in which, they ſay, there were eight thouſand Gauls 
ſlain, and that the reſt, quitting the War, eſcaped into their. Villages and other parts of the 
Country. The Conſul, the reſt of the Summer, kept his Army near the Po, at Placentia 
and Cremona, and repaired thoſe places which in thoſe Towns were demoliſh'd in the War. 
Now this. being the ſtate of affairs in tay and Spain, ' T. Quintius (who had ſo ſpent his 
Winter in Greece, that excepting the «Erolzans (whoſe rewards for their Victory were not 
anſwerable to their expeCtations ; beſidesthat they would not long be pleaſed with Peace 
and quietnefs) all Greece, enjoying the adyantages at once of Peace and Liberty too, were 
very well ſatisfied with their condition; nor did they more admire the Courage of the Ro- 
man General in War, than his Temperance, Juſtice and. Moderation even in Victory) bad 
an order of Senate brought to. him, to declare War againſt Nabi: of Lacedemon. Which 
when Quintin: had read, he by Embaſſadours ſummon'd a Convention at Corinth of all the 
aſſociated Cities upon ſuch a day : where when the great men from all parts were met toge. 


ther, ſo as that even the eAzotians did not fail to come, he made this Speech to them : The 
Romans 
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Romans and the Greeks were not more unanimous, and apreed in their making War againſt Philip, 

than they had both of them reaſon to be. For he had forfeited the Romans Friendſhp, not only by 

aſſiſting the Carthaginians, cherr Enemies, but here alſo by oppoſing our Allies ;, and behaved him- 

felf ſo toward you, that the injuries done to you, though we ſhould forget our own, would be to us 

a ſufficient ground for aWar. This dayes conſultation depends wholly upon you. For I refer it you, 

whether you will ſuffer Argos , which you know to be now in Nabis's poſſeſſion, to continne in ſub- 

eltion to him 7, or whether you think t reaſonable, that a very famous and ancient City lying in the 

middle of alt Greece, ſhould be reſtor'd to its liberty,and be in the ſame condition with the other Cities 

of Peloponneſus and Greece in general. This conſultation, you ſee, is about a thing that wholly 

relates to you only : for it does not at all concern the Romans, ſave only tn this, that one (ies being 

mn ſlavery binders the olory of having ſet Greece at liberty from being full and perfett. But if net- 

ther your care for that City, nor the example, nor the danger of it be ſo prevalent with you, as to 

wake you (top the progreſs of that contagious evil, we are contents For I conſult you in this affair, 

reſolving to ſtand by what the majority of you ſhall think fit to be done. | 
After the Roman General had made this Speech, they began to ſumm vp the opinions of XX1Il. 

the others alſo. Among whom when the Arhenian Embaſſadors had extoll'd (as much as | 

he was able) the merits of the Romans toward Greece, by giving them many thanks, and 

ſaying, that being defir'd they lent their aſſiftance againſt Philip ; but now, without asking, freely 

offer” d their aid again8t the Tyrant Nabis: and ſeemed to be very angry, that ſuch great deſerts 

thould be by ſome people lefſen'd, who calumniated what was to come, when they ought rather to have 

pard their thanks for what was paſt, it plainly appear'd that he meant the eAtolians. Where- 

fore Ammander the chief Magiſtrate or Prince of that Nation, inveighing firſt againſt the 

Athenians, who though they were once the Aſſertors and Authors of liberty, did now, to gratifie 

| their own flattering humour, betray the commoncanſe ; and then complaining, that the Acheans, 

| who were formerly Souldiers under Philip, though at laſt they revolted from his declining fortune, 

had atready takes Corinth, and endeavour'd all they could to get Argos alſo : but that the Etoli- 

ans, though they had been Philips firſs Enemies, perpetual Allies to the Romans, and had bargain'd 

by 'League that the Cities and Lands, when Philip was conquer'd ſhould be theirs, were cheated of 

| Echinus and Phartalns z he accuſed the Romans of fraud ; for that under the vain pretence of 

liberty they kept G arifons in Chalcis and Demetrias ; though when Philip defer'd the drawing of 

his Guards thence, they uſed to object and ſay, that Greece would never be at liberty as long as De» 

metrias, Chalcis and Corinth were in hzs poſſeſſion: and laſtly, that they pretended the reaſon 

why they Ftaid with their £Armies in Greece, proceeded from Argos and Nabis. But let them 

carry their Legions into Italy ; and the Xrtolians would undertake that Nabis ſhotld draw his 

Guards out of Argis, either tpon their terms, and when they pleas'd, or they by force of Arms 

would compel! him to ſubmit ts the unanimous reſolutions of all Greece in general. | | 
This vain boaſt of his firſt moved eAriftenus, Pretor of the Acheans ; who faid z Great XXIY, 

Jupiter, and his Queen Juno, (3r whoſe proteftion Argos is) forbid, that that City ſhould be as 

a booty between the Lacedemontan Tyrant, and thoſe T hieves the Ftolians, and im ſuch danger, 

that we ſhould have it againin a worſe condition, than when by him it was taken. T. Quintius ! 

The Sea that lies berwixt, does not defend us from thoſe Robbers: What would become of us then, 

if they bad a Caſtle in the midale of Peloponnefus ? They have only the language of Grecians, as 

they have the (hape of men : but they uſe manners and cuſtoms more rude than any Barbarians, yea 

than the moſt ſavage Beaſts. Wherefore we defire you, Romans, not only to recover Argos from 

Nabis, but likewiſe ſo to fettle the affairs of Greece, as to leave theſe parts ſecure from the rapine 

of the Etolians. The Roman ſceing all the Aſſembly on every {ide did ſo much blame the 

e/Erolians, ſaid, he world have anfwer'd them, had he ndt ſeen them all ſo incen#d againſt that 

Nation, that they ought rather to be reconciled than provoked. Wherefore he ſaid, that, being con- 

tent with that opinion, that they bad of the Romans and Xtolians, he refer'd it to thew, what 

they thought of —_— War againſt Nabis, unleſs he reſtored Argos to the Achzans. Where- 

upon when they all had voted for a War, he defired, that each City would ſend what Auxilia- 

ries they could. He alſo ſent an Embaſladour to the efrolzans, to diſcover their inclinations | 

more than out of any hopes he had of their aſſiſtance. | —_—_ .. | 
Then he Commanded the Tribunes of the Souldiers 0 fend for the Army from Elatia : and XXy. 

at the ſame time gave Arriochus's Embaſladours that came to treat concerning an Alliance, 

this Anſwer, that he could not reſolve npon any thing whilſt the ten Embaſſadours were abſent, but 

they muſt go to Rome to the Senate, When his Forces were come from Elatia he himſelf led 

them on to Argos, and eLriſtenus, Pretor of the Acheans, met him about Cleone with ten 

thoufand eAcheans F.Foot)} and a thonſand Horſe; not far from which place they join'd 

their Armies into one Body acid Encamped. The next day they march*d down into the 

Argive Plains, and took a Tu for their Camp about four thouſand paces from e4rgos. Py- 

thagor as was Governonr of the Lacedemoniar Garifon there, who was the Tyrants Son-in- 

Law, and his Wives Brother, He, juſt as the Romans were a coming, put ſtrong Guards, 

not only into both the Caſtles (for there were two at Argos) but in all other places too, which 

were either opportune [for the EnermyJ or fuſpe&ed [to be leſs tenable.J But whilſt he 

was a doing fo, he conld not by any means hide the fear that he was put into by the arrival 

of the Romans ; beſides, that to his outward terrour there was an addition made of _ 

nes 
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ſtine Sedition. There was one Damocles of Argos, a youth of greater Courage than Con- 
duct ; who having firſt agreed with certain perſons fit for his purpoſe (and bound them un- 
der an Oath too) about expelling the Gariſon, whilſt he endeavour'd to add new ſtrength 
to his Conſpiracy, was too regardleſs of the fidelity [of his Accomplices.)} Wheretore 
an Officer, that was ſeat from the Prefect, came and ſummon'd him as he was talking with 
his Aſſociates: and then he perceived his Plot was diſcover'd. With that he incourzged 
the Confſpirators that were preſent, rather than die in torment, to take up Arms with hum ; 
and ſo he went with ſome few Companions into the Forum ; crying out, That all theſe, who 
were for the ſafety of the publick, Weal, ſhould follow him as the Author and C aptain of their liberty. 
But he prevailed not upon any of them, becauſe they ſaw no hopes near at hand, much lets 
any thing, in which they could put any ſure truſt. Wherefore, as he was bawling aloud 
in this manner the Lacedemontans came about him, and killPd not only him but his Compani- 
ons alſo. After which there were ſome others alſo laid hold on ; of whom many were {lain, 
and ſome few put in Priſon ; though ſeveral of them the next night, being let down the 
Wall by Ropes, ran over to the Roman., 

Quintius, when they told him, 1f the Roman «Army had been at the Gates, that buſtle had 
not been without effet ; and that if he would remove his Camp a little nearer, the Argives would 
zot yet be quiet ;, ſent a party of his nimbleſt Horſe and Foot, who, about Cylabaris (which 
is a place for exerciſe not quite three Hundred Paces from the City) engaged the Lacedemoni- 
ans that ſallied out at the Gate, and with no great difficulty forced them back into rhe Ci- 
ty; ſo that the Roman General pitcl*d his Camp in that very place where they fought. 
When he had ſo done, he watzhed one Day, -to ſee whether any new tumult would ariſe, 
But when he perceived, that the City was all in a conſternation, he call'd a Council to ad- 
viſe about the taking of Argus, All the Princes of Greece, except Ariſtenus, were of the 
ſame opinion, that ſince that was the only cauſe of a War, they ought to begin it there, though 
Quintius did not like their counſel, but hearken'd with approbation to what Ariſtenus ſaid, 
even againſt the conſent of all the reſt; adving of himſelf, chat ſince the War was underta- 
ken for the Argives, againſt the Tyrant, what could be more diſagreeable than to leave the Foe 
and attack, Argos? wherefore he would lend all his force toward Lacedemon , and the Tyran 
which was the original and chief ground of their quarrel. So having diſmiſs'd the Council, he 
ſent his nimbleſt Regiments a foraging : who reaped and brought in all the Corn that was 
ripe quite round the Country, treading down and ſpoilingall that was green, leſt the Enemy 
ſoon after might enjoy it, Then he removed his Camp, and having the Mountain Parthe. 
mins, paſs'd by Teges and Encamped the third day at Carye. There, before he enter'd into 
the Enemies Country, he ſtaid for the Auxiliaries from his Allies ; who accordingly came, 
fifteen hundred e Hacedonians from Philip, and four hundred Theſſaban Horſe. Nor did the 
Auxiliaries, who were numerous enough, now ſtay the Romar, but the Proviſions that were 
expected from the neighbouring Cities. There came alſo a great many Seamen thither coo ; 
for L. Quintius was arrived from Leucas with forty Sail of Ships: beſides eighteen Rhodiaz 
men of War; whilſt King Eamenes at the ſame time was cruiſing about the Cyclade Iflands 
with ten men of War, thirty Barks and other leſſer Veſſels. A great many likewiſe of the 
Lacedemonians, that were banifh*'d by the Tyrant, in hopes of regaining their Country, came 
into the Roman Camp. Now they were numerous, as having been driven out of their own 
Habitations, ſome at one time and ſome at another, for ſeveral years, ſince Tyrants bad 
uſurp'd in -Lacedemon. The chief of the baniſh'd perſons was Ageſipolss, who had a right 
by his bicth to the Kingdom of Lacedemor; but was ſent away whilſt he was yet an infant, 
after the death of Cleomenes the Tyrant Lycurgus, who was the firſt that ſet up for arbitrary 
Government in Lacedemor. | 

Now though the Tyrant was ſo hard beſet, both by Sea and Land, and when he compar'd 
his own Forces to thoſe of the Enemy, had ſcarce any hopes at all left, yet he went on 
with the War : for he raiſed a thouſand of their beſt young men out-of Creer too, ha- 
ving another thouſand of them before hand, belides three thouſand mercenary Souldiers, 
and a thouſand of his own Country-men, with the Country-Gatiſon men. who. were in 
Arms; and fortified the City with a Trench and a Bullwark. And leſt there ſhould happen 
any inteſtine diſturbance, he awed their minds by the fear and ſeverity of puniſhments 
[that he made them believe he would inflict upon them, if they would not be quiet.] For 
ſeeing he could not hope that they ſhould wiſh him well, whilſt he ſuſpetted ſome of their 
Fellow Citizens ; he drew all his Forces out into the Field [for exerciſe} called Dromos, 
and commanding them to lay down their Arms, order'd the Zacedemonians to be ſummoned 
to an Aſſembly, about which he planted a party of his Guards all in Arms, Then having 
made a ſhort Speech to them before hand, and told them, why they ought ro pardon him for 
being ſo timorous and cautious of every thing at ſuch a time as that was: and how mnch it was for 
their advantage, if the preſent juniture of affairs had render'd any perſons ſuſpicious, that thoſe 
who had any deſign on foot ſhould be rather hinder'd from being able to carry st on, than puniſh'd 
for being taken in the attempt : wherefore he would keep ſome certain. men in cuſtody, till the ſtorm, 
that was at hand, were over ,, and when he had repelled the Foe (of whom there would be the leſs 


danger, if they were ſecured from treachery among themſelves) would preſently let them ont again, 
he 
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he order'd the names of about eighty of the chiet young men in the City to be called over, 
and as each of them antwer'd to his name, committed them to Jail, where the next night 
they were all kill'd. After that ſome of the /lotes (who are a Country breed of Gariſon 
Souldiers that have becn very ancient in that Nation) being accuſed for an intention they 
had to have revolted to the Enemy, were whip'd through all the ſtreets, and ſo pur to 
death. This put the 2obile into ſuch a fright, that they deſiſted from'all endeavours of 
making any innovation. Mean while he kept his Forces within the Fortifications; for that 
he neither thought himſelf ſtrong enough, if he had a mind to engage the Enemy in a 
pitch*'d Battle z nor dar'd to leave the City when all people were in ſuch ſuſpence, and ſo 
unſetled in their minds. 
Quintins having now prepared all things for his march decamped, and the next Day came XXVYII. 
to Sellaſia which lies upon the River Oenus, where Antigonus King of e Hacedonia was ſaid f k 
to have fought a ſer Battle with Cleomenes, Tyrant of Lacedemon. Thence (hearing that | 
the aſcent was difficulc and the way narrow) he went round about over the Mountains (but 
ſent a party before him to ſecure his paſſage) in a Road that was broad and open enough, 
to the River Eurotas, which runs almoſt under the very Wai!s [of the Town.]J At which 
place as the Romans were encamping, the Tyrants Auxiliaries tet upon them and Quintins 
himſelf alſo, who went before with the moſt aftive Horſe and Foot, at ſuch a rate that 
they put them into a fright and confuſion, they expecting no ſuch thing, becauſe they had 
met no body all the way they came, but had paſſe as ic were through a conquered Coun- 
g try. For ſometime therefore they were at a loſs (the Huſe cailiig to che Foot and the Foot 
| the Horſe [for aſliſtanceJ) ſince none of them had any confidence in their own abilities. 
At length the Legions came up; and when the: Regimencs of the Vanguard were engaged 
in the fight, thoſe who fo lately had been a terrour to them, were forced to fly for fear into 
theic City. The Romazs having retired fo far from the Wall, as to be out of Darts caſt, 
ſtood for ſome time in Battalia: but anon, when they ſaw none of the Enemies would come 
out to oppoſe them, return'd to their Camp. The next day Quntins went forward with 
his Army all in Array, along by the River iide, by the City, and under the Mountain Me- 
nelaus, The Legionary Regiments went foremoſt, and the Light-armour with the Horſe 
brought up the Reer. Vabis had the mercenary Souldiers, in which he repoſed all his truſt, 
in Battalia, and ready under their Enſigns within the Walls, to ſet upon the Enemy behind. 
When therefore the laſt Company was jult gone by, they fallied out in the ſame confuſion 
that they had done the day before. Ap. Claudine brought up the Reer : who having prepar'd 
the minds of his men for what was likely to come to paſs, (that it might not ſurprize them) 
commanded the Enſigns immediately to face abour, and fo turn'd all the whole Army upon 
the Foe. By which means, as though two form'd regular Armies had join'd Battle, they 
fought for ſome time upon an even lay; till Nabis's Souldiers at laſt inclined to run 
though that they had not been ſo ſure to have done, had not the Acheans, who knew thoſe 
parts very well come upon them. But theſe made a great ſlaughter [among themJ and 
difarm'd a great many that were diſpers'd 1n their flight all over the Country. Then Quin- 
rius Encamp'd near Amycle : where when he had plunder'd all places round the City (waich 
ſtood in a populous and pleaſant Country (ſeeing that none of the Enemies would come out 
of their Gates, removed his Camp to the River Euroras ; from whence he march?d into the 
Vale that lies under Taygetus, laying walt both that and all the Country as far as the 
Sea-lide. | 
At the ſame time L. Quintius reduced the Towns upon the Sea-Coaſt, partly by voluntary XXIX. 
Surrender, and partly through fear or by force. And then being inform'd, That the Town ; 
of Gyttheum was the receptacle of all the Lacedemonians maritime proviſions ;, and that the Ro- 
man (amp was not far from the Sea; he reſolved to attack it with all his Forces. It was at 
that time a ſtrong City for the multitude of its Inhabitants, as well as its being furniſh'd 
with all kind of Warlike Preparations. Now, as Quiztius was going about this difficult 
buſineſs, King Eumenes and the Rhodian Fleet came very ſeaſonably in to his aſſiſtance: and 
the vaſt multitude of Scamen, muſter*d up out of the three Fleets, in few dayes accompliſh'd 
all thoſe works, that are neceſlary for the attacking of a City ſo well guarded, both by Sea 
and Land. The Wall therefore was ſoon overturn'd, when they once applied their Tortoi- 
ſesto it, being batter*d by theic Rams alſo. For by the repeated ſtrokes of them was one 
of the Towers thereof demoliſh'd, and all the Wall about it by the fall of that knock'd 
down : ſo that the Roms endeavour'd to get in, not only at the Gate, where the paſſage 
was more plain (in order to diſtract and draw the Enemy from defending the breach) but 
at the place which they had broken down. Nor did they much miſs of making way, where 
they delign'd; only the hope they had that the City would be ſurrender'd retarded theic 
motion ; though it was ſoon fruſtrated. For you muſt know, that there were two Gover- 
nours of that City, called Dexagoridas and Gorgopas, who were in equal authority over it. . 
Of whom Dexagoridas had ſent a Meſſage to the Roman Lieutenant, That be would ſurrender 
the City : but when they had agreed upon the time and way to do the buſineſs, the Traitor 
was kilPd by Gorgepas ;, and the City more vigorouſly defended by one alone.” By whici 
means the attack had now been more dithcult, = not T. Quintivs come up with four _-_ 
anc 
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fand choice Souldiers. But when he had ſhown his Army from the brow of an Hill not fac 
from the City, and that Z. Quintius with his works lay hard upon them both at Sea and Land, 
then real deſpair forced Gorgopas alſo to take that courſe which he had reveng'd with death 
upon the other. He therefore, on condition, that he might carry off thoſe Souldiers, that were 
in Gariſon there, ſurrender*d the City to Quintins, But before Gythium was ſurrender'd, Py. 
thagoras the Governour of it lefe Argus, and committing the care of that City to T imocrares 
the Pellenian, went with a thouſand mercenary Souldiers, and two thouſand Argives, to Na- 
bis at Lacedemon. 

XXX. MNabis, as he was ſtartled at the firſt arrival of the Roman Fleet, and the ſurrender of the 
Towns upon the Sza Coaſt, ſo, though he were comforted with the ſmall hopes of Gy. 
chiam being ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his Friends, when he heard that that too was deliver*d 
up to the Romans, ſeeing that the Enemy lay all round the City to the Landward, which | 
ſpoiled all his hopes, and that to the Szaward alſo he was intercepted, thought it the beſt 
way to yield to' Fortune. and therefore ſent an Herald firſt into the Camp to know, whether 
they would ſuffer him to ſend Embaſſadours to them. Which when he had got leave to do, Py. 

 rthagoras caine to the General with no other Meſſage, but to defire, that the Tyrant might 
come and talk with the General. Thereupon a Council was preſently call'd, who being atl of 
opinion, chat they ought to admit of a Conference, the time and place was appointed for iz. 
And when they came with ſome ſmall Forces following them to the Hills that are in the | 
middle of that Region, leaving their Regiments of both ſides, therenpon the Mountains ; 
within view, Aab:s, with ſome choſen men to guard his perſon, and Quins with his 
Brother, King Eumenes, Sofilaus of Rhodes, eAriſtenus, Pretor of the Acheans, and ſome : 
few Tribunes of the Souldiers, came down [to meet each other.? 

XXXl. Then, haviog his choice given him, whcther he would ſpeak firſt, or hear Quintizs be- | 
fore him, the Tyrant thus began: *< If I (T. Qwintius and all you that are here preſent) 
&« could of my ſelf have found out any reaſon, why you ſhould either declare, or actually 
* wage War againſt me, I ſhould have ſilently expected the iſſue of my Fortune, Bur, as | 
*the caſe now ſtands, I could not perſwade my ſelf, but I muſt needs know, before I dy*d, | 
« what I had done to deſerve death. And truly, if you were ſuch perſons, as, they ſay, | 
« the Carthaginians are, who have no regard to the ſacred obligations of Friendſhip and 
« Alliance, I ſhould not wonder to find you careleſs what you did to me. But now I ſee 
© you, and know that you are Romans, who bear a molt religious reſpect to the obligations 
« of divine conſtitutions, and to the Friendly compacts that are made between you and 
« others, looking back upon my ſelf, I hope Iam worthy not only to be concern'd pub- 
« lickly, with the reſt of the Lacedemonians, in that ancient Leagne betwcen you ard 
« them ; but upon my own particular account alſo to maintain that Friendſhip and Alliance 
<« which was ſo lately renew'd in the War againſt Philip, But I [yowll ſay] have viola- 
« ted and overthrown that union, by being poſſeſſed of the City of Argos. How ſhall I 
&« defend this ation ? By matter of fat or by the occaſion? The matter of fact affords 
« me a double defence. For I received that City from their own hands, who call'd me [in- 
© to their aſſiſtance, and deliver'd it to me; nor didI1 take poſſeſſion of it, or get it, when 
<« being on Philsps ſide it was not in Alliance with you. Beſides which, the time alſo clears 
& me, in that, though I at the ſame time had Argos in my hands, 1 was their Ally ; and 
« you contracted with me to ſend you aids,for the War, not to draw my Gariſon out of Argus. 
&« But to ſay truth, in this controverſy concerning Argus I have the better of you, both as 
«to the equity of the thing it ſelf (in that I took, not a City that was yours but the Ene- 
<« mies; and that by conſent not by force) and by your confeſſion too, for that, in the 
© conditions of Alliance, you left me Argus | to do what I would with.] But the name of 
« Tyrant, and my actions lie heavy upon me ; inaſmuch as I make the ſlaves free, and carry 
&« the poor Commonalty into the Country. But as to the name 1 can anſwer, that I, what- 
«ever Tam, continue ſtill the ſame man that I was, when you, 7. Quintins, your ſelf made 
« the Alliance with me. Then I remember you called me King, though now 1 ſee I am ſti- 
« led a Tyrant. Wherefore if I had changed my name of Government, I ovght to be ac- 
« countable for my inconſtancy ; but ſeeing you change it, you ought to be ſo for yours. As 
* tothe number of the Commons being increas'd by making the ſlaves free, and the diviſi- 
* on of Lands among the poorer ſort, I can even in this point alſo defend my ſelf upon the 
<« ſcore of the time. I had done all this, what ever it be, before you enter*d into an Alli- 
© ance with me, and when you receiv'd my Auxiliaries that I ſent you in the War againſt 
« Philip. But if I had done them even now Jately; I cannot ſay, what injury I ſhould 
« have done you in it, or how far I ſhould have forfeited your Friendſhip; but this I can 
« affirm, that I ſhould have done according to the cuſtom and preſcript of our Anceſtors. 
& Pray do not you meaſure what is done at Lacedemon by your Laws and Cuſtoms, There 
<« isno neceſſity to compare all particulars. You choſe an Horſe or a Foot Souldier by his 
<« condition in the ſtate, and making ſome few very rich will needs have the Commanalty 
© to be ſubject to that ſmall number ; but our Law-giver would not have the Common- 
« Wealth to be in the hands of a few, whom you call a Senate ; nor ſuffer one rank or other 


* in our City to be aboye the reſt; ſuppoſing that by an equality of fortnne and dignity is 
© would 
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&* would be fo brought about, that many would bear Arms for their Country. I confeſs I 
<« have been more prolix than the ſhort way of ſpeaking in our Country allows, and might 
« have told you in brief, that 1, fince 1 contracted a Friendſhip with you, have done no- 
<« thing to make you repent of it. =. 
To this the Roman General reply'd ; © We never contracted any Alliance or Friendſhip $XX11, 
< with Thee, but with Pelops, the juſt and lawful King of Lacedemon. Whoſe right the 
« Tyrants alſo, who afterward by force had made themſelves Maſters of Lacedemer (when 
<« they were employed ſometimes in the Punick Wars, ſometimes in the Gallick Wars, and 
« ſometimes elſewhere) uſurped ; as thou too in this e Hacedoman War haſt now done. For 
<* what would be more abſurd, than for us, who waged a War againſt Philp to ſet Greece 
<« at liberty, to contract a Friendſhip with a Tyrant? and that ſuch a Tyrant too, as is 
<« more cruel and violent againſt his own Country-men, than any one that ever was before 
<« him ? But we, though thou hadlſt not taken, nor didſt not keep Argus by fraud, ſince we 
<« pretend to deliver all Greece, ought to reſtore Lacedemon alſo to its ancient liberty and 
« Laws : of which you (as though you would vie with Lycargus) juſt now made mention. 
<« Shall we take care that Philips Guards be drawn out of Faſſus and Bargylle, but leave Ar- 
« eas and Lacedemon, twoſuch famous Cities, once the glory of all Greece, in thy hands, to 
<« diminiſh the honour of our having deliver'd all Greece by their being ſtill in ſlavery ? But 
« the Argives (you ſay) were on Philips ſide: very good, but we'll pardon you in this 
<« point, though you are not angry on our behalf, We know very well, that two or three 
<« at moſt, and not the whole City were guilty of that fault; as well as that, when you 
<« and your guard were ſent for and taken into the City, there was nothing done by publick 
<« advice or conſent. We know that the Theſſalians, Phocians and Locrians, were all unani- 
<« moully for Philip: and yet, now that we have deliver'd all the reſt of Greece, what do you 
; <« think well do with the Argives, who are innocent of any publick deſign? You faid the 
| « crimes of having freed the ſlaves, and divided the Lands among the poorer ſort of peo- 
| « ple, were laid to their charge, and truly they are no ſmall ones; though they are nothing 
| « to thoſe exploits that you and your party do every day one on the neck of another. Call 
| « a free Aſſembly at Argus or Lacedemon, if thou haſt a mind to hear the true objeCtions 
<« that may be made againſt thy moſt Tyrannical Government, To paſs by all other things 
« of longer ſtanding, what a barbarous murder did that Pythagoras thy Son-in-Law commit 
<« at Argus almoſt before my Face? and what an one didit thon thy ſelf commit when I 
« was now almoſt in the Territories of the Lacedemonians ? Come, come, give order that 
« thoſe perſons whom you laid hold on in the publick Aſſembly, and, in the hearing of all 
« their Fellow Citizens, declar*d you would keep in Priſon, be brought forth with their 
<« Bonds about them, that their wretched Parents may ſee, that they, who have been ſo mi- 
« ſtakenly by them lamented, are ſtil] alive, But though theſe things are fo as I ſay, yet- 
« [you'll reply] what's that to you, Romans? And will you ſay ſo to the deliverers of 
« Greece? &o them, who to put themſelves in a capacity of freeing it, croſs the Seas, 
« waging War both by Land and Water ? Yet 1, ſay you, have not properly injur*d you, 
<« nor violated your Friendſhip. How often will you have me prove that you have done it ? 
« But I ſhall not uſe many words; Þ ll tell you in ſhort. What is it then that violates 
<« Friendſhip ? Why, they are chiefly theſe two things; if you take my Allies for your Ene- 
« mies, or join with my Enemies [againſt me.] Now both theſe things you haye been 
&« evilty of. For you not only took e Heſſene, which was Allied to us by the ſame League, 
&« as Lacedemon was (though your ſelf our Ally) by force and Arms, but you likewiſe con- 
« tracted with Philip our Enemy, not only a Friendſhip, but an affinity, forſooth, by means 
« of Philocles his Prefe(t, beſides that you waged War againſt us, and infeſted all the Sea 
« about e Halea with Piratical Ships; taking and killing full as many Romans as Philip ever 
« did; inſomuch that the Coaſt of Jdacedonia was more ſecure for our Ships that were to. 
<« bring in proviſions for our Armies, than the Promontory of Malea, Wherefore forbear, 
<« [ pray, to brag of your fidelity and right to an Alliance with us, and, leaving off your 
& popular way of haranguing, ſpeak like a Tyrant and an Enemy. | 
Hereupon Ariftenus one while adviſed, and another while beg*d of Nabss; © that, whilſt XXXIlI, 
« he might, whilſt he had an opportunity; he would conſult his own good : and then he 
began to repeat the names of the Tyrants in each particular neighbouring City : © who, 
<« having laid down their command, and reſtored their liberty to their Countrymen, had 
< lived not only to a ſecure, but even an honourable old age among their Fellow-Cirizens, 
Vehilſt theſe things were ſaid and heard on both ſides, night approached and ended the Con- 
ference. But the next day 7 abis ſaid , © that, ſince the Romans would needs have it ſo, 
&« he would quit Argus, and draw his Gariſon out of it, reſtoring the Captives and the Fugi- 
«tives to them'again. But if they had any thing elſe to demand, he deſired that they 
« would give it him in writing, that he might deliberate about it with his Friends.” So, not 
only the Tyrant had time given him to adviſe in, but Qntizs alſo held a Council conſiſting 
of his chief Allies, In which the greateſt part were of opinion; * They ought to go on 
<« with the War and take off the Tyrant : for the liberty of Greece would never be other- 
< wiſe ſecure. That it bad been much _— them no War had ever been raiſed againſ 
S > © him, 
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« him, than that it ſhould be let fall when it was once fet on foot. That he would not only, 
«as it were by their approbation, be after that more firmly ſetled In his Throne, when the 
« people of Reme ſhould ſeem to conſent to his unjuſt Dominion, but likewiſe by his Example 
<« would incite many more in other Cities to enſnare the liberty of their Fellow- Citizens. 
The Generals own inclinations were moſt toward Peace, For he ſaw, now the Enemy was 
forced into his Walls, there was nothing remaining but a Siege z and that would be tedious. 
<« For they were not to attack Gythiam, which notwithſtanding was ſurrendered, though 
« they could not take it ; but they were to beſiege Lacedemor, a City that was very [trong 
© both in men and Arms. That the only hope they had left was the poſlibiJity of creating 
« ſore diflenſion or Sedition among the Beſieged, as they made their approaches : but when 
« they ſaw-the Enſigns almoſt at their very Gates, never a man of them ſtirred, To which 
he added, © that the Peace they had with Arriochus alſo ſtood upon a very falſe bottom; for 
& Yi/livs, the Lieutenant, who came from thence brought word, that*he was come over into 
<« Exrope with much greater Forces than before, both by Sea and Land, Now therefore if the 
« Siege of Lacedemon ſhould detain his Army there, what other Forces thould they have to 
« wage a War againlt ſo mighty and ſo puiſſant a King? This he ſpake aloud, bur was pri- 
vately in himſelf afraid , leſt a new Conſul ſhould happen to have Greece for his Pro- 
vince, and by that means his Succeſſor have the honour of ending the War which he had 
begun. 

Bur ſeeing that by all his oppoſition he could not move the Allies to the leaſt comply. 
ance, he, by pretending to come over to their opinion, made them all of his own tide. 
« Well, ſaid he, let us Beſiege Lacedemor then, ſince you will have it ſo. But ſince the at- 
< tacking of Cities is, as you your ſelves know, a thing ſo tedious, and make the Beſiegers 
<« oftentimes ſooner weary than the Beſieged : you muſt now reſolve upon wintering about 
« the Walls of that City. In which affair, if there were only labour and danger to be un- 
« dergone, I would exhort you to prepare your minds and bodies for the enduring of it. 
<< But now we want a great ſumm of money too, to make' the Works, the Engines, and 
« Warlike Inſtruments, wherewith ſuch a great City is uſually attack'd, and for procuring 
« of Proviſions both for us and you againſt the Winter. Wherefore, leſt you ſhould either 


«on a ſudden be diſhearten'd, or quit the thing, when *tis once begun, before you have 


5 made an end of it, Ithink you ought firſt to write to your ſeveral Cities, and fee, what 
&« condition they are in as to courage and ſtrength for the carrying of it on. I have Auxilia- 
« ries enough and to ſpare; but the more we are, the more neceſſaries we ſhall want. The 
* Enemies Country at this time hath nothing in it but the bare ground : beſides, that the 
« Winter draws on, in which *cis difficult to carry things. together from places very diftant. 


- This Speech of his made them all firſt to conſider their ſeveral domeſtick misfortunes ; * the 


XXNXV, 


- * That is, 
Navts's. 


<« floth and envy of thoſe that ſtaid at home againſt ſuch as went into the Wars their liberty 
&« of Speech and Judgment, which made it ſo hard for them all to conſent : the publick 
{© wants, and their flackneſs to contribute out of their own Eftates, Wherefore they im- 
mediately alter'd their minds, © and let the General do what he thought beſt for the Com- 
« mon-wealth of Rome, and the advantage of his Allies, 

Thereupon Quintinus, with the advice of the Lieutenants only, and the Tribunes of the 
Sonldiers wrote down theſe conditions upon which he would have a Peace concluded with 
the Tyrant : * That there ſhould be a Truce of ſix months between NVabzs, the Romans, King 
& Exmenes and the Rhodians, That T. Quintins and I abis ſhould preſently ſend Embaſſadors 
<« to Rome, to get the Peace confirm'd by authority of the Senate, That che day, on which 
<« the terms of Peace were given out to Nabis, ſhould be the beginning of the Truce; and 
<«<.that between that day and the tenth day following, all his Guards ſhould be drawn out of 
* Argus and the other Towns, that were in the Argive Dominions : ſo 2s that they ſhould 
<« be deliver*d up quite empty and free to the Romans : as likewiſe,that no flave of the * Kings, 
<« either publick or private ſhould be taken thence; or if any had beep before that time ſo 
« taken away, they ſhould be faithfully reſtored to their Maſters. That he ſhould ſend 
&« back the Ships which he had taken from the Maritime Cities ; nor ſhould himſelf have 
*« any Ship excepting two Pinnaces, that ſhould not'be rowed with above ſixteen Oars. That 
© heſhould re-deliver their Captives and Fugitives to all the Allies of the Roman People, and 
« to the AMefſenians all things that appear'd, or the Maſters [of ſuch goods] knew to be 
«theirs. That he ſhonld alſo reſtore to the Banifh*d Lacedemonians their Children and Wives 
«that had a mind to go along with their Husbands : but that no man ſhould be forced to 
« po with any baniſh'd perſon againſt her will. That all the goods belonging to Nabi?'s 
« mercenary Souldiers, who were gone away either to their own Cities, or over to the Ro- 
« 214725, ſhould be carefully reſtored unto them. That he ſhould not have any City in the 
« '[fland of Creer, and'that thoſe, which he had, he ſhould furrender to the Romans, That 
« he-ſhould-make no Alliance with any Cretan City, or any body elſe, nor wage War with 
«them. That he ſhould draw his Guards out of all thoſe Cities, that either he himſelf had 
© reſtored, or'had ſurrender'd themſelves and all they had, up to the protection and go- 
«.yernment of the Roman'People, keeping himſelf and all that belong'd to him from ever 


«© medling with any of them. That he build no Town or Caſtle, cither in his own, or any 
&« Foreign 
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« Foceign Dominions. That he ſhould give five Hoſtages for the performance of all this, | 
< ſuch as the Romer General ſhould approve of, and among the reſt his own Son for one; 
« with a hundced Talents of filver at preſent, and fifty every year for eight years to- 
<& gether. | 
7 hefe terms being written, his Camp was removed more near to the City, and they ſent XXXV1, 
to Lacedemo!: - though none of them, to ſay truth, pleas'd the Tyrant; fave that beyond 
exp<Qatioa there was no mention made of bringing back the baniſh'd perſons. But that | 
which moſt offeaded him was, that the Ships and Maritime Cities were taken from him. | 
Far the Sea brought him in great profit, being that he infeſted all the Coaſt from ales with | 
| Piratical Ships. Belides, that he had all the youth of thoſe Cities to ſupply him with the | 
far beſt ſort of Souldiers. Theſe conditions, though he conſider'd of them in private with | 
kis Friends, were notwithſtanding the publick Diſcourſe; his Guards being very apt, as | 
in other matters of truſt, fo to betray his Secrets. Yet they did not all in general find fault 
with the whole, but each man with thoſe particulars which more immediately concern'd 
him. Thoſe that had married baniſh'd mens Wives, or had any of their goods, were very 
aggry, aSif they had been to lofe and not to reſtore them. The Slaves that were freed 
from the Tyrant, did not only think their freedom would be of no conſequence to them, = 
but their thraldom much worſe than before z now they were to return into the hands of their 
zncenſed Maſters. The mercenary Souldiers alſo were not only troubled that their ſtipend 
| would come to nothing in time of Peace, but likewiſe ſaw, that there was no returning for i 
them into their own Cities, which hated the Guards belonging to Tyrants as much as the 
Tyranrs themſclves. 
When they had fiſt talk'd thus in Crowds among themſelves, they ſtraightway ran and XXX&VIL 
cook up their Arms. By which tumult when the Tyrant ſaw the 2fobile were of themſelves | 
ſufficiently provoked, he order'd an Aſſembly to be forthwith ſummon'd. Where when he 
had declar'd, what the Roman General had impoſed upon him, to which he had added ſome 
things more grievous and more unworthy of his own head, at each of which ſometimes all 
of them, and ſometimes a part of the Aſſembly ſhouted, he ask*d them, What they would * 
have bim anſwer to thoſe Propoſals, or what he ſhould do ? to which they almoſt unanimouſly re. 
ply'd, That be ſhould make 20 anſwer at all, but prepare for the War : bidding him, each man for 
himſelf, (as the Mobile uſe to do.) be of good Courage, ard hope the beſt 5, for fortune always fa- 
wour'd the Valiant. With which words the Tyrant was 19 animated , that he cry'd out, 
Antiochus azd the Etolians would aſſiſt him : and that be had Forces enough to hold out the Siege. 
By which means they had alfo forgot that there had been any mention made of Peace, and 
ran to their ſeveral Poſts, reſolving no longer to be quiet. Whereupon the excurſions of 
ſome few that came out to provoke the Romans, with the Darts that they threw, put the 
Romans ſoon paſt all doubt but they mult neceſſarily fight; and from that time, for the 
ſpace of four dayes , they had light Skirmiſhes at firſt, without being able certainly to 
know what would be the iſſue of ir. But the fifth day the Lacedemonians were forced into 
the Town in ſuch a conſternation, that ſome of the Roman Souldiers falling npon the Reer 
of them that fled, got into the City through the gaps (as things then ſtood) that were in 
the Wall. | 
Then Quiztizs, baving ſufficiently reſtrain'd the Enemies Excurſions by the fright he then xxxy11 
put them 1nto, and ſuppoſing that nothing now remained for him to do, but to attack the 
City is ſelf, ſent certain perſons to fetch all the Naval Forces from Gythium, whilſt he him- 1 
ſelf in the mean time, with the Tribunes of the Souldiers, rode round the Walls to view 
the ſituation of the Town. Now Sparta [you muſt know] was formerly unwalled : but | 
the Tyrants of late dayes had built a Wall in the open and plain parts thereof: defending | | 
the higher places, that were leſs acceſlible, with guards of armed men inſtead of Fortifica- 
tions. When he had taken a fatisfaCtory proſpect of every thing ;z ſuppoſing that the beſt | 
way to take it, was to inveſt it, he poſted all his men quite round the City ; whoſe number 
was, of Romans, Allies, Horſe and Foot, with Land and Sea Forces all together full fifty 
thouſand fighting men. Some of which brought Ladders, others Fire , and others other | 
things, wherewithal not only to attack the City, but to affright the Beſieged. Then he com- 
manded to ſet up an Huzza, and all begin the Aſſault at the ſame time, to the end, that the | 
terrified Lacedemonians might not know where firſt to make reſiſtance, and which part to 
aſſiſt, being in a general conſternation. The ſtrongeſt part of the Army, which was di- ; 
vided into three Batallions, he. order'd to make their Aſſault, one of them on the fide of | 
Phabeum, {a place dedicated to Phebus| the other near Diltymneum [a Temple of Diana] 
and the third at that place which they call Heptagonie [for its being ſeven corned] theſe 
being all open parts of the City without any Wall. Now ſeeing that the People were all in 
ſuch a fright, the Tyrant firſt of all being ſtartled, not only at the ſudden ſhouts, but che 
trembling Meſſengers [that brought him news of what the Enemy was a doing] as every 
place moſt ſtood in need of aſliſtance, either went himſelf in perſon to meet the Foe,' or 
feat ſome others. But ſoon after, being quite confounded with fear, he was fo diſtracted, 1 
that he could neither tell nor hear what was for his advantage ; being not only deſtitute of 
advice, but almoſt out of his wits too. Th | 
| £ 
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_— The Lacedemonians at firſt kept out the Romans pretty well in narrow places; and —__ 


XL. 


XLI. 


Parties fought at the ſame time in ſeveral places. But when the Conflict increaſed, the 
Battle was by no means equal. For the Lacedemonians fought with Darts [to throw from 
them? from which the Romans not only eaſily defended themſelves by the bigneſs of their 
Shields, but likewiſe foraſmuch as ſome of their Darts miſcarried, and others hit to very 
little purpoſe. For by reaſon that the place was ſo narrow, and the crowd ſo great, they 
not only wanted room to throw their Weapons running, which makes them fly with more 
force; but, had not ſo much as a free and a ſteady place to ſtand upon when they hurled 
them. By which means the Darts that were thrown directly at them ſtuck none of them 
in their Bodies, and few in their Shields. But ſome there were wounded by thoſe that ſtood 
round in the higher parts of the City : and anon as they went forward there were not only 
Darts, but Tiles alſo thrown down upon them from the Houſes before they were aware. 
Wherefore they held their Shields over their Heads, and join'd them fo cloſe one to ano- 
ther, that there was no room, not only for Darts thrown at a diſtance to hit them, bur 
they were not to be pierced even hand to hand ; and under that Tortoiſe of Shields they 
made their approach. At firſt the narrow paſſes fill'd with the crowd of them, and the 
Enemy for a little time kept them out. But when they had forced the Foe into a broader 
ſtreet in the City, and by degrees got ſomewhat farther, their ſtrength and force was no 
longer to be born. Whereupon when the Lacedemonians had turn'd their backs, and ran as 
faſt as they could to the higher parts of the City ; Nabis, who trembled as if the City were 
taken, lookt about him to find which way he himſelf might eſcape. But Pythagoras, who 
in all other things did the part of a General that had both Courage and Condu, was at 
that time the ſole cauſe why the City was not taken. For he order'd the Houſes next the 
Wall to be ſet on fire: which being all in a moment on a blaze (foraſmuch as they who at 
other times nſed to help to quench a fire, were themſelves the Incendiarics) the Houſes be- 
gan to fall upon the Romans Heads : nor did the Tile ſhards only but burnt Rafters alſo 
hit the Souldiers; the flame increas'd far and wide every way ; and the ſmoak alſo grew 
more terrible than it was dangerous to them. Wherefore not only the Romans that were 
without the City, making at that time the fierceſt attack, retreated from the Wall 3 but 


thoſe likewiſe who were got in, leſt they might be intercepted from the reſt of their Army 


by the fire breaking out behind them, retired. Quintins alfo, when he ſaw how the caſe 


ſNood, order'd them to ſound a retreat : and ſo being call'd off, when the City was now 


almoſt taken, they return'd to their Camp. | 

©uintius being more incouraged by the Enemies fear, than from the thing it ſelf, for the 
three dayes following continued to ſcare them : provoking them one while to light Skir- 
miſhes, and another while blocking up certain paſſes, that they might have no way to fly 
out. The Tyrant forced by theſe menaces ſent Pyrhagoras a ſecond time in quality of an 
Envoy z whom Quintizs at firſt ſo ſlighted that he bid him be gone out of the Camp : though 
afterward, upon his humble Petition and falling down before him, he had his Audience. 
At which the firſt Speech he made was to declare that they left all to the pleaſure of the Ro- 
mans; but ſeeing that ſuch vain and ineffeCtual Propoſals would do no good, the matter was 
brought to this Ifſue, that a Truce ſhovid be made upon the ſame conditions which a few 
dayes before had been ſet forth in writing : and the money and hoſtages alſo taken. In the 
mean time whilſt the Tyrant was thus beſieged, the eLHrgives, who had Meſſage upon MeL. 
ſage, that Lacedemoz was even almoſt taken, were themſelves alſo encouraged, and there- 
fore ſeeing that Pyrhagoras was gone forth with the ſtrongeſt party of that Gariſon, con- 
temning thoſe few that were in the Caſtle, they, under the command of one eArchippu, 
drave out all the Souldiers that were in it. But they ſent out Timecrates the Pellenian, be- 
cauſe he had govern'd them with great clemency, upon honour alive, As they were rejoy- 
cing for this their deliverance, Q:intizs arrived there, having granted a Peace to the Ty- 
rant, diſmiſſed Exmernes and the Rhodians from Lacedemon, and ſent his Brother DL, Quinrius 
to the Navy. | 

The City beids over-joy'd appointed the day which with them is the moſt ſolemn, for 
the celebration of the noble ſports called the N emear Games, which had been omitted by 
reaſon of the War, againſt the arrival of the KRomar Army and its General [| Quntins] 
whom they made egonothera or Regulator of the performance. But there were many 0- 
ther caufes alſo, that enhans'd their mirth. For their Citizens were brought back from 
Lacedemon, whom Pythagoras of late, and whom, before him, Nabis had carry'd thence : 
beſides that thoſe alſo were come back, who, after the Plot was diſcover*'d by Pythagoras, 
and the ſlaughter now begun, had made their eſcape: having a proſpect of liberty from 
a long interval, and ſeeing the Romans who were the Authors of it, to whom they them- 
ſelves had been the occaſion of making War with the Tyrant. The Argives alſo upon the 
very day of the Nemean Games were declared to be abſolutely free. But look how much 
joy the reſtitution of Argxs brought the Acheans and the whole Afſembly of eAchasia, ſo 
much did Lacedemons being left in Slavery, and the Tyrants ſticking to the ſide of it, dimi- 
niſh their ſatisfation. Upon which account the etrolians were very invettive in all their 


publick meetings [and faid] The War with Philip was not made an end of before he departed 
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out of all the (ties in Greece : but a Tyrant was left at Lacedemon z whilſt the lawful King, 
who was in the Roman Camp, and the reſt of the principal Citizens were like to live in baniſhment. 
So that the People of Rome were become the Lifeguard to Nabis. Quintins carry'd back his 
Forces from Argus to Elatia, from whence he came to the ' Spartan War, Now there are, 
who ſay, the Tyrant did not come far out of the Town to fight, but lay in a Camp [juſt 
without the Walls] over againſt the Roman Camp: And that when he had linger'd a great 
while, expecting the e/£tolian Auxiliaries, he was forced at laſt to cngage with them in a 
ſet Battle, ſeeing the Romans fell upon his Foragersz and being in that fight not only over- 
come but forced from his Camp likewiſe, deſir'd a Peace, after he had loſt fifteen thou- 
ſand men, and that above four thouſand were taken Priſoners. - | 
| About the ſame time there were Letters brought [to Rome?) from T. Quintizs Concerning XLII, 
what he had done at Lacedemor, and from-e. 2. Porcius the Conſul, out of Spain. Whereup- 
on in the name of them both there was a Supplication decreed by the Senate to be made 
for three dayes together. L. Yalerius the Conſul, when he had defeated the Bois near the 
Litane Wood, and thereby quieted that Province, return'd to Rome to hold the [grand] 
Aſſembly : and created for Conſuls P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (a ſecond time) and Ti. Sem- 
pronius Longus whoſe Fathers had been Conſuls the firſt year of the ſecond Paunick War. 
After that the Pretorsan Aſſembly was likewite held : in which,there were choſen [for Prz- 
tors] P. Cornelius Scipio, and the two Cn, Cornelius's, e Merenda and Blaſio, Cn. Domitius 
eEnobarbus, Sex. Digitius, and T. Fwvencins Thalna, When the Aſſembly was diſſolv'd the 
Conſul return*d into his Province. A new priviledge was that year aimed at by the Ferenti- 
nates: That all thoſe Latines, who had given their names into a Roinan Colony , ſhould be Citi- 
zens of Rome. Now there were Teveral perſons added to Puteols, Salernum and Bruxen= 
rum, who had given their names, and for that reaſon pretended to be Roman Citizens; but 
the Senate did not eſteem as ſuch. 

'At the beginning of that year in which P. Scipio Africanus (a ſecond time) and Ti. Sem- x11, 
pronius Longus were Conſuls, there came two Embaſladours from the Tyrant Nabis to Rome, Te 
To whom there was an Audience granted without the City in the Temple of Apollo; they 
coming to deſire that the Peace made with T, Quintivs, might be confirm'd, which they 
accordingly obtained. After that, when the butineſs concerning the [diviſion of the? Pro- 
vinces was propoſed, the Senate were molt of this opinion; that ſince the War in Spain and 
Macedonia was made an end of, both the Conſuls ſhould have Italy for their Province. But SCi- 
Pio thought that one Conſul was enough for Italy : and that the other ought to have Macedonia, 
That there was a grievous War like to befal them from Antiochus. For what could they think he*d 
next do, who was already come over, of his own accord, into Europe? eſpecially when the Etoli- 
ans, who were undoubtedly their Enemnnes, on the one ſide, and Annibal, who was 4 General ſo fa- 
mous for having kill'd ſo many Romans, incited bim ro a War ? But whilſt the Conſuls Provin- 
ces were in Debate z the Prztors alſo took their Lots, Cr. Domntius happen'd to have the 
City juriſdiftion 3 T. Fuvencius the Foreign ;, P. Cornelius the farther Spain, and Sex. Digitins 
the hither 3 of the two Cr. Cornelinſes, Blaſio Sicily, and e Herenda Sardinia, They were 
not for tranſporting a new Army into Macedonia; but that that which was already there 
ſhould be brought back into /raly by Quintius, and disbanded, - So alfo, that the Army 
which was with 2. Porcius (ato in Spain, ſhould be disbanded. That both the Conſuls 
ſhould have 7raly for their Province betwixt them, and carry two Legions raiſed out of the 
City thither with them ; ſo that when thoſe Armies were disbanded, which the Senate had 
appointed ſo to be, the Roman Legions might be but eight-in all, | 

The Spring had been hallow'd the year before, when 7. Porcins and L. Valerins were KLIV; 
Conſuls. Which when P. LZicinius the High Prieſt declared, (firſt to the College, and then ; 
by authority of the College to the Senate not to be rightly perform'd, they order'd it to 
be done over again according to the direftion of the High-Prieſts ; and that the Grand 
Games [called Zudi Magn] which were at the ſame time vow'd, ſhould be ſet forth with 
as much money as was uſuahk. But that the Yer Sacrum [or hallowing of the SpringJ 
ſeemed to be a Beaſt that was born between the firſt of March and the laſt of April, when 
P. Cornelius Scipio, and T. Sempronius Longns were Conſuls. After that the Aſſembly for chu. 
fing of Cenſors was held : in which were created Sex. e/Elius Petus, and C. Cornelius (the. 
gus, who choſe P. Scipio the Conſul Preſident of the'Senate, as the former Cenfors had alſo 
done : paſſing by but three Senators in all, though none that had ever gone in a Chariot of 
State ['to the Houſe. They likewiſe gained great favour with that Order, foraſmuch as at 
the Roman Playes, they commanded the Curule Xdiles to divide the Senators places from thoſe 
of the Commonalty : for before that they all ſate promiſcuouſly. They alſo took their Horſes 
from very few of the Knights ; nor were they ſevere upon any order at all, The Porch of 
Liberty, and the Ylz publica [or publick place for exerciſe in the Campns Martins] was by 
them two repaired and inlſarged. The Spring was hallow'd, and the Games, that Ser. Sal- 
picius Galba when Conſul had vow'd, perform'd. And when the minds of all people were 
intent upon the ſight of them; Q. Plemznins, who, for his many hainons offences both a-_ 
gainſt the Gods and Men at Locrs, had-been put in Prifon, got a Company of Fellows to ſet 
che City on fire in the night time at ſeveral places ; tothe end that when the City _ _ 
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ſternated by the noCturnal tumulr, he [and his Compiices} might break open the Priſon. 
But the Conſpirators, ſome of them, detected the delign, and it was told the Senate z [by 
whoſe order] Pleminiss was thrown into the Dungeon, and there put to Death, 

There were Colonies of Roman Citizens that year carry'd to Puteols, Yulturnum, Liternum, 
three hundred men to each of them : as there were ſuch like Colonies alfo carry'd to Salernum 
and Buxentum. They were carry'd thither by a Triumvirate, who were T. Sempronins Lon- 
g4s (then Conſul) 24. Servilius, and Q. Minutius Thermus, That Land which formerly be 
long'd to the Campaniarns was divided, Three others alſo, that is to ſay, D. Funins Brutus, 
2, Bebius Tamphilus, and eH, Helvins carried another Colony of Komar Citizens to Stpon- 
tum, in that part of the Country which formerly belong'd to the Arpines. There were alſa 
Colonies of Roman Citizens carried to Tempſa and Croton. - The Tempſan Territories were 
taken from the Bruttii, the Bruttis had expell'd the Greeks, and the Greeks at that time were 
in poſſeſſion of Croton. The Triumviri, Cz. Oftavins, L. /AEmilins Paulus, and C. Pletonius 
carried | the Colonies] to Croton; as L. Cornelius Merula, and (. Salonius did to Tempſa. 
There were moreover ſeveral Prodigies ſeen that year at Rome, and ſeveral others that they 
were told of. In the Forum, the Commium [| Allembly Houſe] and in the Capitol there were 
drops of blood ſeen: and it rained Earth ſeveral times; and Yulcans Head was all on a 
flame. [Beſides which] it was reported, that at /nteramra, there was a River of Milk : 
that at eAriminum there were divers ingenuous Boyes witi:out either Eyes or Noſe : and that 
in the Picene Territories there was one Born without either Hands or Feet, All which Pro- 
digies were expiated by order of the High Prieſts, and a Sacrifice of nine dayes made, for 
that the Aarians had reported, that in Their Dominions it bad rained Stones, 

In Gallia L. Valerius the Pro-Conſul fought a pitch'd Battle near Millain, with the Inſu- 
brian Gauls and the Bozi, who under the Command of Dorutacas, were come over the Po to 
raiſe the /»ſubrians; in which there were ten thouſand of the Enemies ſlain, But at the ſame 
time his Collegue 2. Porcius Cato out of Spain triumph'd, bringing in at the ſame time ['to 
the Treaſyry] twenty five thouſand pounds of Si;ver Bullion, of Bigates [pieces ſtamped 
with a Chariot] a hundred twenty three thouſand, and of Ofcan [Silver] five hundred 
and forty : belides fourteen hundred pound of gold. To his Souldiers he gave each of 
them two hundred and ſeventy [Aſſes] of Braſs, and treble to an Horſeman, T" Sempro- 
zius the Conſul going into his Province, led his Legions firſt into the Country of the Boz. 
Boworix who was then their King, having with his rwo Brothers excited all the Nation to 
Rebel, pitch*d his Camp in a convenient place; that it might appear, they were reſolv'd to 
fight, if the Enemy came into their Confines. The Conſul, when he perceiv'd, what the 
Enemies ſtrength was, and what confidence they had in it, ſent to his Collegue to defire him, 
that, if he pleaſed, he would haſten his coming : for he would protratt the whole affair by delays till 
bis arrivals Now the ſame reaſon that the Conſul had to delay, the Gawls had to haſten 
(fave that the delay of the Enemies increaſed their Coui age) that they might diſpatch their 
buſineſs, before two Conſuls had join*d their Forces together, Yet for two dayes they did 
nothing but ſtand ready to fight, if any one came forth ro oppoſe them ;z but the third day 
they march'd briskly vp co the Bullwark, and attack'd the Camp on every fide at the ſame 
time, Whereupon the Conſul order*d his men immediately to take up their Arms : bnt 
kept them for ſome time in the ſame place after they were armed z thar he: might not only 
augment the fooliſh confidence of the Foe, but likewiſe have opportunity ro marſhal and 
inſtruCt his Forces, at which Gates he would have each party ſally forth. Two Legions 
were order*d to march out at the principal Gates:. though the Gauls ſtood ſo thick before, 
that they block*'d up the paſs. They fought along time in thoſe yarrow pleces ; nor did 
they do more Execution with their Hands and Swords, than they did by thruſting with their 
Shields and Bodies : the Romans to carry their Enſigns out; anc the Gauls, either themſelves 
to get into the Camp, or te hinder the Romans from coming forth. Nor could the two 
Armies ſtir either the one or the other way, before Q Yittorizs, Captain of the Vanguard, 
and {* Atinins, Tribune of the Souldiers; the latter belonging to the fourth, and the for- 
mer T0 the ſecond Legion (asa thing in difficult caſes often tried) took the Enſigns from 
the Enſign-Bearers, and threw them among the Enemies, Whereupon, as they ſtrove with 
all their force to regain their Enſign, thoſe of the ſecond Legion threw themſelves firſt out 
at the Gate. 

Theſe therefore now fought without the Bullwark, whilſt the fourth Legion ſtuck in the 
Gate, when at the ſame time another tumult aroſe on the back ſide of the Camp. For the 
Gauls had broken in at the Queſtorian Gate, and making a ſtout reſiſtance had kill*d-L. Poſtu- 
mins the Queſtor, ſurnamed 7 ympanus, with 21: Atimus, and P. Sempronius, who comman- 
ded the Allies, beſides almoſt two hundred private Souldiers. By which means the Camp 
on that ſide was taken, till an extraordinary Regiment, whom the Conſul ſent to defend 
the Queſtorian Gate, not only kill'd part of them that were within the Bullwark, and drove 
the reit out of the Camp,but hinder*d thoſe that were a breaking in. About the ſame time the 
fourth Legion alſo with two extraordinary Regiments got out at the Gate, So that there 
were three Engagements at the ſame time about the Camp in ſeveral places : and the diffe- 


rent ſhouts that were ſet up at the uncertajn Caſualties that happen'd to their ſide, took off 
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the minds of the perſons engaged from the preſent Conflict. Till Noon they fought with 

equal ſtrength, and almoſt with equal hopes. But when the fatigue and heat together had 

forced the Gauls, with their tender and fluid Bodies, that cannot endure thirſt, to quit the 

Field, the Romans made an Effort upon thoſe few that remained, and having routed, forced 

chem into their Camp. Then the Conſul gave the ſignal for a Retreat; at which the greater 

part retired ; but the reſt out of love to fighting, and hopes of enjoying the Enemies Camp; 

ſtood their ground at the Bullwark. The Gauls, contemning their ſmall number ſallied al 

out of their Camp, and routed the Romans : ſo that they were forced for fear and dread to 

repair to their Camp, to which'at'the Conſuls order they would not go. Thus was the 

Vitory one while, and anon their flight, very various on both ſides : though of the Gauls 

there were eleven thouſand ſlain, and of the Romans five thouſand : after which the Gauls 

betook themſelves into the molt Inland parts of all their Confines. n 
The Conſul led the Legions to Placentia: though ſome ſay, Scipio having join'd his XLVI1T: 

Army with that of his Collegue, went to ravage the Territories belonging to the Boi and 

Ligurians, as far as the Woods and Fens would ſuffer him: others, that, having done no 

memorable ation, he return'd to Rowe to hold the Aſſembly. This ſame year T, Quintius 

ſpent all the Winter at Elaria (where for that ſeaſon he quarter'd his Forces) in doing of 

Juſtice; and altering thoſe things that had been in thoſe Cities, either by the licentious 

inclination of Philip bimſelf, or any of his Prefets; when, by increaſing the ſtrength of 

| men that were of his own Faction, he took away the rights and liberties of others. In the 

beginning of the Spring he came to Corinth, where he had appointed an Aſſembly : and 

| there applying himſelf to the Embaſſadours of all the Cities, who ſtood in a ring about 

him, he began firſt with the Friendſhip which the Romans had contratted with the Greek Na- 

tion, together with the exploits that the Generals before him had done in Macedonia, and 

his own atchievements alſo, All this was heard with great approbation, till he came to 

mention Nabis : For it did not ſeem agreeable for one that deliver'd Greece to leave a Tyrant be- 

hind him, who was not only a grievance to his own Country, but to be fear'd by all the Cities round 

| about, and ſtuck, in the bowels (as it were) of a famous City. 

| Nor was Quintius ignorant how they ſtood affeted z; and therefore confeſs'd, that if it XLIX; 

; could have been done without the ruine of Lacedemon, He ought not to have hearkned to any 

terms of Peace. But now, ſeeing he could not be ſubdu'd any otherwiſe than by the fatal ruin of 

that City, be thought it better to leave the Tyrant weaken'd and deprived of almoſt all his power to 

hurt any body elſe, than to let ſuch a City be deſtroy d by remeates too violent for it to bear, and 

periſh even whilſt he aſſerted its liberty. But to the remembrarice of what was paſt he added ; 

that he deſigned to go into Italy, and carry all his Army along with him. That they ſhould bear 

within ten dayes, that the Gariſons at Demetrias and Chalcis were drawn out : that he would de- 

ver Acrocorinthus immediately before their Faces empty up to the Achzans: to the end that all 

people might know, whether the Romans or the Atolians were wſed to lie;, who had given out that 

their liberty was very unwiſely truſted in the hands of the Roman People, and that their Macedo- 

nian Maſters were only chang'd for Roman Lords. But that they never cared what they ſaid, or 

what they did. That he adviſed the other Cities, to value their Friends not by their words, but 

their attions: and learn to know, whom they ought to believe, and whom to have a care of. That 

they would uſe their liberty with moderation : for when it was temperate, it was wholeſome both for 

each particular perſon and the communities in general tov ;, but being extravagant was head#trong 

and unruly, as well to them that had it, as it was grievous to others. That the Nobility in every 

City, and the ſeveral orders of men among themſelves, with all the Cities in common, ſhould ſtudy 

Concord. For there was no King or Tyrant could be Strong enough to oppoſe them if they agreed 

one with another : but that diſcord and ſedition made all things eaſy to thoſe that have a mind to 

enſnare them; when that ſide which is the weaker at a domeſtich_ conflitt , engages rather in a 

Foreign one, than they will yield to a Fellow-Citizen, That they would keep and preſerve the li- 

berty, which was gotten by external force, and reftored by others love to them, very carefully : that 

the Roman People might know they had given liberty to thoſe that deſerv/dit, and that their favors 

were well placed. | > 
When they heard theſe words, as if they had come from a Father, they all cry'd for joy, Li 

ſo that they confounded even him alſo whillt he was a ſpeaking. . But ſome time after they 

hum'd to ſignifie their approbation, and adviſed each other , that they would ſuffer thoſe 

words, as though they were utter'd from an Oracle , to ſink into their breaſts and minds. And 

then having commanded ſilence, deſired of them, That they would ſend all the Roman Citi= 

zens, whom they couid find among them in ſlavery; within two months to himin Theſſaly. For it 

was not honour able, even for themſelves, that m a Country juſt ſet at liberty the very deliverers 

of it ſhould be in ſervitude, T hereupon they all cry*d ont, that they gave him thanks, among 

other things, for this alſo, that they were put in mind to do ſo pious and neceſſary an office. 

For there was a vaſt number of ſuch as were taken in the Punick War, whom Aznibal, be- 

ing they were not redeemed by their own Countrymen, had ſold. To prove which, Polyb:us 

writes, that that bnſineſs colt the Acheans a hundred Talents, five hundred Deniers being 

fet upon each ones Head, to be given back to their ſeveral Maſters, For at that rate there 

Tere in Achaia twelve hundred. Now do you —_— proportionably how many it was whey. 
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that all Greece contain'd. The: Convention was not yet diſſolv'd, when they ſaw the Garri- 
ſon, deſcending forthwith down from «e /crocorinthus, march to the Gate and fo away. In 
Reer of whom the Generat follow'd, attended by all the People, who with Acclamations 
call'd him rbeir Savionr and Deliverer : and when he had faJuted and disbanded thoſe men, 
return'd to Elaria the ſame way that he came. From thence he ſent away ep. Clardius the 
Lieutenant with all his Forces; bidding him go through Theſſaly and Epirus to Oricum, and 
there ſtay till he came. For from thar place he deſign'd to tranſport his men into ray. 
He wrote allo to'L. Qnintivs his Brother Licutenant, and Admiral of the Fleet, ro get the 
Ships of burden together from all the Coaſts of Greece into that Port. 

He himſelf going to Chalcis, and drawing the guards not only out of that place, but of 
Oream and Eretria likewiſe, held there a convention of all the Eubcean Cities 3 and having 
told them, 1» what ſite he found them, and in what condition he lefs them, difmiſs'd the Af- 
ſembly. Then he went to Demetrias, where having drawn forth the Garriſon, he went 
forward, attended by all the People as at Corinth and Chalcis, into Theſſaly; in which the 
Cities were not only to be ſet at liberty, but from a general mixture and confuſion to be re- 
duc'd into ſome tolerable form. For they were put in diſorder, not only by the vices of the 
times, and the violence as well as licentiouſneſs of the King ; but even by their own muti- 
nous inclination alſo; having not heid either an Aſſembly, Convention, or any Council, 
though they were not concern'd in any ſedition or tumult, from that time to this our preſent 
age. He therefore choſe a Senate and Judges for them according to every Mans eſtate; and 
made that part of the Cities moſt powerful, whoſe greateſt intereſt it was to have all things 
ſafe and quiet, | 

When he thus ſetled Theſſaly, he came through Epirus to Oricum from whence he was to 
croſs over. From Oricxm all his Forces were tranfported to Branduſium ;, from whence they 
marched in triumph through all 7raly almoſt to the City [of Rome] with no leſs a train of 
things that they had taken, than of what was their own, before them. When they came 
to Rome, there was a Senate granted ro Qintizs withour the City, in which he might de- 
clare what exploits he had done; and a deſerved Triumph decreed him very freely. He 


- triumph'd three Days; on the firſt of which he carried forth the Arms, Darts, brazen and mar- 
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ble Enfigns ; more whereof were taken from Ph:lip than he had taken from the ſeveral Cities. 
The ſecond Day [he produced] the Gold and Silver, tried and untried, with that 2lic which 
was coined. Of untried Silver there was eighteen Thouſand Pounds, and of tried two Hun- 
dred and ſeventy ; a great many Veſſels of all ſorts, moſt of them imboſs'd, and ſome ve- 
ry curiouſly donez with many made of braſs ; beſides ten filver Bucklers, and of coined 
Silver eighty four Thouſand Attick Pieces [each of half a Crown value] which they cail 
Tetradrachms, weighing about three deniers in Silver. There was alſo three Thouſand 
ſeven Hundred and fourteen Pound of Gold, and one ſhield ail of Gold, of Philzps Coin 
Emuch like our Facobuſes] fourteen Thouſand five Hundred and fourteen, The third Day 
the golden Crowns, which were the preſents of the ſeveral Cities, were carried forth, be- 
ing a Hundred and fourteen in number. There were Sacrifices likewiſe led along; and be- 
fore his Chariot a great many Noble Captives, as well as Hoſtages, among whom was Deme- 
trius King Philips Son, and Armenes the Tyrant Nabis's Son, of Lacedemon. After all which 
Qumtins himfelf rode into the City, whoſe Chariot was attended by a great Body of Soldi- 
ers, the Armies being drawnout of all the Provinces. Among them were divided five Hun- 
dred braſs Pieces, to the Foot; as much again to each Centurion, and treble to an Horſe- 
man. They alſo, that followed with their Heads ſhaven (as being freed from ſlavery) ad- 
ded an Ornament to this Triumph. | 

At the end of this Year 2. /£lis Tubero, Tribune of the People, by order of the Senate 
propoſed to the Commons, and they conſented, That two Latine Colomes ſhould be carryed, 
the one into the Country of the Bruttii, and the other into the Thurine Territories, For the 
conveying whereof there were twice three Perſons choſen, who were to govern the Brutess 
for three Years, Q. Nevins, 2M. Ainutins Rufus, and eM. Furius Craſſipes; and for the 
Thurine Territories A. eanlins, P. eElius, and DL. Apuſtins, Thoſe two Aſſemblies Cz. 
Domitixs the City Pretor held in the Capitol. There were ſome Temples that Year dedica- 
ted ; one to F#zo Soſpita in the Herb-Market (which had been vowed and built four Years 
before by C. Cornelius Conſul in the Gallick War ; and was dedicated by the ſame Perſon be- 
ing now Cenſor) and another to Faxnus, which the c/Aailes had two Years before ordered to 
be built out of the Fine Money, their names being C. Scribonins, and Cn. Domitius, by whom, 
as Prztor of the City, it was dedicated. Q. Marcins Ralla alſo dedicated a Temple to For- 
tuna Primipenia, on the Hill called Collis Qarinalis, being created Duumvir for that pur- 

e, P. Sempronius Sophus had vow'd it ten Years before in the time of the Punick War, 
and built it when he was Cenſor. C. Servil:us alſo the Duumvir dedicated a T cmple in the 
Iſle of Fupiter, which had been vowed fix Years before in the time of the Gallick War by 
L. Furius Purpureo the Preztor, and was afterward ordered to be built by bim when he was 
Conſul. And thefe were the tranſactions of that Year. | 

P, Scipio returned out of his Province of Gaul to make new Conſuls; and in the Aſſembly 


for that purpoſe there were choſen L. Cornelius Mernia, and Q_ Minatins Thermus, The 
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\ next day there were created for Prztors L. Cornelius Scipio, M. Fulvins Nobilior, (" Scribo- 
mus, 2. Valerins Meſſala, L. Porcius Licinus, and C. Flaminius, C, eAtilins Serranus , and 
L. Scribonius Lsbo, being the Curule Xdiies, were the firſt that ever ſet forth-the Mepaleſia; 
Stage-Playes [in honour of Cybele.] And theſe were the firſt Xdiles in whoſe time the Se- 
nate ſate, and ſaw the Roman Plays in a diſtinCt place from the People z. which gave occaſion 

| (as all novelties do) for ſome to ſay, that they had now at length paid the reſpett to that moſt 

zoble order, which long before was due tothem;, though others thought, it was a diminution to the 
dignity of the people, whatever was added to the majeſty of the Senate ; and that all ſuch aſtin- 
ions between the ſeveral. orders of men tended to the leſſening and impairing of their concord and 
liberty both. That they had ſeen the Plays promiſcuouſly for five hundred fifty eight years. What 
then was the reaſon all on a ſudden, that the Senators would not have the commons mixt among them 
in the Boxes ? Why ſhould a rich man diſdain to have a poor man ſit by bim? Which was a new and 
a proud humour never thought on, or ſet up by the Senate of any Nation ever before., But at laſt 
they ſay, that even eAfricanus himſelf repented for having been the Author of that diſcri- 
mination: ſo far the beſt way it is not to alter old Cuſtoms; men being more inclined to 
adhere to their old faſhions, unleſs where experience cvidently corre@s them. SST. 
In the beginning of thar year when L. Cornelixs and Q. Afinucins were Conſuls,they heard LV: 
of ſo many Earthquakes, that the people were not only troubled at the thing it ſelf, but 
alſo at the holy days that were appointed upon that account. For neither. could any Se- 
nate be held, nor the Common-wealth lookt after, the Conſuls being wholy taken up in 
Sacrificing and making expiations. At laſt the Decemviri being commanded to conſult 

| their Books, there was according to their anſwer a ſupplication made for three dayes toge- 

ther : during which time they paid their devotions at every Temple with Garlands on their 

Heads : and it was order'd ; that al of the ſame Family ſhould make their ſupplications together. 

The Conſuls alſo by authority from the Senate made an Edif, that no mar ſhould bring news 

of any other Earthquake the ſame day that a former had been told of, and Holy-Dayes appointed 

for it. After this the Conſuls firſt and then the Prztors ſhar'd the Provinces. Gornelias had 

Gaul, and Minucins Liguria, C. Scribomus the City juriſdition, e. Yalerius the Foreign, 

L. Cornelius Sicily, L. Porcins Sardinia, C. Flaminins the hither Spain, and 2. Fulvins the 

farther. | | 

Now though the Conſuls expeted no War that Year, yet they had Letters from 24. Gn- LYI. 
cius (who was Governour of Piſa) that twenty thouſand arm'd Ligurians who had enter*d into 

« Conſpiracy through all the Burroughs of the whole I\ ation, having firſt pillaged the Territories 

of Luna, and from thence gone over into the Piſan Dominions, had over-ran all the Sea-Coaſt. 

Wherefore eFrucius the Conſal, whoſe Province was Liguria, by conſent of the Senate 

went up into the Roſtra [the place for Orations] and gave order; that the two City Legions, 

which bad been raiſed the year before ſhould be within eleven dayes at Aretium : and ſaid that he 

would raiſe two more City Legions in their ſtead, He alſo commanded the Allies and Magiſtrates; 

that were Latines, together with the Embaſladours of ſuch as ought to find Souldiers, to 

comie to him in the Capitol. Out of whom he ſer down fifteen thouſand and five hundred 

Horſe, according to the number of their ſeveral young men: bidding them go from the 

Capitol to the Gate, and ſo, to haſten the buſineſs, away forthwith to make the Levy. 

There were allow'd as a ſupply to Falvizs and Flaminius three thonſand Roman Foot, and 

a hundred Horſe, beſides five hundred Latine Foot and two hundred Horſe; the Prztors be- 

ing order'd, to disband the old Souldiers as ſoon as they came into their Provihces. Now 

whereas the Souldiers that were in the City Legions had gone to the Tribunes of. the peo- 

ple in great numbers [to deſire] that they would bear thoſe men ſpeak, for themſelves, who by 

| reaſon of their age or ſickneſs were excuſed from the War ; a Letter from T. Semproniue put an 

| end to that matter, in which he had written; That fifteen thouſand Ligurians were come into 

tbe Placentine Domnions ; which they had deſtroy'd even to the very Walls of the Colony, and the 

Banks of Po, with ſlaughter and fire, That the Boli alſo were inclined to Rebellion; and for that 

reaſon there was a tumult now on foot. Whereupon the Senate decreed, that they would not - 

bave the Tribunes of the people try military cauſes, to hinder the men from meeting according to or- 

der : adding likewiſe, that thoſe Latine cAllies,” who had been in the Armies of P. Cornelius, and 

T. Sempronius, and had been disbanded by them, when they were Conſuls, ſhould meet at the ſame 

day and the ſame place in Etruria that the Conſul L. Cornelius had appointed : and that L. Corne- 

lins bad appointed : and that L. Cornelius, as he went into his Province, ſhould raiſe arm and carr 

with him out of the ſeveral Towns and (ountries, through which he was to march, what Souldiers 

he pleas'd ,, of whom he might again disband as many as he thought good, and that when he had a 

mind to it, | | "= 

After the Conſuls having made their Levy were gone into the ſeveral Provinces, then LVII, 

T. Quintius deſired the Senate to hear him touching thoſe things which he and the ten Embaſſadours 

had agreed upon ;, and, if they thought fitting, by their authority would confirm them. - Which they 

would the more willingly do, if they had but once beard what the Embaſſadours, that came out of 

all Greece, great part of Aſia, and from the ſeveral Kings, had to ſay. Thoſe Embaſſadours 

therefore were introduced into the Senate by C. Scribonrus the City Prztor, and had each of 

them a very kind Anſwer. But becaule the CI with Arntiochis was ſomewhat too long, 
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it was referred to the ten Embaſſadonrs ,, part of whom bad been in* 4ſia, or at Lyſima. 
chia with the King. Thereupon T. Quimtius was commanded , taking them along with bim, 
to bear what the Kings Embaſſadours could ſay, and to give them ſuch an anſwer as might be ſui. 
able to the dignity and convenience of the Roman People, Now one AMenippus, and one Hege- 
were Chiet of the Kings Embaſly : of whom Adenppus {aid 5 He could not tell what diffi- 
culty there could be in their Embaſſy, when they were come merely to deſire a Friendſbip and con- 
tralt an eAlliance [with the Romans.) 7 ow there were three ſorts of Leagues, whereby States 
and Kings were united one to another. One, when thoſe that were conquer'd in War bad conditions 
fer them, For when all things were ſurrender'd to him that was the Strongeſt , it was his right 
and priviledge to determine what part of juch things the conquer'd ſhould have, and what they 
ſhould be deprived of. Another, when two that were equal in point of War agreed upon a Peace 
and Alliance on even terms, For then things were demanded and reftored back by mutnal compatt, 
and if either party have been diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of what is their own, ſuch differences are 
compoſed either by the rule of ancient Laws, or for the convenience of both ſides. But there was 4 
third kind; when thoſe that never were Enemies came together to contratt a mutual Friendſhip by a 
League of Alliance. That they did neither give nor recerve conditions; that being the method be- 
tween a Conqueror and him that was conquer d. ' Now ſeeing that Antiochus was of this ſort, he 
worder'd, that the Romans ſbould think fit to lumit him, what Cities of Alia they would have to be 
free and unconfin'd, and what ſtipendiary; as alſo which of them he and his Guards muſt not 
enter ito; for they ought to make Peace with Philip, who was their Enemy at that rate, and not 
a League of Alliance with Antiochus who was their Friend, 
To this Quintius reply'd, Since you are pleas'd to treat ſo diſtinftly, and to enumerate the ſeve- 
rel ſorts of Leagues, 1 alſo will lay before you two conditions, beſides which (you may tell him) there 
is 0 way for the King to contratt a Friendſhip with the Roman People. 7 he one, that if be would 
not have #s concern our ſelves with any of the Cities in Alia, be himjelf meddle not with any part of 
Euroye. The other, that if he keep not within the bounds of Aſia, but come over into Europe, 
the Romans may lawfully not only preſerve the eAlliances which they already have with the Cities of 
Aſia, but make new one: alſo: But there Hegeſianax made Aniwer and faid, It was ſuch an 
indipnity as ought not to be mention'd;, That Antiochus ſhould be forced out of the Cities of Thrace 
and Cherſoneſus: all which his great Grandfather Seleucus, after he had conquer'd and ſlain King 
Lyſimachus, with ſo much glory gain'd and leſt behind him, and (when they were partly poſſeſſed 
by the Thracians, and partly deſerted, as Lylimachia s ſelf [_for ExampleJ) Antiochus recover'd 
with his Arms, and peopled as before ; building up anew ſuch places, as bad been thrown or burne 
down, at a vaſt expence. What compariſon therefore was there between Antiochus beivg driven 
oud of that poſſeſſion ſo gotten and ſo regain'd, and the Romans zot — with Alia , which 
was never theirs * That Antiochus deſired the Friendſhip of the Romans z but ſo, that it might, 
if obtain'd, be a glory, not a diſhonour to bim, To which Quintius made Anſwer, and ſaid ; If 
we talk, of bonourable things, as the ſupream people of the whole World, and ſo great a King ought 
only, or chiefly at leaſt to doz pray which ſeems moſt honourable, to deſire that all the (ties of 
Greece may be free, or to make them ſlaves and tributary ? If Antiochus thinks it a glorious thing 
for bim ag ain to enſlave thoſe Cities, which his great Granafather indeed had by right of War, but 
his Father and Grandfather never chalienged; the people of Rome alſo think, they are obliged by the 
Laws of fidelity and conſt ancy not to deſert the Patronage of the Grecian Liberty. And as they de- 
liver'd Greece from Philip, ſo they intend to free all the Gities of Aſia, —_—_ to the Greeks, 
from King Antiochus. For theſe Colontes were not ſent [ by the Greeks?) into Xolis and Ionia ro 
be ſlaves to the King, but to encreaſe their breed, and propagate an ancient Nation all over the 
World. 

Now Hegeſianax being at a ſtand, could not deny but the name of Liberty made the Ro- 
mans Canſe more honourable, than that of ſlavery did Aztiochus's; and therefore P. Swlpiteus, 
the Eldeſt of the ten Emibaſſadours told them, But we ſhall not trouble our ſelves to diſpute thus ; 
chuſe one of the conattions, which Quintius juſt ow ſo plainly propoſed, or talk, no more of an Alli- 


. ance. No, ſaid Menippus, we ze:ther will, nor can enter mto any League, that may leſſen An- 


tiochus's Dominions. The next day, when Quintias had introduced all the Embaſſadours of 
Greece and Aſia into the Senate, for them to ſee, how the Roman People, and how Avtio- 
chus alſo ſtood affeted toward the Cities of Greece ; he declar*d both his own and the Kings 
demands: [bidding them] tell their Cities, that with the ſame wvalour and fidelity, wherewith 
they had vindicated them from Philip, they would deliver them from Antiochus alſo, unleſs be 


. departed out of Europe. Thereupon Aenippms deſired of Quintius and the Senate, not ro ha- 


LX. 


ften that Decree wherewith they were like to diſturb the whole World;, nor only take time themſelves, 
but give time to the King to conſider of it. For he would either conſider better of it, when he heard 
the conditions, and make ſome jucceſsful ſuit to them, or for peace ſake conſent to them.” Thus the 
whole matter was deferred : and order was given that the ſame Embaſſadours ſhould go to 
the King that had been with him at Ly/imachia, who were P. Sulpicins, P. Villius and P. 
eAlius. 

But they were ſcarce gone, when Embaſſadours came from Carthage, and brought word, 
that Antiochus was nndoubtedly preparing for a War by the inſtigation of e71nbal : and 


made the Romans fear, leſt a Punick War ſhould be at the ſame time raiſed. Anmibal ha- 
ving 
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ving fled his Country was come to Antochus, as | toid you before z and was in great favour 
with the King upon no other account, but that, when Antiochus was debating a long time 
about a Roman War, no man could be more fit to adviſe with than he was. Now his opi- 
nion continu'd {till the ſame z to have the War in Italy. For Italy would afford both Proviſions 
and Souldiers to a Foreign Enemy. If there were no commotion there, but the Raman People were 
free with their ſtrength and Forces 10 wage a War without Italy, that neither the King nor any 
Nation tn the World were equal to th: Romans, Wherefore be deſired a bundred men of War, ſixteen 
thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe \, and with that Fleet be would firſt go into Aﬀrica,where he did 
not queſtion but he ſhowld make the Carthaginians rebel. But if they were backward , that he 
would raiſe a War againFF the Romans # ſome part of Italy. That the King with all the reſt 
ought to croſs over into Europe, and poſt his Forces in ſome part of Greece ;, not to paſs [into Afri- 
ca] (but which was enough to makes a ſbew and noje of a War) .to be ready for ſuch an Ex- 
dition, 

When he had brought the King to this opinion, he thought fit likewiſe to prepare his 
Countrymens mind for the ſame thing, but durit not ſend Letters to them, leſt being by 
any accident intercepted, they might diicover his deſign, Wherefore having found one Ars- 
fe, a Tyrian, at Epheſiss, whoſe cunning he had tryed in ſmaller affairs (after he had encou- 
raged him with preſents and hopes of reward, to which the King alſo aſſented) he ſent him 
with his commands to Carthage, telling him the names of thoſe he muſt needs ſpeak with, 
and private tokens alſo whereby they might know, that thoſe were his Commands. But 
when this Ars/to was at Carthage, eAnnbals Enemies knew as ſoon as his Friends the reaſon 
of his coming ; of which they firſt talk'd publickly in the Streets and at Feaſts, as they did 
afterward alſo in the Senate, where they ſaid, They had done nothing by baniſhing of Annibal, 
if be could make innovations even in his abſence, and by aiſquieting the minds of men diſturb the 
peace of the City: That there was one Arilto, a Tyrian ſtranger, come inſtruited with commands 
from Annibal ard King Antiochus z That certain Men did daily keep correſpondence with him, and 
ealk with him in ſecret what was e'rlong like to break forth into their general deſtruftion, Where- 
upon they all cry*d out together, That Arilto ought to be called before them, and be aikid, why 
he came ; which if he did not confeſs, he ſhould ve ſent with the Embaſſ%ders to Rome : [| for the 
Carthaginians] had ſuffered ſufficiently by the raſhneſs of Annibal, That therefore, though pyri- 
vate men might offend at their own peril ;, yet the Commonwealth muſt be preſerved not only without 
blame, but even from the very ſuſpicion or umputation of it. Accordingly e-triſto was call'd and 
began toclear himſelf, uſing the ſtrongeſt defence he had, that he had brought no Letter to 
any Man. But as he was not very ready to give an account of his coming, ſo he was gra- 
ved moſt at this, that they ſaid, he talk*d with none but Men of the Barchine Faction. 
Whereupon there aroſe a quarrel among them, Some deſiring that he might be preſently ſeiz'd and 
clapp'd up for a Spy, whilſt others ſaid, They had no reaſon to breed ſuch a diſturbance ; but that it 
was of evil example to lay hold on ſtrangers for nothing ;, for the ſame things might happen to the 
Carthaginians both at Tyre and in other places, to which they had frequent occaſions to go, Where- 
fore the matter was deferr'd for that Day, But Ar:/toz making uſe of a Punick trick in a Pu- 
nick Nation, wrote upon a Tablet, which in the Evening he hung up over the daily ſeat of 
the Magiſtracy ; getting himſelf at the third Watch on board a Ship, in which he made 
his eſcape. The next Day when the Suffetes [z. e. Judges] came to do Juſtice, ſeeing the 
Tablet, they took it down and read the Writing, which was this, That Ariſto bad no private 
commands to any Man, but publickly to the Seniors, far ſo they call'd their Senate, When the 
Crime was known, they were the leſs intent to inquire into it ; yet they were willing that 
Embaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Rome to inform the Senate and the Conſuls of it, and complain 
at the ſame time of the injuries done by Maſſiniſſa, | 

eMaſſiniſſa when he perceived that the Carthaginians were not only infamous, but alſo at 
variance among themſelves (the Nobility being ſuſpected by the Senate upon the account of 
Ariſte's diſcourſes with them ; and the Senate by the People, upon the ſcore of what 4«to 
had diſcovered) ſuppoſing that a proper time to do them an injury, he not only pillag- 
ed all their Sea Coaſt, but likewiſe forced ſome tributary Cities of the Carthaginians to pay 
him a ſtipend. They call that part of the Country Emporia, being the Coaſt near the leſſer 
Syrtts, and a fertile Soil, One City of it was Leptis, which paid the Carthigimians a Talent 
a Day for Tribute. This Country at that time eXaſſinſ/a infeſted all over, and in ſome 
part had made it doubtful whether it were in his or the Carthaginiazs poſſeſſion, But when 
he found that they were going to Reme, not only to clear themſelves, but to complain of 
him alſo ; he himſelf likewiſe ſeat Embaſſadors to Rome, not only to aggravate their Crimes 
with ſuſpicions, but alſo to diſpute the right of the Tributes [ which they exaCted]. The 
Carthaginians, who were firſt heard touching the Tyrian ſtranger, put the Senate in a fear, 
Leſt they muſt be forced to engage with Antiochus and the Carthaginians zogether, The ſuſpicion 
which moſt enhans'd their Crime was, that, whereas they refolved to lay hold of Arifto 
and ſend him to Rome, they had not ſeiz'd either him or his Ship. Then they begun to diſpure 
with the Kings Embaſſadors concerning that part of the Country [ which was then in queſti- 
on]. In which caſe the/arrhaginians defended their Cauſe by pleading to the limits of their Do- 
minions, That it was within thoſe bounds which P. Scipio being Conqueronr had ſet to that part f A- 
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frica which ſhould belong to the Carthaginians ; and by the Kings own confeſſion, who when he pur- 
ſued Aphires, 4 Fugitive, out of his own Kingdom, wandering with a Company of Numidians a- 
bout Cyrenz, beggd leave of them to paſs through that very Region, as undoubtedly pertaining to the 
Carthaginians. To which the Numidians reply'd, Not only that what they ſaid concerning Sci- 
pio's making ſuch bounds was altogether falſe, but likewiſe, that if any one would ſearch into the 
true original of their right, what Region could they find in Africa that properly belong'd to the Car- 
thaginians? Certain So had as much gronnd precariouſly given them to build a (ity upon as 
they cold compaſs with a Bulls-hide cut into thongs, and all they have ſince gain'd without their ancient 
Seat called Byrla, they got by force and Arms. For they could not prove, touching that Region now wn 
diſpute, not only that they have had it always, ſince they firſt took it, but not any conſiderable time , be- 
cauſe ſometime they, and ſometimes the Kings of Numidia, had it in poſſeſſion by turns, it being always 
his that bad the longeſt Sword. That they would let the matter be m the ſame condition as it was 
before the Carthaginians were Foes, or the King of Numidia Friend and Ally to the Romans, 
nor would hinder them that could, from getting it. Whereupon the Senate thought fit to an- 
ſwer the Embaſſadors of both ſides, That they would ſend Embaſſadors into Aﬀrica, to debate of 
the preſent caſe between the Carthaginians and the King. Accordingly they ſent P, Scipio Afrs- 
canus, C. Cornelius Cethegus, and £H. e Minutius Rutus;, who have heard and look'd into 
the matter, left all things in ſuſpence, inclining in their opinions to neither ſide. But whe. 
ther they did that of their own accord, or becauſe they were ſo ordered, is not ſo certain, 
as it ſeems to have been proper for that junCture, that they ſhould be left without any deci- 
ſion of the quarrel; for unleſs it were ſo, Scip:o alone, either by his knowledge of the thing, 
or his Authority, having deſerv'd ſo greatly of them both, might have ended the diſpute 


even with a nod. 
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Pub. Scipio Africanus, Embaſſadsur to Amtiochus, had 4 Conſerence at Epheſus with Annibal, who had join'd bin- 
ſelf with Antiochusz to remove, if it were poſſible, that ſear which he bad. conceived of the Roman People. Where 
when, among other things, he asþ'd, whom Annibal thought the greateſt General 3. be anſwer'd, Alexander, King 
of Macedon ; for that with ſo (mall an Army he had defeated an innumerable Hoſt : and becauſe he bad over-ran the 
wry utmoſt Borders [of the World which but to ſte was above all humane boge. And when he ask'd him again, 
whom he lookt upon to be the ſecond; Pyrrhus, ſaid be, for he firſt taught [Souldiers) how to Encamp ; beſides that 
no body took places, or -diſpoſed of his Guards with more cunning. Whereupon when Scipio demanded, whom be 
efteemed the third 3 he reply'd Himſelf. At which Scipio laugh'd, and ask'd him, What wonld- you have ſaid, 
if you had conquer'd me roo ? Why then, ſazd he, I ſhould have preferred my ſelf not only before Alexan- 
der, but Pyrrhus and all others. 21. Among other Prodigies, which were very numerous, "twas reported, that as 
Oxe belonging to Cn. Domitius the Conſul, ſpake [ and ſaid] Rome, have a care of thy ſelf. 23. The Romans 
prepare for 4 War againſt Antiochus. 13, 25, &c. Nabis, Tyrant of Lacedemon, ixcited by the Ftolians, who 
#mportuned bath Philip and Antiochus to make War againſt the Romans, revolted from the Roman People,and waging 
War againſt Philopzmenes, Pretor of the Achzans, 35+ Was killd by the Mrolians. 32. The Mtolians alſo reval- 
ted from their Alliance with the Romans. With whom Antiochus Kzng of Syria having enter'd into a League and 
maae War ipon Greece, poſſeſſed bimſelſ of many Eities among which Chalcis was one, beſides all Euboea. 3, &c. Con- 
tains the relation of what was doxe in Liguria, and the preparations for a War, made by Antiochus. 


tor had more. Conflicts than are worth the ſpeaking of, in the hither Spain, (with 

thoſe Cities, which, after 27. Cato's departure had many of them rebelled) and 
moſt of thoſe ſo unfortunate too, that he ſcarce deliver*d to his Succeſſor the balf of thoſe 
Forces, which he had receiv'd. Nor is it to be queſtion'd, bur all Spain had revolted, if 
the other Prztor, P. Cornelius Scipio, the Son of Crerus, had not fought many ſucceſsful Bat- 
tles beyond the River berus : at which the people were ſo affrighted, that no leſs than fifcy 
Towns ſubmitted themſelves unto him. Serpso had done theſe things whilſt he was Pretor. 
But he alſo, when Pro-Prztor, ſet upon the Luſirarians (who, having pillaged all the far- 
ther Spain, were coming home again with a vaſt booty) upon the rode, and engaged them 
from the third hour of the day till the eight, without knowing who would have the better 
of it, being out-done by them in point of number, but ſuperiour in all other circumſtances : 
for he had oppoſed them, not only with a cloſe well-order'd Army againſt a long train of 
men, that were encumber'd with a crowd of Cattle too, but with freſh Souldiers againſt 
fuch as were tired with a tedious march. For the Enemies had ſet out at the third Watch, 
and travailed till three hours of the day were paſt : nor had they any time to reſt themſelves, 


before the Battle ſeconded the Fatigue of their Journey. Wherefore in the beginning of 
the 


f A T the beginning of the year in which theſe things were done, Sex. Dvgutius the Pre- 
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the fight they had fome _ in their Bodies and Minds, fo that they put the Romans into 
diſorder ; but afterward the fight was by degrees brought to an equal lay. Art this critical 
jun&ure, The Propretor vow'd Games to Jupiter, :f he routed and ſlew the Enemy. At laſt the | 
Romans bore more briskly up to them, and the Lyſiraniavs gave way, Till ſoon after they to- 
cally turn'd their backs, and, whilſt che Conquerours purſued them very cloſe, were twelve 
Thouſand of them ſlain ; five Hundred and forty, who were moſt of them Horſe, being 
taken, with one Hundred thirty four military Enligns ; though of the Roman Army there 

were {oſt but ſeventy three. This fight was not far from the City pa; to which P. Corne- 

lixs led back his Victorious Army, with a rich Booty, which was expoſed to view before 

that City, and leave given to the owners to ſee what was theirs; the reſt being delivered to 

the Queltors to be fold, and what Money was made of it divided among the Soldiers. 

C. Flaminixs the Prztor was not yet come from Rome, when theſe things were done in 17: 
Spain. "Wherefore not only the fortunate but the untortunate events there, were very much | 
magnified both by him and his Friends; beſides that he had tryed (ſeeing a mighty War was | 
broke out m1 his Province, where he was like to receive but a very ſmall remnant of an Army from | 
Sex. Digitius, and that too full of fear and ready torun away) to make the Senate Decree him one 
of the City Legions ;, to which when he had added the Soldzers raiſed by bimſelf,, that he might chooſe | 
out of the whole number three Thouſand five Hundred Foot and three Hundred Horſe;, for with that | 

on (there being but little hopes in Sex. Digitius's Army) he'd do the buſineſs. But the Senate | 
replyed and ſaid, They muſt nor make Decrees for vai ſtories raiſed by private Perſons to pleaſe | 
Magiſtrates. For nothing ought to be look'd apon as authentick,, but what either the Prators wrote 
owt of their Provinces, or Embaſſadors brought word of. If there were an Inſurreition in Spain, they 
would conſent, that the Prator ſhould raiſe tumultuary Souldiers without Italy, The Senate in- 
tended, that thoſe tumultuary Soldiers ſhould be muſtered up in Spain; though Yalerius An- 
tras ſays, that C. Flaminius went over into Szcily alſo to make his Levy ; and as he went from : | 
thence into Spain, being driven by a Tempelt into «Africa, liſted the ſtraggling Soldiers that "* 
remained of P. Africanus's Army, adding to the Levys in thoſe two Provinces a third when | 
he came into Sparr. 

Nor did the Ligurian War increaſe more {lowly in /:aly. For they were now poſted about q1j 
Piſe with forty Thouſand Men, beſides that a vaſt Multitude flock*'d to them every Day | 
throngh the fame of the War, and the hopes they had of a good Booty. The Conſul Af:nu- 
 rius cameto Arretium on the Day that he had appointed the Sonldiers to meet him. From 
thence he led them in a ſquare Body to Ps/z, and ſince the Enemy had removed their Cam 
a thouſand Paces from the Town beyond the River, the Conſul entered into the City, whic 
was,. no doubt of it, preferv'd by his arrival. The next Day he himſelf alſo encamped 
beyond the River about five Hundred Paces from the Enemy. From thence by light skir- 
miſhes he defended the Country of his Allies from being pillaged. But he durſt not march 
out into the Field, becauſe his Soldiers were new Men, and muſtered upout of ſeveral Coun- 
tries, not yet fo well acquainted among themſelves as to truſt one another. Mean while 
the Ligurians relying upon their Multitudes, not only march'd out into the Field, prepa- 
red to try a puſh for all they had ; but they likewiſe ſent out a great many parties every way | 
(having Soldiers enough and to ſpare) to the utmoſt limits of the Country for plunder ; who | | 
when they had got together a good quantity of Cattle and other Prey, there was a Guard | | 
ready for them to bring it through into their Caſtles and Villages. | | 

Whilſt the Ligurian War continued at Pez, the other Conſul, L. Cornelius e Herula, led 1y; 
his Army through the very Borders of Ligaria into the Country of the Boz, where the face 
of the War was quite another thing to what it was in Lignrsa, For there the Conſul went 
out into the Field, whilſt the Enemy declined the fight, and the Romans ran to and fro a 
plundering where no body came forth to meet them ; rhe Boz being more willing to let them 
freely take what they found, than by defending of it to venture an engagement, Bat when that | 
all things were ſufficiently waſted by Sword and Fire, the Conſul march'd out of the Ene- | 
mies Country, and led his Army towards c.H#tina in a careleſs manner, being among a = 
ful ſort of People. The Boi, as ſoon as they perceived the Enemy to be gone out of their 
Confines, followed after with ſilence, and fought a place convenient to make an Ambuſcade. 

In order whereunto, paſling in the Night by the Roman Camp, they lodg'd themſelves in a 
Wood, by which the Romans were to come. But having done it fo as that they were diſco- | 
vered, the Conſul, who was uſed to remove his Camp at midnight, leſt the darkneſs ſhould 
increaſe their fear in a tumultuary Fight, ſtayed then till Day. Nay and then too, though 
he did not remove till Day, yet he ſent a Troop of Horſe before to ſee what they mult truſt 
to. And when they brought him word back, what the Enemies Forces were, and where they 
were poſted, he oxdered all the Baggage of the whole Army to be thrown on one heap to- 
gether, and that the Triarc ſhould raiſe a mound about it, but went with the reſt of his Ar- 
my in Battalia up tothe Foe. The Gauls alſo did the fame, when they ſaw their Ambuſcade 
was diſcovered, and that they muſt fight a regular and ſet Batte}, where true Valour muſt 
win the Day. | | 

About the ſecond Hour they engaged the left Wing of the Allies Horfe, and the extra- VF; 
ordinaries fighting in the Front, They were commanded by two Conſular Lieutenants, | 

2M. Marcellgs 
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ee. eHarcellns and Tib. Sempromus, who was Conſul the year before, The new Conſul 
was one while in the Van, and anon keeping back the Legions in the Reer, that ſhould not 
fall on, before the ſignal was given. The Horſe, that was in thoſe Legions, he order'd ©. 
and P. Minacius, Tribunes of the Souldiers, to draw forth into an open Plain, without the 
main Body of the Army : from whence, when he had given the ſignal, they might have 
room to charge. But as he was doing this, a Meſſage came to him from Tib. Sempronius 
Longws, that the Extraordinaries could not endure the ſhock, of the Gauls, and that a preat many 
of them were ſlain, thoſe that remain'd having partly through the Farigue of it, and partly through 
their fear, remitted or ſlacken'd the ardonr of the Engagement, That therefore, if he thought fit, 
he ſhould ſend a ſupply of one of the two Legions, before they received any diſgrace, Thereupon 
he ſent the ſecond Legion, and took back the Extraordinaries. Then therefore the fight 
was renew'd ; and when not only freſh men, but a Legion whoſe ranks ſtood thick and 
cloſe came into the place, the left Wing being withdrawn quite out of the Battle, and the 
right advanced into the Front ; The Sun with ſultry heat had almoſt burnt the Bodies of the 
Gauls, who cannot by any means endure ſuch weatherz yet they, leaning one while upon 
cach other, and anon upon their Shields, ſuſtain'd the violence of the Romans. Which 
when the Conſul perceiv*d, he commanded {*. Livins Salinator , who was Captain of the 
Alary Horſe [Allies moſt commonly, that fought in the Wings of the Army, call'd Alc] 
to ride in with the ſwifteſt part of his Cavalry, and put their ranks into diſorder ; but that 
the Legionary Horſe ſhould ſtand in the Reer. This ſtorm of the Horſe at firſt confounded 
and diſorder'd, and then ſcatter'd the Ga/ick Army, though not fo much as to make them 
turn their backs : for the Captains hinder'd it, who with their Spear-ſtaves punch'd the wa- 
vering Souldiers on their backs, and would have forced them to return into their ranks ; 
though the Alary Horſe riding in between would not ſuffer them. The Conſul therefore 
deſired of his men , That they would ſtrive a lutle ;, and, ſeeing the Viltory was ſo near at 
hand, the Enemy being all in diſorder and ſo conſternated, that they would charge up briskly upon 
them; for if they gave them time to put themſelves once more into rank and file, they myſt of ne- 
ceſſity be again engaged in a freſh and an hazardous Conflict. Thereupon he order'd the En- 
ſigns to march forward : and fo all of them with one Effort, at laſt, repell'd the Foe. Who 
when they turn'd their backs and were utterly routed, were purſu'd by the Legionary Horſe, 
whom he ſent after them. There were that day ſlain fourteen thouſand of the Bozzs, and a 
thouſand ninety two taken Priſoners: two hundred twenty one of their Horſe men, and 
three Captains, with two hundred and twelve military Enſigns [or Standards] and ſixty 
three Waggons. Nor did the Romans eſcape without ſome loſs of blood : for of them there 
were ſlain above five thouſand either Romars or their Allies z twenty three Centurions, and 
four Captains of the Allies, with 24. Genucius, and 24. Marcins Tribune of the Sonldiers, 
belonging to the ſecond Legion. 

About the ſame time there were Letters bronght from the two Conſuls ; that is, from L. 

Cornelius concerning a Battle fought with the Bois at eutina, and from Q. e Minucins at 
Piſe ; That it fell to his Lot to hold the Conſular Aſſembly. But that all things in Liguria were in 
ſuch ſuſpence, that he could not depart thence without the ruine of his Allies and great damage to 
the Common=wealth. Wherefore, if the Senate thought fit, they might ſend to his Collegue;, that 
be, who had made an end of his War, might return to Rome, and hold that Aſſembly : which if be 
were unwilling to do, becauſe it was none of his buſmeſs, that he himſelf would do what ever the Se- 
nate ſhould determine : but deſired them very ſeriouſly to conſider, whether it were not more for the 
advantage of the Common-wealth to make an [nterregnum [a ttme when there was no chief Magi- 
ſtrate in the Common-wealth, or _ at leaſt, to perform publick Offices] than that the Province 
ſhould by him be left in that condition. The Senate therefore order'd C, Scribonius to fend two 
Embaſl2dours of the Senatorian Order to the Conſul Z. Cornelius z who were to carry along 
with them the Letter that his Collegue ſent to the Senate, and to tell-him, that unleſs he 
came to Rome to create new Magiſtrates , rather than Q. Minucins ſhould be call'd away 
from a War that now lay freſh upon his hands, the Senate would ſuffer the making of an 
Interreguum. The two Embaſſadours being accordingly ſent brought word back, that T. 
Cornelius would come to Rome to chuſe new Magiltrates. Now there was a diſpute in the 
Senate about that Letter of Z. Cornelius's, which he had written after the Battle with the 
Bou ;, becauſe 2M. Clandins, his Lieutenant, had written privately to many of the Senators, 
That they might thank, the good fortune of the Roman People, and the Courage of the Souldiers 
for the ſucceſs they met with. For through the Conſuls means they had not only loſt ſome part of their 
men, but the Enemies Army alſo, which they had an opportunity to deſiroy, was got clear ont of their 
reach. That ſo many the more of the Souldiers died, for that the ſupplies, that ſhould have aſſiſted 
them, advanced too ſlowly ont of the Reer. And that the Enemies had eſcaped, not only becauſe the 
ſignal was given to the Legionary Horſe too late, but alſo in that they were not ſuffer'd to purſue 
the Foe. | 

Of that matter they did not think fit to determine any thing on a ſudden ; but deferred 
the Debate till they had a fuller Aſſembly. For there was another buſineſs in hand concern- 
ing the Cities being oppreſs'd by Uſury : and ſince Covetouſneſs was tied up to many Laws 


touching Uſury, they had found out a fraudulent way of lending money to Citizens in the 
names 
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names of foreigners that were not bound by thoſe Laws, by which means they taking what 

Intereſt they pleas'd, the Debtors were undone. Now the Senate being inquiſitive after a 

| method of reſtraining this praCtice, They pitch'd upon a certain day, ViZ. the laſt Feaſt called 

Feralia [on which they uſed to ſacrifice to the Infernal Gods]; ordaiming, that all thoſe Allies, who 

ſince that day had lent Money to Roman Gitizens, ſhould declare it \, and that for the Money which 

had been ſince that day lent, the Creditor ſhould have right done him according to which Laws the 

Debtors would [whether Roman Laws or thoſe of the Allies]. So when by their ſeveral 

Declarations it was diſcovered what a vaſt ſumm thoſe Debts came to which had by this 

fraudulent means been contracted, e.2. Sempronivs, Tribune of the People, by the Senates 

order propoſed to the Commons, and they agreed, That for Money lent there ſhould be the 

ſame proceſs in Law againſt an Ally or a Latine, as againſt a Roman Citizen. Theſe things were 

done in 7:aly both at home and in the Wars ; but in Sparz there was not nigh ſo great a di- 

ſturbance as had been talk'd off. C. Flaminixs in the hither Spain took a Town called 7lacia 

belonging to the Oretares, and then carryed his Men into their Winter Quarters, where 

though in the Winter time they had ſome skirmiſhes, yet there were none worth the re- 

membring, their Opponents being more like Thieves than Enemies, and their ſucceſs very 

various, not without ſome loſs of Men. But there were greater things done by 24, Fulvins, 

whoat.a Town called Toletzm fought a pitch'd Battel with the Yacces, the Yefones and Cel- 

tiberians;, in which, having defeated and utterly routed the Army, he took King Hilermus 

Priſoner. | 
Whilſt theſe things were a doing in Spair, the Day for the Aſſembly was now at hand ; VIIL; 

and therefore £. Cornelius the Conſul, leaving 2. Claudius, his Lieutenant, behind him with 

the Army , came to Rome. Where aiter he had given a relation in the Senate of, what 

he had done, and in what ſtate the Province was, he complained to the Houſe, That there 

was no acknowledgments of Praiſe and Honour paid to the Gods for his having made an end of ſuch 

4 mighty War in one fortunate Battel. And after that requir'd, That they would decree a Smppli- 

cation and a Triumph both together. But before they could make report of that Aﬀair, Q. Me- 

tellus, who had been Conſul and Di&ator, ſaid, That the Letters brought at the ſame time from 

L. Cornelius, who was (onſul, to the Senate, and from M. Marcellus to great part of the Senators, 

contraditted one another ;, and that the conſultation [about that buſineſs] was therefore deferr'd, 

that it might be debated when the authors of thoſe Letters were preſent. And for that reaſon they * 

expeted, that the Conſul, who knew that the Lieutenant had written ſomewhat againſt him, ſeeing 

he himſelf muſt needs come to Rome, would have brought him alſo thither at the | time ;, eſpeci- 

ally when it was well known that he had delivered the Army to Tib. Sempronius, who had the Ge- 

neralſhip more truly and really, than to the Lieutenant. Wherefore he ſeemed to be removed on pir- 

poſe , left he ſhould declare or juſtifie what he had written face to face, or give them an oppor- 

tunity to reprove him if he told any thing that was falſe, and argue the caſe ſo long till they Wd 

out the whole truth of it, Upon which account he did not think, fit that any one thing which the 

Conſul demanded, ſhould be, at that preſent, decreed him. But when he notwithſtanding went 

on deſiring, that a Supplication might be ordained, . and that he might ride in Triumph 

into the City, eZ. and C. Titimius Tribunes of the People ſaid, They would interpoſe, if there 

were any order of Senate made, concerning that matter, | 
The Cenſors created the Year before were Sex. e/Elins Patus, and (. Cornelius Cethegus, TN; 

of whom Cornelius made a Luſtrum [5.e. a ſurvey of the People} at which the Pole of the t 


Citizens came to one Hundred forty three Thouſand ſeven Hundred and four. The Waters 
roſe very high that Year, and the Tyber overflowed the plain parts of the, City. About the 
Gate called Flumentana ſome Buildings fell down, and the Gate called C2lmontana was burnt 
with Lightning, as was the Wall all about it alſo in many places. At Aricia, Lanuviem, and 
in the Avertire it rained ſtones ; and from Capua news was brought, that a great ſwarm of 
Waſps flew into the Forum, and light in the Temple of Mars, where they were carefully ga- 
thered all together and burnt. Upon the ſcore of theſe Prodigies, the Decemuirs were or- 
dered to conſult their Books, anda ſacrificing of nine Days continuance appointed, with a 
Supplication and a Luſtration of the whole City. At the ſame time e.7/. Porcius Cato dedica- 
ted the Chapel of Y#@oria Virgo [5. e. Victory the Virgin] near the Temple of Victory, two 
Years after he had vow'd fo to do. The ſame Year a Triumvirate, whoſe names were Cz. 
Manlius Vulſo, L. Apuſtius Fullo, and Q. cElius Tubero (by whole Law it was done) carry- 
ed a Colony into the Territories belonging to Thxcium, conſiſting of three Thouſand Foot, 
and three Hundred Horſe, which for the quantity of ground was but a ſmall number. They 
therefore might have given thirty Acres to each Footman, and ſixty toeach Horſeman ; but 
by advice of Apuſtius, a third part of the Land was ſet apart for them, when they pleas'd, to 
ſtock with new Planters, each Footman having twenty, and every Horſeman forty Acres. 
The Year was now at an end. and arbition ſhew'd it ſelf all on a lame more than ever R: 
before in the grand Aſſembly, For many, and thoſe very powerful men, both of the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians too , ſued for [the Office): as P. Cornelius Scipio, Son of Cneins, who, 
came lately out of the Province of Spaizz, where he had done great things : and £, Quintivs 
Flaminius, who Commanded the Fleet in Greece, with Cn, Manlius Yulſo, all three Patrict- 
ans : and for Plebeians, C. Lelis, Cn. Domitius, C. Livius Salinator, and Marius Acilins, = 
Vvvyv tne 
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the Eyes of all people were calt upon Quins and Cornelius. For they not only ſtood, being 
both/Patricians , for the ſame place, bur the glory which they ſo lately in War had gain'd 
commended them both. But that which enflamed their ambition more than any thing elſe, 
was their having two fuch near Relations, who were the moſt renowned Generals of theic 
Age. Scipio's glory was the greater ;'and by how much the greater, ſo much the more 
obnoxious to Envy : though QCuinrus's was freſher, he having triumph'd that very year. Be. 
ſides, the one had been now aimolt ten years in publick view (which 1s a thing that makes 


_ great men leſs venerable by their very frequent appearance among the People} having been 


a ſecond time Conſal, after he had conquer*d Annibal, and once Cenſor, But in Quintivs all 
things were freſh and-new to make him acceptable, he having neither defir*d nor gotten any 
thin# of the people ſince the time of his triumphing: He therefore now told them , He 
petition'd them on the behalf of an own Brother not a Conſm-german, for his Collegue and Partner 
in a War that was now ended: in which he mannaged the affairs by Land, and his Brother by Sea, 
By this means he got him prefer*d before the other Candidate whom Africanus recommen- 
ded 5; whom the Cornelia Family attended (whilſt {ornelins, who was Conſul, held the 
Aſſembly). who before-hand ſtood ſo fair in the Opinion of the Senate, being lJookr upon 
as the beſt man in all the City, who receiv'd the Goddeſs Cybele when ſhe came from Peſſi- 
mus to Rome. So L. Quintins and Cn. Domitins eAnobarbus were choſen Conſuls: nor could 
Africanus prevail fo much as for a Plebeian Conſul, when he made what intereſt he could for 
({- Lelius. The next day the Pretors were Created. L. Scribonius Libo, M, Fulvins Centu- 
malus; A. Attilius Serranns, eM. Bebius T amphilus, L. Valerins T appia, and ©. Salonins Sarra. 
There'were alſo two fingle Xdiles that year, call'd 4. /Emilins Lepidus, and L, cEmilins 
Pauhis. ' In whoſe time there were many Graziers condemn'd ; and our of tlie money in 
which they were mulCted gilded Shields were ſet up in the top of Fupirers Temple. They 
kkewiſe built one Portico without the Gate called Porta Trigemina (making an Exchange 
Cor" place for publick Negotiation] at the Tibers fide) and another from the Gate Fontinalis 
to AM2r% Altar, to go through into the Field | of Mars.) 

For along time there had been nothing done worth remembring ; bnt at the end of that 
year their affairs were twice reduced into a very dangerons poſture, For not only the Con. 
ſuls Camp was attack'd, and with great difficulty maintainY, but likewiſe, not long after, 
as the Roman Army march'd through a narrow paſs, the Eigrian Forces having way-laid 
them, feeing they conld not get through, the Conſul fac'd about and: would fain have gone 
back: but the Avenue was block*d np behind too by a party of the Enemies ; infomuch 
that the memory of their Caudine misfortune was freſh, not only in their minds, but even 
before almoſt their Eyes alſo. He had near eight hundred N\ umrdian Horſe among his Auxi- 
Haries : whoſe Colonel promiſed the Conſu), char he would break out en which fide he pleas'd 
with hgs men. Deſiring him to tell him only, on-which fide there were mot Villages. For he would 
ſet. uponi them, and burr their Houſes the firſt thing he did ;, that the fright of that might force the 
Ligurians-ro quit the paſs, which they were then poſſeſſed of,, and run to aſſiſt their (ountry Friends. 
For: which the Conſul gave him commendations and great hopes of reward. So the Numi- 
dians-mounting; their Horſes rode up to the Enemies Camp; though they. offer'd no a&t of 
Hoſtility to any Body. Now there was nothing at the firſt view more contemptible ;. the 
Horſes andimen being very little and ſlender, the riders ungirt and unarm*d (fave thatthey 
had Darts with them) and: their Horſes without Bridles , going very awkwardly, with 
Riff necks and their Heads thruſt our. And this contempt they themſelves alſo induſtriouſly 
augmented, ſlipping of their Horſes and making ſport on. purpoſe to be taken notice of. 
Whereupon the Enemy, who had been at-firſt intent and were ready, if they ſhould be pro- 
voked, moſt-of them now fate looking about them without their Arms, The Numidians 
rode up to them and then back again z but by degrees came nearer to the paſs, as though 
their Horſeshad ran away with them, At laſt they ſet Spurs to them and broke through 
the middle of the Enemies, and being got into a wider place burnt all the Houſes near the 
rode, ſetting: fire to the next Town they came at, and deſtroying every thing with. Fire 
and- Sword: ' At firſt the ſmoke that aroſe, and then the noiſe that was heard from the ſeve- 
ral Towns, andat laft beth old and young running away '{fromtheir Habitations] made a 
tumult-in the-Camp : infomuch that wittiout deliberation; or any orders for their ſo doing, 
each mat for himſelf ranto defend his 'own, and in a:moment of time the Camp was totally 
defertedz* by which means the Conſul: being freed from the Siege, came to the place whi- 
ther he defipgn'd ro go. | ; 

But neither the Bois nor'the Spaniards, with whom that year they had favght ſeveral. Bat- 
tles, were ſuch pernicious Enemies ro the Romans as the eAtrolians were. For they, after 
the Armies were removed out of Greece, were firſt in hopes that Antiochus' would come and 
take poſſeſſion of that part of Europe, which was then deſerted, and that Philip and Nabis would 
fill be troubleſome. But when they faw there was: no commotion at all made, they think- 
ing beſt for them-to put things into ſome diſorder, leſt-their deſigns ſhould by delays be fru- 
ſtrated, call'd a Council at Naupattum, Where Thoas their Pretor,, complaining of the in. 
juries done- by the Romans, and of the ſtate of </Atolia, that they were the leaſt reſpeted of 


all the «Nations in Greece, ever after that Viltory of which they themſelves had been the cauſe : 
" thought 
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thought fit to bave Embaſſadours ſent all about to the ſeveral Kings, not only to inquire into their 
inclinations, but to incite them every one in particular to a Roman War.. Damocritus was ſent to 
Nabis, Nuander to Philip, and Dicearchus, the Prztors Brother, to e<Antiochus. Damocrs- 
tus told the Lacedemonian Tyrant, that now ſis maritime Cities were taken away, his Government 
was quite enfeebled:, it being thence that he had all his Souldiers, Ships and Seamen : ſo that he, 
ſhut up almoſt within his own Walls, ſaw the Achzans lording it over Peloponneſus; being never 
like to have an opportunity of recovering his own again if he omitted that which then was m his 
hands. That there was no Roman Army in Greece, nor would the Romans think that pon the 
account of Gythium or other maritime Laconians they had reaſon ſufficient to tranſmit their Legi- 
ons again into Greece, Theſe things were ſaid to irritate the Tyrants mind; thar, ſeeing 
eAntiochus was come over into Greece, through his being conſcious of having violated all 
Friendſhip with the Romans by injuring their Allies, he might join with Artiochus. Nicander 
alſo incited Philip with ſuch another Speech.. For which too he had more matter to work up- 
on, the King being degraded from a much higher -pitch.of. honour than the Tyrant was, 
and deprived of much more conſiderable poſl:ſlions. Beſides which, the ancient fame of the 
Kings of Macedonia , and their over-runniug of the whole World was placed to the ac- 
count of the Vittories of that Family. And then, that he gave him advice which was ſafe, bot h iz 
the attempt and event too. For as he did not. perſwade Philip,to: ſtir, before Antiochus with his 
eArmy came over into Greece, ſo how could rhe Romans make any reſiſtance againſt him, | who 
without Antiochus held out i a War ſo long againſt both Romans and Xtolians, now that An- 
tiochus ſhould be join'd with him, and the Ftolians become his Allies, who would prove worſe Ene- 
mies than the Romans ? Adding, about the General Annibal, who-was born an Enemy to the Ro- 
mans, and kild more of their Captams and Souldiers than were fell alvve, Thus ſpake Ni- 
cander to Philip;, whillt Dicearchus {aid other things to Antiqghus ; and. firit of all, that the 
booty taken from Philip was the Romans, but the Vidtory the Xtolians; nor did any body but the 
Xtolians make way for the Romans to come :nto Greece, ſupplying at the. ſame time Frength to 
conquer. Then, how greats an Army of Horſe and Foot they wouidraiſe to aſſift Antiochus in the 
War ; as alſo what places they would find him for his Land Forces, and what Ports for his maritime: 
Then of Philip and XN abss he told a bold untruth; that both of them were ready to renew 
their Wars; and world be glad to take the firſt opportunity of -recovering what they had loſt in War. 
Thus through the whole World at the ſame time did the't£tolians endeavgur to raiſe a War 
ogainl ne Romans : though the Kings were either not at, all, or very little moved at what 
they ſaid. | IS ok 1 | 

But Nabss ſent immediately into all the maritime Toxas thereabout certain perfons to X1it; 
ſtic up Seditions among the People, and brought,.@ver,. by preſents, ſome of the Nobility | 
to his ſide ; killing others who pertinaciouſly continu'd in the Romar Alliance;s The Ache- 
ans had the care of defending all the maritime Lacomans committed to them by. T. Quin 
t5us Wherefore they preſently ſent not. only Embaſſadours to the Tyrapr, to. admoniſh him 
of his League with the Romans, and to warn him not to diſturb that Peace which he ſo earneſtly had 
deſired : but aid likewiſe to Gythium, which was at this time attack'd by the Tyrant, and 
other Embaſladours to Rome too, to tell what they had done. -King Arnt:ochas that Winter, 
having, at Raphia in Phenicea, given his Daughter in Marriage to Prolomy King of «Egypt, 
went back to Antioch, anit{ then tarough Gilicia,- over the Mountain T aurw, at the latter end 
of Winter, came to Epheſus. From whence in the beginning of the Spring, having ſent his 
Son Antiochus into Syria to ſecure the utmoſt parts of his Kingdom , left there ſhould be 
any diſturbance behind him when he himſelf was abſent, he march'd with all his Land For- 
ces to oppoſe the Piſidians, that dwell about Selga. At that time the Roman Embaſſadours, 
P. Sulpicius, and P. Villius, who. were ſent (as aforeſaid) to Antiochys, being order'd to 
go firſt to Eumenes, came to Elea, from whence they went up to Pergamus, where the 
Kings Palace was. Eumenes was very deſirous of a War againſt Antiochus ;, believing that he; 
if there were Peace, beins a King ſo much more puiſſant would be an ill Neighbour, but, if there 
were a War raiſed,would be no more equal to the Romans than Philip had been : by which means he 
would either be utterly deſtrey'd, or, if they granted him a Peace, when he was conquer'd, that 
many things which were taken from him would fall to Eumenes's ſhare : ſo as that from that time 
forward he ſhould be able with eaſe to defend himſelf from him without any belp from the Romans. 
Nay though any ill ſhould befal him, that it was better to undergo any misfortune in alliance with 
the Romans, than either alone to ſuffer the Tyranny of Antiochus ; or refuſing it to be forced by 
main ſtrength of Arms, For theſe reaſons, as far as his authority and advice would go with them, 
he incited the Romans to a War. | | 

Sulpicius being ſick ſtaid at Pergamus ; but Yillius, having heard at P:ſidie that the King x1y, 
was engaged ina War, went to Epheſus ; where ſtaying ſeveral Days, he did what he could | 
to have frequent conference with Annibal who then chanced to be there; not only to find, 
if poſſibly he could, his inclinations, but to remove that fear which he was in of danger from 
the Romans, By which means though he obtained nothing elſe, yet it followed, as it were, 
of its own accard, and as if it had been induſtriouſly ſought after, that Aznzbal for that rea- 
ſon became leſs eſteemed, in all points more ſuſpe&ted by the King. Claudws, relying up- 
on the Greek Annals written by Acilsus, ſays, that P. Africanus, being concerned in that Em- 
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' baſſy, had ſome diſcourſe at Epheſus with Amnibal- And he gives you one Inſtance too of 


what they ſaid, which was, that when 7fricanmasked Anmbal, whom he thonght to have 
been'the greateſt General in the whole World ?- that he anſwer'd, Alexander King of Mz. 
c&4on, for that with a ſmall namberof Men he trad routed innumerable Armies, and becauſe 
be bad overcanthe utmoſt Borders of the Eaſt, which even to ſee exceeds all hamane hopes. 
Wherewpon whenhe:asked him again, whom he placed ſecond ? that he faid Pyrrbus: for 
he firſt reught Men hew to-encamp; beſides, that no Man Took places with more Art, or 
betrer diſpos'd of his Gartiſons ; wherewithal he had ſach a knack of winning upon Mens 
affeCtions, that the italian Nations were more willing to ſubmit to his Government though a 
foreign Prince, than that of the Roman People; who had ſo long been Lords of that Conn- 
try. After which, whett Afrscanus went on ati asked him, whom he Jook'd upon as the 
third ? that he ſaid, without all doubt, himſelf.” And with that Scipi» lavgh'd and asked 
hit, what would thou ſay if thou hadft overcome me too? Why then, faid he, I ſhould 
think my lf beyond not only Alexander and Py/rbus, but all other Generals alſo, In which 
caſe Scipio provoked him toan anfwet, thar was perplexed with Punick artifice and a kind of 
ftattery ; for that Sripio had ſeparated himſelf from all the' crowd of Generals as a Perſon 


Viltius went on from Epheſus to-Hpaniea, whete Aniochus alfo, having heard of the ar- 
rival of the Roman Embaſſdots; met him, *atid had almoſt ſuch another debate as that was 
at Rome between Quintins and the Kings Embaſſadors. But the news of his Soft Arrrochin's 
Death, who, 1 told you even riow, was ſent into Syria, determined the Conference. For 
there was 'preat ſorrow inthe Court, and evary body was: much concern'd for the loſs of 
that Youth, he having givenſach a ſpecimen 'of=himielf, that if he had lived, it was plainly 
feenke woald have.been a great anda juſt King. By how much the dearer therefore he was 
to all People, ſo much 'the more fiſpeted was his Death, viz. that his Father, believing 
him'to be an heavy Sncceſlour to'tread upon the heels of his Old Ape, took him off with 
Poyfon by the help of certain Exntchs, who are entertained by Rings to do ſach pieces of 
ſervice, They alld add this as another cauſe of that clandeftine exploit ; that whereas he 
had given his Son Selencnus Lyſrmachia, he had ne*r another feat like that to give Antiochns, 
ſo'as to ſend hitt'to00 wnder pretence of honour a great way {from him. Yet there was 
a general ſorrow'for fore Daysall over the Court 3 and therefore the Roman Embaſſador, 
leſt he might offend them by ſtaying there at ſuch an unfeaſonable time, went to Perpa- 
-us, Whillt the King, omitting the War which he had begun, return'd to Epheſus. There 
upon the account of their King belong in mourning , the Palace was ſhut np, and the King 
had a private conſultation with ole e 7/5nio who was his molt familiar friend. e 15mo being 
ignorant of all foreign Aﬀairs, and valuing the Kings ſtrength by what he did in Syria or A- 
fa, believ\dthat Antiochns was not only ſyperiour to him in a juſt cauſe (for that the Ro- 
mans demanded nothing that was reaſonable) but that he would likewiſe overcome him in 
War. Afinio therefore (though the King was not willing to.come to a debate with the Em- 
bafſadors, as having fonnd it to no purpoſe before, or being confounded with his late grief) 
declar'd that he would fay ſomewhat that ſhould be for the Kings advantage, and prevailed 
toihave the Embaſſadors ſent for from Pergamns. | | 

Sulpicius was mow recovered” of his ſickneſs, fo they came-both to Epheſns ; where the 
King being excuſed by 140, the thing began to be debated in his abſence ; and e 275m in 
an Oration which he had got ready before-hand , ſaid thus, 7 ſee you Romans make uſe of 
the ſpecious title of being dcliverers of Greece, but your attions do not agree with your words, 'im 
that you ſet one Law to Antiochns, and uſe another your ſelves. For how are the Smyrneans and 
the Lampfacenes more Greeks than the Neopolitans, the Rhegines or the Tarentines, from whom 
you exatt a ſtipend [| for your Sonldiers] and Ships according to the League mad between you ? 
Why do you ſend a Pretor every year with a Commiſſion, Rods and eAxes to Syracuſe, and rnto the 
other Grecian (ties of Sicily £ Ton have nothing elſe to ſay for your ſelves, but that, when you 
bad conquer'd them, you impoſed upon them ſuch and ſuch Laws. Pray accept of the ſame reafon 
from Antiochus concerning Smyrna, Lampfacus, ' and the Cities that are in lonia or Xolis, He 
would fain have them (ſince they were conquer'd in War by his Anceſtors, and made ſtipendiary or 
tributary) reduced to their ancient conſtitution. Wherefore to theſe things I would have him anſwer'd, 
of you diſpute upon equal terms, and rhe cauſe of rhe War be not inquir'd after. To which Sul- 
picius reply*'d ; Antrochns, faid he, did very modeſtly, who if what was ſaid would be no advan- 
rage to him, choſe rather to have any body elſe ſay it than himſelf. For what likeneſs ss there be= 
tween the caſes of thoſe Cities which you have compar'd? From the Rhegines, Neapolitans and 
Tarentines ever ſince they came into onr hands, we exatt of them what by League they owe us ac- 
cording to one perpetual tenour of Law which has been always uſed. Now can you ſay, that as thoſe 
people have not broke their League, either by themſelves or any other, ſo the Cities of Aſia, ever 
ſince they firſt became ſubjeft ro Antiochus's Anceſtors, have contins'd in the perpetual poſſeſſion of 
their Kingdom? or that ſome of them were not under Philip, others under Ptolomy , and that 
ethers for many years, 10 body queſtioning their rights, enjoy'd their liberty ? For if, becauſe they 
once were Slaves when preſs'd to ut by the iniquity of the times, you thence conclude it lawful to make 


them fo ſtill, what have we done in detrvering Greece from Philip ? his Poſterity may as well pre- 
tend 
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rend a tiile ro Corinth, Chalcis, Demetrias, ard all the whole C ountry of T heſlaly. But why as : 
1 plead the _—__ the Cities, which it is more reaſonable they themſelves ſhould do before Us and j 
the King himſe:f © | | | | 
£T on. he order'd the Embaſladours of the ſeveral Cities to be call'd in, being prepar'd XVII, ; 
and inſtructed before hand by' Ewmenes z who thought whatever ſtrength Antrochus loſt 
would make an addition to his Kingdom. So ſeveral of them being admitted, whillt they 
each of them Brought in ſometimes their complaints, and ſometimes their demands, mix- 
ing jaſt ations and unjuſt all cogether, from a debate they fell to quarrelſing. By which 
means having neither remitted,: nor obtain'd any thing, the Embaſſadours return'd to Rome | 
as little ſatished in.all points as they came thicher, The King, when they were gone, held | 
a-Conncil concerning a Roman War : in which one was fiercer than another : becauſe' by 
how much the ſharper any one had been in ſpeaking againſt the Romans, ſo much the greater | 
hopes he had of [the Kings] favour. One inveigh'd again#t the pride of their demands, as ; 
if they would have impoſed Laws, not only upon Nabis, whom they bad conquer'd, but upon Antid- 
chus too, the greatef# King m all Alla: and yet they had given Nabis his Dominion again over his = 
(ountry, and the ſame Country of Lacedzmon [ro govern. That it would feem diſhonour able 
co Antiochus, if Smyrna and Lampſacus ſhowd do what was required of them. Others ſaid, | | 
That thoſe (ties were ſmall and viiconſiderable cauſes of a War to ſo great a King : but that men 
began from trivial things to gam = greater : unleſs they thought that the Perſians, when they He- 
manded Water and Earth from the Lacedemonians, wanted a clod of Earth and a draught of Wa- ] 
cer. Now the Romans took the ſame method mtreatins for two Cities [in proſpet# that the other | 
Carves alſo, as ſoon as thoſe two had ſhook off the Yoke, would revolt to the people who were the. gene- 
ral deliverers [of Greece.] For though liberty be not better than ſlavery, yet *tis more pleaſant 
than any preſent condition for a man to be in bopes of changing his circumſtances. _ 5 
Alexander the Acarnanian was in the Council, who had been formerly Philps Friend, but XVIII. 
of late having lefc him had follow'd the more opulent Conrt of Artiochas : and having : 
good knowledge in the affairs of Greece, nor being altogether ignorant of the Roman State, 
was fo beloved by the King, that he was at all his very Cabinet Councils. He, as though 
they were conſulting, not whether they ſhould have a War, or no, but where and how 
they ſhould mannage it, ſaid, he did not at all queſtion their getting the Viftory, if the King went 
over into Europe, and made ſome part of Greece rhe ſeat of the War. That ht would now fir{ 
find the [Etolians, who lived in the very heart of Greece, in Arms; and ready to be the Forlorn 
hope in all the ſharpeſt adventures of War, That in the two Horns, as it were, of Greece, he 
would have Nabis, who wokld put all Peloponneſus into a commotion, in order to regain the City 
of Argus, with the maritime Cities, from which the Romans had expelled him, confimng bis power 
ro the Walls of Lacedemon : and from Macedonia, that Philip, as ſoon: as he heard the ſional 
priven, would put himſelf in Arms. That he knew his Spirit and his very Soul ; being well aſd, 
that be, like ſavage Beaſts, which are kept up in Dens or Toils, had for a long time conceiv'd 
great indignation in his Breaſt. That he likewiſe remembred how often be had nſed in the War to be- 
| feeth all the Gods, that they would make Antiochus his aſſiſtant, Of which deſire when he ſhould 
123w be poſſeſs d, that he would make no delay in renewing the War. That the only way was not to 
defer things, or be ſlow + for the Vittory depended upon! their pre-poſſeſſing themſelves of opportune 
laces, and getting eAllies, That Annibal alſo ought to be ſent forthwith into Africa, to take the 
omans off [the proſecution of their deſigns.” TY 
Annb5l was not admitted into the Council, as being ſuſpeted by the King, by reaſon X1xK. 
of his Conferences with Yelltxs; nor was he afterward in any eſteem there, Which diſgrace 
he at firſt took patiently, though ſome time afrer ſuppoſing it to be better for him not only 
to inquire into the reaſon of that ſudden ſtrangeneſs, bur alſo to clear himſelf in due time, 
having barely ask*d and heard the reaſon of the [Kings] anger to him, ſaid, e.2y Father 
Amilcar, Antiochus ! rook me to the Altar,when I was yet a Child, and obliged me by an Oath (as 
he was ſacrificing ) never to be Friends with the Roman People. Under which Oath I'was a Soul- 
dver for thirty ſix years; this brought me ont of my (ounry in a time of Peace : this made me 
come, like a perſon baniſh'd, ſrom my own (ountry to their Conrt 5 and under the condutt of this, 
if you diſappoint my hopes, whereever I know that there is ſtrength or arms, I'll find them, though 
1 ſeek the whole World over for Enemies to the Romans. Wherefore if any of your Favourites think. 
ro make themſelves greater by leſſening of me, let them invent ſome other way of accompliſhing their 
arfigns, For 1 both hate and am hated by the Romans: of the truth whereof 1 call my Father 
Amilcar and the Gods to witneſs, When therefore you think of a War againſt the Romans, take 
Annibal for one of your beſt Friends, But if any thing make you incline toward Peace , for 
that ſeek. ſome body elſe to conſult with, This Speech did not only move the King, but alſo re- 
conciled him to e£zmbat : and the Councit was diffoly'd with this reſolution, that there 
ſhould be a War. | | | 
At Rome indeed they intended to make Artiochus their Enemy by their common Diſcourſe, KX; 
bur they prepared nothing as yet in order toit, except animoſity. Both the Conſuls had the 
Province of 7raly aſſign'd to them : ſo as that they ſhould agree between themſelves, or caſt 
Lots, which of them ſhould hold the [Conſular] Aſſembly for that year. And that he, 
to whom that care did not belong,” ſhould be ready upon occaſion to lead the Legions _ 
(0 
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of Italy. The ſame Conſul was permitted to raiſe two new Legions, twenty thouſand Al- 
lies and Latines, and nine hyndred Horſe. To the other Conſul there were Decreed the 
two Legions, which LZ. Cornelius had when he was Conſul the Year before , with fifteen . 
thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, of ' Allies and Latines out of: the ſame Army... 
eFinucins was continu'd in Commiſſion with the Army that he had in Liguria: To which 
there were added, as a ſupply, four thouſand Romar Foot, and a hundred and fifty Horſe, 
then newly to be raiſed, beſides five thouſand Foot and a hundred Horſe exafted [as their 
Quota] from the Allies. Cz. Domitius had a Province out of 7ealy where the'Senate had de- 
termin'd, and L. Quintius Gaul. Then the Pretorian Aſſembly was held : after which the 
Pretors choſe their Provinces. _ 4. Fulvins had that of the City, and L.;Scribonizs Libs the 
Foreign juriſdiction: L. Yalerins Tappus Sicily, Q. Salonins Sarra Sardinia, 2. Bebius Tam. 
philus the hither Spain, and A. Atilius Serranus the farther. But theſe twa/laſt had, ficſt by 
an Order of Senate, and after by another of the Commons, their Provinces chang'd : Arilins 
being to Command the Fleer and «© 7acedoria , and Bebius the Bruttie.  Flaminius and Ful- 
wins were continu'd in Commiſſion in the Spains, Bebius Tamphilus bad two Legions aſ- 
ſign'd him (which the year before belong'd to the City) to go into the Country.of the Brazrs,, 
with fifteen thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, to be raiſed out of: the Allies. Arilixs 
was. order*d to build thirty Ships of five Banks of Oars a piece, and to hale the old ones out 
of the Docks, if there were any fit for ſervice, and to raiſe Seamen. The Conſuls alſo 
were. Commanded to give: him two thouſand Allies and Latines, and a thouſand Rexear 
Foot. So theſe two Prztors and two Armies, by Land as well as by Sea, were reported to 
make. preparations againſt Nabis, who was now openly attacking the Allies of the Romar 
People. But the. Embaſſadours ſent to eLntiochus were every day expected ; before whoſe 
return, the Senate had forbidden the Conſul Cz. Domitixs to depart the City. The Prztors 
Fulvius and Seribonius, whoſe Province it was to regulate all affairs at Ryme, were imploy'd 


' to provide an hundred and five Bank'd Ships, beſides the Fleet that Arilius was to Com- 


" Now before the Conſul and the Pretors went to their ſeveral Provinces, there was a Sup- 
plication appointed upon the Account of ſeveral Prodigies, [which were theſe.] Ir was 
Feported from Picenum, that a Goat brought forth ſix Kids at one birth, and that at Arretium 


there was a Boy born with one hand: that at Amiternum « rained Earth: that at Formiz the 


Gate and Wall was burnt by lightning : and (which was the moſt frightful of them all) chat an 
Oxe belonging to the Conſut Cn, Domitius ſpake, and ſaid, Roma Caye Tibi, +. e. Rome beve « 
care of thy ſelf. For the other Prodigies therefore Supplication was made ; but the Sooth- 
ayers order'd the Oxe to be kept with great care. Then alſo the Tiber, over-flowing with 
more violence than before, came into the City and overthrew two Bridges, with many. 
Houſes near the Gate Flumentana. A valt Stone, which was removed either by ſtorms .or 
an Earthquake, ſo weak, that it could not otherwiſe be perceiv'd, fell out of the Capitol 
into the Yecus Fugarius [ a. ltreet ſo called, becauſe the Altar of Fro ZFuga [the Goddeſs of 
Marriage which 1s jugwm, a Yoke] ſtood in it} and killd a great many people. In the 
Fields that were all under water the Cattle were carried away, and a great deal of miſchief 
done to the Villages. Before L. Quinrizs the Conſul came into his Province,, ©. Marucixs 
fought a pitch'd Battle with the Ziguriars near Piſe : in which he ſlew nine thouſand of the 
Enemies ; driving the reſt all into their Camp, . which till night was attack'd and defended 
with great vehemence. In the night the Zigarians went privately out ; and in the Morning, 
at break of day, the Romans enter'd their empty Camp: where they found but a ſmall booty, 
becauſe they ever and anon ſent the ſpoils, which they had taken out of the Fields, home to 
theic own Houſes. Afinucins from that time gave the Enemy no reſpite; but going ont of 
the Peiſane Territories into Liguria deſtroy'd their Caſtles and Towns by Fire and Sword : 
and there the Souldiers were loaded with Errurian booty, which was ſent thither by the 
Pillagers. | 

about that time the Embaſſadours return'd from the Kings to Rome. Who having 
brought with them nothing, that was a ſufficient ground for expediting of a War, except 
againſt the Lacedemonian Tyrant; (who as the Achean Embaſſadours likewiſe complair'd,in- 
feſted the Sea-Coaſt belonging to the Laconians, contrary to the League) Arzlins the Pretor 
'was ſent into Greece with a Fleet to defend the Allies. Then the Conſuls, ſeeing that there 
was no preſent fear of eAntiochus, were both order'd to go into their Provinces. Dometins 
came the next way from Ariminum, and Qiarius through Liguria into the Country of the 
Bois; where the Armies belonging to the two Conſuls, going ſeveral wayes, made great 
havock of the Enemies Country. Thereupon firſt ſome few of their Horſemen with their 
chief Officers, and, after them, their wbole Senate (yea at laſt, all perſons of any Fortune 
or dignity to the number of fifteen hundred) came over to the Conſuls. In both the Spains 
alſo, that year, all things went very well. - For not only C. Flaminius took the Town of Z;- 
tabrum, which was well fortified and very rich, . with Engines made of Hurdles and Raw- 
Hides [ that he planted againſt it} and their petit King Corribilo Priſoner ; but 2. Fulvius alſo 
the Pro-Conſul fought two proſperous Battles with two Armies of the Enemies ; and poſ- 


_ feſs'd himſelf, by force, of two Spaniſh Towns call'd Yeſcelia and Hole, with many Caſtles, 


though 
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though. fome furrender'd themielves voluntarily ro him. Then going forward into the Ore- 
rane Confines, where he took two Towns, callPd N oliba and Cuſibis, he went on to the Ri- 
ver Tagus - near which there was a City named Toleram, ſmall but well ſituated for defence. 
When he attack'd thar place a great Army of the Yefones came in to aſliſt the Toletars : 
With whom he fought a yicch'd Battle very ſucceſsfully ; and having routed the Yettones 
took Toltum with works. 
But at that time thoſe Wars that were then in hand gave the Senate.leſs trouble than the 
expeCtation of a War that was not yet begun with Azrzochus. For though they had ſent Em- 
baſſadonrs who made a diligent inquiry into the ſtare of all affairs, yer there aroſe vaia re- 
ports without any Authors for them, which adulterated the truth with many falſhoods- 
Among which it was told for one, that when Antiochus was come into Etolia, he would ſend a 
Fleet immediately into Sicily, Wherefore the Senate, though they had ſent the Pretor Arilius 
with a Navy into Greece; yet becauſe it was neceſiary to have not only Forces, but autho- 
rity alſo to keep up the ſpirits of their Allies, they ſent T. Quintzus and C. Oftavins, Cn. 
Servikus, and P. Yilius Embaſſadours into Greece ;, decreceing, that e. Bebins ſhould carry 
the Legions out of the Bruttian Territories to Tarentum and Brunduſium, that, from thence, 
if occaſion were, he might croſs over into Macedonia: and that 1. Fulvins the Prztor 
ſhould ſend a Fleet of thirty Ships to defend the Coaſt of Sicily, of which he that conducted 
them thither ſhould be Admiral (and that was L. Oppires Salinator, who the year before had 
been Xdile of the people) and that the ſame Prztor ſhould write to his Collegue L. Y alerins, 
chat there was ſome danger, leſt the Fleet of King Antiochus might come over out of Atolia into 
Sicily : wherefore the Senate thought fit , that beſides the Army which he already had, he ſhould 
raiſe another of tumultuary Souldiers to the number of twelve thouſand Foot , and four bundred 
Horſe : to ſecure the Sea Coaſt of that Province which lay toward Greece, Now the Prztor did 
not make that Levy out of S:cily only, _ but the adjacent Iſlands alſo : and fortified all the 
maritime Towns that ſtand to Greece ward with Gariſons. There was alſo an addition made 
to the former rumours by the arrival of Arralus, Brother to Eumenes, who brought word z 
that King Aztiochus was cotne with an Army over the Helleſpont : and that the «£rohzarns ſo 
prepared themſelves as to be in Arms againſt his arrival. Whereupon there were thanks 
Paid to Eumenes who was abſent, as well as to Atralus who was preſent : for whom they or- 
der*d an Houſe rent free, [at publick Shows or Playes] and ſplendid Entertainment, with 
preſents of two Horſes with Armour accordingly , filver Veſſels of a hundred, and golden 
"ones of twenty pound weight. | | Ws FR” SO 
When ſfeveal Meſſengers, one after another, brought news, that the War was now at 
hand, they thought ir concern'd them , as ſoon as they could, to chooſe new Conſuls, 
Wherenpon an order of Senate was made, that 2. Fulvins the Prztor ſhould ſend a letter 
forthwith to the Conſul, to let him underſtand that the Senate would have him deliver up 
the Province and the Army to his Lieutenants and return to Rome ; and upon the Road to 
ſend an Edict before him, to give notice of the Aſſembly for chooſing of Conſuls. The 
Conſul obeyed this letter, and having ſent an Edict before him, came to Rome. That Year 
alſo there was great canvaſling, three Patricians ſtanding for the ſame place, whoſe names 
were P. Cornelius Scipio Son of Cneius (who the Year before had been repulſed) L. Cornelius 
Scipio, and Cr. Manlius Yolſco, The Conſulate was beſtowed on P. Scipio, that it might ap- 
pear the honour was only ſufpended, and not denyed to.ſuch a Man as he was) whoſe Col- 
league was a Plebeian calld Manins Acilins Glabrio, The next Day there were choſen for 


Prztors, L. e/Emilins Paulns, M. /Emilins Lepidus, IM. Funins Brutus, A.Cornelins Mammula, 


C. Livins, and L. Oppins, both of them ſir-named Salmator, This was the ſame Opp that 
had conducted the Fleet into Siczly. Now in the mean time whilſt the new Magitftrates were 
caſting Lots for their Provinces, 7. Bebius was ordered to go over from Brunduſinm with 
all his Forces into Epirss, and keep them about Apollonia, eZ. Fulvins, the City Prztor, 
being imploy*'d to build fifty new five bank*d Ships or Galleys. | Rs 
Thus did the Roman People prepare themſelves for all the attempts of Antiochus. Nor 


did: Nabis now deter the War, but with all the force he had attack'd Gythium z and pilla- 


ged all the Country of Achaia for ſending aid to the Beſieged, The Achears for all that 
durſt not meddle in the War before their Embaſſadours were come back from Rome, that 
they might know what the Senates pleaſure was: but after the Embaſſadours were return'd, 


they not only ſummon'd a Council to meet at Sicyoz, but ſent Embaſſadours to T. Quentius 


for his advice. In the Council they were all inclin*d to make a War ; though a Letter that 


came from T. Q-4:tius put ſome ſtop to it z in which he told them, that he would have them 


ftay for the Pretor, and the Roman Fleet. Now though ſome of the Nobility continu'd of, 


the ſame opinion, and others thought it beſt to make uſe of his advice, whom they had.. 


conſalred in the affair, the greateſt number expected Philopemenes opinion, who at that time: 
was Prztor, and excell'd all men of that age in prudence as well as authority. He there- 


fore having firſt told then, it was 4 good cuſtom among the Achzans, that the Prator, when 


he conſulted about a War, ſhould not give his opinion in the caſe, bad them reſolve as ſoon as poſſible 
of what they pleas'd, their Pretor would put their Decrees in Execution with integrity and care, 


and endeavour, as far as lay within the power of humane induſtry, that they ſhould not repent ei- 
ter 
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ther of Peace or War, This Speech of his conduced more to the inciting of them to a War, 
than if by dire& perſwaſion he had ſhewn his deſire of managing their buſineſs. Thereupon 
by unanimous conſent they reſolv'd upon a War , leaving the time and method of carrying 
it on wholly to the Prztor. Philopzmen (beſides that it was Quintius's advice to them) 
himſelf alſo thought fir to expeCt the Roman Fleet, which might defend Gythium toward 
the Sea: bur fearing leſt the thing would not admit of delay, nor that Gythium only, but 
the Forces alſo ſent to ſecure that City, would be loſt, fitted out the Ships belonging to 
the Acheans. 

The Tyrant alſo had gotten a ſmall Fleet (to hinder any aids that might be ſent in by 
Sea to the beſieged) of three men of War with ſome Barks and long Gallies; having de- 
liver'd his old Fleet, according to contract, up to the Romans. Now to try the agility of 
theſe new Ships, and that all things might be ready for an Engagement at the ſame time, he 
made them put forth to Sea, where he every day exerciſed the Rowers and the Sauldiers 
with the imitation of a Sea-fight ; ſuppoſing that the hopes of the Siege depended upon his 
intercepting the maritime ſuccours. The Prztor of the eAch«ans, ag he was equal to any 
of the famous Generals [that ever were? in the experimental part as well as the knowledge 
of Land fights, ſo in Naval affairs was very unskilful; being an Arcadian, that lived in an 
Inland Country, and ignorant of all Foreign matters, ſave that he had been a Souldier, 
and Commanded the Auxiliariesin Creet. Now there was an old Gally of four Banks, that 
had been taken eighty years before, as it brought Craterus's Wife Nicea from Naupaitum to 
Corinth; with the fame of which Ship he being taken (for it had been a ſignal Veſſel formerly 
in the Kings Fleet) order'd it to be brought down from e/Zgium, though it were very rotten 
andalmoſt ready to fall in pieces with age. This therefore being at that time the AdmicalsShip, 
and riding before all the reſt of the Fleet, as Tsſo of Patre who was Admiral ſailed in her, 
the Laconian Ships from Gythium met them: and upon its firſt bearing vp (being an old 
Veſſel that was all over leaky) with a new, ſtrong Ship, it was ſplit, and all the men in 
her taken. Thereupon the reſt of the Fleet (as faſt as their Oars would give them leave) 
ſeeing the Admirals Ship loſt, ran away. Philopzmen himſelf was in a ſmall Scout-ſhip ; 
nor did he ſtop in his flight till he came to Parre. But that accident did not at all diſhearten. 
him who was a military man and had gone through a great many misfortunes; but on the 
contrary, he ſaid, that if he had offended in Seca affairs, of which he was ignorant, he had 
the more hopes of ſucceeding in thoſe things which he was well acquainted with, and there- 
fore would take care to make that but a ſhort-liv*d joy to the Tyrant. 

Nabis being not only proud of his good fortune, but alſo taking it for granted that 
there wonld be no danger now from the Sea, had a mind with Guards to block vp all the 
Land Avenues too. Thereupon drawing a third part of his Forces from the Siege of Gythiuns 
he Encamp'd at Plee, which lies above Lerce and Acre,where he thought the Enemies Army 
would make their approaches. Now ſeeing he, was poited there, where ſome few of his 
men having Tents, the common ſort had made themſelves Huts of Reeds bound together 
with green boughs that made them ſhady, Philopemer, b*fore he came in ſight of the Foe, 
reſoly'd to ſet upon him at unawares with an unexpected kind of an attack. He got toge- 
ther ſeveral ſmall Veſſels into a private Harbour in the Arz9:ve Dominions : into which 
he put ſome of his nimbleſt Souldiers, moſt of them with little Shields, Slings, Darts and 
other ſorts of Light-Armour. Then coaſting along the ſhore, when he came toa Promon- 
tory near the Enemies Camp, he landed, and going through places that he knew, arrived in 
the'night time at Plee: where finding the Sentinels all aſleep, as being in no fear of any 
approaching danger, he ſet fire” to their Huts all round the Camp, By which means many 
of themi were conſumed before they were ſenfible that the Enemy was come ; nor could 
thoſe that knew it lend them any aſliſtance ; ſo that all was deſtroy*d with Fire and Sword ; 


_ ſave that ſome few of them eſcaped out of ſuch calamitous circumſtances into their grand 


Camp at Gythium., When Philopzmen had thus ſurpriz'd and routed the Enemy, he march'd 
forthwith.to plunder Tripolis in that part of Laconia, which lies next to Megalopolis : from 
whence having driven away a great number of men as well as Cattle he departed before the 
Tyrant could ſend the Country any relief. Then muſtering up all his Army at Tegea, and 
having ſummon'd a Council there of £Acheans and their Allies (at which there were all the 
greateſt men of Epirus and Acarnania) he reſolv?d, ſeeing that as his own men were well 
recover'd from the diſgrace of their maritime misfortune, ſo the Enemy were in a conſterna- 
tion, to march to Lacedemor, ſuppoſing that to be the only way to draw the Enemy from 
the Siege of Gythium. Firſt therefore he Encamp'd at Carie, in the Enemies Country, the 
ſame day that Gythium was taken : of which Philopamen being-ignorant removed his Camp 
forward to Barboſthenes, a Mountain ten thouſand paces from Lacedemon, Nabis alſo, ha- 
ving taken Gythium, march'd thence with the nimbleſt part of his Forces, and paſſing by 
Lacedemon with all ſpeed poſicſs'd himſelf of Pyrrhas's Camp, as they call it, being the place 
which he believ*d the Acheans were bound for. Then he met with the Enemy ; who took 
up in length, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the way, almoſt five thouſand paces. The 
Horſe and more particularly a party of the Auxiliaries brought up the Reer, becauſe Philo- 


pamern thought the Tyrant would attack his men behind with the mercenary Souldiers, in 
whom 
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whom he had repoſed the greateſt confidence, But two unlucky accidents at the ſame time 
ſurpriz'd him: the one, that the place he was going to was taken up before z and the other, 
that he ſaw the Enemy had met the Front of his Army z where, ſince he was to paſs through 
rough places, he perceiv'd he could not make way without the help of Light- Armour. 


Now Philopemen was an extraordinarily cunning and experienced Perſon in leading an Ar- KXXV1I.. 


my,and taking of places; nor had uſed himſelf ro it in times of War only,but inPeace alſo.For 
when he was going any way, and came to a difficult narrow paſs, he viewed the ſituation of 
the place quite round, and, when alone, conſidered with himſelf, as, if he had any Com- 
pany, he ask'd them, Jf the Enem ſhould appear in that place, and attack him before, on this or 
that ſide, or behind, what they could beſt do ? for they might meet him in Battalia, or they might 
come in diſorder, and in ſuch a poſture as the way would admit of. After which, he went on thinking 
or asking, what place he himſelf ſhould take 5, how many Soldiers, or what ſort of Arms (for there 
was a great deal of difference in ſuch caſes) be ſhould make uſe of, and how he ſhould diſpoſe of his 
Carriages, Baggage, and unarm'd men. With how great and what kind of guard be ſhould ſe- 
cure them; and whether it were better to go on to the place he deſion*d for, or return thither from 
whence he came. So likewiſe what place he ſhould take to Encamp in; how much of it he. ſhould 
fortify ; where it was moſt convenient to water ;, where he ſhould have ſupplies of Forage and Wood : 
which was the ſecureſt way for him to march the next day, andin what form he ſhould put his Ar- 
my. With theſe cares and thoughts he had fo exercited his mind even from his youth, that 
nothing in ſuch caſes was new to him. At that time therefore he firſt drew np his men into 
a Body ; ſending the Cretenſian Auxiliaries, and thoſe whom they called the Tarentine Horſe, 
with each of them two Horſes, into the Front; and bidding the other Horſe follow-after, 
till he came and poſted himſelf upon a Rock, above a certain Brook where they might wa- 
ter. There gathering together all his Carriages, and the whole crowds of unarm'd perſons 
that attended upon the Army, he planted them round about the Souldiers, and, as far as 
the ſituation of the place requir'd it, fortified his Camp. It was an hard matter to ſet up 
Tents in ſuch rough places, and where the ground was ſo uneven. The Enetny were five 
hundred paces from him ; both ſides watering with a guard of Light-Armour,out of the ſame 
River : but before they could come to an Engagement (as is uſual when Camps are ſo near) 
the night interven'd. The next day they ſaw it neceſſary for them to fight for their Waterers 
about the River ; he therefore that night planted as many Shield-men, as the place would 
hold; in a Vale out of the Enemies ſight. | | 
The next Morning the Cretan Light- Armour and the Tarentine Horſe began the fight 
above the Brook, Letemnaſtus a Cretan, being Commander of his own Country-men, and 
Lycortas of Megalopolis over the Horſe. The Enernies Auxiliaries were likewiſe Cretans,,and 
the ſame ſort of Horſemen call'd Tarentines were the guard to their Waterers, The fight 
was for ſome time dubious, their men being of the ſame kind on both ſides, and their Arms 
alike. But anon though the Tyrants Auxiliaries were more numerous, becauſe Philopiemer 
had given order to his chief Officers, that when they had made ſome ſmall reſiſtance they ſhould 
retire and draw the Foe to the place where his Ambuſcade lay, the Lacedemonians follow'd the 
Acheans ſo haſtily through the Vale, that many of them were wounded and kill*d before 
they ſaw the hidden Enemy. The Shieldmen fate, as much as the breadth of the Vale 
would permit, in ſuch a poſture ; that they conld eaſily receive their flying men into the 
ſpaces between their ranks. Which when they had done; they themſelyes roſe up together 
entire and freſh all in Battalia, and ſet upon the Enemy all in diſorder, in an hurry, and 
tired with the fatigue of action as well as fainty by reaſon of ther Wounds, Nor was the 
Victory doubtful; for the Tyrants men immediately turn'd their backs, and were driven 
into their Camp much faſter than they had purſu'd the Acheans ; many of them being kill'd 
and taken by the way. They had been ſcared in the Camp too, had not Philopzmen order'd 
his men to ſound a Retreat : fearing the rough places (that which way ſoever in that hurry 
he went, were very diſadvantageous to him) much more than the Foe, Then gueſling by 
the Fortune of the fight, as well as the general diſpoſition, in what a fright he at that time 
was, he ſent one of his Auxiliaries under the notion of a Renegado to him, to tell him 
for a certain truth ; that the Achzans intended to march forward next day as far as the River 
Eurotas, which runs juft by the very Walls, to intercept his paſage : that the Tyrant might net. 
ther retreat to the City when he pleas'd, nor any proviſions be brought thence into the Camp : and 
likewiſe to try, if any of the Enemies could be induced to revolt from the Tyrant. Now the Fu- 
gitive did not gain belief ſo much, as he gave the Tyrant, who was conſternated with fear, 
a plauſible reaſon to deſert the Camp. The next day therefore, having order*'d Pythago- 
ras With the Auxiliaries and Horſe to keep Guard before the mound, he . himſelf as though 
he would have gone forth with the ſtrength of his Army into the Field, Commanded the 

Enſigns to be born with ſpeed into the City. | | TE. 
Philopemen when he ſaw the Army march ſo faſt along a way ſo narrow and ſteep, ſent 
forth all his Horſe and Cretan Auxiliaries to attack the ſtation of the Enemies which was be- 
fore the Camp. Who when they ſaw the Enemies ſo near, and themſelves deſerted by their 
own party, endeavour'd firſt to retire into their Camp : but ſoon after when the whole Ar- 
my of the cAcheans all in Battalia came Ps they for fear of being themſelyes as -_ as 
| XXX their 
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" theic Camp, all raken, they began to follow their own Army which' was gone a little be- 
fore. Thereupon the Snicldmen of the Acheans attack'd and rifled the Camp , whilſt the 
reit went on in purſuit of the Enemy. Their paſſage was ſuch, as that the Army could 
harCiy go unmoleſted for fear 'of the Foe. But as ſoon as there was an attack made upon 
their Reer, and a terrible noiſe behind them was carry'd quite through up to their Fronr, 
they all ran, each man for himſelf, ſeveral wayes into the Woods thereabouts; ſo that iu 
a moment of time the way was hedg'd up with a pile of Arms, and eſpecially with Spears, 
which falling moſtwhat direCt,. blockt up the paſs as with a Bullwark. Philopamer, having 
order'd the Auxiliaries to follow on as well as they could (for the Horſe would not be able 
well to make their eſcape) himſelf led the heavier Souldiers a broader way down to the 
River Enroras, Where being Encampcd a little before Sunſer, he ſtaid for the Light-armour 
which hc had left to purſue the Enemy : who coming at the firſt watch and telling him, 
that tbe Tyrant with ſome few attendants was got to the City, but that the reſt of his men ſcatter'd 
without their Arms all over the Foreſt, he order'd his men to refreſh themſelves; whilſt him- 
lke}f. iramediately drew forth out of the other Forces (who, becauſe they came firſt into the 
Camp,: bad eaten and ſlept) fame .choice men, that had nothing but their Swords abour 
them, and at two Gate-wayes leading to Phere and Barboſthenes ſet them 1n Array ; ſuppo- 
ſing the Enemy would come that way. Nor was he deceiv'd in his gueſs. For the Lacede- 
manians, as long as there was any day-light, kept themſelves in by-wayes through the middle 
of the Wood, la the Evening, as ſoon as they ſaw light in the Enemies Camp, they lay 
oyer-againlt them in obſcure places. But when they were got by them, ſuppoling them- | 
{zlves now ſafe they got down into the more open wayes; where being ſurpriz'd by the hid- | 
dewEnemy they were ſo general kill'd and taken, that ſcarce a fourth part of their Army 
eſcaped. Philopemen, having ſhut the Tyrant up into the City, ſpent almoſt thirty dayes 
following to plunder the Lacomian Territories, whence, when he had weaken'd and almoſt 
broken the ſtrength of the Tyrant, he return'd home with ſuch applauſe, that the eAcheans 
not. only compar*d him to the Komar General in point of honour tor what he had done, but, 
in that which:concern'd the Lacorian War, even prefer'd him. 

1, - Whilſt the War laſted between the Achears and the Tyrant, the Roman Embaſſadours 
went about the Cities belonging to the Allies, for fear, leſt 'the «/£rohians might have per- 
verted the inclinations of any . part thereof .toward Arntiochxs, but ſpent very little time in 
folliciting the 4cheans; ſuppoling that becauſe they were Enemies to Nabis, they would be 

- faithful enough.in all other paints. . They went firſt to Athens, then to Chalcss, and then in- 
ta:Thefſaly z where having ſpoken to the Theſſalians in a full Aſſembly, they went to Deme- 
tres, at which City there was a Council of the e Z/agneſians then ſummon'd. There it was 
necellary for them to be ſomewhat--more accurate in what they ſaid; becauſe part of the 
great men in that place being alienated from the Romans, were wholly devoted to Antiochns 
and-the e/Eroliarrs } for that, when the news came, that Philips Son, who was an Heitage, was 
reſtored to him, and that the T ax impoſed upon him was remitted, it had been ſaid, among other 
falfities, that the Romans were reſolv'd to reftore.Demetrias alſo. Now to hinder that, Eurylo- 

. cha Prince of the'e Hagneſrans, and ſome others of his Faftion, choſe rather to make all 
dhe mnovation they could by the arrival of the: Ero/zans and Antiochus, Wherefore with 
theas it behoved the Romars.ſo to Diſcourſe, as that they might not by removing their vain 
fears diminiſh Phuips hopes 'and make him their. Enemy z - whoſe Friendſhip might be of 
greater conſequence to them than that of the Aagneſians, Only this they faid 5, That as at 
Czreece was [obliged to the. Rorhans for their liberty m general, ſo more particularly 'was that (ty. 

. Foruimthat there was. not only a Gariſen of the Macedonians, but a:Palace built x that their Lord 
will Maſter might be always viſible before their Eyes.” Now all that was done to no end, if the Etc- 
tans: would bring. Antiochus ito Philips Palace, and take a new unknown King inſtead of an old 
one; 'bf whom they had experience. They call their chief Magiſtrate e ſagnetarcha [Gover- 
nourof the Hagzretes)] who at that time was Ewrylochus, He therefore relying vpon his 8v- 
thority ſaid, Herand the Mazreſrans could not:chuſe but take notice, what the report was of 
a.deſipn that Dewerrias ſhould be deliver'd back into the hands of Philip. For the preven- 
tio whereof, the e3/agnetes ought to endeavouriand adventure all they were' able. And 
as he. was going, on very paſſionately, forgetting bimſelf, he caſt forth theſe words, That 
exten at that time:teo:Demetrias ſeemed to be ſheer :+-but inreality all things were order'd according 

* to: the'pleaſure of the Romans, | At which words there was an hum given by the-divided mn} 
titnde, who partly. aflented, and partly were angry, that he ſhould dare to fay ſo. Quintizs 
among the reſt was ſoimuch.enraged, that'lfting his hands to Heaven, he invoked the Gods 
for witreſſes of the ungrateful' and perfidions humour of: the Magneſians. Whereupon they were 
all affrighted ; but Zero, one of the chicf among them, and aperſon at that time of great 
authority, not only for his candid and gentile cohver ſation, + but becauſe he had always un- 
doubtedly been: of the ' Romarri Party, deſir'd of Qwintivs and the other EmbaſſaQours, with: 
tears.in his Eyes, that they would not lay the madniſs of one ſingle man to the charge of the who!: 
Gity': Saying, tbat every particular perſon was mad at his own expence. 'T hat the Magnetes dis 
mFowe their libexty-only, but even all other things, that were either acred or dear to mankind, to 
Quintis 'avd rhe Roman People, - That no man could beg any thing of the immortal Gods, which 
wige . | the 
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the Magnetes had not receiv'd from them : and that they would in a mad fit ſooner tear their own 
fleſh, than violate their Friendſhip with the Romans. His Speech was ſeconded by the Petitions 
ot the whole Aſſembly. 

Eurylochus ran out of the Council through by-wayes to the Gate, and thence ſtraight in- x18 
toeErolia, For at this time (and that more and more every day) the cAtrolians diſcover'd < 
their intention to revolt : and juſt then, as it happen'd, the chief of their Nation, called 
Thoas, whom they had ſent to Antiochus, was come back ; having brought along with him 
eenippms in quality of an Embaſſadour from the King. Thele two, before they had an 
Audience of the Counci], had filPd all peoples Ears with the news of Land and Naval For- 
ces : that a mighty Army of Horſe ana Foot were a coming : that there were Elephants ſent jor out 
of India : but above all (with which they tanſied the minds of the multitude would be moſt 
taken) that there was ſo much a bringing over, that ut would buy the very Romans themſelves. It 
was well known, what that report was like to do in the Council : for the Roman Embaſſa- | 
doars were told, not only that chey were come, bnt all their deſigns. And though the bu- | 
ſineſs was almolt fruſtrated, yet Qaiatins thought it would be convenient, that ſome Em. 
baſſadours from their Allies ſhoulu be preſent at that Council, who might admoniſh the 
e&tolians of their Alliance with the Romans, and dare to talk their minds freely againſt the 
Kings Embaſſadour. The Athenians ſeemed firtcſt for chat purpoſe, not only upon the ſco:e 
of their Cities dignity, bur their ancient Alliance with the eEtolians, Quintizs therefore 
deſir'd of them, that they would ſend Embatladours to the Panarolian Council [5. e. the | 
| General Aſſembly or Parliament of the e&tolans.] Firit Thoas in that Council gave an ac- | 
| count of his Embaſlyz and eZenippas after him being admired, faid, Jr had been beſt for 
all people, who dwelt in Greece and Alia, that Antiochus could have been concern'd when Philip | 
was at his height 5, for then every man would have bad his own, nor would all things have been ſub- 
jetted to the will and power of the Romans. But even yet, ſaid he , if you reſolutely bring your | 
deſigns,” which you have begun, to an Iſſue, Antiochus may be able, with the aſſiſtance of the ; | 
Gods and his «Allies the Etolians, to reſtore al! Greece, though at preſent in declining condition, 
to bis former dignity, Now that conſiſts in hberty, which ſtands upon its own ſtrength, nor depen- 
deth upon the will of another. The Athenians, who had leave to ſpeak their minds firſt atter | 
the Kings Embaſſadour,, making no mention at all of the King, put the c#rolians in mind of 
their Alliance with the Romans, and 7. Quintins's merits toward all Greece (adviſing them } | 
that they would not raſhly deftroy it by being tov precipitate in their Counſels. | And ſaying] Thar 
hot and bold (ounſels were glorious at the firſt view, difficult in their management, and ſad in 
their event. That the Roman Embaſſadours, and among them, F. Quintius was not far from 
thence, That therefore whilſt all things were entire, they would rather undertake a verbal conflict | d 
abont thoſe things that were in queſtion, than arm Aſia and Europe for a fatal War. | 

The multitude being greedy of innovation were all for eAntiochns; and thought the Ro- XXXUIT, : | 
ans Ought not to be ſo much as admitted into their Council: though the great men (and | 
thoſe the Seniors of them more eſpecially) by their authority prevailed to procure them an 
Audience, When the Athenians had given him account of this Decree, Quintins thought 
fit to go into </Etolia ; for be thought, that thereby he ſhould either gain ſomewhat of them, or that 
all the World would be witneſs, that the Xtolians were the occaſion of the War : and that the Ro- 
mans took, up juſt and almoſt neceſſary arms, After he came thither, Quintias in the Coun- 
cil beginning from the original of the Alliance between the etolians and the Romans, and 
telling how often they had violated the League, diſcours'd a little of the right of thoſe Ci- 
ties that were then in debate : but yet that if they thought they had any equity on their ſide, how 
much better was it for them to ſend Embaſſadors to Rome, whether to diſpute, or to Petition the Se- 
nate, than for the Roman People to fight with Antiochus (whilſt the XEtolians ſtood by, like Prize- 
eHaſters, and ſet them on) to the great diſturbance of mankind and the ruine of all Greece ? Nor 
would any people be ſooner ſenſible of the miſchiefs of that War, than thoſe who were the cauſe of it. 
But this the Romar, as though he had propheſied, ſpoke te no purpoſe : and then Thoas with 
the reſt of the ſame Faction, being heard with an univerſal aſſent, prevailed, that, with= 
out putting off the Conncil or expetting the Romans departure, a Decree might be made , where- 
by Antiochus ſhonld be ſent for to deliver Greece, and decide the controverſy between the Etoli- =— 
ans ard the Romans, To this ſo proud a Decree Damocritus their Pretor added an infolent 
ſaying of his own too. For when Quaintins ask'd him for that very Decree, he, not regard- 
ing the majeſty of the perſon, ſaid, he had ſome other thing, which was more urgent at preſent 
to diſpatch ; but he would in a ſhort time give him the Decree and his Anſwer #n Italy at his Camp, 

-which he would pitch upon the Barks of the Tiber : So great a fury at that time poeſleſs'd both the 
eftoldans and their Magiltrates, | | 

Qintius and the Embaſſadours return'd to (orinth. From which time, what ever was xx x17, 
ſaid of eAmtichus, the cEtolians were not any way in themſelves concern'd , but ſeemed 
only to {it ſtill in expeQation of the Kings coming. Now after the departure of the Romans 
they indeed had no Council of the whole Nation, but conſalted among their Apoclers (ſo 
they call their Privy Council, which conſiſts of certain ſele@ men) how they ſhould make in- 
novations tn Greece, They all knew, that the chief men 1n the ſeveral Cities, and all the beſt 
were of the Roman jide, and content with their preſent condition : but that the multitude and ſuch 
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whoſe condition did not ſute with their deſires, were for having all things quite alter'd, The eto. 
lians therefore reſolv'd not only very boldly but even impudently too, to take Demerrias, 
{balcis and Lacedemon in one day : In order whereunto they ſent one Nobleman to each of 
thoſe Cities : 7hoas to Chalcis, Alexamenus to Lacedemon and Diocles to Demetrias : The. 
laſt of whom Emrylochus, who was in baniſhment, (of whoſe flight and the cauſe there. 
of I told you before) aſſiſted, as having no other hopes, than by that means, to return into 
his Country. Eurylochus in a Letter admoniſh'd his Relations and Friends, and thoſe that 
were of the ſame Faction, to adviſe his Wife and Children to go into a full Aſſembly in ſor- 
did apparel and the guiſe of Suppliants, adjuring each man in particular, and all in general, 
not to ſuffer. an innocent perſon to ſpend his age in baniſhment before he was condemn'd. Where. 
upon as well honeſt men were moved with pity, as ill and ſeditious perſons by their hopes of 
confounding all things in an «&tolian tumult: infomuch that every one of them conſented 
to recal him. Having made this preparation, Dyocles with all his Horſe (for then he was a 
Colonel of Horſe) going under a pretence to bring home the baniſh'd Stranger, and having 
by travelling both day and night got a great way off, when he was fix thouſand paces from 
the City, at break of day, choſe out three Troops (commanding the reſt of the Horſe to 
follow after) and went before. When he came near to the Gate, he commanded them all 
to diſmount, and lead their Horſes by their Bridle-Rains in ſome diſorder, as much like 
Travellers as they could; that they might ſeem to be rather his Companions than his Souldiers. 
Then he left one Troop at the Gate, leſt the following Horſe ſhould be ſhut out, and in the 
middle of the City holding Eurylochus by the hand (whom many people met and congratu- 
lated) led him through the Forum [. e. Market-place] to his own Houſe. Soon after the 
City was full of Horſemen, and all the opportune places were ſeized; after which there 
were Sonldiers ſent into their ſeveral Houſes to kill the heads of the contrary Faction. 
Thus was Demetrias ſubjefted to the c/Erolians. At Lacedemorn they could not well force 
the City, but were fain-to take the Tyrant by treachery; who being deveſted by the Roman: 
of all his maritime Towns, and ſhut up then alſo by the eAcheans within the Walls of Lace- 
Aemon, whoever ſhould firſt kill him, would be a man of the greateſt eſteem in all Lacedemor. 
Now they had a pretence of ſending to him, for that he tired them with his importunitics, 


ts ſend bim Auxiliaries, he having renew'd the War upon their inſtigation, Thereupon Alexame- 


us had a thouſand Foot and thirty Horſe, choſen out of the youth, allotted him, whom 
the Prztor Damocritus, in the Privy-Council of the Nation before-mention'd, told, they 
muſt not think that they were ſent to the Achaian War, or about any other buſineſs , that they 
might each of them in their own opinion deviſe : but that whatever ſudden occaſion Alexamenus 
ſhould have, they ſhould be ready to execute his command, though ut were ſurprizzng, raſh, and bold, 
with all obedience; and ſhould be as diligent, as though they knew they were ſent from home to do 
nothing but that. With this preparation Alexamenus came to the Tyrant, whom he fill'd 
with hope (as ſoon as he arrived) that Antiochus was already come over ento Europe, would 
ſhortly be in Greece, and fill all the Land as well as Sea with Arms and Men, That the Romans 
would not now believe they had to do with Philip ; that the number of his Foot, and Horſe, and 
Ships could not be told : and that the body of Elephants would beat the Enemy with their very appear- 
ance. That the Etolians with their whole Army were ready to come to Lacedzmon, when occaſion 
requir'd it : but that they had a mind to ſhew a good eArmy to the King at bis arrival. That 
Nabis alſo himſelf ſhould take care not to let the Forces which he had, lie idle, and grow effeminate 
at home ;, but ſhould draw them forth, and make them exerciſe their Arms, preparing their minds as 
well as their bodies for the War, For by continual prattice the fatigue would be the more eaſy; yea 
by the affability and courteſy of a General might be made not altogether unpleaſant. Thereupon 
they were drawn forth in great numbers before the City into a Plain by the River Exrotas ; 
the Tyrants Lifeguard ſtanding in the middle, whilſt he himſelf, with three Horſemen at 
the moſt, of which Alexamenus was moſt commonly one, rode before the Enſigns, and view'd 
the utmoſt Wings [of the Army.,J The cArolians were in the right Wing ; not only thoſe 
that had formerly been the Tyrants Auxiliaries, but the thouſand alſo that came along with 
Alexamenus. Alexamenus had made. it his cuſtom ſometimes to ride about with the Tyrant 
among the ranks; and to tel] him what he thought beſt to be done ; and ſometimes to ride 
into the right Wing up to his own men: and then again, as though he had order'd what 
was neceſſary to be done, to retreat to the Tyrant again» But upon the day that he had 
deſign'd for doing of the faCt, when he had rode a little way with the Tyrant, he went to 
his own Horſemen that were ſent from home with him, and told them, Fellow-Souldiers ! you 
muſt undertake a buſineſs , which under my conduft you were commanded forthwith to execute : 
wherefore prepare your minds and hands, ſo that none. of you be backward ta do what you ſee me do 
before you. He that delays, and by bis own advice obſtrutts my defign, let him know, he ſhall never 
return home again, With that they were all affrighted, remembring what a charge they 
had when they came forth. The Tyrant was coming from the left Wing; when Alexame- 
zns commanded his Horſemen to hold down their Spears and look at him, who himſelf 
had but juſt recover'd his reſolution, having been confounded with the thoughts of ſo great 
an attempt, When therefore the Tyrant drew near, he made'at him, and running his 


Horſe quite through knocked the Tyrant offi Thereupon the Horſemen came about him as 
he 
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he lay on the ground; and having given his Coat of Mail many a blow to no purpoſe, at laſt 

Pierc'd through into his naked Body ; fo that he died before any relief came from the main 

Body of the Army. | 
Alexamenus with all his «/Etol:zans went forward as faſt as he could to ſeize the Palace; XXXvVI 

The guard-du-corps, ſeeing what was done, were all at firſt in a fright; but when they ; 

ſaw the Army of the <rolrans marching off, they ran together to the Tyrants Body 

which was left upon the place; ſo that the crowd of SpeCtators was made up of ſuch as 

had been the keepers of his Life, and would be the revengers of his Death. Nor would 

any one have ſtirred, if they had preſently laid down their Arms and call'd the Multitude to- 

an Aſſembly, where a ſpeech had been made ſuitable to the occaſion, and a good quantity 

of eAtolians kept ſtill in Arms without doing any body any hurt, But, as they needs muſt; 

ina deſign begun by fraud, they did all things to haſten the deſtruction of them that were 

actors in it. The General ſhut up in the Palace ſpent day and night in ſearching for the 

Tyrants Treaſure z whilſt the /£rolzans, as though they bad taken that City, which they 

would fain ſeem to have freed, imployed their time in plundering. Whereupon not only 

the indignity of the thing, but the contempt alſo, animated the Lacedemonians to aſſemble. 

Some ſaid, They ought to turn out the Ftolians, and reſume their liberty, which though it ſeemed 

to be reſtored, was only intercepted ;, and others, that to the end they might have ſome head to un- 

7 dertake the affair, they ought to chooſe ſome one of the Royal Famuly for a ſhow at leaſt. Now there 

| was a young Laconian Lad of that Race, who had been bred up with the Tyrants Children. 

| Him therefore they ſet upon an Horſe, and taking up Arms, kill'd the Atolians that were 

| ſtcagling about the City. Then they went into the Palace, where they ſlew Alexamenus, who 

| with ſome few others made reſiſtance. The e-£rohians, who were aſſembled about Chalcizcos (a 

Brazen Temple dedicated to Afinerva) were kill'd ; though ſome few, throwing down their 

| | Arms, fled part to 7egea, and part to Megalopolss, where being apprehended by the Magi- 

| ſtrates, they were ſold for ſlaves. 

Philopemen, having heard of the Tyrants Death, went to Lacedemon ; where finding all xxxy11. 
things diſordered with fear, he calld forth the Nobility, and in a ſpeech, ſuch as e4lexa- | 
»enus ſhould have made, united the Lacedemonians in an alliance with the Acheans; and that | 
ſo much the more eaſily, for that at the ſame time, as it bappened, A. eZril5us came to Gy- | 
thium with twenty four five-bank'd Gallies. At the ſame time Thoas met with far different | 
ſucceſs abont Chalcis, (in what he attempted by means of Exthymidas a Nobleman that was | 
baniſh'd (through the inſtigation of them that were of the Roman Party, after the arrival | | 
of T. Quintius and the Embaſſadors) and Herodorus a Cian Merchant (who was very power- | | 
ful at Chalcis upon the ſcore of his riches) though he prepared all thoſe for the deſign that | 
were of Euthymidas's Fattion) from that by which Demertrias was ſeiz'd by means of Eury- | 
lochus, Emnthymidas came from eAthens (for thete he had lived) firſt to Thebes, and then to | 
Salganea, Herodorus to Thromium, nor far from which place, in the Malian Bay, he had | 
two Thouſand Foot ; and Thoas two Hundred Horſe, with thirty ſmall Merchant Ships ; Z 
which together with ſix Hundred Foot Heredoraus was ordered to carry over into the Iſland 
of Atalanta; that from thence, when he perceived that the Foot Forces were come near to | 
Aulis and Euripus, he might croſs over to Chalcis, But he himſelf led the reſt of the Forces ES f 
moſt part of the way in the night time with what ſpeed be could to Chalcis. | 

eHichio and Xenoclides, who were then the chief Magiſtrates at Chalcis, ſince Enthymidas xxxyni 
was expelled ; whether they of themſelves ſuſpected any thing, or were told of the buſi- 
neſs at firſt, being affrighted, repoſed no hopes in any thing but flying for it. But ſome 
time after when their fear was allayed, and they ſaw that not only their Country, but the 
Roman Alliance alſo was betrayed and deſerted, took this courſe. There was by chance at 
that time an yearly ſacrifice performed at Eretria in honour of Diana Amarymhis 5 which is 
celebrated not only by a company of that Countrymen, but the {aryſtians likewiſe. Thi- 
ther therefore did they ſend certain perſons to deſire the Erertrians and Caryſtians, That 
they would pity their condition as being born in the ſame Iſland, and have reſpeft ro the Romans 
alliance, ſo as not to ſuffer Chalcis to be ſubjetted to the Atolians. That they would have Eubcea | 
if once they got Chalcis. That the Macedonians bad been grievous Maſters, but the Etolians | 
would be much leſs tolerable. Their reſpe& to the Romans prevailed moſt upon the ſeveral Cities, | 
who had experienced not only their Valour in War, but their juſtice and goodneſs in Victo- 
ry too. Wherefore what ſtout young Men they had, each City arm'd and ſent; to whom 
when the Townſmen of Chalcis had committed the defence of their Walls, they themſelves 
with all their Forces went over the Exripus, and encamped at Salganea. From thence they 
ſent, firſt an Herald, and then Embaſladors to the erolians to ask them, For what word 
or ation of theirs that Nation who were their Friends and Allies came to oppoſe them ? To which 
Thoas General of the e/Erolians reply'd, They came-not to oppoſe, but to deliver them from the 
Romans. That now indeed they were bound with a more ſplendid, but a much heavier chain, than 
when they had a Garriſon of Macedonians in their Caſtle, To which the Calcideſes made anſwer, 

That they neither were ſlaves to any man, wor did they need any Bodies aſſiſtance, Therenpon 
the Embaſſadors departed from the Conference back to their Camp. Thoas and the 
e/Etolians, whoſe hopes conſiſted in the proſpect of ſurprizing them, being not able by any 

means 
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means [o engage them*in a ſet Battle, or to take a City fo well fortified both by Sea and 
Land, return'd home. Euthymidas, when he heard that the Camp of his Countrymen was 
at Salganea, and that the etolians were gone, went back himfſelt alſo from Thebes to A- 
thens. And Herodorus, after he had waited ſeveral dayes with al} diligence for the ſignal to 
no purpoſe; ſent a Scoutſhip to know the reaſon of their delay ; by which when he was in- 
form'd rizat the Allies had delerted the Enterprize, he return'd to Throvium, from whence 
he came. | 

Quintius alſo, when he heard this, coming from Corinth by Sea, met Ring Enmenes in the 
ſtreight call'd Eoripxs, near to Chalc:s: where he order'd that King Exmeres ſhould leave ſive 
hundred Souldicrs for a Garifon at Chalcrs, and that he himſelt ſhould go to «thers, Que 
tius went to Demetrias, whither he deſign'd, ſuppoſing that the delivery of Chalcis would 
be of ſome conſequence with the agneres toward their renewing an Alliance with the Ro- 
mans, And that the men of his party might have ſome kind of a Guard, he wrote to Enne- 
2115 the Prztor of the Theſſalians, to arm all the youth, ſending Yillius before to Demetrias to 
try their inclinations, and reſolving not to go about the bulineſs, unleſs ſome part of them 
were diſpoſed to enter into their former Alliance, J/lius arrived at the mouth of the Port 
with a Ship of five Banks of Oars : to which place ſeeing the whole multitude of the Magreres 
were flockt out, Yillins ask'd them, Whether they would rather have him come to them as Friends 
or as Enemies ? To which their chief Magiſtrate Eurylochus reply*d; That he was come to peo- 
ple that were his Friends : but that he muſt keep ont of their Port and let the Magneſtans be in 
peace and at liberty, nor pervert the multitude under pretence of a Conference, Thereupon they 
began to ſcold, not to diſcourſe: and whilſt the Romar blamed the ingrateful agneres, 
foretelling what calamities were like to befal them ; the multitude bawl'd out, accuſing 
ſometimes the Senate and ſometimes Qxintivs, By this means Yullius being fruſtrated in his 
deſign went back to Quintius, who, having ſent a Meſſenger to the Prztor to bid him bring 
back the Forces, himlelf return'd again by Sea to Corinth, 

The affairs of Greece thus mixt with thoſe of the Romans have taken me, as it were, out 
of my way : not becauſe it was worth while to give an account of them, but becauſe they 
were the occaſion of the War with Arntiochus. When the Conſuls were choſen (for from 
thence I digreſs'd) L. Quintius and Cn. Domitius being the men, went into their Provinces : 
Quintins into Liguria, and Domiteus againlt the Bois, The Bos were then at quiet ; nay their 
Senate too with their Children, and their chief Officers with their Horſe (in all fifteen hun- 
dred) ſurrender*d themſelves to the Conſul. The Country of Liguria was ravaged far and 
near by the other Conſul, and ſome Caſtles taken; ont of which they got not only booty of 
all ſorts and Captives, but retrieved ſome of their Countrymen allo and Allies, who had 
been Slaves to the Enemies. This ſame year a Colony was carried to /ibo by order of the 
Senate, and conſent of the Commons. There: went three thouſand ſeven hundred Foot- 
men, and three hundred Horſe, which were carried thicher by a Triumvicate , whoſe 
names were Q. Nevins, eM. Minucius, and 21. Furins Craſſipes. There were fifteen Acres 
of Land given to each Footman,':and as much again to the Horſemen. This Land lay next 
to the Bruttii, who had taken ir from the Greeks. In Rome at the ſame time there were two 
extraordinary dreadful accidents happen'd.;z the one of ſome continuance and more flow : 
for the Earth quaked thirty eight dayes together (which by reaſon of the general ſollicitude 
and conſternation were all kept as Holy-dayes) upon the account whereof there was a ſup- 
plication made three dayes one. after another, That was no vain fear, but the real ruine 
of many men. A Fire which began in the Beaſt-Market, and continu'd a night and a day 
ed ray Houſes that. lie toward the Tiber, burnt all the Shops there with goods of great 
value. 

The Year was now almoſt at anend ; when the news of a War with Antiochas and the 
Senates care upon that account was encreaſed. Wherefore they began to debate the buſi- 
neſs of the Provinces belonging to the new Magiſtrates, to the end that all of them might 
be the more intent [upon the matter in hand.J They decreed, that the Canſuls ſhould 
have /taly and what other Region the Senate ſhould order (all people knew that now there 
was a War againſt Antiochus) for their Provinces, That he, who happen'd to have the 
latter, ſhould be allowed four thouſand Foot of Roman Citizens and three hundred Horſe, 


fix thouſand Allies of the Latines, and four hundred Horſe. The preſent-Conſul L. Quintis 


was to raiſe them, that the new Conſul might not be hinder*d from going as ſoon as he had 
Orders whither the Senate pleaſed. . So alſo concerning the Prztors Provinces it was de- 
creed; that the firſt Lot ſhould be two juriſdictions, that of the City, and that call'd the 
Foreign one, between Citizens and Strangers : the ſecond, the Brurtiz; the third the Na- 
vy, to ſail whither the Senate pleas'd ; the fourth Sicily ; the: fifth Sardinia; and the fixth 
the farther Spain : DL. Quintius the Conſul had further Orders alſo to raiſe. two new Legions 
of 'Romarn Citizens, with twenty thouſand: Foot of the Allies. and Latines, and eight hun- 
dred Horſe. That Army they aſlign'd to the Prztor who ſhould have the Brute for his Pro- 
vince. There were two Temples dedicated in the Capitol that year to Fupiter - one of which 
Z.. Furins Purpureo, when he was Preztor in the Galliick War had vow*d te build, and the one 


when he was Conſul. ©.' e Yarcins Ralla the Duumvir dedicated them. There: were 
that 
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char year many ſevere judgments paſt againit Uiucers, upon complaint made by the Curule 
Xdiles, ef. Txccrues, and Þ. Funixs Brutus, of private perſons. Out of their Fines who 
were condemned there was a gilded Charior ſet up in the Capirol in Fapiters Cell over the 


roof of the Chappel, and twelve gilt Shields, and the fame perſons help'd to build the 


Portico without the Porta Trigemona, among others that were Artificers in Wood [or among 
the Carpenters. ] | | | 
Whilſt the Romens were intent upon preparing for a new War, Azxtiochus alſo did not lie 
idle, For he was imploy'd about three Cities, Smyrna, Alexandria, Troas, and Lampſa- 
cas : Which he neither was able by force till that day to take, nor by any terms to make his 
Allies : nor was he willipg, now that he was going over into Europe, to leave them behind 
bim. He was likewiſe taken up by a deliberation touching eZmbal: and firſt, the open 
deck'd Ships, that he had refolv'd to ſend with him into Africa were ſtopt: after which the 
queſtion was put, whether he ſhould be ſent at all : eſpecially by Thoas the e/£tolian, 'who, 
when all parts of Greece were in an uproar, brought word that Demerrias was in their 
hands : fo that with the ſame lies whereby he had raiſed the minds of many people in 
Greece, Concerning the King whoſe Forces he fo mightily extolPd and multiply'd, he endea- 
vours to blow up the Kings hopes alſo: that be was ſent for by common conſent, and that there 
would be a concourſe to the ſhore, from whence they ſhould ſee the Kings Fleet. He alſo was ſo 
bold as to endeavour to change the Kings mind which was now almoſt reſoly'd and fix*d con- 
cerning Anmbal. For he gave It out as his opinion, that neither any part of the Ships ought to 
be ſent away from the Kings Fleet > nor, if they ought, that any man was leſs fit to command them 
than Annibals That he was a baniſd perſon and a Carthaginian, ro whom either his own con- 
dition, or his natural inclination might daily ſuggest a thouſand new devices. eAnd that the very 
glory of War, wherewith as with a Dower, Annibal was to be engaged, was too much for a Kings 
Aimiral. That the King was the perſon upon whom all Eyes were fix'd, and ought to be the only 
General, or Commander himſelf. That «f Annibal loſt the Eleer or the Army, the dammage 
would be the ſame as if it were loft by another man : but if they met with ſucceſs, the glory of ut 
would accrue to Annibal and nor to Antiochus. If they had the good fortune to defeat the Ro- 
mans through the whole progreſs of the War ;, what hopes was there, that Annibal would live xn- 
der the King and be ſubjett to one ſingle perſon, who could ſcarce endure his own Country ? That he 
bad not jo bebaved himſelf from his youth up (having graſpt in his hopes and thoughts the Empire of 
the whole World) as that he might ſeem willing to bear the impoſitions of a Maſter in his old Age. 
That the King had no neceſſity to make Annibal his General; though he might uſe him as a Compa- 
nion and Counſeilonr in the War. That the ſmall advantage which would ariſe from a man of his 
diſpoſition might not be in that caſe either burdenſome or inconvenient ;, but if be diſired to be General 
of the War, that might prejudice the giver as well as thi receiver. 
- No menare ſo prone to Envy as they do not make their Family and Fortunes equal to their 
minds; becauſe they hate virtue and goodneſs in other people. Thereupon immediately the 
deſign of ſending Aznibal (which was the only thing which in the beginning of the War 
was thought upon to advantage) was laid afide 3 and then Antrochns being animated chiefly 
by the revolt of Demetrias from the Roman: to the &/Etoltans, reſolv'd no longer to defer his 
Expedition into Greece. But before he ſer Sail, he went up.from the Sea to 1m, that there 
he might Sacrifice to Minerva. From thence returning to the Fleet, he ſet out with forty men 
of War, and fixty open-deck'd, attended by two hundred Ships of burden, with all ſorts of 
Victuals and other Warlike proviſions. He firſt arrived at the Iſland of Imbraus, from 
whence he went. over to Scyathus. Where having gather'd together the Ships which were 
cruiſing to and fro upon thoſe Seas he came firſt to Prelexm, which lies upon the Continent. 
There Earylachus', Governour of the eZagnetes, and the Magneſian Nobility from Deme- 
erias met him :. at the ſight of whoſe number he being pleaſed, the next day, put into the 
Port of that City. Not far from thence he landed his Forces ; which conſiſted of ten thou- 
ſand Foot, five hundred Horſe, and fix Elephants ; being ſcarce enough to ſeize Greece, if 
it had been naked, much leſs to fuſtain the ſhock of a Roman War. The cArolians when 
they heard that Anrrochus was come to Demetr:ias, appointing a Council decreed to ſend for 
him: But the King being already gone from Demerrias,, becauſe he knew they would make 
ſuch a Decree; 'went on to Phalera in the Malian Bay, From thence, having receiv'd their 
Decree, he cameto Lamia ; where he was receiv'd with great kindneſs by the multitude z 
with applauſes and ſhoutings, and all other acts, whereby the vulgar expreſs their extra- 
ordinary joy. | 
As ſoon as he came into the Council, being with great difficulty introduced by Phaneas the 
Prztor and the Nobility, after ſilence was commanded the King began to ſpeak. His firſt 
addreſs to. them was to excuſe himſelf ; that he was come into Greece with Forces ſo much leſs 
than all people hoped for and exprited. But indced that ought tobe lookt upon as the greateſt argument 
of extraordinary affettion toward them, in that before he was ſufficiently prepared in a point, and at 
a time unſeaſonable for ſailing, be, upon the bare ſummons of their Embaſſadours, had readily 
obey'd, and thought, that when the Ktolians bad ſeen him, they would believe all their ſecurity de- 
pended upon him alone. But he would abundantly ſatisfy the hopes even of themtoo, who now ſeemed 
fo much diſappointed. For as ſoon as the Spring had made the Sea navigable, be would fill all __ 
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with Arms, Men and Horſes, and all the Sea Coaſt with Ships; nor would he ſpare for cot, la- 

bour, or danger : till having forced the Roman Toke off from their N ecks, he had made Greece 
truly free, and in it the tolians above all others. That with his eArmies there would alſo come 
out of Aſia proviſions of all ſorts, But at preſent the FEtolians ought to take care, that his men 
had a ſufficient ſupply of Corn, and a tolerable allowance of all other neceſſaries, 

The King having ſpoken to this purpoſe with general applauſe, departed. After his 
departure there aroſe a Debate between two Princes of the e/£rolians, Phaveas and Thoas, 
Phaneas was of opinion that they ought to uſe Artiochus as a Peace-maker and an Umpire 
concerning thoſe things that were in controverſy between them and the Romans, then as Ge- 
neral in the War : ſaying, That his arrival and his e Majeſty would conduce more to the making 
of the Romans modeſt. [in their demands) than his Arms would, For men, to avoid fighfing, 
world voluntarily remit many things that by War and Arms could not be forced from them. To 
which Thoas anſwer'd, That Phaneas did not ſtudy Peace, but would fain diſturb their prepa- 
rations for the War, to the end that by delayes not only the Kings Forces might be enervated, but 
that the Romans alſo might have time to make ready. For he bad ſufficiently experienced that no 
juſtice could be obtain'd from the Romans, though they had ſo often ſent Embaſſadours to Rome, 
and ſo often treated with Quintius. Nor (hould they have deſired Antiochus's aid, had they not 
been deſtitute of all hope: ; who ſeeing he was now come before they expetted, ought not to tie idle ;, 
but that they ought rather to beſeech the King, that ſince (which was the greateſt thing be could 
do) he was come to deliver Greece, he would alſo ſend fer his Land and Sea Forces. That the 
King, when he was in Arms would ſurely gain ſome point : but being unarm'd would not be of any 
value among the Romans, not only in reſpett to the Etolians but even to himſelf alſo. This opi- 
nion prevailed, and therefore they thought fit-to give the King the Title of their General, 
chuſing thirty Noblemen, with whom, when he pleas'd, he might conſult. Then the Coun- 
cil being diſmiſs'd, all the multitude departed into their own Cities. 

The King, next day, conſulted with their Apoc/et: [Seleft Counſellors] where he ſhould 
begin the War : to whom it ſeemed beſt, firit to attack Chalcis, which had been lately in vain 
attempted by the FEtolians : and that there was more need of celerity in that affair than great pains 
taking or preparation, Wherefore the King with a thouſand Foot, which follow'd him from 
Demetrias, march*d through Phocis : and the /Erolian Princes, having call'd forth fome few 
'of their Juniors, met him at (heroes, and follow'd him with ten men of War. The King 
having Encamped at Salganea, himſelf croſſed over the Euripus with the erolian Princes, 
and when he was landed not far from the Port, the Magiſtrates alſo of Chalcrs and the No- 
bility came out before the Gate. Some few on both ſides came to a Conference, at which 
the </Etrolians very earneſtly perſwaded the reſt ; that they would both preſerve the Roman 
Friendſhip, and make the King too their Friend and eAlly. For he came not over into Europe to 
make a War, but to deliver Greece; atid that in reality, not in words and pretence only, as the 
Romans had done. But that nothing was more advantagions for the Cities of Greece, than to em- 
brace both their Alliances. For by that means it would be always ſecur'd ſrom the wmjuries of both, 
being protefied and aſſiſted by the one of them. If they did not make the King their Friend, they 
might ſee what they muſt ſhortly fuffer ;, ſeeing the Roman Auxiliaries were a great way off, and 
Antiochus their Enemy, whoſe force they could not withſtand, before their Gates, To this Midtio 
one of the Princes ſaid, He wonder'd who it was, that Antiochus came out of his own Kingdom 
7m1to Europe to deliver. For he knew no City in Greece that either had a Gariſon in it, or paid 
Tribute tothe Romans ; or being obliged by an unju$t League was under ſuch conditions as were 
srkſome to it. Whereſore that neither the Chalcideſes wanted any one to aſſert their liberty, being a 
free people already, nor any Guard, having Peace and their freedom through the favour of the 
ſame Roman People. That they did not deſpiſe the friendſhip of the King nor the Etolians them- 
ſelves. . But in that they would ſhew themſelves moſt like Friends, if they went out of the Iſland, and 
fo quite away. For they reſolv'd not only not to receive them within their Walls, but not ſo much 
as to enter into any eAlliance but by conſent of the Romans. | 

Theſe things were told the King at the Fleet, where he then lay; who for that reaſon 
at preſent (as having not ſtrength enovgh yet come over to do any thing by force) reſoly'd 
to go back to Demetrias, Where, ſince their firſt project had prov'd focineffeftual, the 
King conſulted with the /£rolsans what was next to be done. They thought fit therefore 
to try the Acheans and Amynander King of the Athamans : but: believ'd that the Beotsans 
were averſe to the Romans ever ſince the Death of Barchyllas and the accidents that hap- 
pen*'d thereupon. They alſo thought that Philopzmer, Prince of the Acheans, through his 
emulation for glory in the Laconia War, was an utter Enemy.and hateful to Quintins. Amy- 
1ander had a Wife called Apamia, who was the Daughter of a certain 2egalopolitar called 
Alexander ;, who, bragging that he was deſcended from Alexander the Great, had named bis 
two Sons Philip and Alexander, and his Daughter, Apamia: whom, being ſhe was now the 
Conſort of a Kings Bed; the Elder of the Brothers, Philip, follow'd into Athamania. Now 
this man being as it happen'd, a perſon naturally vain, the etroleans and Antiochus had put 
in hopes of being King of Macedonia (ſince he was really of that Royal Family [as he wonld be 
thought }) if he made an Alliance between Amynander King of the Athamans a»d Antiochus. 


And that vain promiſe prevailed not only with Php, but with Amynander allo. 
in 


ln Achbaia the Embaſſadors of Antiochus and the etolians had audience in a Council at 
/Egium before T. Quintins, Antiochus's Embaſſador being heard before the c/Etolians. He 
therefore (like molt Men, that are kept by the bounty of Kings) being a bragging Courti= 
er fill'd all the Sea and Land too with an empty noiſe of many words, © That an innume- 
<« rable Hoſt of Horſe were coming over the Helleſpont into Europe, part of them in Coats of 
« Mail (ſuch as they call Cataphracts [5. e. arm'd Cap-a-peeJ) and part of them uſing Ar= 
« rows on Horſeback, from whom nothing was ſufficiently ſecur'd, for that they hit theic 
<« mark the more certainly backward as their Horſe ran away from the Enemy. To theſe 
« Horſe Forces (though with theſe, be ſard, all the Armies of Exrope muſtered up into one 
« Body might be defeated) he added a great many ſorts of Foot, and frighted them with the 
« names of Nations ſcarce ever heard of before, whom he call'd the Dahe, Medes, Elime- 
<« ans and Cadnſians, As for the Sea-Forces (whom no parts in Greece were able to contain) 
« be ſaid, That the Sidonians and Tyrians were planted in the right Wing, and the Arabians 
« with the Sidetes out of Pamphylia in the left ; which Nations no others had ever equall'd 
<« jn naval skill or conduct. That it was needleſs at preſent to mention the Money and the 
« other preparations for the War. That they themſelves knew, the Kingdoms of Aſia had 
<« always abounded in Gold. Wherefore the Romans were not now to deal with Philip or 
« 4nnibal; the one chief but of one City , and the other confin'd to the narrow limits of 
« e Hacedonia ; but with the great King of all Aſa and ſome part of Exrope too, But yet 
<« that he, though he came from the utmoſt borders of the Eaſt to deliver Greece, deſired 
<« nothing of the Acheans, wherein their idelity towards the Romans, who were their for- 
« mer Friends and Allies, might be impaired. For he did not require that they ſhould 
« take up Arms with him againſt them ; but that they would ſtand Neuters, wiſhing Peace 
« to both Parties, as became indifferent Friends, but not concern themſelves in the War. 
eArchidamus E.mbaſſadour from the <£toltans deſired much the ſame thing ; that they (which 
was moſt eaſy and ſafe for them) would be quiet 5, and being only Speftators of the War would wait 
the event of other peoples fortunes without any hazard to their own, Then he fell (being not 
able to govern his tongue) to railing, ſometimes againſt the Romans in general, and anon 
at Quintius in particular : calling them ungrateful people, and upbraiding them, that not only the 
| Vittory over Philip was gain'd by the Courage of the X&tolians ,- but the Romans alſo kept alive : 
and that Quintius himſelf, as well as his Army, was preſerv'd by their means. For what had he 
ever done like 4 General ? That he ſaw him obſerving how the Birds flew or peckt, and ſacrificing, 
or making of Vows, like ſome ridiculous Soothſayer, whilſt he himſelf expoſed his Body to the Ene- | 
mies Weapons upon his account. | | | 
To that Quintizs reply'd 3 © That Archidamus conſider'd before whom rather than to XLIX; 
<« whom he ſpoke. For the Achzans knew very well, that all the Spirit of the eAtolians lay 
« jn words not in deeds, and appeared more in Councils or Aſſemblies, than in a Field. 
«© Wherefore they little valued the opinion of the Acheans to whom they knew themſelves 
<& to be known ; but that he boaſted of himfelf to the Kings Embaſſadours, and by them 
<& tothe King though abſent, That if any one were ignorant before, what had made 4: 
© e;ochus and the e/Erolians Friends, he might know by their Embaſſadours Speeches: who 
« by lying and bragging of that ſtrength which neither of them ever had, have bloated 
<« with vain hopes and puff*d up one the other : whillt they tell you that Philip was over- 
& come by them, that the Romans were preſery'd by their valour, and ſo on as you juſt now 
<« heard: that you and the other Cities and Nations will be of their ſide: and the King on 
<« the other hand brags of whole Clouds of Foot and Horſe; and covers the Seas with his 
« Fleets. This is very like an Entertainment we had at Chalcis at a Friends Houſe of mine, 
« a very good man, and one that underſtood eating: By whom being kindly entertain'd a- 
« bout Autumn, when we admired, how he got ſuch variety of Veniſon at that time of Year, 
« the man (not ſo vain as theſe perſons are) ſmiling, ſaid, that by ſeveral ſorts of Sawces 
«and wayes of dreſling, all that variety of counterfeit Veniſon was made of a tame Swine. 
« The ſame might be fitly ſaid of the Kings Forces that were juſt then ſo much boaſted of. 7 
<« For all thoſe ſeveral ſorts of Arms, and the many names of Nations unheard of (as Dahe, 
« e Hedes, Caduſians and Elymeans) were all Syrians; more fit to be Slaves than Souldiers, 
< upon the ſcore of their ſervile inclinations. And I wiſh, Achears ! I could lay before 
<« your Eyes this great Kings haſty march from Demetrias, one while to Lamzia into the 
<« Council of the eErolians , and anon to Chalcis, You ſhould ſee the quantity of two 
< ſmall Legions, and thoſe not compleat neither in the Kings Camp: you ſhould ſee the King 
| « one while almoſt begging Corn of the e/Etolians to give to his Souldiers, and anon bor- 
« rowing money at Uſe to pay his Army : another time ſtanding at the Gates of {Halcis,and by 
« and by excluded thence; and having ſeen nothing elſe but Azl:s and Ewripns,returning into 
« ,tolia. Truly not only Artiochus did ill to believe the etolians, and-the etolians to 
<« hearken to his vanity; and therefore you ought not to be deceived, but to truſt and rely 
& npon the Romans honour and Friendſhip which you have ſo often experienced,and through- 
« Iy tryed. For whereas they ſay, ?cis beſt for you not to intermeddle in the War, nothing 
« is ſo contrary and foreign to your intereſt, or advantage : for without any thanks on either 
« ſide, and without any honour too, you wall be the prey of them that conquer, 
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Nor did his Anſwer ſeem abſurd to either party, beſides that it was eaſy for his Speech to 
find a favourable Entertainment with them who were willing to hear it. For there was nodiſ- 
pute or doubt, but they would all look upon thoſe to be either Friends or Enemies to the 
Achtan4, whom the Roman People ſo eſteemed : and would ordera War to be proctaimed 
againſt Antochns and the etolians. They likewiſe preſently fent Auxiliaries, whither Qun- 
71445 thought fir, of five hundred men to Chalcis, and five hundred to Pirceus. For there was 
like to be an Inſurrection at Athens, by means of ſome who through hopes of reward en- 
deavourd todraw the Mobile with money (for which they are apt ro ſell themſelves ſand 
their Country tooJ) over to Anriochas, till Quintius was ſent for by thoſe of the Roman 
Party; and, vpon the information of one Leon, Apollodorus, Author of their Revoit, was 
condema'd and baniſh'd, Thus did the Embaſſadours return from the Achears to the King 
witha ſad Anſwer, The Bweotiars gave no politive Anſwer, only faid, that when Antiochus 
was come into Beeotia, then they would deliberate what to do. Antiochas hearing that both the 
Achexrs and King Eamenes had ſent to the Gatiſon of (hatcis; ſuppoted it his beſt way to 
make what haſt he could, not only that his men might come thither before them, but that, 
if poſſible they might meet them on the way ; and therefore ſent Menippzs with about three 
thouſfand' Souldiers, and all his Fleet to Polyxenida; marching himſelf in a few dayes after, 
with ſix thouſand of his own men, and, of that number which could be raiſed on a ſudden 
at Dima, not very many e/tolians. The five hundred Acheans (a ſmall aid) who were 
fent by King Ermenes, under the Command of Xenoclides a Chalcideſe, having got ſafe over 
the Emripus, before the wayes wete beſet, arrived at Chalczs, And the Roman Souldiers too, 
who were themſelves alfo about five hundred, whilit Menippus lay incamped before Salganea, 
came to Hermenm, whence you paſs over out of Beotia into the IHland of Enbaa. Mittio 
was with them in quality of an Embaſſadour from Chalcis to Quintin, being ſent to deſire 
that very Garifon. Who when he ſaw the Streights poſſeſs'd by the Enemy, went no far- 
ther toward 4/35, but turn'd toward Delium, with a reſolution from thence to croſs oyer 
into Enbea. | 

Delium is a Temple of Apollo, lying upon the Sea , five thouſand paces from T.anagr a. 
And about four thouſand paces trom thence there is a paſſage over the Sea into the neareſt 
parts of Eubea. Where, both in the Temple and the Grove, which are as ſacred as thoſe 
Places which the Greeks call Ala [4. e. Sanftuaries} and before either any War was pro- 
claimed,. or ſo far begun, that the Romans had ever heard of drawn Swords, or any blood- 
ſhed, as their Sonldiers, who had nothing elfe to do, were ſome of them gazing upon the 
Temple and the Grove, others walking without their Arms upon the Beach, and great part 
of them gone into the Fields to get Wood and Forage ; eenippns ſet upon them on a ſud- 
den, as they were ſtragling about, and kilPd them, taking fifty alive. Some few of them 
eſcaped, among whom At:o was one, being taken on Board a ſmall Merchant Man, This 
accident, as it was a vexation to Quintius and the Romans upon the ſcore of their having 
laſt ſo many men, ſoit ſeemed to give them ſome farther right to make War againſt Anro- 
chus. Amtochus, having brought his Armour to A«!is, and ſent Envoys a ſecond time, part- 
ly of his own men, and partly e£toliars, to (halcis, to treat of the ſame things that they 
had lately done (but with greater menaces) prevailed with eaſe, notwithſtanding all that 
AMittio and Xenoclides could do to the contrary, to have the Gates open'd unto him, Thoſe 
that were of the Romar Party went out of the City a little before the Kings coming: whilſt 
the Atheans and Eumenes's men kept at Salganea. And in Euriprms ſome few Roman Souldiers 
fortified the Caſtle for ſecurity. Aenippus began to attack Salgarea, and the King himſelf 
the Caſtle of Euripus, Whereupon the Acheans and Eumenes's men having firſt contracted 
for their ſafe departure, march'd out of their Garifon ; but the Romans defended Euripys 
with more reſolution. And yet they too, ſince they were beſieged both by Sea-and Land, and 
ifaw the Enemy bringing Engines and all Warlike Inſtruments together, could not hold ont 
the Siege. Now when the King had got that which was the chief place in all Exbea,the other 
Cities of that Iſland did not refuſe ro ſubmit unto him. Which made him think he had 
begun the War vety fortunately, ſeeing ſo great an Ifland as that, and ſo many convenient 
Cities were now become ſubject to him. 
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19, 20, Manlus Acilius Glabrio, being Conſul, with the aſſiſtance of King Philip, conquer d Antiochus at Thermo« 

pylz, and drew bim out of Greece, &c. 34+ He alſo ſubdued the Mcolians. 36: P, Cornelius Scipio Naſfica de- 

dicated the Temple of Cybele, whom he had brought into the Palace, being judg'd by the Senate to be the beſt man 
[in the City.) 38, 39, 49» He likewiſe accepted of a Surrender made by the Boll in Gaul, whom he conquer'd, and 
triumph'd over them. 44+ Gives an account of ſeveral proſperous Sea-fights again(t the Admirals of King Antlochus. 


HE Conſuls, P#b. Cornelius Scipio, Son of Cneiue, and Maniut Acitius Glabrio, as 1. 
ſoon as they enter'd upon their Office, were order'd by the Senate (before there U. C. 


was Diſcourſe of their ſeveral Provinces) to Sacrifice with the greater ſort of Vis $59! 

Ctims in all Temples, wherein there was uſed to be a Lefiſternium [5, e. a ſacred Feaſt] the 
greater part of the year: and to pray, that the Senate would be mindful of the new War ; ſo that 
the ſame might prove ſucceſsful to the Senate and people of Rome. . All thoſe Sacrifices were of 
good portent; the Gods being pleaſed with the ficlt oblations, and the Soothſayers anſwer'd 
thus ; that by that War the bounds of the Roman People ſhould be propagated, and that they ſaw 
vittory and triumph before them. This being ſaid, the Senate, having now no farther thoughts 
of Religion, order'd a Bill to be prefer'd to the Commons, to know , Whether they were 
| willing that a War ſhould be enter'd into with King Antiochus, and all that were of bis ſide : and 
if that Bill were paſt, that then, if the Conſuls thought good, they ſhould refer the whole matter to 
| the Senate, P. Cornelius got the Bill paſt, and then the Senate decreed, that the two Con- 

ſuls ſhould have Ttaly and Greece for their Provinces : and that he to whoſe ſhare Greece fell 

(beſides that number of Souldiers, which LC. Qunr:us by authority from the Senate had rai- 

ſed and commanded for and in that Province) thould have that Army, which 2. Bebins, 

when he was Prztor, had the year before, by order of Senate, carry'd over into Macede- 

ia. He alſo had leave out of 7raly, if occaſion were, to accept of Ayxiliaries from their 

Allies, ſo they were not above five thouſand. They likewiſe thought fit to ſend L. Quintius, 

who the year before had been Conſul, to that War. The other Conſul, who was to have 

Italy, was order'd to make War againſt the Bozi, with which he. would of thoſe Armies 

that the former Conſuls had commanded, and ſend the other to Rome, that ſo thoſe might 

be City Legions ready to march whither the Senate ſhould. think fit, F 

Theſe things being thus decreed as to the diſpoſing of the Provinces, they then thought 11, 

good that the Conſuls ſhould proceed to their choice. In which, Greece fell to Acilius, and | 
Italy to Cornelius : whereupon they made an abſolute order of Senate, that whereas the Ro- | | 
man People at that time had conſented to make « War againſt King Antiochus, and all bis Sub- 

jets, the Conſuls upon that account ſhould proclaim a Supplication : and that Manius Acilius the 

Conſul ſhould vow to celebrate the great Games in honour of Jupiter, and to make offerings at every 

ſorrine. That Vow the Conſul made, in words that P. Licinius the High-Prieſt ſaid before 

him, to this purpoſe. If the War, which the People have order'd to be undertaken againſt King 

Antiochus, ſhall be ended according to the deſire of the Senate and People of Rome : then to thee, 

Jupiter ! ſhall che Romans celebrate the Grand Games for ten dayes together : and offerings ſhall 

be made in all Temples of what value the Senate ſhall think fit. Whatever Magiſtrate ſets forth 

thoſe Games, and when and whereſoever he does it, let the Games be rightly perform'd, and the of- | 
ferings rightly made. Then the two Conſuls order'd a Supplication to be made for two | 
dayes. Now when the Conſuls had choſen their Provinces, the Prztors alſo ſtraight choſe 

theirs. e. Funius Brutus happen'd to have both Juriſdictions [;. e. that between Citizen | 
and Citizen, as well as that between Citizen and Foreigner :J A.' Cornelius Mammuls 

the Bruttis, 2M. /Emilins Lepidus Sicily, L. Oppius Salinator Sardima;, C. Livins Salinator 

the Fleet; and L. e/Emilius Paulus the farther Spain: To theſe men the ſeveral Ar- 

mies were thus diſpoſed of, To A. Cornelius the new Souldiers raiſed the Year before 

by LZ. Qintius then Conſul, purſuant to an Order of Senate; he being order'd to 

defend all the Coaſt about Tarentum and Brunduſium. To L. Amilins Paulus , for 
' the farther Spain, they allowed, beſides the Forces which he was to receive from 27. 

Fulvius the Pro-Pretor, that he ſhould take along with him three thouſand new Foot , and three 

hundred Horſe ;, ſo as that of them two parts ſhould be Latine Allies, and the third Roman Crizens. 

The ſame ſupply was ſent C. Flaminius, who was eontinu'd in Commiſſion, into the bither 

Spain, M. /Emilins Lepiduus was tO have of LI. Yalerius, whom he was like to facceed, not 

only his Province but his eArmy too : but to keep L. Valerius, sf he would, as bis Pro-Pretor in 

the Province; as alſo ſo to divide the Province, as that one part of it ſhould reach from Agrigen- 

tum to Pachynum, and the other from Pachynum to Tyndarium, And that L, Valerins ſhould | 
defend that Sea-Coaſt with twenty long Ships. The ſame Pretor was order'd to exadt two Tithes | 
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of Corn : which he ſhould take care to get carried to the Sea, and tranſported into Greece. 
The ſame thing was injoig*s £z Oppis concerning? two other Tylis in $ardena ; though they 
order'd their Corn to be convey*a, nor into Greece, but to Rome. C. Livins the Pretor, to 
whoſe Lot the Navy fell, was order*d to go over into Greece with thirty Ships, that were al- - 
reaty fifted out, as ſoon as poſlibly he could, to receive the other Ships from Aerztzus ; whilſt 
HM, Funins was imploy'd to refit and arm the old ones that were.in the Docks, and to provide 
Seamen , that were Libertines;![5,'+. 'Sofs of 'mefi thatl h&d been Slaves] to man that 
Fleet. 
III. .. Thos were:there three Embaſſadours ſent into Africa to the Carthaginzansy.,and into. Ng 
ds Ele On gofend into:Grerce « for which the Roman People iwould pay tliem..: And 
ſo intent! was: the whole Gizy-upon their preparations, and ſo'ſolicitobs/far thbar War,;'chac 
Þ: Cornetin; the Conſul ſerfotth dn Edift 3 Thar yo Sexator, of any one that had 4 vore ir the 
Shiate or other nferiour Matiftrate whatſoever ſhould go any farther from Roe, than be could 
come back that day: and that five Senators ſhould never be abſent from Rome at one time. [In 
haſtering to ſet out the Fleer, a conteſt that aroſe with the Inhabitants of 'the-Sea Coaſt for 
\ ſome:ſmall time detain'd C.:Livins, For they being preſt to'go to Sea, appeal'd to the Tri- 
- buyrsof the People; from whom they were refer'd back to-the Senate. The Senate bna- 
——_ decreed,” that thoſe Country-Fellows ſhould not be exTuſed from the-Sea-Servite. 
The Towns that contended with the Preztor about this immunity were Hoſt ia, Fregene,Caſttum' 
Awonm, Pyrin, eAtium, Tarratitia, Minturne, and Sinueſſa. Then the Conſul Manins A. 
citzz by Order--bf Senate propoſed to the College of Heralds, Whether it were ſufficient rb tell 
any'purticalar Gariſon belonging to Antiochus, that they declared War againſt him? and whether 
rhty would have the ſame Declaration made to the FEtolians apart ?- wind whether they ought firſt to 
renounce all:w#itiance and Friendſhip with them, before they declar'd the War ? To Which the He- 
raids made Anſwer; That they, when they were conſulted in the caſe of Philip,” had formerly de- 
termined, that it. was not at all material, whether the Declaration were made to bimini Perſon, or to 
any Gariſon. '- And that their Priendſbip with hum ſeemed to be ſufficiently renounced; in that they' 
hid not thought fit either to reftore ſuch things as his Embaſſadours bad ſo often d:manded back, or 
ro make any ſatitfattion. That the &tolians had voluntarily declared War agawnſt themſelves, 11; 
having by force taken Demetrias, 4 City belonging to their eAllies : attempred both by Sea and 
end to make themſelves Maſters of ChalCcis 5 and brought King Antiochus over snto Europe rv 
wage War againſt the People of Rome. When therefore they had gotten all things in due 
order; Manius Acikus the Conſul made an Edit ; that what Souldiers L. Quintius had raiſed, 
ani thoſe alſo that he' had injoin'd the Allies and Latines to Levy, being to go along with him'into 
bis Province, with the Tribunes of the firſt and third Legions, ſhould all of them Rendezvous at Brun- 
duſium apoz: the Tdes of May. After which he himſelf went from the City upon the ſixth of 
May in a Warlike Robe : at what time the Prztors alſo departed into their Provinces, 
IV. About the ſame time there came Embaſſadours from the two Kings, Philip and Ptolomy 
King of e/£gypr, to Rome; with promiſes of aid, money and Corn : beſides that from Prolo- 
-ny were brought a thouſand pounds of gold, and twenty thouſand pounds of filver. But 
- there: was none of it accepted ; only thanks return'd to the King [for bis kind offer] And 
whereas they both promiſed ro.come with all their Forces into eErolia, and be preſent in the 
War, ' Prolomy was excuſed for that Engagement. To Philips Embaſſadovrs they made this 
Anſwer ; that he would mightily oblige the Senate and People of Rome, if he were not wanting to 
[aj] Manius Acilius their Conſul. There came Embaſladours likewiſe from rhe Carthagi- 
mans and King e Mafſiniſſa : and the Carthaginians promiſed that they would bring a thon- 
ſand Bnfhels of Wheat, and five hundred thouſand of Barley to the Army, beſides half as 
much to Rome : wherefore they deſired, that the Romans world accepr of it as a preſent from 
them + [ſaid] that they would ſend out a Fleet of their own men \, and pay all that Tribute, which 
they ought to do at ſeveral times for many years to come, then all at once, Maſſiniſſa's Embaſſa- 
dours faid, their King would ſend five hundred Buſhels of Wheat, and three hundred thou- 
ſand of Barley to the Army in Greece ; three hundred thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, and two 
hundred and and fifty thouſand of Barly to Rowe, beſides five hundred Horſe, and twenty 
Elephants to Maxim Acilins the Conſul, As to the Corn they both receiv'd this Anſwer.; 
That the Roman People wonld make uſe of it, upon condition that they would take money for it. As 
tothe Fleet they excuſed the Carthaginians - except it were fo, that they ow'd them any 
Ships by compa@: | but for the money, they wonld have none of #t before the dayes [_appointed for 
the payment thereof. 
V. Whilſt theſe things were in agitation at Romez Antiochus at Chalcis, leſt he ſhould be idle 
all the Winter time, partly bimſelf ſolicited the ſeveral Cities by his Embaſſadours, as they 
on the other hand partly came of their own accord to him; as the Epzrores [ for Example] 
by univerſal conſent of that Nation, and the Eleans from Peloponneſus. The Eleans delired 
aid apainſt#the Acheans, who, they believ'd (ſince they had contrary to their mind de- 
clar*d War againſt Artiochus) would make the firſt attempt vpon their City. He therefore 
ſent'thema thoyſand Foot under the Command of Exphanes a Creray, The Embaſly of the 
Epirotes ſhew*d no freedom or ſimplicity of inclination at all to any.fide : for they were wil- 


ling to contract aFriendſhip with the King, but ſo, as not by any means to offend the Ro- 
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mans ;, deſiring him, or diſadvantagiouſly fo engage them in the matter, who were ſet up again 
Italy for all Greece, and ſhould receive the firſt efforts of the Romans, But if be himſelf could de- 
fend Epirus with his Land, and Sea Forces, all the Epitotes would gladly receive him into their 
QOtties and Ports, If be could mat, they deſired him, not to expoſe them naked and unarm'd as they 
were, tothe Roman War, The deſign of that Embaſly was evidently this, that whether (as 
chey the rather beliey*d he'woutd) he abſtain'd from Epirus, they might preſerve an entire 
Friendſhip with the Romar Armies, having ſufficiently reconciled the King,ia that they would 
have receiv'd him if he came to'them ; or whether he came, they mighc that way alſo hope 
tor pardon from the Romans, in that they, not expecting Auxiliaries from a place ſo diſtant, 
had ſubmitted to' his preſent force. To this'ſb intricate an Embaſſy he having no ready An- 
ſwer to make, ſaid, He would ſend Embaſſatours to them, to treat of thoſe things that concern'd 
bath him and them in common. FEEDAG Cu | | 

Then he himſelf went into Peoria, which' had ſuch ſpecious pretenſions for their animo- 
ſity againſt the Romans, as I told you; viz. the deathof Barchyllas, and the War raiſed againſt 
Coronea upon the account of the Roman Soulaie?s that were there ſlain : the famons Diſcipline 
of that Nation being much decay'd from what it had been, and the preſent ſtate of many 
being ſuch, that they could not reſt long'without making foms alteration in the Common- 
wealth. So, being met by throngs of the Bweotian Nobility-from all parts, he arrived at 
Thebes : where in a Council of the whole Nation (though he had begun the War not only at 
Delium by an-attack upon the Romar Garifon there, but at (halcisalſo, and that with no ſmall 
or doubtfol acts of — yet) he made the ſame Speech, that he had done in the arſe 
Conference at Chalcis, and by his Embaſſadours in the Council of the Acheans, deſiring th4 
they would enter into an Alliance with bim, and not proclaim War againſt the Romans ; butevery 
body knew what the defign was: However for a light verbal pretext thereunto, a Dectee 
was made for the King againſt the Romans. When he had mIYle this Country too his Allies, 
going back to Chalcis, from whence he ſent a Letter before-hand, rhar the Ftolian Nobility 
ſhould meet at Demetrias, for. him to diſcourſe them about the grand affairs of their State, he 
came thither by Sea on the day that was appointed for the Council. Not only Amynander 
was ſent for out of Athamania to conſult with them, but Arnibal the Carthagjnian alſo, who 
for a long time had not been admitted, was preſent art that Council. "They conſulted con- 
cerning the Theſſalians, and thought fit to try the inclinations of all ſuch of that Nation, as 
were then preſent: only they were of different opinions in the caſe ; ſome of them bein 
perſwaded that they ought to go immediately about their work; others, that they ought to defer it 
rill the beginniug of the ſpring ;, others, that they ought only Yo fend Embaſſadours;, and others, that 
they ought to go with all ther Forces, and put them into a fright, if they delay/d. * ** | 

Now all the diſpute being about this conſultation, ,Zmbat being particularly ask*d his 
opinion put the King and thoſe that were prelent in mind of the whole War, with a Speech 
to this effett: If ever ſince the time that we came over into Greece, '1 had been made uſe of as 
a Connſeler ; when we treated concerning Eubcea, the Achzans, and Bceotia, 1 ſhould have ps- 
wen the ſame opinion, that now, when we are debating about Theſſaly, I ſhall. Firff of alt I think 
we ought to engage Philip and his Macedonians to be our aſſiſtants in the War by any manner of 


means. For asto Eubcea, Bootia and Theſlaly, who knows not, that they who having no ſtrength 


of their own, and therefore always flattering thoſe that are preſent, uſe the 'ſame fear, which they 
ſhew in their deſigns, to beg a pardon with, as ſoon as they ſhall ſee the Roman Army in Greece, 
they will turn to their uſual «Maſters ? and that 3t 1s no fault in them, that when the Romans 
were ſo far off, they would not try thine and thy Armies preſent ſtrength ? How much better then, 
and more adviſable is it to make Philip than theſe People our Ally ; who if he once eſponſes the cauſe, 
will not be able to diſengage himſelf; and brings ſuch a force with him, as will not only be an acceſſion 
to the Roman War, but was able of late of it ſelf to ſuſtain the ſhock of the flew Army ? 
How can I, when he's our Friend (pardon the expreſſion) once donbt of the event ? When I ſee that 
the Romans themſelves are now hike to be oppoſed by thoſe very perſons, by whoſe aſſiſtance they over- 
came Philip. For the Etolians who (as all people know) defeated Philip, will now fight on bis 
ſide againſt the Romans, Amynander and the Athamans, whoſe aſſiſtance was of great moment 
in that War, will be of our fide. Philip at that time, when you lay ſtill, ſuſtain'd all the weight of 
the War : now two mighty Kings of you, with the ſtrength of all Aſia and Europe will wage War 
againſt one Nation (to ſay nothing of both my ſorts of fortune) which in the memory of our Fa- 
thers was not equal to the King of the Epirotes only, whatever he will be compared to you. What 
then gives me confidence that Philip may be join'd with us? One thing 1s, our common benefit, 
which is the greateſt bond of Alliance : and another , that you Ftolians conſent to it. For 
your Embaſſadour Thoas here , among other things that he uſed to ſay to excite Antiochus 
aoainſt Greece , above all things conſtantly affirw'd this 1 that Philip murmur'd and took, it 
ll that under a ſhow of Peace he had the Laws of ſervitude impoſed upon him. He compar'd the 
Kings fury to a wild Beaſt bound or ſhut up, and deſirous to break the' Bars. Now if his diſpoſition 
be ſnch, let us unty thoſe Bonds, and break thoſe Bars : that his long reſirain'd fury may break, forth 
:1pon our common Enemies. But if our Embaſſy do not at all move him, yet let us take care, ſince 
we cannot make him our own Friend, that he may not join with cur Enemies. Thy Son Selencns is 
at Lyſimachia; who if with that Army that he has, he ſhall beg through Thrace to plunder the 
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neareft parts of Macedonia, he will eaſily arvert Philip from aſſiStsng the Romans, and make him 
look more narrowly to his own. Thus you have my opinion concerning Philip : nor were you ignorant 
what I thought from the very beginmng touching the whole manage of the War. Had 1 been then 
heard, the Romans ſhould have had news, not that Chalcis 52 Eubca was taker, and the Caſtle 
of Euripus ſeized, but that Ecruria, Liguria, and all the Coaſt of Gallia Ciſalpina was inflamed 
with War, and (which is their greateſt terrour) that Annibal was in Italy. Now too I am of opi- 
nion that you had beſt ſend for all your Land and Sea Forces : and let your Ships of burden follow 
the Fleet with proviſions. For here as we are but a few inreſpeft of what we are to perform in the 
War, ſo in regard to our want of proviſions we are too many. When you have muſter'd up all your 
Forces, dividing your Fleet you ſhall keep part of them in Harbour at Corcyra (leſt the Romans 
ſhould have a free and a ſafe paſſage) and ſend part of them over to the Coaſt of Italy that lies 
toward Sardinia and Africa Lg you your ſelf go forward with all your Land Forces into the Byl- 
line Territories, where you ſhall defend Greece, and make the Romans believe that you are going 
over, as, if occaſion be, you really muſt. Theſe things I adviſe you to, who though I am not the 
moſt hilſul perſon in all ſorts of War, yet have learnt at leaſt by my good and bad fortune to cope 
w:th the Romans. 41: what I have given you my ( ounſel, 1 promiſe you not to be either unfaithful 
or ſlothful, ſo, may the Gods approve that opinion which ſhall ſeem beſt unto you. | 
This was the purport of Arnbal's ipeech, which they who were preſent there com- 
mended more before his face, than in effet they followed his advice. For Antiochus did 
nothing of all that was propoſed, fave that he ſent to Polyxenida for the Flect and Forces to 
come out of 4ſia. There were alſo Embaſſadors ſent to Lariſſa where the Council of Theſa- 
ly then ſate, and a Day ſet for the eErolians and Amynander to meet with their Armies at 
Pherz, whither the King too preſently came with his Forces. There, whilſt he tarryed for 
Amynander and the Arolians, he ſent Philip of Megalopolis with two Thouſand Men to ga- 
ther. yp the Bones of the £ 2/apgedonians about Cynocephale, where the Romans had made an 
end of the War with Philip z either of his own inclination, as willing to ingratiate himſelf 
with the Macedeniavs, and make their King odious, for having left his Soldiers unburied ; 
or out of the natural vanity incident to Kings, who give their minds to things that look 
very glorious ang great, but are in themſelves mere trifles. So there was a Bank made of an 
heap of thoſe Bones, which wergdFatter'd all about the Fields ; which as it gain'd him no 
good-will among the e Hacedonians, ſo it made Phibp bis utter Enemy, Wherefore he, who 
to that time was reſoly'd to take his meaſures by the event of things, ſent word immedi- 
ately to e.2. Bebins the Pro-Prztor.; That Antiochus had made an inrode into Theſſaly ; and 
therefore, if he thought fit, he would have him march out of his Winter Quarters; that he would 
meet him, to conſult what was beſt to be done. | 
_ Whilſt e4ntiocbus was Encamped at Phere , where the e/Erolians and Amynander join'd 
him, there came Embaſſzdours from Lariſſa, to enquire, what the Theſſalians had ſaid or 
done to make him moleſt them 7, and deſiring withal, that removing his Army, he would, if be had 
any thing to ſay to them, debate it by Embaſſadours. At the ſame time they ſent five hundred 
men under the command of Hippolochus for a Gariſon to Phere; but they being excluded 
from acceſs to that place, now that the Kings men had beſet all the Roads, went to Scor»ſſa. 
To the Lariſear Embaſſadours the King gave this mild Anſwer; That he was come into 
Theſlaly, ot to make War, but to defend and eſtabliſh the liberty thereof. He alſo ſent an Envoy 
to ſay much the ſame thing to the Pherears; but they, giving him no Anſwer, ſent them- 
ſelves an Embaſſadour to the King, by name Pauſarias, who was one of the chief men in 
their City. Who when he had ſpoken to the ſame purpoſe (being in the ſame circumſtan- 
ces) as others had done for the Chacideſes in the parley at the Streight of Expirxs, and ſome 
things more boldly too; the King, having adviſed the Pherzans ro deliberate again and again, 
for fear they ſhould take that courſe, of which, whilſt they were too cautious and provident for the 
time to come, they would repent at preſent, diſmiſſed them. When this news came to Phere, 
they preſently reſoly'd, out of their love to the Romans, to undergo all that the Fortune of 
War ſhould caſt upon them, _ They therefore prepar'd themſelves as faſt as poſlible to de- 
fend their City, whilſt the King at the ſame time began to attack their Walls on every 
ſide; as knowing well enough (for there was no doubt of it). that it depended upon the 
event of his attempt upon that City which he firſt ſet upon, whether he ſhould be contemn'd 
or fear'd by the whole Nation of the Theſſakians : wherefore he put the beſieged into all the 
conſternation he could. The firſt effort of the attack they endured with reſolution enough ; 
but ſoon after, when many fel}, or were wounded, as they were making their defence,their 
hearts began to fail them, But being recall'd by the chaftiſement of the Nobility to perſe- 
vere in their deſign, they left the outward circle of the Wall, (ſeeing their Forces were now 
waſted) and retired into the inner part of the City ; about which there was a ſhorter Line 
of Circumvallation. At laſt, being quite tired out, they, fearing left, if they were taken 
by force, they ſhould find no favour from the Conquerer, ſurrender'd themſelves. Thereupon 
the King without any delay ſent four thouſand men, whilſt the terrour was freſh, to Sco- 
tuſſa; where the Inhabitants never ſtuck to ſurrender, baving ſeen the Example of the Phe- 
rears before their Eyes, who were forced at their coſt to do that at laſt, which at firſt they 
ſo pertinaciouſly refuſed. Together with that City, H#ippolochns alſo and the Lariſſean Ga- 
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riſon were ſurrender'd. But they were all diſmiſs'd by the King without any hurt done to 
them ; for that the King thoughr, that would be a thing of great moment to reconcile the 
affetions of the Lariſ/eans unto him. | 

Within ten dayes after his coming to Phere, having perfefted theſe matfers, he went with 
his whole Army to Crano, which he took upon his firſt arrival, From thence he went: and 
took poſſeſſion of Cypera, - Hetropolrr, and the Caſtles thereabouts ; ſo that all places in that 
part of the Country, excepting errax and Gyrto, were now in his hands. Then he refoly'd 
ro attack Lariſſa : ſuppoſing, that either for fear, ſince the other Cities were ſo lately ta- 
ken, or in gratitude for his diſmiſſing of their Gariſon, or by the Example of ſo many Cities 
that had furrender'd themſelves, they would no longer perſiſt in their obſtinacy, He there- 
fore, having order'd his Elephants to be driven before the Enfigns for terrour, march'd 
with a ſquare Body up to the City : tothe end that the minds of great part of the Lariſſzans 
might float to and fro, between preſent fear of an Enemy, and reſpect for their abſent Al. 
lies. At the ſame time Amynander with the eAthaman Youth ſeiz'd Pellineum; and e Mes 
nippus going into Perrhebium with three thouſand <tolian Foot, and two hundred Horſe, 
took Mallea and Cyretie by ſtorm, plundering all the Country of Tripolieis. Having done 
all this with great celerity they return'd to the Ring at Zara, and came juſt as he was con- 
ſulting what ro do with that place, For there they were of different opinions : ſome ſaying, 
that they muſt uſe violence, and not defer attacking the Walls with Works and Engines on every ſide 
at once, it being a (ity ſeated on a Plain, and eaſy of acceſs which way they plea#d; whilſt others 
ſaid, one while it was a City of ſuch ſtrength as not to be compar'd to Pher# ; and anon, took notice 
that it was Winter, and ſuch a time of year as was not fit for any Warlike Enterprize, much leſs for 
beſieging or taking of Cities. Whilſt the King hereupon ſtood doubtful between hope and fear, 
Embaſſadors from Pharſalys, who came by chance to ſurrender their City, raiſed his Con- 
rage. In the mean time 24. Bebins having met and confer'd with Philip in the Daſſaretiar 
Territories,ſent AppinsClaudins by common conſent to guard Lariſſa : who marching through 
 e Macedonia by great Journeys came to that higheſt part of the Mountains that lies aboye 

Gonni. Gonns is a Town twenty thouſand paces from Lariſſa, ſituate in the very entrance of 
the Lawn called Tempe. Where having Encamp'd on more ground than he needed to have 
done, in regard to the numbers he had, and kindled more Fires than were neceſſary, he 
made the Enemy believe what he deſign'd they ſhould, to wit, that rhe whole Roman Army 
was there with Philip, Whereupon the King relling his men (for an excuſe) that Winter 
was near at hand, after he had ſtaid only one day retired from Lariſſa, and went back to 
Demetrias : the eAtolians and the Athamans too going'into their own Territories likewiſe, 
Appias, though he ſaw that the Siege was raiſed (che only thing he was ſent thither for) yet 
he went down to Lariſſa to confirm their Allies in their affeftions for the future 3/ ſo that 
there was a double joy among them z not only for that the Enemy was departed out of their 
Confines, but that they ſaw a Romar Garilon within their Walls. 

The King going from Demerrias to Chalcis fell in love with a Damfel of that place, who 
was Daughter to Cleeprolemys ; whom when he had tired out, firſt by Proxy, and then by 
his own importunities himſelf in perſon (the Gentleman being unwilling to match his 
Daughter into a Family ſo much above her) at laſt having gain'd his requeſt, kept his Wed. 
ding as if it had been in the midſt of Peace; and ſpent the remaining part of the Winter 
in feaſting, drinking, ſkkeping, and ſuch pleaſures as attended that kind of Life, wherewith 
he was tired rather than clBy'd. All his great Officers too (who, in Beoria eſpecially, had 
the over-ſight of his Winter-Quarters) were guilty of the ſame debauchery, and ſo were 
the common Souldiers alſo; nor did any one of them put on his Armour, keep his watch 
or ſtation, or do any thing elſe that belong'd to a Souldier. Wherefore in the beginning of 
the Spring, when he was come through Phocis into Acarnania, where he had order'd all his 
Army to meet, he eaſily perceiv'd, that his Souldiers kept their Winter with no greater ſe- 
verities than their General. Then he order'd Alexander the Acarnanman, and e Hemppns the 
Macedonian to carry the Forces to Stats in etolia, whilſt he himſelf, having ſacriticed at 
Delphi to Apollo, went forward to Nanpattum, Having held a Council of the Nobility in 
<Etolia, he met his men that came through the Mal:an Bay, on the rode that goes by (hal- 
cis and Lyſimachia to Stratus. There eneſilochns, a Nobleman of Acarnania, whom he 
bribed with many preſents, did not only himſelf reconcile the Nation to the King, but had 
brought Clyes alſo their chief Magiſtrate, over to his opinion, Who ſeeing the Lencadians, 
(the chief City of Acarnania) could not be ealily induced to a revolt, for fear of the Roman 
Fleet, which was either with Ar:{ius, or about Cephalenia, ſet upon them by a ſtratagem : 
For he having ſaid in Council, that they ought to defend the inland parts of Acarnania, and that 
all who were able to bear Arms ſhould go forth to Medeon and Thyrium, leſt thoſe Towns ſhould 
be ſeized by Antiochus and the tolians, there were certain perſons ſet rhere on purpoſe to 
ſay; it was not neceſſary they ſhould all riſe in ſuch a tumult, a guard of five hundred men would 
be enough. Which number when he had gotten, all raiſed out of the youth, he planted three 
hundred ar Medcon, and two hundred at Thyrium, with a deſign that they ſhould be tn time 
as Hoſtages to the King. : : 

At the ſame time the Kings Embaſſadours came to eſedeon :- who having had their Andi- 
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ence, upon debate in the Aſſembly what Anſwer they ſhould make the King, ſome being of 
opinion that they.ought to continue in their Alliance with the Romars, and others, that they 
ought not to {light the Rings Friendſhip, the opinion of Clytas ſeemed to be the mean and 
molt expedient z for which reaſon. it was ſo far embraced, that they ſent Embaſſadours to 
the King, and deſired of. him, that he wou!d ſuffer the Macedonians to conſult upon ſo weighty a 
matter. as that was, with the general Council of the Acarnanians. e Ineſilochus and thoſe of his 


_ Faction were put upon that Embaſlly on purpoſe : who, having ſent certain perſons privately 


to adviſe the King to come nearer with his Army, themſelves protracted the time. So that 
before thoſe Embaſſadours were got well out, eLntiochus was in their Territories, and pre- 
ſently after at their Gates ; through which, (whilſt thoſe that knew nothing of the treachery 
trembled, and tumultuouſly called the young men zo their Arms) he was led by Clytus and 
e 1nefilochus into the City, Now ſome of the Inhabitants coming over of their own free- 
will, even thoſe that were of a quite different mind came for tear and waited upon the 
King, Whom when he had endeared (though they were formerly frighted at him) with 
an obliging Speech, ſeveral people of Acarnania revolted in hopes of his declared Clemen- 
cy. From Medeon he went to Thyrium, having ſent Mneſilochus and Embaſſadours thither be- 
fore him. But the the treachery detected at Medeon made the Thyrians more cautions, not 
more timorous: wherefore having given him a: croſs Anſwer ,, That they would accept of no 
Alliance ſave by conſent of the Roman Generals, and ſhut their Gates, they planted their men 
upon the Walls. Then very ſeaſonably, to ſtrengthen the Acarnanians in their reſolution, 
Cn. Oftavius was ſent by Quintius ; who when he had receiv'd the Gariſon and a few Ships 
from A. Pofumius, who had been made Governour of Cephalenia by Lieutenant Arilius ; 
he came to Lexcas, and filPd the Allies with hopes 3 that M. Acilius the (onſul was already 
come over the Sea with his Legions, and that the Roman Camp was in Theſſaly, Now ſince the 
time of year, which was then fit for ſailing made this rumour probable; the King baving 
put a, Guard into Medeor, and into fome other Towns of Acarnania, departed from Thyri- 
um. and through the Cities of e/£rolia and Phocis return'd to Chalcss, 

A little before that time 24. Bebins and King Philip, who in the Winter time had met in 
the Daſſaretian Confines, having ſent Ap. Claudius into Theſſaly to raiſe the Siege from be.. 
fore Lariſſa; becauſe the time was ſcarce yet ſcaſonable for action, went back into their 
Winter Quarters, but in the beginning of the Spring join their Forces together, and fell 
down into Theſſaly-; Antiochus being then in Acarnania, When they came thither, Philip 
attack'd - Mallea in Perrebia, and Bebins Phacium. Which when he had made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of upon almoſt the firſt aſſault, he rook Pheſtus alſo with the ſame celerity, Aﬀer that 
going to Atrax, he from thence march'd and 1ſeiz'd {hiretie and Phricum ; and having pur 
Gariſons in the ſeveral Towns that he was poſlels'd of, went back again to join Philip at the 
Siege of Mallza. Upon the arrival of the Roman Army, whether for fear of their ſtrength, 
or in hopes of pardon they ſurrender'd themſelves, and then [both Philip and Bebius] went 
in an united Body to receive thoſe Towns, which the Athamans were polleſs'd of, and they 
were theſe ; Aginium, Ericinum, Gomphs, Silana, Tricca, Melibea, and Phaloria, From 
thence they march, and beſieged Pallineum, where Phil;p of Megalopolis was ingariſon'd 
with five hundred Foot, and forty Horſe ; but, before they attack'd it, ſent a Meſſenger to 
Philip, to adviſe him, that he ſhould not try his utmoſt force. To which Meſſage he ſenc 


back this bold Anſwer ; That he would truſt the Romans, or the Theſlalians 3 but would not 


ſubmit to Philip, - So when they ſaw they mult uſe force ; becauſe they believ'd that Limnez 
might be at the ſame time attempted, the King thought fit to go thither ; but Bebis ſtaid at 
Pellinanm. 

It happen'd that at the ſame junCture, «ſans Acilins the Conſul, having paſs'd the Sea 
with ten thouſand Foot, two thouſand Horſe, and fifteen Elephants, order'd ſome particu- 
lar Tribunes of the Souldiers to carry all the Foot Forces to Lariſſa; whilſt he himſelf with 
the Horſe came to Philip at Limnea. Upon the Conſuls coming they made a Surrender 
without any more ado; ſo that the Kings Gariſon, and with them the Arhamans were all 
deliver'd up. From Linnea the Conſul went to Pellineum; where firſt the Athamans ſur- 
render*d themſelves, and after them, Philip of Megalopoiis ; whom (as he march*d out of 
the Gariſon)) King Phil;p, happening to meet him, bad his Souldiers, in contempt, ſalute 
by the Title of Xing; as he himſelf, with a ſcoff not ſuitable to his majeſty, when he came 
up to him, call'd him Brother. Thereupon he was carried to the Conſul and committed to 
cuſtody, being not long after ſent Priſoner to Rome: The reſt of the Athamans, or of King 
Antiochus's common Souldiers, that were ingariſon'd in the Towns at that time ſurrender'd, 
were deliver*d up to King Philip; being three thouſand men. The Conſul went thence to 
Lariſſa, there to conſult of the grand affairs of the War. On the rode thither Embaſſa- 
dours from P:era and e Xetropolis met him with the ſurrender of their Cities. Ph:lip having 
uſed the efthaman Captives eſpecially very kindly, that through them he might oblige that 
Nation, had hopes of gaining Athamania, and therefore drew his Army thither, having 
firſt ſent the Captives into their ſeveral Cities. And indeed they had great authority with 
their Countrymen, telling them of the Kings Clemency and Munificence to them. Where. 
vpon Amynander, whoſe majeſty, being preſent, had kept ſome of them to their A 
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fearing, leſt he might be delivered up into the hands of Philip, his old Enemy, and to the 
Romans, who were then for his revolt very jultly offended, with his Wife and Children de- 
parted the Kingdom, and went to Ambracia. Thus all Athamania became ſubject to Phibp; 
The Conſul, to refreſh his Beaſts (moſt of all) which: were tired not only with coming 
by Sea, but afterward alſo with travelling, having ſtayed a few Days at Lariſ/a, renewed, as 
it were, his Army with ſome ſmall reſt, and then went to Crayon, When he came thicher, 
Pharſalus, Scotuſſa, Phere, and all the Garriſons in them, that were Antiochas's, were ſur- 
rendered to him. Out of which (having ask'd, Who of them were willing to ſtay with him) 
he delivered a Thouſand Volunteers to Ph:lip, and ſent back the reſt without their Arms to 
Demetrias. After that he took Poſſeſſion of Proerna and the Caſtles that were about it, 
beginning then to draw forward into the Malian Bay. When he came near the narrow 
pals, above which Thawumaci ſtands, all the Youth, baving forſaken the City, in Arms beſet 
the Woods and the Roads, running down -upon the Roman Army from the Places above. 
Thereupon the Conſul at firſt ſent certain Perſons to parley with and deter them from that 
their mad attempt ; but when he ſaw that they perſiſted in it, he ſent a Tribune, with 
the Soldiers belonging to two Enſigns, round about, and intercepting their way back to 
the City, took it [as it lay] quite empty. Then, when they heard the huzza for the Ci- 
ties being taken behind them, there was a great ſlaughter made of thoſe that had been in 
ambuth, as they fled back every way out of the Woods, From Thaumacs the Conlul ar- 
rived in two Days at the River Sperchins, and march'd thence to plunder the-Hepatzan 
Territories. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted, Arntiochus was at Chalcis, who ſeeing even at that KV; 
time that he had got nothing in Greece but pleaſant Winter Quarters at Chalcis, and a diſho- | 
nourable Wife, began to inveigh againſt the vain promiſe: of the Xtolians, and to blame Thoas ; 
| but to admire Annibal, not only for a prudent Man, but almoſt a Prophet in all things, which at 
| that time fell out, But yet leſt he by his ſloth alſo ſhould deſtroy what he through his raſh- 
| neſs had begun, he ſent Meſſengers into </£rolia, to make them aſſemble with all their 
| Youth in one Body. And now himſelf alſo carryed thither nigh ten Thouſand Foot, made 


up out of thoſe that afterward came out of Aſia, and five Hundred Horſe. Where ſeeing 
that fewer People met, than had ever done before, and that there came only the Nobility 
with a ſmall number of their Dependants, ſaying, that they had done all they could to raiſe 
as many Men as poſlible, out of their ſeveral Cities, But could not prevail upon ſuch as declin'd 
the War, either by Authority, good Will, or Command over themy he, being diſappointed on all 
hands, not only by his own Men, that ſtayed in 4/4, but by his Allies alſo, who did not 
perform thoſe things, that they had given him reaſon to hope for, retired into the Moun- 
tains of Thermopyle ; which divide Greece into two parts, as the Apernize Hills with their 
ridge do 7:aly. From thoſe Mountains of Thermopyle to the Northward lies Epirus, Perrebia, 
HMagneſia, Theſſaly, the Pthiote, eAcheans, and the Malian Bay; and withia the ſtreights to 
the Southward goes the greater part of eEtolia, eAcarnama, Locris, Phocss, Baeotia, and 
the adjacent Iſland of Exbeza; the Country of- Attica Peloponneſus lying behind them upon a 
promontory, as it were, that runs ont into the Sea. Now this ledge of Hills, that reaches 
fcom Leucas and the Weſtern Sea through e/Eol;a to. the other Eaſtern Ocean, has ſo many 
rough Places and Rocks upon it, that-not only Armies, but even ſingle aCtive Men cannot 
caſlily find any paſſage through them. The fartheſt Mountains toward the Eaſt they call 
Oeta; and of them, the higheſt Callidromus, under which in the Vale going to the Ma- 
lian Bay there is a Road not above ſixty Paces broad, being the only military way that an 
Army, if it were not hindred, could be led. For that reaſon this place is called Pyle, and 
by others (becauſe there are warm Waters in the very ſtreights) Thermopyle [_ Pyle, 
being Gates or narrow Paſſes, and Thermos, warm in the Greek Language] renowned for 
the memorable Death of the Lacedemonians, more than for their fight there againſt the 
Perſians. | > 
Antiochus, who was not then near ſo couragious as before, having encamp'd within the Xy1; 
Gates of that place, block'd up the paſs with fortifications alſo, and when with a double 
Bulwark, a Ditch and a Wall too, where the caſe required it, made of that great quantity 
of ſtoges that lay thereabout, he had ſufficiently ſecured himſelf; in confidence that the Ro- 
man Army would never make any attempt that way, he ſent a party of eAtrolians out of 
four Thouſand (for ſo many were met there) partly to ingariſon themſelves at Heraclea, 
which lay before the ſtreights, and partly to Aypata ; as being not only aſſured that the 
Conſul would attack Heraclea, but already inform'd by ſeveral People that all the Country 
about Hyparta was laid waſt, The Conſul having plundered firſt the Hypatean and then the 
Heraclean Territories (for the «/£rol5azs aſliſtance ſignifed nothing in either place) encamp- 
ed over againſt the King in the very ſtreights near the warm Fountains [or Baths]. Both 
Parties of the cErolans ſhut themſelves up in Heraclea, Then eAntiochns, who, before he 
ſaw the Enemy, thought he had ſufficiently ſecur'd and block'd up all Places, was fearful, 
leſt the Roman ſhould find any ways to paſs over the Hills aboye, For there was, not only 
a report, that the Lacedemonians formerly were fo circumvented by the Perſians, but that 
Philip alſo of late was fo ſerv'd by the RE Wherefore he ſent a Meſſenger to the _ 
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lians at Heraclea, (to delire] that they would do him this ſervice at leaſt in that War, to poſſeſs 
themſetues of the tops of the Mountains thereabout, and ſo beſet them, that the Romans might net 
have any way to paſs. When this Meſſage came, there aroſe a diſſention among the e/£ro/1- 
475 + part of them thinking, that they ought ro obey the Kings Command and go; and 
part, that they had better ſtay at AHeraclea, to try both Fortunes; that whether the King 
were overcome by the Conſul, they might have freſh Forces in a readineſs to aid their Neigh. 
bour Cities, or, if he got the day, that they might be able to purſue the routed Romans, Both 
ſides not unly continu'd in the ſame mind, but alſo executed their deſign : for two thouſand 
ſtaid at Heraclea; and two more divided into three parts, poſted themſelves upon Caliare- 
mus, Rhaduntia, and Tichins, the names of ſeveral high Hills. 

The Conſul when he ſaw the upper places poſlſeſs'd by the e/£tolians, ſent 74. Porcins C ato, 
and L. Falerius Flaccus, two Conſular Lieutenants, with two thouſand choice Foot, to the 
AEtolian Camps; Flaccus to Rhoduntia and Tichins, and Cato to Callidremas : whillt he him- 
felf, before he removed his Forces toward the Enemy, call'd an Aſſembly of his Souldiers, 
and ſpoke to them in this manner: / ſee there are a great many men of all ſorts among you, that 
feru'd under the (ommand and Condutt of T. Quintius 57 this ſame Province, Now in the Ma. 
cedonian War there was a paſs more inſuperable by far at the Rever Aous, than this is, For theſe 
are Gates; and there is (all things being ſhut up between two Seas) one natural paſſage, as it were. 
At that time there were not only Fortifications made in the moſt convenient places, but ſtronger than 
ordinary, The Enemies Army too was then not only more numerous, but likewiſe ſomewhat better 
Souldiers : for in that there were Macedonians, Thracians azd Illyrians, all very Warlike Nats- 
ons : whereas in this there are Syrians and Aſiatick Greeks, a pitiful ſort of Creatures, born for 


flavery. That was a Warlike King, and exerciſed even from his youth in Wars with his Neighbours 


the Thracians, lilyrians, and all the Inhabitants round about : but this man (to omit all the reſt 
of his life) is ſuch an one, as that, when be was come over out of Aſia #nto Europe to make War 
ageinit the Romans, he did nothing more memorable in all the time of his Wintering, than that he 
married a Wife for love, out of a private Fams.y, of obſcure Parentage, even among hey own Coun- 
try Folks y and when he was newly married, went forth to War with his belly full of nuptial cheer. 
His greateſt ſtrength and hopes lay in the Ftolians, a vain, ungrateſul Nation, as you have for 
merly, and now Antiochus finds. For they neither met in any great number, nor could they be kepe 
in their Camp ;, beſides that they are now in an uproar : and though they had deſired to defend Hypa- 
ta and Heraclea, yet they ſecur'd neither, but fled, part of them into the tops of the e Mountains, 
and part (but themſelves up in Heraclea. The King himſelf confeſſing not only that he durſt not 
come to a pitch'd Battle in plain ground, but not ſo much as Encamp mn any open place, has now left 
all that (ountry before him, which he brag'd that he took, from us and Philip, and hid himſelf a- 
2ong the Rocks z being poſted, not before the Fireights of the Mountains, as 'tis ſaid the Lacede- 
monians heretofore were, but quite within them; which 1s as great an argument of fear in him, as. 
if be bad ſbut bimſelf up itn the Walls of ſome City, to endure a Siege [rather than come out and 


fight for't. But neither will thoſe flreights ſecure Antiochus ; nor thoſe Hiils, which they have ta- 


ken, the FEtolians, There hath care enough been taken of every ſide, and ſufficient provifien been 
made, that nothing ſhould oppoſe you in the fight but the Foe, Now this you ought to propoſe to your 
ſelves, that you 20t only for the liberty of Greece (thougn that were a glorious thing tov to de- 
kver Greece ( which before we freed from Philip) now from the FEtolians and Antiochus ) nor 
that you are to have only that for your reward which is now in the Kings Camp : but that all thoſe 
proviſions alſo, that are every day expelted from Epheſus, will be your booty : and that after- 
ward you will open a way for the Roman Empire over Aſia, Syria, and all thoſe wealthy Kingdoms 
that reach as far as the Smns riſing. What then ſhall we lack of circumſcribing owr bounds from 
Gades ts the Indian Sea with the Ocean, which encompaſſes the whole World : and of having all 
mankind to adore, next to the Gods, the Roman name ? For theſe ſo great rewards provide you 
winds, ſo as that to morrow we may, by the belp of Heaven engage the Enemy. Fi 

The Souldiers being diſmiſs'd from this Aſſembly, before they refreſh'd themſelves, pre- 
par'd their Arms and Darts andat break of day, when the ſignal was given for a fight, the 
Conſul marfhal'd his men with a narrow Front, according to the nature and narrowneſs of 
the place. The King, when he ſaw the Enemies Enſigns, himfelf alſo brought forth his 
Forces. Part of the Light. Armour he planted foremoſt before the Bullwark, placing the 
ſtrength of the Macedowans, whom they call Sariſſophori, as a Fortification about the very 
works. On the left hand of theſe he ſet a party of Darters, Archers and Slingers, -at the 
very Foot of the Mountain, to gall the Enemies naked flanks from that higher ground. On 
the. right hand of thoſe Macedomars even to the very end of the Fortifications, where fenny 
places, that are pathleſs even to the Sea (being full of clammy mud and quagmires) ter- 
minate them, he planted his Elephants with their uſual guard, after them the Horſe, and 
then, at a little diſtance, the other Forces in the ſecond diviſion of his Army. The Mace- 
donians that were placed before the Bullwark, at firſt were well able to ſuſtain the Romar 
Force, though they try*d on every ſide to make their way : being mightily aſſiſted by thoſe, 
who, from above, with Slings, threw a ſhowre, as 'it were, of Bullets, Arrows and Darts 
IN at them. But ſoon after, when the Enemies Force encreas'd, and was no longer 
to 


born, being beaten from their ground they retired into- their Fortifications. _ 
rom 
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from the Bullwark they made almoſt another Bullwark with their Spears which they held be 
fore them. For the heighth, of the Ballwark was ſo moderate; that it not only afforded a 
riſe for their own men to fight upon, but likewiſe by reaſon of their Spears length comman- 
ded the Enemy below : infomuch that many of them who caine raſhly under the Bullwark 
were run through and they had either retreated from their vain attempt, or mote of them 
been ſlain, had not 24. Porcins Cato appear'd from the top of Callidromus, after he had for- 
ced the e/£tolians thence, and killPd great part of them (for he had ſurprized many of them 
before they were aware of him, or when they were aſleep) upon an Hill that lay above the 


Camp. | | 
| Flaccus had not the ſame Fortune at T:chius and Rhoduntia, having in vain attempted to XIX. 
gain thoſe Forts, The Macedonians and the reſt that were in the: Kings Camp, at firſt; 


whilſt there appear'd nothing elſe a far off but a great crowd like an Army; thought the 
e/£tolians had been coming, when they ſaw the fight at a diſtance, to their aid. But as ſoon 
as the Enſigns and Arms, which nearer at hand they knew, had convinced them of that 
ercour, they were all immediately in ſuch a fright, that they threw down their Arms and 
ran away. Now not only the Fortifications but the narrowneſs of the Vale through which 
chey mult have been purſu'd, hinder'd thoſe that follow*d, -but moſt of all the Elephants be- 
ing in the Reer ; by whom the Foot could ſcarce paſs, but the Horſe by no manner of means ; 
their Horſes were ſo ſcar'd Cat them] making a greater diſturbance among themſelves than 
in the very Battle, The rifling of the Camp too took up ſome time ; yet they purſued the 
Enemy that day as far as Scarphia. And having kill'd and taken many, on the road, not 
only Horſes and Men, but Elephants alſo, and ſlain thoſe they could not take, they return'd 
to their Camp; which had been attempted that day,in the very time of the fight,by the cAto- 
lians that were Ingariſon'd at Heraclea, though without any ſucceſs proportionable to their , 
bold attempt. The Conſul at the third watch of the night following, baving ſent theHorſe be- 
fore, to purſue the Foe, at break of day went forward with the Legions. Antiochus was gone 
ſomewhat. before z as having never ſtopt in his flight till he came to E/atia: where having ga- 
ther'd up all the remainder of the fight and flight, went with a very ſmall number ofhalf-arm'd 
Souldiers to Chalcis, The Roman Horſe did not overtake the King iimſelf indeed at Elatia,but 
they deſtroy*d great part of his ſcatter'd men,who ſtaid there, being either tired with marching 
or wandering up and down,as having fled through unknown ways without any guides to con- 
duct them.Nor did ever a man eſcape except five hundred that were about the KingsPerſon,of 
the whole Army ; and but a ſmall number of the ten thouſand men, that I told you, Poly- 
bias ſaid the King brought over with him into Greece, What if we believe Yalerins Antias, 
who ſayes, that there were ſixty thouſand Souldiers in the Kings Army, of which forty 
thouſand were lain, and above five thouſand taken, with two hundred and thirty military 
Enſigns? Of the Romans there fell a hundred and fifty in the very Battle, but defending 
themſelves from the Incurſion of the eArotrans, not above filty. 

Whilſt the Conſul led his Army through Phocss and Bweoria, the Cities being conſcious of XX; 
their revolt, ſtood before their ſeveral Gates in the garb of Suppliants, for fear they might | 
be hoſtilely rifled: but he went on every day as if he had been in an Allies Country without 
doing any hurt at all, till he came into the Coronear Dominions, The Statue which was ſet 
up in the Temple of Minerve Tronee moved him to paſſion : and therefore he gave the Soul- 
diers leave to ravage all the Fields about that Temple. But then he bethought himſelf, chat 
ſince that Statue had been ſet up by the common conſent of all Bozotia, it was unworthy to be ſevere 
pon the Coroneſes only : ſo that having immediately recall'd his Souldiers, he put an end to 
their plunder ; and only chaſtiz'd the Beotians in words for their ingratitude toward the 
Romans from whom they had receiv'd ſo great and late benefits. Juſt in the time of the 
fight ten Ships of the Kings with their Admiral Jſidors ſtood at Thronium in the «Malian 
Bay. Thither Alexander of eAcarnama, who was ſick of his Wounds, having fled, as the 
Meſſenger of their unfortunate Battle, and therefore thoſe Ships affrighted at the freſh news 
of ſuch a terrible accident, went thence to Ceneum in Eubea. There Alexander died and 
was buried. Three Ships alſo, which, being come from Aſia, were got into the ſame 
Port, when they heard of the Armies overthrow, return'd to Epheſus. Iſidorus from Cena- 
um went over to Demetrias, thinking that the King might happily fly thither. At the ſame 
time A. Ar:lius, Admiral of the Roman Navy, met a great deal of proviſions belonging to 
the King, which came over the ſtreight, that lies near the Iſland of Andrus; drowning 
ſome and taking others of the Ships [that brought it.]J But thoſe that came laſt turn'd 
their courſe into Aſia; whilſt Atilivs going to Pireens, from whence he came, with the 
Fleet of Prize-Ships that he-had taken, divided a great quantity of Corn, not only among 
the Athenians, but the other Allies of that Country. - 

eAntiochus a little before the Conſuls coming, departed from Chalcis, and firſt put in at Xt. 
Tenus ;, going thence to Epheſus. When the Conſul came to (balcis, the Gates were thrown 
open, ſince Ariſtotie, the Kings Prefect, upon his approach, had left the City. The other 
Cities alſo in Eubea were deliver'd up without any conteſt, and in a few dayes, when all 
things were totally ſetled , the Army was carry'd back, (without the leaſt hurt done 
to any City) to Thermopy/z ; being much more conimendable for their moderation afcer 
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ViEtory, than for the Victory it ſelf, Then the Conſul ſent M. Cato, by whom the Senate 
and People of Rome ſhould know undoubtedly what was done, to Rome, He from Creuſe 
(wbich is a Port of the Tbeſpieſes, lying in the inmoſt part of the Corinthian Bay) went to Parre 
in Achaia; from whence he Coaſlted along the. ſhores of 'cAirolsa and. Acarnania as far as 
Corcyra; and ſo to Hydruntum in Italy. In five dayes from thence he went, at a great rate, 
by Land to Rome - where enteripg the City befare day, ke went from-the Gate ſtraight to the 
Prztor 4. Fuzius: who call'd a Senate as ſoon as 'twas day. Now L. Cornekius Scipio, who 
had been ſent thither by the Conſul ſome dayes before, when he came and/heard that Caro, 
who got before him, was in the Senate, took him there juſt as he was telling the news, 
Thence the two Embaſladours, by order of the Senate, were brought. into the Aſſembly 
[of the People] where they related the fame things concerning the affairs in etolia, as 
they had done in the Senate. Therenpon a Supplicatioa was decreed for: three dayes 3. and 
that the Prztor ſhould make forty of the greater ſort of Sacrifices to whatGods he thought 
good. At the ſame time alſo 24, Falvius Nobil:or, who two years before went Pretor into 
the farther Spain, came ovant into the City: carrying before him of Bigate Silver [5. e. 
ſtamp'd with the form of a Chariot] a hundred and thirty thouſand pieces; and more 
than that, twelye thouſand pounds ot ſilver Bullion, with a hundred and twenty ſeven pounds 
of Gold. | | 

Acilius the Conſul ſent before-hand from Thermopyle to the eEtolians at Heraclea;, that 
they ſhould then at leaſt, when they had tried the Kings vanity, repent, and having delwwer'd up 
Heraclza, ſhould think, of deſiring the Senates pardon, whether for their fury. or their errour. 
That there were other Cities of Greece, beſides them, which had revolted from the Romans, though 
they had deſeru'd very well of them : . but becauſe, after the Kings flight, um confidence of whom they 
had departed from their duty, they had not added obſtinacy to.their crime, they wero receiv'd into 
their proteftion again. So the Etolians alſo, though they did not follow, | but ſend for the King, and 
had been. Leaders not eAllies in the War, if they could be penitent , might be ſafe, To which 
they anſwering not a Word, it was manifeſt that the buſineſs was to. be done with their 
Swords in theic hands, and that when the King was overcome, the eArolian War would ſtill 
remain entire, wherefore he removed his Camp from Thermopyle to Heraclea; and that 
very day, that he might know the ſituation of the City, rode round the Walls. Now He- 
raclza is ſeated at the Foot of Mount Oeta; but, though it ſelf be in a Plain, has a Caſtle 
belopging to it, that ſtands upon an high place, that is every way a mere Precipice, When 
he had view'd all that was worth his knowing, he refolv'd to attack the City in four places at 
once, Toward the River Aſopus, where there is alſo a place for exerciſe, he ſet L. Yalerims 
to make works and begin the aſſault; giving 7. Sempronixs charge to batter the Caſtle with- 
out the Walls, in which there were full as many, if not more Inhabitants, than in the 
City. On the ſide of the 4z/;ian Bay, which affords no eaſy acceſs, he planted 1. Bebins ; 
and to the other ſmall River, call'd clara, over againſt D:anas Temple, ſet Ap. Claudins. 
By the great endeavours of theſe men, within a few dayes the Towers, Rams, and al 0. 
ther Warlike preparations for the attacking of Cities, were made and finiſh'd. For as the 
Country about Heraclea, being all Fenny, and full of tall Trees, ſupply*drvery plentiful ma- 
terials for all ſorts of works, ſo, becaule the c/Etolians were fled into their Walls, and the 
Houſes in the Skirts of the City were deſerted, they afforded not only Rafters and Planks, 
but Brick alſo and Mortar, with Stones of different bigneſs, for ſeveral uſes. 

Now the Romazs attack'd this City with their works more than their Arms; as the e-£ro- 
l;zans, on the contrary, defended themſelves with their Arms only. For when their Watts 
were ſhaken by the Rams, they did not with Ropes (as it 1s uſual) receive and divert the 
blows; but ſallied out all in Arms, many of them together, and ſome too with fire in their 
hands, to throw into the Enemies Works. There were alſo Arches in the Walls, fit to 
run out at; which they themſelves, when they repaired thoſe parts of the Wall that were 
knock'd down, made more numeraus, that they might ſally out upon the Enemy: to better 
purpoſe. This they did the firſt dayes, whilſt their ſtrength continu'd entire, with all 
alacrity and in great numbers ; but afterward every day fewer and more ſlowly, For, though 
though. they were prelſt with many inconveniences, no thing did them ſo much hurt as 
watching z the Romans, who had Souldiers enough, ſucceeding one into the poſt of another, 
whilſt the «/£tolzans, being but few, were teaz'd with continual labour, the ſame perſons, 
ſeveral nights and-dayes together. For twenty four daycs, in which they never reſted from 
fighting, they work'd perpetually againſt the Enemy, who attack'd them in four places at 
once. When therefore the Conſul underſtood that the erolians were now tired both by the 
time, and by the Fugitives that ſaid ſo, he took this courſe ; In the middle of the night, he 
order'd his men to retreat, and drawing them off from the Siege, kept them all quiet in 
his Camp till the. third hour of the day : from which time the attack was afreſh begun and 
continu'd till midnight again, being then intermitted till the third hour of the.day, as before. 
Hereuvpon the e/Etolians, ſuppoſing the ſame wearineſs to be the cauſe of their omitting the 
Aſſault, which had affefted themſelves alſo; when the ſignal was given for a retreat (as 
though they too had been recall'd by the ſame ſound) went every man of them from theic 
Polts; nor appear'd in Arms vpon the Walls before the third hour of the day. 
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5 The Conſul-baving intermitted che-attack at midnight, ſer upon it again at- the forth 
watch with all his force 1n three places at once 3 commianding T. Semprorius to keep the Soul- 
diers on one 4ide intent in-.expectation'of'the ſignal; becauſe he ſuppoſed that the'Eri! 
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would certainly run all together ina noCturnal tumult to that place, whehce they keardthe - 


noiſe come. . The -/£Zrolians who were part of them afleep; as tired with Tabout and:Warth- 
ing, with much ado got up: whilſt others, who were ſtill awake ran 'toward the Hvife of 
people fighting in the dark 3 -' The Enemies endeavour'd'partly to get-'over the rilines of 
the fallen Wall, and partly:with Ladders attempted to get up. In oppoſition to whom the 
e/Etolians flockt from all parts to aſſiſt [their Fellow. Citizens. J One\ide, in which there 
were Houſes without the City; was' neither defended nor oppoſed : but thoſe that were to 
attack it, waited very intently for the fignal, there being none to defend it. It was now 
day-lighc, when the Conſul-gave the ſignal: and then withoutany oppoſition, partly through 
the breacties, and partly with Ladders-they-got over the- entire Walls. © With thar'there 
was a ſhout heard as when a Town is taken; at which the «£tohzans, deſetting the Tak 
ons, fled from all parts into the Caſtle. -Fhe Conquerers' by the Confuls permiſſion;" rifles 
the Town ; not ſo much out of- anger, or hatred, as that the Souldiers, who had'Heen te 
itcain'd in ſo many Cities, that they had taken from the Enemy, might iniſome one plateat 
laſt perceive the benefit of gaining a Viftory. But having recall'd the Souldiers about nbon, 


he divided them into two Parties; whereof he order'd the one to beiled-round at theFoot | 


of the Mountain to a Rock (which, being fall as high, ſeems in the middle of the Valley 
as though it had been broken off from the Caſtle Hill-: but-the tops of thoſe two Motiftsins 
ace ſo nigh, that from the other Summit you may throw a- Dart into the Caſtle) whiiſ 
with the other half the Conſul, being to go' up from the City into the Caſtle, waitet'for 
the ſignal from thoſe that were gone about up to the top of the Rock: '- © oe 4p SIVS 

The eAtobans, that were in the Caſtle, could not endure either the ſhout' of thoſs who 
had taken the Rock, or, after that, the ſhock of the' 'Romarrs from the City, 'theit ſpirits 
being now quite daunted ; beſides, that' they had made no farther ptoviſions for 'holdin 
out the Stege any longer : for their Women and Children, with all the 'other weak cte 
were got into the Caſtle, which was ſcarce able to contain, much lefs to defend fo great a 
multitude. Wherefore upon the firſt Aſſault they ſarrender'd themſelves. - Damocritns, a- 
mong the relt of the «to/ran Nobility, was one that was deliver*d up : who in the' begin- 
ning of the War, when T. Quintin deſired the cAtrohiansDecree, wherebythey order'd that 
eAntiechus ſhould be ſent for, made Anſwer and faid, He would give-is hirs'# Italy when the 
Xtolians had Encamped there. For the fake of his inſolence therefore the Conquerours were 
the more rejoyced at their Victory, At the ſame time that the Romans attack'd 'Herarfza, 
Philip by conſent attempted Lamia ; having about Thermopyle met the Conful, as he 'was 
coming back out of Beotia, to congratulate both him and the Roman People upon the ſeore 
of their Victory, and to excuſe himſelf, char being hinder'd by ſickneſs he had not been concery' 4 
in the War, From thence they went ſeveral wayes to attack two Cities at once, that lie 
ſame ſeven thouſand paces afunder. And becauſe Lamia not only ſtands upon a Bank; but 
alſo looks chiefly to that part of the Country, where the diſtance ſeems ſhort, and all 
things are in view; the Romans and the Macedonians being Antagoniſtsas it were both day 
and night as well in their works as their fighting, the e acedonians had thus much the 
greater difficulty, that the Romans attack'd it with Mounds, Galleries and all their works 
above ground, but the e Hacedonians under ground with Mines; and' in rough places an 
impenetrable Flint Rock many times reſiſted their tools. Wherefore ſeeing that deſign went 
bur ſlowly on, the King by the Nobility tempted the Townſmen to ſurrender the City : beitig 
well aſſured , that if Heraclea were firſt taken, they would ſurrender themſelves to the 
Romans rather than to him : and that the Conſul would have the opportunity of obliging 
them in his ſtead, by raiſing the Sicge.. Nor was he deceiv'd in his gueſs: for immediately 
their came a Meſſage from Heraclea, as ſoon as it was taken, that he ſhould abſtain from mas 
king any farther attempt upon it : For that it was more fit, that the Roman Souldiers, who had 
fought a pitch'd Battle with the Etolians, ſhould have the rewards of Viitory. So they retired 
from Lamia, which by the warning it had in the caſe of Heraclea, a Neighbouring City, 
avoided ſuffering of the ſame thing. 5 

A few dayes before Heraclea was taken, the etolians having ſummon'd a Conncil to Hy- 
pata, ſent Embaſladours to Antiochus ; among whom Thoas was one, being the ſame petſon 
who was formerly ſent. Their Orders were, firſt, to deſire the King, that he would milfter 
up all his Land ana Sea Forces, and come again over into Greece : and next, that if he were kept 
by any buſineſs there, that he would ſend them men and money. That that did not only concern bis 
dignity and honour not to betray his Allies, but condnced alſo to the ſafety of his Kingdom, not to 
let the Romans (who would be void of all care, when they had quite deſtroy'd the Etolian Nation) 


come over with all their Forces tnto Aſia, What they ſaid was true, and therefore it moved”. 


the King ſo much the more. Wherefore at preſent he gave the Embaſſadours what money 
was neceſſary for the uſes of the War, affirming that he would fend them both Land' and 
Naval Auxiliaries. But he kept one of them there with him, and that was Thoas ; who was 
not unwilling to ſtay, becauſe he had a mind to be {ti]] preſent to pur the King continually 
in mind of his Promiſes, Bot 
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But the taking of Heraclea at laſt broke the c/Etokans hearts: and therefore a few dayes 
after they had Zac Embaſladours into 4/;a to renew and excite the King, laying aſide all 
thoughts of a War,they ſent Agents to the Conſul to.delire a Peace. Whom, when they had 
begun to ſpeak, the Conſul interrupted and ſaid, He had other buſineſs to mind before theirs ; 
ſending them back to Hypata (but granted them a Truce of ten dayes) and Z.. Yalerins Flac- 
cus along with them ; and bidding them tell him what they had then a mind to fay to him 
himſelf, or any thing elſe that they had to deſire. - When they came to Hypata, the eEre- 
lian Nobility held a Council at Flaccus's Houſe, conſulting, iz what manner they ought to apply 
themſelves to theConſul.But when they were going to recount their ancient rights ofLeagues,and 
their deſerts toward the Romans, Flaccus bad them not pretend to thoſe things, which they them. 
ſelves bad violated : that a confeſſion of their fault. wonld do them more good, and Speech turn'd 
all.into Petition. For their hopes of ſafety lay not in their cauſe, but in the Clemency of the Roman 
Typ That he would aſſiſt them, if they behaved themſelves like ſuppliants, both with the (conſul 

nd the Senate at Rome : for thither alſo they muſt needs ſend Embaſſadours. This therefore 
they all thought the only means for their preſervation; To pat themſelves upon the honour of 
the Romans. For by this method they ſhould not only lay an obligation pon that people not to hurt 
them, «s ſuppliants but ſhould themſelves alſo continue free, if fortune gave them any better 


s When they came to the Conſul, Pheneas, who was head of the Embaſſy, made a long 
ech, which was ſo variouſly compoſed to mitigate the anger of the Conquerour, that at 
the end of it he ſaid, that the Etolians committed themſelves and all they had to the mercy and 
goodneſs of the Romans. Which when the Conful heard, he reply'd, Be ſure, Etolians ! 
that you do ſo. Then Pheneas ſhew'd the Decree, in which it was fo, expreſly, written ; 
whereupon the Conſul ſaid , Since you are ſo reſolv'd, I require that you immediately deliver up 
into my bands Diczarchus your Fellow-(3tizen , and Menetas the Epirote (He-was got with a 
guard into Naupattum, and had tempted that Town to revolt) and Amynander , with the 
Athaman Nobility, by whoſe advice you revolted from us. With that Pheneas, ſtanding by him, 
put.jin and told the Conſul z We do not commit our ſelves to you as. ſlaves, but for proteftion ;, 
though I am well aſſur'd, that you through want of knowledge are now miſtaken in laying ſuch in- 
junthions upon #s, as are not correſpondent to the Cuſtoms of Greece. To which the Conſul made 
Anſwer ; For that I care not, what the Xtolians think conſonant to the Grecian Cuſtoms; whilſt 
1, after the Roman faſhion, have that command over men that have ſurrender*d themſelves z be- 
ing conquer'd, now by your own Decree, as before by our arms. Wherefore unleſs what 1 order'd 
be preſently done, 1 naw command you to be bownd : and with that, he bid his Servants bring 
thither ſome Chains, and the Z:#ors to ſtand ready about him, Upon which words of his, 
both Pheneas and the other Arolians were difcouraged, and at laſt perceiv'd what caſe they 
were in. Wherefore Pheneas ſaid, that be and all the Etolians, there preſent, knew, they muſt 
do as they were bidden ;, but that, to determine of thoſe things, they muft call a Council of the F- 
tolians.. For which he deſi” d, they might have a Truce of ten dayes. Upon a motion made by 
Flaceus on behalf of the e/Zrolians they had a Truce granted them ; and ſo return'd to Hy- 
ata, Where, when, in a Council of their choſen men, whom they call eZpocleti, Pheneas 
d declar'd both what was injoin'd them, and what had like to have befallen them, the 
Nobility indeed bewailed their condition, but yer thought fit to obey the Conquerour, and 

ſummon all the roars out of the ſeveral Towns to a general Aſſembly. | 
When all the Commonalty came together, and heard the ſame things, they were fo ex- 
aſperated at the ſeverity and indignity of the Injunftion, that, if they had been in Peace, 
they might by that ſudden paſſion have been excited toa War. But their indignation was 
encreaſed too by the difficulty of what they were obliged to ; For how could they deliver up A- 
mynander, who was a King? As alſo by the hopes which they had then by chance given 
them, in that A *cander at that time coming from King Artiochus fill'd the multitude with 
vain expectations, that both by Sea and Land there were great preparations for a War. He on 
the: twelfth day after he took Shipping, return'd into erol:za, having perfetted his Embaſſy, 
and arrived at Phalara in the alan Bay. From whence when he had carried the money 
to Lama,  himſelf- with certain of his moſt active.men, toward the Evening, in the Fields 
that lay betwen the Roman and the Macedomian Camp, as he was going through wayes, that 
he knew, to Hypata, fell into the hands of the eacedonians : and was brought to the King 
before. Supper was quite over. Which being told him, Phzli/p, who was concern'd as though 
a Gueſt not an Enemy had been come in, bad him be down and take part of what they had : 
but: ſoon after having ſent away all the reſt, kept him there alone, forbidding him to fear 
any thing. Then he blamed the Etolians for their ill Counſels, which all returnd upon their own 
beads: they having firſt brought the Romans and then Antiochus into Greece, But that he had 
forgotten things that were paſt, which might be eaſier reprehended than correfted, and would not in= 
ſult over their adverſity. That the Ftolians alſo ought ro put an end to their animoſities againſt 
him; and Nicander particularly be mindful of that day, on which he was by him preſerv'd. So, 
having a Convoy, order'd to carry him ſafe on his way, Nicander came to Hypata as they 

were conſulting about a Peace with the Romans. 

Manius Acilius, having ſold or given to his Soldiers the booty about Heraclea, when he. 
| heard 
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heard that they were all in diſorder at Hypats, and alſo that the /£rolians flock*d to I au- 
patum, that thence they might receive the whole ſhock of the War, ſent 4p. Clandins before 
hand with four Thouſand Men to ſeize the tops of the Mountains, that were hard to paſs, 
and himſelf got upon Ozta ; where he made a Sacrifice to Hercules in that Place, which they 
call Pyra, becauſe there the mortal Body of that God was burnt. Then marching away with 
his whole Army, he went the reſt of his Journey with eaſe and ſpeed enough. When he came 
tro Corax (which is a very high Mountain between Callpolis and Nanupatum) there many of his 
Beaſts fell headlong, they and their Burdens, out of the Army, and the Men were ſore put 
toit. But it was very obvious to obſerve, with what a ſlothful Enemy they had to do, who 
had not ſecur'd ſo rough a paſs with any Guard, to hinder any Enemies going that way. He 
therefore ſeeing his Army was teaz'd there too, went down to Nawpattum ; and having ſet 
up one Baſtion againſt the Caſtle, he beſieged the other parts of the City, by dividing his For- 
ces according to the ſituation of the Walls, Nor did that attack coſt him leſs work and 
trouble than that of Heraclea. | 

At the ſame time alſo Mefſene in Peloponneſus, for refuſing to be of their Council, was XXXL, 
beſieged by the Acheans, For two Cities, HMeſſene and Eks, were out of the Achzan Coun- 
cil, and joyned with the </£tolians. Yet the Eleans, after Antiochus was driven out of 
Greece, gave the Achzan Embaſladors a milder anſwer, That drſmiſſing the Kings Guards there 
they would conſider what they ought beſt to do. But the e Heſſenians having ſent the Embaſſa- 
dors away without any anſwer at all, had raiſed War ; and being in a fright upon their own 
account (now that their Country was burnt all over with a deſtructive Army, and they 
ſaw a Camp pitch*d hard by their City) ſent Embaſladors to T, Quintins at Chaleis, who was 
the Author of their liberty, to tell him, Thar che Meſlenians were ready both to open their 
Gates and ſurrender themſelves to the Romans, but not to the Achzans. Having heard the Em- 
baſſadors, Quint5us went immediately from Chalcis to e Hegalopolisz, from whence he ſent to 
Diophanes Prxtor [or Stadt-holder] of Achea, a Meſſenger, to bid him preſently bring 
back his Army from Meſſene, and come to him. Dzophanes did as he was ordered; and rat 
ſing the Siege, went himſelf with all ſpeed before the Army, ſo as that he met Quintins a- 
bout Ardania, a little Town between « egalopolis and Meſſene. Where when he had 
told the reaſons of his beſieging Meſſene, Quintins having given him ſome gentle cor- 
rection, That he wonld dare to do ſo great a thing without his leave, commanded him to dis- 
band his Army , and not diſturb that peace which was deſign'd for a general good; bidding 
the Meſſenians, Carry back the baniſh'd perſons, and joyn with the Achean Council. If they 


| bad any thing either at preſent to except againſt, or for the future to provide againſt, that they 


ſhould come to him at Corinth. Then he commanded Dzophanes forthwith to ſurnmon him a 
Council of the eLFehearns, in which, complaining that the Iſland of Zazymbus was intercepted 
by fraudulent means, he required, That it ſhould be reſtored to the Romans. Now Zazyn- 
bus had formerly belonged to Philip King of Macedon, who had given it asan acknowledg- 
ment to Amynander for letting him lead his Army through Athamania into the upper part 
of </£tolia; in which expedition, having broken their hearts, he forced the &£tol5ars to ſue 
for Peace. Amynander made Philip of Megalopolss Governour of that Iſland z whither after- 
ward (in the time of the War, wherein he joyned with Artiochus againſt the Romans) ha- 
ving recall*d Philip to aſſiſt him in the management of his affairs, he ſent Hierocles of Apri- 
gentum as his ſucceſſor, He, after eZntzochus's flight from Thermopyle, and Amynander*s be- 
ing beaten out of Achamania by Philip, ſent e Heſſengers of his own accord to Diophanes the 
Prztor of the Acheans, and for a certain ſumm of Money delivered up the Iſland to the 4- 
chaans. That the Romans thought ought to be theirs by right of War : for Manns Acilhius 
the Conſul, and the Roman Legions, did not fight againſt Dzophanes and the Acheans at 
Thermopyle, 1a anſwer to this, Diophanes one while endeavoured to clear himſelf and his 
Nation, and anon diſcourſed of the lawfulneſs of the aftion, Some of the Achears not on- 
ly at firſt ſaid they abhorr'd ſuch a thing, but then alſo blam'd the Prztors obſtinacy ; ſo 
that by their advice it was decreed, That the whole matter ſhould be left to T. Quintius. 

Now Quzntizs, as he was ſevere to thoſe that oppoſed him, ſo, if they would yield, he xXX1F, 
was very kind. Wherefore omitting all ſigns of paſſion either in his voice or face, he told 
them, Gentlemen ! If I thought your having of that Iſland would be advantageous to the Achz- 
ans, / would adviſe the Senate and People of Rome, to let you baveit. But as I ſee a Tortoiſe, 
when he is gathered up into his ſhell, is ſecure againſt all blows ; but when he puts forth any part, 
is obnoxious to injuries, and infirm whereever he is naked;, ſo I do you Achzans, who being enclo« - 
ſed on every ſide by the Sea, can eaſily join to you all that is within the limits of Pelaponneſus, and 
defend the ſame when ſo united; but as ſoon as you exceed thoſe bounds out of a greedy deſire to 
graſp at more, all your parts without are naked, and expoſed to. every blow. With that all the 
Council aſſenting, Diaphanes durſt no longer oppoſe it, and therefore Zazynthus was delive- 
red up to the Romans. | | | 

At the ſame time King Phikp having ask'd the Conſul, who was then going to Naupa- gy yiuu. 
tum, whether he would have him in the mean time retake thoſe Cities, which had revolted 
from the Roman Alliance, the Conſul gave him leave. Whereupon he drew his Forces to 
Demetrsas, being inform'd how great a diſturbance there was in that City, For they being 

diſappointed 
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diſappointed in all their hopes, when they ſaw themſelves deſerted by Antiochus, and that 
there was no relying upon the eXrolians, they day and night expected the coming either of 
their Enemy King Phibp, or (which would be much more fatal to them (they being more 
juſtly incens'd) of the Komars. In that City there was a rude multitude of the Kings men; 
who having been firſt a few of them left in Gariſon, though more came afterward, moſt of 
them unarm?d, from an unfortunate Battle, had neither ſtrength nor courage ſufficient to 
endure a Siege. Wherefore Philip having ſent certain perſons before, to give them hopes 
of getting their pardon, they made Anſwer, that their Gates were open for the King. At his 
firſt entrance ſome of the Nobility weat out of the City, but Emrylochus kill'd himſelf. 47. 
tiochus's Souldiers (for ſo they had agreed) were carried through e Hacedoma and Thrace 
by a Convoy of e Hacedomans (leſt any one ſhould injure them) to Lyſimachia. There 
were alſo ſome few Ships at Demetrias, commanded by Iſidorus ; which were with their Ad- 
miral in like manner diſmiſſed. Then he took Dolopia, Aperantia, and ſeveral Cities of 
Perrebia. 

Whilſt Philip did thus, T. Quintius having taken poſſeſſion of Zacynthus, by order from 
the Council of Achaia, went over to Naupattum: which had been now attack'd for two 
Months (but it was very near being taken) and therefore if it happen'd to be taken by 
force, all the e/rolians in it would queſtionleſs be utterly deſtroy'd. But though he were 
juſtly angry at the etolians, for that he remembred they were the only: people that envy*d 
his glory, when he deliver'd Greece ;, beſides that they were not at all mov*d by his autho- 
rity, when, telling them before-hand that thoſe things which then had really come to paſs, 
would fall out, he deterr*'d them from their mad deſign ;: yet thinking it his duty, xot atrerly 
to ruine any Nation of Greece, which be himſelf had freed, he began to walk about the Walls, 
that he might be the better known to the eAroliavs, With that immediately he was diſco- 
ver'd by the firſt guard, and it was preſently noiſed through all the Town,That it was Quin- 
tius. Wherefore the Towns-folks running all to the Walls, held up their hands every one, 
and with an united cry, cald out to Quintius, by name, to help and ſave them, Now at 
that time, though he was really moved with what they ſaid, yet he made a ſign with his 
hand, that he could not aſſiſt them. But when he came to the Conſul, Do you ner know, 
faid he (Manins eAcilins)) what we are a doing ? or, becauſe you are a provident perſon, do you 
think, it does not much concern the intereſt of the Common-wealth ? By this he put the Conful into 
an expectation, which made him ſay, Well ther, why don't you tell me what *tis ? To which 
Quintius reply'd ; Do not you ſee that you, ſince you conquer'd Antiochus, have ſpent your time 51 
attacking of two Cities, till your year is now almoſt expired : but that Philip , who never ſaw any 
Army, nor any Enſigns belonging to an Enemy, has united to himſelf n0t only Gries, but even ſo ma- 
ny Nations now, as Athamania, Perrzbia, Aperantia and Dolopia ? Now «t does not ſo much 
concern us to have the Etolian ſtrength and wealth dimin ſh'd, as it does that Philip ſhould not grow 
too great ; and that you and your Souldiers ſhould not yet have two Cittes for the reward of your 
Vittories, whilſt Philip has ſo many Nateons. | : 

The Conſul aſſented to what he ſaid, but the ſhame of raiſing the Siege without any ef- 
fect,. made him hold his tongue ; till at laſt the whole matter was left to Quintius, He 
therefore went back to that part of the Wall, where the e/£trolians a little before had cry'd 
out ; and there, ſeeing they ſo heartily deſir'd, that he would take pity upon the e/froltans,he 
order*d ſome of them to come out to him. Whereupon Pherneas and the reſt of the Nobi- 
lity immediately went forth ; and as they lay at his Feet, he told them; Your condition 
makes me - bath my paſſion aud my ſpeech. Thoſe things that I foretold are now come to 
paſs : Nor have you ſo much as this left you, that you may ſeem not to deſerve what you now ſuffer. 
Yet I, who am deſtin'd by a kind of fatality to cheriſh Greece, will not refſe to do good even to the 
ungrateful. Send your Agents to the Conſul, to deſire a Truce that may continue till you can jend 
Embaſ[adours to Rome, by whom you may put your ſelves into the Senates diſpoſal; 1 will be your 
Advocate, and defend" you before the Conſul. As Quintius directed, fo they did ; nor did: the 
Conſul ſlight their Embaſſy ; but having given them. a Truce till a certain day, on which 


- ------ their Embaſſy might'be:diſpatch'd from Rowe, the Siege was raiſed and the Army fent into 
 Phocss, The Conſul with Z. Qaintizs went over to the Achatan Council at e/Agizm, There 


they ,treated.about reſtoring the Eleans and the Lacedemonians that were baniſh'd : btt nei- 
ther of thoſe; buſineſſes came to any Iſſue : -becauſe the eLchearns would have it left to their 
goodwill, .and the Elears would rather join with the Achazar Council of their own free in- 
clinations than by the direftion of the Romans. Then there came to the Conſul Embaſſa- 
dours ont of Epirus, which was well known not to be true to their Alliance; though they 
bad given Antochus no aſſiſtance. They were alſo accuſed to have ſupply'd the King with 
money; nor could they themſelves deny but they had ſent Embaſſadours to him. To theſe 
people therefore, when they deſired, that they might contratt their former Friendſmp, the 
Conſul reply'd, that he did not yet know, whether he ought to take them for Enemies or Friends , 


that the Senate ſhould be the judges of that : for he would refer the whole matter to Rome, and up- 


on that - account would grant them a Truce of ninety dayes. The Epirotes ſent to Rome, went 
to the Senate; from whom (having told what acts of hoſtility they had not done, rather 


than cleared themſelves from what was objected againſt them) they bad ſuch an Anſwer as 


might 
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might ſgnifie, they had gain'd their pardon, but not vindicated their innocences. King Philip's FR” 


Embaſſadours allo were a little before brought into;the Senate, to congratulate concernin 
the Victory : to whom, when they, deſired, that they might Sacrifice in the;Capitol, an 
ſet up an offering of Gold in. the Temple of Fupiter, the Senate; gaye permiſſiong. Where- 


upon they, preſented a Crown of gold of a hundred, pound weight;/ Nor had the Embaſſa-. 


dours a civil Anſwer only but Demerrius alſo, Philips Son, .who ;was an Hoſtage at Rome; 
was deliver'd to, the Embaſſadours to be carry'd back to-hisFather,. Now the War which 
was ; aged in Greece with King Antiochus by ;Aanins Acilins:the Conſul was' thus 
ended; 


The other Conſul P. Cornelius Scipio, who happen'd to-have. the. Province of Gaul, before-xxxv1t- 


he went to the War, which he was to wage againſt the, Bois, . deſiredof the Senate,- That be 
might have Money granted him for thoſe Games, which when he was Pro-Prator in Spainz. he. had 
vow'd in the very midſt of a fight. But he ſeemed to ask a thing which was new. and. unrea- 
ſonable; wherefore they declared, That, what' Games he had vow'd to ſet forth of his own 
head, without conſulting the Senate, he ſhould perform either out of the ſpoils taken in that War, if 
be had _reſerv'd any thing for that end, or. out of his own purſe. P, Cornelins ſet forth thoſe 
Plays: [or Games] for ten Days together. About the ſame time the Temple of the Mater 
magna 1dea [i.e Cybele, Mother of: the Gods] was dedicated : which Goddeſs that ſame 
P. Cornelixs brought from the Sea fide into the Palace when ſhe came from 4a, in the. 


Year that P. Cornelius Scipio, who was afterward ſurnamed Africanns, and P. Lrcinius were: - 


Conſuls. - 2. Livis and C. Claudius. when they were Cenſors,. in the conſulate of 24. Cor- 
nelins and T. Sempronias, bad agreed for the building of that Temple, and e.. Junius Bru- 
e«s dedicated it thirteen Years after it was agreed for ; and there were Plays made at the de- 
dication.of it, which, Yalerius Antias ſays, were the. firſt Stage-Plays; call'd £,2egaleſia. Then 
alſo, iC. Licinius Lucallas, the Duumvir, dedicated the Temple of Youth inthe Grcus Max- 
imus_ [2 place for exerciſe] which 24. Livins the. Conſul had vow'd to. build ſixteen Years 
befoce, .the Day that he defeated Aſdrubal and all his Army. The ſame Man, when Cen- 
ſor, ſet it. out to be bnilt, in the. Conſulſhip of 24. Cornelius and P. Sempronius. . At the de- 
dication'of this too there were Plays acted ; and all:things were performed with ſo. much the 
more-religious reſpect, for that there was then a new War drawing on with Antiochus.. 


In the beginning of that Year, in. which theſe things were tranſafted (Marins ; Acilins XXXVI, 


being already gone to the. War, and P. Cornelius the Conſul ſtaying. yet at Rowe). *tis ſaid, 
that two-tame Oxen in the [ ſtreet call*d] Carine, got up by Ladders upon the. Tiles of an 
Houſe. - Them the Soothſayers ordered ro be burnt. alive, and their aſhes to be throvwen.s1to the 
Tiber.' At Tarracina and Amiternum it. was reported, That” it ſeveral time: rained/ſtones.. 
That at Minturn, the. Temple of Jupiter and the. Shops about the Forumwere burnt by Light- 


ging." and that..at Yulturnum wo Ships 17 the mouth, of the River were ſtruck with a Thimderbolt 
and burnt. . Uponthe' account of .thoſe Prodigies tlie Decemviri having conſulted -the. Sibyls 
Books, . declared, That there ought to be a faſt proclaimed to Ceres , and that to be obſery'd 


every: fifth Tear 7, that a nine days ſacrifice muſt be made ;, that a Sapplication ought to be for one 
day.;, that they ſhould ſupplicate with. (rowns on their heads; and that the Conſul P, Cornelius ſhould 
ſacrifice 'to what Gods and. with what ſacrifices the Decemviri appointed. Having appeaſed the 
Gads,: not aaly by a right performance of all Vows; but alſo by an expiation for Pcodigies, 
the Conſul went into his Province, and; ordered Cz, Domitins the Proconſul, when'the Army 
was disbanded, to depart thence tro Rome, whillt he-hiniſelf led his Legions into the Country 
of, the Bows. | x Þ* 


; Muchabout the ſame time, the Ligurians, hayio by their ſacred Law' muſtered up an-XXXVIN 


Army, in the Night time ſurprized the Camp of: Q;;34n»cins the Proconſal, who till Day 
light kept his Mea in Battalia within the Bulwarkz'and carefully watching that the Enemy 
might not in any part get over bis Fortifications,at. break of Day,made a ſally out at two Gates 
together, But the Ligyrians were not (as he' hoped they would: have been) repelled by the 
Feſt effort z for they endured the donbtful conflict-above two Hours. At laſt, when ſeveral 

artics fallied forth one after another, ſo that freſh; Men ſtill ſucceeded thoſe that were.tired 


into the fight, the Lipurians, who were tired (among other things.) with watghing, turn'd 


theix backs. There were ſlain above four Thouſand of. the Eenemy, :though, of the Romars 


- and their Allies, not quite three Hundred. Nigh two Months after, P. Cornelius 'the Con. 
ful-tought a remarkable pirch*d;Battel with the Army of the Boz, in which there-were;:twen- 


ty. eight Thouſand of the Enemies kill'd, as Yalerius Antixs ſays, three:-Thonſand: four Hun- 
dred taken, with one Hundred, twenty four Military \Enſigns, ' one Thouſand twa-Hundred: 


and thirty Horſes, and 'two Hundred and forty ſeven Waggons;' whereas there fell, of the. 


Conquerours, only, four Hundred eighty four. Now.though as tothe number we canoot-well 
believe'this Writer (becauſe that'in enhanſing of an account. there is no. Man. mare .layiſh. 


than he is) yet it appears to haye been a great Victory in thaf, not only their:Gamp was. 


taken, but the Boi alſo. immediately after that fright ſurrendered themſelyes z beſides: that: 


there was a Supplication ordered by the Senate upon the ſcore of thatVictory, and the.greater. 


ſort, of: Sacrifices; offered. 


- 


| At the fame time M4, Fulvins Nobilior, coming out of the farther Sp4in; madethis entry KXX1%3 
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into the City Ovant, and brought along with him ten Thouſand Ponnds of Silver Bullion, 
of bigate Silvet | [tatnped with a Chariot] one Hundred and thirty [Thouſand Deniers)] 
and of Gold one Hundred twenty five Pounds. P. Cornelins, having firſt taken Hoſtapes 
from the Boi, multed them in almoſt half their Country , whither, if they pleas'd, the 
Romans might ſend Colonies. Then going to Rome, as to a certain Triumph, he diſmiſs'd his 
Army, and ordered thetn to be at Rome upon the Day of his intended Triumph ; whilſt he 
himſelf, the next Day after he arriv'd, having a Senate ſummon'd upon his account in the 
Temple of Be!lowa (when he had diſcours'd of the exploits that he had done) deſired, that 
he might ride in Triumph into the City, To which P, Sempronius Bleſs, Tribune of the 


; People made Anſwer, That he was of opinion, they ought not to deny Scipio the honour of a Tri- 


mph, but only to defer it. That the Ligurian were always join'd with the G allick Wars : for that 
thoſe Nations, being near I eighbours, uſed mutually to aſſiſt one the other. If P.Scipio, when he 
bad defeated the Boii, had either himſelf gone over with his Viflorious Army into the Ligurian Ter- 
ritories, or had ſent part of his Forces to Q_Minucius, who was det ain'd there by a doubrful War, 
zow onward of three years, they might have made an end of the War with the Ligurians. Bute 
ow, that thoſe Soildiers were brought away to attend his triumph, who might have done the (om- 
mon-wealth great ſervice : and might ſo fill, if the Senate would reſtore that by deferring the tri. 
mph, which they by too much haſtening of it had omitted. Wherefore, that they ought to command 
rhe Conſul to return into his Province, and do what he could to ſubdue the Ligurians. For till they 
were totally ſubjetted to the people of Rome, the Boii would not be at reſt, nor ſhould they have 
either perfett Peace or War. That ſome few months after the Ligurians were conquer'd, the Pro- 
Conſul P, Cornelius, after the example of many, who had not triumph'd in the time of their Ma- 
giftracy, ſhould triumph. 

To that the Conſul ſaid, That he neither had Liguria for his Province, nor bad he waged any 
War with that Nation, nor conſequently did he deſire to triumph upon their acconnt, That he ho= 
ped Q. Minucius 57 a ſhort time, when he had ſubdu'd that people, would for that require and ob- 
rain a deſerved triumph. That he deſired to triumph over the Gauls, called the Boil, whom he had 
conquer d, and forced from their Camps : and whoſe whole Country he two dayes after the fight, had 
raken by Surrender, having likewiſe brought Hoſt ages from thence as a pledge of future Peace. But 
that it was u far greater thing [_ for him to brag on] that he had ſlain ſo many Gauls in the Battle; 


'".. .. that wo Grneral ever before him engaged with ſo many thouſands of the Boil : that above the half 


of fifty thouſand men were ſlain, many thouſands taken, and none left in that (ountry ſave old men 
and Childrtn, So then, could any one admire, why a conquering Army, who had left no Enemy be- 
bind them it the Province, ſhould come to Rome to celebrate the Conſuls Triumph ? Which Souldiers 
if the Senate had a mind to imploy in any other Province, by what means did they think to make them 
£0 more veadlily upon freſh dangerous Liens, or new toils ; by preſently giving them the reward of 
their paſt ſervice , or by ſending them away with hopes inſtead of realities , diſappointed of their 
firſt expettations? For as to himſelf , he had gotten glory enough for all his life time, that day, 

eon the Senate, judging him to be the beſt man in the City, had ſent him toreceive the Mater 
Idza [;.e. Cybele.] That barely upon this account, though no Conſulſhip, nor any triumph had 
been xdded to it, P. Scipio Nafica's Image world be creditable and honourable enough. Thereupon 
the whole Senate not only themſelves conſented to Decree him a triumph, but alſo by their 
authority forced the Tribune of the People to remit his Interceſſion. So P. Cornelas the 
Conſul triumph'd over the Boi carrying through the City, in Galick Waggons, Arms, 
Enſigns and ſpoils of all ſorts, with brazen Gallick Veſſels, as likewiſe beſides the noble Cap- 
tives, an Herd of Horſes that he took, and golden Chains to the number of fourteen hun- 


©... dred and ſeventy. Add totheſe, of gold two hundred forty five pounds, of filver tryd 


XLI. 


- man that: ſeem'd to foreſee and faithfully to foretel what would come to paſs. Wherefore 


and utitry'd, in' gallick Veſſels, artfully made after their faſhion, two thonſand three hui. 
dred and forty pounds; of Bigates two hundred thirty three thouſand. Among the Soul- 
diers, that follow'd his Chariot, he diſtributed three hundred and twenty five Aﬀes a piece; 
giving double that to a Centurion, and treble to an Horſeman, The next day calling an 
Aſſembly, 'when he had diſcours'd of his atchievements, and of the injury done him by 
the Tribune, who muſt needs concern himſelf with another mans War, to defraud him of 
the benefic of his'Vidtory, disbanded his men and diſmiſs'd them. oh | 

: Whilſt theſe things were done in /ealy, Antiochns at Epheſus was very ſecure touching the 
Ruman War, as though the Romans were not like tocome over into Aſa. Which ſecurity 
great part 'of his Friends created in him either through errour, or flattery. Only Amibal, 
who, at that time, was a great Favourite of the Kings, ſaid, Thar he wonder'd more, the 


Romans were Hot already in Alia, than he dowbted that they would come, That it was nearer to 


get over ont of Greece into Aſia, than out of Italy into Greece : and that Antiochus was afar 
greater cauſe [of ſuch an Expedition] than the-Etolians. IVor were the Romans leſs power ful 
by Stathat'Lands; having long ſince had an Army about Malea, That he heard, there was new 
Ships at a riew Commander, to carry on the affair, already come out of Italy. Wherefore, that 
Antiochus ſhould ceaſe to form a Peace by vain hopes within himſelf : for he muſt &'r long, in Aſia 


" and for Aſia, engage both by Land and Sea with the Romans: and either take away their Empire, 


who aim'd at the Government of the whole World, or loſe his own Kingdom, ' He was the only 
the 
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che King himſelf with the Ships that were ready fitted out, went to Cherſoneſus ; that he 
might fortifie thoſe parts with Gariſons, if the Romans perchance ſhould come by Land. 
The other part of the Flect he order'd Polyxenidas to multer up and bring along , ſending 
Scout-Ships to ſearch all places round about the Iſlands. 

C. Livius, Admiral of the Roman Fleet, going out with fifty men of War, ſailed from XL1I 
Rome to Naples, where he had order'd the open-deckt Ships belonging to their Allies of that ; 
Country to meet him, and thence went over to-Sscily : and being paſt through the ſtreights 
by eefſana, after he had received ſix punick Ships, ſent to aſſiſt him; and exatted the 
Ships that were due from the Rhegines, Locrians, and thoſe kind of Allies; he took a ſurvey 
of the Navy at. Lacinium, and went out to Sea, When he came to Corcyra, the firſt Greek 
City he arriv'd at, enquiring of the ſtate of the War (for Greece was not yet at perfect Peace ) 
and where the Roman Navy was, when he heard, that the King and Conſul were poited near the 
ſtreights of Thermopylz, but the Navy was at Pirzeus : thinking it his beſt way to make haſt 
upon all accounts, he ſtraight failed forward ; and having forthwith plunder*d Peloponneſus,Sa- 
mus and Zazynthas, becauſe they choſe formerly to ſide with the etolians, he went to Maleaz 
to which having a proſperous Voyage,he ina few days got to the old Navy at Pireeus. At Scyl- 
leum King Eumenes met him with three Ships, after he had been for a long time at «gina, un- 
reſolv*d, whether he ſhould return to defend bisRingdom (for he heard that Antiochus was pre- 
paring both Naval andLand Forces at Epheſus) or never leave the Romans,upon whoſe Fortune 
his own depended. From the Pireeus A, Atilius,baving deliver'd the twenty five men ofWar to 
his Succeſſor, went to Rome. Livins with eighty one beaked Ships, and many more leſſer ones, 
which were either open with Beaks, or without Beaks, were Scoutſhips croſs'd over to Delus. 

About that time the Conſul Acilius attack'd Naupattum., Contrary Winds kept Livy for XLIII. 
ſome dayes at Delos, that being the moſt ſtormy place among the Cyclades, which are dif. 
join'd from each other ſometimes with greater and ſometimes with leſſer ſtreights. Polyxe- 
nidas being inform'd by the Scout-Ships, he had ſent to cruiſe about, that the Roman Fleer 
Food at Delos, ſent Mcliengers to the King; who, omitting what he was then doing in 
Helleſpont, return'd, as faſt as he poſſibly could, with his Beaked Ships to Epheſus ; where 
he immediately conſulted, Whether he ſhould run the hazard of a naval fight. To which Po- 
| lyxenidas anſwer'd ; That he ought not to be idle ; bus that he ſhould engage before Eumenes's Nz- 

wy and the Rhodians join'd the Romans: for by that means they ſhould not be much too diſproportio= 
nate in number 5, who were in all other ſ:periour to the Foe, both as to the ſwiftneſs of their Navy, 
and the variety of their Auxiliaries. For the Roman Ships, as they were clouterly built and im- 
moveable, ſo alſo, as coming into an Enemies Country, were loaded wuh proviſions ;, but theirs would 
have nothing ( as leaving all things in peace round about them) excepting Souldiers and Arms : be- 
fides that the knowledge of the Sea, Lands and Winds would be of great advantage to them, theugh 
they would all be prejudicial to the Enemy, who had no 5kill in them, The Author of this Coun= 
ſel moved them every one, and he pur his advice in execution too. Having ſtaid two days 
to make proviſion, the third day , with a hundred Ships (of which ſeventy were cover'd 
and the reſt open, all of a ſmaller ſize) ſetting out went to Phocea, There the King having 
heard that the Romar Navy was at hand, becauſe he refolv'd not to be preſent at that Naval 
Engagement, he departed to Magreſia, by Sipylus, to raiſe Land Forces, The Fleet went | 
to Cyſſus, a Port of the Erythreans, as being a more commodious place for them to ſtay and 
expect the Enemy. The Romans, as ſoon as the Northwinds were fallen (for they had 
blown for ſome dayes) made over from Delusto Phane, a Port belonging to theChians, lying 
toward the eAigear Sea: from whence they brought their Ships about to the chief City, and 
having taken in proviſions, went over to Phocea. E:menes going to Elza to his Navy ſome few 
days after,with 24. cover'd Ships,and more open ones,return'd a little way fromPhocea to the 
Romans who were making ready for a Sea-{ight. Sogoing from thence with 150.cover*dShips, 
and almoſt 50. open ones,they being at firſt blown toward the ſhore by contrary North-winds, 
were forced to go in a {lender Body almoſt one aBreaſt till when the wind was a little allay'd 
| they endeavour'd to put over into the Port of Corycus, which is above Cyſſas. | 
Polyxenidas, when he heard that the Enemy was at hand, being glad of the opportunity of XLIV. ' 
fighting, himſelf extended his left Wing into the Sea, bidding his Officers place the right | 
Wing toward the Land, and went forth with an even Front to the fight. Which when the 
Roman ſaw, he furl'd his Sails, and lower'd his Maſts, and ſetting his tackling at the ſame 
time in order ſtaid for the Ships that came after, They were now almoſt thirty in Front ; 
with whom that he might match the lefr Wing, he made all the Sail he could into the main | 
Sea, commanding thoſe that follow'd to plant themſelves oppoſite to the right Wing near | 
the Land. Emmenes brought up the Reer. But when they firſt began to buſtle in removing 
the tackle, he himſelf alſo put the Ships forward with what ſpeed he could. And now 
they wercall in view z; when two Pznick Veſſels went before the Roman Navy, that met with 
three of the Kings Ships, two of which, as being of an odd number, got about one of the 
other. Firſt therefore they broke off the Oars from both ſides, and then the Souldiers got 
on Board it ; where knocking down and killing the Defendants they took the Ship. The one, 
that was engaged on even hand, when ſhe ſaw the other taken,ran back to the Navy before ſhe 
was circumvented by all three of them at once.” LZivixs inflamed with indignation, bore up 
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to the Enemy with his Admirals Ship. Againſt whom when thoſe two that had beſet the 
one Punick Ship, came up with the ſame hopes, he order'd the Rowers to let fall their Oars 
into the Water on both ſides to keep the Ship ſteady, and to throw harping Irons into the 
Enemies Ships that were hard by ; but when he had made the Fight like toa Land Battle, tg 
remember their Romar Courage, and not think that he led Kings Slaves inſtead of men. By 
this means, far more eaſily than two before took one, than one defeated and ſeized two 
Ships. And now the Fleets were throughly engaged, ſo that they all fought pell mel] on 
every ſide. Emmenes who came laſt when the fight was begun, when he obſerv'd that the left 
Wing of the Enemies was put into a confuſion by Livins, himſelf ſet upon the right where 
the fight was equal. Nor was it long before the left Wing began firſt to fly, For Polyxenidas, 
as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf unqueſtionably overcome 1n point of Courage by the Enemy, im- 
mediately hoiſted his Top-ſails and ran for't as faſt as he could, as they alſo did long after, 
who were engaged near the Land with Eumenes. 

The Romans and Eumenes, as long as their Men could row, and that they were in hopes 
of gauling their Enemies Reer, purſued them with great reſolution. But when they ſaw, 
through the ſwiftneſs of the Adverſaries Ships, being light, that their own, who were laden 
with Proviſions, could not make way faſt enough after them, at laſt they ſtopt, having ta- 
ken thirteen Ships with the Soldiers and Rowers in them, of which they ſunk ten. Of the 
Roman Navy only the Punick Ship, that was encompaſled by the two at the beginning of 
the fight, was loſt, Polyxenidas ran all the way till he came to the Port of Epheſus, The 
Romans turned that Day at that place, whence the Kings Navy came forth ; but the next 
Day made all haſt imaginable to purſue the Enemy, About the middle of their Voyage 
they met twenty five Rhodian Men of War, with Pauſtratus their Admiral, So having 
joyn'd them they followed the Foe to Epheſus, where they ſtood before the mouth of the 
Port in Battel array. After they had made the conquer'd confeſs what they pleasd, the 
R hodians and Eumenes were ſent home ;, but the Romans ſailing toward Chixs (in the way to 
which they firſt paſſed by Phenicxs, a Port in the Erythrean Dominions) caſt their Anchors 
in the Night, and the next Day went forward not only to the Iſland but the very City. 
Where having ſtay'd ſome few Days to refreſh their Rowers more than any thing elſe, they 
went over to Phocea; and having left there four five-bank'd Gallies for defence of the place, 
the Fleet came to Cane ; where, ſince the Winter was now at hand, the Ships were haled in- 
toa Dock, and a Trench with a Bulwark made about them. At the end of this Year there 
was an Aſſembly held at Rome, in which there were created for Conſuls LD, Cornelins Scipio 
and C. Lelizs; all People being intent upon making an end of the War with e Lxtiochus. 
The next Day the Prztors were created, AM. Tuccins, L. Aurunculeins, Cn, Fulvins, L. A- 
milins, P. Funns, and C. Atinius Labeo. . 


DECADE IV. BOOK VI. 


The ErriTtome. 


x. Lucius Cornelius Scipio the Conſul, with his Lieutenant P. Scipio Africanus (who ſaid he would be his Brothers 
Lieutenant, if be happen'd to have Greece and Aſia ſor his Province, when that Province *twas thought would be 
given to C, Lzlius, 'a powerful Man in the Senate) going to wage War againſt Antiochus, was the firft Roman Ge- 
neral that ever. croſs'd the Seas into Aſia. 29, 30. Amilius Regillus fought with good ſucceſs againſt the Royal Na- 
wy of Antiochus at Myonneſus, aſſiſted by the Rhodians. 37. The Son of Africanus, being taken by Antiochus, 
was ſent back 30 bis Father. 46, Manius Actlius Glabrio tr2umph'd over Antiochus, whom he had beaten out of 
Greece, and over the Xcolians. 45. Aſterward when Antiochus was conquered by L. Cornelius Scipio, aſſiſted 
by King Eumenes,. Son to Atralus of Pergamus,. he had a Peace granted him upon condition, that he would quit all 
the Provinces on this fide the Mountain Taurus. $6. Eumenes, by whoſe aſſiſtance Antiochus was defeated, had 
his Kzngdom enlarged. $6. The Rhodians alſo, who had likewiſe lent thezr aid, had certain Cities given them. 
$7. There was a Colony carried to Bononia, $8. Amilius Regillus, who had overcome the Kings Sea Commanaers 
zn 4 Naval Fight, led a Naval Triumph. $8. L. Cornelius Scipio, who made an end of the #ar with Antiochus, 
was equalizd to his Brother in a ſirname, bring ftiled, Afſtaticus. - 


ſave what concern'd Religion, debated in the Senate, before, not only the X- 
tolian Embaſſadors were themſelves urgent touching their Nation, for that they 
had ſo ſhort a Day of Truce; but were aſliſted allo by T. Qumtixs, who was then return- 
ed out of Greece to Rome. The crolians relying more upon the Senates mercy, than on 
the merits of their own Cauſe, behaved themſelves with all humility, ſetting their old 
good deeds againſt their new miſdemeanours. Yet not only when preſent were they tired 


with the Interrogatories made by the Senators round the Houſe (who endeavoured to get 
out 


N OW that L. Cornelius Scipio, and C. Lealius were Conſuls, there was no matter, 
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out of them cather a confeſſion of their guilr, than any other anſwers to their demands) 
bur being likewiſe commanded to depart the Court, . caus'd a great contention in the Se- 
nate. In their Cauſe anger was more prevalent than mercy ; for the Senate was not angry 
with them as Enemies only, butas a ſavage and an uniociable Nation. When therefore they 
had wrangled for ſeveral Days, at laſt they reſoly'd neither to give them nor deny them a 


Peace 3 only there were two Conditions propoſed to them, to wit, That either they ſhould © 


leave it wholly ro the Senate to do what they pleas'd with them ;, or give them a thouſand T alents, 
and take all the ſame Nations as the Romans aid for their Friends and Enemies. Whereupon 
when they deſired to know, Whas things they ſhould leave to the Senates Arbitrement, they re- 
ceived no certain anſwer. So being ditmits'd without concluding of a Peace, they were com- 
manded to depart the City that ſame Day, and to be gone out of J7caly within fifteen Days 
after. Then they began to treat about the Provinces of the Conſuls, who both deſired 
Greece. Now Lelius was a Man of great Authority in the Senate z who, when the Senate 
had order*d the Conſuls either to caſt Lots for it, or to agree between themſelves concern- 
ing their Provinces, ſaid, It would be more gentile in them to leave the matter to the judgment of 
the Senate than to chance. To which Scipio made Anſwer, that he would conſider what to do x 
but having talk*d about it with no Body but his Brother, was bid by him to leave it boldly 
ro the Senate ſo that he came back and told his Collegue, that he wonld do what he thought 
fie. Now this buſineſs either for the novelty of it, or the antiquity of Examples which in 
chat kind were all now quite forgotten, had by the expectation of a fierce debate raiſed the 
Senates intention, P. Scipio Africanus ſaid ; that if they would decree Greece to be his Brother 
Lucius Scipio's Province, he'd go his Lieutenant thither, That word was heard with great 
aſſent, and decided the controverſy ; they having a mind to try, whether King eLntiochrs 
could find more aſliſtance from Annibal, who was conquer'd, or the Conſul and the Romar 
Legions from Africanus who was the Conquerour : wherefore almoſt all of them yoted that 
Scipio ſhould have Greece, and Lelius, Italy. | 

Thea the Prztors choſe their Provinces; £Z. Aurnnculeins that of the City, Cn. Fulvius 
the Foreign Juriſdiction z L. e/Emilius Regillus the Navy P, Funins Brutus the Tuſcans ; AM. 
Tuccixs eAppulia, and the Brutti; and C. Arinius Sicily, Afterward to that Conſul, who 
was to have Greece for his Province (beſides that Army which he was to receive from Manius 
Aciliws, conſiſting of two Legions) was given by way of ſupplement, three thouſand Romar: 
Foot, a hundred Horſe, five thouſand Latine Foot, and two hundred Horſe z to which it 
was farther added, that, when he came into the Province (if he thought it for the intereſt of the 
(ommon-wealth) he.ſhould carry his Army over into Aſia. To the other Conſul there was aſ- 
ſign'd a perfett new Army, of two Roman Legions, with fifteen thouſand Foot, and ſix 
hundred Horſe of the Latine Allies. Quintins Minucins was order'd (fince he had written, 
that that Province was now abſolutely reduced, all the Ligarians having ſurrender'd them- 
ſelves) to bring the Army out of Liguria into the Bojan Territories, and deliver them to P. 
Cornelius the Pro-Conſul. The City Legions which had been raiſed the year before, being 
brought out of that part of the Country, in which the year before he had mulfted the Bois, 


whom he conquer'd, were deliver'd to 24. Tuccius the Prztor, with fifteen thouſand Foot, 


and fix hundred Horſe out of their Latine Allies, for the defence of Apulia and the Brattss. 
A. Cornelius, who the year before was Prztor, and had been with an Army in the Bruttian 
Territories, was order'd, if the Conſul thought fit, to carry the Legions over into Etolia, and 
deliver them to Manius Acilius : if he would ſtay there. But if Acilius would rather return to 
Rome, that A. Cornelius ſhon!d remain in Ftolia with that Army, They farther order'd, 
that C. Atinins Labeo ſhould receive the Province of Szcily, and his Army from e317. /Em- 
ks, and raiſe out of that very Province, if he pleasd (as a Supplement) two thouſand 
Foot, and a hundred Horſe. P. Funius Brutus was to raiſe a new Army for Taſcany, conſiſt= 
ing of one Roman Legion, ten thouſand Latine Foot, and four hundred Horſe: and L. Emi- 
lius, who had the Sea Province was order'd to take twenty long Ships and his Seamen of e.77. 
Funius who was Prztor the year before, himſelf to raiſe a thouſand Seamen, and two hun- 
dred Foot : and to go with thoſe Ships and Souldiers into Aſia, and receive the Navy from 
C. Livins, The two Spains and Sardinia were continu'd for another year in the hands of 
thoſe that had them, to whom alſo the ſame Armies were allotted. There were two Tithes 
of Corn exacted that year from Sicily and Sardinia; whereof the Sicilian Corn was order'd 
to be carry'd to the Army in /Atolia; and the Sardinian, partly to Rome, and partly into 
e/Etolia, as the Sicilian was. | 

Before the Conſuls went into their Provinces, they thought fit to have certain Prodigies 
expiated by the High-Prieſts. At Rome the Temple of Funo Lucina was burnt with Light- 
ning, ſo that the Roof and the Doors of it were defaced. At Puteoli the Wall and Gate 
were ſtruck in many places with a Thunderbolt, and two men kill'd. At Nurſia twas well 
known, that in a clear day there aroſe a ſtorm; and that there alſo two Freemen were kill'd. 
The Tuſculexs faid, that it rained Earth with them : and the Reatines, that a Mule brought 
forth in their Territories. Theſe therefore were expiated : and the Latine Ferie [a time 
of Sacrificing in memory of a League between the Latjnes and the Romans] celebrated ; 


for that the fleſh [a portion of the ſacred Feaſt] which ſhould have been giyen to the Lax- 
rentes 
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rentes [a people concern'd in the ſame aflair] had not been diſtributed to them, There was 
alſoa Supplication ordain'd upon thoſe religious accounts; concerning which the Decemviri 
directed out of their Books, to what Gods it ſhould be made. Ten ingenuous Youths, and 
as many Virgins, who had all of them their Fathers and Mothers ſtill alive, were to be pre. 
ſent at That Sacrifice : and the Decemviri made it in the night time with ſuckling Beaſts [as 
Lambs, Calves, &c.] P. (Cornelius Scipio Africanus, before he went, ſet up an Arch in the 
Capitol over-againſt che way that leads up thither, with ſeven gilded Enſigns, two Horſes, 
and two marble Ciſterns before it. At the ſame time forty three of the <Erolian Nobility 
(of whom Damocritus and his Brother were two) being brought to Rome by two Regiments 
ſent: by. anius Acilins, were put into the Lautwmie [[Stone-quarries; a Priſon, where 
they'were bound todigand cut ſtone.)J Then the Regiments return'd'to the Army, by order 
of L. Cornelius the Conſul : and Embaſladours came from Prolomy and (eopatra, who reign'd 
over e/£eypt, to congratulate with Manius Acilius, for his having (when Conſul) expelled 
Amntiochus out of Greece; and to deſire the Senate, that they would ſend an eArmy into Aſia ; 
for that all things were in a confuſion, not only in Aſia, but in Syria too, That the King of X- 
gypt world be ready to do whatever the Senate ſhould reſolue upon. The Senate return'd the King 
thanks; and order'd the Embaſſadours to be preſented, each one of them with four thouſand 
Aſſes [a fort of Roman Coin. 

 L.. Cornelius the Conſul, having perfefted what he had to do at Rome, gave order in a 
publick Aſſembly ; that all the Souldiers, which he himſelf had raiſed as a ſupplement ['to the other 
Forces] and thoſe that were in the Bruttian Territories with A. Cornelius the Pro-Pretor, ſhould 
all meet upon the 13" of July at Brunduſium. He likewiſe nominated three Lieutenants ; Sex, 
Digitins, L. Apuſtius, and C. Fabricius Luſcinus, to muſter up the Ships from all the Sea Coaſt 
thereabout to Brunduſium : and when all things were now ready, went from the City in his 


Warlike-:garb. There were five thouſand Voluntiers, of Romans and their Allies, who had 


been diſcharg'd from the Wars under their General P. Africanus, but now attended upon the 
Conſul at his going forth, and gave intheir names. At the ſame time that the Conſul march*d 
to the Wars, upon the day that the Games were celebrated in honour of Apollo, which was 
the gf of Faly, when the Sky was clear, and in the day time the Heavens were darken'd by 
the Moon going under the Orb of the Sun [and Eclipſing it.J LE. cAmilins Regillus alſo, 
who bappen'd to have the command of the Fleet, went away at the fame time. Z. Aurun- 
ciuleius was imploy*d by the Senate, to build thirty Gallies of five Banks, and twenty of 
Three ; becauſe there was a report, that e-Lnt:ochs, ſince the laſt Sea-fight, was ſetting out 
a Navy ſomewhat bigger [than before. J The <£tolzans, . before their Embaſſadours brought 
word back from Rome, that there was no hopes of peace (though all their Sea-Coaſt toward. Pe- 
loponneſus was ravaged by the Acheans) being more mindful of their danger, than their loſs, 
to intercept the Romans paſſage, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Mountain Corax. For they did 
not queſtion, but, in the beginning of the Spring, they would return to attack Nanpattum. 
But Acilius, who knew that was expected, thought it better to undertake an Enterprize 
unlookt for, and beſiege Lamia ; which was not only reduced almoſt into a deſperate con- 
dition by Philip, but then alſo, for that very reaſon, becauſe they fear*d no ſuch matter, 
might be eaſily ſurpriz'd. He therefore marching from Elarza Encamped firſt in the Enemies 
Country about the River Sperchius: from whence he remov*d in the night, and at break of 
day. inveſted the Walls with Souldiers quite round. 

Their fear and conſternation, as in caſe ſo unexpected, was very great : yet they that 
day defended their City with more reſolution than any one could believe they would have 
done, the Men fighting upon the Walls, (againſt which there were Ladders ſet in many pla- 
ces) and the Women bringing Weapons of all ſorts and Stones ['for them to throw down 
upon the Foe.J Acilius, having given the ſignal for a retreat, led his men back about the 
middle of the day into his Camp z where, when they had refreſhed their Bodies with Vi- 
Etuals and ſleep, before he diſmiſs'd the Council of War [held in his own Tent] he gave 
them charge, to be ready arm'd before day:, and ſaid, that he would not bring them back into 
the Camp before they had taken the Cuy. So making his attack at the ſame time as he\did the 
day before in ſeveral places, ſeeing the Townſmen ſtrength, Weapons, and, above all, their 
hearts, failed them, he in a few hours took the City. In which having partly ſold and 
partly divided the Booty [ among his men? he held a Conſult to adviſe what he next ſhould 
do, They were none of them for going to Naupatum, ſince the Woods at Corax were taken 
up by the e/Erolians. Yet, that they might not be idle all the Summer, and leſt the eto- 
tans ſhould gain that Peace by his delays, which they could not obtain of the Senate, Acrlins 
reſolv*d to attack Amphiſſa. Accordingly the Army was led from Heraclea, through Ocra, 
thither., Where having Encamped near the Walls, he began to attack the City, not by in- 
veſting it quite round, as he did Lama, but with works. He planted his battering Rams 
againſt it in ſeveral places; whereby when the Walls were ſhaken, the Townſmen did not 
offer to provide or think of any thing againſt ſuch a ſort of Engines : but all their hopes 
were in their Arms and audacity ; ſo that by frequent eruptions they put not only the ſeveral 
parties of the Enemy [that were poſted here and there} but thoſe alſo that were about the 
Works and Engines into diſorder. 


ceſſor, 
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Bur for all chat the Wall was beaten down in many places, when news came, That his Suc- 
ceſſor, who had landed an Army at Apoltionia, was commg through Epirus and Thellaly, The 
Conſul came with thirteen Thouſand .Foot, and five Hundred Horſe, and being now ar- 
riv'd in the Malian Bay, ſent certain Perſons before him to Hypata, to demand a ſurrender 
of that City ; but they making anſwer, That they would do nothing without the common conſent 
of all the Etolians, he, leſt the ſiege of Hypara ſhould detain him, before Amphiſſa was yet 
taken, diſpatch'd away his Brother Africanrs firſt, and himſelf marched after him to Amphiſſa. 
A little before their coming, the Townſmen, leaving the City (for it was now great part 
of ir_deſtitute of Walls) ran all of them, arm'd and unarm'd, into their Caſtle which was 
impregnable. The Conlul encamped about ſix Thouſand Paces from it, whither the Ather;- 
ans ſent Embaſladors, firſt to P, Scipio (who went before, as I told you, with a Body of 
men) and then to the Conſul, to beg pardon for the eZrolians. They received a mild an- 
{wer from Africanus, who deligning an occaſion honourably to quit the Xtolian War, had 
an eye upon e4ſia and Antiochus ;, and therefore badthe Athenians perſwade, not only the Ro- 
mans, but the /Etolians too, ro prefer Peace before War. Thereupon immediately, by advice 
of the Athenians, came an Embaſly of the ©/Etotians from Hypata, whoſe hopes of Peace 
were increaſed by what Africanus, to whom they made their firſt application, ſaid, to wit, 
That maiy IV ations, firſt in Spain, and then in Africa, put themſelves under his proteftion 5 and 
that in all caſes he had left behind him greater teſtimonies of his Clemency and Bounty, than of his 
Warlike Atchievements, But though by what he ſaid to him their buſineſs ſeemed already 
done, yet when they went to the Conſul, he gave them the ſame anſwer, whereby they 
had been frighted from the Senate. Whereupon the eAtolians being ſurpriz'd at it as a 
new thing (for they ſaw they were ne'r the better either for the Athenian Embaſſy, or the 
mild anſwer of Africanus) ſaid, They would tell their fellow Citizens [what the Conſul ſaid]. 

So they return'd to Hypata, but the Inhabitants could not tell what to do in the caſe, 
being neither able to raiſe a Thouſand Talents; and fearing [ on the other hand J 
leſt, if they ſhould leave all to the free diſpoſal {| of the Romans] they would be 
very ſevere to them. Wherefore they order'd the fame Embaſſadors to return to 
. the Conſul and efricanus, and deſire, That, if they really deſign'd to grant them a Peact, 
and not only to make a ſhew of it (thereby to fruſtrate the hopes of a miſerable People) they 
would either remit ſomewhat of the ſumm required, or order them to leave all to the Romans, ex- 
cept the power to diſpoſe of their fellow Citizens Bodies. But they could not prevail with the 
Conſul ro make any alteration, and fo that Embaſly alſo was diſmiſs*d without any effect. 
Then the Athenians alſo follow'd, the chief of their Embaſſy being Echedemus, who reſtor'd 
the courage of the etolians (after they had been wearied with ſo many repulſes, -and ſo 
long bewailed, with vain lamentations, the fortune of their Nation) by adviſing them to 
deſire a Truce of ſix Months, that they might ſend Embaſſadors to Rome. For delays [he 
faid} wowuld add nothing to their preſent misfortunes, as being already the moſt extream that could 
be ;, but preſent miſeries might be eaſed in many caſes by tratt of time. According to Echedemus's 
Counſel the ſame Men were ſent, who, applying themſelves firſt to P. Scipio, gain'd of the 
Conſul by his means a Truce for that time which they deſired; and fo raiſing the fiege of 
Amphiſſa , «MH. Acilins, having delivered the Army to the Conful, departed out of the 
Province. The Conſul, from Amphiſſa, return'd toward Theſſaly, that through Macedonia 
and Thrace he might gointo «Aſia; at what time Africans told his Brother, L£. Scipio, The 
way you take I alſo approve, but that depends wholly upon the pleaſure of Philip ; who, if he be 
erue to our Empire, will not only give us leave to march through his Country, but will alſo ſapply ns 
with Proviſions and all things neceſſary for an Army in ſuch a long journey, though if he fails us, 
youll have no ſafe paſſage through Thrace. Wherefore I think it the beſt way. firſt to try how the 
King ſtands affetted, which may be moſt effetually done, if he that you ſend takes him before he is 
prepared what to ſay. T. Sempronius Gracchus, far the ſharpeſt young Man they then had, 
being choſen out for that affair, went with incredible ſpeed, upon Horſes laid in the way on 
purpoſe, from Amphiſſa (for thence he was ſent) in three Days to Pella, The King wasat a 
Feaſt, where he had drank very hard; and that unbending of his mind removed all ſuſpi- 
cion that he intended to make any innovation. So the ſtranger was then very courteouſly 
entertain'd, and the next-Day ſaw all ſorts of Proviſions very kindly made ready for the 
Army, Bridges built over the ſeyeral Rivers, and the Ways, where they were difficult to 
Paſs, mended. Which when he had obſerv'd, he return'd with the ſame celerity that he 
came, and met the Conſul-at Thawmaci. Thereupon the Army being filld with more certain 
and greater hopes, came into Macedonia, where all things were prepar'd ready for them. At 
their arrival the King receiv'd and entertain'd them-according to his Dignity, For he was 
a Man of good addreſs and great humanity, which to Africans ſeemed very commendable 
qualities; that he, as he was excellent in other things alſo, ſo ſhould not be averſe to Ho- 
ſpitality as far as it was free from Luxury. - By this means they travelled not only through 
e Hacedonia but Thrace too, where Philip attended and prepared all neceſſaries for them, till 
they came to the Helleſpont. | eu a 

Anmtiochus, after his Sea Fight at (orycus, having had the whole Winter free for his Land 
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have been driven out of the whole poſkcſſion of the Sea, He remembred , That he was 
overcome, even when the Rhodian Fleet was abſent ; wherefore if that too (and the Rhodians to 
be ſure would never ſtay away a ſecond time) ſhould happen to be preſent at the fight , be ſhould 
lack, a great number of Sheps to equal hss Enemies F leet in ſtrength and bigneſs. He therefore ſen 
Annbal into Syria to fetch the Phanician Ships, and order'd Polyxenidas, by how much the 
more unſucceſsful they had been, to be ſo much the more diligent, not only in repairing 
thoſe that were left, but in preparing others alſo. He himſelf Winter'd in Phrygia ,, ſend- 
ing for Auxiliaries from all rhe Countryes round about; yea even into Gatlogrecia, whereot 
the Inhabitants at that time were very Warlike, as ſtill retaining their Gallick Courage, be- 
fore the native briskneſs of their Nation was worn out. He had left his Son Seleucus in «£olss 
with an Army to keep in awe the Cities on the Sea Coaſt, which Eumenes from Pergamus on 
the one hand, and the Romans from Phocea and Erythe, on the other ſollicited.[to revolt. 
The Roman Navy, as I told you before, winter'd at Cane : whither King Exmenes came a- 
bout the middle of Winter, with two thouſand Foot, and a hundred Horſe : and by ſaying, 
that a great booty might be driven out of the Enemies Country about Thyatira, perſwaded Livias 
to ſend five thouſand men along with him z who in a few dayes brought thence a vaſt quan. 
tity of plunder. ; | | 

At this junQure there aroſe a ſedition at Phocea, by means of ſome who ſtrove to recon- 
cile the minds of the multitude to Arztiochus, The Wintering of the Ships was grievous 
to them, and ſo was the tribute they were to pay of five hundred Gowns, and as many 
Tunicks : beſides, that the ſcarcity of Corn lay heavy upon them, by reaſon whereof the 
Ships and Gariſon of the Romans were gone thence. And then the Faftion, which endea- 
vour'd, in their Aſſembly, to draw the multitude over to Anticchns, was deliver'd from all 
fear. The Senate and the Nobility [of the place] thought it their duty to continue in their 
Alliance with the Romans; but the Authors of the revolt prevailed moſt upon the multitude. 
The Rhodians, the more idle they had been the Summer before, the ſooner, that Spring, 
ſent out the ſame Pauſiſtratus Admiral of their Navy with thirty ſix Ships. - At this time 
Lxvius having ſet forth from Care with thirty Ships, and ſeven ſour: bank*d; Gallies, which 
King Exmenes had brought along with him, was going toward Helleſpont, that he might pre- 
pare all things neceſſary for the paſling over of the Army which he thought would come by 
Land. He touch'd firſt at the Port called the eAchears Port; from whence he. went up to 
1lium, and baving ſacrificed to £Htnerva very kindly, gave Audience to the ſeyeral Em. 
baſſies that came trom Elens, Dardanus and Rheterm, to ſurrender their Cities into his hands. 
From thence he ſailed to the ſtreights of He/leſpont , and having left ten Ships in Harbour 
over againſt eAbydus, he went over with the reit of his Fieet into Europe to: attack Seſtos. 
Where as the Souldiers were juſt under the Walls, the inſpired, Fanatick Gali [Prieſts of 
Cybele] firſt of all, in a ſolemn habit, met them before the Gate, and ſaid, that by order of 
the e Mother of the Gods, they, her Servants, came to deſire the Roman, that he would ſpare 
their Walls and City. Never an one of them had any violence offer'd to him : and- ſoon af- 
ter, the whole Senate, with the ſeveral Magiſtrates, came forth to ſurrender their City. 
From thence the Navy was carried over to #bydus ; where when, after-ſeveral Conferences 
paſt to try their diſpoſition, the Inhabitants gave no peaceable Anſwer, the Romans made 
themſelves ready for the attack. © =p 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in Helleſpont, Polyxenidas, the Kings Admiral (who. 
was a baniſh'd Rhodian) having heard, that the Fleet of his Country was gone from home, 
and that Pauſiſtratus, their Admiral, had ſaid ſome things with pride and contempt concern- 
ing him in publick; conceiving a great indignation againſt him, thought of nothing elfe ei- 
ther day or night, than how he might by aftions confute his huffing words. 1n order 
whereunto he ſent a Man that he well knew, to tell him, not. only that he would do Pauſi- 
ſtratus, as well as his Country (if he might ) great ſervice : but alſo, that it was poſſible for him 
to be reſtored by Pauſiltratus to bis Country. Whereupon though Parſitratus wondering ask'd, 
how that could be, yet he promiſed the perſon that propoſed it,either to do the thing for their 
common benefit, or to conceal it. With that the Meſſenger told him , chat Polyxenidas 
would betray all the- Kings Navy, or moſt part of it, to him. And that he deſired no other re- 
ward for ſo great a ſervice, than to return ito his Country. , The greatneſs of the thing cauſed 
him neither to credit nor deſpiſe what the man ſaid.: ſo that he preſently went to Panormus 
in Samus, and there ſtaid to inquire into the thing propoſed; to him. Meſſengers came to 
and again ; but did not Pauſiſtratus believe it, before Polyxenidas wrote with his own hand, 
in-preſence of his Meſſenger, that he would do what he had promiſed; and ſent the Letter 
ſealed with his own Seal. Thereupon Pauyſiſtratus thought that the Traytor was ſworn, as 
it were, to him by that pledge ;. for he could not imagine, that a man, who lived under the King, 
would be ſuch a Fool, as to give a teſtimony under - his own hand againſt himſelf. By this means 
the method of the pretended treachery was contrived. Polyxenidas gave out, that he would 
omit all preparations whatever ;, that he would not have Rowers, nor Seamen enough for the Navy 
that he would, for a ſhow, take up ſome of the Ships under a pretence to refit them, and ſend'athers 
ento the Neighbouring Ports, but would keep ſome few before the Port, of Epheſus,. where-witha# 
(sf occaſion were) toengage the Enemy, Now the ſame neglect that Panſitratns heard, Polyxe- 
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nidas would be guilty of in his Navy, he himſelf immediately ſhew'd : ſending part of his 
Ships to Halicarnaſſus to fetch proviſions, and part of them to the City of Samus, that he might 
be ready, whenever he received the ſignal of aCtion from the Traytor. Polyxenidas to increaſe 
his errour by a fair pretext, takes up ſome of the Ships, and mended the Docks, as though 
he reſolv'd to do ſo by thereſt: ſending for Rowers out of his Winter-Quarters, not to Ephe- 
ſus, but privately, to « Hagneſia, WEE 

[t happened that a Soldier belonging to eAntiochus, being come to Samus upon private . KI: 
buſineſs, was taken for a Spie and carrried to the Admiral at Panormus, To whom, de- | 
manding of him, What they did at Epheſus, he (whether for fear or out of diſaffeftion to 
his own Countrymen) told the whole truth of the matter ; that there was a Fleet ſtood 
ready in the Port z that all the Rowers were ſent to Magneſia near Sipylus ; that ſome very few 
Ships were taken up and the Docks cover'd ; and that the Naval Afﬀairs were never better 
managed. But Pauſtratus's mind, being prepoſleſs'd with errour and vain hopes, made 
him give no credit to this relation, So Polyxenidas, having got all things in ſufficient rea- 
dineſs, ſent in the Night time for his Rowers from © agneſia ;, and having brought down, 
with all ſpeed, thoſe Ships that he had taken up (when he had ſpent the Day not ſo much 
in neceſſary preparations as with a deſign not to have the Fleet to be ſeen at its ſetting out) 
he went out after Sun-ſet with ſeventy Men of War, and, though the Wind were againſt 
him, before Day got into the Port of Pyge/a. Where when he had reſted all Day, for the 
ſame reaſon as before, he in the Night put over to the neareſt part of Samus. From whence 
when he had ordered Acander an Arch-pirate to go with five Men of War to Palinurns, 
and thence to carry the Soldiers, the neareſt way he could , to Panormus rereward of the 
Enemy, he himſelf in the mean time, dividing the Fleet (that he might make ſure of the 
entrance into the Port on both ſides) made toward the ſame-place. Payſiſtratus at firſt, 
beiog a little diſturb'd at ſuch a ſurpriſe, but ſoon after, like an old Soldier, recovering his 
Courage, thought the Enemy might be better kept off by Land than by Sea, and therefore led his 
Men in two Bodies to thoſe Promontories, that, with two horns (as it were) running into 
the Sea, make the Port, ſuppoſing that from thence he ſhould with his darting Weapons - 
eaſily remove the Foe, But Nicander, who was ſent by Land, having ſpoiled their pro- 
jet, he immediately altered his reſolution, and bad them all get on board the Ships. With 
that both the Soldiers and Seamen too were in a great conſternation, and fled, as it were, - 
into theic Ships, when they ſaw themſelves circumvented both by Land and Sea too, Pax- 
ſera: us thinking it the only means to fave himſelf, it he could make way through the Ports 
mouth, and break out into the main Sea, after he ſaw that his Men were all on board; bad 
the reſt follow, whilſt he, in the head of them, rowing briskly on, bore up toward the en. 
trance of the Port. When his Ship was now juſt going out at the Ports mouth, Polyxenidas 
ſet him with three five-bank'd Gallys, by whoſe beaks he was ſplit and ſunk, his Men being 
kill'd with Weapons that were thrown upon them, among whom Paxſi/tratus alſo, whilſt he 
fought with great briskneſs, was ſlain. For the reſt of the Ships, ſome were taken before, 
ſome of them in the Port, and othec ſome by Nicander, as they were putting off from the 
Shore. Only five Rhodian Ships, with two {oars, eſcaped, making their way for fear of 
the blazing flames through the midſt of the Fleet. For the Ships carryed before them, up- 
on two long Poles that ſtuck out from their Prowes, in Iron Pans, a great deal of Fire. The 
Erythrzan Gallies of three banks, having met the Rhodian Ships, whom they came to aſ- 
ſiſt, not far from Samus, turn'd their courle into Helleſpont to the Romans. About the 
ſame time Selexcxs took Phocea by the treachery of the Sentinels, who open'd one of the 
Gates to him ; ſo that Cyme, and other Cities upon the ſame Coaſt, revolted to him for 
fear. 

Whilſt theſe things paſt in -olis, Abydus, having for ſeveral Days held out the Siege KIT. 
(the Kings Men defending the Walls thereof ) now that they were all tired, and by the 
permiſſion too of Philotas, who was Governour of the Garriſon, their Magiſtrates treated 
with Lsvixs concerning terms of ſurrendering their City. Now that matter was the longer 
in agitation, for that they could not agree, whether the Kings Men ſhould march out with 
or without their Arms; ſo that, whilſt they were diſcourſing of it, news came of the defeat 
of the Rhodians, and made them quit the debate. For Livixs, fearing leſt Polyxenidas, proud 
of his ſucceſs in ſo great an action, ſhould ſurpriſe the Navy that was at Caze, ſtrait left the 
Siege of eAbydus and gnarding of Helleſpont, to lance thoſe Ships that were taken up into the 
Docks at Cane. Emnmenes alſo came to Elea, whilſt Livius with all his Fleet, to which he 
had joyned two itylenearn three-bank'd Gallies, failed toward Phocea, Which, when he 
heard was holden by a ſtrong Garriſon belonging tothe King, and that Seleucus's Camp was 
not far off, having ravaged the Sea Coaſt, and put the booty, conſiſting chiefly of Men, as 
faſt as he coald on board the Ships, ſtaid only fo long, till Eumenes with his Fleet overtook 
him, and then ſailed for Samus, The Rhodians, as ſoon as they heard of the defeat [of 
their Countrymen?] were at firſt both affrighted, and very much grieved. For, beſides the 
loſs of Ships and Soldiers, they had lolt all the flower and ſtrength of their Youth, man | 
Noblemen having followed, among other things, the authority of Payſiſtratus, which wit \'I 
his own Country was deſervedly very great: But ſoon after, for that they were circum- | 
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vented by fraud, and that eſpecially by a Citizen of their own, their grief turned into fury, 
Wherefore they immediately ſent forth ten Ships, and, in a few days after, ten more, un- 
der the command of Eudamys, whom, though he were not equal to Payſiftratus for his o- 
ther Warlike Virtues, they believ'd would be as much more cautious as he had leſs Skill 
and Courage. The Romans and King Eumenes went with their Fleet firſt to Erythra, where 
having tarried one Night, the next Day they got to Corycum a Promontory near T eros ; 
from whence, being willing to croſs over to the neareſt Port of Samus, they ſtaid not for 
the Suns riſing, by which the Mariners might have obſerved the ſtate of the Heavens, but 
put themſelves upon the hazard of a tempeit. For in the midway, the Wind ſtanding full 
North, they were toſt in a ſtorm. bo 

Polyxenidas ſuppoſing that the Enemy would go to Sams, to join the Rhodzan Fleet, ſet 
out from Epheſus, and touch'd firſt at 3yonneſus : from whence he went over to an Iſland 
called eacris, that there he might have an opportunity to ſet upon any ſtragling Ships (if 
any ſuch there were) as the Navy went by, or upon their Reer at leaſt, When he ſaw their 
Navy was diſpers'd by the ſtorm, he at fir{t thought that a good occaſion to attack them, 
bur a little afcer (the Wind riſing, and rowling ſtill much greater Waves upon them) ſeeing 
he could not com? at them, he went over to the Iſland of «A&thalia ;, that he might, next 
day, mcet the Ships that were going to Samzs, A ſmall party of the Romans came, as ſoon 
as it was dark, into the Port of Sams, then empty ; and the reſt of their Fleet having been 
coſt on the Ocean all night, put into the ſame Port. There, having intelligence from the 
Country People, that the Enemies Fleet lay at Ethalia, they neld a Council to adviſe, Whether 
they ſhould engage them preſently, or ſtay for the Rhodian Fleet. Thereupon deferring the buſt- 
nels (for ſo it was reſolv'd) they put over to (orycum, from whence they came. Polyxens. 
dasalio, having ſtaid to no purpoſe z return*d to Epheſus. Then the Roman Ships, when the 
Sea was free from Enemies, went over to Samrs, whither the Rhodian Fleet, aftcr a few 
dayes, likewiſe came. For which that it might appear they waited, they failed immedi- 
ately for Fpheſjzs, either to have an Engagement, or thar, if the Enemy declined fighting 
(which was a thing of great importance jn reſpect to the apprehenſions of the ſeveral Cities) 
they might force from them a confeſſion of their fear. So they ſtood, with their Ships ſet all 
a Breaſt in Battalia, fronting the Ports month. But ſeeing that no body came ta oppoſe 
them, they divided the Navy, and, part of them, rode at Anchor in the entrance of the 
Port, whilſt the reſt put their men a ſhore : Upon them, as they were carrying a vaſt booty 
out of the Country (which they had plunder'd far and near) Andronicus a e Hacedonian,who 
was ingariſon'd at Epbeſus, made a ſally out juſt when they came up to the Walls, and ha- 
ving taken great part of their booty away, forced them to fly back to their Ships. The 
next, having laid an Ambuſcade about half way, the Romans, to draw the Xacedonian out 
out of his Walls, march'd up in a body to the City. But that very ſuſpicion having deterd 
the [Epheſians] from coming out, they return'd from thence to their Ships : and ſince the 
Enemy declined fighting both by Sea and Land, the Fleet went back to Samus, from whence 
it came. Thence the Prztor ſent two three-bank'd Gallies belonging to the Allies out of 
Iraly, and two Rhodians of the ſame built, with Epicrates for their Admiral, to defend the 
{treight of Cephalenia; which Hybriſtas of Lacedemon, and the Cephalenian Youth then infeſted 
= Piracy, inſfomuch that the Sea was now unpaſsable to Ships that had any buſin$ſs to or 

rom /taly. 

At —_ Epicrates met L. e/Emilins Regillus, who ſucceeded to the Command of the Navy; 
and hearing of the Rhodians miſadventure (ſince he himſelf had no more thantwo five-bank*d 
Gallies) took Epicrates and his four Ships along with him into Aſa, But the open-deckt 
Ships of the Athenians too follow'd after. He went over through the eAgear Sea. Trmiſs- 
crates of Rhodes came thither too at midnight with two four-bank*d Gallies from Samus; and 
being brought to «Emilins, ſaid, he was ſent as a guard; for that the Kings Ships infeſted the 
Merchant-men upon that Coaft by their frequent excurſions from Helleſpont and Abydus. As 
eAmilius went over from Chius to Samus, two Rhodian four bank*d Gallies, that were ſent 
by Livins, and King Exmenes, with two five-bank'd Gallics, met him, When he came to 
Samus, having receiv'd the Flect from Lives, and done Sacrifice (as is uſual in ſuch caſes ) 
according to order, he calPd a Council: in which C. Z:vixs (for he was firſt ask'd his opi- 
nion) ſaid, That no man could grve more faithful advice than he, who perſwaded another to that, 
which, if he were in the ſame ſtation, he himſelf would do. That he had an intention to go with 
the whole Fleet to Epheſus, and take along with him certain e Merchant-Ships laden with a great 
quantity of Balaft, which he would have ſunk.in the Ports mouth, And that to make ſuch a Block 
ade there was ſo much the more eaſy, becauſe the entrance into that Port was,like a River , long and 
#arrow, and ſhallow. That by ſo doing he ſhould have deprived the Foe of the uſe of the Sea, and 
have made their Fleet of no value to them. 

But his opinion pleaſed never a man of them. Whereupon King Exmenes demanded of 
him; What he would bave done after he had drown'd his Ships, and ſo ſtopt np the paſſage? Whe- 
ther with his Fleet, then free, he would have gone away to aſſiſt his Allies, and terrified the Enemy ? 
or would notwithſtanding wh his whole Navy have kept about the Port ? for whether hy went 


away, who doubted but the Enemy might have drawn up the ſunk, Balaſt, and with leſs tronble have 
open'd, 
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open'd, than he had ſtopt up the Port ? or if they muſt ſtill ſtay there, what ſignified their ſhutting 
up the Port ? But on the contrary, the Enemy would be at quiet all the Summer, m a ſafe Harbour, 
amidſt all the enjoyments of a rich City, to which Aſia ſupply'd all kind of neceſſaries;, and the Ro- 
mans #2 the wide Sea, expoſed to V/aves and Iempeſis, would be upon continual duty, and lack, all 
forts of proviſions ;, themſelves more tied and obſtrufted for doing what they bad to do, than they 
could hinder the Enemy. Enudamus, Admiral of the Rhodiar Fleet, ſhew'd, that that opinion 
diſpleaſed him more than he declared his own. Epicrates the Rhodian was of opinion, thar, 
letting Epheſus for rhe preſent alone, they ought to ſend part of the Ships into Lyciaz and to make 
Patara, the chief City of that Country, their Ally : for that would be of good conſequence upon two 
accounts : Not only, that the Rhodians, when the Nations oppoſite to their Iſland were at quiet, might 
with all their Forces mind nothing elſe but the War againſt Antiochus z but that the Navy, which 
was then a raiſing in Lycia, might be intercepted from joining Polyxenidas. This opinion took 
molt, though they agreed that Regillus ſhould advance with the whole Fleet to the Port of 

Epheſus, to put the Enemy 11 a fright. | 
C. Livins with two Roman Gallies of five banks, four Rhodian Gallies of four banks, 
and two open Smyrnean Ships was ſent into Lycza, being ordered firſt to go to Rhodes and 
co communicate all Counſels with them. The Cities, that he paſſed by, AMilerus, Myndus, 
Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus , and Cons, did what he commanded with all diligence. Whea he 
came to Rhodes he told them what he was fent about, and at the ſame time adviſed with 
them, They all approv'd of what he ſaid, and therefore he, taking along with him three 
four bank'd Gallies beſides the Fleet which he already had, failed to Patara. At firſt a 
proſperous Gale carryed them to the very City, and they hoped by a ſudden terror to make 
ſome diſturbance ; but afterward, when the Wind was turn'd, and the Sea began to boil 
intoa ſtorm, they with much ado indeed made the Land ; but neither was there any ſtation 
about the City ſecure, nor could they Iye in the Sea before the Enemies Ports, it was ſo 
rough, and the Night ſo near at hand. When they were paſt the Walls, they went to the 
Port of Phenic«s which lyes from thence about two Thouſand Paces, and ſecures Ships from 
the force of the Sea, But there were high Rocks alſo above it, which the Townſmen (ta- 
king the Kings Soldiers, whom they had in Garriſon there along with them) got poſſeflion 
of. Againſt whom Lrvivs (though the Places thereabout were ſteep ahd hard to get 
out of) ſent the Iſſzan Auxiliaries, and the nimbleſt of the Smyrnzan Youth. They, whilſt 
with Darts at firſt, and light Excurſions (having but a few to deal with) rather. pro- 
voked than engaged the Foe, endur'd the conflict. But when there came more flocking 
fcom the City, ſo that all the multitude was now in view, Livius began to fear, Le## the 
Auxiliaries might be circumvented, and that the Ships alſo might be in danger from the Land : 
Wherefore he drew forth to the Battel, not only his Soldiers, but Seamen too (a company 
of mere Tarpawlins) with what Arms each of them could get. Then likewiſe the Fight 
was doubtful ; nor were ſeveral Soldiers only, but £Z. Apuſt:us too ſlain in that tumultuary 
Battel. Yet at laſt the Lycians being totally routed, were forced back into their City, and 
the Romans with ſome lots of blood returned to their Ships. From thence going into the 
Telmeſſian Bay, which with one ſide borders upon Caria, and with the other upon Lycia 
(and laying aſide all hopes of any further attempt upon Patara) the Rhodtans were ſent home, 
Livius, paſſing by £44, went over into Greece, that, when he had waited upon the Scipzoes 

who were then about Theſſaly) he might go into /taly, 

e/Emilius (when he knew that all things were omitted in Lycia, and that Livius was gone 
into /raly) who, having himſelf been repulſed from Epheſus by a Tempeſt, had return'd 
to Samus without effefting what he went about, thought it a diſhonourable thing that Pa- 
tara ſhould be fo vainly attempted, and therefore reſolved to go thither with his whole 
Fleet, and attack the City with all the force he had. So paſſing by 2letxs and the ether 
Coalts belonging to their Allies, they went a Shore in the Bay of Bargylle at Faſſus, That 
City was in the hands of a Garriſon belonging to the King ; woes the Romans in an 
hoſtile manner ravaged the Country all about. Then, having ſent certain Perfons, by con- 
ferences with the Nobility and Magiſtrates to try their Inclinations (they having return'd 
him anſwer, That there was nothing within their power ) he march'd up to attack the City, 
Now there were fome baniſh*d Faſſeſes among the Romans, who were very urgent, many of 
them, with the Rhodians, Not to ſuffer a City, that were bath their Neighbour and Relation, to 
periſh, though it had done no harm. That there was no reaſon for their baniſhment but their Fork 
lity to the Romans. That theſe who remained in the City were kept there by the ſame ſorce of the 
Kings Soldiers, whereby they themſelves were expelled. That the Jaſſeſes were all of one mind, 
and would willingly be freed from being the Kings ſlaves. The Rhoaians moved at their re- 
queſts, and taking King Eumenes alſo along with them, by telling how nearly related they 
were to them, and pittying the caſe of the City, that was-in poſſeſſion of the Rings Gar- 
Tiſon, prevailed to have the Siege raiſed. Then going from thence (for all the other parts 
thereabout were at Peace with them) and paſſing along the Coaſt of Aſia, they arriv'd at 
Loryma, a Part over againſt Rhodes. © There in the Principia [A part of the Camp, where 
the ſecand Diviſion of their Army (call'd Principes) lay] arole at firſt a ſecret diſcourſe a- 
mong the Tribynes of the Soldiers, we ,opiatng to the Ears of e/Aimilins OS 
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That the Navy was brought from Epheſus, the proper ſeat of that War, that the Enemy, being lefe | 


free behind, might do what they pleas'd with ſo many Gities of their Allies that lay thereaboat, At 


that eAmilins was mightily concern'd, and having ſummon'd the Rhodrans to him, ask*d 
them, Whether all the whole Fleet could harbour at Patara ? To which they making anſwer, 
They could not, he had a good excuſe to lay aſide that deſign, and ſo return'd with his Ships 
to Samus. 

At the ſame time Seleucas Son to Antiochas, having kept his Army, all the Winter in 
eFotis (where he partly aſſiſted his Allies, and partly ravaged all thoſe that he could not 

ſwade into an alliance) reſolved to go over into the Confines of Ewmenes's Kingdom, 

whilſt he, far from home, was with the Romans and the Rhodrans, haraſſing the Sea Coaſts of 
Lyciz. Firſt therefore he came in hoſtile manner to Ela, but ſoon after, omitting to be. 
ſiege that City, he plundered the Country, and march'd to attack Pergamus the Fortreſs 
and Metropolis of that Kingdom, Attalus, at firſt, having planted Guards before the City, 
by excurſions of his Horſe and Light-armour , rather provok'd than fſuſtain'd the Enemy. 
At laſt, having tried by light Skirmiſhes that he was no wayes equal to the Foe, he retired 
into the Walls, and then the City began to be beſteged. About the ſame time, Arntiochys 
alſo going from Apamea, Encamped firſt at Sardgs, and then not far from Selencus's Camp, 
at the Head of the River Caycss, with a great Army, mixt of ſeveral Nations. But there 
was moſt terrour in the four thouſand Gauls, that fought for pay; whom, with a few others 
among them, he ſent to ravage all the Pergamene Territories, Which being told at Samus, 
firſt £umenes,call'd thence by a Domeſtick War, with his Fleet went to El/ea; from whence, 
having with him a party of nimble Horſe and Foot, under whoſe proteCtion he was fafe, he 
arrived at Pergamns, betore the Enemy perceiv*d or were any way concern'd for his coming. 
There then began again light Skirmiſhes by way of Sally, Exmenes being loth to venture all 
upon the hazard of one Battle, Some few dayes after the Roman and the Rhodzan Fleet, to 
aſſiſt the King, came from Samrs to Elzs. Of whom when Artzochus heard, that they had 
landed their Forces at E'ea, and that ſo many Fleets were met together in one Port; and 
likewiſe had intelligence a little before, that the Conſul with his Army was then in Macedonia, 
preparing all things neceſſary for his paſſing the Helleſpont, thought the time was come for him 
to talk of Peace, before he were hard preſt both by Sea and' Land too, and therefore En- 
camp'd upon a cettain Bank againſt E/za, Where having left all his Foot Forces, he march*d 
down with his Horſe (which were in number ſix: thouſand) "into the Fields under the very 
Walls of E£lza; and ſent an Herald to e/£mslins [to tell him? that he would rrear of 
Pence. © | 

eAmilus, having ſent for £umenes from Pergamusr, and fornmon'd in the Rhoasans, held a 
Conneil. The Rhomars faid, they did not ſcorn a Peace : but Enmenes ſaid, it was neither ho- 
nourable at that timt to talk, of Peace, nor could there be any iſſne of it. For, ſaid he, how ſhall we, 
now that we are ſhut up in our Walls, and beſieged (as it were) either honourably accept of conds- 
trons of Peace ? or who will take that Peace to be valid, which we ſhall make withont a Conſul, with- 
out the authority of the Senate, or conſent of the Roman People ? For I deſire to know of you; when 
you bave made a Peace, will you return immediately into ltaly or no ? Will you take the Navy and 
the Army along with you ? or Fay till you know the Conſuls pleaſure in the caſe * What the Senates 
wills, and what the people ſay ? It remains therefore, that you ſtay in Aſia, and that their For- 
ces, being led back again into their Winter Quarters (omitting the War) exhauſt their «Allies with 
ſupplies of proviſten for them : and after that (if they who are in Authority ſhall think, fit ) that we 
renew the War, which we may (if we remit nothing of the preſent manage of affairs) before Winer, 
with the help of the Gods, have finiſh'd. This opinion prevailed, and they fent Anriochus word 
back,” that before the Conſuls Arrival they could not treat of Peace. Antiochns having in vain 
attempted [to'pain] a Peace, ravaged, firſt, the Elzear, and then the Pergamene Territo- 
ries, and then leaving there his Son Selexcus, march'd (plundering all the way) toward 
Adramyttenm, through a rich Country, which they call the Plain of Thebes, and was celebra- 
ted by. Homer's Pery.'' Nor did the Kings Souldiers get more booty in any other place of 4x. 
e/Bmnlins alſo and Enmenes came to the ſame City of Adramyttenm,to be a guard to it, though 
they-went round about by Sea. | _ 

It happen'd, that at the fame time a thouſand Foot and a hundred Horſe, commanded 
by Diophanes, came to Elza out of eAchaia. For whom when they were landed, Artalus 
ſent certain perſons to meet, and conduct them in the night to Pergamus. They were all 
old 'Souldiers, well skilPd in military affairs, and their Captain himſelf Scholar to Philepe- 
men, the beſt General of all the Greeks at that time. They took two dayes'to reſt them- 
ſelves and their Horſes, and to view the Enemies Poſts, where and when they might beſt 
make their approaches or retreat. The Kings men came up near to the 'Foot of the Hil}, 
on -which the City Ntands : ſo that they had liberty to plunder behind them, fince no body 
ſally!d ont (not ſo, much as to the places where their own men ſtood) who could:throw a Dart 
to any conſiderable diſtance. But when they were bnce, for fear, forced-into'their Walls, 
the Kings men began firſt to contemn and then to negleC&t-them. For great part of \them 
had-not their Horſes either fadled or bridled : beſides that, leaving fome- few iſtanding'to 


their Arms in Rank and File, the reſt got away and ſtragled-all over the-Fields ; _ of 
* CNeEm 
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them playing at ſeveral ſorts of youthful Games, ſome eating in the ſhade, and others lying 
down afleep. Which when Dophanes from the high City of Pergamus beheld, he comman- 
ded his men to take up their Arms.and ſtand ready at the Gate, whilſt he himſelf went to 
Attalus avd told him, he had a deſign to attempt the Enemies Poſt, Attalus was very unwil- 
ling to let him, as ſeeing that he muſt fight with a hundred Horſe againſt three hundred, 
and a thouſand with four thouſand : [but yet being over-perſwaded he conſented ; ſo Dio- 
phanes] going out at the Gate fate down not far from the Enemies Camp, and waited for 
an occaſion, Thoſe that were at Pergamus thought it rather madneſs in him than courage ; 
and rhe Enemies too who for ſome little time turn'd toward them, when they ſaw they were 
not at all concern'd, neither did they themſelves alter any thing of their former negligence, 
but more than that ſlighted the fewneſs of them. Diophares for ſome time kept his men 
quiet, as though he had brought them out to ſee a ſhow only : but when he ſaw the Enemy 
8one out of their Ranks, commanded the Foot to make what haſt they could after him, he 
himſelf in the head of the Horſe, with his own Troop, as hard as he could drive (whilſt 
all the Horſe and Foot together ſet up a mighty ſhout) of a ſudden invaded the Enemies ſta- 
tion. Nor only the men, but the Horſes too were frighted, and having broken their Bridles 
cauſed a diſtrattion and a tumult among their own men. Some few Horſes ſtood undaun- 
ted, whom they could not eaſily either Saddle, or Bridle, or Mount : ſo that the Acheans 
occaſion'd a greater conſternation than by the number of their Horſemen [one would have 
thought they ſhould have done.J] But the Foot coming regularly and prepared, ſet upon the 
Enemy, whilſt they were ſcatter'd about through negligence, and almoſt balf a fleep; by 
which means they were kilPd and put to flight all over the Plains. D:ophanes having follow*d 
them as far as it was ſafe for him, to the great honour of the Achear Nation (for not only 
Men but Women alſo ſaw him from the Walls of Pergamns) return'd into the Gariſon of 
the City. 

The next Day the Rings Men, being more compoſed and regular, encamped five Hun- 
dred Paces farther from the City 3 and the Acheans about the ſame time came forth into the 
ſame place. For many hours they watched on both ſides very intently, as though they had 
every moment expected the attack ; but when, not long before Sun-ſet, it was time to go 
back into their Camp, the Kings Men, putting all their Enſigns together, began to march 
in a Body more fit for a journey than a fight. Dzopbares lay ſtill whilſt they were in ſight, 
and then ran in upon their Reer with the ſame force as he had done the Day before ; where- 
by he again put them into ſuch a fright and a tumult, that, though thei backs were cut, 
no one of them made the leaſt reſiſtance ; but all in an hurry, and ſcarce able to keep their 
ranks, they were forced back into their Camp. - This audacity of the efcheans made Se- 
leucus remove his Camp out of the Territogies of. Pergamms, Antiochus, when he heard that 
the Romans and Eumenes were come to defend Adramyttewn, meddled not with that City, 
though he plundered the Country about it. Then he took Perea a Colony of the Xfirylenians. 
Cotton and Corylenus, Aphrodiſias and Crene were taken upon the firſt attempt. From thence 
he return'd through Thyatira to Sardess, whillt Seleucus continuing upon the Sea+-Coaſt, was 
a terrour to ſome and a guard to others. The Roman Fleet with Eumeres and the Rhodians 
returned firſt to Mrtylene, and then back from whenee it came, to Elzs.. From thence go- 
ing to Phocea, they arrived at an Iſland which they call Bachins, hard by Phocea; where 
when they had hoſtilely rifled all the Temples, which before they had not meddled with, 
and violated the Images. in them (and indeed the Iſland was curiouſly adorn'd) they went 
to the very City it ſelf, Which after they had divided among them, and, having fo at- 
tack'd it, ſaw that without Works, Arms aad Ladders it could got. be taken, ſince a Gar- 
riſon ſent by Antiochus of three Thouſand Men was now in it ;. they preſently laid afide the 
thoughts of a Siege, and the Navy went back .to the Iſland, having done nothing elſe but 
Plundered the Country about the City. . 

From thence it was reſolved, That Eumenes ſhould be ſent home, and prepare for the Conſul 
and bis Army what was neceſſary for their paſſage over the Helleſpont ; that the Roman and Rhodi- 
an Fleet ſhould return to Samus, and there tarry in a readineſs left Polyxenidas ſhould move from 
Epheſus. The King accordingly return'd to Elea, the 'Romars and the Rhodzans to Samus ; 
where 4. eAmilius, the Pretors Brother, dyed. The Rhodsans, having celebrated. his 
Funeral, went to Rhodes, to be there in a readineſs againſt a Fleet which there was a re- 
port was coming out of Syria, with thirteen Ships of their own, one Coax Gally of five 
banks, and another Gnidiav.. Two Days before Eudamus came with the Navy from Sams, 
the thirteen Ships from Rhodes being ſent along with Pamphilidas their Admiral againſt the 
Syrian Fleet, taking to their aſſiſtance four Ships that were as a guard to (ara, raiſed the 
Siege from before Dedala and ſome other ſmall Caſtles, which the Kings Men were attempt- 
ing to take. . By this time it was reſolved, that Eudamus ſhould ſer out with all ſpeed, to 
whoſe Navy, that he then had, were likewiſe added fix open Ships. Accordingly he ſetting 
forth as falt as he could, overtook thoſe that went before him at the port of Adegsſte ; from 
whence, when they came in one Body to Phaſelss, they thought beſt there to wait for 'the 


emy. ._ | | : 
Phaſelit is in the Confines of Lycia and Pamphylia, ſtanding a good way into the Sea, and 
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is the firſt Land that they can ſee, who came from Cslicia to Rhodes, beſides, that it gives you a 
ſight of Ships a great way off; and was therefore choſen, as a fit place to meet the Enemy 
in. But (what they did not foreſee) through the unhealthfulneſs of the place, the time of 
the year (for it was now the middle of Summer) and, more than thar, a ſtrange ſmell, di- 
ſtempers began to be very rife, eſpecially among the Seamen. For fear of which contagion 
going away, they, when they were paſt the Pamphylian Bay, and had arrived at the River 

medon, heard from the Aſpendians, that the Enemy was then at Sida. The Kings men 
had ſailed ſo much the ſlower, by reaſon that the Ereſie [Trade-winds, that blow at cer- 
tain times of the Year] were againſt them, blowing at that time (as they conſtantly do) from 
Weſt. Of the Rbodien: there were thirty two four-bank'd Gallies, and four three-bank'd. 
The Kings Navy conſiſted of thirty ſeven great Ships, among which there were three ſeycn 
bank'd, and four ſix-bank'd Gallies. Belides theſe there were ten three-bank*d Gallies, and 
the others knew from a certain Watch-Tower, that the Enemy were near at hand. Both the 
Fleets, the next day, as ſoon as it was light (as though they had been that day to fight) 
put out of their Port : and when the Rhoaians were palt the promontory [ or Cape] which 
from $344 runs out into the Sea, they were preſently within the Enemies Ken, whom they 
themſelves alſo ſaw. The Kings left Wing, which lay to the Seaward, was commanded by 
Arnibal, and the right by one of the Kings great Favourites, called Apollonins. And now 
they had drawn their Ships all up one by another in a ſtreight line. The Rhodians came in 
a long Train: of which the firit was Exdamus, the Admiral: Charichtus brought up the 
Reer; and Pamphylidas commanded the main Body of the Fleet. Eudamus, when he ſaw 
the Enemy in Barralia and ready to engage, himſelf alſo put out ro Sea ; commanding 
thoſe that follow'd to keep their Ranks, and put themſelves in ſuch a poſture as directly to 
Front the Enemy. That order at firſt made ſome diſorder among them. For neither was 
he ſo far out at Sea, as that all the Ships to the Land-ward: had room to marſhal themſelves : 
beſides that he himſelf made ſo much haſt, that with only five Ships he met Annibal.. The 
reſt, becauſe they were commanded to place themſelves Frontwile, did not follow up. The 
Reer to the Landward had no room left ; ſo that whilſt they were in an hurry among them- 
ſelves, the right Wing was gow engaged with Annbal. 

But in a moment of time, the ſtrengrh of their Ships, and their experience in Sea affairs, 
remov'd all-terrour from the Rhodrars, For their Ships not only put out with great ſpeed 
into the main Sea, and each of them made room for thoſe that came [behind them? to 
the Landward; but likewiſe if any of their Beaks happen'd to meet with an Enemies Ship, 
they either. tore the prow of her, broke off her Oars, or running freely into their Ranks 
ſtruck againſt the Poop. That which moſt daunted them, was, that a feven-bank*d Gally 
of the Kings was ſunk by a far leſs Ship of the Rhodians at one thump. Wherefore now the 
Enemies right Wing was very much inclined to run away. Avrnibal with his multitude of 
Ships preſt hardeſt upon £Endamusr (who far excelled all the reſt and was) out at Sea : nor 


- had he failed to circumvent him, had not the fignal (whereby it was their cuſtom to call a 


diſperſed Fleet into one Body) been given from the Admirals Ship, and all the Ships, that 
in the right Wing | had been Victorious, come preſently into their afſiſtance. Thereupon 
both Annibal and all the Ships that were with him, ran away; nor could the Rhodians (their 


Rowers being great part of them ſick, and therefore the ſooner tired) purſue them. As they 


were refreſhing themſelves with. Victuals in the Sea, where they halted, Eudamus ſeeing the 
Enemy tow ſeveral lame and diſabled Ships along with open-deck*d Veſſels [tied to them 


with Cables] and ſomewhat:above twenty ſailing away entire, commanded filence, and 
from the Turret [.the. Quarter Deck } of the Admirals Ships, Ariſe, ſaid he, [to his men] 


XXV. 


and ſee a brave ſught. With that they all aroſe, and viewing the diſtraftion and flight of 
the Enemy, cry'd out all with one Voice, Let's follow them. Endamus's own Ship was bat- 
ter*d very much ; but he order'd Pamphilidus and Chariclitus to purſue them, as far as they 
thought.it ſafe. They accordingly for ſome time follow'd them ; but when Anibal came 
near the Land, fearing, leſt they might be Wind bound upon the Enemies Coaſt, they re- 
turn'd to Eudamus, dragging the'ſeven-bank*d Gally, which at the firſt onſet was diſabled, 
with much ado to Phaſel;s. Then.they went back to R hoes, not ſo glad of their Vittory, 
as accuſing one another, for that, when they mipht have done #t, they had not ſunk or taken all 
the Enemies Fleet. eAnmbal, being diſabled in one unfortunate Battle, durſt not even then . 
go by Lycia, when he deſired as foon as poſlible to join the Kings old Fleet. And indeed, 
to hinder him from ſo doing, the Rhodians ſent Charichtus with twenty beak*d Ships to Pa- 
tara, and the Port of e Yegeſte; commanding Eudamus, with ſeven of the- biggeſt Ships, 
out of that Fleet, which he was Admiral of, to return to the Romans at Samus : to perſwade 
the Romans, by all the reaſon'and authority he had, to attack Patara. W's * 

The news of that Victory firſt, and then the arrival of the Rhodians cauſed great joy a- 
mong the Romans. Now it was manifeſt, that it the Rhodians were but .once.freed from 
the fear of Patara, they would be at leiſure to make all the Seas of that Country ſecure, 
But Artiochus being gone from Sardis, Jeſt the maritime. Cities ſhould be ſurpriz'd, . they 
order'd their men not to ſtir from their charge of Jonia and e/£olis,” They fent Pamphilidas 


with four cloſe. deckt. Ships [Men of WarJ to the Fleet that lay about Patara. . Aniochus 
& not 
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not only muſter'd up all the Forces of the Cities round about him, bur alſo ſent Embaſſa- 
dours and Letters to Pruſias King of Bithynia, wherein he inveigtd againſt the Romans com- 
ing over Into Aſia; ſaying, That they came to deſtroy all Kingdoms in general, that there might 
be no Empire #n the whole World but that of the Romans only, That Philip and Nabis were con- 
guer'd, and he was the third | King) they aimed at: and that , as every man ſtood next to him 
who was laſt undone, they wou'd run, like 4 continu'd conflagration through all [NN ations. That 
from him, they would make their next ſtep into Bithynia, now that Eumenes was become their vas = 
luntary ſlave. Though Pruſias was moved with this Meſſage, yet a Letter which was ſent 
from the Conſul Scypro (or rather from his Brother Africanus) clear'd him of that ſuſpicion. 
For he (beſides the perpetual uſage of the Roman People, of advancing the majeſty of ſuch 
Kings as were their Allies with all the honour they could) himſelf, by domeſtick inſtances 
perſwaded Pruſias to court their Alliance, telling him ; That they left ſome petit Kings in Spain, 
(after they had receiv'd them into their proteition) abſolute e Monarchs : That they placed Maſi- 
nitla not only in his Fathers Throne, but aijo reſtored him to the Kingdom of Syphax from whence 
he had been expelled; and that he was not only by far the moſt opulent King in Africa, but equal, 
either in majeſty or ſtrength, to any e Monarch of the whole World, That Philip and Nabis, 
though they were conquer'd by T. Quintius, | were yet leſt in their Kingdoms : and that Philip 
alſo had, the year before, not only his Tribute remitted, but his Son alſo, who was an Hoſtage, re- 
ſtored to him, beſides that, by permiſſion of the Roman Generals, he regain'd ſome Cities out of 
Macedonia, And that Nabis roo had been ujed with the ſame reſpett, had nat his own fury firſt, 
and then the tolians fraud undone him, But the Kings mind was moſt confirm'd, after that 
C. Livias, who, when Pretor, had formerly commanded the Fleet, came to him in the 
quality of an Embaſladour from Rome ; and told him, not only how much more certain the hopes 
ef Vittory was to the Romans than to Antiochus, but alſo that their Friendſhip would be more ſa- 
cred and inviolable. | : 

Antiochas, deſpairing of Pruſias's Alliance, went from Sardess to ſee the Navy at Epheſus, KXV4; 
which for ſome months had been all fitted up and ready: rather, becauſe he ſaw, that the * 
Roman Army and the two Scipio's, who commanded it, could not be oppoſed by his Land 

| Forces, than that he had either ever before had any ſucceſs at Sea, or had any great and cer- 
tain aſſurance of it then. But yet he had ſome good hopes at preſent z for that he had 
heard, not only that great part of the Rhodian Navy was now about Patara, but alſo, that 
King Eumenes was gone with all his Ships into the Helleſpont to meet the Conſul. He like- 
wiſe receiv'd ſome encouragement from the Rhodiar Fleets being diſabled, by a treacher- 
ous contrivance at Samus, 1n confidence of theſe things, he, having ſent Polyxenidas with 
the Fleet to try by all means the fortune of a fight, himſelf led his Forces to Notinm (which 
isa Town belonging to Colophon, and ſtands from old Colophon abont two thouſand paces) 
and would have had the City it ſelf in his own hands; as being ſo near to Epheſus, that he 
could do nothing either by Sea, or Land, but the Colophonians would ſee, and immediately 
tell the Romans of ; who, he did not doubt, but, when they heard of the Siege, would come 
with their Fleet from Samus to aſliſt that City which was allied to them ; and that that 
would be a good opportunity for Polyxenidas to do his buſineſs. Wherefore beginning with 
works to attack the City, and having made Retrenchments equally in two places down to 
the Sea, he on both ſides planted Galleries, and a Mound cloſe to the Wall, and under Tor- 
toiſes [Engines of wood in that form] brought his battering Rams thither alſo. At which 
the {olophonians being frighted, ſent Agents to L. e/Emilins at Samus, to wplore the aſſiftance 
of the Prator, and the Roman People. </Emilins was not only offended at their long ſtay in 
Samus, asexpetting nothing leſs, than that Polyxenidas, whom he had twice in vain provo- 
ked, ſhould now be in a polture to give him Battle ; but he alſo thought it a diſhonourable 
thing, that Ermenes's Fleet ſhould afliſt the Conſul in putting his Legions over into Aſia; and 
that he ſhould be obliged to aid {olophon, which was now beſieged, he could not tell how 
long. Eudamis the Rhodian, who had kept him at Samus, when he defired to go into Hel- 
leſpont, and all the reſt were urgent with him and ſaid ; how much better it was either to free his 
Allies from a Siege, or again to ſubdue that Fleet which he had once already conquer'd, and force 
the whole poſſeſſion of the Sea out of the Enemies hands, then, forſaking his Allies, and delivering 
vp all Aſia both by Sea and Land to Antiochus, to go into Helleſpont , where Eumenes's Fleet 
was ſufficient from his own Pot in the War. 

Then going from Samws to get Proviſions (for they had ſpent all the former) they reſolv'd xxy1iz, 
to croſs over to Chius, That was to the Romans as a Barn [or Storehouſe] and thither | 
all the Ships of burden, that were ſent out of Jtaly, directed their courſe. Wherefore going 
round from the City to the back part of the Iſland (which is northward, toward (ks and 
Erythre) as they were ready to paſs over, the Prztor by a Letter had Intelligence, that there 
was a great quantity of Corn come out of Italy to Chius: but that the Ships, which brought the 
Wine, were detain'd by ill weather : being likewiſe at the ſame time inform'd, that the Teians 
had very largely ſupply'd the Kings Navy with proviſions 3 and promiſed them five thouſand Veſſels 
full of Wine, Thereupon he preſently, in the midſt of his Voyage, turn'd his Fleet toward 
Teins ; reſolving either to have the proviſions which they had prepared for the Enemy, with 
their conſent, or to look upon them as Enemies, When they had turn'd their _—_ _ 
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dire&tly toward the Land, there appear'd unto them about fifteen Ships near e.3/yonneſus. 
Which Ships the Prztor ſuppoſed to be part of the Kings Navy, and therefore ſtrait purſu- 
ed them z but they were ſoon found to be Pyratical Barks and Fly-boats, who having ravaged 
all the Sea Coaſt of Chius, were coming back with all kinds of Booty, but when they ſaw 
the Fleet ran away. And indeed they outdid them in ſwiftneſs, their Veſſels being light 
and made for the purpoſe, beſides that they were nearer to the Shore, Wherefore before the 
Fleet came nigh them they got to 4yorneſus. From whence the Preztor thinking to force 
the Ships out of the Port, though unacquainted with the place, purſued them, Afyonneſus 
is a Promontory between Teixs and Samns, whereof the Hill it ſelf is made like a Mera [a 
Pillar ſet up in the Hippodrome or Circus where Chariots, &c.ran, for the Goal] going taper 
up from a large Baſis to a ſharp top; and from the Continent has a- way to it that is very 
narrow, being bounded to the Sea-ward with the Rocks that are eaten away by the Waves 
ſo that in ſome places the ſtones that hang over reach farther into the Sea than the Ships 
that are in the Harbour. About thoſe Rocks therefore the Ships (not daring to venture 
in, leſt they might chance to be under the ſtroke of the Pyrates ſtanding above) ſpent that 
whole Day. At laſt, a little before Night, having quitted that vain enterpriſe, they came 
the next Day to Teins ; and in the Port that is behind the City (which they themſelves call 
Gereſticum) having moved their Ships, the Prztor ſent out his Souldiers to plunder all the 
Fields about the City. 

The Tezans, ſeeing what havock was made, ſent Agents to the Romans with all the to- 
kens of humility ; who clearing the City of all hoſtile words or actions againſt the Romans ; 
[the Prztor] Told them not only that they ſupplyed the Enemies Fleet with all ſorts off Proviſions, 
but alſo how much Wine they had promiſed Polyxenidas. Which if they would give ro the Roman 
Fleet, be would recall the Souldiers from plundering their Country, but if not, would look upon them 
as Enemies, When the Embaſſadors had brought back this diſmal anſwer, the Magiſtrates 
ſummon'd the People to an Aſſembly, to conſult what to do, Now it fo happening that Polyx- 
enidas was coming that way with the Kings Fleet, when he heard, that the Romans were re- 
moved from Sams, and, having purſued the Pyrates to eyonneſus, had ravaged the Tear 
Territories (whilſt their Ships ſtood in the Port of Gereſticam) himſelf caſt an Anchor in 
a by-Port over againſt 2yonneſus, at an Ifland which the Seamen call Macris, From thence 
enquiring thereabout what the Encmy did, was at firſt in great hopes, that, as he had de- 
feated the Rhodian Fleet at Samus by beſetting the Ports mouth where they were to goout, 
ſo he might now ſerve the Romans ; nor is the nature of the place much unlike, but the 
Port , by Promontories, that almoſt meet each other, is fo encloſed , that two Ships 
can ſcarce go out of it at once. Polyxenidas intended to ſecure the mouth of it in the Night 
time, and, having ordered ten Ships to ſtand at the two Promontories, who on both ſides 
ſhould flank the. Enemies Ships as they came out, to put his Soldiers, out of the other part 
of the Fleet (as he had done at Panormus) aſhore, and ſo, both by Sea aad Land, ſurpriſe 
the Foe, Nor had this been a vain deſign in him, had not the Romans (when the Terans 
had promiſed, That they would do as they were commanded.) thought it more convenient, in 
order to take in their Proviſions, that their Navy ſhould go into the Port that is before the 
City. But Eudamus the Rhodian is alſo ſaid to have found a fault in the other Port, when 
two Ships happened to ſtrike againſt each other in the narrow mouth of it, and break their 
Oars, And, among other things, this alſo mov'd the Prztor to remove the Fleet, that 
there was danger from the Land, Antiochxs being encamped not far from that place. 

The Fleet being come over to the City, the Soldiers and Seamen | belonging to Polyxent- 
das] went on Shore without any Bodies knowledge, to divide their Proviſions and the Wine 
eſpecially for their Ships; when (as it happened) in the middle of the Day a Country Fel-. 
low, who was brought to the Prztor, told him, That for the two Days laſt paſt there had a 
Fleet ſtood at the Iſle of Macris, and that a little before that time there were ſome Ships ſeen to 


' move as though they were going away. The Prztor being ſurpriſed with the relation ordered 


the Trumpeters to ſound, that, if any of the Men were ſtraggling about the Fields, they 
might return, ſending the Tribunes into the City to bring the Soldiers and the Seamen into 
the Ships. Thereupon aroſe as great a tumult as though it had been upon the ſudden breaking 
out of a Fire, or the taking of a City ; ſome running into the City to call back their Men, 
and others running back from the City to their Ships; though, albeit for a while their or- 
ders were confounded by uncertain clamours (which were increaſed too by the Trumpets) 
at laſt they ran all together to the Ships. They could ſcarce each one of them diſtinguiſh 
or go to his own for the hurry they were in; and they had, through their conſternation, 
been in great danger both by Sea and Land, had not </E&milins divided them into ſeveral 
parties, and gone firſt out with his Admirals Ship into the main Sea, where he received 
them as they came after, and placed them each one in their order front-wiſe, whilſt £#- 
damus and the Rhodian Fleet ſtood at the Land, that the Men might get on board without 
any fear, and every Ship come forth as ſoon as it was ready. By this means they not only 
ranged themſelves in the Prztors ſight, but the Rhodians brought up the Reer ; and the 
Fleet went out to Sea all in Battalia as though they had: ſeen the Kings Men. They were 


between the Promontory of Aſyonneſus and Gorycum, when they ſaw the Enemy. The _ 
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Fleet too, coming in a long Train with two Shipsa Breaſt, put their Ships alſo into Batra- 
lia, running out io far with their left Wing, that they might be able to embrace and cir- 
cumvent the right Wing of the Romans, Which when Exdamus, who brought up the Reer, 
law, that the Xgmans could not even their Ranks, and that they were juſt ready to be ſur- 
rounded in the right Wing, he put his Ships briskly forward (and the Rhodian Ships were 
by far the ſwifreſt in the whole Fleet) and having even the Wing, ran with his own Ship 
againſt che Admirals, in which was Poly&enidas. | 

And now the fight began in all parts of both the Navies. On the Romaz ſide there were 
cighty Ships engaged, of which twenty two were Rhodians. The Enemies Fleet conſiſted of 
ninety ſave one, among which there were Ships of the greatelt Bulk, three ſix-bank*d, and 
two ſeven-bank'd Gallies, In the ſtrength of their Ships, and courage of their men, the 
Romans far out-did the Rhodzans : but the Rhodian Ships them in the agility, and skill of their 
Pilots, as well as the dexterity of their Rowers. But thoſe were the greateſt terrour to the 
Enemy, who carry'd fire before them ; and that which, at Parormus, was the only cauſe of 
their eſcape, was now the greateſt moment toward a Victory. For the Kings Ships, for 
fear of the fire, which came toward them, avoiding to meet them with their Prows, be- 
ſides that they could not ſtrike the Enemy with their beaks, themſelves alſo made a fair 
Broadſide for the Enemy to hit : for if any of them <ngaged they were certain to be burnt 
ſo that they were terrified at the fire more than the fight, Yet the courage of their Soul- 
diers (as it uſually does) proved of very great importance in the War. For when the Ro- 
mans had broken the main Body of the Enemy, tacking about they went and oppoſed thoſe 
that fought in the Reer againſt the Rhodians : ſo that in a moment of time both the main 
body of Antiochas, and the Ships in the left Wing, being circumvented, were ſunk. The 
right Wing continu'd entire, and was terrified more at the misfortune of their Allies than 
at their own danger. But when they ſaw the reſt circumvented, and Polyxenidas the Admi- 
rals Ship (leaving her Allies) ſet Sail, immediately they hoiſted their Topſails (and there 
was a favourable wind to go to Epheſus with) and ran away; having loſt in that fight forty 
two Ships, whereof thirteen were taken by the Enemy, and the reſt burnt or ſunk. Of the 
Roman ide there were two Ships quite diſabled, and ſome others batter'd ; one Rhodzarn be- 
ing taken, and that by a memorable chance. For when with her beak ſhe had ſtruck a $:« 
donian, the Anchor being by the very force of the blow beaten out of its own Ship, and with 
its hooked beard, like an Harping Iron, catching hold of the Prow of the other Ship, held it 
faſt. Upon which they being ina fright, would have diſengaged themſelves, bur the Rho- 
dians would not let them; ſo that the Cable of the Anchor being drawn out and intangled 
in the Oars, bruſh'd off all on one ſide, and that very Ship which being ſtruck, ſtuck to 
[the Rhodian] now it was diſabled took it. | 

At which Antiochus being conſternated, becauſe, now that he was driven out of 
the poſſeſſion of the Sea, he very much doubted, whether he could defend his Do- 
minions that were more remote , he order'd his Gariſon to be brought from Lyſima- 
cbia, leſt he might there be ſurpriſed by the Romans, though much to his diſad- 
vantage, as the event it ſelf afterward ſhew'd. For it was not only eaſy to defend 
Lyſimachia from the firſt effort of the Romans : but to hold out a Siege alſo the whole 
Winter long ; to reduce the Beſiegers, by protracting the time, to the greateſt extre- 
mity of want, and, in the mean time, to try, upon occaſion, what hope there was of Peace. 
Nor did he only ſurrender Lyſsmachia to the Enemy after his defeat at Sea, but he alſo raiſed 
the Siege from Colophon, and went back to Sardess : and thence ſent into Cappadocia, to Aria- 
rathes, to deſire aid, and every whither elſe that he could, to raiſe forces, as being intent 
upon nothing now but a deſign of fighting a pitch'd Battle. Regzllus eAAmilius, after his Vi- 
Ctory at Sea, going to Epbeſn:, ſet his Ships direCtly againſt the Port, and after he had forced 
from the Enemy the greateſt acknowledgment that conld be of their ſurrendering the Sea to 
him, failed to Chius, whither, before the Sea-fight, from Samus he was bound, There, 
when he had repaired his Ships, that were diſabled in the fight, he ſent L. e/Emnlius Scaurns 
with thirty Ships into the Heleſporr, to put over the Army : commanding the Rhodsans, 


whom he gratified with part of the plunder and other Naval ſpoils, to return home, But 


the Rhodians made haſt another way to prevent: [Scaurss] and went to put over the Conſuls 
Forces : which when they had alſo done, they then at laſt returned fo Rhodes. The Roman 
Navy went over from Chius to Phocea, which lies in the innermoſt part of the Bay ; being 
of an oblong form, and two. thouſand five hundred paces in Circuit ; which comes toge- 
ther, as it were, on both ſides into a narrower wedge, by them call'd Lampter [a Light 
Houſe, to ſhew Sailers the way into the Port.] The breadth of ir there is twelve hundred 
paces, from whence there runs a neck of a thouſand paces exactly through the middle of 
the Bay ; on either ſide of which narrow Partition it has two very ſecure Ports. That 
which lies to the South is called Nanufathmus, from the uſe of it, becauſe it contains a 
great number of Ships; and the other is near the very [place aforeſaid called] 
Lampter. 
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When the Roman Fleet was got into theſe ſecure Ports, before he attacked the Walls ei- XXX11; 


ther with Ladders, or Works, the Prztor thought fir to ſend certain perſons to try the in 
CCcccc clinations. 
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clinations of the Nobility and Magiſtrates. But when he ſaw that they were obſtinate, he 
began to make the aſſault in two places at once, The one part had not many Houſes in it; 
for the Temples of their Gods took up ſome part of the ſpace. He therefore firſt began 
in that to plant his Ram and beat down their Walls and Turrets. But afterward, when the 
multitude ran thither to make defence, he applied his Ram on the other ſide too; ſo that 
the Walls were now thrown-down on both ſides. Upon the fall whereof, ſeeing the Roman 
Souldiers preſt in through the very ruins, whilſt qthers attempted with Ladders to get up 
vpon the Walls, the Townſinen made ſo obſtinate a defence, that it eaſily appear*d, their 
ſtrength lay more in their Arms and Courage, than in their Walls. Wherefore the Prztor 
being forced by the danger his Souldiers were in, order'd them to ſound a Retreat, leſt 
he might expoſe Chis men] who were unwary, to perſons that raved with madneſs and de- 
ſpair. But though the Battle were at that time ended, they did not, for all that, lie idle ; 
but ran together from all places to fortifie, and repair what was beaten down, As they 
were intent upon this work ©. Antonius ſent by the Prztor came upon them : who, having 
chid them for their pertinacioutneſs, ſhew'd the Romans had a greater care than they, not to 
fieht ſo long as to deſtroy the City, If they would aefiſt from their fury , that they would give 
them the ltherty of ſurrenaring themſelves upon the ſame condition, as they had formerly ſubmitted 
ro C. Livius. When they heard this (having taken ten dayes to deliberate upon it, in which 
time they try'd what hopes of aid from Anriochus) ſeeing their Embaſſadours whom they 
ſent to the King brought word back, That he could not at all aſſiſt them ; they then open'd 
their Gates, upon condition that they ſhould not ſuffer any att of hoſtility. When the Enſigns 
were brought into the City, and the Prztor had declar'd, rhat he would have them, ſince they 
had ſurrender d themſelves, to have free quarter ;, there was a ſhout ſet up quite ronnd [with 
theſe words] That it was a ſhame, the Phoceans, who had never been faithful Allies, but always 
bitter Enemies, ſhould eſcape unpuniſh'd. With that (as though the Prztor had given them a 
ſignal) they ran to and fro to rifle the City. eEmlins at firſt reſiſted and recall'd them 
ſaying, that Cities taken, not thoſe that ſurrender'd themſelves, were uſed to be rifled : and yet 
even in them too all things ought to be done according to the diſcretion of the General, not of the Soul- 
diers. But their fury and covetonſnefs being too ſtrong for his Command, he ſent, Cryers 
through all theCity, to bid all the Freemen come rogether to him in the Market place, thar 
they might not be injured ; and indeed, in all rhings, that were within his power, the Pre#- 
tor was as good as his word. For he reſtored to them their Ciry, Lands, and Laws; and, 
becauſe Winter was now at hand, choſe the Port of Phecaa for his Navy to Winter in, 
YXX111, About the ſame time as the Conſul went over the Confines of the eZrians and the £21a- 
 ronites, news was brought, that the Kings Fleet was defeated ar Myonneſus, and that Lyſima- 
chia was deſerted by the Gariſon, Which laſt was more joyful news than that of the Victory 
at Sea; for, when they came thither, the City being fil*d with all ſorts of Proviſions, pre- 
par'd, as it were, againſt the arrival of the Army, entertain'd them z where they had pro- 
poſed to themſelves the extremity of want and coil in beſjeging of it. Having ſtaid ſome 
few dayes there, for their baggage and ſick men to overtake them, that were left behind 
through all the Caſtles of Thrace, as being either very ill, or tired with the length of their 
march (when they had them all together again) they went onward of their Journey through 
Cherſoneſns, and came to Helleſponr. Where all things being prepared by order of King Ex- 
menes for their paſſage, «they went over into an Allied Country (as it were) without any 
reſiſtance or tumult, though ſome Ships were driven to one, and ſome to another Port. Now 
this very much encouraged the Romans, when they ſaw they. had a free ingreſs into eſa, 
which they thought would have coſt them a great many blowes. Therenpon they lay for 
ſome time near the He/eſpont; becauſe it happen'd that thoſe ſolemn dayes were now come, 
on which the Ancilia [ſacred Shields} were carried about the City, ſo that it was a great 
offence then to travel. The ſame dayes alfo had kept P. Scipio from the Army upon a nearer 
obligation, becauſe he himſelf was a Salius [a Prieſt of eF7ars, and one of thoſe Saliz, that 
carried the Shields, when at Rowe, about the City] beſides that he himſelf roo was the oc- 
caſton of their ſtay till he overtook them. 
XXXIV. He happen'd that at that time there came an Embaſſadour into the Camp from Antiochus, 
named Byzantins Heraclgdes, with a Commiſſion to treat of Peace; which he was in good 
hopes to obtain upon the ſcore of the Romans halting and ſtaying there, who, he believ'd, , 
wonld have gone on, as ſoon as they came into Aſia, with all expedition into the Kings 
Camp. Yet he reſolv'd not to wait upon the Conſul, before he had been with P. Scipio, 
and indeed his Orders from the King were ſoto do. For he had moſt confidence in him ; 
belides that, not only the greatneſs of his Soul, and the fullneſs of glory [that he had 
gain'd] made him moſt placable. And then.it was known to all the Nations thereabout, 
what a Conquerour he had been in Spain, and what after that in efrica - as alſo that his 
Son was a Captive then in the Kings Cuſtody. But where, when, and by what accident that 
Son of his was taken, is among Authors (like many other things) very uncertain. Some 
ſay, that, in the beginning of the War, as he was going from Chalcis to Oreum, he was Cir- 
cumvented by the Kings Ships ; though others affirm, that after he came over into Aa, be- 


ing fent with a Troop of Fregel/an Cavalry to view the Kings Camp, the Enemy ſent a _— 
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ot Horſe preſently out ro meet him, ' and that, as he retreated, hapning in the hurry to 
fall from his Horſe, he was with two of his Troopers taken, and ſo carryed to the King. 
But this is certain, that, if chere had been conſtant Peace with the Romans, or the King bad 
held a perpetual private Correſpondence with the Scipio's, their young Gentlemen could not 
have been treated or uſed more liberally and freely than he was. For which reaſon, when 
the Embaſſador had ſtaid for Scipio's coming, as ſoon as he came, he went to the Conſul, 
and deſired him to hear what commands he had | from the King]. 


Thereupon a full Aſſembly was calld, and the Embaſlador had his audience, at which XXXV. 


he told them (many Embaſſies having been ſent to and fro before to no purpoſe) That 
he, for that very reaſon, hoped to ſucceed in his Embaſſy, becauſe the former Embaſſadors had 
ot prevailed, For Smyrna, Lampſacus, Alexandria, TIrous and Lyſimachia ir Europe 
were the matter of debate in thoſe 1reaties; whereof the King had now quitted Lyſimachia, 
that they might not ſay be had any thing in Europe, and was ready, not only to ſurrender 
thoſe Cities that were in Alia , but any others alſo, that the Romans had a mind to vindi- 
cate from bis Government , as being their Allies ,, beſides , that he would 29 them half the 
charge of the War. Theſe were the conditions of Peace ; and the reſt of his ſpeech was, 
That, bearing in mind the ſtate of humane affairs, they would not only be moderate in their own 
condition, but favourable too to that of others. That they would bound their Empire with Europe, 
for even that was of infimte extent. That particular Kingdoms could be more eaſily gam'd, than 
they could be all kept. But if they would bave ſome part of Aſia tos, that, if they would pitch 
upon any certain Countries, the King would ſuffer his own moderation ( for peace and quietneſs ſake ) 
to be overcome by the Romans deſires, Now theſe things, that ſeemed to the Embaſiador of 
great moment toward the obtaining of a Peace, were but ſmall things in the eſteem of 
the Romans. For they not only thought that the King ought to pay all the charge of the War (ſince 
upon his account ut was firſt raiſed) or, that his Gariſens ought to be drawn out of Tonia barely, 
and Xolis; but alſo, that, as all Greece was ſet at liberty, ſo all the Cities in Aſia ſhould be too. 
Which could not otherwiſe be brought to paſs, than by Antiochus's quitting the poſſeſſion of all Aſia 
on this ſide the Mountain Taurus. 

The Embaſlador perceiving that he could gain nothing, that was fair, of the Council, 
attempted privately (for ſo he was ordered) to try the inclinations of P. Scipio, He ſaid 
firſt of all, Thar the King would reſtore his Son ro him without ranſome ;, after which, (being 
ignorant both of Scipio*s diſpoſition, and the Roman Cuſtomes) he promiſed him a vaſt quan- 
tity of Gold, and, excepting the King only, the alliance of the whole Kingdom, if, by his means 
he obtained 4 Peace, To which Scipio reply*d, 7 do the leſs admire, that you know not all the Ro- 
mans, «nd me, in particular, to whom you were ſent ;, becauſe I ſee, you are ignorant of his conds- 
tion, from whom you come. Lyſimachia was to have been kept, leſt we ſhould enter mo Cherſo- 
neſus - or to block up the Helleſpont, leſt we ſhould go over into Alia ; if you had been to have 
deſired Peace of a People who were concern'd for the event of the War. But ſince you have 
granted us a paſſage over into Alia, and not only taken a Bridle [into your Mouths] but an Toke 
[pert your Necks | what room have. you left to diſpute upon even terms, when you muſt of neceſſity 
endure our Government ? I ſhall reckgn my Son the greateſt gift that T can receive from the Kings 
Iumnificence and may my Fortune, 1 pray Heaven, never want any other , my mind, I am ſure, 
never will, For ſo preat a preſent to me he ſhall find me grateful to him, sf he will be content 
with one private kindneſs for another. But I'll neither take nor give any thing upon a publick account, 
What 1 have at preſent to preſent him with is only faithful advice [ and that*s this] Go you, and 
tell him in my name, I would have him deſiſt from making War, and refuſe no terms of Peace. 
Theſe things did not at all move the King, who thought there was no danger in the War, 
ſince they impoſed conditions of Peace upon him, as though he had been already conquer'd, 
Wherefore omitting, at preſent, all thoughts of Peace, he imploy'd all his care in prepa- 
ring for a War. 


XXXV1., 


The Conſul, having made all things ready for the execution of his deſigns, and being y4yxyr. 


removed from his quarters, came firſt to Dardanum, and then to Rheteum, both of which 
Cities came thronging out ro meet him. Thence he went forward to /kum, and having en- 
camped in the Plain that lies below the Walls thereof, went up into the City and the Caſtle, 
where he ſacrificed to .2/inerva, the Guardian of the Place, whilſt the 1kaxs with all man- 
ner of real and verbal reſpect declar*d that the Romans were deſcended from them, and the 
Romans were proud of their Original. Departing thence they arriv'd, in ſix Marches, at 
the head of the River Caycus; where Ring Emumenes alſo (having endeavyour'd firſt to bring 
back the Fleet to their Winter Quarters at Elea, but afterward ſeeing that by reaſon the 
Wind was contrary, he could not tor ſame Days get by the Promontory of Le&on) landed, 
leſt he might be wanting to theic firſt attempts, and, with a ſmall party, marched, the 
neareſt way, to the Roman Camp, Thereupon he was ſent back out of the Camp to Per- 
gamus, to get Proviſions [for the Army] and, having delivered [a quantity of ] Corn to 
whom the Conſul had ordered it, returned to the ſame Camp again. Then, ſeeing they 
had provided Victuals for a great many Days, they reſoly'd to go to the Enemy before the 
Winter came upon them. The Kings Camp was near Thyatira, where, when Antiochus 
had notice, that P. Scipio was carryed ſick to Elza, he ſeat Embaſſadors to carry his Son 
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back to him : which was not only a grateful Preſent to his mind as a Father, hut even a re- 
medy to his diftemper*d Body roo. Wherefore when he had ſatisfied himſelf with: embra- 
cing his Son, he bad the Embaſſadours; Tel! the King (faid he) thank him; but that I 
cannot pay him any other acknowledgment at the preſent, than my advice, that he do not appear 

 #n the Field, before he bears that I am return'd into the Camp. Now though ſeventy thouſand 

Foot, and above twelve thouſand Horſe, gave him ſometimes the courage to hope for Vi- 
tory, yet Antiochns, moved by the authority of ſo great a man, who, as ta the uncertain 
events of War, he hoped could relieve him in all conditions, he retreated over the River of 
Phrygia [called Hermus] and about Magneſia, which is near Sipylam, Encamped. But leſt, 
whillt he had a mind to protract the time, the Romans ſhould make an attempt upon his For- 
tifications, he, having' made a Trench fix Cubits deep, and twelve broad, with a double 
Bullwark about it on the outlide; built a Wall with a great many Turrets upon 1t on the 
_= brick z whereby it was eaſy to hinder the Enemy from getting over the 

rench. 

XXXVIIT The Conſul ſuppoſing'the King to be about Thyatira, march'd down for five dayes to- 
gether to the Hyrcane Plains. From whence, when he heard that he was gone, he follow'd 
him-clofe to the Phrygian River, and pitch'd his Camp four thouſand paces from the Foe. 
There about a thoufand Horſe (the greateſt part of which were Galle. Grecians, and ſome 
Daks, with Bow-Horfemen of other Nations mixt among them) having tumultuouſly | 

* paſt the River, made an attack upon the ſzveral ſtations [or Poſts where the Enemy was | 
planted.J At firſt they put them into a diſturbance, as being diſcompos'd ; but afterward, 
ſince the' fight was long, and the number of the Romans encreas'd upon them by the eaſy 
ſupply which they had from their adjacent Camp, the Kings men, being now tired, and not 
able to refiſt ſo great a number, endeavour'd to retreat, were fome of them kill'd about 
the Bank of the River, by thoſe that purſu'd them, before they could get into it. Aﬀeer 
that there was a Ceſſation for two dayes, neither of them going over the River. But the 
third day the Romans went all over together, and Encamp'd about two thouſand five hun- 
dred paces from the Foe. As they were pitching their Camp, and imploy'd in fortifying 
thereof, three thouſand choice Foot and Horſe of the Kings came with great terrour and 
tumult to them, There were ſomewhat fewer than uſed to be upon the Guard, and yet 
they alone, without any ſingle perſons being call'd from the Works, not only at firſt kept 
the Battle equal, but even, when the fight encreaſed, repell'd the Enemy 5 a hundred of 
them being killd and about the fame number taken. During the four dayes following, the 
Armies ſtood before the Bullwark on both ſides in Battalia : tijl, on the fourth day, the 
Romans march'd forth into the midſt of the Plain, Artrochus did not ſtir forward at all, fo 
that his Reer were leſs thana thouſand Feet from the Bullwark. A 

XXXIX; The Conſul, when he ſaw they declined the Fight, the next day call'd a Council, to ad- 
viſe, what to doif Antiochus world not give him an opportunity of fighting ? Foy the Winter was 
at hands and be muſt either keep his Souldiers in Tents, -or, if they would needs go into Winter 
Quarters, he muſt defer the War till Summer. The Romans never contemn'd any Enemy ſa 
much before. Wherefore they all cry*d out, that he ſhould lead them preſently, and make uſe 
of the vehement ardour of his Souldiers, who (as though they were not to ſight with ſo many 
thouſand Enemies, but that an equal number of Sheep were to be ſlaughter'd by them} were 
ready to invade the Trenches, and throngh the Bullwark the Camp, if the Enemy would 
not come out to fight them. Cr. Domitiu:, being ſent to find out the way, and on which 
ſide the Bullwark was moſt acceſſible, when he brought back certain intelligence, the next 
day they reſfoly'd to remove their Camp ſomewhat nearer. The third day they brought 
their Enſigns into the middle of the Plain, and began to marſhal their Army. Nor did Ar- 
trochus think fit any longer to ſtand off, leſt he might not only leſſen the Courage of his men 
by declining the fight, but alſo augment the hopes of his Enemies, and therefore himſelf 
drew forth his Forces too: going forward ſo far from his Camp, as that it might appear, he 
was reſolv'd to engage. The Roman was molt of one Form, both as to the ſort of men and 
their Arms; in which there were two Roman Legions, and two more of Allies and Latines ; 
whereof each had in it five thouſand four hundred men, The Romans were the main Body, 
and the Latines in the Wings, The Ha#tats ['. e. Spearmen or Pikes] ſtood in the Front, 
and next them the Principes, the Triaris bringing up the Reer. Beyond this compleat Ar- 
my, as it were, on the right hand, the Conſul marſhal'd near three thouſand Auxiliaries, 
belonging to King Exmenes (that were mingled among the ſhort Shieldmen of the Acheans) 
into an even Front; planting near three thouſand Horſe without them, of whom eight 
hundred belong'd to Exmenes, and the reſt were all Romans, with the Tralhtans and Cretans 
(who were in all five hundred) in the Reer. The left Wing did not ſeem to need ſuch aids, 
becauſe a River on that ſide, and craggy Rocks incloſed them. Yet there alſo were placed 
four Troops of Horſe, Theſe were all the Romar Forces, fave two thouſand e Hacedomians 
and Thracians together (that came as Voluntiers) who were left for a Guard to the Camp. 

. They planted ſixteen Elephants behind the Travis in the Reer. For, beſides that they 
thought they could not ſuſtain the multitude of the Kings Elephants (they being fifty four) 


the Hfrican [Elephants] cannot cope even with an equal number, that come from Jndiaz 
either 
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either for that they are qvercome in bulk (tor the Indian Elephants are far beyond the A- 
frican) or in fierceneſs. : alas | | = = 
The Kings Army was more varions, conſiſting of many Nations, whoſe Arms, and Per- 
ſons too, were very different. There were ſixteen Thouſand Foot arm'd after the manner 
of the e Hagrdomans, who were call'd Phalargites, being the main Body, and, in the Front, 
divided into ten Parts. He dillinguiſhed thoſe ſeveral Parts by putting two Elephants be- 
tween every two of them, and the Army was from the Front inward two and thirty ranks 
deep: Now there was not only this ſtrength in the Rings Army, but it created great ter- 
ror, as by its ather appearance, ſoallo by the Elephants making ſuch a ſhow among the arm- 
ed Men. They themſelves were very bulky, but their Frontals [Armour that they wore 
upon their foreheads] their Creſts, and the Turrets upon their backs, with the four arm'd 
Men that ſtood thereon, beſides the manager of him, added [a new dread] to their ap- 
pearance. On the right ſide of the Phalangites he planted fifteen Hundred Gallogrecians, 
to whom he joyn'd three Thouſand Horſe in Armour, whom they call'd (ataphratts, with 
a Wing of about one Thouſand other Horſe which they call Agema. : There were choice 
Men of Media, and Horſemen made up of ſeveral Nations in thoſe Parts.. Immediately be- 
hind them was an herd of Elephants placed in the Reer ; and on the ſame ſide, ina Win 
ſomewhat longer than ordinary, ſtood the Kings Regiment calPd Argyraſpides, from their 
Silver Shields. Then there were of the Dahe twelve Hundred Bow Horſemen ; and of 
light armour three Thouſand, part Tra4iars and part Crerans, about as many of one as of 
the other ; beſides that there were two Thouſand five Hundred e yſians joined to the 
Bow-men, In the Reer of that Wing were four Thouſand Cyrtzan Slingers and Elymzan 
Bow-men all mingled together. In the left Wing there were fifceen Hundred Gallogreci- 


XL. 


an Horle added to the Phalangrtes, and to them likewiſe two Thouſand (appadecians, ſent 


from King Ariarathres, Then there were two Thouſand ſeven Hundred Auxiliaries mixt 
of all ſorts, and three Thouſand Cataphraits [ Horſe in Armour] and a Thoufand other 
Horſe, beſides the Kings Wing with lighter coverings both four themſelves and their Horſes, 
in an habit not much unlike, and a great many Syrians mixed with Phrygians and Lydians. 
Before this Cavalry went Chariots, armed with Sithes, and Camels, which they call Dro- 


madas, Upon theſe fate the Arabian Archers, having ſlender Swords, four Cubits long, 


that they might from ſuch an heighth reach the Foe. Then there was another train like 
that, which was in the right Wing, conſiſting, firſt, of Tarentizes,. and then of two Thou- 
ſand five Hundred Gallogrzcian Horſe ; with one Hundred freſh Crerans, and fifteen Hun- 
dred Carians and Ciicians in the ſame Armour, belides as many Trallians and three Thou- 
ſand ſhort ſhield-men, who were Piſidtans, Pamphilians, and Lycians. After all theſe there 
were Auxiliaries of the {rteans and Elymeans equal to thoſe in the right Wing, and ſix- 
teen Elephants ſtand at a ſmall diſtance from them, 

The King himſelf was in the right Wing, having placed his own Son Selencxs, and his 
Brothers Son, Artipater, to command in the left z and given the management of the main 
Body to three Perſons, emo, Zenxis, and Philip, Maſter of the Elephants, A Morning 
Cloud, as the Day went on, lifted up to the Sky made a kind of darkneſs; and then a 
ſhowr from the Sourh [poured down and?) wet them all quite through. Now that, which 
did no hurt at all to the Romans, was very incommodious to the Kings Men ; for neither 
did the obſcurity of the Day in their ſmall! Army, deprive the Romans of an ability to ſee 
quite round them, nor did the Rain their Swords or -Javelins (for they were more of them 
heavy arm?d) any hurt. But the Kings Men, whoſe Army was ſo broad, could not ſee ſo 
much as the two Wings from the main Body, much leſs the two Wings one another ; beſides 
that the wet had ſpoiled their Bows, Slings, and the thongs of their Darts. The Sith-arm'd 
Chariots too, wherewith Art:ochus thought he ſhould have put the Enemy into ſuch great 
diſorder, proved a terror to his own Men. Now they were armed much after this faſhion 
they had Spears about the Pole ſtanding out ten Cubits from the draughts like Horns, with 
which they ranevery thing through that met them,and at the ends of the draughts two Sithes 
ſtuck out, the one even with the draughts, and the other lower , declining toward the 
Earth; the former to cut off all things that came by them, and the latter to reach Men that 
fell down and came under them, So alſo upon the Axles of the Wheels there were two 
Sithes faſtned in the ſame manner on both ſides ſeveral ways. Now the King, as I told you 
before, had placed theſe Chariots, thus arm'd, in the froat of the Army, becauſe, if they 
had been planted in the Reer, or the middle, they mult have been driven through his owtt 
Men, Which when Ewmeres ſaw, being no ſtranger to that manner of fighting, but know- 
ing how doubtful ſuch a ſort of Aid was, if a Man ſcar'd the Horſes, rather than ſet upon 
them in a regular way, he ordered the Cretan Archers, Slingers, and Darters, that were 
Horſemen, to ride up, not in a cloſe Body, but as diſperſt as they poſlibly could, and on 
all ſides at once to fling in their Weapons upon them. This ſtorm, as it were (what with 
the Wounds given by the Weapons thrown from every fide upon them, what with the dif- 
ſonant ſhouts [that were ſer upJ])) fo conſternated the Horſes, that they preſently ran all about 
the Plain like mad, as though they had known no driver. But the light Armour, nimble 
Slingers, and ſwift Crerans ia a moment declin'd their violence ; and the Horte, —_ 

them, 
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: them, augmented the tumulc. and fear of the Horſes and Camels, as of thoſe alſo that were 
before ſeta gadding z belides that there was a clamour added by the other numerous croud 
of thoſe that ſtood: about them. By this means the Chariots were driven out of the Plain 
that was between the two Armies ; and then, laying aſide all vain jeſting, the two Armies 
having given the word on both ſides, at laſt fell to it in a regular manner. 

XLII. But that vain thing was by and by the cauſe of a real damage to them. For the ſubſidiary 
aids, which were placed neareſt, being frighted and conſternated at the Chariots, ſo far 
as, that they even fled, expoſed them all to the Cataphrattis [Horſemen arm'd Cap-a-pee}. 
To whom when the Roman Horſe, having routed the Body of reſerves, was come, part of 
them endur'd not ſo much as their firſt effort, whilſt others were routed, and others ſunk 
down under the weight of their Arms and Coverings ; till at laſt the whole left Wing decli- 
ned, and, the Auxiliaries who were between the Horſe and thoſe they call Phalangites, be- 
ing put into diſorder, the terrour came as far as the main Body. Thereupon not only their 
Ranks were diſorder'd, and the uſe of their long Spears (which the Macedonians call Sz- 
riſſe) taken away by the intervention of their own Party ; and then the Roman Legions 
made up, throwing their Javelins in upon them, whilſt they were ſo confounded, even the 
Elephants that were in places between did not terrifie the Romans, who had been uſed in the 
African Wars, both to avoid the force of the Beaſt, and either to hit him with their Jave- 
lins acroſs, or, if they could get nearer to him with their Swords to cut his Nerves, By 
this time the main Body was moſt of it, in the Front, deſtroy'd, and the reſerves, being 
circumyented on their Reer were ſlain; when, in another part, they heard, their men were 
a flying, with a noiſe almoſt at the very Camp like that of men that are ſcar'd. For Antic- 
chus, in the right Wing, ſeeing, through confidence in the River, there were no reſerves 
at that Poſt, except four Troops of Horſe, and thoſe too, whillt they join'd their own Party, 
uncovering their Bank;-made an attack upon that part with his Auxiliaries and Cataphra@ | 
Horſe. Nor did he charge them only in the Front, but getting between the Wing and the | 
River, he flank'd them too; till ſuch time as the Horſe being fcſt put to flight, and then | 
the neareſt of the Foot were forced back as faſt as they could go to their Camp. 

XLII A Amilins, Tribune of the Souldiers, Son to 1, Lepidus, was Maſter of the Camp,who 
a few years after was made High-Prieſt, He, wliere he ſaw his Party fly, met them with 
all his Forces; bidding, firſt, ro ſtand, and then to retura into the fight, reproving them 
for their fear and diſhonourable flight. From thence he proceeded to threaten them, char 
they ran headlong upon their own ruine, unleſs they obey'd what he commanded. At Iaſt he gave 
his men the ſignal, to kill the foremoſt of thoſe that ran away : and to force the crowd of 
ſuch as fled with their Swords and Wounds back toward the Foe. This greater fear over- 
came the leſſer: and therefore being compell'd by a doubtful dread they firſt ſtood ſtill, 
though ſoon after, not only themſelves return'd into the fight, but e£milius alſo with his 
Party (which was two thouſand ſtout men) made a brave reſiſtance againſt the King who ſo 
hotly purſu'd him : beſides that Artalus, Brother to Eumenes, in the right Wing, by which 
the left Wing of the Enemy had at the firſt effort been routed, when he ſaw, on the left, 
how his own Party fled, and a tumult all about the Camp, came up in ſeaſon with two hun- 
dred Horſe. Antiochas, as ſoon as he ſaw not only thoſe, whoſe backs he had ſo lately ſeen, 
coming back into the fight, but another Company flowing thither both from the Camp and 
the main Body of the Army, turn'd his Horſe and fled. - By this means the Romans being 
Conquerours in both Wings, went over the heaps of Bodies (which they had raiſed in the 
main Body of the Army more than any where elſe; the men being there very ſtout, and 
not ſo well able to fly by reaſon that their Arms were ſo weighty) to rifle the Camp. The 
Horſe, firſt, that belong'd to Exmenes, and after them the other Horſe too follow'd the Foe 
over all the Plain, killing the hindmoſt as faſt as they overtook them, But that which was 
yet a greater Plague to them, as they fled away, and deſtroy'd the greateſt number of 
them, was that their Chariots , Elephants and Camels, were mix'd with the crowd of 
themſelves : ſo that their ranks being diſorder'd, they falling blindly one over another, 
were by the Beaſts running in trod all to pieces. In the Camp too there was a vaſt ſlaughter ; 
full as great as that in the field. For not only the foremoſt inclined moſt to run toward the 
Camp, but in confidence of that multitude, who were in Gariſon there, fought with more 
reſolution before the Bullwark. The Romans, being ſtopt by the Gates and the Bullwark, 
which they thought they ſhould have taken at the firſt effort, when they at laſt had broken 
through, for madneſs made a more grievous ſlaughter among them, 

XLIV. They fay there were fifty thouſand Footmen kill*d that day, and four thouſand Horſe, fif- 
teen hundred taken; with fifteen Elephants and their Governours. There were ſeveral 
Romans wounded : but there fell not [of them] above three hundred Foot, with twenty 
four Horſe, and, of Exmenes's Army twenty five, And that day the Victors having rifled 
the Enemies Camp, return'd to their own with a great Booty. The next day they ſtripp'd 
the Bodies of thoſe that were ſlain, and gather'd together the Captives. Then came Em- 
baſſadours from Thyatira and Magneſia, near Sipylum, to ſurrender their Cities. Antiochys 
running away with ſome few others, to whom on the road there were more ſtill added, with 


a ſmall Band of men about Midnight went to Sardeis : where when he heard that his Son 
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Seleucus and ſome of his Friends were gone thence beiore to Apamea, he alſo himſelf at the 
fourth Watch, with his Wife and Daughter went that way, having committed the Cuſtody 
of the City to Zeno, and made Timor Governour of Lydia, Which two perſons being 
contemn'd, Embaſſadours were ſent to the Conſul by conſent of the Townſmen, and the 
Souldiers that were in the Caſtle. About the ſame time alſo there came Embaſſadours from 
Tralles, from Magneſia, which lies. above Meander, and from Epheſus to ſurrender their ſe- 
veral Cities. Polyxenidas, having heard of the fight, had left Epheſus, and being got with 
his Fleet as far as Patara in Lycia, for fear of the Squadron of Rhod5ar Ships that were at 
Megziſte, put to ſhore, and with ſome few to attend him went by Land into Syria. The Ci- 
ties of Aſia ſurrender'd themſelves into the hands of the Conſul, and the power of the Romar: 
People. The Conſul was now at Sara:s - whither P. Scipio alſo, as ſoon as he could endure 
the fatigue of the Journey, came from Elza. | 
Much about the ſame time an Herald from Antzochus, deſired of the Conſul, by the medi- 
ation of P, Scipio, and obtain'd his requeſt ; that the King might have leave to ſend Agents [to 
treat with him.] And accordingly ſome few dayes after, Zexxis, who had been Prefect of 
Lyaia, and eAntipater his Brothers Son, came. Who, having firſt apply'd themſelves to 


XLV. 


Eumenes (who, they thought, by reaſon of their old animoſities, would be moſt averſe to 


Peace) and found him more complaifant, than either they or the King beliey'd he would 
prove, waited then upon P. Scipio, and by his means, upon the Conſul : by whom having a 
full Council allow'd them to deliver their Meſſage in, Zeuxis ſaid, We, Romans ! have not 
fo much our ſelves any thing to ſay, as we have occaſion to ask, you, with what Sacrifice we may 
expiate the Kings errour and obtain Peace and Pardon [of you] our Conquerours. You always 
ſhew'd the greateſt clemency imaginabie im pardoning ( onquer'd Kings and States ; with how much 
greater facility ſhould you do it in this Vittory, that has made you Lords of all the World? Now 
you ſhould lay afide quarrels againſt all mortal men, and, like the Gods, conſult the good of, and be 
favourable to humane race. But before the Embaſſadours came, it was reſolved what their 
Anſwer ſhould be: and it was to be deliver'd by «Africans; who, they ſay, ſpoke to this 
purpoſe : We Romans have of all thoſe things that were in the diſpoſal of the Gods, what they 
pleas'd to give us. But as to our minds, that are within our own Souls, we have born, and ſtill do 
bear the ſame in all conditions ;, nor hath proſperity puffed them up, or adverſity caſt them down. 
Of this, to omit others, I would give you your Friend Annibal for an inſtance, if I could not give 
you your ſelves. After we came over the Helleſpont, before we faw the Kings (amp, or his Army, 
when Mars [the God of War} favour'd both ſides alike; and the event of the War was uncertain, 
we tender'd you no better conditions of Peace upon even terms, than we do even now we bave ſub- 
du'd you. eFHeddle not with Europe, and depart out of all Aſia, that is on this ſide the Moun- 
rain Taurns. Then for the expences of the War you ſhall pay us fifteen thouſand Eubcean T alents, 
five hundred at preſent, and two thouſand five hundred when the Senate and People of Rome ſhall 
ratifie the Peace; and after that a thouſand T alents Yearly for twelve Tears topether. We require 
alſo that Eumenes be paid five hundred Talents, the Corn that is behind of that which was fo to 
his Father. Now when we have made this agreement, to be ſure of your performance, it will indeed 
be ſome pledge, if you give us twenty HoFages ſuch as we like , but we ſhall never be ſatisfied, that 
che Roman People are at perfett Peace with that Nation, where Annibal is, Him we deman 
above all things elſe. You ſhall alſo ſurrender to us Thoas the Atolian, the raiſer of the Etolian 
War, who, in confidence of them armed you, and of you them; ' together with Mnaſimachus the 
Acarnan z ard Philo and Enbulidas of Chalcis. The King indeed will make Peace upon the worſe 
terms, berauſe he does it later than he might have done. But if he now delay the time, let hins 
know, that it is an harder task to pull the majeſty of Kings from their higheſt pitch to a middle ſta- 
tion, than to precipitate them from thence to the loweſt degree, Now the Embaſladonrs were ſent 
from the King with ſuch a Commiſſion, that they ſhould receive all terms of Peace whatſo- 
ever ; wherefore they agreed that Embaſſadours ſhould be ſent to Rome. The Conſul divided 
his Army into their Winter-Quarters, part to e.7/agneſta near Meander, part to Tralles, and 
part to Epheſus. To Epheſus ſome tew dayes after there were Hoſtages brought to the Conſul 
from the King ; and the Emballadours came that were to go to Rome. Eumenes alſo went to 
Rome at the ſame time with the Kings Embaſſadours ; after whom there follow'd Embaſſies 
from all the Cities of Aſ7a. | ; 
Whilſt theſe things were done in 4/ia, the two Pro-Conſuls came, about the ſame time, 
back out of their Provinces to Rome, with hopes to triumph ; C— out of L:guria, 
and Manins Acilius out of <Etolia, Having heard what they had both done, the Senate de- 
ny*d 2finucius a Triumph, but granted it to Acilias very unanimouſly ; who was carry'd in- 
to the City as trinmphing over Arntrochus, and the e/Arolians. There were carry*'d before 
him at theTciumph two hundredand thirty Military Enſigns : of SilverBullion three thouſand 
pounds ; of Coined Silver in Artich, Tetradrachmes a hundred and thirteen thouſand ; of Gſto- 
phori [{mall pieces on which was ſtamped the Picture of a Man carrying a little Box with 
holy things in it} two hundred forty eight, a great many filyer Veſſels Emboſſed, and. of 
great weight; beſides filver Furniture belonging to the King, and arich Garment with forty 
five Crowns of Gold, which were preſents from the aflociated Cities: ſpoils of all ſorts. He 
alſo led, of noble Captives, that were erolz.cns, and Officers belonging to the King, _ 
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fix, Damocritus General of the e/Eroizans, having ſome dayes before, in the night, got out 
of Priſon, being over-taken on the Bank of Tiber by the Keepers, before he was laid hold 
on, ran himſelf through with his Sword. Only there was no Souldiers to follow his Cha. 
riot: otherwiſe it was a magnificent Triumph, both for the ſhow, and the glory of what he 
had perform'd. Bur the joy of this Triumph was taken off by a ſad Meſlage out of Spaiz, 
That in an unfortunate Battle in the Vaſtetan Territories, under the Condutt of L, Emilius the 
Pro-Conſul at a Town calld Lyco, with the Luſitanians, there fell ſix thouſand of the Roman 
Army : and that the reſt being forced for ſear within their Bullwark could ſcarce defend their (amp, 
but were brought like men that run away by great dayes Fourneys into an eAllies Country. This 
was the news out of Spain : at what time £, Arunculeins the Pretor brought into the Senate 
the Placentine and Cremoneſe Embaſladours out of Gallia : who complain'd that they wanted 
Inhabitants ſome being loſt by the fortune of War, others taken off by diſtempers, as ſome 
left their Colonies to avoid the molcſtations of the Gauls : whereupon the Senate decreed : 
That C. Lzlivs the Conſul, if he thought good, ſhouid muſter up ſix thouſand Families, to be div. 
ded among thoſe Colonies, and that L, Arunculeius the Pretor, ſhould create Trinmvirates to carry 
them thither. 

The perſons created were e./. eAtilius Serranus, L.V alerins Flaccus, Son of P. and L. 
Valerins Tappus, Son of C. Not long after, when the time for the Conlular Allembly was 
nowat hand, C. Lelius the Conſul return'd out of Ganlto Rome, He not only raiſed Inha. 
bitants for a ſupply to Cremona and Placentia, by virtue of an order of Senate, made in 
his abſence, but he likewiſe propoſed, and the Senate upon his motion agreed, that twa 
new Colonies ſhould be carried into that Country that had, belong'd to the Bozs, At the 


. ſame time a Letter came from L. Amilins the Pretor, concerning the Sea-fight at Myonneſus; 
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and that: L. Scipio the Conſul had put his Army over into 4/#a. Upon the ſcore of their Vi- 
Ctory at Sea there was a Supplication decreed for one day : and for another day, fince that 
was the firſt time. that-the Roman Army had Encamped in Aſia, that that affair might prove 
ſucceſsful and of good conſequence to them : the Conſul being order'd to Sacrifice twenty of the 
greater ſort of Victims at each ſupplication. Then the Conſular Aſſembly was held with 
great contention. e. cAmilins Lepidus ſtood, who lay under the fcandal of having left 
the Province of Sicily to ſtand for that Office, without conſulting the Senate whether he 
ſhould or no. 24. Fulvius Nobilior, Cn. Manlius Vulſo, and 1. alerins Meſſala, ſtood with 
him. Of whom Fulvirs was created one of the Conſuls, before the reſt had yet made up the 
Vates of the Centuries [to the due number which was half, before a man could be declar'd 
ConſulJ and the next day declar'd Cn. Marlins, fince Lypidns loit it (for Meſſala quitted 
his pretenſions to,it) his Collegue. Then they choſe Prztors, the two Q. Fabius's, Labeo 
and Piftor (who had been inaugurated Flamen Quirinalis [z. e, High-Prieſt of Romulus) that 
year) M. Sempronius Tuditanus , Sp. Poftumins Aibinus, L. Plautus Hypſeus, and L, Bebius 
Doves. | 

When e237. Fulvins Nobilior, and Cn. Manlius Vulſo were Conſuls, Valerius Antias ſayes, 
that there was a general report at Rome, which was taken almoſt for a certain truth, that in order 
to have young SCipio again, the Conſul L, Scipio, and with bim P. Africanus bemg invited out to 
a Parley with the King, were not only themſelves laid hold of, but alſo, the Captains being likewiſe 
taken, the Army was immediately led to the Roman Camp, which was ſeiz'd, and all the Roman 
Forces deſtroy'd : that upon this account the Ftolians were Encouraged, and refuſed to obey what 
was injoin'd them, and that their Nobility went into Macedonia, Dardania, «nd Thracia to raiſe 
mercenary Souldiers :' that they, who told this at Rome, were ſent from A. Cornelius the Pretor to 
A. Terentius Varro, and M. Claudius Lepidus, out of A&tolia. And then to this ſtory he 
added, that the e/£rolzarn Embaſſadours, in the Senate, were ask'd, among other queſtions, 
this alſo; how they heard, that the Roman Generals were taken in Aſia by King Antiochus, and 
the eArmy deſtroys? To which the ©/#tolians reply'd; That they were told by thew own Em- 
baſſadours, that were with the Conſul. Now, ſince I have no other Author for this rumour, 
- _— neither have any body afficm it from me [as true] nor totally negleCt it as a 
allity, 

The e£rol;ian Embaſſadours being introduced into the Senate (ſince both their cauſe and 
their fortune incouraged them humbly to beg pardon, either for their offence, or their 
errour) began with their good ſervices done to the Romans, and almoſt reproach'd [the Se- 
nate] with bragging of their Courage in the War againſt Philip; [whereby] they not only 
offended the ears [of the audience} with the inſolence of what they ſaid ; but alſo, by 
ripping up old forgotten ſtories, brought the matter to fuch a paſs, that the Senate call'd to 
mind many more ill offices, than good ones done by their Nation; and ſtirr'd up anger and 
hatred againlt thoſe that ſtood in need of compaſſion. They were ask'd by one Senator, 
Whether they would leave the diſpoſal of themſelves to the Roman People ? and then, by another ; 
whether they would reſolve to have the ſame Allies and Enemies with the Roman People ? to which, 
ſeeing they made no Anſwer, they were ordered to be gone out of the Temple. Thereupon 
almoſt all the Senate cry'd out; That the Etolians were yer wholly addifted ro Antiochus, and 
that their Souls rely'd upon his hopes only. Wherefore they muſt wage War with them, who were their 


rndoubred Enemies, and tame their ſavage nearts, But there was another buſigeſs alſo, that 
incens'd 
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iacens'd [the Senate] [and that was] that at that very time when they ſued for Peace to 
the Romans, they were making War againſt the Delops and the Arhamans. Wherefore there 
was an order of Senate made, according to the opinion of e. eAcilins, who had con- 
quer?d Antiochus and the e/Erolians, That the Ftolians ſhould that Day be ordered to depart the 
City, and, within fifteen Days, out of Italy, A. Terentins Varro was ſent to ſecure their 
pallage, and it was declar'd, That if, after that time, any Embaſſy came from the Etolians to 
Rome without the Generals permiſſion, that had the Government of that Province, and a Roman 
Embaſſador along with them, they ſhould be all look'd upon as Enemes, Thus were the v£to- 
lians dilmils'd. * 

Then the Conſuls propoſed the diviſion of the Provinces z of which they two were to caſt 
Lots for -/£trolia and 4ſiz. He that happened to nave Aſia, had allotted to him the Army 
that.L. Scip:o had 3 and for a ſupplement thereof four Thouſand Roman Foot, two Hundred 
Horſe, and of the Allies and Zatzzes eight Thouſand Foot and four Hundred Horſe, that 
with thoſe Forces he might wage War againſt eLntiochus. To the other Conſul was afſign'd 
the Army that was in e/£tol:a, and Jeave given, that, for a ſupplement to it, he might raiſe, 
of Citizens and Allies, the ſame number as his Collegue. The ſame Conſul was likewiſe or- 
der'd to fit out the ſame Ships, that were ready the Year before, and take them along with 
him ; nor to make War againſt the e/Etolians only, but to go over into the Iſland of Ce- 
phalenia alſo ;, being likewiſe charged, That, if with convenience to the Commonwealth he could, 
he ſhou'd return to Rome at the Aſſembly-Day, For, beſides that they were to chooſe new 
Magiſtrates every Year, they thought fit alſo to create Cenfors. But if any thing detain'd 
him, that he ſhould let the Senate know, that he could not be there at the time of the Aſ- 
ſembly. eErolia fell to e.37. Fulvins, and Aſia to Cn. Manlinss lot. Then the Prztors 
choſe, of whom Sp. Poſtumins Albings had the City, and foreign Juriſdiction z ef. Semprons- 
us Tuditanus, Sicily ; Q. Fabius Pittor (who was Flamen Qirinalss, 1. ec. Romulss's High Prieſt ) 
Sardinia; Q Fabius Labeo, the Navy ;, L. Plautius Hypſens, the hither Spain 5 and L. Bebs- 
us Dives, the farther. For Sicily was deſign'd one Legion, and the Fleet that was in that 
Province ; and that the new Prztor ſhould impoſe two Tithes of Corn upon the Szcilians; 
whereof he ſhould ſend the one into 4/ia, and the other into «£tol;a. The ſame thing was 
alſo to be enaCted from the Sardinians, and the Corn to be carryed to the ſame Armies as 
that from Szcily was. To L. Bebius there was a ſupply granted (to go into Spain) of one 
Thouſand Roman Foot, fifry Horſe, ſix Thouſand Latine Foot, and two Hundred Horſe 
with which ſupplies the two Spains were to have (each of them) a Legion. The Magi- 
ſtrates of the Year before were ſome of them continued in Commiſſion ; C. Lelixs with his 
Army for an Year; P. 77s, Proprztor in Etruria, with the Army that was in that Pro- 
vince ; and 2. Fuccius, who was Pretor of the Bruttis and Apulia, 

But before the Prztors went into their ſeveral Provinces, there was a conteſt between 
P. Licinius the High Prieſt, and ©. Fabius Piftor, Flamen Quirinalsr, ſuch as had been, in 
the memory of their Fathers, berween L. e Metellus and Poſtumins Albinus, For e HMetel- 
lus, being High Prieft, had detain'd Albinns when he was Conſul, and going, with his Col- 
legue (. Lutatins, into Sicily to the Fleet, to perform certain Holy Rites, as Licinius did 
this Prztor [Fabins] from going into Sardinia, which occaſion'd a great buſtle both in the 
Senate and before the People. For there were injunctions laid on both Parties, Pledges ta- 
ken, Fines ſet, Tribunes appeaPd to, and a reference to the Peopie. But Religion at laſt 
prevailed, and the Flamen was commanded to obey the High Prieſt z but his mults were 
remitted by order of the People. Thereupon., for madneſs that his Province was taken 
from him, the Prztor endeavour'd to turn himſelf ont of his Office, but the Senate by their 
authority deterr'd him, decreeing that he ſhould perform the Office of a Judge among Fo- 
reigners. After that when the Levies were, in a few Days, over (for there were not. many 
Soldiers to be raiſed) the Conſuls and Prztors went into their ſeveral Provinces, Thereup- 
on aroſe a flying report without any Author, concerning the ſtate of affairs in 4a; but 
within ſome few Days there was certain news brought, - and a Letter from the General, to 
Rome, which did not ſo much bring joy with it, into the place of their late fear (for they 
now no longer dreaded a Perſon whom they had conquer'd in eto/ia) as it took off the 
common report z he having appear*'d, when they were entering upon that War, to be a 
grievous Enemy, not only upon the ſcore of his own Force, but in that he had Armbal to 
manage the Campagne. Yet they thought not fit either to alter any thing touching the 
Conſuls being ſent into 4/74, or of diminiſhing thoſe Forces, for fear he ſhould have an oc- 
caſion to engage with the Gayls [there]. | 

Not long after «7/7. Aurelius Cotta, L. Scipio's Lieutenant, came with the Embaſſadors of 
King Aztiochus, King Eumenes and the Rhodzans, to Rome. Of whom Corta, firſt, declar'd 
in the Senate, and then in the publick Aſſembly, by order of the Senate, what had pals'd in 
Afia. Whereupon there was a Supplication decreed for three Days, and forty of the greater 
{ort of Sacrifices to be offer” d. Then Eumenes, firſt of all, had his audience ; who when he had 
briefly, Given the Senate thanks, for delivering him and his Brother from a Siege, and vindicating 
bis Kingdom from the injuries of Antiochus, and bad congratulated with them, that they had ma- 
naged their affairs with good ſucceſs both by Sea and Land, as alſo, that they had driven King An- 
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tiochus (whom they had clearly routed and forced from bu Camp) before out of Europe,- and af- 
terward out of all Alia too, that 1s on this fide eMount Taurus he told them, that he would ra. 
ther they ſhould enquire imo his merits of their own Generals and Liemenants, than hear them from 
his own mouth, Which Speech of his all the Senate approving, bad him ſay, without being ſo 
modeſt, what he thought the Senate and People of Rome ought to give him : for the Senate Was re- 
ſolw?d to do more, if poſſible, than would only equal his merits, To which the King reply'd If 
he were to pitch upon a reward that were to come from any other hands, he would willingly (if be 
might have leave to conſult the Roman Senate) make uſe of the advice of that moſt noble order : let 
he might ſeem either exceſſively to have deſired, or immodeſtly to have demanded any thing what- 
ever , and therefore now, that they were to be the givers, their munificence toward him and his Bro- 
thers, ought to be much more guided by their own diſcretion. But the Senate were not at all de. 
ter'd by this Speech of his from bidding him to !ay [what he deſired:J] ſo that when for 
ſometime they had contended, on the. one lide with indulgence, and the other with mo. 
deſty (as leaving the thing to one another) with an inexplicable as well as a mutual facility, 
Eumenes went out of the Temple. The Senate continu'd of the ſame opinion z, That it was 
an abſurdity, that the King could not tell, what he hoped, or deſign'd to Petition for when he came 
thither. That he himſelf beſt knew, what was moſt commodious for his Kingdom, as being acquain- 
red with Aſia. far better than the Senate was. Wherefore he ought to be recail'd, and forced to de 
clare what he wiſh'd, and what he thought. | : 

LIE, Thereupon the King being brought back into the Temple,and bid to ſpeak, ſaid z * Grave 
« Fathers! I ſhould ſtill have held my tongue, had | not known that you would by and by . 
& call in the Rhodian Embaſſadours; at whoſe Audience | mult of neceſſity ſpeak. Which 
© to do will be for that reaſon ſo much the more difficult, becauſe their demands will be 
& ſuch, as that they ſeem to deſire not only nothing that is againſt me, but a thing that does 
< not properly belong even to themſelves. For they will plead the cauſe of the Greek, Ci- 
<« ties, and will ſay that they ought to be let at ltberty. By which injunftion, who doubts, 
<« but will not only alienate from us thoſe Citics, that ſhall be ſo freed, but even the old ſti- 
© pendiary Towns alſo? whilſt they themſelves, having obliged the people with ſo great a 
<« piece of ſervice, will have them verbally for their Allies only, but really, to be ſubject 
<« and obfioxious to their command ?. And then (forſooth) though they affect theſe great 
<« matters, they?ll pretend, that it does not at all concern them : only, that it becomes you, 
« and is agreeable to their former a&tions. You therefore ovght to have a care leſt ſuch 
« an Harangue deceive you ; and lelt you do not only too unequal depreſs ſome of your 
<« Alties, whilſt you raiſe others beyond meaſure ; but aifo, leſt they, who have born Arms 
« againſt you, be ina better condition than your Friends and Allies. As for my own parr, 
&« [ had rather any body ſhould. believe, that in other things, | relinquiſhed ſomewhat of 
<« my juſt right, than ſtrove too pertinaciouſly to defend it : but in the conteſt concerning 
& your Friendſhip, my good will toward you, and the honour that you will do me, I can- 
& not endure tobe outdone. This is the greateſt inheritance that | receiv'd from my Fa- 
«ther; who was the firſt of all the Inhabitants of Greece and Aſia, that contracted a 
« Friendſhip with you, and continu'd it with a perpetual and conſtant fidelity, even to his 
« Lifes end. Nor did he preſerve his mind only true and faithful to you, but he was con- 
« cern'd- in all the Wars, that you bave waged in Greece both by Land and: Sea aſſiſting 
« you with all ſorts of proviſions in ſuch plenty, that none of all their Allies were in any 
© manner equal to him. At laſt, as he was perſwading the Beotzans to become your Al- 
< lies, he fainted in the very Aſſembly, and not long atter died. In whoſe ſteps tread ; 
« and, though I could make no addition to his good will and affeftion toward yon (for they 
* were inſuperable) yet fortune, occaſion, Arziochns and the War in Aſia have given me an 
<« opportunity of excelling him in deeds and meritorious ſervices that I have really per- 
& form'd. Anrtiochus, King of Aſia, and part of Europe, offer'd me his Daughter in Mar- 
<« riage: reſtored immediately the Cities that had revolted from us; and gave me great 
<« hopes afterward of enlarging my Kingdom, if | would wage War on his fide againſt you. 
« But I ſhall not glory in not baving ever offended you: I will rather relate thoſe things that 
&« are worthy of the ancient Friendſhip between our Family and you. I aſſiſted your Gene- 
&« rals with Land and Sea Forces, ſo that never an one of your Allies could equal me : ] ſup- 
< ply'd them with Proviſions both by Sea and Land ; was preſent at all the Sea fights, that 
« were fought in ſeveral places; nor did I ever ſpare for either labour or danger, That 
« which is the greateſt miſery in War, I endured a Siege, being ſhut up at Pergamus to the 
« utmoſt hazard both of my Life and Kingdom, After which being freed from that Siege, 
« though at the ſame time Amtrochns on the one ſide, and Selencirs on the other were En- 
© camped about the [Metropolis and] chict Fortreſs of my Kingdom, I left my own c on- 
© cerns, and with my whole Fleet met: L, Scipio your Conſul at Helleſpont, to aſſiſt him in 
« putting over the Army. And when your Army came over into 4a, I never ftirred from 
« the Conſul : no Roman Souldier was more diligent in your Camp, than I and my Brothers, 
« No Expedition, no Horſe Battle was enter'd upon without me. There | ſtood in Battalia, 
« and defended that Poſt where the Conſul was pleaſed to place me : I will not ſay, Grave 
<« Fathers! Who can be compar'd with me for deſerts toward you in this War ? but _— 
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« ſay, That | in that reſpect am equal to any of all the Nations or Kings, that you ſo highly 
« elteem. faſſiniſſa was your Enemy betore he was your Ally : nor did he come to you 
« with bis Auxiliaries whilſt he was ſafe in his Kingdom, but, after he was baniſh'd, expell'd, 
«< and had loſt all his Forces, fled, with a Troop of Horſe into your Camp for refuge. Yet 
« you did not only reſtore him (for that in Africa he had behaved himſelt very faithfully and 
« briskly on your ſide againſt Syphax and the Carthaginians) into his Fathers Kingdom, but, 
« adding alſo the moſt opulent part of Syphax's Kingdom, made him the greateſt King in 
« all Africa. What reward then, pray, do we deſerve, who never were Enemies, but al- 
<« ways your Allies? My Father, I, and my Brothers have born Arms for you, not only in 
<« Aſia, but far from home too, in Peloponneſus, Buotia, e/FAtoka; in the War with Philip, 
« Antiochus and the erolians, both by Sea and Land. Well then (fome one may ſay) what 
« do you deſire [for all this? Why truly, Grave Fathers! ſince "tis your pleaſure that I 
« muſt needs tell you ; if you have removed Artiochus beyond the Mountain Taxres with 
« a deſign your ſelves to inhabit that Country, I do not deſire any better Neighbours to bor- 
« der upon me than you are; nor can hope that any Kingdom may be made more ſecure 
« and ſtable by any other means. But if you intend to remove from thence, and draw off 
« your Armies too; I dare be bold to ſay, there's none of your Allies more worthy than my 
« ſelf to enjoy what you have gotten in the War. Oh! but *tis a glorious thing to free Ci- 
« ties, that were in ſlavery ! I grant it, if they have done no act of Hoſtility againſt you : 
« but if they have been of Antzochus's fide, how much more worthy is it of your prudence 
« and equity, for you to conſult the good of your Allies, that have deſerved well of you, 
« than that of your Enemies? 

This Speech of the Kings was grateful to the Senate; ſo that it was very apparent they 
would do all things munificently, and with great freedom. Then the Smyrnean Embaſſy, 
which was ſhort, interpoſed, becauſe ſome of the Rhodians were not there; who having 
been extraordinarily commended, for that they choſe to undergo the greateſt extremities, 
rather than ſurrender themſelves to the King , the Rhodians were introduced; the chief of 
whom, having ſet forth the original of their Friendſhip with the Romans, and the merits of 
the Rhodians in the War, firſt, againſt Philip, and then againſt Antiochus, ſaid; © There is 
 « nothing (Grave Fathers!) in our whole affair, more difficult, or more troubleſome to us, 
« than that we have a controverlie with Exmenes, with whom alone, above all other Kings, 


« not only every man of us, in his private capacity, but. (that which more concerns us) - 


<« our City in general has always maintain*'d a publick correſpondence, It is not (grave Fa- 
& thers!) our affetions, but the nature of the things themſelves, which is moſt powerful, 
« that diſunites us; ſo that we, being our ſelves free, plead the canſe of other mens liberty 
« alſo; whilſt Kings would have all People to be Slaves, and ſubject to their own Command, 
<« But however the thing be, our modeſty toward the King obſtructs us more than either our 
« diſpute is intangled, or ſeems likely to give you the trouble of a perplext deliberation 
<« [about it. ] For if no honour could be otherwiſe paid to a King, that is your Ally and 
« Friend ; who alſo deſerv'd very well of you in this very War (and of whoſe rewards 
<« you are now conſulting) but by your delivering op free Cities in Vaſſalage to him ; your 
« deliberation [at this time] would be very doubttul; leſt you ſhould either ſend away 
<« the King, your Friend, without any honour confer'd upon him 3; or relinquiſh your firſt 
« deſign, and fully that glory which you gain'd in the War againſt Phi/ip, by enflaving ſo 
<« many Cities: but from the neceſlity, either of diminiſhing your love to your Friend, or 
« your own glory, fortune does at this time in an extraordinary manner preſerve you, For 
<« your Victory, through the bounty of the Gods, is not more glorious than rich: and 
<« able eaſily to diſcharge you from this debt. For not only Lycaonia, but both the Phrygia's, 
« all P:ſidia and Cherſoneſus, with all thoſe Countries of Exrope that lie round about, are in 
« your diſpoſal; of which any one, that you pleaſe to give. him, may ſufficiently augment 
« the Kingdom of £umernes : but all of them together would make. him equal to the greateſt 
«Kings. You therefore may well enrich your Allies with the rewards of War, and yet 
<« not recede from your intentions: but remember, what reaſon for a War you pretended 
<« formerly againſt Philip, and now againſt Arntiochus : what you did after you had conquer'd 
« Philip, and what at preſent is deſired and expected of you, not more, for that you once 
«* did it, than it becomes you ſo to do. For ſeveral Nations have ſeveral honourable and 
& probable reaſons to take up Arms. Some to get poſſeſſion of ſuch and ſuch a Country, 
© others ſuch and ſuch Villages, others Towns, others Ports, or ſome part of the Sea-Coalt. 
<« But you neither deſired theſe things before you had them, nor can you now covet them, ſince 
« the whole World is in your hands. You fought for Renown and Glory among all Man- 
* kind, who have long admired your Name and Empire as much as the immortal Gods. 
« Now what it was very hard to gain, I am afraid *tis more difficult to preſerve. You un- 
« dertook to defend the liberty of an ancient noble Nation (whether you conſider the Fame 
«« of what they have done, or your general commendation for humanity and learning) from 
« the Tyranny of Kings. And therefore it behoves you perpetually to protect all that Na- 


< tion which you have receiv'd into your care and tutelage. Thoſe Cities that are in the 


*« ancient Country [ of Greece in Europe] are not more Grecian Cities, than your Colonies, 
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« which formerly went thence into Af/a, nor has the changing of their Climate alter'd their 
« nature or their manners. We dare, every City of us, vie with our Parents and Founders 
«in a pious conteſt for good Arts and Virtue, You have many of you been in the Cities 
© of Greece and Aſia, Save that we are farther diſtant from you, we are outdone in no- 
« thing elſe. The Aaſſihans, whom, if their nature could have been overcome by the genius 
« (as it were) of the ſoil, ſo many unciviliz'd Nations, as Iye round about them, had long 
« er this corrupted, are as much eſteemed (we hear) and juſtly valued by you, as thovgh 
« they lived in the very centre of all Greece. For they have kept not only the tone of the 
© Language, the Gatrb and Habit, but, above all, the Manners, Laws and Humour [ of 
« their Country] free and entire from the Contagion of their Neighbours. The bound of 
« their Empire now is Mount Taxrs, and whatlioever is within that limit you ought not 
<« to think remote. But whereſoever your Arms have come, thither alſo *tis fit your juſtice 
<« ſhould reach even from this City. Let the Barbarians, who never knew any Laws but the 
« commands of their Lords, have (what they delight io) Kings; whilſt the Greeks are 
« pleas'd with their own Fortune [that is] their Wills. They formerly with domeſtick 
&« force alſo embraced Empire ; now they wiſh that where the Empire at preſent is, there it 
« may for ever continue. It is enough for them to defend their. Liberty with your Arms, 
& ſince they cannot with their own. Bur ſome Cities were of Artzochus's fide ; and others 
« before of Philips and Pyrrhus's, being Tarentines, Not to reckon up any other Nations, 
&« Carthage is free and enjoys its own Laws. See you, Grave Fathers : how much you owe 
<« to this example of yours. You will be perſwaded to deny that to Exmenes's avarice which 
«« you denyed to their own mult jult anger. We Rhoatars leave it to your judgment, what 
<« brave and faithful ſervice we have done you both in this and all other Wars that you have 
© waged upon that Coaſt. And now in time of Peace we give you ſuch advice, as, if you 
<« approve of it, will make all People believe that you uſe your Victory with more Gallan- 
« try than you got It. 

This Oration ſeemed ſutable to the Roman grandeur, After the Rhodians, eAntiochns's 
Embaſſadors were call'd in; who, after the ordinary manner of thoſe that beg Pardon, 
Having confeſſed the Kings error, beſcech'd the Senate, that they would remember and conſult their 
own ciemency rather than the Kings faults, who had already ſuffer'd ſufficiently for it ; and, 
in fine , that they would by their Authority confirm, the Peace made by L., Scipio on the ſame 
terms that he had granted i, Thereupon not only the Senate agreed to the obſervation 
of that Peace, but the People alſo ina few Days after, gave their conſent. The League 
was ſtruck in the Capitol with Arntipater, head of the Embaſſy, and Son to King Arntrochas's 
Brother. After which the other Embalſſadors likewiſe out of Afia had their audience. To 
all whica there was this anſwer given, That the Senate, after the manner of their Anceſtors, 
would ſend ten Embaſſadors into Aſia to certrovert and compoſe all differences there, but that this 
ſhould be the reſult of all, that all the (ountry on this ſide Mount Taurus, that was within the 
(onfines of King Antiochus's Kingdom, ſhould be given to Eumenes, except Lycia and Caria as 
far as the River Meander ; and that ſhould be ſubjeit to the Rhodians. That the reſt of the Cities 
in Aſia, that had been ſtipendiary to Attalus, ſhould all pay a tribute to Eumenes ; but thoſe that 
had been tributary to Antiochus, ſhould be free and without any impoſition. They pitch'd upon, 
for theſe ten Embaſſadors, Q. Minucins Rufus, L. Furins Purpureo, Q. Minucius Thermus, Ap. 
Claudius Nero, Cn. Cornelins Merula, 71. Fumus Brutus, L, Aurunculeins, L. eAEmilins Pan- 
lus, P. Cornelius Lentulus, and P. Elins Tubero. | 

Now concerning thoſe things, that required their preſence upon the place to debate them, 
theſe Perſons were free to do as they thought good ; but concerning the buſineſs in general, 
the Senate determin*d thus, That all Lycaonia, both the Phrygias, Myſia, the Kings Woods, 
all Lydia and Tonia (except ſuch Towns as had been free at the ſame time when they fought with 
King Antiochus) and particularly Magneſia near Sipylum, with Cana, which is called Hydrela, 
and the Country of the Hydrelites, tying toward Phrygia, the (aftles and Villages by the River 
Meander, and all Towns but what were free before the War. Telmiſſus alſo by name, with the 
Forts belonging to it, and the Lands that had belonged to Ptolomy of Telmiſſus, chat all theſe pla- 
ces and things above written ſhould be given to King Eumenes. To theRhodians was aſſigned all 
Lycia, beyond the aforeſaid Telmiſſus, the Forts belonging thereunto, and the Lands that formerly 
appertam'd to Ptolomy of Telmiſſus z for theſe were excepted both by Eumenes and the Rhodians 
too, That part of Caria too was given to them, that lies nearer to the Iſland of Rhodes beyond 
the River Meander, conſiſting of Towns, Vulages, Caſtles, and Lands that reach as far as Piſi- 
dia; ſaving ſuch Towns among them, that had been at liberty the Day before they fought with 
Kings Antiochus i Aſia, For this when the Rhodiars had given [| the Senate? thanks, they 
treated concerning the City of Sol; in Glicia, ſaying, That they a well as themſelves were de. 
ſeended from the Argives;, from which Cognation they came to love like Brothers. Wherefore they 
deſired this extraordinary favour, that they would deliver that City from being ſlaves to the Kings. 
Thereupon King Artiochrs's Embaſladors were callPd and diſcours'd, but could not be in 
any wiſe prevailed upon, Artipater appealing to the League, againſt which the Rhodians de- 
fired to have not only Sel, but to go over Mount Taxrs and take all C:licia. Upon that 


the Rhoarans being cal back into the Senate, when the Houſe had told them, how vehe- 
ment 
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ment the Kings Embaſſadour was, they added ; That, if the Rhodians thought that matter 
concerr'd the dignity of their City, the Senate would by all manner of means overcome the obſtinacy 
of the Embaſſadours, With that the Rhodians thank'd them much more heartily than before ; 
and ſaid, they would rather yield to the arrogance of eAnrtipater, than give any occaſion 
of diſturbing the Peace : So that there was no alteration made as to [the City of] 
Sols, 

At the ſame time that theſe things were done, the e2/afſilian Embaſſadours brought LVII. 
word, that L. Bzbius, as he was going into the Province of Spain, was circumvented by the Li- 
gurians, and, having great part of his Attendants ſlain, was himſelf ſo wounded, that though with 

 fome few [Companions] (but no Lictors) he got away to Maſliliaz he died there within three 
dayes. The Senate, hearing that, decreed, that P. Zunins Brutus, who was Pro-Pretor in 
Etryuria, delivering the Province and the Army to one of his Lieutenants (whom he thought 
fir) ſhould himſelt go into the farther Sparr, which ſhould be his Province. This order of 
Senate and a Letter, was ſent by Sp. Poſtumins the Pretor into Erruria; and P. Funinus the 
Pro Prztor accordingly went into Spaiz, In which Province, a little before his Succeſlor 
came, L. /Emilius Paulus, who afterward, to his great glory, conquer'd King Perſens, 
though the year before he had had but ill ſucceſs; having raiſed a tumultuary Army,fought the 
Luſitanians 10 a pitch'dBattle, TheEnemies were all totally routed,eighteen thouſandSouldiers 
flain, three thouſand three hundred taken, and their Camp ſeiz'd : The Fame of which Vi- 
ory made things much quieter in Spzin. The ſame year before the 30® of December, L. 
Valerins Flaccus, M. cAtilius Serranus, and L. Valerins Tappus, were the Triumviri, that 
carried a Latine Colony to Boyonia by order of the Senate, conſiſting of three thouſand men z 
of whom the Horſemen had ſeventy Acres of Land apiece, and the others fifty. The Land 
had been taken from the Bozan Gauls : [as] the Garnls had driven out the Tuſcans, That 
fame Year many great men ſtood for the Cenſorſhip: which buſineſs, as though it had not 
been in it ſelf enough to have bred any great conreſt, occaſioned another contention much 
greater. There ſ{tood as Candidates, T. £nmtius Flaminius, P. Cornelius Scipio (Son to Cnet- 
us) L.V alerins Flaccus, MM. Porcins Cato, e AM. Claudius Marcellus, and M, Acilins Glabriog 
who had conquer'd Arntochus and the e/Etolians at Thermopyle, Now to this laſt of them 
(becaufe he had made a great many Doles, whereby ie had obliged great part of the People ) 
did the favour of the multitude incline. Which ſo many of the Nobility being not able to 
endure ; that an upſtart Fellow ſhould be ſo far prefer*d before them; P. Sempronius Grac- 
chus, and C. Sempronius Rutilus, Tribunes of the People appointed him a day of Tryal, for 
that he had neither carried in Triumph, nor brought into the Treaſury, ſome part of the Kings mo- 
ney, and of the booty that was taken in Antiochus's Camp. The teſtimonies of the Licutenants 
and Tribunes of the Souldiers were very difterent. But above the reſt of the witneſſes 27. 
Cato was molt taken notice of ; whoſe authority, which he had gained by the conſtant [uni- 
forma] tznour of his Life, the white Gown [ uſed by Candidates} diminiſh'd. He being a 
witnels [in the caſe} ſaid, that he did not ſee, at the Triumph, any of thoſe gold and ſilver Veſ- 
ſels that were taken among other booty in the Kings Camp, At laſt, in Envy to him more than 
any body elſe, Glabrio ſaid, He would ſtand no longer ; ſeeing that what Noblemen were only in ſi- 
lence vex'd at, that a Competitour, who was as very an upſtart as himſelf, had malign'd with ſuch 
an horrid aft of perjury, as no mult [or fine] could equal. SS 
' There was a Fine laid upon him of a hundred thouſand ['Sefterces.} Now they contended LYTIE 
twice about that matter ; but the third time, when the perſon accus*'d had deſiſted from 
his pretenſions [to the office] the people would neither paſs any Votes concerning the 
Fine, nor the Tribunes be any longer engaged in that buſineſs. The Cenfors created were 
T. Quintius Flaminius, and MM. Claudius Marcellus. By whoſe means, there having been [an 
Audience of 7 the Senate granted to L. /Emilins Regillus (who had defeated Antiochus's Ad- 
miral by Sea) without the City, in the Temple of Apollo ; when they had heard what he 
had done, and with what mighty Fleets of Enemies he had fought, as alſo how many Ships 
he had ſunk or taken, he had a Naval Triumph granted him by the general conſent of the 
Houſe. He triumph 4d upon the firſt of February : in which Triumph there were carried 
through the City forty nine Crowns of gold, but nothing near ſo much money as might 
have been expected in a Royal Triumph, there being [only ] thirty four thouſand ſeven 
hundred Attick, Tetradrachmes [each of which was the weight of four Deniers] and of 
Ciſtophori [another Coin} a hundred thirty one thouſand three hundred. Thereupon by or- 
der of Senate there were Supplications made z for that L. Paulus Xmilius had met with ſuch 
ſucceſs in Spain, Not long after L, 'Scipio came to the City : who leſt he might ſeem inferi- 
our to his Brother for want of a Surname, would needs be called Afiaticus. He diſcours'd 
of his Atchievements both in the Senate and before the People [at which time? there were 
ſome, who ſaid, that War was greater for the Fame of it, than for any difficulty that he 
met with; it being ended in one memorable Battle ;, and that the glory of that Vittory was anticipated 
at Thermopylz. But to one that truly conſider'd it, Ir was a War with the Etolians, at Ther- 
mopylz, more than with the King. For what Forces had Antiochus there ? But in Aſia there 
were all the powers of Aſia up in Arms, and Auxiliaries muſter'd together from the utmoſt limits of 
the Eaſt, out of all Nations. Wherefore they not only paid the immortal Gods all any © 
able 
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able honour, for that they had made the Victory as eaſy as it was great, but likewiſe de. 
creed, that the General ſhould Triumph. He accordingly triumphed in the Leap-Month 
[i. e. February] on the laſt day of it; and his Triumph was a more glorious ſhow to the 
Eye, than tha of his Brother Africanus , but, for the account of their atchievements, and 
in reſpect of the danger and difficulty they met with, no more to be compar'd to it, than if 
you ſhould ſet one General in competition with the other, or compare Antwchus to Annibal. 
He carried in Triumph ewo hundred thirty four military Enſigns; draughts of Towns a hun- 
dred thirty four, Elephants Teeth a thouſand two hundred and twenty, and Crowns of gold 
two hundred twenty four. Of ſilver a hundred thirty ſeven thouſand four hundred and 
twenty pounds ; of Artick Tetradrachmes two hundred twenty four thouſand , of Ciſtophores 
three hundred thirty one thouſand and ſeventy, of pieces of _ gold a hundred and 
forty thouſand, of ſilver Veſſels (all of them Emboſ&d) a thouſand four hundred twenty 
four pound weight, and of golden ones a thouſand pound weight. There were alſo ſome 
Captains of the Kings, with certain Prefecfts, and thirty two of his Courtiers led before the 
Chariot. To each Souldier was given the ſumm of twenty five Deniers ; double ſo much to a 
Centurion, and treble to an Horſeman : beſides that there was a Souldiers pay, and a dou- 
ble quantity of Corn beſtow'd upon them after the Triumph ; as he had allow'd them for.. 
merly after the Battle in 4/ia. He triumpht almoſt an Year, after he went out of his Con- 
ſulſhip. 

Ablat the ſame time Cy. Hanks alſo, the Conſul, in Aſia, and Q. Fabius Labeo the 
Prztor, came to the Fleet. Now the Conſul did not want occaſions to make War againſt 
the Gauls [in Aſia.] But the Sea was at quiet, ſince Artiochus was defeated. As Fabius 
therefore was conſidering, what he had beſt do, that he might not ſeem to keep the Province 
idle, he thought it moſt convenient for him to go over into the Iſland of Crete, For there 
the Cydoniates were a waging a War againſt the Gortyniars and the Gnoſſiars, and it was re- 
ported, that there were a great number of Romar Captives, beſides other people of the /ra- 
lian Race, in ſlavery all over the Iſland, He therefore ſetting out with his Fleet from Ephe. 
ſus, as ſoon as he arrived at Crete, ſent Meſſengers about to all the Cities ; to charge them 
zo lay down their Arms, and each of them to muſter up and bring back the Captives that were with- 
in their ſeveral juriſdiftions ; as alſo, to ſend Embaſſadours to him, with whom he might treat of 
things that equally concern'd both the Cretans an the Romans, But thoſe words did not much 
move the Crerans : for none, except the Gortynians render'd back their Captives, Yalerius 
Antias tells us, that there were four thouſand Captives render'd, ont of the whole Iſland, 
becauſe they fear'd the threats of a War :. and that that was the reaſon, (for he had done 
nothing elſe) why Fabius obtain'd a Naval Triumph. Fabins came back from Crete to 
Epheſus : from whence, having ſent three Ships to the Coaſt of Thrace, he order'd Antio- 
chus's Gariſons to be drawn out of e/A&nxs and eHaroma, that thoſe Cities might be at 
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4, &c. M. Fulvius tbe Conſul, in Epirus, took the Ambracians, whom he Beſeged, by ſurrender. 28. He ſubdu/d Ces 
phalenia : and granted the conque”'d Atolians 4 Peace. 12, 13, &c. Cn. Manlins, the Conſul (his Collegue) van- 
q«iſb'd the Gallogrzcians, Tholiſtogians, Teſtolages, and Trocmans, who were come, under the Conduft of Bren- 
mus, over znto Aſia ; being the only people that on this fide Mount Taurus were not obedient. 16. Their original 
and when they firſt came into thoſe Countries, they now poſſeſs, is related. 24. With an Example of Virtue and Cha- 
ftity in a certain Woman : who being Queen to the King of Gallogrzcia, when ſhe was taben, bil'd a Centurion that 
had offer d violence to ber. 36. A Survey | of the people) was ſet up by the Cenſors : at which the Pole came to two 
hundred fiſty eight thouſand three hundred twenty exght Roman Citzzens. 39. They enter'd into an Alliance with 
Ariarathes King of Cappadocia. 45, 46, &c. Cn. Manlius (though the ten Embaſſadours contradifted it, by whoſe 
adviſe he bad made a League with Antiochus) baving pleaded bis own cauſe in the Senate, triumph'd over the Gal- 
logrzcians. $0. Scipio Africanus, baving a day appointed him | to appear in Court} as (ome ſay, by Q. Perillius, 
Tribune of the People, or, as others, by Nevius ; for that he defrauded the treaſury of the booty taben from Antiochus 3 
when the day came, was call'd forth into theRoſtra | a place where Orations were made} axd ſaid, This day, Fellow 
Cirizens ! I conquer'd Carthage : and ſo with the People attending upon him, he went up to the Capitol : $3- From 
whence (leſt he might be any more tormented by the injuſtice of the Tribunes) he went into voluntary exile to Later- 
num ; though *tis uncertain whether he died there or at Rome : for there was a M-nument ſet up for him at both pla- 
c85- $5, &c. Scipio Afiaricus, Brother to Africanus, was accuſed of the ſame crime (of cheating the publick) and 
condemn'd 3 but as be going to Priſon, Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of tHe People, who formerly was an Ente 
my to the Scipio's, znterceded for him; and ſor that hindneſe had Africanus's Daughter. 60. when the Pretor had 
ſent the Queſtors to take poſſeſſion of his goods upon the pablick, account, there was not only no appearance of any money 
that bad been the Kings, but they could not even make up the ſumm in which he was condemned : ſor he would not ac- 
cept of an innumerable parcel of money that his Friends and Relations gatherd for him : but what was neceſſary for 
bim, in Cloths, &c. was brought | to his hand. 


lia, the eAthamans giving the tirſt occalion [of diſturbance ] For eAthamania 

at that time, Amynander being expelld, was under Philips PrefeCts, and kept 
by a Party of his men; who through their Tyrannical and boundleſs behaviour had made 
the people wiſh for Amynander again. Thereupon Amynander, who at that time was in 
baniſhment in e£rolea, had ſome hopes given him, by Letters from his Friends (who told 3 
him the ſtate of Athamania) that he ſhould recover the Kingdom: and therefore he ſenc 
M:flengers back to the Nobility at Argithea (which is che Metropolis of Arhamania) to 
tell them z char, if they rightly underſtood the inclinations of his Corntrymen, he would get rid of 
the Ftolians, and come into Athamania with certain ſelett perſons of Xitolia (who were 
the Council of the Nation) and Nicander their State- holder. Whom, when he ſaw prepared 
for all manner of deligns, he ſoon afrer made acquainted, what day he would enter with bis 
Army into Athamania. There were at firſt but tour Conſpirators againſt the Macedonian 
Gariſon : but theſe four took (ix more to their aſſiſtance in the buſineſs. After which, being 
afraid that their number, being ſo ſmall, was more fit for the concealing than the doing of 
ſuch an exploit, they added a number equal to the former. By this means, being now 
fifry two in all, they divided themſelves into four parts; one whereof went to Heraclea, 
and another to Tetraphylia (where the Kings money uled to be kept) the third to Theude- 
nia, and the fourth to Aroithea, Now they all agreed among themſelves, that, at firſt, they 
ſhould walk, peaceably about the Forum, as though they had come about ſome private buſineſs; but, 
upon ſuch a day, they ſhould call all the mobile rogether to drive the Macedonian Guards ont of the 
ſeveral Caſtles. When that day came, and Amynander was with a thouſand c/Erolzans in the 
Confines [of Athamania |} the Garilons of the e Macedonians were routed, by agreement, 
in four ſeveral places at once : and Letters ſent all abour into the reſt of the Cities ; [advi- 
ſing them]. co vindicate themſelves from the Tyrannical Dominion of Philip, and reſtore him to his 
Hereditary 41d lawful Kingdom. Thereupon the © Hacedonians were, on all ſides, expell'd : 
thongh the Town of Teium (whereof the Caltle was in the hands of a Gariſon belonging to 
the King, from the Prefe&t [or Governour) of which (named Zero) they intercepted a 
Letter) for ſome few days made reſiſtance. But then that too was ſurrender*d to e Amynan- 
der and all Athamania was in his power, except the Caltle of Atheneum, which lies upon 
the Borders of Macedonia. 2 

Philip, when he heard that erhamania was revolted, ſet out with ſix thouſand men, and IT. 
with great celerity came to Gomphi - where having left the greater part of his Army (for 
they would not have <ndured ſuch long marches) he went with two thouſand to eAtheneum, 
which was the only [Fort] yet held by his men. From whence making fome Tryals of the 
adjacent parts, when he ealily found that the reſt were all Enemies, he went back to Gomphz, 
and then retnin'd with all his Forces together into Arhamania. After that he order'd _ 
| WHOM 


\ A F Hill the War continu'd in Aſia, things were not perfectly quiet, even in e/Eto- [. 
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whom he ſent before with one Thouſand Foot, to take poſleſſion of <Erhopia, which lies 
very conveniently above Argzhea, which Place, when he ſaw that his own Men were poſ- 
felled of, he himſelf encamped near the Temple of Fupiter- Acreus. Where having been 
detain'd one Day by foul Weather, he deſign'd next Day for Argithea, And as they were 
going, the Athamanes immediately appear'd to them, running ſeveral ways to the tops of 
Banks that were by [the Road ſide]. At the ſight of them the foremoſt Enſigns ſtood 
ſtill, and there was a dread and a conlternation in the whole Army z and each of them be- 
gan to think with himſelf, what would become of chem, if that Army ſhould be led down 
into the Vales under thoſe Rocks. This diſturbance therefore [among his Men? forced the 
King (who deſiced, if they would follow him, in all haſt to paſs the ſtraits) co recall the 
foremoſt (7. e. to face about] and carry bis Enſigns back the ſame way that he came, The 
Athaman: at firſt followed quietly at a diſtance; but, when the c/#rolians joyn'd them, left 
them to fall upon the Enemies Reer, and planted themſelves about the flanks. Some of 
them, going before a nearer way, beſet the Paſſes; and the Macedonians were in ſuch an 
hucry, that, as if they were in a confus'd poſture of flying, than of a regular march, leav- 
ing many of their Arms and Men behind them, they croſs the River ; which put a ſtop to 
their purſuit. From thence the Macedonians went back ſafe to Gomphi; and from Gomphs 
into Macedonia, The Athamans and e/Erolians ran together from all parts to Erhopia, to 
ſurpriſe Zero, and the thouſand e.Z/acedonians there. But the eHacedonians, having no con. 
fidence in that place, went upinto an higher Hill, that was more craggy every way : from 
which the Athamans, having found out Avenues to It in ſeveral places, preſently drove 
them; and, as they were diſpers'd (beſides tiat they could not eaſily eſcape through ſuch 
pathleſs and ſtrange Rocks) took part of them, and kill'd the reſt. Many of them, for 
fear, threw-themſelves headlong from the Precipices; few of them eſcaping, with Zero, to 
the King. The next day, by virtue of a Truce, they had time given them to bury their 
ſlain, 

Amynander, having recovered his Kingdom, ſent Embaſſadors to the Senate at Rome, and 
to the Scipzo*s in Aſia, who ſtaid at Epheſus after a great Battel with Arrrochas, defiring Peace 
and excuſing himſelf, that by means of the e/£to/zans he had recovered his Fathers Kingdom, 
but accuſed Philip, The </Erolians went out of Athamania into Amphilochia, and, by con- 
ſent of the major part, reduced the whole Nation, When they had gotten Amphilochia 
again (for it formerly belong'd to the &/£t0{;ans)) they deſcended with the ſame hopes into 
eAperantia, which was, great part of it, ſurrendered in the ſame manner without fighting. 
Dolepia was never ſubject to the eErolzans ;, but they were to Philip. They therefore firit 
took up Arms; but when they heard, that the Amphilochians were with the /Etobans, and 
of Philips running away out of Athamania, with the ſlaughter of his Garriſon there, they 
themſelves alſo revolted from Philip to the e/rolians. But whilſt the eArehans thought them- 
ſelves every way ſecure from the e Yacedonians upon the icore of the Nations that Jay round 
about, there was a report, That Antiochus i Aſia was congquer'd by the Romans, Nor was it 
long after, before the Embaſſadors return'd from Rome without any hopes of Peace; and 
brought word, that Fulvius the Conſul was already come over with an Army. Where. 
upon they were frighted, and having cauſed Embaſſies to be ſent, before, from Rhodes and 
Athens (that, through the Authority of thoſe Cities, their petitions, which were ſo lately 
rejected , might gain the eaſier acceſs to the Senate) diſpatch'd away the Chief Men of 
their Nation to Rowe, to try their utmoſt hopes, having never thought of making Peace 
before the Enemy was in fight. At this time 24. Fulwins, having put his Army over to 
Apollonia, was conſulting with the Nobility of Epirus, where to begin the War. The Epr- 
rotes were for his attacking Ambracta, which then had united it ſelf with the eErolians. For, 
Whether the XEtolians came to defend it, the Fields thereabout were wide enough to fight in; or, 
whether they declined the conflitt, the taking of it would be no difficulty. For there was not only 
plenty of ſtuff near at hand, to raiſe Mounds and other Works ;, but that Arethon alſo, a navs- 
gable River, convenient for bringing thither all ſorts of neceſſaries, ran by the veryWalls;, beſides 
that the Summer '( a ſeaſon fit for the purpoſe) was then before them. By this means they per- 
ſwaded him to march through Epirus. 

When the Conſul came to Ambracia, the taking of it ſeemed to be a great task. For 
eAmbracia ſtands under a rovgh Hill, which the Inhabitants call Perrhanthes., The City to- 
ward the Plain and the River, looketh toward the Weſt ; but the Caſtle, that ſtands upon 
the Hill, tothe Eaſt. The River Arethon, flowing out of Acarnania, falls into a Bay of 
the Sea, which, from the name of the adjacent City, is called the Ambracian [Bay]. But, 
beſides that it is encloſed on this ſide with the River, and, on thar, with Hills; it is alſo 
fortified with a ſtrong Wall, that is ſomething more than three Thouſand Paces about, Ful- 
vius therefore planted two Camps at a ſmall diſtance one from another, on the Plains fide, 
and built one Fort on a riſing ground againſt the Caſtle. All which he ſo endeavoured to 
join with a Mound and Trench, that neither the beſieged might have any outlet from the 
City, nor thoſe without any avenue to ſend Auxiliaries in. Upon the report of Ambracia's 
being beſieg'd, the </Erolians were already met, by order of Nicander, their State-holder, 


at Stratum, From whence they, at firſt, intended to. come with all their Forces, to hinder 
the 
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the Siege, But when they ſaw, the Ciry was, great part of it, encompaſſed with Works, 
and that the Camp of the Epirores was pitch'd ina Plain beyond the River; they thought 
fit to divide their Army. So, Eupolemus, going to Ambracia with a Thouſand nimble Fel- 
lows, enter'd the City at ſuch Places, where their Fortifications were not yet quite clos'd 
up. Nicander had a deſign, at firſt, with the other part of the Men, to attack the Camp 
of the Eperoces in the Night time; though it was not eaſy for the Romans to afliſt him, the 
River being between, But ſoon after, thinking that a dangerous enterpriſe (for fear the 
Romans (ſhould by any means perceive ir, or chat he ſhould not get ſafe back again) he was 
deter*d from this deſign, and turn'd his courſe toward the ravaging of Acarnana. 

The Conſul, having finiſhed the Fortifications, wherewith he was to encloſe the City, Y. 
and the Works, that he was to plant againſt the Walls, attack'd it in five places at once : 

lacing three [Engines] at an equal diſtance (where the Plain made the Town more acceſ- 
fble) aver againlt Pyrrheum (as they call it); one oppolite to [ the Temple? of Aſculaps- 
«5, and one againſt the Caſtle. He ſhook the Walls with his Rams; and with Beams, that 
had hooked lrons faſten'd tro them, bruſh'd off the Battlements. The Townſmen, at firſt, 
what with the fight, and the thumps given againſt the Walls with ſuch a terrible noiſe, 
were in a great dread and conſternation. But when they ſaw that the Walls (beyond their 
expectation) were ſtanding, they recover'd themſelves again , and with Swipes, loaded 
with weights of Lead or Stones, or huge Timbers, drove the Rams downward ; drew the 
Hooks with Iron Anchors, which they threw upon them, to the inner part of the Wall, 
and broke the Beam ; and, not only with mighty Sallies upon thoſe that look to the Works, 
but daily eruptions alſo upon the ſeveral ſtations [of Souldiers] put the Enemy into a fright, 
Now things ſtanding thus at Ambracia, the e/Erolians return'd from pillaging of Acarnania 
to Stratum. And then NVicander, the State-holder, being in hopes by a ſtout attack to raiſe 
the Siege, ſent one NVicodamus with five hundred ©/£rolians into Ambracia: appointing a 
certain night, and a particular time of night too, wherein not only they ſhould ſet upon 
| the Enemies Works, that lay toward Pyrrheum, from the City ; but he himſelf alſo might 
put the Roman Camp into a confuſion : for he ſuppoſed that by ſuch a doubtful trumult (rhe 
Night augmenting their fear) ſome memorable action might be done. Nicodamus there- 
fore, at Midnight, having eſcaped ſome of the Watches, and broke through the reſt by re- 
ſolute forcing of his way, got over the Brachium [a Work in Fortification, made like an 
Arm that's bent in with an Elbow] and ſo quite into the City. By which he gave the Be- 
fieged ſome incouragement and hopes to attempt all manner of things; and as ſoon as the 
appointed Night came, immediately attack'd the Works. That undertaking was more 
dreadful to attempt than effect, Becauſe there was no violence offer'd from without ; the 
Stateholder of the etolians being either deter'd by fear, or chuſing rather to aſſiſt the Am- 
philochians (whom he had Jately receiv'd into his obedience, and) whom Perſezs, Son to 
Philip, who was ſent to retake Dolophia and Amphilochia, did then with all his might at- 
rempr, | | 

The Roman Works, as I told you before, toward Pyrrheum, were planted in three pla- VT. 

ces 3 which, all at once, though not with the ſame proviſion, or force, the e/tolians ſet 
upoa. Some of them came with barning Torches, and others with tow, pitch, and Balls 
of Wildfire, that made a blaze all over the Field ; with which] they at the ficſt effort ſur- 
priz'd a great many [of the Enemy,J] But foon afrer, when the noiſe and tumult was pro- 
pagated into the Camp, and the ſignal given by Conſul, they took up their Arms, and ran 
out at every Gate to aſliſt [their Party.J In one place the buſineſs was carried on with 
Fire and Sword : but et the other two, the e-£rolzans, having rather only made an attempt, 
than really engaged in the fight, march'd off from their vain Enterpriſe. The heat of the 
Battle therefore was now confin'd to one place : where the two Generals, Eupolemys and 1V:- 
codamus encouraged the men, and filPd them with almoſt certain hopes; #hat Nicander 
would be preſently there, according to agreement, and ſet upon the Enemies Reer, This for ſome 
time kept up the Souldiers hearts : but when they ſaw no ſignal, as was agreed, given them 
by their own Party, and that the number of their Enemies increas'd, they, being diſap- 
poinred, ſlacken'd their force: till, at laſt, quite forſaking the deſign (when they could 
now ſcarce make a ſafe Retreat) they were forced to fly into the City ; having burnt part 
of the works, but loſt more men than they themſelves kilPd. Now had the matter been 
carried according to agreement, no doubt but the Works might have been deltroy'd on one 
fide at leaſt, with great ſlaughter of the Enemy. The eAmbracians, and the <Erotians that 
were within, did not only retreat from the Enterprize of that Night, bat for the future 
alſo (as though they had been by their own Friends betray'd, were much more backward in 
all dangerous attempts. For now none of them made fallies out, as before, upon the E- 
nemy, but fought ſecurely in their ſeveral Poſts upon the Walls, and in the Towers [built 
upon them.) 

Perſers, when he heard, that the rolians were coming, quitted the Siege of the City, VII- 
which he was then arcacking, and, having only pillaged the Country, went ont of eAm- 
philochia back into e Macedonia, The /Etolians alſo were call'd thence by the ravage com- 
mitted upon the Sea-Coaſt, For Plexratus, King of the [lyrians, being come into the =_ 
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thian Bay with ſixty Fly-Boats, and having join'd thoſe Ships of the Acheans, that were his 
Fathers, laid waſte the maritime parts of «rolia, Againſt whom there were ſent a thouſand 
eEtolians, who, which way ſoever the Fleet went, met them a nearer way through the wing- 
ings of the ſhore, Now the Romans at Ambracia, by ſhaking the Walls in many places with 
their Rams, had made a great breach ; and yet they could not get into the City. For not 
only a new Wall was with equal celerity fer up inſtead of that which was demoliſh'd, bur 
the Souldiers alſo ſtanding upon the Ruines ſerved for a Bullwark. Wherefore, ſeeing the 
Conſuls attempt ſucceeded but very indifferently by open force, he intended to make a ſe- 
cret Mine under a place that was cover*d with his Galleries, And for fome time, that they 
had work'd Night and. Day (not only digging under ground, but carrying out the Earth ) 
they eſcaped the Enemies knowledge : till on a ſudden the heap of Earth, that was bigher 
than ordinary, diſcover'd their work to the Townſmen, Who being afraid, leſt there 
ſhould have been a paſſage made, by demoliſhing of their Walls,into the City, began to Cig 
a Trench within, againſt that work which was cover'd with the Galleries, Which when they 
had made as deep, as the bottom of the Enemies mine could probably be, commanding {1- 
lence, they laid their Ears [to the ground? in ſeveral places, to try if they could hear 
them digging, Which when they had done, they made a ſtrait way into the mine; Nor 
was it any great difficulty. For in a moment they came to a void ſpace, where the Via! 
was propt up by the Enemies : and there, (now the two works were join'd, fo that there was 
a way out of the Trench into the mine,) they firſt with the Icon Inſtruments that they 
had made uſe of in the Work, and after that, with the aſſiſtance of Souldiers that ſoon came 
under to help them.) had an unſeen Battle under ground, But the heat of that was quickly 
over; the belieged putting cither Hair-Cloths of Goats Hair to ſtop the mine, where they 
thought fit, or ſometimes Doors on a ſudden before them. There was alſo a new device of 
no great difficulty found out againſt thoſe that were in the mine. They got an Hogſhead 
with an hole bored in it at the bottom, wide enough to put a middle frz'd Pipe into, which 
they made of Iron ; as they alſo did the lid of the Hogibead, which was it {elf likewile 
perforated in ſeveral places. This Hoglſhead they fild with light Feathers, and placed ir 
with the mouth to the mine, Through the Holes of the [lron} [Head or] cover there 
ſtuck out long Spears (which they call Sar:ſe) to keep off the Enemy. Then they put a ſmall 
ſpark of fire into the Feathers, which with a pair of Smiths Bellows, put into the head of 
the Pipe, they blew and lighted. From whence there proceeded not only a great quantity of 
ſmoke, but that with ſuch an intolerable ſtink (which when the Feathers burnt, filPd all 
the Mine) that hardly any man could endure to ſtay in it. 

Now things being thus at Ambracia, there came two Embaſtadours | named] Pheneas and 
Damoteles, from the cAtolians with a free Commiſſion, by Decree of their Nation, to the 
Conſul. For their Stateholder, ſeeing that, an ones hand, eAmbracia was attack'd, and 
on the other, that all the Coaſt was infeſted by the Encmies Ships z beſides that Amphzlochiz 
and Dolepia were ravaged by the Macedonians : and that the Atolians were not able to man- 
nage three ſeveral Wars at one time ; call'd a Council, and conſulted with the erolian No- 
bility, what he had beſt to do. They were all of opinion, that it was beſt to ſue for Peace (if 
poſſible) upon good terms; but it could not be had then, upon tolerable conditions : Saying, Thas 
the War was undertaken in confidence of Antiochus : but now that Antiochus was vangquzſh'd 
bath by Sea and Land too, and driven almoſt out of the World, quite beyond the Mountain Taurus, 
what hopes had they of being able to carry on the War ? That Phzneas and Damoteles ought to do 
(mm ſuch a caſe as that) what was for the good of the tolians, and conſiſtent with their own ime- 
grity. For what room for deliberation, or what choice of things had fortune now left them? The 


Embaſſadors therefore were ſent with this Commiſſion ; to beg of the Conſul, that he would 


ſpare their City, and take pity. on that Nation, which had once been his Ally, but. was forced 
(they would not ſay by injuries) by calamities at leaſt upon mad attions, That the Etolians had 
not deſeru'd mare evil 1n the War with Antiochus than they had done good before, when they fought 
againit Philip. That as they were not very largely rewarded then, ſo neither ought they now to be 
zmmoderately puniſhed, To which the Conſul anſwer'd; Thar the Xtolians ſued for Peace 
more frequently than ever truly and heartily. That they ſhould imitate Antiochus in Peritionins 
for Peace, whom they had drawn intothe War. That he quitted, not only ſome few Cities, con- 
cerning whoſe liberty he had contended, but even all Alia (a rich Kingdom ) on this ſide the Moun- 
tain Taurus. That be would not hearken to the Ftolians, when they came to treat of Peace, 


unleſs they were unarm'd, They muSt firſt deliver up their Arms, with: all their Horſes, and af- 


rer that give the Roman People a thouſand T alents of ſilver : whereof one half ſhould be paid at 
preſent, if they would have a Peace. To which he would alſo add, as an Article of their League, 
that they ſhould have the ſame Friends and Enemies with the Romans. 

To which the Embaſſadours (becauſe thoſe demards were great, and becauſe they alſo 
knew the untamed and inflexible rcſolutions of their own people) gave no anſwer, bur 
went home again ; that there they might over and over conſult the Stateholder and the No- 
bility, upon the whole matter, what to do. Where being receiv'd with clamour and re- 
proof, for protratting the time, when they were bid to bring back, any. terms of Peace whatever ; 


they. return'd to Ambraciaz but, being circumyented. by. an Ambuſcade, by.laid near the 


Road, 
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Road, by the Acarnamans, with whom they were then at Wars, were Carried Pritoners to 
Tyrrheum. This put a ſtop to the Peace : [ but in the mean time] when the Athenian and 
Rhodian Embaſſadours, who came to ſollicice on their behalf, were now with the Conſul ; 


. eAmynander allo King of the Athamans, upon promile of ſecurity, was come into the Ro- 


man Camp ; more concern'd for Ambracia, where the greater part of the time he had been 
in baniſthment, than for the e/frolians. The Canſul being inform'd by them concerning the 
caſe of the Embaſſadours, commanded them to be brought from Tyrrheam; upon whoſe 
arrival they began to talk of Peace. Amynander was very earneſt (which was his chiefeſt 
buſigeſs) to bring the eAmbracians to a Surrender. But ſince he did but little good that 
way by going cloſe up to the Walls, and talking with the Nobility, at laſt, by the Conſuls 
leave, he went into the City, and partly by his advice, partly: by intreaty prevailed with 
them, to commit themſelves to the diſpoſal of the Romans. C. Valerius alſo, Son to Levinys (who 
ficſt enter*d into Alliance with that Nation) being the Conſuls Brother, born of the tame 
Mother , did the e/E£rolians a great deal of ſervice. Thereupon the Ambracians, haying 
firſt agreed, that they might ſend forth the Xtolians Auxiliaries, without any moleſtation open'd 
their Gates, And then, ro give-[the Romans] five hundred Eubzan Talents ; two hundred in 
hband,and three hundred more within ſix years,at equal payments: beſides that they ſhould reſtore tothe 
Romans all their Captives and Fugitives. That no City ſhould be lookt upon as free, which either had 
been taken by the Romans after that time, when T. Quintius came over into Greece, or had vo- 
luntarily ſurrender'd it ſelf : and that the Iſland of Cephalenia ſhould be excluded out of the 
League : Now though theſe things were ſomewhat leſs than they hoped for z yet the e/£tol:- 
ans deiir'd to refer it to their Council, which was granted them. They were taken vp for a 
while by a Debate ahout the Cities z which having ſometime been free, they were very loth 
ſhould be torn (as it were) from their Body. Nevertheleſs they all agreed to accepr of rhe 
Peace. So the Ambracians gave the Conſul a golden Crown of a hundred and fifty 
pound weight; belides, that all the Images of braſs and marble, with the Paintings, 
which adorn'd Ambracia (where Pyrrhus had formerly kept his Court) more than any 
other Cities in that Country, were taken and carry'd away : but nothing elſe was hurt or 
touch'd. 

Thereupon the Conſul going from Ambracia into the Inland parts of <A£tohia, Encamp'd 
at Argos in Amphilochia; which is twenty two thouſand paces from Ambracia., Thither alfo 
came the e/toliarn Embaſſadours after the Conſul had a good while admired why they ſtaid. 
From whom when he heard that the Xtolian Council approved of the Peace, he order'd them 
to goto the Senate at Rome ; and giving them leave to take the Athenians and Rhodiansalong 
with them, as Mediators (together with his Brother C. Yalerins) himſelf went over into 
Cephalenia, But at Rome they found all the Nobilities Ears and Minds prepoſſeſſed with the 
accuſations brought [againſt them] by Philip: who by Embaſſadours, as well as Letters, 
complaining, that Dolopia, Amphilochia azd Athamania, were forceably taken from him; and 
that his Gariſons, yea and bis Son Per{cus too, were driven out of Amphilochia, made the Se- 
nate refuſe to give Audience to their Petitions. Yet the Athenians and the Rhodzans were 
heard very quietly. Of whom the Athenian Embaſſadour, Leor, Son of Iceſtas, is ſaid allo 
to have prevailed upon them by his Eloquence : who making uſe of a common fimilitude, 
ſaid, The multitude or common people of the Xtolians were like a calm Sea, before it was diſturt'd 
by Winds ;, for as long as they continu'd in Alliance with the Romans, they were at quiet through 


the native tranquility of their Nation, But when Thoas and Diczarcbus from Aſia, and Mene- 


ras with Damocritvs, from Europe, once began to blow, then that Tempeſt areſe, that daſh'd 


them againſt Antiochus, as upon a Rock, 


The <£tolians having been long toſs'd to and fro in the Debate, at laſt broaght it ſo to 
paſs, that they agreed upon the terms of Peace, which were theſe : That the Xtolian Nation 
preſerve the Empire and Majeſty of the Roman People without fraud or guile, That they ſuffer no 
Army, that ſhall be led againſt the Romans Friends and Allies, to paſs through their Country : nor 
lend them any aſſiitance. That they have the ſame Enemies with the Roman People ; bearing 
Arms and waging War in live manner againſt them. That they reſtore all Renegadoes, Fugitives 
and C aptives to the Romans and their Allies;, ſave thoſe, that, having been once taken, raurn'd 
home, but were taken again : or thoſe who having been then Enemies tothe Romans were taken, wher: 
the IEtolians were among the Roman Guards. For the reſt, that thoſe that ſhall appear,be deliver'd 
n a hundred days to the Magiſtrates of Corcyra withont deceit. And that thoſe, who ſhall not appear, 
be ſo reſtored, whenever each of them ſhall firſt be found out. That they give forty HoStapes at the diſ- 
crezion of the Roman Conſul : none of them younger than twelve years of age, nor any older than 
forty. That neither the Statehalder, e Maſter of the Horſe, or publick Notary be made an Ho- 
FFage, nor any other perſon, who before was an Hoſtage to the Romans: and that Cephalenia be 
excluded out of the Articles of the Peace, Concerning the ſumnr of money that they were 
to pay, and the payments thereof, there was no alteration made from their agreement with 
the Conſul. But it was order*d, that (if they would rather do fo) they ſhould give gold 
inſtead of ſilver, ſo it were at the rate of one piece of gold for ten of ſilver. That as thoſe 
Cities, Lands or Men that had once belong'd to the etrolians; or any of them that were 
either by Arms ſubdy'd, or voluntarily hy eons themſelves to the Koman —— 
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when L. Quintius, and Cr. Donutius were Conluls, or after their time ; that of them the 
+tolians (hould not willingly reſume any one, And that the Oeriaaz ſhould be with their 
City and Lands, all ſubject to the eAcarnans. Upon theſe terms there was a League ſtruck 
with the eErolians. The ſame Summer, and upon the. very ſame dayes almoſt, on 
which theſe things were tranſacted by 3. Falvins the Conſul In eZrolia, the other Conſul 
(4. Manlins waged a War in Gallogreece : which I ſhall now give you an account of, Ar 
the beginning of the Spring the Conſul came to Epheſus, where having rectiv'd the Forces 
from L. Scipio, and ſurvey'd the Army, he made a Speech to his men z 8 which he commen- 
ded their courage ; for that in the War againſt Antiochus they had made an end of it in one Bart- 
tle; and exborted them to undertake a new War with the Gauls, who had not only aſſiſted Antio- 
chus, but were of ſuch an unruly ſpirit, that Antiochus was dreven beyond the e Mountain Taurus 
to little purpoſe, unleſs the Gauls were dijabled : to which he added fome few things which were 
neither falſe nor immodeſt concerning himſelf. They were all rejoiced to hear the Conſul, 
and agreed to what be ſaid ; believing that the Gauls were part of Antiochus's Forces + but 
that, now the King was overcome, they needed not to value them.The Conſul wes of opinion that 
Eumenes (who was then at Rome) was very unleaſonably out of the way ; becauſe he knew 
the Country and the nature of the People ; beſides that it was his intereſt to have the 
Gauls ſubdu'd. He therefore ſent for his Brother Arealus from Pergamus, and baving per- 
{waded him to undertake the War along with him, he ſent him home egain under a pro- 
miſe ro do what he and his Friends could to raiſe an Army. Accordingly ſome few days after, 
when the Conſul was gone from Epheſus to Magneſia, Attalus met him with a thouſand Foor, 
and two hundred Horſe : having order'd his Brother Atheneus to follow him with the reſt of 


— 


the Forces, and committed the keeping of Pergamus to ſuch as ke thought would be faithful 


to his Brother and the Kingdom. The Conſul, commending the youth, went forward with 
all his Forces and Encamped at Mearder ; becauſe that River was not fordable on Foot - bur 
he mult of neceſlity get Boats to put over the Army, 

Having paſs'd the Meander they came to Htera Come ; where there is a noble Temple of 
Apollo, with an Oracle z and the Prieſts are ſaid to give their Aniwers (according as the caſe 
happens to be) in Elegant Verſes. From hence they arrived in two dayes march at. the Ri- 
ver Harpaſus ; whither there came Embaſladours from Alibanda, to deſire bim, either by 
his Authority or Arms, to reduce a Caſtle that had lately revolted from them, and make it 
ſubmit to their ancient Laws. Atheneus alſo, Brother to Eumenes and Atralus came thither 
with Lenſus of Creete, and Corragus of ZAacedonia : bringing a thouſand Foot and three hun- 
dred Horſe of mixt Nations along with them. The Conſul ſending a Tribune of the Soul. 
diers with a ſmall Party, retook the Caſtle by force and reſtored it to the Alabandians : whilſt 
he himſelf went directly and Encamped at” Antioch near the River Meander, The head of 
this River riſes at Celeye; which was formerly the chief City of Phrygia. But afterward 
they removed not far from old Celene, to a new City calPd Apamia, from Apamea, Siſter to 
King Seleucus. The River Marſyas alſo, which riſes not far from the head of Meander, falls 
into it, And there is a Tradition, that at Celene, AMarſyas play*d upon the Pipe againſt 
Apollo, Now Meander, riſing out of the higheſt part of the Caſtle in Celene, and runnigg 
down through the middle of the City, is diſcharg'd firſt through (aria, and then throug: 
lonia, into a Bay of the Sea, that lies between Priene and Miletum. At Antioch Seleucus, 
Son to Antiochus, came into the Conſuls Camp, according to the League made with Scipio, to 
provide Corn for the Army : where there aroſe a ſmall debate about Arralus's Auxiliaries ; 
for that Selenucus ſaid, Amtiochus had agreed to give Corn to none but Reman Souldiers. Bur 
that alſo was decided by the Conſuls reſolution, who ſending a Tribune gave order ; char 


the Roman Soxldiers ſhould not take [any Corn} before Attalus's Auxiliaries had recerv'd it. , 


From thence he went on to Gordiutichns (as they call it) and fo in three marches to Tabe ; 
a City ſtanding upon the Confines of Piſzdi4 on that part that lies toward the Pamphylian Sea ; 
where, ſince the Forces of that ſide of the Country were entire, there were men very cager 
to fight. And even the Horſe, fallying out upon the Romar Army, put them at the firſt 
attack into great diſorder. But ſoon after, whea it appear*d that they were not equal either 
in number or courage, being forced into the City, they ask*d pardon for their errour, and 
were ready to yield themſelves, They were injoin'd to pay twenty five Talents of Silyer, 
and ſixty thouſand Buſhels of Wheat; and fo were admitted to make their ſurrender. - 
Three days after they came to the River Chaus : from whence they went and took the 
Cicy of Eriz4 upon the firſt attempt. Then they proceeded to the Caſtle of Thabuſron which 
ſtauds upon the River /zdus; ſo called from one Indus who was there thrown off an Elephant. 
And now they were not far from Cibyra but no Embaſly came from Afoagetes, King of that 
City, who was a man very faithleſs and wayward in all his dealings. Wherefore, to try his 
inclinations, the Conſul fent before him C. Helvins with four thouſand Foot, and five hun- 
dred Horſe. This Party was met, juſt as they enter'd into his Confines, by Embaſſadours, 
who told them, that the King was ready to do what they commanded ; and deſir'd, that 
he would come peaceably into their Country, keeping the Soulaters from making bavock of it, They 
brought fifteen Talents from a Crown of Gold ; and Helvius promiling to keep the Country 


entire from Plunder, order'd the Embaſladours to go and wait upon the Conſul, To = 
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(ſince they laid the ſame Thing before him too) the Conſul made Anſwer : We Romans have 
not any teſtimony of the 1yrants good will toward us; beſides that all the World know him to be ſuch 
| a perſon, as that we ought to think of puniſhing, rather than making an eAlliance with him. The 
| Embaſſadours being diiturb'd at this, deſir*d nothing elſe, than that he would accept of the 
Crown: and that he would permit the King to come and diſcourſe him in order to atchieve 
himſelf, Accordingly the next day, by permiſſion of the Conſul the King came into the 
Camp, cloth'd and attended like an ordinary Man, Where he made a ſubmiſſive, humble 
Speech, extenuating his own power, and complaining of the poverty of the Cities in his 
Dominions ; which were (belides Gibyra) Sylexm and Alimne. Out of theſe, he with ſome 
diffidence promiſed (though he beggar'd himſelf, and all his people) to raiſe twenty five 
Talents. Whereunto the Conſul reply'd : This mockery of yours can no longer be born with. 
Was there not reaſon enough for your being aſhamed of cheating us by your Embaſſadours when you 
were abſent, but you muſt perſiſt in the ſame impudence when preſent too ? Five and twenty T alents 
would exbauſt your Kingdom ? Let me tell you, Sirs ! unleſs you pay five hundred Talents to 
us in three dayes, you muſt expect a ravage in your Country, and a Siege before your (ity Walls, 
The King though frighted at this denunciation, yet continu'd in his obſtinate pretence of po- 
verty ; but by degrees making an illiberal addition, ſometimes with cavilling, and other 
whiles with begging and feigned tears, was brought to a hundred Talents: to which were 
added ſixty thouſand Buſhels of -Corn. All this was done within ſix days. q 
From C'byra he led the Army through the Sinarar Territories, and Encamped on the far- XV. 
ther ſide of the River Cataures. The next day they march'd by the Fenn Caralitis, and hal- 
ted at Mandropolss.From whence when they went on to the next City named Lagos, the Inha- 
bitants ran all away for fear. They therefore rifled the Town, that was forſaken of its 
people, but abounded in all ſorts of proviſions. Then from the Spring-head of the River 
Lyſis they went forward next day to the River Cobulatus, The Termeſſiavs at that time ha- 
ving taken the City, attack'd the Caſtle of 1/onda : ſo that the beſieged, having no other 
hopes of aid lefr, ſent Embaſladours to the Conſul to deſire his aſſiſtance [ſaying] that 
they, with their Wives and Children, being ſhut up in the Caſtle, every day expefted death either by 
Sword or Famine. Whereupon che Conſul, who before had a mind to go into Pamphylia, had 
then a good occaſion offer*d him : and, at his arrival, raiſed the Siege from before 1/ionda. 
He granted Termeſſus a Peace (though he took fifty Talents of Silver from them) as he 
likewiſe did to the £Lſpendians, and the other people of Pamphylia. Ont of Pamphylia he 
return'd the firſt day to the River Taurus, and, the next, Encamp'd at Xyline Come, as they 
call it. From thence he went ſtraight to the City of Cormaſa,the next City to which is Darſa. 
That he found deſerted by the Inhabitants for fear, but full of all neceſlaries. Whence as 
he went on by the Fenns, Embaſladours met him from Lyſiee, to ſurrender their City. 
Then he came into the Sagalaſſere Territories, a fruitful and a rich foil - inhabited by the 
Piſidians, who are much the beſt Warriers in all that Country, Whom as that animates, 
ſo does the fertility of the ſoil, the multirucle of their people, and the ſituation of their 
City, which, among thoſe few that are there is fortified, The Conſul, becauſe there was 
no Embaſſy ready at the Confines, ſent his men to plunder the Country. By that means at 
laſt their obſtinacy was tamed, when they ſaw all they had taken away. They therefore 
feat Embaſſadours, who, bargaining to give [the Conſul] fifty Talents, a hundred and 
twenty thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, and ſixty thouſand of Barly, obtain'd a Peace. From 
thence going onward to the head of the River Obrima, he Encamp'd at a Village called Apo- 
ridos Come : whither Seleucus alſo came the next day from Apamea : and from that place, 
having firſt ſent his ſick men and other cumberſome Baggage to Apamea, took Guides of Se- 
leucus's providing along with him, and march'd that day into the Plains of Metropolis, and 
the next day, on to Dime in Phrygia. Then he came to Symnada; the Towns thereabout 
being deſerted for fear. When therefore he bad laden his Army with the plunder of them, 
ſo that they could ſcarce march five thouſand paces in a day, he'came to a place called old 
Beudos, From thence be went to Anabura; the next day to the head of [the River] Alar- 
der, and the third day Encamp'd at Abbaſſus : There he continu'd for ſeveral dayes ; becauſe 
he was come to the Borders of the Tolitoboiarns, | _ 
Theſe Gaul; being a vaſt number of men, either for want of Land [to cultivate] or XVI, 
in hopes of plunder, thinking no Nation, through which they were to paſs, equal to them 
in Arms, came under the conduCt of one Brennus into Dardania. But there aroſe a Sedi= 
tion, and twenty thouſand men, revolting and dividing themſelves from Brennus, went 
with Leonorius and Lutarins, two petit Kings, another way into Thrace. Where, by fight- 
ing with thoſe that reſiſted them, and impoling a Tribute upon ſuch as deſired a Peace, when 
they came to Byzantium; they for ſometime had all the Coaſt of Propontis Tributary to 
them, and tlie Cities of that Region under their Dominion. From thence they had a mind 
to go over into Aſia; hearing from the neighbourhood, what a fruitful Country that was. Then, 
baving taking Lyſimachia by Treachery, and forceably poſlelied themſelves of all Cherſone- 
ſus,they went down toHeleſpont: where ſeeing that they were divided from Aſia by ſuch a nar- 
row ſireight, they were much more inclin'd to get over,” and ſent Meſſengers to Antipater, 
the Governour of that Coaſt concerning their paſſage, Which aftair being _—_— 
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beyond their expectations, There aroſe another new Sedition between the petit Kings. Leo- 


' rorius went back with the greater part of the men to Byzantinm from whence he came : 


whilſt Lutarius took from the Macedonians (that were ſent, under pretence of an Embaſſy, 
by. Antipater , as Spies) two men of War and three leſſer Ships. With theſe carrying 
over his men by parcels night and day, he, in a few dayes, put over all his Forces. Nor 
long after Leonorius, by the aſſiſtance of Aicomedes, King of Bithyma, went over from By. 
zantium, Then the Gauls united again into one Body, and aided Nicomedes againſt Lybaa, 
who at that time held part of Birhyziaz but was by their aſſiſtance chiefly ſubdu'd ; fo 
that all Bithynia became ſubject to Nicomedes only. Going out of Bithynia they march'4 
forward into Aſia. Now of twenty thouſand men there were not above ten thouſand 
arm'd ; yet they put all the Nations on this fide Taurs into ſuch a fright, that thoſe they 
did, and thoſe they did not come into, all alike, ſubmitted to them. Ar laſt, ſeeing 
there were three Nations; the Toliſtoborans, the Trocmarns and the Tettoſages - they divi- 
ded Aſia into three parts according as it was tributary to each of their people. To the Troc- 
41s was given the Coaſt of Helleſpont ;, as the Tol:ſtoboians had eZolis and Jonia, and the 
Tedtoſages, the Inland parts of £4ſia : who exacted a Tribute (for maintaining of Souldiers) 
of all Aſia on this ſide Taurus. Now they choſe for their Seat the Country that Ites about 
the River Halys : and ſo great was the terrour of their name, (whoſe multitude was alſo cn. 
creas'd by daily propagation,) that the Kings of Syria too at laſt refuſed not to pay them 
ſuch a certain Revenue. The firſt that ever refuſed in Aſia was Atralus, Father to King 
Eumenes : and his bold attempt was ſeconded by good Fortune z for he overcame them in a 
ſet Battle. But yet he did not ſo ſubdue them, that they would renounce their pretenſions 
to govern: for they continu'd in the ſame condition till the War of Aztiochus againſt the 

omans, And then too, when Antiochus was beaten, they had great hopes ; that, ſince they 
lived ſo far from the Sea, the Roman Army would not come to thens, : 

Now ſeeing he mult of neceſſity engage with this Enemy, who was ſo terrible to all Na- 
tions round about, the Conſul made a ſpeech to his Soldiers to this purpoſe, 7 know very 
well (fellow Soldiers) that of all the Nations, which inhabit Aſia, the Gauls have the greateſt 
reputation for Warriers. This fierce Nation, that bath wandered in War through almoſt the whole 
World, has taken a ſeat among a moſt civilized People. Their Bodies are tall, their Hair long 
and red, their Shields large, and their Swords very long ;, beſides the noiſe they make when they be- 
gin to fight, with their howling, dancing, and the horrid clattering of their Arms when they ſhake 
their Shields after their Country manner : which are all induſtrionſly deſign'd to create terrour. But 
let the Greeks and the Phrygians fear theſe things, to whom they are unuſual and rare : the Ro- 
mans who are accuſtom'd to Gallick, tumults, know theſe kinds of vanities, They once indeed at 
Allia, routed our Anceſtors at the firſt onſet : but ſince that time [our men] have, for theſe two 
bunared years, conſternated, ſlain and routed them, like ſo many Sheep ; ſo that there have been as 
many Triumphs made for the Gauls, as for all the World beſide. Now this we know by experience, 
that if you weather their firſt effort, which they make upon you with an eager appetite, and blind 
fury, their limbs drop with ſweat, and they are tired; their Arms fall out of their hands ;, and 
the Sun, duft, or thir5t, enervate their tender Bodies, as well as their effeminate minds too, whers 
their anger's allay'd, though you uſe no Sword againſt them. We have not only tryed their Legions 
by our Legions, but by one ſingle man engaging with another. T. Manlius a:d M. Valerius have 
taught us, how far Roman valour exceeds Gallick Fury, We know that M. Manlius abvne forced 
the Gauls down again, who were in 4 Body ſcaling the Capitol, Now thoſe Anceſtors of ours had 
to do with real Gauls, born in their own Country. But theſe are a degenerated fort of mixt people, 
as their name of Gallogreeks very rightly imports. For as in Fruits and Beaſts, their Seeds are 
not ſo conducive to the preſervation of their nature, as the propriety of the ſoil and air, where they 
are bred alters them. The Macedonians, who have Colomes at Alexandria in Egypt, at Selen- 
cia and Babylon, and other parts of the World, are degenerated into Syrians, Parthians and E. 
gyptians. Maſſilia iz Gaul, bas contratted ſomewhat of their diſpoſition from their Newhbour- 
ing Nations : and what do the Tarentines retain of that ſevere and horrid diſcipline of the Spartans ? 
No, every thing is born moſt generous in its own native ſoil : and that which is planted in a F oreignt 
Laid, quite alters its nature into that wherewith "tis nouriſhed. Tou therefore ſhall vidoriouſ!y 
aeſtroy the conquer'd Phrygjans, who are loaded with Gallick Arms, as you did in the War again{t 
Antiochus, J/ am more afraid, that we ſhall gain little honour by it, than that the War will be 
too difficult for us. King Attalus oftentimes defeated and routed them. Do not you think, that 
Brutes only, which are newly caught, do at firſt retain their wild fierceneſs, and afterwards (when 
they bave been fed out of mens hands) grow tame ; but that in mollifying the ſavageneſs of men, na- 
ture obſerves not the ſame courſe. Do you Whieve theſe mer; to be the ſame, that their Fathers and 
Gravdfathers were? No, they came, baniſh'd from home, for wart of Land to cultivate, through 
the rough Coaſt of Itlyrium, Pzonia and Thrace, and by fighting their way through the fierceſt of 
Nations, got into theſe Countries, So that when they were harden'd and exaſperated with ſo many 
misfortunes, they were entertain'd m a Land, that could glut them with all manner of plenty ; and 
by the help of a fat ſoil, a good air, and kind Neighbonrs, all that fierceneſs, wherewith they came, 
was perfetly tamed, You therefore, who are the Sons of Mars, muſt have a care of 2nd avoid, as 
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diſcipline and manners of their Neighbours prevail toward the extinguiſhing of the vigour of mens 
minds, But this falls out very well for you, that as they have not ſtrength by any means equal to 
yours, ſo they have ſtill a name equal to that ancient repmtation, wherewith they came [hither :] and 
you will gain the ſame glory inthe War, as though you had overcome the old Gauls with all their for- 
mer Courage. 

Then Raving diſmiſt the Aſſembly, and ſent Embaſſadours to Epeſſoanatus, who, being one XVII, 
of the Petit Kings, had not only continu'd in Alliance with Exmeres,but likewiſe deny'd aid 
to Antiochus againſt the Romans, he removed his Camp. The firſt day he march'd as far 
as the River Alander, and the next day came to a Village called Tiſcos ; whither there came 
Embaſladours from the Groandians, to delire an Alliance ; on whom he impoſed [a Tribute 
of ] two hundred Talents ; concerning which, upon their Petition, he gave them leave 
to make report to their Principals. From thence the Conſul march'd with his Army to 
Plitendum, and ſo Encamp'd at Alyatti : to which place the perſons ſent to Epoſſognatus re: 
turn'd, and Embaſſadours from the petit King along with them, deſiring, chat they Che Ro- 
mans} would not make War upon the Tectolages: for Epoſſognatus himſelf would go into that 

- Nation, and perſwade them to av what was injoin'd them. The petit Kings requeſt was gran- 
ted ; and then the Army was led through the Country which they cail Axylos; having its 
name from the nature of it and ſignifying [wirhour Wood. ] For there it reither produces 
any Wood, nor fo much as Thorns, or any other combuſtible matter ; but the Inbabitants 
uſe Cow-dung inſtead of Wood. After that, whilſt the Romans were Encamped at C- 
ballum a Caſtle of Gallogreece, the Enemies Horſe appear*d with a great tumult : nor did 
they only diſturb the Roman Quarters, as coming upon them ſo ſuddenly, but likewiſe kill'd 
ſome of them. Which tumulc being propagated into the Camp, the Romar Horſe ſallied 
out immediately every way, and routed the Gauls, killing ſeveral of them in their flight.- 
From thence the Conſul, who ſaw, that he was come up to the Enemy, having firſt ſe- 
cuc'd his paſſage, and then with care got all his men into one Body, march'd forward, and 
being arrived, without halting, at the River Sangarizs, reſolv'd to build a Bridge over it, 
becauſe it was not fordable on Foot. This River Sangarins, flowing out of the Mountain 
eAdoreus through Phrygia, runs, in Bithynia, into the River Thymbris ; from whence being 
now much bigger, by ceaſon that its Waters are doubled, it palles through Birhynia ;, and 
diſembogues ir ſelf into Proportzs : being yet not ſo memorable upon the ſcore of its big- 
neſs ; as that it affords the Neighbourhood a valt quantity of Fiſh. Having paſs'd the River 
when he had finiſh'd the Bridge, as they went by the Bankſide,the Galli [Cybeles Prieſts, who 
was called the Great Mother] met him from Peſſinus with the ſolemn Ornaments belonging 
to their Function, and propnelied in an inſpired ſort of Verſe; That their Goddeſs gave the 
Romans free paſſage ts the War, and Vittory ; with Dominion over that Country. To which the 
Conſul reply*d, That he accepted of the omen, and pitch'd his Camp in that very place, The 
next day he came to Gordium : which is no great Town, but a noted Mart, beyond what: 
Inland places uſe to be. It has three Szas at almoſt an equal diſtance from it z the Helleſport 
by S:ope, and the ſhore's of the other Coaſt, which the maritime Glcians inhabit. It like- 
wiſe Borders upon many other great Nations; whoſe Commerce murual convenience has 
chiefly brought into that place : This Town at that time they found deſerted by the Inhabi- 
rants, who were all fled away, but full of all forts of proviſions. Whilſt they ſtaid there, 
Embaſſadours came from Epoſſognatus, who brought word, that though he had gone himſelf in 
perſon to the petit Kings of the Gauls, he had no reaſon done him. That they were going out of 
their Champaign Villages and Countries mm great numbers, and taking along with them (beſides 
their Wives and Children) all that they were able to carry offs, made toward the Mountain Olym-. 
pus, that from thence, by their Arms and the ſituation of the place together, they might defend 
themſelves. a FM s 

_— that the Oroandian Embaſſadours brought certain news, That the Toliſtoboians had X17 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Mountain Olympus : and that the Teftoſages were gone to another 
AMonntain called Magaba : but that the Trocmans, baving left their Wives and Children with 
the TeCtoſages, reſolv'd to go in Arms and aſſiſt the Toliſtoboians. Now the petit Kings of 
theſe three p2ople at that time, were Orriagon, Combolomarnus and Gaulotus :; whoſe. chiefeſt 
reaſon to undertake a War was this ; that ſince they were poſleſfed of the higheſt Hills in 
all that Region, having gotten together all ſuch things as were neceſſary, though for a long 
time, they thought by mere Fatigue to tire out the Foe, For they would neither dare to come. 
up ſuch ſteep and uneven places : or, if they did attempt it, might even with a ſmall force be hinder'd 
and thrown down again: nor wouid they, though they lay quiet at the foot of ſuch cold e Mountains, 
be able to endure cold and want. But though the very height of the place ſufficiently defen- 
ded them, they made a Trench alſo and other Fortifications about the Hills on which they 
lay. They took but very little care to provide darting Weapons; for that they believ'd 
the very roughneſs of the place would afford them plenty of ſtones. | _— . 

The Conſul therefore, becauſe he foreſaw that the fight would be, not hand to hand, but. xx 
at a good diſtance from the places attach'd, had prepar'd a vaſt quantity of Piles [Jayelins] 
light Spears, Arrows, Bullets and little ſtones, ſuch as might be fic to be. thrown in a Sling 3 
and, being furniſh'd with all theſe darting'or hutling- inſtruments, march'd m_ we, 
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Mountain Olympus ; from which he Encamp'd about five thouſand paces. The next day; 
as he went on with four hundred Horſe and Arralus, to view the nature of the Mountain, 
and the ſituation of the Galick, Camp, the Enemies Horſe, who doubl'd his number,coming 
ſuddenly out of their Camp, put him to flight z ſome few of his men being Kill'd as they 
ran away, but more wounded. The third day he went out with all his Forces to view the 
ſeveral places; and, becauſe none of the Enemies came out of theic Fortifications, rode 
ſecurely round the Mountain z where he obſerv'd, on the Southlide, certain green Banks, 
that aſcended very pleaſantly to ſuch a place, but on the Northſide, ſteep and almoſt pei- 
pendicular Rocks: and though moſt of the ret were unpaſſable, ſound out three Avenues : 
one in the middle of the Mountain, where *twas graſly ; but the two others very difficulc 
on the North-Eaſt and South-Weſt ſides. Having conſider'd of thele things that day he 
Encamp'd at the very Foot of the Mountain. The next day, having ſacrificed, and ap- 
peag'd the Gods by the firſt offering that he made, he divided his Army into thiee parts, 
and led them toward the Foe; himſelf going up with the greateſt part of his Forces, where 
the Mountain was moſt acceſſible. He order'd L. eXanlws, his Brother, to march up on 
the North-Eaſt ſide, as far as the places would permit him, and he with ſafety might. That 
if he met with any dangerous, craggy part, that he ſhould not contend with the unevenneſs 
of ſuch a place, or think to conquer things inſuperable : but ſhould come down the ſide of 
the Hill and join him. He bad C. Helvins with the third part to go leifurely about at the 
bottom of the Mountain, and afterward on the South-Welt fide to march his men upward. 
He alſo divided the Auxiliaries of Artalus into three parts of equal numbers : . but order'd 
the youth himſelf to go along with him ; leaving the Horſe,” with the Elephants in the 
Plain adjacent to the Hills, and giving charge to the chief Officers [of them? diligently 
to mind what was done on all ſides, and make haſt to aſſiſt them , where there was occaſion 
for ut, 

The Gauls being ſecure enovgh of their two ſides, that they were unacceſſible on that pare 
which lay to the South, in order to block up the way, ſent near four thouſand arm'd men 
to polleſs themſelves of a Bank that lies by the paſs about a thouſand paces from the Camp : 
ſuppoſing that thereby, as with a Fort, they ſhould ſtop up the Avenue. Which when the 
Romans ſaw, they ſtreight prepar'd themſelves for a fight. Before the Enſigns at a ſmall 
diſtance went the Light-Armour, with Arralus's Cretan Archers, Slingers, and the Trallians 
of Thrace : whilſt the Enſigns of Foot as they were led very gently up ſo ſteep a place, fo 
had their Shields before them, only to avoid the Darts, and not as thovgh they reſolv'd 
to engage Foot to Foot. So the Battle was begun at a diſtance with caſting Weapons, be- 
ing at ficſt pretty equal ; for that the ſicuation of the place was an help to the Gauls, though 
the Romans had the better on't in point of variety and plenty of Arms. But when they had 
fought for ſome time, there was no compariſon between them. For their Shields, which 
were long, but not broad enough for their large Bodies (beſides that they were alſo plain) 
were no good covering tothe Gauls. Nor had they by this time any Weapons ſave Swords : 
of which, ſince the Enemy did not engage hand to hand, there was no uſe. They made 
uſe of Stones, which neither were ſmall enough (they having prepar'd none before hand) * 
bur ſuch as came by mere chance in the hurry to their hands, nor (being unaccuſtom'd to 
that way of fighting) did they either by art or ſtrength inforce their blow. They therc- 
fore were pelted with Arrows, Bullets, and Darts (as being unprovided) on all ſides; nor 
could they ſee, being blinded with anger and fear together , what to do: becauſe they 
were ſurpciz'd with a ſort of fight, for which they were not any wayes fitted, For, as, 
when they engaged hand to hand, where they could mutually give and take wounds, their 
ſpicits were enflamed with paſſion ; ſo being wounded they could not tell from whence, and 
at a diſtance with light Weapons, nor having any place which with blind fury they could 
run upon, they ſer, like Wilds-Beaſts, that are ſhot through, upon their own party. 
That which the more diſcover'd their wounds was that they fought naked ; their Bodies alſo 
tender and white, as being never ſtripp'd but in a Battle. By that means they not only loſt 
the more blood out of their fleſhy Limbs, but their wounds were alſo more dreadfn], and 
the whiteneſs of their Skin was more ſtained with the black blood. Yet they are not con- 
cern'd for ſuch apparent wounds; but cut their own fleſh, where the hurt is broader than 
deeper, and fancy they fight with more honour for that reaſon. Nevertheleſs the ſame per- 
ſons, when the head of an Arrow, or a Bullet that's got into the fleſh at a ſmall Orifice 
ſtings them (and thoſe that look for it cannot get it out) are preſently mad and aſham'd 
that ſuch a ſlight thing ſhould be their bane, and throw themſelves down all along upon the 
ground. Others of them ruſhing fiercely upon the Foe, were wounded on every fide : and 
when they came hand to hand were kilPd by the Light-armour'd Souldiers called Yeles, 
This ſort of Sou!diers have a Shield of three foot long, and in their right hands Spears, which 
they uſe at a diſtance being begirt with a Spaniſh Sword, But if they have occaſion to 
engage Foot to Foot, they remove their Spears into their left hands, and draw their Swords. 
By this time there were but few Gals left alive: who ſeeing themſelves overcome by the 
Light-armour, and that the Legions were at hand, ran back as hard as they could drive to 


their Camp, which was now full of fear and tumult; being that there both: Women and 
Children, 
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Children, and ail other peopie that were unht to make Souldiers of, were mixt together : 10 
the Romans got polleſſion of che Hills, which the Enemy had deſerted. 

About the ſame time LC. Marlins, and C. Helvins, having, gone upward, as far as the dc. 
clining Hills would ſuffer them, when they came to places that were unpaſſable, turn'd to. 
ward char ſide of the Mountain, which was only acceſſable, and began both to follow the 
Conſul at a ſmall diſtance, as though they had agreed vpon't before hand; being forced to 
that by mere neceſlity, which had at firſt been their beſt courſe, For reſerves in ſuch rough 
places have often been of very great uſe; that when the foremoſt chance ro be beaten 
down again, the next may not only ſhelter the routed party, but come themſelves in freſh 
to the fight. The Conſul, when the firſt Enſigns of the Legions came to the Hills that the 
Light-arm'd men had taken, order*d his men to take breath and reſt thetnſelves a little 
while ; ſhewing them the Gazls at the ſame time, who lay al] along upon the Hills; and 
faid, sf the Light-armour did ſuch an exploit, what might be expeited from the Legions, from men 
in perfett armour, and from perſons of the greateſt reſolution ? 1 hat they muſt needs wy the (amp 
into which the Enemy being forced by the Light armour betook themſelves and trembled. But he 
order*d the Light-arm'd men to march before; who, whillt the Army halted, had ſpent 
that very time to good purpoſe in gathering up'the Weapons that lay all over the Hills, that 
they might be ſure of hurling Arms enough to ſerve their turns, And now they were near 
the Camp, when the Gals, leſt their Fortifications ſhould not well defend them, ſtood 
arm'd before the Bullwark. By which means being born down with all forts of Weapons 
(for that by how many the more and thicker they were, ſo much the harder it was for any 
Weapon to miſs them) they were in a moment of time forced into their Bullwark, having 
only lefc ſtroag Guards at the very entrance of their Gates. Upon the multitude that was 
forced into the Camp there was a great quantity of hurling Weapons thrawn, and that 
many of them were wounded you might know by the noiſe which was mingled with the 
cryes of Women and Children, At thoſe, that ſtood as Guards at the ſeveral Gates, the 
Anteſignani [ſuch as ſtood before the Enſigns] of the Legions threw Javelins. But they 
were not wounded ; only, having their Shields ſtuck throngh, they were many of them fa- 
ſten*d one to another : nor could they any longer ſuſtain the Romans vigour, 

Thereupon flinging open thei®Gates, before the Conquerours got in, the Gazls run out 
of their Camp on every ſide, with all the ſpeed imaginable, through paths and no paths ; 
nor could any Precipices or craggy Rocks hinder them; for they fear'd nothing elſe ex- 
cept the Enemy. Wherefore a great many of them, falling headlong down a valt heighth, 
were kild, The Conſul having taken the Camp abſtain'd from the plunder and booty of 
it; bidding his Souldiers, Follow him every man of them in purſuit of the Foe, and augment their 
fear, now that they already were under ſuch a conſternation. The other Army allo with L. 
eHanlius came thither ; but he did not ſuffer them neither to enter the Camp; ſending them 
ſtreight away to purſue the Enemy, He himſelf too a while aſter follow'd them, baving 
committed the keeping of the Captives to the Tribunes of the Souldiers; ſuppoſing that 
the War would be at an end, if in fright a conſiderable number of them were ſlain or ta- 
ken: When the Conſul was gone forth, C. He!vius arrived with the third party : nor could 
he keep his men from plundering the Camp ; fo that the booty became very unjuſtly theirs, 
who had not been preſentat the Battle. The Horſe ſtood a good while, not only ignorarit 
that there had been a Victory obtain'd on their fide, but even that there had been a Fight. 
But at laſt they too, as far as their Horſes could get up the Hills, purſuing the ſcatter'd 
Gaul, and over-taking them about the Foot of the Mountain, kilPd or took them, The 
number of the ſlain could not eaſily be told, becauſe they ran and were fſaughter'd through 
all the winding wayes upon the Mountains : great part of them falling down from craggy 
Rocks into deep Vales, and part of them being killd in the Woods and among the Brakes. 
Clandins, who ſayes there were two Battles fought upon the Mountain Olympus, fayes alſo, 
that there were forty thouſand men ſlain : though- Yalerius Antias, who ules to be more im- 
moderate in augment of numbers, tells us they were not above ten thouſand, The number 
of the Priſoners was doubtleſs full forty thouſand ; for that they had carry'd along with them 
a crowd of all ſorts and all Ages: more like a people that were going to leave their Coun- 
try, than to War, The Conſul having burnt all the Enemies Arms in one heap, order?d 
them all to bring the reſt of the booty together, and either ſold what part of it was to be 
given to the publick uſe; or with care, that it ſhould be equal, divided it among the Soul- 
diers. They were alſo all of them commended publickly, and each man rewarded accord- 
ing to his deſert. But above all, Atralxs, with general aſſent of the reſt: for that youth 
was not only a perſon of ſingular Courage and induſtry in all enterprizes, and dangers but of 
extraordinary modeſty allo. | | 

But now there yet remained an entire War with the Teltoſages;; againſt whom the Conſul 
went, he arrived in three marches at Ancyra, a noble City in that Country : from whence 
the Enemy was diſtant a little more than ten thouſand paces. Where whilſt they were En- 
camped, there was a memorable ation done by a Captive Woman, Orr:agon the petit Kings 
Wife, a Woman of great Beauty, was kept among ſeveral other Captives; who were com- 
mitted to the Cuſtody of a Centurion, that had ra luſt and ayarice of a Sonldier _ 
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him. He therefore firſt try'd her inclination, Which when he found averſe to voluntary 
Adultery, he offer'd violence to her Body, which Fortune had made a Slave. After Which, 
co alleviate the indignity of the injury, be put the poor Woman in hopes of returning to 
her own Country : but did not freely, like a Lover, having contracted with her for ſuch a: 
quantity of gold. Now leſt any of his own People ſhould know of ir, he permitted her to 
{ſend one of the other Captives (whom ſhe pleas'd) as a Meſſenger to her own Country : ap- 
pointing a place near the River ; where two, and no more, Friends of the Captive Lady 
ſhould come next Night with the gold and receive her, It happen'd that a Servant of the 
ſame Womans was one of the Captives under the mens Cuſtody. Him therefore the Cen- 
turion carry'd, asthe Meſſenger, at the edge of Night, without the Guards: and the next 
Night the Womans two Friends and the Centurion with his Captive came to the place ap. 
pointed, Where when they ſhew'd the gold, that made up the ſumm of an Arrick Talenc 
(for ſo much he had bargain'd for) the Woman commanded them with her own mouth ta 
draw their Swords, and kill the Centurion as he was taking hold of the gold. Which when 
they had done, and cut off his Head, ſhe took it, wrapt it up in her Gown, and carry'd it ta 
her Husband Ortiagon, who was fled back home from Olympus. Whom before ſhe embra- 
ced, ſhe threw the Centurions Head down before his Feet. At which ſeeing, he admir'd 
whoſe Head it was, or what more than Female Exploit it was that ſhe had done; ſhe con- 
feſs'd ro him what injury ſhe had receiv'd, and how ſhe revenged her forced Chaſtity, and 
(they ſay) by the SanCtity and Gravity of the remaining part of her Life, preferv'd to the 
laſt the honour of this Matron-like Atchievement. | 
XXV. At Arcyra there came Envoys into the Conſuls Camp from-the Tefoſages, deſiring, That 
he would not Decamp from Ancyra, before be had diſcourſed with their Kings. For any conditions 
of Peace would be more eligible to them than War, The time therefore was to be on the Mor- 
row, and the place, as nigh the middle as could be between the Gallick Camp and Ancyra. 
Whither when the Cenſul was come at the due time with a guard of five hundred Horſe, | 
and ſeeing ne'r an one of: the Gax!s there, was come back ; the ſame Envoys return'd to ex- | 
cuſe their Maſters, and ſaid, That their Kings could not come upon the ſeore of Religion + but the 
Nobility of the Nations, by whom the matter might be as well tranſatted, would come. The Conſul 
alſo ſaid,that he would ſend Attalus. Accordingly they cameson both ſides to this Conference : 
and Attalas baving brought along with him three hundred Horſe for a Guard, they laid down 
the terms of Peace. But becauſe no end could be put to the buſineſs whilſt the Generals were 
abſent, they agreed, that the (onſul and the Kings ſhould meet there the next day, The diſap- 
pointment on the Gazls part was deſign'd ; firſt ro gain time, till they could put their goods 
(with which they were unwilling to periſh) with their Wives and Children over the River 
Halys; and ſecondly,becauſe they were contriving a Plot againſt the Conſul himſelf, who was 
an heedleſs man, and ſuſpected not the treacherous intent of the Conference. For which pur- 
Poſe they choſe out a thouſand Horſe of all their numbers, who were men of known Cou- 
rage. And their treachery had taken effect, had not Forrune ſtood up for the Law of Na- 
tions which they had a deſign to violate. For the Rom.z Foragers, and thoſe that went to 
fetch in Wood, were led into that part of the Country witere the Conference was to be ; the 
Tribunes ſuppoſing that to be the ſafeſt place, becauſe they were like to have the Conſuls 
Guard and himſelf too before them, to oppole the Enemy. Nevertheleſs they planted their 
other Guard alſo of ſix hundred Horſe, nearer to the Camp. The Conſul, upon Artalus's 
Affirmation, that the Kings would come, and the matter might be tranſafted, went out of the 
Camp, and when he was got forward about five thouſand paces with the ſame guard, as be- 
fore of Horſe, ſo that he was not far from the place appointed ; he ſaw, on a ſudden, the 
Gauls coming in a full Carier, anda Hoſtile manner toward him. Wherefore he ſet his Army 
in order, and having commanded the Horſe to make ready their Weapons and prepare 
their minds, he at firſt very reſolutely receiv'd the firſt charge of the Battle, without giving 
way; but ſoon after, the multitude preſſing on too faſt upon him, he by degrees retir'd, 
though the ranks of his Troops were thereby not at all diſorder'd. At Jaſt, ſeeing there 
was more danger in his ſtaying there, thay ſafety in the preſervation of his Ranks, they all 
ran away as faſt as they could, Thereupon the Gals purſu'd them as they ran ſcatter'd up 
and down and kill'd them : nor had there been a tew of them deſtroy'd, had not the Guard 
of Foragers, couliſting of ſix hundred Horſe, met them, For they, hearing the fearful 
cryes of their own men afar off, when they had made ready their Weapons, and their 
Horſes came in freſh to obviate the flight of their defeated Party. By that means Fortune 
was quickly alter'd, and the terrour remov'd from the Conquer*d to the Conquerours, For 
the Gauls were routed upon the firſt attack, the Foragers running together out of all the 
Fields thercabout,lo that theEnemy came upon the Gals on every ſide : nor could it be ſafe or 
eaſy for them ſo much as to run away ; becauſe the Romans purſu'd them, who were already 
tired, with freſh Horſes, Some few therefore eſcaped; but never an one was taken : 
though a far greater number of them ſuffer*d Death for violating the ſacred obligations of 
the Conference : and the Romans next day, their minds being inflamed with fury, came with 
all their Forces up to the Enemy. | 


XXVI. The Conſul ſpent two dayes in ſcarching into the nature of the Mountain, leſt _ 
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ihould be any part of it ubknown to him: but on the third day, having conſulted the Soorh. 
ſayers, and then ſacrificed, he divided his Forces into four paits, and to led thern forth in- 
tending to carry two of them up the middle of the Mountain; and to rake two upon the 
ſides againſt the Wings of the Gauls, The greateſt {trength that the Enemy had, were the 
Tettoſages and the Trocmans, who were in the main! Body of their Army, to the number of 
fifty thouſand men. Their Horſe, whom they diſmounted (becauſe there was ufe to bz 
made of Horſes among craggy Rocks) they placed in the right Wing, being ten thonſand 
perſons : whilſt Ariarathes's Cappadocians, the Auxiliaries of e 77orzus itt the ieft, mace np 
about the number of four thouiand, The Conſul, as he did upon the Mount O/yrpur, Ha 
ving placed the Light armour in the Front, took care that the ſame quantity of all kind of 
Weapons ſhou!td be ready at hand. When the two Armies approacird, all things were rhe 
ſame on both ſides as they had been in the former Battle, except their Courage, which as iz 
was augmented in the Conquerours by ſucceſs, ſo was quite damp'd in the Enemy ; for that; 
though they themſelves were not Conquer'd, they lookt upon the miſcarriage of their Coun-: 
trymen as though it had been their own, Wherefore that action being begun in the ſame - 
manner had the like iſſue. For there was a Cloud, as it were, of light Weapons thrown all 
together upon them, which bore down the Army of Gaxls: nor durſt any one of them ei- 
ther run out of their Ranks, leſt he ſhould expoſe his Body every way to their Artillery ; 
nor yet ſtand ſtill, ſeeing that the thicker they were together, the more wounds they re- 
ceiv'd, being as it were a fairer mark for the Romans toaim at, But now the Conſul ſuppo- 
ſing that all the Enemies, who of themſelves were mightily diſturbed, if he ſhould ſhew 
them che Enligns of the Legions, would all immediately run away, took his Light-arm'd 
men into his Ranks, with the other Party of Auxiliaries, and put forward the main 
Body. 


The Gauls being terrified with the memory of the Toliſtoboian miſcarriage, and carrying xxv1t. 


Weapons ſtuck into theic Bodies, as alſo not only tired with ſtanding, bur faint with their 
Wounds too, could not endure even the firſt effort and ſhout of the Romans. Wherefore 
they ran toward their Camp; though few got within the Fortifications, For the preatcſ? 
part of them flying to the right and left beyond the Camp, went that way whici their 
violent haſt at that time carried them + whilſt the Victors put ſuing them even ro their Camp * 
were very levcre upon their Recr, But then they halted 1a the Camp for love of the Booty, 
nor did any of them purſue the Foe. The Gawls ſtood longer in the Wings, becauſe the 
Romans came later tothem: yet they did not bear even the firſt Volley of Weapons. Mean 
time the Conſul, who could not draw them off that were gone into the Camp for plunder, 
ſent thoſe that had been in the Wings immediately to purſue the Foz. Who having follow'd 
them ſor ſome ſpace, yet flew not above eight thouſand men in the flight z for there was. 
no ſet Battle. The reſt got over the River Halys; whilſt a great Party of the Romans ſtaid 
that night in the Enemies Camp. The others the Conſul brought back into their own Camp; 
The next day he took a view of the Captives, and the booty ; -which was as much, as the 
moſt rapacious Nation in the whole World, who had been by force poſſeſs'd for many years 
of all on this fide the Mountain Taurxs, conld heap together. After this the Zayuls, who 
had been ſcatrer*d all over the Country in their flight, : being met together again in one 
place, great part of them wounded, or unarm'd, and deſtitute of all neceſſaries , ſent 
Envoys to the Conſul concerning a Peace. Then e azlins to come to Epheſus 3 whilſt he 
himſelf making halt to get our of thoſe parts that were ſo cold by reaſon of Taurus being 
ſo nigh (for now it was the middle of Autumn) brought back his ViCtorious Army Into 
Winter Quarters upon the Sea-Coalt. 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in eſa, all things in the other Provinces were quiet. XX V1IT- 


At Rome, the Cenſors, T. Quintius Flaminius, and <M. Claudius Marcellus, review'd the Se- 
nate, of which P. Scipio Africanus now the third time choſen Preſident ; there being only 
four names paſs'd over [in order to their being pur out of the Senate] none of whom had 
ever rode in a Curule Chair. They were alſo very mild in their review of the Knighthood. 
They likewiſe bargain'd for the building of an Houſe upon the place where that of Sp. Me- 
lius (called now e£quimelium) ſtood in the Capitol, and to have the ſtreet paved with Flint 
from the Capene Gate to the Temple of 2fars. The Companions conſulted the Senate , to 
know, where they ſhould be poled: and it was decreed, that it ſhould be done at Rome. 
There were great Waters that Year, The Tzber over-whelm'd the Campus Xartims, and all 
the lower parts of the City twelve times. Now when Cz.-arlius; the Conſul, had made 
an end of the War againſt the Gawls in Aſia, the other Conſul e 77. Fulvis, having ſubdu'd 
the erolians, went over into Cephalenia, and ſent all about to the Cities of that Ifland, to 
inquire ; Whether they would rather yield themſelves to the Romans, or try the Fortune of a War ? 
Whereupon their fear ſo far prevailed with them, that they all ſubmitted ro a Surrender. 
So, Holtages being required of them, the Neſiotes, Crantans, Palleans, and Samians (AaC- 
cording to the ability of ſuch a poor people) gave twenty. By this means an unexpected 
Peace ſmiled upon Cephalenia ; when on a ſudden, one of their Cities, namely the Samians 
(for what reaſon is not known) revolted. For they faid, that ſince their City was ſituate in 
a convenient place, they were aftaid, leſt they —_ ag by the Romans ro remove —_ 
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But whether they form'd theſe apprehenſions in themſelves , and by vain fears depriy'd 
themſelves of reit ; or whether ſuch a thing might be talk'd of by the Romans, and ſo broughr 
co their Ears, is not certain : ſave that, as ſoon as they had given their Hoſtages, they pre- 
ſently ſhut their Gates: nor would they, even at the requeſt of their own Natives (for the 
Conſul had ſent to the Walls [of the City] to move the compaſſion of thoſe that were Pa- 
rents or Countrymen atleaſt [ro the Hoſtages]) deſiſt from their undertaking. Thereupon 
the City began (ſince they return'd no peaceable anſwer) to be attack'd. The Conſul had 
all ſorts of Proviſions of Warlike Inſtruments and Engines brought over from the Siege of 
<Ambracia ; beſides that the Sonldiers quickly perfeCted all ſuch Works, as were to be rai- 
ſed. Wherefore their Rams beins apply'd in two places at once began to ſhake the 
Walls. 

Nor did the Samians omit any thing, whereby either the Works or the Enemy might be 
removed ; but made reſiſtance by two things more eſpecially : the one, in that they ſtill re- 
paired the inward Wall when it was beaten down, with a ſtrong new one ; and the other, in 


- that they fallied out of a ſudden, one while upon the Enemies Works, and another while 
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vpon their Guards: in which attempts they for the moſt part got the better of it. There 
was one ſlight way at laſt found out, ſcarce worth the mentioning, to reſtrain them ; [and 
that was this.] There were a hundred Slingers ſent for from eAgium, Patre, and Dyme ; 
who had been uſed even from their Childhood (according to the cuſtom of their Country) 
to throw roupd ſtones, that lie upon the Sea-ſhores among the Sand, into the oper Sea. 
Wherefore they uſed that inſtrument to greater advantage, and with more certainty, and a 
ſtronger blow, than the Baleariar Slingers did. Neither has their Sling one Leather only 
[in the bottom of it] as the Balzarian and that of other Nations hath ; but three, which 
are faſten'd cloſe and hard together with many ſeams : leaſt the Leather being looſe, the 
[Stone, or] Bullet ſhould roull to and fro when they are going to fling it; ſo that Jying 
dead upon the bottom, it is hurPd forth as from a Croſs-Bow. They therefore being uſed 
to throw Coronets of a ſmall compaſs from a great diſtance, did not only wound the heads 
of the Enemies, but any part of their Faces that they delign'd [to hit}. Theſe things kept 
the Samians from fallying forth either fo frequently, or ſo boldly : injomuch that they de- 
fired the Acheans from the Walls, for a little time, to araw off ; and quietly look on, whilſt they 
engaged with the Romans. The Samians held our the Siege for four Months. But at laſt, 
ſince of thoſe few, that they were, ſome daily fe!!, or were wounded; and they that re- 
mained were tired both in their Bodies and Minds too : the Romans, getting in the Night 
over the Wall through the Fort, which they call Cyarzs (for the City runs Weſtward toward 
the Sea fide) came into the Market-place. Whereupon the Samians, ſeeing part of their 
City was taken, fled with their Wives and Children into the bigger Fort, and from thence 
the next day making their Surrender (their City being rifled) they were all ſold for 
Slaves. | 

The Conſul having ſet all things in order.at Cephalenra, and put a Gariſon into Samus, went 
over into Peloponneſus, at the requeſt of the e£giars chiefly and the Lacedemonians, who had 
for a great while together deſired bis Company there. The mceting of the general Aſſem- 
bly, or Council of «Achbaia, was originally always appointed to be at e£giuwm, either out of 
reſpect to the dignity of that City, or for the convenience of the place. But this uſage Ph:- 
lopemen that Year, firſt of allendeavour'd to aboliſh, and therefore prepared a Bill to be 
paſs'd into a Law, that the meeting ſhould be in all the Cities that ſent Members to the A- 
chaian Parliament, , by turgs. . And accordingly when the Conſul was a coming (the chief 
Magiſtrates in each City ſummoning them to eAgium) Philopemen (who then was State- 
holder) order'd the Aſſembly to be at Argos, Whither when 1t appear'd that they were all. 
reſoly'd to come ; the Conful alſo, though he favour'd the eAg:ans moſt, came to Argo: - 
where when, upon debate, he ſaw the matter incline [the other way] he deſiſted from his 
firſt deſign [of being for efgium,)] After that the Lacedemonians engaged him in their quar- 
rel; their City being moſt infeſted by a company of people that were baniſh*d thence; Of 
whom great part dwelt in the Maritime Caſtles of the Laconian Coaſt, which was all taken 
away [from the Lacedemonians.)J Which indignity the Lacedemonians being ſcarce: able to 
endure (in order to their having ſome Avenue to the Sea (if they at any time had occaſion 
ro ſend Embaſſadours either to Rome, . or any other place) and that at the ſame time they 
might have a convenient Port, or receptacle for Foreign Commodities that were of neceſſary 
uſe to them) in the Night time ſurpriz'd and got poſleſſion of a Maritime Village called 
Las. Thereupon the Villagers and the baniſh'd perſons who lived in that Town, were ter- 
rified, at firſt, at the unexpected accident; but afterward, being got cogether a little be- 
fore day, with eaſe expelPd the Lacedemonians. Nevertheleſs all the Sea-Coaſt was in a 
fright : ſo that the Caſtle, Villages, and the baniſh'd perſons alſo, that harbour'd there, all 
in general ſent Embaſſadours to the Acheans. | 

Philopamen the Stateholder, who from the very beginning had been a Friend to the cauſe 
of the baniſh'd perſons, and always adviſed the Acheans to diminifh the power of the Lace: 
demanians, upon complaint granted them a Council: in which (he propoſing it) there was 


| a Decree made ; Thar fince T, Quintius and the Romans had deliuer'd the Caſtles and Villages 
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wpon the Laconian {oaſt into the protettion and cuſtody of the Achzans, and that the Lacedzmo- 
nians ought not, according to the Leagne, to have any thing to do with them, whereas the Village 
of Las was Beſieg'd, and a great ſlaughter made there ; if the Authors and Abettors of that attion 
were not ſurrenaer'd to the Achzans, they would look upon the League to be violated. Thereupon 
Embaſſadours were preſently ſent to Laced#men to demand thoſe perſons. But that InjunRi- 
on ſeemed to the Laceaiemonians lo tyrannical and unworthy, that if their City had been in 
its old circumſtances, they would undoubtedly have taken up Arms. But that which put 
them under the greateſt conſternatioa was, leaſt, if they ſhould once comply with ſuch In- 
iunCtions, and take the Yoke uyon them, Phi/opamen ſhould (as he had been about to do a 
good while) deliver Lacedemor up tothe baniih'd perſons. They therefore, being mad 
with anger, kilPd thirty men of that Faction, which had held ſome correſpondence with 
Philopemen and the baniſh'd menz and made a Decree, to renounce all Alliance with 
the Acheans : and to fend Emballadours immediately to Cephalenia, who ſhould ſurrender 
Lacedemon to the Conſul A. Fulvins and the Romans : and to deſire him, that he would come 
snto Peloponneſus to receive the City of Lacedzman into the proteftion and government of the Ro- 
man People. | 
Of which when their Embaſſadours brought word to the Acheans, they, by a general XXXlI. 
conſent of all the Cities, belonging to that Council, declared War againſt the Lacedemoni- 
ans, But the Winter hinder'd the immediate waging of it: thongh their Confines were 
pillaged by ſmall Inrodes (more like robbing than fair fighting) not only by Land, but in 
Ships alſo on the Sca-Coaſt. This tumult brought the Conſul into Peloponneſns : by whoſe 
Order a Council being appointed at Els, the Lacedemonians were ſent for to debate the mat- 
ter. And there indeed was not only a great diſpute, but even wrangling alſo. To which 
the Confal, who was ambitious enough to favour both Parties, having made ſeveral doubt- 
ful replies, put an end to all by this one Injunction ; chat they ſhould defiſt from the War, t4ll 
they bad ſent Embaſſadours to the Senate at Rome, They therefore accordingly diſpatchd an 
Embaſſy on both ides to Rowe. The baniſt'd men alſo of Lacedemor injoin'd the Achears to 
take care of tieir cauſe and Embally. Diophanes and Lycortas, both Megalopolitans, were 
chief of the Ach2an Embaſlly : who diſagreeing as to publick affairs, at- that time alfo made 
very different Speeches. For Diophares left the debating of all things wholly to the Senate 
[Saying] that they conld bet pat an end to all Controverſies between the Achzans anil the Lace- 
dzmomiaas: but Lycortas deficed (according to the Orders that Philopemer had given him ) 
that the Achzans might have the liberty to do what, according to the Leavue and their own Laws, 
they bad decreed : and preſerve their own freedom entire, of which they themſelves were the Authors. 
The Achears at that time had great authority with the Romans : who yet did not think fit 
to make any innovations touching the Lacedemonians, Wherefore their Anſwer was fo per- 
plext, that the Acheans might believe Lacedemon left wholly to their diſpoſal ; and yet the 
Lacedemonians not imagine that all things were ſubmitted to their pleaſure. This powet 
the Acheans made a very immoderate and tyrannical uſe of, EY 
Philopemen was continu'd in his Office z who in the beginning of the Spring having mu- XXXII?. 
ſter'd vp an Army,Encamped in the Confines of Zacedemory, From whence he ſent Embaſha- 
dours to demand the Authors of the Revolt ; with a Promiſe, zot only that their City ſhould be 
at quiet, if they did what he required; but that the perſons alſo ſhould Taffe nothing without being 
firſt heard, Now all others for fear were ſilent z but thoſe whom demanded by name, them- 
ſelves profeſs*d they would go ; having firſt the Embaſſadours word for it. That they 
ſhould have no violence offer'd to them, till they had anſwered for themſelves. There went 
likewife ſome other perſons of great quality, not only as Advocates to the private perſons, 
but alſo becauſe they thought their cauſe concern'd the State. The Achzans had never be- 
fore bronght the baniſh'd perſons of Lacedemor along with them into their Confines; becanſe - | , 
they thought nothing would ſo much alienate the affections of that City [as ſuch an aftion.J 
But then the Anteſi9nart of almoſt. all their Army were baniſh'd perſons : who, when the 
Lacedemonians came to the Gates of the Camp, made a-Body and met them. Whereupon 
they firſt rebuked them ; but ſoon after a quarrel aroſe, and, when their blood was up, the 
ſtouteſt of the baniſh'd perſons made an attack upon the Lacedemonianss With that they ap- 
pealed to the Gods and the honour of the Embaſſadours; that they and the Prztor might re- ; | 
move the croud, prote&t the Lacedsmonans, and hinder ſome,who were going to put Chains | 
upon them : by which means, the multitude being fet into an uproar, the cumult increa- | 
ſed. The Acheans at firſt ran together only to look on : bat ſoon after, when the baniſh'd 
men roared out, what they had ſuffer'd, deſiring aid, and ſaying at the ſame time, That 
they ſhou!d never have the like occaſion, if they ſlipt that : that the League, which was made in 
the Capitol, at Olympia, and in the (ale at Athens, was evacuated by thoſe perfons : wherefore 
before they were obliged by another new League, they ought to puniſh thoſe offenders : the multitude 
being incens'd at theſe words, upon one mans crying out , that they ſhould fall upon them, 
threw ſtones at them: fo that ſeventeen who in the hurly-burly had Chains put upon them, 
were fſlatn. The next day ſixty three more (that were laid hold on) whom the Prztor had 
kept from violence x (not becate he had a mind to fave them), but becauſe he was unwilling 
they ſhould die without making their defence) being expoſed to the enraged multitude, _ 
they 
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they had ſpoken ſome few words to the prejudiced Audience, were all condemn'd and deli- 
ver*d over to Execution, | 

XXX1IV. Now the Lacedemonians being thus afcighted, it was enjoin'd them ficſt to demoliſh their 
| Walls : and then, that all Foreign Auxiliaries, that had fought for pay under the Tyrants, ſhould 
depart out of the Laconian Dominions. Next, that all ſlaves belonging to the Tyrant whom they 

had freed (of which ſort there were a great number) ſhould go away before ſuch a certain 

time : and that thoſe, who ſtaid there, it ſhould be lawful for the Achzans to rake, ſell and carry 

away. That they ſhould abrogate all Lycurgus's Laws and Crſtoms. That they ſhould uſe the 
Achean Laws and Inſtitutions. For by that means they would be all of one Body, and the more 

eaſily agree concerning all matters. Now as they did nothing more obediently, chan pull down 
theirWalls; ſo they took nothing more to heart than that the baniſh'd men ſhould be brovghe 

back again. But for all that there was a Decree made at Tegea,in the publick Aſſembly of the 
Achsans, touching their being reſtored. Then mention being made, that the Foreign Auxj- 

liaries were diſmiſs'd, and that the others who were aſcript: Lacedemoniis [1.e. newly taken 

into the number of the Lacedemonians] (for fo they call'd them, that were freed from the 
Tyrants) were gone out of the City, and got irito the Fields before the Army was disban- 

ded z they thought fit that the Stateho!der thould go with a Party of nimble Fellows, and 

laying hold of that ſort of men, ſell them as Captives of War, Accordingly many of them 

were taken and ſold ; and out of that money | receiv'd for them? the Portico at Megale- 

poker; which the Lacedemonians had thrown down, was, by the Permiſſion of the Achearns 

rebuilt.; The Land alfo belonging to Belbina, which the Tyrants of Lacedemon had been 
wrongfully poſleſs'd of, was reſtored to that City, according to an ancient Decree of the 
eAchaans, that had been made in the Reign of Php, Son of Amyntas, Now the City of 
Lacedemon being by this means enervated, as it were, was therefore for a long time obnox- 

ious ta the Acheans, But no thing was fo great a damage to them, as the Diſcipline of 

' Lycargus (to which they had been accuſtomed for ſeven hundred years) being then abo- 

| liſhed: | 

XXXy, From the Council, where in preſence of the Conſul there had been a debate between the 
Acheans and Lacedemonians, M1. Fulvins ((ince the year was now juſt at an end) went to 

Rome to hold the [Conſular] Aſſembly, and created, for Conſuls, 2M. FYalerins Mefſala, 
with C, Livins Salinator : having put by 4. /Emilins Lepidxs, his Enemy, who that year 
alſo ſtood for the Office. Then they choſe Prztors [whoſe names were] Q. e Harcins Phi. 
lippus, M. Claudius Marcellus, C. Stertinius, C. Atinius, P. Claudius Pulcher, and L. Manlius 
Acidinus, When the Aſſembly was over ; they thought fit that e.27. Fulvins the Conſul, 
ſhould return to the Army in his Province; and to him, as alſo to his Collegue Cy. Mankus, 
was their Commiſſion continu'd for another Year. That Year there was ſet up in the Tem- 
ple of Hercules, the Image of the God himſelf; and a Chariot, drawn by fix Horſes, all 
gilded, in the Capitol: whereupon was this- Inſcription, Conſulem dedifſe [1. e. that the Con- 
ſul gave it. There were likewiſe twelve brazen Shields ſ-t up by the Curule Xdiles, P. Clan 
drus and: Ser. Sulpicins Galba, out of that money, in which they had condemn'd the Fore- 
ſtallers of Corn, Q2 Fulvins Flaccus alſo, Xdile of the People, ſet up two gilded Images, 


upon the Condemnation of one of them ; they being ſeverally accuſed. His Collegue 4. 
Cecilizs condemn'd never an one. The Roman Games were thrice perform'd all over, and 


the Plebeian five times. Then 74. Yalerins Meſſala, and C. Lrvius Salinator, entering upon 
their Conſulate on the Ides of arch, conſulted the Senate touching the Common=-wealth, the 
Provinces and the eArmies, As toc/toliaand eAſia there was no alteration made : but the 
Conſuls, one of them had Piſa with Liguria aſſign'd to him, and the other the Province of 
Garnl-: though they were order'd either to agree between themſelves, or to caſt Lots [which 
they.pleas'd :J] beſides which they were to raiſe new Armies; two Lepgions,: with fifteen 
thouſand Latine Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe. Now eſſala happen'd to have Liguria, 
and Szlinator Gaul, Then the Prztors choſe : of whom, 4. Claudixs had the City juriſdicti- 
on, and P. Claudins the Foreign: ©. Marcins Sicily z C. Stertimus Sardinia; L. eManiins 
the hither Spain ; and C. Arrmus the farther, 

XXXVI. Astothe Armies, their reſolution was this; That the Legions that had been in Gaul under C. 
Lzlius,; ſhould be brought over to M. Tuccius the Pro-Prator into the Bruttian Territories : that 
the Army-in Sicily - ſnould be diſbanded; and that M, Sempronius the Pro-Prator ſhould bring 
back to Rome the Fleet, that was there.-- For the Spams were allotted thoſe two Legions that 
were glready in thoſe Provinces : and that both the Pro-Pre#tors fhovld raiſe three thouſand 
Foot and two hundred Horſe, as a ſupply out of their Allies, and carry them over along 
with them. But before the new Magiſtrates went into their Provinces, the College of De- 

 cemvirg order'd a Supplication of three dayes continuance to be made in all croſs ways, for 
that, inthe Gay time, between nine and ten a Clock it grew ona ſudden very dark. There 
was alſoa nine days Sacrifice appointed, becauſe in the Aventine it had rained Stones, The 
Campanians (when the Cenſors had forced them to, be poled at Rome, purſuant to an Order of 
Senate, that was made-/the- year before, for before it was uncertain, where they ſhould be 
poled) petition'd,: that they might marry Women, who were Roman Citizens ;, and that if any 
of them: had formerly married ſuch Wives, they might ſtill keep them ; as alſo, that their Children 
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and Heirs, who were born before that time, might be looks upon as Legitimate : both which deſires 

of theirs they obtain'd, Concerning the Formians, Fundanes, and Arpinates, C. Valerins 

T apps, Tribune of the People propoſed ; that they ſhould have the priviledge of voting ; 

which before they had gat, Which propoſal of his four Tribunes of the People oppoſed, 

becauſe it was not made by authority of the Senate; though when they underſtood that it 

was the Peoples and not the Senates right to give any Body (whom they thought fit) the 

freedom of Voting, they deſilted, Sa the Bill was paſs'd : that the Formians and Fundans 

ſhanld vote in the Amillan Tribe, and the Arpinates « the Cornelian : and accordingly in thoſe 

Tribes they were then by order of the Commons (which Ylerixs propoſed) firſt poled. 2. 

Claudius Marcellus the Cenſor, having by Lot gain'd the precedence of T. Quintins, made a 

Survey | of the people:] at which there were poled, of Citizens, two hundred fifry eight 

thauſand three hundred and eight; and whea the Pole [or Survey] was over, the Conſuls 

went into their Pravinces: 5 Ju OPEN 
That Winter, in which theſe things were tranſacted at Rome, there came Embaſſies to xxxv1t: 

Cn, Manlius, who was firſt Conſul, and then Pro-Contul, whilſt he Winter'd in Aſa, from 

all the Cities and Nations, that are on this {ide Mount 7'aurys : and as the Romans gain'd a 

more renqwned and nable Victory over Aztochus than over the Gas; ſo that over the Gauls 

was more joyful to their Allies, than the other over Artiochus, For it was more tolerable 

ta them to be Slayes to the King, than to endure the ſavage ſeverities of a barbarous peo- 

ple, who put them every day into an uncertain terrour, how far the tempeſt. (as it were) 

of their ravage would carry them, Wherefore (as men, who had liberty given them by 

the routing of Artiochus, but Peace by ſubduing of the Gals) they came, not only to con- 

gratulate, but brought Crowns of gold alſo along with them, each one according to their 

abilities. There came likewiſe Embaſladours from Arntiochas, and from the Gaxls them- 

ſelves, for conditions of Peace ; as alſo from e-£riarathes, King of Cappadecia, to deſire par- 

don, and pay a Fine for their offence, in that they had aſſiſted Antiochus. He therefore was 

injoin'd to pay two hundred Talents of ſilver. The Anſwer made to the Gauls, was; 

that, when King Eumenes came, they ſhould have conditions of Peace given them. The Embaſſies 

of the Cities were diſmiſs'd with favourable Anſwers, more joytul than they came. The 

Embaſſadours of Artiochus were order'd to carry their money and the Corn into Pamphylia, 

according to the League made with Z. Scipio; for that he would come thither with his Ar- 

my. Then in the beginning of the Spring, having ſucvey'd his Army, he march'd away, 

and in eight dayes came to Apamea, Where having ſtaid three dayes, he went in three 

marches again from Apamea into Pamphylia, whither he bad order'd the Kings men to con- 

vey the Money and the Corn. There were a thouſand and fifty Talents of ſilver receiv'd 

and carry'd to Apamea ; and the Corn was divided among the Army. Thence he march'd 

to Pergs; which was the only City thereabout that was kept by a Gariſon of the Kings: 

But when he came near to it, the Governour of the Gariſon came to meet him, deſiring 

thirty dayes time, to conſult King Antzochus touching the ſurrender of the City. Where- 

upon he gave them the time [they deſired] and till then left the Garifon, From Perga, 

having ſent his Brother Z. Manlivs with four thouſand men to Oroarda, to collett the re- 

maining part of the money that he had bargain'd for, he himſelf, having heard that King 

Eumenes and ten Embaſſadours were come from Rgme to Epheſus, order'd Antiochus's Embaf- 

ſadours to follow him, and led his Army back to Apamea. £24 
There, according to the opinion of the ten Embaſſadours, there was a League drawn up XXXVIIl 

in words much to this purpaſe : Let there be an Alliance between King Antiochus and the Ro- 

man People upon theſe terms : That the King ſuffer no Army, that is about to make War againſt the 

Roman People or their Allies, to paſs ether through his Kingdom, or any other Territories in his 

Domnions : nor aſſift them with any proviſions, or otherwiſe. That the Romans and their Allies 

do the ſame to Antiochus and all his Subjefts, That Antiochus ſhall not wage War with any 

Iſlanders, nor go over into Europe. That he depart out of all Cities, Countries, Villages, and 

Caſtles on this ſide Mount Taurus as far as the River Halys, and from the Vale of Taurus even 

to thoſe Hills, where it inclines toward Lycaonia. That he carry no Arms out of thoſe Cities, 

Countries , or Caſtles, out of which he marches; or if he do, that he reſtore them to the 

rioht Owners. That he take back, no Souldier or other perſon whatever out of the Kingdom of Eu- 

menes, If any Citizens of thoſe Cities, that are taken from King Antiochus, are with Ki 

Antiochus, or within the bounds of his Kingdom, that they all return to Apamea by ſuch a day. 

But that thoſe who are out of Antiochus's Kingdom, with the Romans, or their Allies, either go 

away or Stay there [as they pleaſe.} That he reſtore to the Romans and their eAlkes, all Slaves, 

Fugitives, Priſoners of War, or any Freeman, that is a Captive or Renegado, Trat he deliver up, 

all bis Elephants, and provide no more. That he deliver ? all bis long Ships and their tackle : and 

that he have not above ten ſwift Gallies, none of which to be row'd with more than thirty Oars 5 un-. 


leſs he be provoked to make War with thoſe againſt whom the Romans have left him to his liberty, and 
then he may make uſe of more. That be ſail not about the Promontories of Calycadnus and Sar- 
pedon ; unleſs any Ship of his be to bring money, Tribute, Embaſſadonrs, or Hoſtages. That 
King Antiochus ſhall not have the priviledge to hire Souldiers out of thoſe Nations that are under 
the Roman Government : no not ſo much as to emertain Volunteers. That all Houſes, - —_ 
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Buildings within the Confines of Antiochus's Kingdom, that belong to the Rhodians or their Allies, 
be in the ſame condition, as they were before the War, and in the poſſejſion of the Rhodians or ther 
Alizes. Thar if any money be due, it ſhould be demanded [of them. If any thing were taken 
away, that they ſhould have the priviledge to ſearch ſor, inquire about and retake it. ' That if 
they were poſſeſs d of any Cities (that ought to be deliver'd up) to whom Antiochus gave them, he 
ſhould draw the G ariſons out of them : and ſee that they were carefully ſurrender'd. That he ſhould 
pay twelve thouſand Attick T alents of good ſilver in welve years. at equal payments (every Ta- 
lent to weigh full eighty pounds of Roman weight) with -five hunared and forty thouſand Buſhels of 
Wheat. That he give King Eumenes three hundred and fifty Talents within five years : and inſtead 
of Corn, as the value of it, a hundred twenty ſeven Talemts, That he give twenty Hoſt ages to the 
Romans ; who after three years ſhould not be leſs than eighteen, nor more than fifty five years of 
Age, That if any of the Roman Allies ſhould voluntarily wage War againſt Antiochus, he might 
repel force by force : ſo that he did not either keep any Cuty by right of War, or take1t into his Alli- 
ance, That they ſhould decide Controverſies among themſelves by law and judgment, or, if they 
both agreed, by War. There was likewiſe in this League an Agreement made concerning the 
ſurrender of Annibal of Carthage, Thoas of e/Etolia, Mnaſimachus of Acarnania, and thoſe 
Chalcideſes, Eubulidas and Philo. And that if they ſhould think, fit hereafter to add or alter any 
thing therein, it might be done without any damage to the League. 

The Conſul ſwore to obſerve this League ; and there went certain perſons to exact the 
ſame Oath from the King; namely, Q. e Minucins Thermus, and IL. Mznlins, who was then 
by chance come back from Oroanda, and wrote to Q. Fabins Labeo, who w:s Admiral of the 
Navy, to go immediately to Patara, to deſtroy and burn all the Kings Ships that were there. 
He accordingly went from Epheſus, and cut to pieces or burnt fifty Men of War ; taking 
Telmeſſus (the Inhabitants whereof were terrified at the ſudden arrival of the Navy) in the 
ſame Expedition, Out of Lycia, he forthwith croſs'd over into Greece by the IſJands, ha- 
ving order*d thoſe that were left at Epheſus to follow him. Then having ſtaid ſome few 
dayes at:eAthens, till the Ships came from Epheſus to Piraeus, he brought his whole Fleet 
thence back into /raly. Cr. Marlins, when he had receiv'd, (among other things that he 


was to have) the Elephants alſo, from entiochus, and had given them all as a preſent to 


Eumenes, after that try'd the cauſes of the ſeveral Cities ; many of which were much dif 
order'd amidſt their innovations. King Ariarathes alſo, having by the interceſſion of Eu. 
menes, (to whom he at that time had betroti'd his Daughter) got half the money remitted 
which he was injoin'd to pay, was receiv'd into Friendſhip. When the cauſes of the Cities 
were all heard, the ten Embaſſadours made a great deal of difference in their conditions, 
To thoſe that had been ſtipendiary to King czriochus, and of the Roman iide, they gave 
their freedom : but all ſuch as had been on Antizchas's ſide, or ſtipendiaries toKing Atralus, 
they order'd all to pay a Tribute to Exmenes, They likewiſe granted a particular immunity 
to the Colephonians, that dwell in Notium, to the Cymeans and eHieſtans by name. But to 
the {1azomenians beſides their immunity they gave the Ifland of Drymu/a too for a preſent, 
reſtoring to the Mileſians alſo that Land which they call Sacred ; as they likewiſe added 
Rheteum and Gergithum to the lian Territories z not fo much for any late Geſerts, as upon 
the ſcore and in remembrance of their ExcraQtion, [they being derived from the as or 
Trojans.]J There was the ſame reaſon for their freeing Dardanum alloin like manner. They 
likewiſe not only preſented the (bians, Smyrneans, and Erythreans (upon the account of 
their ſingular fidelity ſhewn in the late War) with Lands, but paid them all extraordinary 
honours. To the. Phoceans they not only reſtored the Lands, which they had before the 
War, but likewiſe permitted them to uſe their ancient Laws. The Rhodzars had thoſe things 
confirm*d, that were given themby the former Decree. For Lycia and Carra were given [to 
them? as far as the River e Heander ;, excepting Telmeſſum. To King Eumenes they aſſign'd 
Cherſoneſus in Europe, and Lyſimachia, with the Caſtles, Villages and Lands [thereabouts] 
[Lin the ſame manner, and] with the ſame Boundaries wherewith Arntzchus bad enjoy'd 
them; reſtoring to him both the Phrygias ; the one lying to the Helleſporz, and the other, 
which they call the greater ['Phrygia : | with Myſia (which King Prufias had-taken away 


from him) Lycaonia, Mylias, Lydia, and ſeveral Cities particularly named, as, Tralleis, 


Epheſus and Telmeſſum. Concerning Pamphylia, ſeeing there was a diſpute between Exumenes 
and Artiochus's Embaſſadours (for that part of it was on this fide, and part of it beyond 
Taurus) the whole matter was referr'd to the Senate. | 

Having made theſe Leagues and Decrees, e anlins, with the ten Embeſſadours, and his 
whole Army went to Helleſpont z whither he ſummon'd all the petit Kings of the Gawls, and 
preſcribed and denounced unto them conditions, on which they ſhould keep Peace with Fu- 
menes; that they might no longer wander up and down in Arms z but keep within the bounds 
of their own Dominions. Then having muſter'd together all the Ships on that Coaſt (F:- 
menes's Fleet being alſo brought by his Brother Athenaus from Eleza) be went over with all 
his Forces into Europe. After which, — throvgh Cherſoneſus (for that his men 
were heavy laden with Booty of all ſorts) he halted at Lyſmachia : that he enter Thrace 
with his Beaſts as freſh and entire as poſlible ; becauſe they generally dreaded ro march 


through that Country, That day that he went from Zy/imachia he came to the River 4eles 
(as 
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(as Lney call it) and Thence The next day to Cypſela, From whence, for about ten thouſand 
paces, the way was woody, narrow, and rough: Upon account of which difficulty he di- 
vided his Army into two parts; ordering the. one to go before, and the other to follow at a 
great diſtance, with the carriages between them ; which were Waggons with the publick 
money and other pretious Booty. Wherefore as he travelled through the Woods,ren thou. 
ſand Thracians, made up of four Nations, the Aſtians, Cenians, Maduatenes, and Caleres, 
beſet the way at the very ſtreights [of the paſs.]J Now *cwas believ'd, that this was not 
done without King Philip of eAacedons knowledge and contrivance : for that he knew, the 
Romans would not return any other way home than through Thrace, and how much money 
they carry'd with them. - In the firſt Body was the General; who was much concern'd for 
the roughnels of the wayes. The Thracians ſtir'd not, till the Souldicrs were all gone by. 
But when they ſaw that the foremoſt were got beyond the jitreights, to which the hindmott 
were not yet come near, they ſet upon the Baggage and Carriages, And having flain the 
Guard thereof, they partly rifled what was in the Waggons, and partly took away the 
Bealts from under their burdens, Whereupon when the noiſe [of it] came, ficſt to them 
that were now juſt enter'd into the Wood behind, and then alſo to the foremoſt Body, they 
ran on both ſides up to each other, and engaged in a diſorderly fight in ſeveral places at the 
ſame time. Now the Thracians, being cumber'd with their burdens, and many of them 
(char they might have their hands empty to catch what they could) unarm'd, the very 
Booty [which they got] expoſed them to ſlaughter : whilſt roughneſs of the places be- 
tray*d the Romans to the Barbarians, who ran upon them through paths that they well knew, 
or lay ſometimes in wait along the hollow Vales. The very Carriages alſo and the Waggons 
(as it happen'd) falling inconveniently in their ſeveral wayes were a great hinderance to the 
one or the other (ide in the time of their fight; in which there fell, here a Robber, and there 
one that endeavour'd to get the booty again. So that, according as the place was even or 
uneven for this or that Party, according as the Souldiers minds were, and according to their 
numbers (for ſometimes they met with more than they themſelves were, and ſometimes 
with fewer) the Fortune of the fight was various : though many fell on both ſides. And 
now Night drew nigh, when the Thraciars quitted the Battle; not to avoid Wounds or be- 
ing kilPd, but b2cauſe they had booty enough. | 
The foremoſt Body of the Romans Encamp'd in an open place without the Woods, neat 
the Temple of Bends [i, e. Diana] whillt the other part itaid in the middle of the Wood z 
Encompals'd roun.l with a double Bullwark to guard the Carriages. The next day (having 
ſearch'd tne Wood, before they removed) they join'd the foremoſlt.. :In that Battle, though 
they loſt part of their Carriages, and Servants, with ſome Souldiers (for they fonght all- 
moſt all over the Wood) they receiv'd molt damage by the death of ©. Mnncius Thermas, 
who was a ſtrong and a valiant man, That day they arrived at the Kiver Hebrus ; from 
whence they paſs'd the ei. Territories, by the Temple of Apollo, which the Natives 
Call Zerynthus, Then they came to another ſireight about Tempyra (for that's the name 
of the place) which was as rough as the fu: mer ; bur, becauſe there are no Woods about 
it, is not a convenient place for an Ambulcade. - Hither, with the” ſame hopes of prey, 
came the Thrazſians (who are a Nation in Thrace too) bur, becauſe the naked Vales gave 
way for them to be ſeen at a diſtance beſetting the pals, there was Iefs terrour and tumult 
among the Romans, For though the place were uneven, yet they mult of neceſſity fight 
hand to hand, in a regular manner, and in the open Field, Wherefore coming cloſe up, and 
with a ſhout falling briskly on, they firſt removed the Enemy from their Poſt, and after- 
ward forced them back again, Thereupon began the flight and (laughter of them, their 
own (treights being their greateſt hinderance. After this, the Romans, being Victorious; 
Encamped at a. Vitage of the 1aromres, called Sare : from whence they went next day int 
the Plain called Campus Priaticus where they ſtaid three dayes to take in Corn, partly out of 
the Maronites Country, and partly out of their own Ships, that follow'd them with all forts 
of Proviſions. From their Camp there it was a dayes Journey to Apollonia; from whence 
they march'd through the Abderites Dominions to Neapolis : which was all along a quiet rode. 
by reaſon of the Greek Colonies in thoſe parts. But the remaining part of the way,as they went 
through the middle of ThraceDay andNight, if it were not troubleſom to them, was yet ſulpect- 
ed fo to be.,till they came into 41azedonza, But that fame Army found the Thractans more civil 
' Lo them, when they were led the ſame way by Scipio, for no other reaſon but becauſe they hat 
leſs booty to loſe. Though at that time alfo Claudius layes ; 1har 15000. Thracians met Mutines 
rhe Numiiltan,who went before to view the Country, That there were 400 Numidian Horſe,ant fome 
few Elephants. That Mutines's Son broke through the mioſt of the Enenues wah a bundred and 
fifty choſen Horſemen : and that the ſame perſon ſoon aſter, whilſt Mutines (having placed the Ele- 
phants in the middle, and the Horſe in the Wings) was engaged with the Enemy,” gave them a di 
verſion in the veer, by which means the Enemy, who were put into great diſorder by that ſtorm (as 
it were) of Horſe, never came up to the boay of foot, Cn. Mantis led his Army through Ma- 
cedonia iuto Theſſaly: from whence coming through Epirxs to 44p9/lonia (nor lighting the 
Sea at that time of Year fo much, as that he durſt croſs it) he Winter'd there, 
When the Year was almoſt out, the Conſul 44. Yalerizs came out of Liguria to Rome in 
Ge888 order 
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order to chooſe new Magiltrates z having done nothing, that was memorable in his Pro- 
vince,ſo as that that might have been a realonable Plea for his coming later than ordinary to 

U. C. [hold] the Aſſembly, The Aſſembly for propoſing of Conſuls was on the 16® of February - 

and there were Choſen, ef. /AEmilius Lepidus, and C. Flaminius, The day after, the Prz- 
tors were elected; namely, ep. Clandines Pulcher, Ser. Sulpicius Galba, ©. Terentius Culleo, 
L. Terentius Maſſaliota, 9. Fulvins Flaccus, and A. Furius Craſſipes, When the Aſlembly 
was over, the Conſul refer'd it to the Senate, what Provinces they would pleaſe to aſſign 
the Prztors. Whereupon they order'd two to be at Rome, for the doing of juſtice [between 
man and man} two out of Jraly, [ which were] Sicily and Sardinia; and two in Jtaly 
Cwhich were] Tarentum and Gaul; and immediately, before they enter'd upon their Of- 
fices, they were commanded to caſt Lots. Ser. Swlpicins happen'd to have the City, ©. 
Terentias the Foreign Juriſdition; L. Terentius Sicily , Q. Fulvins Sardima,, Ap. (laudius 
Tarentum; and 2. Furius Gaul, That year L. Minucius Myrtiilas, and L. Manlins, for that 
they were ſaid to have beaten the Carthaginian Embaſladors, were deliver'd (by order of 2/4. 
Claudius the City Piztor) by the Heralds to the Embaſſadours, and carry'd to Carthage, 
There was then allo a report of a great War in Liguria, that encreas'd every day more and 
more, Wherefore to both the new Conluls (that day when they propoſed the fetling of 
the Provinces and other publick aftairs) the Senate aſfſign'd Ligxria for their Province, This 
order of Senate the Contul Leprdus oppoſed ; ſaying, it was an unworthy thing, that both the 
Conſuls ſhould be ſhunt np in the Vales of Liguria, That M. Fulvius -and Cn. Mantius had been 
now two years, the one in Europe and the other in Alia, as though they had been ſubſtituted to 
reign there inftead of Philip and Antiochus; wherefore, uf the Senate reſoly'd, that the Armies 
ſhould continue in thoſe parts, that Conſuls were more ſit than private men to command them. That 
they wander'd with the terrour of War through Nations, againſt whom there was no War declar'd, 
ſelling Peace for money. That, if it were neceſſary to keep thoſe Provinces with ſtanding Armies, 
then as M, Fulvius and Cn. Manlius had ſucceeded M. Acilius and L. Scipio in the Conſulate ; 
ſo C. Livius and M. Valerius oxght to ſucceed Fulvius and Manlius. That now ſurely, ſince the 
AXtolian War was ended, Aſia retaken from Antiochus, and the Gauls conquer'd, the Conſuls 
ought to be ſent to the Conſular eArmes, or the Legions to be brought back from thence, and ren- 
der'd to the Commonwealth, The Senate, though they heard what was faid, yet till perſe- 
ver'd in their former reſolution ; that Lrgwria ſhould be both the joint Province of both 
the Conſuls together ; and gave order that Marlins and Fulvins, quitting their Provinces, 
ſhould bring the Armies thence, and come back to Rome. 

XLII. Now there was a Pique between 7. Fulvirs and MM. Amilins, the Conſuls ; /Emilius 
affirming, among other things, that he was made Conſul two years the later by means of M. 
Fulvius. Where to create Envy againſt him he ſuborn'd the Ambracian Embaſſadours to come 
into the Senate and accuſe him. Who therexpon complain'd, that they had a War waged againſt 
them, even in time of Peace, though they had done all that the former Conſuls injoin'd them, and 
were ready to perform the ſame obedience to M. Fulvius: that their Country was firſt ravaged, 
whereby their City was put into fear of being rified and butcher*d, inſomuch that by their dread they 
were forced to ſhut their Gates. After that, that they were beſieged, attack'd, and had all the ſe- 
werities of War exerciſed upon them by ſlaughter, fire, ruine and rifling of their City. That their 
Wives and Children were carried away mto ſlavery; their goods taken from them : and (which trou- 
bled them moſt of all) their Temples through the whole City rob'd of all their Ornaments. That the 
Images of their Gods, yea and the Gods themſelves were forced from their ſeats and carry d away : 
the Walls and Pillars ſtript [of their Furniture] ſo that the Ambracians had now no Gods left to 
adore or pray to. Now whilſt they complain'd of theſe things, the Conſul criminouſly ask-- 
ing them, by compact, more queſtions, ſeem'd to get out of them what they would not 
of themſelves have declar'd. At which the Senate being moved, C Flamwt#n:ns the other Con- 
ſul undertook 1. Fulvins's cauſe, ſaying, That the Ambracians went in an old beaten road. 
For ſo M. Marcellus was accuſed by the Syracuſanes and Q Fulvius by the Campanians. And 
at the ſame rate they might ſuffer T. Quintius to be accuſed by King Philip, M. Acilius and L. 
Scipio by Antiochus, C, Manlius by the Gauls, and Fulvins himſelf by the Inhabitants of Ftolia 
and Cephalenia. Do you ſuppoſe, Grave Fathers! that either M. Fulvius himſelf, or 1 for bim, 
will deny, that Ambracia was attack'd and taken; or that their Images and Ornaments were car- 
ry'd thence, and other things done, which are uſual at the ſacking of Cities ;, when he reſolves to de- 
mand & Triumph for theſe very attions? When he reſolves to have carryd before his Chariot, and 
to fix upon the Poſts of his Houſe, [the draught of ] Ambracia taken, with the Images which they 
accuſe him for carrying away, and the other ſpoils of that City? There 1s no reaſon why they ſhould 
ſeparate themſelves from the Etolians ; the Xtolians and the Ambracians caſe being both the ſame. 
Wherefore either let my Collegue exerciſe his enmity in another cauſe ; or, if he hath more mind to do 
x in this, let bim keep his Ambracians till M. Fulvius comes hither, [ ſhall not ſuffer any 
gre be determin'd either concerning the Ambracians, or the Etolians, whi/5* M. Fulvius ss 
avjent., l 

Now e/£milius declaring that his Enemies malice had a great deal of cunning with it (as 

all the World knew) for that he by delayes would ſo protract the time that he might not 


return to Rome as long as his adverſary was Conſul, there were two dayes ſpent in a conteſt 
between 
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between the two Coniuls, But nothing could poſſibly be determin*d of whillt Flaminins was 
preſent, - W herefore they took the opportunity when Flaminias was abſent, and, upon the | 
report of /Emilius, an Order of Senate was made z That the Ambracians ſhould have all their | L 
goods again ;' that they ſhould be at liberty and uſe their own Laws, That they ſhould take what | 
cuſtoms they pleas'd both by Sea and Land, ſo that the Romans and their Allies the Latines, were 
free fromthem. That as tothe Images and other Ornaments which they complain'd were taken out 
of their Temples, they would leave them to the College of Prieſts (when M. Fulvius was core back, Z 
ro Rome) who ſhould do what they thought good init. Nor was the Conſul content with this, | 
but afterward, when there was but a tew in the Houſe, added tl is alſo to the order of Senate; 
That Ambracia did not ſeem to be taken by force, Then there was a Supplication of three days 
continuance appointed by the Decemvirs for the peoples health; becauſe a grievous peſtilenge 
depopulated both City and Country. - Alter which the Latine Ferie [4 e. Holy dayes] were 
celebrated, Which religious offices when the Conſuls had perform'd and made an end of 
their Levy (for both of them were for having new Souldiers) they went into theic Provin- 
ces ; and disbanded all the old Army. After the Conſuls were gone, the Pro-Conſul Cz. | 
Manlius came to Rome z who having a Senate granted him at the Temple of Bellona by Ser. | 
| Salpicius Galba, the City Prztor z told what exploits he had done, and deſired, that for thoſe ; | 
things the Gods might have all honour aſcribed to them, and he himſelf ride in Triumph through the = 
City. But the greater part of the ten Embaſſadours that had been with him (and above all ; 
others, L. Furms Purpureo with L. /Emilins Paulus) withſtood it : ſaying : | ; 
< That they themſelves were afſign'd to Cz, Manius as Embaſſadours for the making of XLV. 
<« a Peace with <Antzochus, and pertecting that League and thoſe termis which were begun 
« with L. Scipio. That Cz. anlkns did all he could to diſturb that Peace, and to take Ar- 
© rgochus, if he had given him an opportunity, by an Ambuſcade : but that he perceiving 
&« the Canſuls deſign (though he had been often aimed at in Conferences [which © anlius 
<« had} deſired [to have with himJ) had not only avoided any meeting, but even the ſight 
* of him. That having a defire to go beyond Taxrs, he could hardly be kept, even by 
&« the intreaties of all the Embaſladours, from running the riſque of that misfortune which | 
« the Seby/ils Verſes had foretold touching thoſe that went beyond the fatal bounds. Yea | 
<« that nevertheleſs he drew his Army nearer, and Encamped altnoſt upon the very tops of | 
« the Mountains where the Waters ow down on both ſides [z.e, near the Wells.]J When | 
© he found no occaſion to make War there, the Kings mcn being quiet, that he led the | 
« Army round into Gallogracia; againſt which Nation he made War withont any Authority 
& from the Senate, or conſent of the People : which who ever dar'd to do on his own head ? 
« That the Wars againſt Antzochas, Philip, Anmbal, and the Carthaginians were but of very 
&« [ate dayes. But that concerning all thoſe, the Senate was conſulted, and the People gave 
« their conſents. That Embaſſadors were often ſent before hand,and demands made F of what 
« belong'd to them? till at laſt [the Heralds] were ſent to declare a War. Now, Cn. 
« Manbus! what did you do, that may make us able to ſay, this was a publick War of the 
« Roman People, and not thy private Robbery? But wert thou content with that very 
« thing it ſelf: didft thou lead thy Army ſtraight on toward thoſe, that you had pitch'd 
« upon as their Enemy; or did you not rather wander through all the by-wayes, receffes 
© and Corners of P:ſidia, Lycaonia,and Phrypia (lince you ſtood in a croſs way, that whither 
©« ſoever Attalus, Brother to Exmenes, turned his Forces, thither thou (a mercenary Conſul) | 
« might'ſt with the Roman Army follow him) to pick vp money among the petit Kings and | 
© Garifons? For what hadſt thou to do with eAoanda? or what with other People, that 
« were equally innocent? But how did you carry on the War, for which you deſire to tfi- 
«umph ? Didſt thou fight upon an even place, and at your own fire ? Indeed you deſire 
©«ycry well, that all honour may be paid to the immortal Gods; firſt, in that they would 
« not let the Army ſuffer for the raſhneſs of their General, who made War againſt all | 
«. the Laws of Nations: and ſecondly, for that they gave as Beaſts not men to cope 
* with. 5M : 
« Do not you imagine that the name only of the Gallogrezks is mixt z theit Bodies and yp .yrq 
&« their minds too were mixt and adulterated long before. If they were the ſame Gauls, | 
& with whom we have fought a thonſand times with various ſticceſs in Faly, would any one 
< have return'd (do you think) to have given an account of the Battle, for all that oor Ge- 
& neral CAanlius} did ? He fought twice with them, but both times in a' very diſadvanta- 
« pious Poſt, where his Army was in a low Vale, almoſt under the very Feet of the Enemies; 
'C{q0 that if they had not thrown their Weapons down upon him, but only come down 
« with their own naxed Bodies, they might have eaſily cruſh'd our men. What then pre- 
<« yented it ?.. Why truly the great Fortune and terrible name of the Roman People. For 
« they, though they were ſuch huge gigantick Fellows, were reſtrained and almoſt aſtoniſh- 
«ed at the ruine of Annibal, Philip, and Antiochnuss They were corilternated into a flight 
<« with Slings and Arrows : nor was there any Sword through all the Army embrued with 
« blood in that gallick War : but like ſwarms of Bees they all ftew away at the firſt Volley 
«< of thoſe light Weapons: Burt alas ! we, even we (the ſame perſons} (by which Forture 
© ſhews us, what might haye happen'd, bad we been to deal with people fit to be called. 
Ga888 2 « Evemnies) 
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« Enemies)when on our way back we fell into the hands of theTbrac;arRobbers,we were ſlain, 
<« routed, and diſpoſleſs'd of all our Carriages. Q. Minucius Thermys, in whom we ſuffer'(] 
« much more, than if Cz. Hanlius had periſhed, by whoſe raſhneſs that misfortune was oc- 
« calion'd, with many other ſtout men, was ſlain: and the Army, which. was bringipg 
& back the ſpoils of King Artiocbus, diflipated into three parts, the foremoſt in one. place, 
<« the hindmolt in anather, and the Baggage .in a thirds He $kulk'd one Night among the 
« Brambles in Dens of Wild Beaſts. And do you demand a triumph for this? If. there had 
« been no defeat or ignominy receiv'd in Thrace, over what Foes would you deſire to tri- 
cc umph? Over thera (I ſuppoſe} whom the Senate or People of Kywe had decreed to be 
<« their Enemies. For upon that ground was a triumph granted to this [ Perſon? L. Scipio, 
« and to that [Gentleman] e Hanis Acilins over King Arrrocbus : and to alſo a little be. 
© foreto T. Quintins over King Philip, and to P, Africanus over Anmbel, the Carthagimans 
<« and Syphax. Yea even thoſe little things (after the Senate had already determin'd of a 
« War) were inquir'd after; How they ſhould declare it z whether to the Kings themſelves, 
« or whether it were ſufficient that the degunciation of it ſhould be made to any one Garri- 
« ſon? Will you then have all theſe things coriupted and confounded? Will you have 
« the Laws of Arms aboliſh'd ? Shall there be pa Heralds? Yes (Heaven forgive my ſay. 
«ing ſo) let Religion go to wreck z and do you forget that there are any Gods at all. 
< But will you not have the Senate neither conſulted touching a War ? Nor the people ask'd 
« whether they are willing that there ſhould be Arms raiſed againſt the Gauls ? 1t was but 
« ;vſt now that the Conſuls deſired to go into Greece and Aſia: yet ſince you ſtedfaſtly re- 
& ſolyed that Ligzris ſhoulg be their Province, they obey'd you. They therefore, if they 
« come off with Victory in the War, will juſtly deſire a triumph of you, by whoſe Autho- 
« rity they waged It. | 

Sych was the Diſcourſe of Furins and e/Emulins + to which we are inform'd, that, Mantns 
anſwer'd in words to this effect: <©* The Tribunes of the People, Grave Fathers! were 
« formerly uſed to oppoſe thoſe that demanded a Triumph: But I have reaſon at preſent 
<« to thank them, for that (whether they ſhew'd ſuch reſpect to my Perſon, or to the great- 
<« neſs of what I have done) they ſeemed ready not only to approve of my honour, but 
« alſo, if occaſion were, to propoſe jt. 1 have, indeed, ſome Enemies among the ten Em- 
<« baſſadours, whom our Anceſtors gave to Generals, as their Council, to aſſiſt them in the 
© honourable management of a Victory. L. Furinxs, and L. e/Emilius will not ſuffer me to 
<« pet up into the triumphal Chariot, but take the glorious Crown off my Head : whom I 
« (if the Tribunes ſhould have deny'd me @ triumph) ſhould have ſummon'd as witneſſes 
<« of what I had done. Itruly eavy no mans honour: [but this I muſt ſay, that) you, 
« Grave Fathers! when the Tribunes of the People of late (who were ſtout, brave men) 
© would have hinder'd Q. Fabins Laheo from triumphing, by yaur authority deterr*d thein. 
&« And he triumph'd, though his Enemies ſaid (not that he waged an uniuſt War, but) that 
© he never ſaw an Enemy. Yet I, who have fought ſo many pitch'd Battles with. an hun: 
« dred thouſand of the fierceſt Enemies; who, have taken or kilPd above forty thouſand 
« men; who have deſtroy'd two of their Camps : who have left all the Country on this ſide 
« Mount Taurus more at quiet than 7raly now is z am not only wrongfully kept. from trium- 
«* phing, but forced my ſelf to plead my own cauſe before you, Grave Fathers! being accu. 
<« ſed by my own [Council the] Embaſſadours. Now their accuſation, Grave Fathers! is, 
&« if you obſerve, twofold : for they ſaid, firſt, that I ought. not.to have waged War againſt 
«the Gauls, and then, that I did it raſhly and imprudently. The Gawls [faid they] were 
&« not thy Enemies; but thou laidlt violent hands upon them whilſt they were at quiet, and 
<« did as they were commanded. I do not deſire, Grave Fathers! that what you know in 
« peneral of the barbarity of the Gallick Nation, and their inveterate hatred to the Romar 
«name, you would believe of theſe Gawls, that inhabit Aſia. - But do you judge of theſe 
&© Gauls, as they are in themſelves, without any regard to the infamy and envy of the whole 
« Nation, I wiſhKing Eumenes, and all the Cities of 4fia were here; that you might hear 
«their accuſations rather than mine. Do but ſend Embaſſadours into all the great Towns 
© of ſta, and enquire, whether they are freed from greater ſervitude by Arntiochus's being 
« removed beyond Mount T aurxs, or by my, Conqueſt over the Gauls? Let them tell you, 
&*« how often their Country. was laid waſt, and: their Cattle driven away : when they had 
« ſcarce the liberty even to redeem their Captives, but heard, that their men were ſacrificed, 
<« and their Children offer'd to Idols, Know, that their Allies paid a Tribute to the Gawls; 
<« and: that ſo they, muſt have done (though they are now by. you deliver'd from the Kings 
« Yoke) even to this day, if I had not taken pains to prevent it. That the farther 4nt1o- 
*© chys had. been removed from, ſo much the more tyrannically would the Garls have domi 
*© nerd in Aſia; and that you would haye added all the-Region on this ſide Tauras to the 
*« Dominions of the,Gauls and not to your own. But beſides that theſe things are all true, 
© the Gals alſo robbed Delphi, where was once the univerſal Oracle of all Mankind, in the 
« very, nayel [or Centre] of the World: and yet the Roman: People did not declare or 
« make War againſt them for it. But [truly was of opinion that there was ſome difference 


« between:that time, when Greece and «ſia were-notas yet. in your hands: (as tothe order- 
| «ing 
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«* ing and obſerving what was to be done in thoſe phrts) and this, wherein you have made 
&« Tawrrs the bonndaty of the Romax-Empire; wherein you give immunity and liberty to the 
« ſeveral Cibies : wherein to ſome Nations you add; ſome you -muKt in [part of their] 
« Lands; 6n other you impoſe a Tax : you augment or diminifh ; give 'or take away King- 
« dortisz and think it:your buſineſs to ſee that they have Peace both by Sea and Land. Would 
&« you have thought that ſz had been freed, if Arntiochus had not drawn out his Gariſons 
« though they were quiet in their ſeveral Forts? 1f the Gallick Armies ſhould wander up 
« and down in ſuch numbers [as they uſed] would your prefents that you made to King 
& £umene3, Or the liberty of the Cities ſtand good. | | | 

* But why do 1 talk at this rate ? as though 1 had not found, but made the Gauls oor XLVIIE. 
« Enemies ? | appeal to thee, £. Scipioz whoſe courage and good fortune both, 1, thy Suc- 

« ceſſor, defired and obtain'd of the Gods; and thee; P. Scipio, who boreſt the Charatter 
« of a Lieutenant,and the majeſty of a Collegue, not only with thy Brother but with Al the 
* Army; whether you know that there were Legions of Gauls in Artiochus's Army ? Whe- 
« ther you ever ſaw them in the Field, placed in both Wings? (for that ſeemed to be the 
« ſtrength of their Forces) or fought with them, 'as juſt Enemies? Whether you kill'd 
« them? or cartied off their ſpoils ? Yet the Senate decreed, and the people conſented, 
« that theſe men ſhould make War, not with the Garls, but with Antiochas. — I ſup- 
.* poſe they intended it at the ſame time againſt all that were in bis Gariſons, Of whom, 
« excepting Antiochus, with whom Scipio had made a-Peace, and with whom you had parti- 
<« cularly order'd him to ſtrike a League, there was none but what were Enemies, for that 
<« they had born Arms for him againſt us. In which circumſtances though the Gazls had 
« been: more than any others, together with certain petit Kings and Tyrants; yet I not 
« only made a Peace with the reſt, whom I forced, according to the dignity of their Em- 
« pire, to atone for their offences; but alſo try'd whether the Gau/s minds conld 
« be alter*'d from their native ſavageneſs: and when I found they were untamable and im- 
« placable, I then at laſt chought fit by force and Arms to reſtrain them. And now, having 
<« acquitted my ſelf from any fault in undertaking the War; 1 muſt give you an account 
« how | mannaged it. In which affaic 1 truly ſhould be confident of my cauſe, though I 
< were to plead, not before a Roman but a Carthaginian Senate : where they ſay, Generals 
<« are hang'd up though they have even a Victory, if they did it by improper or ill means. 
« But ſince | am in ſuch a City, as therefore calls the Gods to their aſſiſtance when they begin. 
« or do any action, becaule it leaves no room for calumny in thoſe things that the Gods have 
_ aneies of, and hath, among its ſolemn words (when it decrees a ſupplication or 4 
« triumph.) For that he hath well and profperouſly mannaged the publick buſineſs; if 1 
« would not; if | thought it an odious and a proud act to boaſt of a mans own valdur : but 
« ſhould deſire, upon the ſcore of my own and my Armies ſucceſs (ti that we had fubdu'd 
&« ſo great a Nation without any lols of men) that all honovr night be paid tothe immor- 
« tal Gods, and I ride up in triumph into the Capital (from whence, when [ had rightt 
« performed my Vows, | ſet forth) wonld you deny the immortal Gods and me that 
« ſhonour ?] 

« But I fought in an uneven [diſadvantagious} place [they ſay] pray tell me; how xL1xF. 
<« could I fightin a place more convenient ? when the Enemy had poſſeſſion of the Monn- 
<« rain? and were in a fortified place ? for I muſt have acceſs tothe Foe, if I wonld over- 

« come him. What if they had bad a City in that place, and ſhould have kept within the 
« Walls? Why they muſt have been beſieged. What? Did Manins Acilins fight with King 
« Arntiochus in a Plain, at Thermopyle? What? Did not T. Quntins force down Philip in 
« the ſame manner, when he was upon the Mountains above the River eFus ? For my part 
«truly 1 do not ſee, either what a ſort of Enemy they themſelves fanſy it to have been, or 
« what they would have'it ſeem to you, If [they think the Gals] degenerated and foft- 
<«en'd by the pleaſures of e4ſia, what danger was there in going againſt them even in ſo 
« unequal and difadvantagious place? but-if dreadful upon the ſcore not only of their ſa- 
« yage minds, but the ſtrength of their Bodies alſo; how can you deny a triumph to ſo 
« oreata Victory? Envy, Grave Fathers! is blind ; nor knows ſhe any thing, fave how 
<« to detract from virtuous ations, by taking off from the honour and reward of them. I 
« beg your pardon, Grave Fathers! if my Speech be longer than-ordinary ſince *tis not 
«out of any vanity, to brag of my own actions, ſo much as of neceſſity to acquit my ſelf 
« from thoſe crimes, that are charg'd upon me. Could I make my paſſage all along through 
« Thrace (which was narrow) even inſtead of ſteep, or cultivated inſtead of Woody'? and 
« prevent the Thracian Robbers from lurking in Ambuſcades which they were acquainted 
« with? - Could | hinder our Baggage from being ſtolen ? or every ſingle Beaſts from being! 
i carry'd off? Could I preſerve every particular perſon from Wounds ? or keep that ſtout 
« and ſtrenuous Hero, ©. e3finucins from dying of his hurt ? Upon this accident, where-. 
« by it unhappily fell our, that we loſt ſo good a Citizen, they' hang. But that the two 
« Bodies of the Vanguard and the Reer (in a rough pars a ſtrange place, and when: the 
« Enemy .had ſet upon us) circumvented the Arniy of the Barbarians, that were'iniploy'd” 
* in” [pilfering from} guc Carriages 3" killing? and taking maby thouſands- that 'vety an 
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« and many more ina few days after; this, if they were fjlent, they believ'd you would nct 
« be acquainted with, though the whole Army be witneſs of what I-fay, Now if 1 had ne- 
« yer drawn my Sword.in Aſia, or ſo much as ſeen an Enemy there; yet, as Pro-Conſul, 1 
« ſhould have deſerv'd; a Triumph for the two Battles: in Thrace. .,Byt 1 have now ſaid e- 
<« nough : ſave that I ought, Graye Fathers ! to crave your pardov, for, tiring your Patience 
*« with fo many words, j.-, , 4 ay 17: 0956 Lads Jr) v8: hy 

His accuſation, that Day, , had prevailed-beyond his Defence, had they not protracted the 
debate till the Evening. Then the Senate was diſmi{s?d, with ſuch an opinion, that ?twas 
thought they would deny him a Triumph, But the -next Day the Relations and Eriends of 
Cn. Manlius endeavgur'd all they could for him, and the Authority of the Seniors prevatP'd, 
who denyed, That there was any precedent ;, that a General who, having conquer'd their inye- 
terate Enemies, ſettled his Province, and brought his Army back, ſhould enter the (ity like a. pri. 
vatePerſon, and diſhonourably, without 4 Chariot and a Laurel Crown, This made them aſhamed 
to be any longer his Enemies, and ſo they generally decreed him a Triumph... But. that 
which ſtifled the mention and memory of this contention, was a greater conteſt that aroſ- 
with a, Perſon far greater and more renowned. - For the two ©. Perilixſes ſummon'd P, Scs- 
pio Africapus (as Yalerins Antias ſays) totryal. Which action ot theirs Men interpreted ac- 
cording ta their ſeveral inclinations ſome accuſed, not the Tribunes, but the whole City, 
for, enduring of it, and ſaid, That two of the greateſt Cities tn the whole World were found to be at 
the ſame time unorateſul to two great Men, but that Rome would be the more ungrateful [of the 
two;] if, as conquer'd Carthage had driven conquer'd Annibal, snto baniſhment, ſo vittorious 
Rome. ſhould expel their, conquering Scipio, Others, That no one Citizen onght to be ſo eminent 
as that be, ſhould not anſwer according to Law \ for that nothing was ſo much like an equality in li- 
berty, as. for every particular perſon, how powerful ſoever, to make his defence [if _ aty thing were 
laid to bis charge]. What other thing could with ſafety (much leſs the grand affairs of ſtate) be 
committed to any Mans management, if he muſt not give an account for u ? and that violence was 
9:0 injuſtice upon him, who could not ſubmit to the rules of common equity. Thele kind of difcour- 
ſes palt till ſuch time as the Day of hearing came. Now there was never any Man before, 
nor was even that Scipio himſelf (either when he was Conſul or Cenſor) carryed into the Fo- 
rum with a greater conflux of People, than went along with him that Day to his Tryal. 
Where being order'd to plead for himſelf, he (without mentioning his Crimes) began 
and made ſo magnificent a ſpeech concerning his own atchievement, that it was evident, no 
Man was ever either better, or more truly commended. For he ſpoke of his Actions with 
the ſame Caurage and Spirit, wherewith he performed them, Nor was it irkſome to hear 
him, becauſe he related them to ſave himſelf, and not out of vain Glory. 

The Tribunes of. the People having recounted the old crimes of Luxury committed in the 
Winter Camp at Syracsſe, and the Pleminian Tumuit at Locy:, to give.the greater credit to 
the. preſent accuſation, charg'd him, by ſuſpicions niore than by arguments, with taking of 
Money, ſaying, That his.captive Son was reſtored to him without ranſome, and that SCipio was c- 
very other way courted by Antiochus, as though the Peace and War of Rome had depended upon 
bis pleaſure only. That be was a Dittator to the Conſul, and not a Lieutenant, im the Province. - 
nor went he thither for any other reaſon, but that (what Spain, Gaul, Sicily, and Africa, ſo long 
ago were.perſwaded of ) ut might appear to Greece, Alia, and all the Eaſtern Kings and Nations, 
that one ſingle Man was the head and chief ſupport of the Roman Empire ,, that their City (which 
was Empreſs of the whole World) lay under the umbrage of Scipio, whoſe Nod: were as good as the 
Decrees of. the Senate, or the Authority of the People, Thus, though they could not touch him 
with any infamous charge, they loaded him with all the Envy they could. By which 
means.their ſpeeches laſted till Night, and fo the tryal was put of till another Day, When 
that. Day came, the Tribunes fate in the Reſtra by break of Day; and the party accus'd 
came with a great number of Friends and Clients through the midſt of the Aſſembly into the 
Roſjira [45.e. the place for Orations] where afcer all People were commanded to be ſilent, 
he told:'them, This Day (O Tribunes of the People, and you, my fellow Citizens) I fought with 
Annibal and the Carthaginians a pitch'd Battel in Africk, with good ſucceſs. Wherefore, be- 
cauſe on this Day we ought to lay aſide all ſtrife and quarrelling, I will go hence into the Capitol, 
to ſalute the great and good Jove, Juto, Minerva, and the reſt of thoſe Gods who preſide over the 
Capitol and the Caſtle ;, and will give them thanks, for that this very Day, and at many other times, 
they gave me courage and ability to manage the publick buſineſs ſo much to advantage; and ao you,Ro- 
Mans, as many of you as have leiſure, go along with me, to beſeech the Gods, that you may have more 
Noblemen l.ke me ;, for if from ſeventeen Tears of Age to thus time, 1n which I am now an old an, 
you have always been before-hand with me in your honours, yet I have outdone yours honour by my a- 
&:ons. With that he went up from the Foſtza into the Capitol, whither the whole muiti- 
tude immediately turn'd and follow'd him; inſomuch that the very Clerks and Serjeants 
Cor ſuch like Officers} at laſt left the Tribunes; nor was there any one with them, except 
a company of Servants, and the Cryer that cited the party accuſed,. out of the Reſira. Scipio 
went, not only into the Capitol, but through all the City too, with the People, round about, 
toevery Temple of the Gods ; ſo that that Day was full as ſolemnly kept, and with as 


much joy..(chrough the favour of the People, and their eſtimation of his true greatneſs) 
lt as 
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as that on which he rode into the City in Triumph over King Syphax and the Cartha- 
17184ANS. 

, This was the laſt happy Day that Scipio ſaw. For after that, having a proſpect of Envy LIl. 
and Controverlies, with the Tribunes (his Tryal being put off to a longer Day) he wear 
ro Liternzm | where he had an Eſtate} with a reſolution not to come back to make his de- 
fence, For his Courage and Spirit was greater (beſides that he was uſed to better fortune) 
than that he ſhould acknowledge himfſelt guilty of any crime, or ſubmit himſelf to the low 
condition of thoſe rhat are fain co plead their own Cauſes. So, when the Day came, and 
he, though abſent, began to be cited, Z. Scipio told the Court by way of Eſſoigne, That 
be was ſick and could not come, Which excuſe [or Eſſoigne?] the Tribunes that had ſummon- 
ed him, not admitting of, they ſaid, © His not coming to make his defence proceeded from 
*« the ſame Pride, whereby he had left the Court, the Tribunes of the People, and the Aſ- 
« ſembly -[before} and that he, accompanied with thoſe very Men, from whom he had ta- 
« ken the right of paſſing ſentence upon him, and their Liberty, had triumphed over the 
« Roman People, whom he drew like Captives after him; having that Day made a ſeceſli- 
« on {z. e. departure or ſeparation of the People? into the Capitol from the Tribunes of 
* the People. And now [ſaid they, fellow Citizens] you have the reward of that raſhneſs. 
<« For he, by whoſe leading and perſwaſion you left us, has now himſelf left you. But 
*« does our courage every Day ſo much decreaſe, that we who, ſeventeen Years ago, when 
© he had an Army and a Fieer, durſt ſend the Tribunes of the People, and the Edile, into 
* Sicily to take and bring him back to Rome, dare not now, though he be a private Perſon, 
« fend any body to fetch him from his Country Houſe to make a Legal Defence for himſelf ? 
Ticreupon the Tribunes of the People being appeal'd to by L. Scipio, decreed, That if he 
were excus'd upon the account of ſickneſs, that ſnould be admitted as a good eſſoigne, and the Day 
be put off by their (ollcagues, Now Tib. Sempronius Gracchus was at that time Tribune of the 
People, who had a quarrel with P, Scipio. But he therefore, though he forbad his name to 
be ſet to the Decree of his Colleagues, fo that all People expefted that he ſhould deliver a 
more ſevere opinion than the reſt, made this determination, That ſeeeng L, Scipio excuſed his 
Brother upon the ſcore of h1s being ſick, he thought that a ſufficient eſſoigne , and that he would not 
ſuffer P. Scipio to be accuſed before he came back to Rome. May, and then too, if he appealed to 
him, he would aſſiſt him toward the preventing of his tryal. That P. Scipio, by his great Atchieve- 
ments and the Honours, which the Roman People had conferred upon him, was come, by the conſent 
both of Gods and Mn, ts that heighth, that for him to ſtand upon his tryal in the Roſtra, and 
bear the railing tau::ts of a company of Boys, was a greater diſhonour to the Roman People than to 
himſelf. 

FM added to his determination [upon the point? this ſign of his indignation alſo, LIIL, 
Shall that great Conquerour of Africa (1ribunes) the mighty Scipio, ſtand at your feet ? did 
he therefore rout and defeat four moſt renowned Generals of the Carthaginians in Spain, and four 
Armies ? did be therefore take Syphax, ſubd"e Annibal, make Carthage tributary to us, and ve- 
move Antiochus (for L. Scipio made his Brother a ſharer in this Glory) beyond the Mountain 
Taurus , to ſubmit to the two Petiliuſes? or that you ſhould triumph over him? Shall famous 
Men never get, either by their own merits, or the honours you confer on them, into a ſecure, and, 
as it were, a ſacred refuge ; where their age may be ſure tobe, if not ſo venerable, yet inviolable 
[as an Altar ? His determination, and this ſpeech together, moved not only all the reſt, 
but even the accuſers alſo themlelves, and they faid, They would deliberate concerning their 
priviledges and what was their duty [1 the caſe]. Then, when the Aſſembly of the People 
was ditmiſs*'d, they calld a Senate, wherein the whole order, but more eſpecially the conſu- 
lar and the ſenior part, gave Tb. Gracchus a great many thanks, for chat he had prefer'd the 
Commonwealths [_Intercſ{t} before his own private piques;, and the Perils were mightily inveigt'd 

againſt, for that they deſired to grow famous upon the ruines of another Mans reputation, 
and ſought for ſpoils out of Africanus's Triumph. After that there was nothing ſaid touching 
Africanus, who dwelt at Liternum without any deſire to come again into the City. And 
they fay, that dying in the Country, he ordered himſelf to be buried ig that very place, 
and that his Monument ſhould be there built, leſt his Funeral ſhould be celebrated in his own 
ungrateful Country. He was a very remarkable Perſon , but more upon the ſcore of his 
Skill in War, than his management in Peace ; though the firſt part of his life was more me- 
morable than the laſt. For in his Youth he was continually waging War, but in his Age, 
Afairs alſo declin'd [with him] nor was there matter enough for his genius [to be imploy- 
ed in]. What was his ſecond Conſulſhip to his firſt; yea, though you add his Cenſorſhip 
too? What was his Lieutenantſhip in Aſia, which was of no advantage by reaſon of his 
illneſs, beſides that it was blaſted by the misfortune which happened to his Son, and, after 
his retucn home, by the neceſlity of either undergoing a [diſhonourable] ſentence, or fly- 
ing from that and his Country at the ſame time ? But yet he alone had the Glory of putting 
an end to the Punick War, which was the greateſt and moſt perilous that ever the Romans 
waped. 

5 the Death of eAfricanus, his Enemies grew more ſpiteful : of whom 4. Porcius Cato []Y, 
was the chief; who, even when he was alive alſo, was wont to ſnarl at his greatneſs. And 4 
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his advice ſome think the Perle, not only enter'd upon their project, whilſt Africanus was 
alive; but, after he was dead alſo, preferr'd a Bill; which was this : That you [| the Senate? 
be pleaſed to order that inquiry to be made, what money was taken, cairied away, or leuyed from 
King Antiochus, and his Subjetts : and that concerning ſo much of it, as bath not been accounted 
for in the publick Treaſury, Ser. Sulpicius the City Pretor make report to the Senate : but that 
:he Senate name any one [elſe] of the preſent Pretors to make ſuch inquiry. This Bill Q. and L, 
Aummius at firſt oppoſed : but they thought it reaſonabie, rhat the Senate ſhould inquire 
concerning any money that had not been brought into the treaſury accor ding to the conſt ant uſage in 
former times. The Petillii alſo condemn'd the grandeur and tyranny of the Scipio's in the Senate : 
whilſt L. Furins Purpureo, who was one of the ten Emballadours 1n Aſia, thought they ought 
ro anlarge the Bill ; and inquire, not only what moneys Were taken from Antiochus, but likewiſe 
from other Kings and Nations too : out of malice t0 his Enemy Cz. anxlins, Then L. Scipio, 
who, it appear'd, was like to ſay more for himſelf than againſt the Law, ſtood forth ro dif 
ſwade them. He complained, that ſuch a Bill ſhould be prefer'd atrer the Death of his Bro. 
ther, who was a perſon ſo extraordinarily valiant and renowncd : | and ſaid] Was it too lurle 
fer P. Africanus not to be praiſed in the Roltra after his Death, unleſs he were accuſed alſo. That 
the Carthaginians were content with the baniſhment of Annibal ;, but that the Roman People were 
not ſatisfied even with the death of P. Scipio : unleſs his good name too were taken from him after he 
was buried, and his Brother alſo (which was another acceſſion to thur Envy) made a ſacrifice [to 
their malice. ] e. Cato was for paſling the Bill (who hath an Oration extant concerning the 
money taken from King Antiochus) and deterr'd the eAummns's (the Tribunes) from be- 
ing againſt it. Wherefore theſe two laying alide their inteicclion [ or, no longer oppoſing 
of it} all the Tribes voted, as 3c bad propoſed. | 

Atter that when Ser. Swlpicius propoſed the queſtion to them, who ſhould make the inquiry 
according to the Petillian Bill ; the Senate order'u ©. Terentius Culleo the Prator to be the man. 
Before whom, being either ſo great a Friend to the Cornelran Family, that they who tell us 
that Scipio dy'd and was buried at Rome (for fuch a report allo there 1s) lay likewiſe that he 
attended at the Funeral, as formerly at his triumph, with a Cap on -his Head, and at the 
Capene Gate gave Wine ſweeten'd with Honey to thoſe that follow'd the Corps; for that 
he, among other Captives, was by Scipio retaken in efſia : or ſo great an Encmy, that for 
his extraordinary animoſity, he was particularly choſen by that Faction that was againſt the 
Scipio's, to make this inquiry ; before this Prztor (I ſay) whether too favourable or too ſe- 
vere [| cannot tell] L. Scipio was preſently call'd in queſtion: and at the ſame time an in- 
formation brought, and the names taken of his Licutenants, A. and LC. Foſirls Cato, and C. 
Furins Aculco the Queſtor. Yea, that all of them might ſeem concern'd 1n the ſame Conſpi- 
racy to rob the publick, two Clerks [or Notaries] alſo and a Meſſenger [were taken vp.7] 
L. Hoſtilixs, the Clerks, and the Meilenger were acquitted before any Sentence paſs'd upou 
Scipio :. but Scipio, L. Heſtilius the Lieutenant, and C'. &xrius were condemn'd : [upon this 
account] for that Scipio, (to make a better accommodation of peace between him and Antiochus) 
had recerved ſix thouſand pounds of gold, and feur hundred and eighty of filver, more than he had 
return d into the Treaſury : A. Holtilivs eighty pouna of gold with four kundred ard three of ſilver ; 
and Furius the Queſtor a hundred and thirty of gold , and two hundred of ſilver, Theſe 
ſums of gold and vilver I find ſet down in (a/erims) Antias. Now in L. Scipio's Caie, 1 
would rather have it to be the Bookſellers fault,” than a lie of the Authors, as to the ſumm 
of gold and filver. For it is more likely, that the weight of ſilver was greater than that 
of the gold : and that the mul& Jaid upon him was rather four Millions of Seſterces than 
eight hundred Millions : and that ſo much the more {til}, for that they ſay, P. Scipio him- 
felf was required to give an account of ſuch a ſumm in the Senate : as alſo, that having order'd his 
Brother Lucius to bring the Book of that account, as the Senate was looking upon it, he with his own 
hands, tore it allto picces : as being very angry, that, after he had brought into the Treaſury wen y 
Millions of Seſterces, an account of four Millions ſhould be-required of him, And that with the 
ſame aſſurance of mind, when the Queſtors were afraid to take any money out of the Tree. 
ſury contrary to Law, he ask'd for the Keys and ſaid, he'd open the Treaſury, who had been the 
Cauſe of its being ſhut. 

They are alſo of very different opinions in many cther things concerning Scipio's Jater 
days, eſpecially his Tryal, his Death, Funeral, and place of Burial: fo that I cannot tell 
which ſtory to believe. They do nor agree concerning his Accuſer:: ſome ſaying that A. 
Nevins, and others, that the Peri; ſummon'd to his Iryal: Nor concerning the time, when 
he was to be try'd; nor of the year in which he dy'd : nor where he dy'd, or was buricc. 
Some fay, that hedy*d and was buried at Rome, and others at Litermum, But there 1s a 
Monument and Statues erected for him in both places. For at Liternum there was a Moiu- 
ment, and upon it a Statue ; which I my ſelf ſaw not long ago thrown down by a Tempelt, 
and at Rome (without the Capene Gate) there are three Statues, two whereof are ſad to be 
[the Statues] of P. and L. Scipio, and the third of Q. Ennius the Poet. Nor is this djf. 
ference among Hiſtorians only, but the Speeches alſo [_ which were made upon that occaſion] 
(if at leaſt thoſe that go under that Title (of P. Scipio, and Tib. Gracchus) were really 


theirs) are contradictory to each other, The Title of P. Scipio's Oration bears 1n ir the 
name 
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name of e. 7. Nevius, Iiibune of the people, though the Oration it ſelf is without any 
name at all of an accuſer, but only calls him ſometimes Raſcal, and elſewhere Fop. Nor has 
Gracchus's Oration it ſelf made any mention either of the Perillivſes being £Africanus's ac- 
cuſers, or of the Day appointed for his Tryal. But he that would accommodate this mat- 
tec to Gracchus's Oration, mult tell you quite another ſtory, and follow thoſe Authors, 
who ſay, that when L, Scipio was accuſed and condemned for taking of Money from the 
King, Africanus was a Lieutenant in Erruria, From whence , - as ſoon as he heard of his 
Brothers misfortune, he made haſte and (quitting bis Lientenantſhip) went to Rome z where going 
from the Gate ſtrait into the Forum (ſeeing it was ſaid that his Brother was going to Priſon) he 
reſcw'd him from the Officer, and (more out of natural affettion than civility) offer*d violence to 
the Tribunes, who ſtrove to detain him, For this Gracchus himſelf complains of, That the 
power of the Tribunes was deſtroyed by a private Perſon. And at laſt, though he promiſed aſliſt- 
ance fo L. Scipio, he adds, That it was a thing of more tolerable example, that the Tribunes pow- 
er and the Commonwealth ſhould ſeem to be overcome by a Tribune of the People, rather nh Þ a 
private Perſon ;, but yer he blames him for this one inſMent ation at ſuch a rate, that, in 
chiding him for degenerating ſo far from himſelf, he makes him amends for the reproof he 
gave him with heaping many commendations upon him for his former moderation and 
remperance. For he ſays, That the People were once rebuked by him, for that they would needs 
bave made him perpetual Conſul and Difttator ; that he forbad the ſetting up of any Statues for him 
in the Aſſembly (,ourt, #n the Roſtra, in the Senate Houſe, in the Capitol, or in Jove's Chapel; as 
alſo, that he was againſi the making of a Decree, that his Image ſhould be carryed out of the Temple 
of Jupiter (the good and great) in a triumphal habit, 

Theſe things being ſaid in commendation of him, even by an Enemy, ſhew'dthe great- 
neſs of his mind in his being able to ſet bounds to his Honours as he was a Citizen of Rome. 
Tis very probable that his younger Daughter (for the elder undoubtedly was placed out by 
her Father to P. Cornelius Naſica) was married to this Gracchus. But *tis not well known, 
whether ſhe were betrothed and married after the Death of her Father z or whether thoſe 
opinions are in the right [which ſay] that Gracchus (when L, Scipio was going to Priſon, 
 andnone of his Collegues would aſliit him) ſwore, That all the enmity he bore to the Scipios, 

ſtill continued; nor did he do any thing to tngratiate himſelf [| with them] \, bt yet he would not ſuf- 
fer P. Africanus to be carryed into that Priſon, to which he had ſeen the ſame Africanus lead the 
Kings and Generals of their Enemies, That the Senate, that Day happening to ſup in the 
Capitol, roſe all up together, and deſired, That, whilſt the Feaſt laſted, Africanus would be= 
troth his Daughter to Gracchus. Which Eſpouſals being rightly perform'd amidit that pub- 
lick ſolemaity, that Scipio, when he came home, told his Wife e Emilia, That be had betroth- 
ed his younger Daughter. At which ſhe being in a Woman-like paſſion, and ſaying, That, 
sf he deſizn'd to marry her to Gracchus, her Mother ought to have known of it, That Scipio, be- 
10g overjoy*d that ſhe ſhould. hit ſo right upon the fame Perſon, made anſwer, That ſhe was 
betrothed to that very Man. Now theſe things ought to be laid before you concerning ſo 
great a Perſon, though Opinions and Authors vary about them. 

When the Tryais were, by & Terentius the Pretor, made an end of, Hoſtilius and Furins 
being condemned, gave ſureties the ſame Day to the City Queſtors, Scipio, arguing that all 
the Money which he hadreceiv'd was in the Treaſury,and that he had nothing which belong'd 
to the publick, was going to Priſon. But P, Scip;o Naſica appealed tothe Tribunes, and made 
a ſpeech full of real Glories, not only of the Cornelian Race in general, but particularly 
of his own Family. © That his Parents, and thoſe of P. eAfricanus, as alſo of L. Scipro, 
& who was now going to Priſon, were Cz. and P. Scipio, two great and famous Men. 
« That they (when for ſome Years they had advanced the Roman Fame in Spazr, againſt many 
« Generals and Armies too of the Carthagizians and Spaniards, not only in War, but in that 
&« they had given thoſe Nations an inſtance of the moderation and honour that Romans were 
« endowed with) at laſt both dy'd for the good of the Roman People. Now though it would 
« haye been enough for their Poſterity to have maintain'd that Glory which they got, yet that 
« P, eAfricanus lo far outdid his Fathers praiſes, that he made People believe, he was not 
« born of Humane Blood, but of Divine Extraction. That L. Scipio of whom they then 
« dicourſed (to paſs by all that he had done in Spain and Africa, when he was his Brothers 
<« Lieutenant.) who had been Conſul, was not ogly look*'d upon by the Senate as a fit Per- 
« ſon-to have Aſs for-his Province (though out. of. courſe) and. the management of the 
« War againſt «.Lntiochus ; but by his Brother alſo, who afrer two Conſulſhips. one Cen- 
& ſorſhipand a Triumph, went into Aſia as his Lieutenant. Where, leſt the greatneſs and 
<« ſplendour of the Lieutenant ſhould obſcare the Conſuls Glory, it ſo happened, that, the 
« Day whereon L. Scipio conquer'd Antiochus at e Hagneſia, P. Scipio was ſick at Elea fome 
« few Days journey from thence, That that Army was not lefs than that of Arnibals, with 
« which they had fought in Africa; and that there was among many other Generals of the 
« Kings, that very ſame Annibal too, who had been General in the Punick War. And that 
« the War alſo was ſo managed, that no body could blame ſo much as fortune for it. But 
<« yet now, in time of Peace, they are ſeeking out for an accuſation [againſt him] and 
* fay, that he ſold Peace for Money, That by this means the ten Emballadors alſo were 
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« at the ſame time arraign'd, by whole advice the Peace was made. - Yea, that there were 
« ſome of the ten Emballadours, who accuſed Cz. Marlins : but their accuſation did not pre- 
« yail, not only ſo far as to gain credit to what they charg'd upon bim, but not ſo much as to 
© retard his triumph. | 
LIX. *« But that indeed, in Scipio's Caſe, the conditions of Peace were ſuſpected as being too 
« favourable to Antiochus. For his Kingdom was left entire; he poſleis'd all, after he was 
&« conquer'd, that he had before the War : but though he had a great quantity of gold and 
& filyer, there was no part of it brought into the publick Treaſury, but all turn'd to pri- 
« yateuſe. Was not there more gold and ſilver brought in before all Peoples Eyes at L. 
« Scipio's Triumph, than at ten other Triumphs and put them all rogether ? For what ſhould 
« [ ſpeak of the Confines of his Kingdom ? [or ſay] That Antrochus had all Aſia and the 
6 adjacent parts of Europe : how great a tract of Land that is from the Mountain Taurxs to 
&« the «gear Sea ſince all people know how many, not only Cities, but Nations too it 
&« contains. That this Country, which is above thirty dayes Journey long, and ten broad 
&© between the two Seas, was taken away from Antiochus as far as the Mountain Taurus, he 
&« being driven into the moſt remote Corner of the World, What, if the Peace were 
&« granted him for nothing,could be taken from him more ? That when Philip was conquer's, 
6& he had e HYacedonea left him; and Nabis Lacedemon, Nor was there any crime invented 
« againſt Quntivs ; for he had not Africanus for his Brother, who, when he ſhould by his 
« glory have done L. Scrpio good, quite contrary through the Envy that Jay upon him, did 
&« him an injury. That there was more gold and filver thought to have been brought into 
&« Scipio's Houſe, than could have been made of all the Goods he had if they had been ſold. 
« Where then is that gold of the Kings? Where are ſo many Eſtates that he receiv'd ? 
© There muſt have been an heap of this new gains in his Houſe, which coſts him not much 
« in keeping. But what could not be made of his goods, bis Enenyes would fetch out of 
&« his Body and back by vexation and contumelies againſt him: ſo far, as to put a perſon of 
*« ſuch Renown in Priſon, among a parcel of Thieves and Robbers, where he ſhould die in 
<« the dark and the Stocks ; and afterward be thrown forth naked before the Priſon : which 
&« would be a diſgrace to the City of Rome as well as to the Cornelian Family. 

[ln oppoſition to this Terentius the Pretor repeated the Perillian Bill, the order of Senate, 
and the Sentence [paſs*dJ concerning L. Scipio : [and ſaid] that be, unleſs the money that he 
was adjudg'd to pay, were brought into the publick Treaſury, had nothing elſe to do but to order the 
party condemn'd to be taken and carry'dto Priſon, The Tiibunes having withdrawn, to con- 
ſult, a little after C. Fannius, according to his own,and all the reſt of his Collegues opinions, 
ſaving Gracchus, declared, that the Tribunes would not hinder the Prator from exerciſing his au- 
chority. But Tb. Gracchus ſaid this was his reſolution, That he would not hinder the Prator 
from making the money that was adjudg'd of L. Scipio*s goods : but yet that he would not ſuffer L. 
Scipio (who had conquer'd the moſt opulent King in all the World ;, had propagated the Roman 
Empire to the utmoſt Borders of the Earth, obliged Eumenes, the Rhodians, and ſo many other 
Cities of Aſia by his kindneſs, and impriſon'd a great number of their Enemies chief Officers, whom 
be led in Triumph) to be in Fail among the Enemies of the Roman People 5 and therefore charg'd 
them to let him go. Thisreſolution of his was heard with fo much aſſent, and people were 
ſo glad to ſee L. Scipio diſmiſt, that the ſentence ſcarce ſeemed to have been paſs'd in the 
fame City. Then the Prztor ſent the Queſtors to take poſſeſſion, on behalf of the publick, 
of L. Scipio's goods : in which there neither appear*d any token of the Kings money, nor 
was there even ſo much made of them, as the ſumm in which he was condemn'd amounted 
to. His Relations, Friends and Clients raiſed money among themſelves for Z, Scipro z inſo- 
much, that if he would have accepted of it, he might have been ſomewhat richer than he 
was before his misfortunes. But he would not take any of it. What was neceſſary for 
him in Cloths [and the like] was bought for him by his Relations : and the Envy of the 


Scipio's fell upon the Prztor, his Council, and the Accuſetrs. 
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2. Amilius the Conſul, baving ſubau'd Liguria, joened that road, which comes from Placentia to Ariminum, to the Via 
Flaminia, or Flaminian way. 6. The principles of Luxury are jaid to be brought in by tbe Afian Army. The Ligu- 
rians, all about the Appennine were ſubd4u'd. 8, 9, &c. The Bacchanalia, a Grecian Solemnity [in honour of | ; 
Bacchus] celebrated 3n the night time, which was the ſeminary of all wickedneſs, having become the occaſion of a 
vaſt multitudes entering into a Conſpiracy, was inquir'd into and diſcover'd by the Conſul, who puniſh'd a great many 
[of the Conſpirators) and aboliſh'd it. T. Q. Flaminius, Brother to Titus, was put out of the Senate by the Cenſors 
{C. Valerius Flaccus and M. Porcius Cato, who was a very great man ſor managing affairs either zn Peace or War) 
for that be, when be bad Gaul for his Province as Conſul, (upon the requeſt of one Philip a Carthaginian whom he 10+ 
ved) bad kill'd a certain Gaul with his own hands ; or, as ſome ſay, had with an Axs Beheaded a Condemn'd Per= 
ſon, at the requeſt of a certain Placenrian Whore, whom he was in love with. There is an Oration of Ms Cato extant 
againſt bim. $2. Scipio died at Liternum. $1. And, as though Fortune bad 1eſolv'd to join two Funerals of 
the two greateſt men together z Annibal, being delzver'd up to the Romans (by Pruſias King of Bithynla, to whon, 
when Antiochus was now conquer'd, he had fled) who had. ſent T. Quintius Flaminius to demand him, poyſon'd 
himſelf. $0. Philopzmen alſo, General of the Achzans, and a very great man, was likewiſe poyſon'd by the Meſ- 
ſenians, who had taken him zn the Fare. $5: The Colonzes of Porentia, Piſaurum, Parma and Mutina were planted. 

56. Good ſucceſs againſt the Celtiberians z with the beginning and cauſes of the Macedonian War. The original. 
whereof proceeded from Philips reſentment, that his Kingdom ſhould be impair'd by the Romans, and that be was 
forced to draw his Gariſons out of Thrace and other places. 


both the Conſuls made War in Liguria. Tnat Enemy was delign'd, as it were, 

by Fate to keep up the military Diſcipline of the Romans in the intervals of ſuch 
great Wars: nor di any other Province more ſharpen theic Souldiers to Courage. For 
Aſia, by the pleaſantneſs of its Cities, the plenty of all things both by Sea and Land, the 
effſeminacy of the Encmy, and [the help of J the Kings wealth made their Armies more 
Tich than valiant. Eſpecially under the Command of Cz. Mazlins they were difſolute and 
negligent. Wherefore their march through Thrace being ſomewhat rcugher; afid their 
Enemy more exerciſed [in Arms] by great miſadventures chaſtiz*d them. In Leigzria there 
were all things, that could excite a Souldier: Mountainous and craggy places, which for 
them to take, and to diſpoſleſs the Enemy of, was very difficult: ſteep wayes, that were 
alſo narrow, and beſet with Ambuſcades: a light, ſwift, and ſurprizing Foe, that would 
not ſuffer them in any place, or at any time, to be quiet or ſecure: a neceſſity of attacking 
fortifizd Caſtles, which was both laborious and dangerous : a poor Country, that obliged 
Souldiers to be ſparing, as not affarding much booty, Wherefore no Sutters [or Scullions 
for the Camp, &c.7] follow'd them, nor did a long trainof Beaſts extend their Army : which 
conſiſted of nothing but arms and men, who placed all their hopes in their Arms. Nor was 
their ever wanting either opportunity or cauſe for a War with thoſe People ; for, by rea- 
ſon of their domeſtick poverty they made inrodes into the Neighbouring Countries ; though 
they did not fight fo as to run the hazard of all they had. 

C. Flaminius the Conſul, having fought ſeveral ſucceſsful Battles with the Frintates of Lig#- II, 
714 in their own Country, accepted of their ſurrender, and difarn''d them : but when he 
chaſtized them for not delivering up their Arms ſo ſincerely as they ſkould have done, they 
fled into the Angine Mountains: Whither the Conſul preſently follow'd them. But they 
again made haſt from thence, and the greateſt part of them ran unarm'd through pathleſs 
places, and over craggy Rocks (as hard as they could drive) where the Enemy could not 
follow them, till they got beyond the Apennine. But thoſe that ſtaid in the Camp were 
circumvented and taken, Then the Legions were led beyond the Apexrmine, There [the 
Enemy] having for ſome time defended themſelves by the heighth of the Mountain which 
they were polleſs*d of, ſoon after ſurrender'd themſelves. Then their Arms were look'd 
afrer with greater care, and all taken away. From thence the War was transfer'd to the 
Apuan Ltgurians, who had made ſuch incurſions into the Territories of Pſa and Bononia, that 
they could not be well inhabited, or cultivated, And having quite fubdu'd theſe people alſo, 
the Conſul gave Peace to the adjacent Nations. Now, fince he had fo brought it to pals, 
that the Province was quiet from War : leaſt his Souldiers ſhould be idle, he march'd from 
Bononia to Arretium. M. eAmilins, the other Conſul, burnt and Jaid waſt the Countries of | 
Liguria, with all the Villages that lay in Plains or Vales, whilit they themſelves kept upon : 
two Mountains called Ballyea and Suiſſimontium : and then ſetting upon thoſe alſo that were 
upon the Hills he firſt teazed them with light Skirmiſhes; and at laſt, kaving forced them 
. down into the Field, overcame them in a fet Battle, at which he vow'd [to build] a Tem-. 

Ple to Diana, Having ſybdu'd all on _m oo = Apennine, /Emilius (et upon the 1ra-. 


W « theſe things were tranſacted at Rome (if fo be they were done that year) x 
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montanes {or thoſe that lived beyond the Mountains | (among whom were the Briniates of 
Liguria, whom C. Flaminizs had not viſited.) ſubdued them all, rook away their Arms, and 
brought the multitude [of them] down trom the Hills into the Plain. Then, when he 
had lettled Liguria, he led his Army Into the Gallick Dominions ; and made a way from 
Placentia to Arminum, to meet the Flaminian ['wayJ. In the laſt Battel, that he had with 
the Ligurians hand to hand, he yow'd [to build] a Temple to Queen Zuno. Now theſe things 
were done 1n Liguria that Year, 

In Gaul! £24. Furins the Prztor, who in time of Peace deſired a plauſible pretence for a 
War, had taken their Arms from the innocent Cenomans, Of which the Cenomarns com- 
plained to the Senate at Rome, but were referred to the Conſul e-£melius, whom the Scnate 
had impowred to make inquiry, and determine [of the matter]. They therefore having 
had a great conteſt with the Prztor carryed the cauſe, and had their Arms reſtored to them, 
the Prztor being order'd to quit the Province. Then there was a Senate [or audience of 
the Senate] granted to the Embaſſadors from the Latine Allies, who were come thither in 
great numbers from all parts of Latiz»m. Upon whole complaint, That a great many of their 
Citizens were come to Rome, and there were poled ;, Q. Terentius Culleo was imploy*d, To ingrire 
after all ſuch perſons, and whomſoever the Allies could prove to be poled, or rated (he or bis Fa- 
ther ) in their Cities, when C. Claudius and M. Livius were Cenſors, or after their time, to force 
them to return to the place, at which they were ſo poled, ' Upon this ſearch being made, twelve 
Thouſand Latines returned home; for the City was even at that time oppreſſed with a vaſt 
multitude of Foreigners, | 

Before the Conſuls returned to Rome, 2. Fulvius the Proconſul, came back out of &£:0- 
lia, Wherefore in the Senate [held] at the Temple of Apollo, after he had diſcourſed con- 
cerning his Atchievements in e/£tolta and (ephalenta, he deſired of them, That for his good 
and proſperous management of the publick affairs, they would order, that all honour ſhould be paid to 
the immortal Gods, and decree him a Triumph. 4. Abutius Tribune of the People ſhew'd, that 
he was reſolv*d to interpoſe, if any thing were determin'd in that affair before the arrival of 
the Conſul 24. «Amilins, For he would contraditt it ,and gave him charge, when he went into his Pro- 
vince, that that debate ſhould be kept entire till he came, That Fulvius loſt nothing but time ;, 
for the Senate would, even when the Conſul was preſent , determine as they pleaſed To which 
e1, Fulvins [reply*d |, That if either the pique between him and M. Fmilius were unknown to 
the World, or with how ungovernable and almoſt Kingly fury he exerciſed thoſe animoſities; yet it 
was ot to be endured, that the Conſuls being abſent ſhould hinder their [" performing ] all honour 
to the immortal Gods, or retard a deſerved and a due Triumph ;, or that a General, who had done 
great things, and a viltorious Army, ſhould ſtand at the Gates with their Booty and Captives, till 
the Conſnl, who ſtaid away for this very reaſon, ſhould be pleaſed to come back to Rome, But 
ſence there is a known grudge between him and the Conſul, what juſtice can any Man expect from 
him, who carryed an order of Senate to the Treaſury, which was made ſurreptitiouſly, when there 
were but few in the Houſe ? That he thought Ambracia was not taken by force, which was attack'd 
with a Mound and Galleries, where there firſt works were fired and new ones made , where they 
fought about the Walls, both above and under ground, for fifteen Days togethcr, where, when the 
Soldiers had now got over the Walls, they had a doubtful con flitt [in the Town) from break of 
Day till Night, and where there were above three Thouſand of the Enemy ſlain. And then, what 
a calumny has he brought to the High Prieſts, concerning the Temples of the Immortal Gods being 
rifled in the City, when it was taken ? unleſs it be lawfui for the City to be adorn'd with the ſpoils 
of Syracuſe, and other Cities, that had been taken, but againſ® Ambracia only, when that was 
taken, the right of War muſt not take place. That he deſired the Senate and the Tribunes, that 
they wonld not make him the ſcorn of his baughty adverſary. 

Hereupon they all [were of his fide] ſome perſwading, and others rebuking the Tribune. 
But Tb. Gracchss's Oration prevailed moſt, [who ſaid], That it was a thing of «ll example 
to make uſe of even his own antmoſities as he was a Magiſtrate 5 but that a Tribune of the People 
ſhould concern himſelf to inquire into the piques between other Men, was diſhonourable, and becom- 
rg the Authority and the ſacred Laws of that Colledge. That every Man onght by his own judgp- 
ment to bate or love, and to approve or diſapprove of things [as he himſelf ſaw cauſe] not to depend 
apon the look or nod of another, or be carryed about by the force of another Mans inclination, and 
(being a Tribune of the People) ſtand up for an angry Conſul, or remember what Fmilius had 
privately charg'd him with ;, to forget that the Tribuneſhip was committed to him by the Roman Peo- 
ple; and that, for the aſſiſtance and to defend the liberty of private Perſons, and not to aſſert the 
Majeſty forſooth of Conſuls. That he was not well aware of this neither ;, that it would be deli- 
vered down as a memorandum to poſterity ;, that, in the ſame Colledge one of the Tribunes of the 
People laid aſide his private animoſity for the ſake of the Commonwealth , whilſt another of them 
maintained even that of another Perſon, which was impoſed upon him, The Tribune, overcome 
by theſe rebukes, went out of the Court, and then, upon the propoſal of Ser. Salpicius the 
Prztor, e.2. Fulvins had a Triumph decreed him. Who when he had given the Senate 
thanks, added, That he had vow'd [ to celebrate] the grand Games to Jupiter (the good and 
great) that Day on which he took Ambracia. That for that purpoſe the Cities had contributed a 


bnndred and ten Poiinds of Gold, Wherefore he deſired, that that Gold might be deduited out of 
| the 
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the money which he was to bring into the Treaſury at his Triumph. The Senate there upon order'd 
the Colledge of Prieſts to be conſulted z whether it were neceſſary, that all that gold ſhould 
be laid out upon the Games ? To which the Prieſts anſwering negatively, that it was not 
materia), in point of Religion, how much money was ſpent upon the Games ; the Senate 
left Fulvins at his liberty to lay out what he would, ſo he exceeded not the ſumm of eighty 
thouſand [_Seſterces.J He had reſolv'd to triumph in the Month of Farmary ; but when he 
heard that the Conſul /Zmzlus, (upon the receit of a Letter from the Tribune Ab»tius con- 
cerning the laying down of his interceſſion) as he was coming to Reme to obſtruct the Tri- 
umph, was fallen fick by the way, he, leſt he might have more to do in the caſe of his tri= 
umph, than be had in the War, anticipated the day of his triumphing. So he triumph'd 
over the /Erolians and Cephalenia, on the 21* of December, There were golden Crowns of 
a hundred and twelve pound weight carried before his Chariot, and a thouſand eighty three 
pound of ſilver ; with two hundred forty three pound of gold z of <Atrick Tetradrachms 
[a Coin] a hundred and eighteen thouſand ;, of Philips money twelve thouſand four hundred 

| twenty two [pieces] two hundred eighty five brazen Statues ; two hundred and thirty mar- 
ble Statues ; beſides Arms, Weapons, and other ſpoils of the Enemy in abundance; with 
battering Engines [to ſling great Weapons or Stones] and other Warlike Inſtruments of all 
ſorts; and Officers, who were either c/£rol;ans, and of Cephalexe, or Kings men left there by 
Antiochus, tothe number of twenty ſeven, He preſented a great many Tribunes, Prefefts, 
Horſemen, and Centurions, both Romans and Allies, with military 'gifts, that day, in the 
Circus Flaminirs, before he rode into the City : giving to each Souldier, out of the booty, 
twenty five Deniers ; double to a Centurion, and treble to an Horſeman, 

And now the time for the Conſular Aſſembly was at hand at which, becatſe 24. eAmilins, VI. 
whoſe buſineſs it happen'd to be, could not be preſent, (* Flaminins came to Rome. By him 
were created for Conſuls Sp. Poſtumius Albinus, and Q. Marcius Philippus., Then the Prz- 
tors were made; [whoſe names were] T. Menius, P. Cornelius Sulla, C. Calpurnins Piſo, AM. 
Licinius Licullus, C. eAurelins Scaurns, and L. Quintius Criſpinus. At the latter end of the 
Year, when the new Magiſtrates were now choſen, upon the 4® of earch Cr. eManlins 
Yulſo triumph'd over the Gauls, that dwelt in Aſia. Now the reaſon why he triumph'd la- 
ter than ordinary, was, left he ſhould have been put to make his defence in the time of 
Q. Terentius Culleo's Prztorſhip, by the Perillian Law ; and be ſet on fire by the flame of that 
Sentence, whereby L. Scipio was condemn'd : the Judges being more incens'd at him than 
the other, for that, whereas the other had kept the Military Diſcipline ſtrictly up, he, be- 
ing his Succeſſor, had corrupted it by any manner of extravagancy. Nor did thoſe things 
only reflect upon him, which were ſaid to have been done a great way off and out of fight, 
in his Province ; but thoſe alſo much more, that were ſeen in his Souldiers every day. For 
the original of Foreign Luxury was introduced into the City by the Aſiatick, Army ; who 
were the firſt that brought braſs Beds, rich Coverlets, Counterpanes, and other woven 
Furniture, and (which were then lookt upon as magnificent Houſhold-ſtuff) Tables with 
one Foot, and Cupbords [or Side- Tables] to Rome. Then too were ſinging Women that 
play'd apon the Lute and the Harp, with other methods ' of diverſion fiſt added to their 
Feaſts; which began theinſelves likewiſe to be prepared with greater care and coſt ; and a 
Cook, who among the ancients was the meaneſt Slave they had, to be in eſteem, in uſe, and 
valued : fo that what was before mere drudgery, became an Art. But yet thoſe, which 
then were ſeen, were ſcarce the Seeds of future Luxury, | | | 

Cn, Manlius carry'd in his Triumph golden Crowns of two hundred and twelve pound y1T 
weight; of ſilver a hundred and twenty thouſand pound ; of Gold two thouſand two hun- 
dred and three pound ; of Artick Tetradachms a hundred twenty ſeven thouſand ; of (*to- 
phores two hundred and fifty z of Philippicks in gold ſixteen thouſand three hundred and 
twenty 3 with a great quantity of Gallick Arms and ſpoils, which were carried in Waggons, 
beſides fifty two great Officers of the Enemies that were led before his Chariot. He divided 
among his Souldiers, to each man forty two Deniers; double that to a Centurion 3 giving 
a double ſtipend to each foot man, and treble to an Horſeman. Many people of all quali- 
ties were preſented with military gifts, and follow'd his Chariot, And then, there were 
ſuch Verſes ſpoken by the Souldiers upon their General, that it was eaſily diſcern'd, they 
were ſaid of an indulgent and ambitious Leader ; and that the triumph was more glorious 
through the favour of the Souldiers, than of the People. But 2fanlinr's Friends prevailed fo 
far as to gain the good will of the people too; for by their ſollicitations there was an order 
of Sznate made, thar out of the money which was carried in Triumph, that (onribution which the 
People had made to the publick, of money to pay the Army, which was not paid before that time, ſhould 
be return'd to them. And accordingly the City Queſtors paid twenty five | Demers | and a half for 
a thouſand braſs pieces, with care and fidelity. At the ſame time two Tribunes of the Souldiers 
came out of the two Spains with Letters from C. Arinins, and L. Marlins, who then go- 
vern'd thoſe Provinces : by which Letters they were inform'd, that the Celtiberians and Lu- 
ſitanians were in Arms, and pillaged the Territories of their Allies, About that affair the Senate 
referr'd the whole Conſultacion to the new Magiltrates, | Ar the Roman Games (that year). 
which P. Cornelizs Cethegus,” and A, Poſtumius eAlbinss ſet forth, a Maſt of a Ship [that was 
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ſct up there to have Sails ty*d from it to keep oft the Sun, Kc. from the Spectators] which 
in the Circus was not faſten'd ſo well as it ſhould have been, fell upon the Statue of Polenta, 
and beat it down. At that religious accideat the Senate were conceii'd, and thought thar 
one day ought to be added to the Celebration of the Games; that two Statues ought to be 
ſet up inſtead of that one; and that a new one ought to be made, that ſhould be gilt, The 
Plebeian Games alſo were perform'd all over one day by Order of the &diles C. Sempronius 
Bleſus, and e.. Furins Luſcns. - 

The next Year, Sp. Poſtumius Albinus, and Q. e Marcins Philippus, the Conſuls, were di- 
verted from taking care of the Army, Wars and Provinces to take revenge for an inteſtine 
Conſpiracy. The Prztors choſe their Provinces : T. enins the City ; A. Licinius Lucullus 
had [the Juriſdition] between Citizens-and Foreigners; C. Aurelins Scaurus Sardinia ;, P. 
Cornelius Suila Sicily z L, Quintius Criſpinus the hither Spain; and (. Calpurnias Piſo the fat « 
ther. Both the Conſuls were order'd co make inquiry into the inteſtine Conſpiracies. There 
came an ordinary man out of Greece firſt into Erruria (withour any of thoſe many Arts 
which that learned Nation hath tavght us for the furniſhing of our minds as well as Bodies ; 
but only) as a ſmall Prieſt and Prophet : nor did he openly and in the face of the World 
profeſs to make any gain of what he taught,or publickly to infuſe a religious dread into mens 
minds, but he was the chief manager of ceitain fecret Rites, called Initia 5 which were at firſt 
deliver'd to ſome few People ; but ſoon aſter began to be divulged to all Men and Women 
too. Now to this religious performance there were added the pleaſures of Feaſting and Wine, 
to draw the more folks in. And when Wine and the Night (the Men and Women being 
mix'd together, young and old all in a Crowd) had extinguiſh'd all ſenſe of ſhame ; fir!: 
there were debaucheries of all ſorts committed z every one having that pleaſure ready pr: - 
pared for them, to which their nature was molt inclined. Nor had they one ſort of crin;cs 
only: but ingenuous Men and Women lay promiſcuouſly with one another : and falſe Wit- 
neſizs, falſe tokens, Teſtimonies and Judgments came out of that ſame Office ['of Rogucry.} 
So alſo many times people were poyſon'd or kill'd in their own Houſes, ſo as that their Bo- 
dies ſometimes could not be found that they might be buried. Many things were catry'd 
on by Treachery, and many more by Force. But that which concealed their outrages, was, 
that by reaſon of their howlings, and the noiſe of their Drums and Cymbals, no body 
could hear the cries of thoſe that complain'd, when they had violence offer'd to theni or 
were killd. 

The ſtain of this miſchief came out of Errryia to Rome, like an infection as it were. 
Where at firſt the bigneſs of the City, which was more capacious, and wide to hold ſuch ill 
People, concealed their Villanies. But at laſt Poſtumizs the Conſul diſcover'd them by this 
means. P, ebutius, whoſe Father had been a Trooper at the publick charge, being left 


- an Orphan, when his Guardians were dead, was educated under the Tutelage of his Mo- 


ther Duronia, and his Father-in-Law T. Sempron;us Rutils ; of whom his Mother was mighty 
fond. Now this Father-in-Law, having managed kis Guardianſhip at that rate, that he 
could not give a good account of it, had a mind either to have the young Boy either taken 
off, or obliged by ſome Bond to be at his diſpoſal. The Bacchanalia [Rites in honour of 
Bacchus) therefore were the only way [to do his bulineſs,J So the Mother cald the Lad 
[and told him? rhat ſhe had vow'd, when he was ſick, that as. ſoon as he grew well again, ſhe 
would initiate him in the Bacchanalia. That now being obliged by her Vow through the bleſſing 
of the Gods, ſhe would perform it. That he must live chaſt for ten dayes, and that the tenth day 
ſhe would carry him to Supper, and afterward, when he was clean waſh'd, into the Sacrary [or holy 
place.] Now there was one Hiſpala Fecenia, a noted Curtizan, and a Libertine [. e. one 
born of Parents that were Slaves] worthy of more gain than when a Girl ſhe had been uſed 
to, who even after ſhe was manumitted [z.e. had her freedom given her] maintain'd her 
ſelf in the ſame manner, With this Woman e/Ebatius, being a Neighbour, kept Compa- 
ny : which was no damage either to his Eſtate or Credit. For ſhe loved him dearly, and, 
ſince his Friends gave him but a ſmall allowance, by her munificence kept him. Yea ſhe 
went ſo far out of affeftion to him, that after her Patrons Death, becauſe ſhe was under no 
Bodies proteCtion, having delired a Guardian of the Tribunes and the Prztor, when ſhe 
made her Will, ſhe left c£butrus her ſole Heir. | 

Now theſe pledges of love being between them, ſo that they kept nothing ſecret the one 
from the other, the youth, in jeſt, bid her not think, much, if for ſome few nights he lay from 
her. That he, upon the ſcore of Religion, had a mind to be initiated at the Bacchanalia, ro diſcharge 
a Vow that he made for his:-recovery out of ſickneſs, Which when the Woman heard, being 
much troubled, ſhe ſaid, God forbid! It was better for her and him both to die, than that he 
ſhould do ſo, and pray'd that a thouſand Curſes might light on their heads who had perſwaded him 
to it, Whereupon the youth admiring at her words, and the great diſorder ſhe was in, 
bad her ſpare her Curſes; for his Mother, by the confent of his Father in-Law, had com- 
manded him foto do: Why then (ſaid ſhe) your Father-in- Law ( for peradventure we may not 
fo juſtly accuſe your mother of ut) makes haſt to deſtroy your cha#tity, credit, hopes and life, At 
which when he ſo much the more admired, and ask'd, what the matter was, She, (begging 
parden of the Gods and Goddeſſes, if forced by the love ſhe bore him, ſhe revealed things that ought 
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| 70 have been concealed) told him that when ſhe wasa waiting e Maid ſhe went along with her 1Mt- 
ſtreſs into that SaCrary ;, but ſince ſhe was free, never came withinit, That ſhe knew that to be the 
Shop of all ſorts of Corruptions ;, and that it was known that ſor two years there had been no body #n- 
ztiated above twenty years of eAge. That, as ſoon as any perſon was introduced, he was deliver'd, 
like a Sacrifice, to the Prie#ts ;, who carry'd him into a place, that rung round about with howlings, 
and a noiſe of ſinging, Cymbals, and Drums, that the Voice of any one that complain'd, when luſtful 
wiolence was offer'd to them, might not be heard, Wherefore ſhe deſir'd and beſeech'd him, that he 
world diſengage himſelf from that deſign by any means whatſoever ;, and not throw himſelf headlong 
into that place, where he muſt both do and ſuffer all the moſt abominable things imaginable : nor 
would ſhe let him ſtir from her, before the young man had promiſed, that he wonld keep 
away from thoſe myſteries. 

When he came home, and his Mother began to tell him, what he muſt do that day, and KI. 
what again on the other dayes that he was to keep in order to his initiation ; he ſaid, be 
world do nothing at all [of what ſhe ſaid] nor did he intend to be initzated : at which Diſcourſe 
his Father-in-Law was preſent. Immediately the Woman cry'd out ; That he could not lye 
from Hiſpala ten Nights. That being intoxicated with the poyſon and inchantments of that Serpent, 
he had no reſpett or reverence for bis Father-in- Law, his Mother, nor the Gods themſelves : and ſo 
his Father-in Law on the one ſide, and his Mother on the other rebuking him, turn'd him 
and four Servants out of Doors. Thereupon the young man weat to his Aunt eEbatia, and 
told her the reaſon why he was turn'd out by his Mother, And after, by her advice, the 
next day complain'd to the Conſul Poſtamins in private where there was no body by, The 
Conſnl, bidding him come to him again three dayes after dilſmiſs*d : whilſt he himſelf ask'd 
Swlpicia, a grave Woman, and his Mother-in-Law , Whether ſhe knew an old Woman called 
A butia i the Aventine ? to which ſhe replying, that ſhe did know her to be a goodpld faſhion'd 
Woman : he ſaid, He muſt needs ſpeak with her : and therefore ſhe muſt ſend a Meſſenger to her to 
come [ thither.) </E£butia, being ſent for by Slpicia, came ;, and ſome ſmall time after, the 
Conſul, as though it had come in by chance, began a Diſcourſe concerning her Brothers 
Son eXbutins, With that the Woman cry*d, and began to pity the young man's Caſe ; who 
being robb'd of his Eſtate, by thoſe that ſhould not have done it, he was then at her Houſe, 
as being rturn'd out of Doors by his Mother z for that the modeſt Youth (God be praiſed) 
would not be initiated in the Bacchanalia, which were rites, as Fame went, very 
obſcene. 

Then the Conſul ſuppoſing he had found ſufficiently concerning eAbutixs, that he had not RII. 
told him a lie, ſending Z#butia away, he defired his Mother-in Law, that ſhe would ſend for 
Hiſpala alſo to bim, out of the Aventine, where, being a Libertine, ſhe was not unknown to the 
Neighbourhood. For he had ſome queſtions to ask her too. At which Meſſage Hiſpals being 
troubled, that ſhe ſhould be ſent for to ſo noble and grave a Lady, without knowing for 
what reaſon; when ſhe ſaw the Lictors in the Porch, the crowd of Conſular perſons and 
the Conſul himſelf, ſhe was almoſt ready to dy. But the Conſul taking her and his Mother- 
in Law into the inner part of the Houſe, he told her, that if ſhe could find in her heart to tell 
the truth, ſhe needed not to be troubled ;, for ſhe ſhould have either that good and noble Lady Sul- 
Picia's word, or his [ for her ſecurity :] upon condition , that ſhe would declare to him all that 
was uſually done in the Grove of Simela, at the Bacchanals in the Night time, when thoſe rites 
were perform'd, Which when ſhe heard, the Woman was fo taken with a dread and tremb- 
ling over all her Limbs, that for a good while ſhe could not ſpeak : till at laſt coming to 
her ſelf, ſhe ſaid, that being but a very little Girl, and a Servant, ſhe was initiated with her 
Miſtreſs. But for ſome years, ſince ſhe was manumitted, ſhe knew nothing of what they did there. 
Now the Conſul commended her for that, that ſhe did not deny but ſhe was initiated, and decla- 
red the reſt too with the ſame fide/ity, But when ſhe ſaid, She knew nothing more of the matter, 
he reply*d, That he ſhould not give her the ſame Pardon, nor ſhew her the ſame favour, if ſhe 
were convicted by another perſon, as if ſhe confeſs'd the truth of her ſelf : and that he was inform'd 
by that other perſon of all that ſhe had told him. 

The Woman ſuppoſing (as it really was) that e/£butius was the diſcoverer of the ſecret, XIII; 
fell dowa at Swipicia's Feet, and firſt began to entreat her, that ſhe would not ſuffer the diſcourſe | 
of aLibertine Woman with her Lover to be turn'd into not only a ſerious but even a capital matter 
alſo : [and faid] that ſhe ſpake thoſe things to deter him, and not becauſe ſhe knew any thing. With 
that Poſtumius being incens'd with anger, told her, That then too ſhe thought, ſure, that ſhe 
was putting her ſhams upon her Lover Xbutius, and was not talking in a grave Ladies Houſe, and 
with a Conſul. But Sulpicea took her up, and not only encouraged her, but endeavour'd to 
mitigate her Son-in-Laws Anger. At laſt, when ſhe came to her ſelf, having very much 
blam'd </Ebutixs for his perfidionſneſs, who had made her ſuch a return for her great deſerts 
in that very caſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe fear*d the Gods very much, whoſe ſerrets ſhe had diſcover d, but 
men much more, who would tear her to pieces with their own hands for being ſuch an Informer. 
Wherefore ſhe deſired this one thing of Sulpicia, and of the Conſul too; that they would ſend her to 
ſome place out of Italy, where ſhe might lead the reſt of ber life in ſafety, The Conſul bad her be 
of good cheer, and ſaid, He would take care, that ſhe ſhould live ſecure at Rome, Then Hiſpala 
declared the origipal of the ſacred rites [before mention'd ;J] [faying] © That at mn 
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<«< that Temple was for Women only, nor was there any Man admitted into it. That they 
&« had three let Days in a Year, in which in the Day time they were admitted among the 
« Bacche [Women that celebrated the Rites of Bacchus]. That the Matrons were wont 
« ro be created Prieſteſſes by turns. But that Paculla Mima, a Prieſteſs of Campania, quite 
<« alter'd all [their Ceremonies] as though ſhe had done it by direction from the Gods. 
&« For it was ſhe that firſt initiated two Men (who were her Sons) eHimns, and Herennius 
& (erinnins, changing the diurnal Sacrifices into nocturnal ones; and, inſtead of three Days 
«in a Year for initiation, making five every Month. By which means the Rites were 
« grown promiſcuous, and Men mingled with Women, beſides that the licentiouſneſs of 
&« the night was added alſo, in which there was no manner of villany or lewdneſs omitted. 
« That there were more Juſtſul enormities committed by the Men among themſelves, than 
« by the Women. That if any one were unwilling to endure ſuch ſhameleſs actions, agd 
<« flow to wickedneſs, they were ſacrificed for Viftims : for they thought nothing unlaw- 
<« ful, which was the greateſt tenet in their Religion, That the Mcn, as though they were 
&« mad, propheſied with a fanatical motion or toſling of their Bodies ; and that the Matrons 
© ran down to the Tiber, in the habit of Bacche, with their Hair about their Ears, and 
<« burniag Torches in their Hands ; and putting their Torches into the Water (which were 
&« made of ſolid Sulphur and Lime) took them away again {till lighted. That they uſed to 
« fay, thoſe Men were ſnatch'd away by the Gods, whom they tyed to an Engine, and car. 
© ryed away into ſecret Dens and Caves. And that they were ſuch, as would not either 
&« conſpire, aſſociate in villany, or endure their luſtful uncleanneſs. That they were ſo vaſt 
« a number, as that they were now almoſt another People, among whom there were ſome 
© noble Men and Women. That two Years laſt paſt it was ordered, that no Body ſhould 
« be initiated, who was above twenty Years of Age; and that they made it their buſineſs 
<« to get People of ſuch an Ape, as would endure their folly and Jewdneſs, 

Having made the full diſcovery, ſhe threw her ſelf again at his Feet, and deſired in the 
ſame Words, That he would ſend her away. Whereupon the Conſul deſired his Mother-in-law, 
that ſhe would make ſome part of the Houſe void, for H:ſpala to go into, She allotted her 
the upper part of the Houſe [call'd Cenaculwm] to which (the Ladders that were on the 
outſide. being lock*d up) there was a paſlage through the Houſe, With that Fecenta's 
Goods were all preſently brought thither, and her Family ſent for; beſides that ©/Ebutins 
alſo was ordered to come to the Conſu!s Client, So when both the Informers were in his 
power, Poſtumins related the thing to the Senate- To whom when he had declar'd in or- 
der, firſt what he was informed of, and then what he had found ovt by inquiry, the Fathers 
were in a great fright, not only upon the publick account, leſt thoſe Contpiracies and night- 
ly Meetings ſhould occaſion any ſecret treachery or danger, but privately alſo, each Man 
for himſelf, leſt any of them might be any way concern'd in that extravagance. The Se. 
nate therefore thought they ought to thank the Conſul, for that he had ſearch'd into that 
affair with great care and without any noiſe. After that they commit the enquiry concern- 
ing the Bacchanals and thoſe Holy Nocturnal Rites, out of courſe, to the Confuls, who 
were to take care that that affair did not turn to any diſadvantage to eAbutixs and Fecena 
the diſcoverers, and to invite other Informers alſo by rewards to come in. That the Prieſts 
of thoſe Rites, whether Men or Women, ſhould be fought for through all Towns and Bur- 
roughs (and not only in Rome) that they might be in the hands of the Conſuls. That there 
ſhould alſo be an EdiCtt made in Rome, and ſent over all /zaly, That no Man, that was inttiated 
znto the Ceremonies of Bacchus ſhould meet or aſſemble to celebrate thoſe Rites, nor do any ſuch ſa- 
cred Office. But before all things elſe, that enquiry ſhould be made concerning thoſe, who met, or 
aſſembled, to offer any att of luſt, or other wickedneſs. This the Senate cecreed z and the Con- 
ſuls commanded the Curule ZXdiles ro get together all the Prieſts of that order , and, when 
they bad them in hold, to keep them in a private Chamber | not a Priſon} whilſt the e/Ediles of the Peo- 
ple took care that no Rites were performed in private. The Triumviri ( apitales were alſo orde- 
red to ſet watches all about the City, and ſee that there were no nightly meetings, as alſo to take 
care of Fire. There were five Men allowed as aſliſtants to theſe 7y:umviri, that each of them 
in his own Region, or Ward, might look to the Houſes on this ſide Tiber. 

The Magiſtrates being ſet upon theſe Duties, the Conſuls went up into the Roſtra, and ha-- 
ving ſummon'd an Aſſembly, when the Conſul had made an end of that ſolemn Form of 
Prayer, that Magiſtrates are wont to repeat before they ſpeak to the People, he thus be- 
gan, © This ſolemn addreſs to the Gods, fellow Citizens! was never (not only fo ſutable, 
&« but) ſo neceſſary to any Aſſembly, to admoniſh you, that theſe are the Gods whom your 
© Anceſtors deſign'd to worſhip, yenerate, and pray toz and not thoſe who by corrupt 
<« and foreign Ceremonies, incite Mens minds, who are mad, as it were, with fury, to all 
« ſorts of wickedneſs and Juſt. Truly I cannot tell either how to hold my tongue, or what 
*« to ſay. . If you are ignorant of any thing, I'm afraid I ſhall leave room for negligence ; 
&« and if I diſcover all, I fear, I ſhall terrifie you too much. But whatever I ſhall fay, know 
« that *tis leſs than the heinouſneſs and greatneſs of the thing requires. But I'll take care it 
&« ſhall be enough to be a caution to you. I do not doubt, but that you have heard that the 
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« alfo in many places of the City (and that not only by report, but by their nofturnal howl- 
<« ings and bawlings, which ring over all the Town) but do not know what the neaning of 
« jitis. Some People believe it ro bea kind of Worſhip paid to the Gods, others a fort of 
« loud ſport and inerriment ; and, whatever 'tis, that no great number are concerned in it. 
« Now as to their multitude, if 1 ſhould ſay that there are many Thouſands of Men, you muſt 
« of necellity be frigtited, unleſs I alſo add, who and what ſort of Cattle they are, Firſt 
«then, great pact of them are Women, and that was the original of this evil; after whom 
* there come come Men very like thoſe Women, who are both buggered and buggerers, fa- 
« natick fellows that fit up all Night, amazed with Wine and nocturnal Clamours. Their 
« Conſpiracy has yet no-life in't, but it has a vaſt increaſe every Day, in that they are dai- 
« ly moreand more. Your Anceſtors, nor even you, would not aſſemble ſo raſhly and ac- 
« cidentally, unleſs, when the ſtandard being ſet vp in the Caſtle, upon the ſcore of an Aſ. 
« fembly [of the ſeveral C-aturies] the Army was drawn forth ; or when the Tribunes of 
*: the People had appointed a Council, or ſome Magiſtrate had ſummon'd the People to an 
« ordinary Aſſembly ; and whereſoever the multitude was, there they thought there ought 
© to be a lawful Governour of the Rabble. Now what do you think, firſt, of theſe noCtur- 
<« nal meetings, and next, of the promiſcuous Aſſetablies of Men and Women together ? 
< If you ſhould know at what age Men are initiated, it would not only move your pity but 
& your ſhame too for them. Do you think, Romans! that Young Men, who are initiated 
«« jinto this Order, are fit to be made Soldiers of ? Shall we put them in Arms that come out 
« of ſuch an obſcene [not Temple, but} Brothel-Houſe ? Will ſuch fellows as theſe, that 
«* are covered all over with Buggeries of taeir own and other Mens, fight for the Chaſtity of 
& their Wives and Children ? 
© It would be ſomewhat leſs, if they were grown effeminate only by their Vices (for that 
& was once moſt of their diſgrace) keeping their hands from evil aCtions, and their minds from 
© treacherons thoughts. There never was ſo great a miſchief in the Commonwealth, that con- 
<« cern'd more Men, or things. For whatſoever has been done for theſe ſeveral Years, through 
« Luft, Treachery, or any other fort of Wickedneſs, has ſprung, you muſt know, ont of 
< this ſame holy place. But they have not yet put in practice all the villany which they have 
<« conſpiced to commit. Their 1mpious Conſpiracy keeps yet within the bounds of private 
< Crimes, becauſe they have not ſtrengch enough to ruine the Commonwealth in general. 
«© Bnt the miſchief grows and creeps forward every day, and is already greater than to be 
<« obſtructed by a private fortune, but looks and aims at the whole Commonwealth. [And 
© let me cell you] Romans ! unleſs you take a ſpecial care, their nocturnal Aſſembly may be 
© equal to this of yours now in the day time, which is by the Conſul lawfully called. They, 
<« each one of them at preſent in their ſeveral private Capacities, are afraid of you niet all 
< together at an Aſſembly. But when you are gone home, or at your Country Houſe, 
* they*ll meet again to conſult at once about their own ſafety and your deſtruftion. Then 
< will they, when all together, be dreadful to you who are ſeparated from each other. 
« Wherefore you ought, every Man of youto wiſh, thatall your Relations and Friends be 
« well affeted; and if any Mans luſt, or fury, has carryed him violently away into that 
« galpb, to think that ſuch a perſon is devoted to them, with wliom he has conſpired to the 
<« perpetration of all villany and lewdneſs, and not his Friend. But I am not ſure, that 
<« ſome even of you will not fall into the ſame error; for nothing is more ſpecious and apt 
« to deceive Men than a falſe Religion. Where the will of the Gods is made the pretext 
&« for wicked actions, we are commonly afraid, leſt, whilſt we puniſh the iniquities of 
© Men, we ſhould violate any thing of Divine Right that's mingled with | ſuch pretences}. 
&« But for this Religious Fear, innumerable Decrees of the High-Prieſts, Orders of Senate, 
« and the Reſponſes of the Augurs [SoothſayersJ free you. How often were the Ma- 
« viſtrates charg'd in the time of our Fathers and Grandfathers, to forbid the perfor- 
« mance of any foreign Rites? to keep ſuch little pretending Prieſts and Prophets ont of the 
« Forum, the Circus and the City? to get rogether their canting Books of Prognoſticati- 
« ons, and burn them? and to aboliſh all ſorts of Sacrifices, but ſuch as were made after 
<« after the Roman way? For they, who were Perſons very skilful in all Laws both Divine 
« and Humane, thought, that nothing contributed ſo much to the diſſolution of Religion, 
« as when Men ſacrificed, not according to the uſage of their Country, but after a foreign 
« manner. Theſe things I thought good to advertiſe you of before hand, leſt any ſuperſti- 
« tion ſhould diſturb your minds, when you ſaw us pulling down the Baccbaxslia, and dils 
« ſipating thoſe wicked meetings. All theſe things we will do with the favour and by the 
« conſent of the Gods, who, becauſe they were angry that their Majeſty ſhould be conta- 
<« minated by ſuch wickedneſs and luſt, brought theſe things out of darkneſs into the light ; 
©« nor would have them laid open, that they might go unpuniſhed, but that they might be 
« revenged and ſuppreſſed. The Senate has committed the inquiry concerning that mat- 
ter to me and my Collegue, out of courſe, and we will do with all diligence what in us 
&« lies. We have already committed the care of the nocturnal watches throughout the Ci- 
<« ty to their inferiour Magiſtrates. It is alſo reaſonable that you, in your ſeveral ſtations, 
« perform with ſpeed your duties, according - what ſhall be commanded, and Eno: 
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to prevetit any danger or tumult that may ariſe through the Treachery of thoſe that are con- 
cern'd in this criminal caſe, | 

Then they commanded the Orders of Senate to be read: (and propoſed a reward for In- 
formers:) That if any one had brought any perſon to them, or the name of any abſent perſon, who 
ripon his being accuſed was fled, they would ſet him a certain day : at which unleſs he appeared upon 
Summons, be ſhould be condemn'd in his abſence. That if any man, who was then out of Italy, were 
named, they would give him a longer day, if he would come and make his defence, Wherewithal 
they made an Edict; That no man ſhould ſell or buy any thing im order to an eſcape :, nor that 
any man ſhould receive, conceal, or any wayes aſſiſt thoſe that fied [ from Tuſtice.] The Aſſem- 
bly being diſmiſs'd, there was a great terronr all over the City, Nor did it contain it ſelf 
within the Walls only of the City, or the bounds of Rome, but they began to tremble al 
over ltaly upon the receit of Letters from their Friends concerning the Order of Senate, the 
Aſembly, and the Edit of the Conſuls. Many perſons, that might after the day , on 
which the thing (it the Aſſembly) was diſcover'd (they having ſet Watches at all the Gates 
about the Town) were laid hold on, as they were running away, and brought back again 
by the Triumwvirs 5 whilſt the names of many others were notified. Some of them, both 
Men and Women, killd themſelves; there being above ſeven thouſand of both Sexes ſaid 
to be in the Conſpiracy. But the heads of the Conſpiracy as was well known, were 77. 
and L. Catinius, two ordinary Roman Citizens, L. Opitermus, a Faliſcan, and Minins Cerr;- 
zzu65, A Campanian., That from theſe men ſprang all thoſe Villanies and Enormities: and 
that they were the chief Prieſts and Promoters of ſuch [impious?] holy rites, Wherefore 
there was care taken, that they ſhonld be laid hold on as ſoon as poſſible. Nor did they, 
when they were brought to the Conſul, and had made their conteſlion, put any ſtop to the 
Sentence concerning them. ; 

But there were ſo many perſons who fled the City, that, ſeeing many men loſt both the 
benefit of the Law and their goods too Cagainſt them ;J the Prztors T. Menins and ear- 
cas Licinins were forced by the Senate ro differ the buſineſs to the 30” day [ after that time? 
till the Conſuls ſhoufd have made an end of their Inquiries. The fame ſolitude (for thar 
they, whoſe names were brought in, did not Anſwer, or were not to be found in Rome ) 
forced the Conſuls to go aboot into the ſeveral Towns, there to make inquiry and perform 
the part of Judges. Thoſe that were only initiated (and had ſaid Prayers, according to 
the ſacred form (which the Prieſts repcated before them.) in which was contained a curſed 
Conſpiracy to do all acts of Villany and Lechery; but had not committed any of thoſe 
things, to which by Oath they were obliged) they left in Bonds behind them ; but thoſe 
that had bcen defiled by Luſt or Murder, or thoſe that had been contaminated by falſe Teſti- 
monies, falfe Tokens, forging of Wills, or other Frauds, they put to Death, There were 
more kilPd, than put into Priſon! z thongh there were great numbers, in both caſes, both 
of Men and Womeh. The Women that were condemn'd they deliver'd to their Relations, 
in whoſe hands [or Tutelage) they were ; that they might puniſh them in private: But if 
there were no perſon fit to puniſh them, they did it in publick. After that the Conſuls 
were injoin'd ; firſt to pull down all the Bacchanalia at Rome, and then all over Italy ; excen: 
there were any ancient Altar, or conſecrated Image inthem, And for the future it was provided 
by order of Senate; That there ſhould be no Bacchanalia at Rome, or #2 any part of Italy. 
That, if any man thought ſuch a Sacrifice ſo ſolemn, and neceſſary, that he could not omit it with.. 
out being guilty of a great ſin, he ſhould come and tell the City Pretor : that the Pretor ſhould con- 
ſult the Senate; by whoſe permiſſion (when there were an hnndred at leaſt of the Senators preſent ,) 
that Sacrifice might be performed ; but ſo, that there ſhould not be above five preſent at it ; nor any 
common. | publick,] money, any Maſter of the Ceremonies, or any Prieſt [allow'd.}] ' 

After that there was another Order of Senate annex'd to this (upon the propoſal of ©. 
arcins the Conſul) that concerning them, whom the Conſnls had made uſe of as Informers, the 
whole matter ſhould be refer®d to the Senate, when Sp. Poſtumius, having made an end of bis Inqui- 
ries, came back toRome, They thought fit to ſend Minins Cerrimns of Campania to Priſon at 
Ardea: and to give order before hand to the Magiſtrates of that place, to look to him more 
narrowly , than ordinary; not only leſt he ſhould make his eſcape, but likewiſe, that 
he might have no opportunity to deſtroy himſelf. Sp. Poſtumins came ſome time aftes to 
Rome; upon whoſe Propoſal of a reward for P. e/£butius and —_— Fecema (becanſe by 
their means the Bacchanals were diſcover'd) there was an Order of Senate made; That to 
each of them the City Queſtors ſhould give out of the Treaſury a hundred thouſand pound of braſs 
[money] and that the Conſul with the Tribunes of the People, ſhould take care as ſoon as poſſible ro 
propoſe to the Commons, that P. Fbutius ſhould be diſcharg'd from ſerving im the Wars ; ſo that ke 
ſhould not be a Souldier again#t his will; nor ſhould the Cenſur aſſign him a publick Horſe | i. e. force 
him to be a Trooper :] and that Fecenia Hiſpala ſhould have the liberty to beſt ow, or dumwwiſh [her 
Patrimony] to marry out of ber Patrons Family |[ i, e. with any other man beſides his freed men, ] 
and take whom ſhe pleaſed for her Guardian, as if her Husband had ſo order'd it by his Will : and 
that ſhe ſhould have the liberty to marry a man that was ingenuouſly born, who ſhould not be leoke vp. 
oh to be by that any way deoraded, or diſparaged. And that the Conſuls, for the time being, 


thoſe that ' ſhould hereafter be, ſhox'd take care, that that Woman had no hurt done to her, but that 
ſhe 
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ſhe might live in ſafety : all which the Senate order'd and thought fit to be done, Alll theſe things 
therefore were propoled to the Commons, and done according to the order of Senate ; and 
as _ impunity and rewards of the other Informers, the whole matter was lett co the 
Conluls. | 
And now Q. eMarcius, having made an end of all Inquiries within his diſtrict, was pre- 
paring to go into the Province of Z:igurea, after he had receiv'd three thouſand Romar Foot, 
a hundred and fifty Horſe, and five thouſand Latin Foot, with two hundred Horſe as a Sup- 
plement [_to his Forces.J] The ſame Province was alſo aflign'd to his Collegue with the ſame 
number of Horſe and Foot. They likewiſe receiv'd the Armics, which C, Flaminius and 
M. e/A&milius the Conſuls the year before had. But they were farther order'd by the Senare 
to raile two new Legions: beſides that they exacted twenty thouſand Foot from the Allies 
and Latines : with thirteen hundred Horſe, three thouſand Roman Foot, and two hundred 
Horſe. All this Army, except the Legions, they thought fir to ſend as a Supplement to the 
Army in Spain. Wherefore the Conſuls, whilſt they themielves were imploy'd about their 
Inquiries [into the Bacchanalia] committed to T. Mens the chief care of making the 
Levy. When they had made an end of their Inquiſitions, 2. Marcius went ficlt into that 
part of Liguria where the Apuans live. Whom whilſt he purtu'd a great way into their ſe. 
cret Woods (which were their conſtant Iurking places and refuges) he was circumvented 
in a diſadvantagious place amidſt the ſtrait paſs which was beſet before-hand [by the Ene- 
my.J There he loſt four thouſand Souldiers, and three Enſigns belonging to the ſecond Le- 
gion; beſides that eleven Banners belonging to the Latine Allies, were taken by the Foe ; 
and a great many Arms, which, becaule they were an incumbrance to them in their flight 
through thoſe Woody places, they threw away all along [as they went.] But the Ligna- 
1:ans ceaſed to purſue, before the Romans ſtopp'd their flight. The Conſul, as foon as he 
was got out of the Enemies Territorics, leſt it ſhould be known , how much his Forces 
were diminiſh'd, disbanded his Army in an Allies Country : though he could nor, for all 
that, ſtifle the report of his ill ſucceſs : for the Wood from whence the Lignrians had chaſed 
him was called Saltus Marcins, 
About the time that this news came out of Ligaria, there were Letters brought out of 
Spain, full of joy and ſadneſs mixt together. For C, eAtinius, who two years before had 
gone Prztor into that Province, fought a pitch'd Battle in the e4ſian Dominions with the 
Leſitanians : in which there were {ix thouſand men {Jain ; the reſt being totally ronted and 
forced to quit their Camp. After which he led his Legions to attack the Town of Aſia ; 
which he alſo took with almoſt as much eaſe as he had done the Camp ; bot, as he unwa- 
rily went under the Walls, being wounded, he in a few dayes dy'd. Having read the Let- 
ter concerning the Death of the Pro-Pretor, the Senate thought fir to ſend a man to over- 
take C. Calpurnius the Prxtor at the Port of Luna, and tell him, that the Senate thought it re- 
quiſite (leſt the Province ſhould be without a Governour) for him to make haſt and go imo it. He, 
that was ſent, came within four dayes to Luna; from whence Clpurnius was departed ſome 
few dayes before. In the hither Spazz too L. Marlins Acidinus, who went thither at the 
ſame time, when C. Atinmius went into his Province, had a conflict with the Celtiberians : from 
which they drew off without knowing who had the better of it, ſave that the Celttberians 
decamped the next Night : and the Romans had an opportunity not only to bury their [dead] 
men, but to gather np the ſpoils of the Enemy. Some few dayes after, the Celtiberians, 
having raiſed a greater Army, on their own accord provoked the Romars to Battle at a Town 
called Calagurris, Now there is no reaſon given, why, when their numbers were increaſed, 
they were yet weaker- [than before :] for they were conquer'd that bout, twelve thouſand 
of them ſlain, above two thouſand taken, and the Romars took their Camp : yea, had not 
the coming of his Succeſſor rebated the Conquerours vigour, the Celtiberians had been to- 
cally ſubdu'd. The new Pretors led both the Armies into theic Winter Quarters. 

At the ſame time, when this news came out of Sparzz, the Games called Taurilia were 
celebrated for two dayes upon a religious account. After which 4. Falvins, who prepared 
for them ten dayes together, ſet forth thoſe Games, which he had vow*d in the eroliar 
War. There came many Artiſts out of Greece for honours ſake 3 and then alſo the Romans 
firſt aw Wraſtling [which was at that time ſhewn}] with hunting of Lions and Panthers; 
ſo that the ſport was perform'd with the variety and plenty of almoſt this Age Fof ours. 
Then they kept a nine dayes ſolemnity, for that in P:icenwm it had rained ſtones for three 
dayes, and fiery meteors were ſaid lightly to have ſindg'd the Cloaths of many people.” There 
was alſo one day of ſnpplication added, for that the Temple of Ops in the Capitol was burnt 
by lightning. Upon which ſcore the Conſuls ſacrificed with the greater ſort of Victims, and 
pu:g'd the City, About the ſame time there was a report came from Vmbria too, that 
there was a Male and Female Bullock, born of almoſt trzelve years old. They therefore abo- 
minating that Prodigy,commanded it to be driven out of the Romar Territories, and kill'd as 
ſoon as poſlible. The ſame year the Tranſalpine Gals coming over into Yenetia, without 
Ravage or War, not far from' that place, where Aquileza now ſtands, made choice of a 
place to' build a Town. Whereupon'Embaſſadours being ſent fron! Rome, beyond the Alps, 
abour that buſineſs,” they recely'd this _— 3. That they netther went from home by = an- 
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thority of their own Nation ; nor aid they know what to do in Italy. At that Ume L. Seipuo {:; 
forth the Games, which he laid he had vow'd in the time of the War againſt e4zr1ochs, 
for ten dayes together, out of that money which was railed ſor that purpole by the Kivgs 
"and the ſeveral Cities. Yalerins eAntias ſayes, that, after his being condemn'd, and that 
his goods were ſold, he was ſent Embaſladour into Aſia, to decide the Controverhies be. | 
tween the two Kings, Antiochs and Eumenes, That then the money was raiſed for hitn, 
and Artiſts gather*d rogether out of all 4ſia: and that after his Embaſſy he moyed the. $-- 
nate Concerning the Games, of which before he had made no mention bnce the War, in 
which he ſaid they were vow'd. 
X11, _Whea the year was now expiring, Q. e Harcins was to go out of RIS Office whilſt he was 
U.C abſent: and Sp. Poſtumius, having made an end of the Inquilitions with all care and inte. 
«65, 8ity, held the Aſſembly. There were created for Conſuls, Ap. Clanas Pulcher, and 27, 
Semprenins Tuditanus. The next day their Prztors were chofen, viz. P, Cornelius Cethegys, 
A. Poſt umins Albinus, C. eAfranius Stellio, C. Atilins Serranns, L, Poſtumnius T empſanus, and 
AL. Claudius Marcellus, At the end of the Year, ſince Sp, Poſtumins had brought word, 
That, as be travelled over both the Coaſts of italy, he found two Colonies aefert ed, the one 1 the 
upper Sea, which was Sipontum, ana the other in the lower Sea, called Buxentum; there were 
three perſons choſen by T7. eenins the City Pretor, (purſuant to an order of Senate) to 
carry Planters thither ; [whoſe names were] L. Scribomius Libo, e277. Tuccins, and Cn, V2. 
bins Tamphilus. The War that was at hand with King Perfers and the Macedonians Gid not 
proceed from thoſe cauſes, that many people imagine, nor from Perſeus hignſelf 5 but wes 
ſet on foot by Philip, For he himſelf, it he had lived, would have carry'd on that War, 
One thing troubled him moſt of all, when he had conditions impoſed upon after he was con- 
quer'd ; that the Senate had taken away from him the power of puniſhing thole Macedoriar:s 
who had revolted from him in the War ; though, ſeeing Quintins had left out that whole 
matter in the terms of the Peace, he had not deſpaired of obtaining that [freedom } 
Then when Amtochns was conquer*d at Thermopyle, and they had ſhar'd the manage of the 
War between them, ſo that at the ſame time Acil/ius attack'd Heraciea, and Philip Lanna, 
(when Heraclea was taken) for that he was order'd to march off from the Walls of Lama, 
and the Town was ſurrender'd to the Romans, he took that il]. But the Conſul aſlwaged his 
Anger, in that he himſelf haſtening to Naupatium, whither the eArolrans were fled, per- 
mitted Phil:p, to make War upon Athamania and eAmynander;, and to add thoſe Citics, 
which the <AErolians had taken from the Thefſalians, to his own Ringdom. .Nor had be 
much ado.to drive eAmynander out of Athamaria, and take ſeveral Cities. He likewiſe 
reduced Demetrias (which is a ſtrong City, and very opportunely ſituated for ali deſigns) 
with the Magnetians, to himſelf. After that he took fome Cities 12 Thrace toO, that 
were diſturb'd by the Vice of taking a new and unuſual liberty (through the feditioris 
- mow Nobility) by joining wich che party , which was overcome in that domeſlick 
roll, | 
By this means for the preſent was the Kings Anger againſt the Romans appeas'd, But 
yet he never ceafed even in times of Peace from railing of Forces, to make uſe of in War, 
whenever he had an occaſion, He encreaſed the Revenues of his Kingdom, not only out of 
the Fruits of the Country, and Cuſtoms in the Sea Port Towns ['for Wars exported and 
imported] but he likewiſe not only ſet men to dig the old Mines, that had been leng inter- 
mitted, but made new ones too in many places. But, to reſtore the multitude of men, 
whom he had loſt in the War, he not only provided for a new Generation of men, by for- 
cing all people ro get and breed up Children ; but he brought over a great number of Thra- 
cians alſo into eXacedonia: where, being for ſome time quiet from Wars, he bent all his 
thoughts and care upon a method how to augment the wealth of his Kingdom. But then 
there came the ſame reaſons again, to move bis pallion againſt the Romans, For the com 
plaints of theſe Theſſalians and Perrhebians (concerning their Citics being poſſels*d by him; 
and of the Embaſſadours of King Exmenes (concerning ſome Thraci;zn Towns that were 
taken by force) were ſo heard, that it was evident enough they were not neglected. Bur 
that which moved the Senate moſt was, that they had heard, he affected the poſſeſiion of 
e/Enus and eMaronea ; for they did not care fo much for the Theſſalians, The Athaman Em- 
baſſadours alſo came, complaining (not that they had loſt ſome part, or the Borders of 
their Country, but) that all Arhamarnia in general was now in the Kings hands. Baniſh*d 
perſons too of Maronea were beaten out by the Kings Guards, becauſe they had defended 
the cauſe of their liberty. They brought word not only that Aaronea, but /Enxs alſo wes 
in Philips poſſeſſion. There likewiſe came Embaſſadours from Zhilp to clear him of thote 
accuſations: who ſaid, That there was nothing done, but by permiſſion of the Roman Generais. 
That the Cities of Theſlaly, Perrzbia, Magneſia, and Athamania, with Amynander, were 5; 
the ſame caſe, as the Ftolians. That when Antiochus was beaten, the Conſul, being himſelf 1m 
ploy'd in attacking the (ties of Ftolia, ſent Philip ro retake thoſe Cities : and that they being now 
ſubdu'd by force did pay obedience [to him, ]J The Senate, that they might not determine of 
any thing in the Kings abſence, ſent Embaſſadours to diſcuſs thoſe points, [whoſe names 


were] 2. Cacilius Metellus, 24, Baebins Tamphilus , and T, Sempronins : jult before whoſe 
coming 
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Coming Ticie was a Council appointed of all thole Cities, who had any controverſy with 
the King, to meet at Tempe in Theſſaly. 

There waen the Roman Embaſladours, in the place of Arbitrators, the The/alians, Per- 
rebians and Athamans, as the Accuſers, and Philip, to hear the crimes [charg'd againſt 
him] like a Priſoner, were [all] fate together ; every one of thoſe, who were the heads 
of the Embaſſies, according to their natural inclination, their good or ill will to Philip, dif- 
cours'd more mildly or ſeverely, Now there came into the debate, Philippepolis, Tricca 
Phalonia, Eurymene, and the other Towns thereabouts; whether they belong'd to the 
Theſſalians, though they were by force taken away and kept by the «/frolrans (for it was 
well known that Philip took them from the Xrolians) or whether they had been anciently 
e/Etolian Towns, For Acilius granted them to the King upon that condition only, if they 
had anciently belong'd to the /ktolians , andif they were under the Xtolians out of their own free 
will, and not compell'd by force of Arms, The debates touching the Towns of Perrebia and 
Magneſia were much of the ſame nature: for the erolians had confounded the rights of 
them all by cheir poſlefling of them upon ſeveral occalions. But to theſe things that were 
in debate, there were added the complaints of the Theſſalians; that he was reſolv'd, if be 
muſt reſtore thoſe Towns, they ſhould have them all rifled and deſerted. For beſides thoſe that were 
loſt by the Fortune of War, he had taken away five hundred of the beſt of their youth into Macedo- 
nia, and there unworthily imploy'd them in ſervile buſineſs; beſides that he took care, that thoſe 
which he was forced to render to the Thellalians ſhould be of no uſe to them. That Thebes in 
Pthiotis was 4 Sea Port, that had once been very advantagious to the Theſſalians, But the King 
baving got a Fleet of Merchant-men, that were to ſail by Thebes to Demetrias, had taken all 
the trade thither. -That now he did not abſtain from violating Emvaſſadours neither who are lookt 
upon as ſacred by all Nations ; for he laid an Ambuſcade for thoſe that were a going to Quintius. 
Whereby ail the Theſlalians were pat znto ſuch a fright, that never an one of them aurſt ſo much as 
open their mouths, either in their Cities, or tn the publick Aſſemblies of their Nation, For the Ro- 
mans, who were the Authors of their liberty, were a great way off : that a tyrannical Maſter ſtuck 
cloſe to their ſtaes, who hinder'd them from making uſe of the Romans goodneſs : but what was free- 
dom, if their tongues were not free? That even now, in confidence of the Embaſſadours , they 
groan'd rather than ſpake : and that, unleſs the Romans found out ſome way, whereby the Greeks, 
that lived in Macedonia, might be eaſed of their fears, and Philips audacity tahen off, it was 
210t only to no purpoſe that he was conquer*d, but that they were ſet at liberty. That he ought to 
be held in with a ſtrught rein, like a WreSty Horſe, that will not eaſily be ruled, Thus ſpake the 
laſt of them ſomewhat ſharply ; though the former had mildly aflaged his wrath, defiring, 
that be would pardon them, ſince they pleaded for liberty \, and that, laying aſide the auſterity of a 
Maſter, he would uſe to ſhew himſelf an Ally and a Friend: and thereby imitate the Roman People, 
who choſe to make themſelves Allies by love rather than by fear. When the Theſſalzans had been 

card; the Perrebians ſaid, that Gonnocondylum, (which Philip had named Olympias) be- 
long'd to Perrebia, and defired, that it might be reſtored to them. They made the ſame 
requeſt alſo concerning Mallea and Ericinium. The Athamans too demanded back their 
liberty, together with the Caltles of Atheneum and Petneum, 

Philip, that he might fecm rather an accuſer, than guilty, himſelf alſo beginning with 
complaints, ſaid, that the Thellalians had taken by force and Arms, Menelais in Dolopia, 
which formerly belong'd to his Kingdom, Abs alſo, that Petra in Pleria was taken by the ſame 
Theſſalians ard the Perrzbians [ rogether,] That they took Xyniz , which was undoubtedly an 
#rtolian Town, ito their own Domintons ; and that Perachelois, which belong'd to Athamania, 
was wrongfully made part of the Thellalian Territories. For, as ts the crimes that were objefted 
arainſt him, concerning his laying wait for the Embaſſadours, and ſrequenting or forſaking ſuch 
and ſuch Sea- Ports, the one was very ridiculons (that he ſhould give an account, what Ports his 
AMerchants or Mariners went to) and other was quite contrary to his conſtant uſage, For it was 
now ſo many years, that their Embaſſadours had never ceaſed to carry Stories of him, one while to 
the Roman Generals, and another while to the Senate at Rome; yet which of them did he ever 
abuſe ſo much as in words only ? That they pretended, there was an Ambuſcade once laid for thoſe 
that were a going to Quintius ; but they did not ſay withal, what befel them, That ſuch crimes 
were invented by them, who ſought for ſomething, which they might falſely object, when they had 
zothing of truth [to tell. } That the Theſlalians did inſolently and immoarrately abuſe the indul. 
gence of the Romans, whilſt they too greedily guzled down pure liberty, as thoſe that had beer 
long thirſty [did Wine.) That, upon the ſame ſcore, they, like Slaves, who are, contrary to their 
expeCtarions, on a ſudden ſet at liberty, they try'd the freedom of their ſpeech and tongue : and 
vaunted themſelves by inveighing and railing againſt their Governours, Then raifed by his paſſion 
he added ; That Sun was nor yet ſet for all dayes [that were to come :] which threatning 


ſaying of his, not only the Theſſalians, but the Romans alſo took [as ſpoken] againſt them, 


And, when the murmur that aroſe upon thoſe words was at laſt again allay*'d, he then made 
Anſwer to the Embaſſadours of the Perrebians and Athamanians [in this manner.” That the 
£7ſe of thoſe Cities, for which they pleaded, was altogether the ſame : That the Conſul Actlius, and 
:he Romans oave him then, when they belong'd to the Enemy, That if they that gave him that 
Preſent world take it from him again, he knew be muſt yield; but they would thereby do an "nj to 

a better 
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a better and a more faithſul Friend, to oblige a light and an uſeleſs | parcel of } Allies. For there 
was no obligation more fading than that of liberty, eſpecially among ſuch people, as by making a 
bad uſe of it were like to deſtroy it. Having heard the caſe, the Emballadours declared, That ' 
they thought fie the Macedonian Gariſons ſhould be drawn out of thoſe Cities; and that the King. 
dom ſhould be bounded by its ancient limits. As to the injuries which they complain*d were done to 
them on both ſides, that they would appoint a legal method how a deciſion ſhould be made between 
thoſe Nations and the MaceJonians. : 

XXVII. The King being mightily offended with what they ſaid, they went thence to Theſſalonica, 

to inquire concerning the Cities of Thrace, Where the Embaſladours of King Eamenes 
[told them ;J] That, if the Romans had a mind, that Xnus and Maronea ſhould be free, it did 
not ſute with their modeſty to ſay any thing elſe, ſave to admoniſh them ; that they would teave them 

i really and not verbally free z nor ſuffer their gift to be intercepted by another perſon. Tut if they 
leſs regarded the Cities in Thrace yet it was more conſonant to reaſon, that kumenes ſhould have 
thoſe Towns, that were ſubjef# to Antiochus, as the rewards of War, than that Philip ſhould : 
whether upon the ſcore of his Father Attalus's merits 3n the War, which the Roman People waged 
againſt Philip; or of his own, who was concern'd in all the toil and danger of the War with Antio- 
chus, both by Sea and Land, Beſides that he had the judgment of the ten Embaſſadours m the caſe 
before hand; who when they gave him Cherſoneſus and Lyſimachia, gave h1m Maronea and 
Anus too ; which by their very Neighbourhood were as it were dependencies upon that greater pre- 
ſent. For upon the account of what merit toward the Roman People, or right of Government 
( ſince they were ſo far from the Confines of Macedonia) had Philip put G ariſons 1nto thoſe Cities ? 
That they would order the Maronites to be called in; and from them they ſhould receive a more ſa- 
tisfaftory account of the ſtate of thoſe Cities, Then the Maronean Embaſſacous being call*d 
in, ſaid, That the Kings Gariſon was not only in one part of the City, but in ſeveral places at the 
ſame time, and that Maronea was full of Macedonians. By which means the Kings flatterers domi- 
neered there, That they alone had the liberty to ſpeak both inthe Senate and in other publick eAſſen;- 
blies ;, and that they not only totk, to themſelves but confer'd upon others alſo all kinds of honour. 
That every good man, who had any regard to his liberty and the Laws, was either baniſh'd his 
Country, or forced to live there in diſerace and ſilence, ſubject to a parcel of Raſcals. They alſo 
added ſome few words concerning the right of their Borders; ſaying, That Q. Fabius Labeo, 
when he was in thoſe parts, ſet Philip a boundary ;, which was to be the Kings old road, that goes 
snto the Paroreia [i.e, the (ountry, near the Meonntains) of Thrace, and comes no where nigh the 
Sea : but that Philip afterward went a new way, whereby to take in the Cities and Country belong- 
ng to the Maronites. 

XXV1I1I. To this Philip, taking a quite different method of Diſconrſe, from that which he lately 
uſed againſt the Theſſalians and Perrebians, ſaid ; * I have no controverſy with the e Aaro> 
© mites, or with King Eumenes, but even with you, Romars from whom | have long obſerv'd 
©« that I can have no juſtice [done me.} I thought it reaſonable, that the Macedonian Ci- 
«ties, which in the time of the Truce, had revolted from, ſhould be again reſtored to 
© me; not becauſe that would be any great addition to my Ringdom ( for they are not only 
<« ſmall Towns, but ſituate alſo upon the very Frontiers [of my Dominions ]) but becauſe 

'« the example would conduce very much to the keeping of the other Macedonians within 
« fthe bounds of their Allegiance.]J But this was deny'd me. Then, being order'd, in 
© the «/£tolian War, by the Conſul Manins Acilius, to attack Eamia, when I had been long 
<« fatigued there with Battles and Works; as I was juſt ready to ſcale the Walls," and had 
<« aImoſt taken the City, the Conſul recall'd me, and forced me to draw my Forces off from 
«it, To make me amends for the injury it was permitted, that | ſhould retake ſome cer- ; 
« tain Caſtles (rather than Cities) of Theſſaly, Perrebia, and Athamania. And thoſe too, 
« you, Q. Cecilius ! ſome few dayes after, took from me. A little before that, the Fm- 
&« baſſadours of Exumenes, forſooth, took it for an unqueſtionable truth, that, what belongs 
©« to Antiochus, it was more reaſonable, Eumenes ſhould be Maſter of than I. But that | 
© take to be quite contrary. For Exmenes could not have kept his Kingdom, not only, if 
« the Romans had not been Victorious, but alſo, if they had not waged a War [againſt 
&« Antiochus.] Where he is oblig'd to you, not you to him. Butas to my Kingdom, every 
<« part of it was ſo far from being in danger, that I flighted Arriochus's offer, though he 
« promiſed me three thouſand Talents, fifty men of War, and all the Cities of Greece, which 
« 1 was formerly poſleſſed of, as a reward, if I would be his Ally. For I pretended to be 
&« his Enemy, even hefore that Jfanins Acilins came with his Army into Greece ; and with 
« him, as Conſul, I bore any ſhare in the War, that he appointed me [ to take.]} To the 
&« ſucceeding Conſul, L. Scipzo, alſo, when he reſolv'd to lead his Army by Land to the: Zel- 
&« /eſpont, 1 not only granted a free paſſage through my Kingdom, but 1 ſecur'd the wayes 
© too, made Bridges, and provided him all forts of neceſiaries: and that not only through 
« Macedonia, but Thrace too ;, where, among other things, the Barbarzans were to behave 
© themſelves peaceably alſo. For this my kindneſs (not to ſay, deſert) toward you ; whe- 
« ther, Romans ! became you molt; to add ſomewhat, in order to enlarge and encreaſe my 
« Domignions by their munificence, or to take from me, what I had, either in my own 


*right, or of theic bounty? as you now do, The Macedonian Cities, which you your 
* ſelves 
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* {elves confels were once par. of my Kingdom, are not reſtored, Exmenes comes to rob 
* me, jult as he did eLxtochns, and pretends, forfooth, a Decree of the ten Embaſſadours 
<*ro {cover} a molt impudent Calumny ; though by that be may be moſt of all bafled and 
« put out of countenance. For therein it is plainly and literally ſet down 3 That Cherſoneſus 

 « and Lyſimachia ſhould be given to Exmenes, Where, I pray, are e/Enus, Maronea, and 
« the Cities of Thrace named ? What he durſt not ſo much as deſire of them, hall he obtain 
« of you, as if they had granted it to him? It imports me [to know? in what number 
« you would have me to be with you. If you refolve to perſecnte me as an open Enemy 5 
«gaon, and do as you have begun, But if you have any reſpett for me, as a King, that 
«is your Ally and Friend ; | befeech you, do not think 1 deſerve ſuch hard uſage. 

The Rings Speech made the Embaſladours ſomewhat concern'd ; wherefore by a moderate > 0404 
kind of Anſwer they left the matter in ſuſpenſe ; [ſaying ;] That if thoſe (ities were given : 
#0 Eumenes by Decree of the ten Embaſſadours, they would make no alteration, But if Philip 
bad taken them in the War, he ſhould enjoy them, as the reward of Vittory, by right of War. If 
neither of thoſe ſuppoſitions were true, they thought fit to refer the deciſion of the caſe to the Senate ;; 
and, to the end, that all things ſhould continue entire, that the Gariſons, 'which were in thoſe Ci- 
ries, ſhould be drawn out. Theſe were the chief reaſons, that alienated Philips affections 
from the Romans; fo that we may ſuppoſe this War was not raiſed by his Son Perſeus upon 
any new grounds, but was entailed upon him, for theſe cauſes, by his Father. At Rome 
there was no ſuſpicion of a e Yacedowian War. L., Manlins the Pro-Conſul was return'd 
from Spain; who deliring of the Senate a triumph in the Temple of Bellona, might have 
obtain'd it by the greatneſs of his atchievements; but the example hinder'd it z for that 
there was ſuch proviſion made, according to the uſage of their Forefathers, that no Man, who had 
not brought bome h:s Army, ſhould triumph, unleſs he had left his Province totally ſubdu'd, and 1 
perfett Peace to his Succeſſor. Yet they allow'd Hanizus a middle ſort [or alefs degree] of 
honour ; to wit,that he come Ovart into the City, He brought along with him fifty two gol- 
den Crowns, a hundred twenty two pounds of gold,and ſixteen thouſand and three hundred 
of ſilver ; beſides that he declared in the Senate,that Q. Fab:rs the Queſtor was coming after 
him with ten thouſand pound of {i]ver, and eighty of gold ; which he would likewiſe bring 
into the Treaſury. There was a great inſurrection ot the Slaves in Apalia that Year, Z. 
Poſtumius the Preztor had Tarentum for his Province: who made a {trift inquiry concerning 
the Conſpiracy of the Shepherds, who infeſted all the publick roads and paſture grounds 
with Robberies ; condeinning ſeven thouſand of them (though many fled for it) many 
whereof he pnniſh'd. The Conſuls having been long detain'd in the City, about the buſi- 
neſs of their Levies, went at length into their ſeveral Provinces... 

The ſame Year, in Spain, the Prztors, C. Calpurnius and L, Quintius, having, at the be. XXX. 
ginning of the Spring, brought their Forces out of their Winter Quarters, and join'd each 
other in Berwuria, march'd forward into Carpetaria, where the Enemies Camp was, being 
unanimouſly reſolved and ready to engage. Not far from Hippo and Toletum, two Cities, 
there happen'd a Skirmiſh between their Foragers. Whom whilſt they on both ſides aſſiſted 
from their Camp, all their Forces were by degrees drawn forth into the Field, In that tu- 
multuary Battle, both the place, and manner of the light were for the Enemy. The two 
Armies of the Romans, were beaten and forced back into their Camp, But the Enemies 
did not purſue them. So the Romaz Prextors, leſt their Camp ſhould have been the next 
day attack'd, about the dead time of the next night gave the fignal privately , and Ied 
away their Army. At break of day the Spariards came in Battalia up to their Bullwark, 

q and marching into the Camp, which, contrary to their expectations, were deſerted, they 
took what was left there in the hurry [which the Romars, at their departure were in,} 
and, going back into their own Camp, continu'd there at quiet for ſome few dayes. Of 
the Romans and their Alles, (in the Battle, and their flight) there were ſlain five thouſand, 
with whoſe ſpoils the Enemy arm'd themlelves : and thence they march'd to the River Tagus. 
In the mean while the Romar Prztors ſpent all that time in muſtering up of Spaniſh Auxilia- 
ries out of the ſeveral Cities, that were their Allies, and in recovering their Souldiers 
Courage from the terrour of the late unfortunate Battle, When they thought they had 
{trength enough, and that the Souldicrs alſo, to obliterate their former diſgrace, deſired 
Fro ſee] the Enemy, they went and encamped twelve thouſand paces from the River T agus, 
From whence, at the third Watch, taking up their Enfiigns, they came in a ſquare Body at 
break of day to the Bank of 7agus; The Enemies Camp was beyond the River upon an 
Hill, Immediately therefore in two places, where they could wade through, Calparnins on 
the right hand, and Quins on the left, led the Army over : whilſt the Enemy lay ſtill, 
and wondering at their ſudden arrival, ſtood to deliberate; though they might have pnt 
them into a conſternation even as they were paſling the River. In the mean while the Ro- 
mans, having carry'd and gather'd all their Baggage into one place, becauſe they ſaw the 
Enemy now coming on, ſo that they had not time enough to Encamp , ſet themſelves in 
Array. In the middle were placed Calprrnins's fifth Legion, and Qwnrins's eighth (which 
was the ſtrength of the whole Army) and they had the plain open before them as far as 

| the Enemies Camp, free from all fear of Ambulſcades. A 
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The Spamiards, ſeeing the two Roman Armies on the hither bank (that they might take 
them, before they could join each other, or marſhal their Men) ran out of their Camp as 
fait as they could to engage them. Whereupon there was, at the beginning, a very fierce 
Bactei, the Spaniards on the one ſide being proud of their late Victory, and the Roman Sol- 
diers fired by theic unuſual diſgrace. The main Body, conſiſting of two ſtout Legions, fought 
very bravelyz whom when the Enemy faw they could not force to quit their poſt, they 
began to attack them wedge-wiſe, preſſing upon the middlemoſt.in greater numbers ſtil 
and thicker. With that, when Calpurnius the Pretor ſaw the main Body fo hard put to'r, 
he ſent two Lieutenants (T. Quintilaus Varus, and L, Tuventius Thaina) in all haſt to encour- 
age each Legion: bidding them inform and tell them, That 5 them alone lay all their hopes 
of conquering and preſerving Spain, 1 'f they gave ground, that never a man in that Army would 
ever ſee (not only Italy, but not ſo much as) the farther Bank, of Tagus any wore. In the 
mean while he nimſelf, riding a little way about with the Horſe of two Legions, fell in 
upon the Flank of the Enemies wedge, that prelt ſo hard upon the main Body, Quintins 
with his Horſe attack'd the other Flank of che Enemy : though Calpurnius's Horſe tought 
far more reſolutely ; and the Prztor himſetf above all the reſt, For he firſt aſſaulted the 
Foe, and ſo engaged himſelf in the mid{t of them, that it could ſcarce be diſcern'd, what 
ſide he was of. So the Horſe were animated by the Courage of their Prztor, and the Foot 
by the bravery of the Horſe. The toremoſt Centurions were aſhamed, to fee their Prztor 
amidſt the Weapons of the Enemy : and therefore they, every one of them, urg'd on the 
Enſign-Bearers, bidding them carry up the Banners, whillt all the reſt immediately renew'd 
the noiſe, and cry'd out, Follow, to the Souldiers. They therefore made their effort as it 
were from an higher ground: andthereby, like a torrent, came rowling down, and totally 
routed the conſternated Spaniards, who could not bear the ſhock, the Romans came faſt upon 
them one after another. As they fled into their Camp the Horle purſu'd them, and, being 
mixt among the crowd of the Enemy, got into the Camp [ along with them,J Where, by 
the help of thoſe that were left to guard the Camp, the Fight was renew'd ; and the Roman 
Horſe were forced toalight. As they were at it, the fifth Legion came up ; and after them, 
the reſt of the Forces, as faſt as they conld. The Spariards were kilPd all round over the 
whole Camp ; nor did there above four thouſand men eſcape, Of whom about three thou- 
ſand, who had ſtill kept their Arms, poſſeſs'd themſelves of an adjacent Hill; whilſt the 
other thouſand half.arm'd ſtragled about the Country. There were of the Enemy at firſt 
above thirty five thouſand, of whom there was only ſo ſmall a ſhare [as theſe} left after the 
Fight. There were taken, of Military Enſigns a bundred thirty three. Of the Romans and 
their Allies there fell not many more than fix hundred, and of the Provincial Auxiliaries 
about a hundred and fifty. There were five Tribunes of the Souldiers loſt, and ſome few 
Roman Horſe, which made the greateſt ſhow among them of a bloody Viftory. They ſtaid 
in the Enemies Camp, becauſe they had not time to fortify their own. The next day the 
Horſemen were publickly commended by C. Calpurnias, and preſented with new Trappings 
Cfor their Horſes ;] beſides, that he declar*d, that they were the chief cauſe of the Enemies be- 
ing ronted, and their (amp taken. Quintius the other Pretor preſented his Horſemen with 
Chains [for Ornament , to wear about their Necks or Arms] and Buttons [for their 
Cloaks,] Many of the Centurions alſo in both Armies had Preſents made to them, eſpe- 
Clally thoſe, that were in the main Body. 

The Conſuls, having made an end of their Levies and other affairs which they had at 
Rome, led their Army into the Province of Liguria, Sempronius marching from Piſe into 
the Territories of the Apuar Lignrians, (by laying waſt their Country, and burning their 
Villages, with their Caſtles) open'd a paſlage all along even to the River eAacra, and the 
Port of Luna. The Enemy got upon an Hill which was the ancient ſeat of their Forefa- 
thers: from whence (when [the Romans had) conquer'd the unevenneſs of the place) 
they were, in the Battle, tumbled down, Ap. Claudius alſoequall'd the valour and ſucceſs 
of his Collegue by ſeveral proſperous Battles againſt the /ngaumans of Liguria : beſides that 
he took fix of their Towns; and in them many thouſand people ['Priſoners.J Of whom he 
beheaded forty three who were the Authors of the War. But: by this time the time of the AC: 
ſembly was at hand. Yet Claudius came to Rome, before Sempronius (whoſe duty it happen'd 
to be to hold the [Conſular] Aſſembly) becauſe his Brother P, (lanudrns ſtood for the Conr- 
ſulate : *and had for his Competitors three Patricians [of the Degree of Senators] namely, 
L. eAEmilins, ©. Fabins Labeo, and Servius Sulpicius Galba, who were old Candidates, and 
{tood again for that honour, which their former repulſes had made them think to be the 
more due to them. And farther, ſince there could not be above one Patrician choſen, it 
would be the mere difficult to carry it, when four ſtood [for the Office.J - There were 
allo ſeveral worthy Plebesans that ſtood, wiz. L. Porcins, Q. Terentius Culleo , Cn. Babins 
Tamphilus, who, though they had been formerly repulſed were ſtill in hopes one time or 
other to obtain that defer*'d honour. Claudius was the only new Candidate amongſt them 
all In the opinion of the people there was no queſtion but Q. Fabins Labeo, and L. Porcins 
Licinus were deſign'd | for the place. ] But the Conſul Claudras, running all about the Fo. 


rum without any Lictors along with his Brother, (though his Adverſaries, and the greater 
part 
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part of the Szaz2te Ciy'd out, That he ought to remember that he was Conſul of Rome, rather 
than that he was Brother to P. Claudius : and that he ſhould ſit in the Court, either as a Fudge, 
or a ſilent Speitator of the Aſſembly, yet) could not be taken off of his immoderate zeal. The 
Aſſembly was lizewtle feveral times diſturbed by the great conrelt of the Tribunes of the 
Peopte, who were either for or againſt the Conſul ; till ppiz at laſt fo far prevailed, that 
Fabias was put by, and he got his Brother in. So P. Claudins Pulcher was choſen contrary | 1 
to his own, and al] other peoples expectations. * L. Porcius Licinm kept his ſtation, becauſe - | 
the Plebeians {trove not with that heat asClaud:ns did, but were much more moderate. Then the | 
Aſſembly was held for chuſing of Prztors ; and into that office were put, (. Decimins Flaum,P. 
Sempronius Longus, P. Cornelius Cethegu:,Q. Nevins Matho,C. Sempronins Bleſus, and A. Terentins 
Varro.Thele things were done that year, wherein Ap.Claudius and M.Sempronius were Conſuls, | 

In the beginning of the next year, wherein P. Claudizs and L, Porcirs were Conſuls ; XXX, | 
after that Q Ceciluw, MM. Bbiu and T. Sempronizs, who were ſent to decide the Controver- U. C. | 
fies between #lp,Emenes, and the Cities of Theſſaly, had given an account of their Embaſſy, $66. 
they introduced the Embaſſadours alſo of thoſe Kings and Cities into the Senate. There- 
| upon the ſame things were again repeated that had been ſaid before the Embaſſadours in 
| Greece. And then the Senate order'd another new Embaſſy into 2acedonia and Greece (of 

which Ap. Claudius was the head) to ſee, whether the Cities were reſtored to the Rhodians, 

Theſſalians, and Perrebians, They were likewiſe order'd, to fee the G ariſons drawn out of 
Xnus and Maronea, and that all the Sea-CoaFt of Thrace were deliver'd from Philip and the 
Macedonians. They were allo commanded to go into Peloponneſus, from whence the for- 
mer Embally had departed and left things more unſetled than if they had never come thi- 
ther. For among other things they were alſo diſmifs'd without an Anſwer, nor were they, 
upon their requeit, admitted to have an Audience of the Achean Council, Of which ©. - 
Cecilius making great complaint; and the Lacedemontans lamenting at the ſame time, thar 
their Walls were puli'd aown ; that their commmon people were carry'd away into Achaia and ſold, 
and that Lycurgus's Laws, by which their City had been till that day upheld, were taken from 
them; the Acheans laid molt in excuſe for having deny'd the Embaſſadours admiſſion to 
their Council z reciting a Law, which forbad any Council to be ſummon'd, unleſs it were upon 
the ſcore of Peace or War, or when Embaſſadonrs came from the Senate with Letters, or other 
written (,ommijſions or Meſſages. But that that might be no excuſe for the future, the Senate 
ſhew'd them, that they ought to take care, that the Roman Embaſſadours might always have 
the freedom of coming to the Council of their Nation; as they themſelves, whenever they would, 
had admiſſion into the Senate [at Rome. 

Theſe Embaſſies being diſmiſs'd, Philip, when he heard, that he muſt quit the Cities, and yxXIV. 
draw forth his Gariſons; was incens'd againſt them all, but vented his Anger chiefly upon 
the Maronites, Wherefore he commanded Onomaſtus, who was Governour of the Sea-Coalſlt, 
to kill all the heads of the contrary Faftion. And accordingly he, having got a Company 
of Thracians into the Town 1n the night time, by means of one Caſſander, a Subject of the 
Kings that had lived a great while at aronea, made ſuch a ſlaughter, as though he had 
raken the City in War, Now therefore when the Roman Embaſſadours complain*d, that he 
ſhou'd ſhew himſeif jo cruel to the innocent Maronites, 41d ſo infolent to the Roman People, as to 
hill them, to whom the Senate had thought fit to reſtore their liberty ;, he ſaid, that buſineſs aid 
nt at all concern either himſelf or any of hu | Subjetts]. But that they fell out among themſelves ; 
whilſt ſome of them were for delivering the City up to him ; and others, to Eumenes. Which they 
might eaſily know, if they would but as; the Maronites ; as being well aſlur*d, that, ſince they 
were all ſo much conſternated at the late ſlaughter [which was made in their Town] ne- 
ver a man of them would dare to open his mouth. Apprus ſaid , They ought not to make 
any queſtion of a thing that was ſo plain. But if he would acquit himſelf from the charge, he 
0424 to ſend Onomaſtus and Caſlander, by whom the thing was ſaid to be committed, to Rome, 
that the Senate might examine them, Thar ſaying of his at firſt ſo diſturbed the King, that 
his colour went and came, nor could he keep his Countenance. Bur ſoon after, having re- 
cover'd himſelf, he faid, that, if they pleas'd, he world ſend Caſſander, who had been at Ma- 
ronea, But what had Onomaſtus to do with the matter * who had not been (not only at Ma- 
ronea, bat) ſo much as in the adjacent Country ? For he not only was tender of: Onomaſtus, 
who was a great Favourite of his own, but likewife was much more afraid, leſt he ſhould 
taca Informer : becauſe as he had himſelf contrived the thing with him, ſo he had for- 

' merly imploy'd him in many ſuch deligns. Cafſander too is thought to have been poylan'd 
by men that were ſent after him through Epirzs, leſt he ſhould make any diſcovery. 

So the Embaſſadors went away from the Conference with Philip, in ſucha manner, that xxxy, 
they ſhew'd, They were not pleas'd with any thing [that he had faid]; and Philip, not doubt- | 
ing, but that he muſt of neceſlicy renew the War, yet becauſe his ſtrength was not yet 
ripe for ſuch an affair (to cauſe a delay) reſolv'd to ſend Demetrius, his younger Son, to 
Rome, not only to clear him of the crimes laid to his charge, but alſo to mitigate the Se- 
nates diſpleaſure ;' being pretty confident, that the youth himſelf too, who, when he was 
an Hoſtage at Rome, had given ſome proof of his Princely Genius, would do ſomerhing oc 
other to purpoſe, In the mean time, under. pretence of aſſiſting the Byzantians, but. in- | 
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deed, to terrifie the petit Kings of Thrace, he went {into thoſe parts] and having defeat- 
ed them in one Battel, in which he took their General Amogzocus, he returned into 'e Wace- 
donia, having ſent before-hand to ſollicite the Barbarians, that inhabit near the River Iſter, 
to make an irruptioa into Jraly. By this time the Roman Embaſſadoys, that were ordered 
10 go out of Macedonia into Achata, were expected again(t whom, that they might have 
their Enfigns all ready laid, Lycortas their State-holder appointed a Council, In which they 
diſcours'd concerning the Lacedemonians, ſaying, That they , of Enemies , were beceme their 
Accuſers ;, and that there was danger, that they might be more dreadful now they were conquer d, 
than when they were yt engaged in the War, For mn the War the Achzans bad made uſe of the 
Romans as their Allies but that now the ſame Romans were more favourable to the Lacedemo- 
nians than to the Achzans, ſince even Areus and Alcibiades, both baniſh'd Perſons, that had 
been reſtored by their means, had undertaken an Embaſſy to Rome againſt the I\ ation of the A- 
chzans which had ſo well deſerv'd of them ;, and had mueigh'd ſo much againſt them, that they 
ſeem'd ſtill to be in exile and not reſtored. Thereupon they all cry'd out, There ſhould be 
a report made concerning thoſe perſons im particular ,, and fo, ſince all things were carrycd 
with heat and not with judgment, they were condemned to dye. Some few Days after the 
Roman Embaſſadors came, and had a Council fummon'd [to give them audience? at Clitor 
In eArcada. ; 

XXXVI. But before they did any thing, the Achearns were afraid, and thought, how unequal the 
debate was like to be, for that they ſaw Arexs and Alcribrades, whom they, in their laſt Coun- 
cil, had condemn'd to dye, with the Embaſladors ; nor | for that reaſon] durſt any one 
of them ſo much as ſpeak. Appizs ſaid, That thoſe things, of which the Laczdemonians com- 
plain'd, diſpleas'd the Senate, VIZ. Firſt, the ſlaughter of thoſe Perſons, who, being called forth 
by Philopzmen to rake their tryai, were kill d ;, and next, when they had been ſo barbareus to 
thoſe Men, neither did their cruelty abate in any kind. For the Walls of that moſt famous City 
were demoliſh'd , their ancient Laws abrogated, and the Diſcipline of Licurgus, Jo celebrated 
through all Nations, quite deſiroyed. When eppins had laid this, Lycortas (not only as he 
was Prztor [State-holder | but alſo becauſe he was of Philopemer's faftion, who had been 
the Author of all things that were done at Lacedemon) made this anſwer, '7rs much more 
difficult, Appius Claudius ! for us to ſpeak, before you, than it was lately to the Senate. For then 
we were to anſwer the Lacedzmonians, who accuſed us;, but now we are accuſed by you your 
ſelves, before whom we are to make our defence. Which unequal circumſtances of ours we undergo 
with that hope, that you'll hear us with the | impartial] mind of a Fudge, laying aſide that beat, 
wherewith you juſt now ſpake, 1 truly (ſince you, a little while agone, mentioned thoſe things, of 

a | which the Lacedemonians complain'd, not only formerly here, to Q. Cxcilius, but afterward alſo 
| ro the Senate of Rome, ſhall believe that I anſwer , not to you but to them, in your preſence. 
Now you charge us with the ſlaughter of thoſe Perſons, who , being ſummon'd by Philopzmen 
to make their defence, were killd ;, but this crime, Romans! I ſuppoſe ought not only not to have 
been objefted to us by you, but not ſo much as even before you. Why ſo ? why becauſe it was in 
their Leagne, that the Laczdemonians ſhould not meddle with the maritime Cities. Now when they 
took up Arms, and by force in the Night time ſeiz'd thoſe Cities, from which they were ordered to ab- 
ſtain, if T. Quintius, or the Roman Army had been then in Peloponnelus, as before, the ſurpriz'd 
and oppreſſed [Inhabitants of thoſe places] would bave all fled to them. But ſince you were a great 
way off, - whither ſhould they run but to us, their Allies, whom they had ſeen aſſijting Gytheum, 
aud attacking Lacedzmon with you upon the like occaſion ? *T was upon your account therefore that 
we undertoo; a juſt and a pious War. Which ſince ſome People commend, (nor can the Lacedz- 
monians themſelves blame us for it ) and the Gods too approved of, who gave us the Viftory ; how 
do theſe things, that were done by the Law of Arms, come now znto diſpute, though the oreateit 
part of them does not at all concern us. Indeed we were the Perſons that ſummon'd them to a tryal, 
who had excited the multitude to take up Arms, that by force had taken and rifled the maritime 
Towns, and made ſuch a ſlaughter of the chief Men in them ;, but that they were killed as they were 
coming to make their defence, is their charge, Areus and Alcibiades (who now, forſooth, are 
our accuſers) and not ours, For the baniſh'd Lacedzxmontans (of which number they were two, 
and then with you, as having choſen the maritime Towns for their habitation ) thinking themſelves 
ro be aimed at ; made an attack, upon them, by whoſe means they were driven into Exile (but even 
there (which the more inraged them) could not live in quiet for them) ;, and ſo Lacedzmonians kill 
Lacedzmonians, and not Achzans. Nor does it concern us to aroue whether they were juſtly or 
:njuriouſly ſlain. 

RXXVII. Bur ſure, Achzans ! it was you, that aboliſh'd the ancient Laws and Diſcipline of Lycurgyus, 
and pulPd down thew Walls, Both which objeftions bow can the ſame perſons make ; ſince the 
Walls of Lacedemon were not built by Lycurgus, but ſome few years ago , in order to diſſolve 
Lycurgus's Diſcipline ? For the Kings made them of late dayes as a guard and defence to ther- 
ſelves, noe to the City. And if Lycurgus were alive again, he would be glad to ſee them down ;, and 
would ſay, that now he ſaw the face of hu Country, even ancient Sparta, You, Lacedemonians, 
ought not to have expected Philopzmen, or tbe Achzans, but ſhould with your own hands have 
removed and thrown down all the Monuments their of Tyranny. For thoſe were your ugly ſcarr (as it 
were) of ſervitude ;, for though you had lived free without Walls for almoſt eight hundred years, 
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and ſometimes alſo had been chief of all Greece, yer you were afterward Slaves for a hundred 
years, bound up in Walls (mad: round avout your Town) like Fetters. As to the abrovation of 
the Laws, I ſuppoſe, the Tyrants aboliſh'd the ancient Lacedemonian Laws ; and that we did 
not take away their own (which they then were not poſſeſs'd of ) but gave them ours : nor did we 
do the City any ſmall kindneſs, when we made it part of our Council, and mingled them among us : 
that ſo there might be but one Body of men, and one general: Council in all Peloponneſus. Ther, 
I conceive, if we our ſelves had leved under one ſort of Laws, and had mjoin'd them another, they 
might have well complain'd, and have been angry, that they were ſo hardly dealt with, I know, 
Appius Claudius, that what [have hitherto ſaid, hath not been proper for Allies to ſay before 
their Allies, nor likg a free Nation; but rather like Slaves that are makiu9 their defence before 
thew Miſters. For if thoſe words of the Cryer were to any purpoſe, whereby you order'd the Achz- 
ans to be firſt of all [declared] free, if the League continue in force ;, if our Alliance and 
Friendſhip be equally preſeru'd [on both ſide:"] why do you (ſince 1 do not defire to know what you 
Romans aid after you had taken Capua) require to be inform'd, what we Achzans did, when 
we had conquer'd the Lacedzmonians in War ? Why ſome of them were kull'd, ſuppoſe, by us. 
What ? Did not you behead the Capuan Senators ? We ademolsſh'd their Walls. Did not you (not 
only pull down ther Walls, but alſo) take away their City and Country from them ? The League, 
you'll ſay, is equally obliging | on both ſides] [to the Romans as well as] the Achzans, te ſee 
to; but in reality the Achzans have but a precarious ſort of liberty : beſides, that the Govern- 
' ment is in the hands of the Romans. I know st, Appius; and, if I ought not to be, I amnot 
vext at it, But I acfire you, that, what difference ſoever there be between the Romans and the 
Achzans, yet ours and your Enemies may not be in the jame, or rather better circumſtances with 
you, than we, who are your Allies, For we were the cauſe of their being equal with us ; when 
we gave them our Laws, and made them part of the Achzan (ouncil, But that's too little for 
them that are conquer'd, which ſatisfies the Conquerours, They deſire more as Enemies, than they 
have as Allies, Thoſe things which we are obliged by Oath to preſerve in Monuments of Letters 
cut in ſtone for an eternal memorial of them, as ſacred and invilable, they would have us (for- 
ſwear our ſelves and) aboliſh. Romans, we honour, and (if you'll have us ſay ſo) fear you - 
but we honour and fear the immortal Gods much more, He was heard with the aſſent of the 
grearcſt part, and they all thought, he had ſpoken according to the majeſty of a Magi- 
{trace : ſo that it eaſily appear'd, that by dealing gently he could not maintain his dignity 
with the Romans, Then Appins ſaid, he would adviſe the Achzans by all means, whil#F they 
mizht voluntarily da it; to be Friends | with the Lacedzmonians] leſt they ſhould ſoon afterward 
be forced to it againſt their wills, This ſaying of his was heard with a general ſorrow, but 
made them afraid to refuſe his commands. -They only delired , that the Romans would 
alter what they pleaſed as to the Lacedzmonians z bat woula not oblige the Achzans ro make theſe 
things void which they had eſtabliſh'd with an Oath : and then the Sentence of Death againſt 
Areus and Alcibiades, which lately made, was revers'd. 
At Rome, in the beginning of that Year, when they had diſcours'd concerning the Pro- XXXV!i! 
vinces of the Conſuls and Prztors, the Conſuls had Liguria (becauſe there was no War 
any where elſe) allotted them. The Prztors, (. Decimus Flavu had the City, and P. Cor- 
zelins Cethegus the Juriſdition between Citizens and Foreigners ; C. Sempronius Bleſus Sicily ; 
O. Nevins Matho Sardinia (and was alſo to inquire concerning their poyſoning there) A. 
Terentius Varro the hither Spain ; and P. Sempronies Longus the farther. From thoſe two 
Provinces there came about that time, two Embaſladours named, L. Fuventins Thalna, and 
T. Quintilius VYarus, Who having inform'd the Senate, what a mighty War was made an. 
end of in Spain, deſired at the ſame time, that all honour might be aſcribed to the immortal 
Gods for their great ſucceſs, and that the Prators might be permitted to bring away their Armies. 
Thereupon a Supplication was order*d of two dayes continuance : and when they talk'd of 
the Armies that were under the Conſuls and the Prztors, they gave order that the whole 
matter concerning the Legions being brought home, ſhould be reported Fto the Houſe. 
Some few days after the two Legions, which Appius Claudius, and 2. Sempronius bad had, 
were allotted to ſerve under the Conſul in Liguria. Concerning the Spaniſh Armies, there 
was a preat conteſt between the new Prztors and the Friends of them that were abſent, 
viz, Calpurnius and Quintius. Both ſides had the Tribunes of the People, and the Conſuls 
Cto back them. ] The former of whom declar'd, that they would interpoſe againſt the Order 
of Senate, if they voted that the Armies ſhould be brought home ;, and the latter, that, sf ſuch 
an interceſſion were made, they would ſuffer nothing elſe ro be decreed. At laſt the favour born 
to the perſons abſent was over-power'd, and an Order of Senate made; That the Pretors 
fhould raiſe four thouſand Roman Foot, and four hundred Horſe , with five thouſand Latine Foot, 
and five hundred Horſe, which they ſhould take along with them into Spain. And that when they 
bad d-Rributed theſe men into four Legions, they ſhould dizhand all above five thouſand Foct, and 
three hundred Horſe in each Legion ; but thoſe fir(t of all, who were old Souldiers, and then ſuch 
as Calpurnius and Quintius had found to be moſt ſtout and ſerviceable in the War. | WT 
When this ſedition was allay'd, there ſtrait aroſe another upon the Death of C. Decimi- X$K817" 
#: the Pretor. Cn. Sicinius, and L. Pruppins (who had been Xdiles the Year before) and 
C: Valerins, Flamen Dialis [1. 6. Fupiter's gd Pract and 2. Fulvixs Flaccus (who, p__ 
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he had been deſign'd to be Curule Xdile, was without a white Gown, but ſtickled moſt of 
all) ſtood for the ſame place ; and Flaccu contended againſt the Flamer. But, though art firſt 
he ſeemed to be equal with him, and ſoon after to have the better of ir, part of the Tribunes 
of the People ſaid, They ought not to regard him, becauſe be Was not capable of, nor could he, 
as a ſingle perſon, bear two Offices, eſpecially C urule ones | 1, E, eminent in the ſtate] at the ſame 
time 1, whilſt ſome of them ſaid, they thought ut reaſonable he ſhould be diſcharg*d from the obligati- 
on of the Laws, that the People might have the liberty of making who they would Pretor. L. Por- 
cius the Conſul was firſt of opinion, Nor to take his name, and next, that he might do ſo by 
authority from the Senate, having ſummon'd the Senators together, he ſaid, be 1efer'd it to them 
[to conſider] that againſt all Law, and by an example which Was not tolerable to a free Gity, one, 
who was ſet down for Curule e/Edile, ſtoed for the Pretor ſhip ; but that he, unleſs they thought ary 
way elſe more convenient, deſign d to bold the Aſſembly accorumg ro T.aw, Whereupon the Se- 
nate voted, That L. Porcius the Coral ſhould treat wth Q_ Fulvivs, that he might not be an 
binder ance to the holaing of a Legal Aſſembly for chooſing of a Fretor un the roemof C.Decimius, 
$9 when the Conſul came to diſcourle with him according to the order of Senate, Flaccus 
told him, That he would do nothing unworthy of bimſelf. By which ambiguous and imperfect 
anſwer he gave them ſome reaſon to hope, That he would do as they would have him, and 
yield to the authority of the Senate. But at the Aſſembly he nevertheleſs made a greater 
buſtle than before, complaining, That the Conſul and the Senate extorted from him the kindneſs 
of the Reman People, and laid upon him the envy of a double honour, as though it were not mani. 
feſt, that, as ſoon as he were deſtgned for Pretor, he would immediately renounce his AEdileſhip. 
The Conlul ſeeing his reſolution, as a Candidate, ſtill encreaſe, and that the favour of the 
People inclined more and more toward him, diſmiſſing the Aſſembly, call'd a Senate, where 
they were generally of opinion, That, ſince the Authority of the Senate did not at all move Flac- 
Cus, they ought to treat with him before the People. Thereupon an Aſſ.mbly being call'd, when 
the Conſul had done ſpeaking, Flaccus, who continued even then of the ſame mind, gave 
the Roman People thanks, 7 hat they had been pleas'd, with ſo much zeal (whenever they had 
bad the liberty of declaring ther inclinations) to make him Prator, and [_ ſaid ] that he would nor 
ſlight the favour of his fellow Citizens to him, That reſolute ſaying of his gain'd him ſo much 
che more favour, that without all doubt be had been P:ztor, if the Conſul would have ta- 
ken his name, Thence aroſe a great Conteſt, not only among the Tribunes themſelves, 
but with the Conſul too, till he call'd a Senate, and it was decreed, That ſince Flaccus?s ob- 
ſtinacy, and the evil zeal of ſome People hinder'd their holding an Aſſembly for chooſing of a new 
Pretor according to Law, the Senate were of opinion that there were Pretors enough ; that P. Cor- 
nelius ſhould have both jurisdiftions in the City, and ſhould ſet forth Games to Apollo. 

This Aſſembly therefore being diſſolv'd by the prudence and courage of the Senate, there 
was another held with greater heat, as being not only concerning a far more weighty af- 
fair, but among a greater number of much more powerful Men. For L. Yalerius Flaccus, 
P, and L. Scipio, Cn. eManlins Vulſs, and L. Furins Purpureo (who were Patricians) with 
e 1. Porcins Cato, eM. Fulvins Nobilior, T. and 7. Sempronius (Longus and Tuditanus who 
were Plebeians) were fierce contenders for the Cenforit.ip. But e 22. Porcius far excell'd all 
the Parricians and Plebeians too of the moſt ſignal Families. For in this Perſon there was ſo 
great a force of wit and underſtanding, that, where-ever he had been born, he ſeemed to 
have been able to make his own fortune, as wanting no $kill to manage either private or 
publick buſineſs. He underſtood both City and Country Afﬀeairs. Their knowledge in the 
Law promoted ſome Men to the greateſt honours, others their Eloquence, and others their 
Military Renown. But, this Man had ſuch a verſatile head to all ſorts of things, that you 
would have ſworn, he had been born for that only, which he was about, whatever *twas. In 
War he was exceeding ſtout, and famous for a great many ſignal Battels, who alſo, when 
hs came to great Honours, was an incomparable Genera), He likewiſe, in Peace, if you 
conſulted the Law, was very skilful ; if a Cauſe were to be pleaded, very eloquent; nor 
ſuch an one, whoſe tongue was only active whilſt he lived (but who had left no Monument 
of his Eloquence behind him) no, his Eloquence does, and ſtill ſhall live, prefer'd in his ſacred 
Writings of all ſorts, There are many of his Orations both for himſelf, and alſo for and 
againſt others. For he tired out his Enemies, not only by accuſing them, bur alſo by plead- 
ing of his own Cauſe. He had too many quarrels that continually kept him in action, but 
he weathered them all. Nor can you eaſily determine, Whether the Nobility teaz'd him more, 
or he them, This is certain, he was a Man of an obſtinate Spirit, a ſharp Tongue, and took 
too much freedom in his Speeches ; but then his mind was invincible to all [unlawful] de- 
ſires, and he was a Perſon of rigid innocence, a contemner of {popular} favour, and of 
Riches. In parſimony, and undergoing of toil and danger, he ſeemed to have a Body and 
Soul too of Iron, which was not broken even by old Age it ſelf, that diſſolves all things. 
For in the eighty ſixth Year of his Age he both pleaded and wrote his own Cauſe, and in the 
ninetieth brought Sergins Galba to his tryal before the People. 

This man (as in the whole courſe of his Life, ſo then alſo)) the Nobility malign'd, 
whilſt he ſtood for that office : and all the Candidates came together (fave L. Flaccnus, who 


had been his Collegue in the Conſulate) to put him by the honour: not only that they 
themſel yes 
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themtelves might rather have it ; nor becauſe they were vext to ſee a new man a Cenſor, 
but alſo, becauſe they expected a ſevere Cenſorſhip, and ſuch as would endanger many 
mens Reputations, from a perſon, who as he had been injur'd by many people, ſo was de- 
ſirous of revenge. For even at that time he ſtood for the place, with menaces in his mouth $: 
complaining, that they were againſt him, who fear'd a free and a couraguns Cenſorſhip;, and 
Voted at the ſame time for LF alerius; [ſaying] That, having bim alone for his Collegue, 
he could chaſtize the new enormities [ of the preſent times] and recal the ancient cuſtoms and man. 
mers, The Audience being enflamed with theſe words, they (though the Nobility were 
againſt ir.) not only made e7. Porcinus Cenſor, but added Z. Yalerins Flaccns too as his 
Collegue. After the Aſſembly for Cenſors, the Conſuls and Prztcors wenc into their ſeve- 
ral Provinces ; except & Nevins, who was detain'd four months ar lealt, before he went 
into Sardinia, by Inquiiuons that he was to make concerning Poyſoning ; great part where- . 
of he perform'd without the City in ſeveral Corporations and Boroughs, becauſe it ſeemed 
more convenient for him ſo to do. If you'll believe Yalerins Antias , .he condemn'd two 
thouſand men, L. Poſtumins allo the Prxtor, who happen'd to have T arentum for his Pro- 
vince, puniſh'd great numbers of the plotting Shepherds, and proſecuted the remainder of 
| the Inqueſt concerning the Baccharals with all diligence, For he paſs'd Sentence upon ma- 
ny men (who either when ſummon'd, had not appeared, or having bilk'd their Sureties, 
were then lurking in that part of Jealy) as guilty ; though ſome he caught and ſent to the - 
Senate at Rome ; where they were all put into Priſon by P. Cornelius. ; 
ln the further Sparz things were all quiet, ſince the Lyſiranians had been vanquiſh'd in the XL11. 
laſt War. In the hither, A. Terentins took the Town of Corbio (which is in the Sueſteran | 
Territories) with Galleries and Works. After which the hither Province alſo was at reſt 
all the Winter. The old Prztors {". Calpurzius, and L. Quintius return'd to Rome z where 
they had each of them a triumph decreed by general conſent of the Senate. But C alpur- 
mus trinmph'd firſt over the Lyſitanians and Celtiberians, He brought in eighty three Crowns 
of gold, and twelve thouſand pounds of ſilver. Some few dayes after L. Ouintius Criſpinus 
Triumph'd upon account of the ſame Luſranians and Celtiberians : bringing in his triumph 
the like quantity of gold and ſilver. The Cenſfors, MM. Porcinus and L. Valeris, ſurvey'd 
the Sznate, whole expectation was mixt with fear. They turn'd ſeven out of the Senate : 
one of which was a perſon very remarkable, both for his Birth and Honours, called Z. 
©. untius Flaminius, a Conſular man. *'Tis faid, that in the memory of our Forefathers it 
was order'd, that the Cenſors ſhould make a remark upon every one, whom they put out 
of the Senate. There are extant indeed other ſharp Speeches of Caro's againſt thoſe men, 
that he either removed from the order of Senators, or from whom he took their Horſes : 
but the moſt ſevere one of all is againſt Z, Quintiusz which if he had made, as an Accu- 
ſer, before his removal, and not as Cenſor afterward, even T. @wintizs , his Brother 
(though he had then been Cenſor) could not haye kept Qu:ntiys in the Senate. Among 
other things he laid to his charge : That one Philip, a Carthaginian (who was his beloved, 
and a remarkable * Catamite) was [by him] carry'd from Rome into the Province of Gaul, * A Bug- 
in hopes of great Preſents. That that Boy, when he wantonly rally'a with him, was often wont to 8r10g 
upbraid the Conſul , that, juſt before the Sword-Prize, he was taken from Rome, ro oblige his 7 
Lover. And that as they were once making merry together , when they were now heated with 
Wine, that news was brought whilſt they were in the midſt of their jollity, that a Boian Gentleman 
was come thither as a Fugitive, he and hu Children. That he bad a mid to wait upon the Conſul, 
and have his promiſe of proteftion face to face, That being brought into the Tent he. began to 
ſpeak, to the Conſul by an Interpreter. But that, as be was atalking to him, Quintius ſaid to his 
Catamite;, Haſt thou a mind ( ſince thou cameſt away from Rome before the Gladiators fought) to 
ſee this Gaul here die? and that he had ſcarce ſeriouſly conſented tout, before the Conſul, upon the 
Catamites yielding to it, with a drawn Sword, that hung over his head, whilſt the Gaul was 4 
ſpeaking, firſt wounded him in the head, and then, as be was running away, and wplor*d the aſ- 
fiſtance of the Roman People, and all thoſe that were preſent, ran him through the ſide. . Ls 
V alerins eAntias, as one who never had read Cato's Oration, but believ'd an idle ſtory only, XLIII, 
which was ſet abroad without any certain Author ; tells us another Tale, though very like 
this, as to the Luſt and Cruelty of it, That ar Placentia he ſent for a noted Woman, that he 
w.4s in Love with, to a Feaſt, And that there as he was boa$ting of himſelf to the Whore, 
among other things, he told her,, how ſevere he had been mm his Inquiſitiens, and how many men 
he had in hold, already condemn'd to die, whom he reſoly'd to behead, Whereupon, that ſhe, 
lying at Table next below him, faid, ſhe never ſaw any body behead a man, and therefore would 
fain ſee ſuch a fight: And that upon this occaſion, he, being an indulgent Lover, com- 
manded one of thoſe miſerable Creatures to be brought m, and beheaded him [ before 
her.] Now this was a cruel and a barbarous aCtion, be it as the Cenſor, or as Yalerius 
ſayes; that, amidſt their Cups and good cheer, where people uſed to ſacrifice to the Gods in good 
V:ituls, and to utter good wiſhes (to ſatisfie the curioſity of a Whore who lay in the Conſuls be- 
fom:) an humane Vittim ſhould be ſlain, and the table beſprinkled with blood. Art 'the end of 
Cato's Speech Quintins is offer?d his choice, that if he deny'd that attion, and thoſe other things 
which were objetted again#t him, to give ſecurity 10 makes his own defence; but if he confeſſed t,, 
nos 
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rot to think any man would be ſorry for his diſgrace, who, when he was maa with Wine and Luſt, 
had made ſport with the blood of a man at a Feaſt. : 

In the Survey of the Knighthood, L. Scipio eAſiaticus had his Horſe taken from him. In 
rating of people alſo he was a grievous and a ſharp Cenſor to all forts of men, He 
order'd the under Officers to take an account in the Books of Rates of the Ornaments and 
attire of Women, together with their Sedans [or Lictters)] that were worth above fifteen 
tiouſan i Aſſes of Braſs. And farther, that all Slaves, under twenty Years of Ape, that 
had been bought ſince the laſt Survey, for ten thouſand Aſſes or more, ſhould be valued 
at ten times as much as they were worth, and that for all ſuch things the Maſters ſhould 
pay three Aſſes in the thouſand, They cut off all the publick Water that flowed into any 
private Houſe or ground ; and demoliſh'd all Buildings or Balconies belonging to private 
pzrſons, that jetted ont into publick places, within thirty dayes. After that, they bargain'd 
for the making of Works, out of the money which was delign'd for that purpoſe ; for the 
paving of [ſeveral] Ponds with ſtone, and ſcouring the common Sewers, where it was ne. 
ceſlary; as alſo for the making of ſuch Sewers in the Avenrine and in other piaces, where 
there as yet were none. Flaccus alſo by himſelf made a Mound at the Nepranian Waters, 
that the people might have a way ; and a paſſage over the Hill at Formie. Caro bought two 
Courts [called] Meninm and Titiunm in the Stone-quarries, with four Shops for the pub. 
lick ; and built a ſtately Fabrick there which was called Porcia., They alſo farm'd out the 
publick Revenues at very high rates, but got the publick work done at the loweſt that they 
poſſibly could. Which bargains ſince the Senate (tired out by the intreaties and tears of 
thoſe that farm*d or undertook ſuch Revenues or Works) thought fit to reſcin'd, and had 
order'd all things to be ſetled anew; the Cenfors, having by an Editt removed all thoſe 
perſons (from the place where ſuch ContraCts were made) that had eluded the former 
Bargains, let out and contracted for the very ſame things at a very little leſs price. This 
was a remarkable Cenſorſhip, and full of broils ; which kept 27. Porcizs (who was lookt 
upon to be ſo ſevere) in an hurry all his life time. The ſame year two Colonies were car- 
ry'd, Potentia into Picenum, and Piſaurum into the Gallick, Territories : where each man had 
{ix Acres of Land allotted him. The ſame Triumviri, Q. Fabius Labeo, and eX. and IQ. 
Fulvius (Flaccus and Nobilior) divided the Land and carry'd the Planters thither, The 
o— of that year did nothing that is worth the remembring either at home or 
abroad. 

For the next year they choſe as Conſuls, 2. Claudius Marcellus, and Q. Fabins Labeo 
who, upon the Ides of «7arch [5. e. the 14® day] on which they enter'd upon their Con- 
ſulſhip, made a Propoſal concerning theirs and the. Prztors Provinces. For Prztors were 
created, C, Yalerius, Fupiters High-Prieſt, (who bad ſtood for it the year before) L. Poſtu- 
minus eAlbinus, P. (ornelins Siſenna , L. Puppius, L. Fulins and L. Sicintus, To the Confuls 
was aſlign'd the Province of Liguria, with the ſame Armies that P. Clandius and 7, Porcins 
had had, The Spains were reſery'd to the Prztors of the former year, with their Armies, 
without caſting Lots for them. The Prztors were order'd ſo to chuſe, that one of the ju- 
riſdictions in the City might be the Province of the #/amen Dialis [i. e, 7upiters Prieſt.) He 
happen'd to have the Foreign juriſdition, and Cornelc;zs Siſenna had the City 3 Sp. Poſt n- 
mins Sicily ; L. Puppins Apulia, L. Fulins Gallia.; and Cn. Sicinius Sardinia, Off whom L. 74- 
lius was order'd to go away by times. Now the Tranſalpine Garuls having (as 1 told you 
before) got over into Jraly through a ſtrange paſs that was never before known, a Towa 
in that part of the Country that is now called Ager Aquileienſis, The Pretor therefore was 
enjoin'd, to hinder (as much as in him lay, without making a War) the carrying on of 
that [work,] If he muſt of neceſſity make uſe of his Arms to obſtruct it, he was to ſend 
the Conſuls word; for the Senate refolv'd that one of them ſhould lead the Legions againſt 
the Gals, In the end of the laſt year there was an Aſſembly held for chuſing of an Avgur - 
of Sp. Poſtuminus Albinus was Created in the room of Cz. Cornelis Lentulus, who was then 

eceas'd. 

At the beginning of this year P. Licinis Craſſus the High. Prieſt dy'd; in whoſe place 
HM. Sempronius Tuditanus was choſen, C. Servilinus Geminus was allo created High-Prieſt. 
Upon the ſcore of P. L:icinus's Funeral there was a Dole of fleſh given, and a hundred and 
twenty Gladzators fought z beſides that there were Funeral Games ſet forth for three dayes ; 
after which there was a Feaſt. And at that, there being Tables ſpread over all the Forum, 
a Tempeſt that aroſe, with violent ſhowets, forced a great many people to ſet up Tents 
there: which, when it was all clear again, were removed, Whereupon they commonly 
faid, they had done as the Soothſayers had propheſied ; that it was neceſſary for Tents ro be 
ſet up in the Marketplace, When they were dilcharg'd from this religious obligation, ano- | 
ther was laid upon them ; for that it had rained blood two dayes together in the Court of 
Fulcan : for the expiation of which prodigy, the Decemvir; appointed a Supplication. Be- 
fore the Conſuls went into their Provinces, they introduced the Foreign Embaſſadours from 
beyond Sea into the Senate, Nor were there ever before ſo many men from thoſe parts at 
Rome, For ſince the report went about all the Nations, that inhabit near Macedonia, That 
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Was worth a great many mens while to complain; each City and Nation, yea and many particu- 
lar perſons privately too. (for he was a grievous Neighbour to all people) came to Rome 
either in hopes to eaſe their miſery, or to gain the comfort at leaſt of being condoled. 
There likewiſe came an Embaſſy from King Eumenes, with his Brother Atheneus, to com- 
plain ; not only that the Gariſons were not drawn out of Thrace ; but alfo, that Auxilia- 
ties were {cnt to Priſres in Birbynia, who then waged War againit Exmenes. 

Demetrius, who was then but a very young Man, was to anſwer to all theſe things, XLVII 
though it was an hard matter for him to remember either what was objected, or what was p 
to be ſaid againit ic. For they were not only many objections, but moſt of them mere tri- 
fl:zs too ; about the contfoverſie concerning their Borders, their Men who were taken away, 
their Beaſts that were driven away, about determinations in Law that were made accord- 
ing to his plealure, who was Judge, or not at all, and of things that were adjudged either 
by force or favonr, Now the Sznate, ſeeing that Demetrius could not inform them of theſe 
things ſo clearly, nor they conceive them plainly enongh from him, and were withal con- 
cern'd at the rawneſs and the diſturbance of the young Man, they order'd him to be ask'd, 

Whether he had any thing to ſhew them under his fathers band ? To which he anſwering, that 
he had;, they thought it molt proper to take the Kings own anſwers to each particular. 
Wherefore they immediately deſired the Book, and then gave him leave toread it. Now 
the caſes upon each head were drawn up in ſhort, ſo as that he ſaid, He had done ſome things 
according to the decrees of the Embaſſadors, and that it was not his fault that he did not do the reſt 
fo, but theirs rather themſelves who accuſed bim, He likewite had therewith mixt complaints, 
conching the injuſtice of the decrees, and | ſhewed)] how unequai'ly the debate was managed before 
Cxcilius ; as alſo, that they all inſulted diſhonourabiy, and not according to any aſexe of his, 
over him. The Senate took theſe remarks of his provoked mind; but whilſt the young Prince 
was excuſing ſome things, and ſaying that he would undertake for others, That they ſhould 
be as the Senate would be pleas'd to have them, they thought fit to make him this anſwer, That 
his father had done nothing more prudently nor more to the Senates mind, than that, however thoſe 
shings were done, he was willing to gxve the Romans ſatisfattion by his ſox Demetrius. That the 
Senate could wink at, forget and endure many things that were paſt, and believ'd alſo that they ought 
ro believe D:-metrias. For they had his Soil ſtill for an hoſtage, though they had given his body 
back to his father ;, and knew, that, as far as he could be (preſerving the duty he owed to his fa- 
ther ) he was a friend to the Romans. And that for his honours ſake they would ſend Embaſſa- 
dors into Macedonia z that if any thing were done leſs than ought to have been done, it might be e- 
ven then performed without an expiation for what was omuted. Beſides which, that they would 
have Piilip know, that he ſtood as fair as ever in the good of the Romans pon the ſcore of his ſon 
Demctrius, 
Theſe things, that were done to advance his Grandeur, turn'd ſtrait into envy, and ſoon yp vii. 
after to the ruine of the yonng Man. Then the Lacedemonians were introduced. Where- 
upon there were many ſmall Controverſies ſtarted, but thoſe that held the longeſt were, 
whether thoſe Pertons, which the efcheans had condemn'd, ſhould be reſtored or no ? whe- 
ther they had kill'd thoſe Perfons whom they had kilPd unjuſtly or according to Law ? and 
farther, whether the Lacedemonians ſhould ſtay in the efchaian Council? or whether the pri- 
viledge of that one City, in Peloponneſus , ſhould be ſeparate, as it had been formerly ? 
Whereupon it was refolv'd, That the Men ſhould be reſtored, and the judgments, that had 
paſs'd, be revers'd;, that Lacedemon ſhould continue in the eAchean Council; and that this 
Decree ſhould be written and ſigned both by the Lacedzmonians and the Achzans. Q. Marcius 
was ſent Embaſſador into eHacedonia, being ordered at the ſame time to inſpect the affairs 
of their Allies in Peloponneſss. For there alſo were not only diflentions ſtill remaining from 
their former animolities, but the 2defſenians too had revolted from the Achzan Council. 
Of which War if I ſhould go about to ſet forth the cauſe and management, I ſhould ſeem un- 
mindful of my deſign, whereby I propoſed no farther to touch upon foreign matters, than 
as they are coherent with the affairs of Rome. | | 

That was a memorable event, that, when the Acheans had gotten the better in the War, XLIX. 
Philopemen their State holder was taken [[Priſoner} as he was going to prepoſſeſs himſelf 
of Corone, which the Enemy aimed at, being ſurpriz'd in a rough Vale where he, with ſome 1 
few Horſe, was. They ſay, he might have eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of the Thracians and | | 
the Creten/iaxs, but was aſhamed to leave thoſe Horſe-men (the beſt in all their Nation, | 
whom he himſelf had lately choſen out) and therefore ſtaid. So whilſt he, himſelf bring- 
ing up the Reer, made way for them to get through the narrow pals, by undergoing the 

ſhock of the Enemy, his Horſe fell down, and what with the fall ir ſelf, what with the 
weight of the Horſe that fell upon him, was almoſt killd, being now ſeventy Years of , 
Age, and grown very weak through a tedious Diſeaſe, of which he was juſt then recovered : Y 
ſo the Enemy came upon him, whilſt he was down, and took him. Ar firſt (ſince they 
knew him) for modeſty and in contemplation of his Merits, they took him up as though 2 
he had been their own General, refreſh'd him, and carryed him out of his pathleſs Vale in- = 
to the Road, though through their extraordinary ſudden joy they could hardly believe 
their own Eyes. Part therefore of them ſent Meſſengers betore-hand to Heſſene, T' - 

they 
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they had made an end of the War, for Philopem-n was taken, and coming thither, Which re- 
port at firſt ſeemed ſo incredible, that the Meſſenger was not only taken for a Lyer, bur 
even a mad man too. But ſoon after, when ſeveral came, one after another, and toid 
the ſame ſtory, at laſt they believ'd it. And before they were well aſſur'd that he was 
come neat the City, they all flock*d out to ſee the ſhow, Freemen and Siaves, Women and 
Children. Whereupon the crowd filld up the Gate, whilſt each particular perſon, unleſs 
he were convinced by his own Eyes, thought he could not be ſufficiently aſſured of ſo great 
a thing. They therefore, that brought Philopemer, could hardly get in at the Gate for the 
throng of people that came out to meet them; beſides, that a numerous multitude had 
blockt up the reſt of the way. By this means the greatelt part of fhem being debar'd from 
the ſight of him, they got into a Theatre, which ſtood by the rodes ſide, and all with one 
Voice deſired, that he might be brought thither for the people to look upon, But the Ma- 
giſtrates and Nobility, fearing, leſt their compaſſion for ſo great a man, when he was be- 
fore them, ſhould cauſe any tumult (for ſome of them probably would be moved by their 
reſpeCt to his former grandeur, compar'd with bis prefent condition, and others by their 
remembrance of his extraordinary merits) they ſet him in view at a good diſtance : but 
immediately took him away out of their ſight; ſince the Prztor, Denccrates, laid, that the 
Magiſtrates had a mind to ask him ſeme queſttons about the great occaſion of the War, Then ha- 
ving brought him into the Court, and called a Senate, they began to adviſe. 

By this time it was toward Evening, e'r they had reſolv'd {not only upon cther matters, 
but) where they might keep him ſafe the next night, For they were amazed at the great- 
neſs of his former condition and courage : ſo-that they neither durſt take him home with- 
them, nor etitruſt any lingle perſon with the cuſtody of him. _ But by and by ſome of them 
put the reſt in mind, that there was a publick, Treaſury under ground , which was wall'd about 
with ſquare ſione. Into that therefore he was (bound and) put, and a great ſtone, where- 
with it was cover'd, by the help of an Engine laid upon it, Thus they, thinking it more 
ſecure to truſt to a place, than co any man to keep him, expected till the next Morning, 
The day following the whole multitude, remembring his former merits toward their City, 
were of opinion, that they ought to ſpare him, and through him to ſeek out remedics for 
their preſent misfortunes : though the Authors of the revolt, in whole hands the Common- 
Wealth was, did all in ſecret contrive his Death ; but whether they ſhould haſten or deſcr 
it, was the queſtion. At laſt thoſe who were moſt deſirous to have him puniſh'd, prevail ; 
and there was a perſon ſent to carry him poyſon. When he took the Cup, they ſay, he 
ſpoke no other words, but only ask'd, Whether Lycortas (who was the other General of the 
Acheans) ard the Horſemen eſcaped ſafe * To which when it was anſwer'd, Yes; that he 
ſaid ; *Tis very well z and thereupon drinking oft the Cup without any fear at all, not long 
alter expired. Nor was their joy for his death of any long continuance to the Authors of 
that Cruelty, For Meſſene being overcome in the War, dcliver'd up the Criminals at the 
requeſt of the eAchears, and reſtored Philopemens bones too, who was buricd by the whole 
eAchean Council, and had ſo many humane honours by them confer*'d upon him, that they 
could hardly abſtain for [paying him] divine ones. By Writers, both Greeks and Larines, 
there is ſo much attributed to this man, that by ſome of them it is ſet down as a ſignal 
remark upon this Year ; That three famous Generals deceaſed that Year, Philopemen, Anni- 
bal, and P. Scipio: ſo equal did they make him to the greateſt Generals of the two moſt 
puiſlant Nations in the World. 

Mean while T. Quintins Flaminius came Embaſiadour to King Pruſias, whom the Romans 
ſuſpefted, not only for having entertain'd Annibal after his flight, but alſo for making 
War againſt Eumenes, Thereupon, whether becauſe it was objected againſt Pruſias by Fla- 
minus, that (among other things) rhere was a man in his Court, who was of all men living the 
greateſt Enemy to the Romans z, and had adviſed his own Country firſt, and next (when they were 
ſubdu'd) King Antiochus, to wage a War againſt the Roman people : or becauſe Pryſias him- 
ſelf, to gratifie Flaminivs who was there preſent, and the Romans, reſolv'd of himſelf to 
kill or deliver him up into his power 5 upon the firſt interview with Flaminixs, there were 
Souldiers immediately ſent to guard Azmbals Houſe. Arnnibal had always had in his mind 


+ the proſpect of ſuch an end, in that he not only ſaw the inexpiable hatred of the Romans to 


him, butalſo that he ought not to put any confidence in thoſe Kings; beſides, that he had 
particular experience of Pruſias's levity, He likewiſe was much concern'd at the arrival of 
Flaminins, as though it was like to be fatal to him. Now, that he might always have 
ſome way to eſcape, when ever he ſhould be ſet round with danger, he had made ſeven 
wayes tO go out of his Houſe: and ſome of them private too, leſt they might be ſtopped 
up by a guard. But the ſevere commands of Kings make every thing diſcoverable,that they 
have a mind to find out, For they ſurrounded the whole Houſe with guards, fo that no 
body could get out. Arnnibal therefore, when he was told, that the Kings Souldiers were in 
his Porch ; endeavour'd to make his efcape at a back Door, which was out of the way, 
and the moſt private out-let ; but finding that too block*d up by a Company of Souldiers, 
and that all the Houſe was environ*d quite round with Guards, he call'd for that Poyſon, 


which he kad long before prepared for ſach an occaſion : Lee »s free, ſaid he, the Roman 
| People 
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People from their tedious care ; ſince they think it long to expett the death of an old Man, Flaminius 
will gain no great,or memorable Viftory over a perſon diſarmd and betray d. How much the Roman 
people are alter*d in their carriage, even this day is a ſufficient aroument. Their Fathers gave 
Kung Pyrrhus (who was their Enemy, in Arms, and with an Army in ltaly) warning to tale 
care of Poyſon : but they have now ſent a Conſular Embaſſadour, to perſwade King Praiias baſely 
ro murder his Gueſt and Friend, With that baving ſent ſome Curſes upon the Head and King- 
dom of Pruſ#as, he invoked the Gods of Hoſpitality as Witneſſes of his violated Faith, 
and ſo drank up the Bowl. Thus dy'd Annibal. | 

Polybius and Rutilins ſay, that Scipio dy*d this Year: though I agree not either with them, 
or Yalerius : not with them, becauſe I find L. YValerius who was Cenſor with 24. Porcius, in 
the time of their Cenſorſhip, choſen Preſident of the Senate, though Africans had been 
ſo for two Surveys laſt paſt : who whilſt he lived, unleſs he were put out of the Senate 
(which is a remark that no body has ever made upon him) no ather Preſident would have 
been choſen in his room. And as for eAntias, 3. Nevins, Tribune of the People, confures 
him ; againſt whom there is an Oration inſcribed, P. Afracanus, This ſame Nevins in the 
Books of the Magiſtrates was Tribune of the people when P. Claudius and L, Porcins were 


Conſuls: but he enter'd upon his Tribuneſhip when Ap. Claudius, and 24. Sempronius were: 


Conſuls upon the 9g of December : from which time tis three Months to the Ides of March, 
on which P. Claudius and L. Porcius enter'd upon their Conſulate. By this account he might 
have lived in the time of Nevius's Tribuneſhip, and he have ſummon'd him to a Tryal at 
Law ; but have deceas'd before the Cenſorſhip of L. YValerins and e.2. Porcins, Now theſe 
three men, who were the moſt Renowned in their ſeveral Nations, made not their Exit 
out of this Life mare agreeably as to the time, than that ne'c an one of them came to an 
end that was ſuitable to the ſplendor of their lives. For firſt of all, they every one of 
them dy'd out of their native fojl, nor were ſo much as buried there. Annibal and Philo- 
pzmen were taken off by poyſon: of whom Annibal being baniſh'd, was betray'd by his 
Hoſt ; whilſt Phzlopemer being taken Priſoner was kept under Confinement till he dy'd : 
and Scep:o, though he were not baniſh'd, yet, having a day ſet him, on which he did not 
appear upon the Summons, but was indicted though abſent, condemn'd not, only himſelf, 
but bis Funeral too to voluntary baniſhment. 

Whilft theſe things were done in Peloronueſus (from whence I Gigreſs'd) the return of De- 
metrius and the Embaſſadours into Macedonia, had varioully affected the minds of ſeveral 
people. The commonalty of the Macedonians, who were afirighted at the War which 
they were like to have with the Romans, lookt upon Demetrins, 2s a Peace-maker, with 
great favour : and at the ſame time were very confident that they ſhould make him King 
after the Dzath of his Father. For though he were younger than Perſeus, yet he was born of a 
Legitimate Wife, and Perſeus of an Harlot : who, as he was born of a common Proſtitute, had no 
mark or proof of his having a certain Father;but that Demetrius was extremely like to Philip : beſides, 
that the Romans would place Demetrius #n his Fathers Throne : but did not value Perſeus in the 
leaſt. This they generally ſaid : wherefore Perſexs was mightily concern'd , leſt his Age 
alone ſhould not be prevalent enough for him, ſince in all other circumſtances his Brother 
was ſuperiour to him : beſides, that Philip himſelf alſo, believing, that it wonld not be in 
his diſpoſal which he ſhould leave his Heir, thought his younger Son to be more troubleſome 
to him, than he deſired. He was ſometimes offended at the Macedonians flocking to him, 
and vex'd, that there ſhould be another Palace whilſt he was alive. For as the young man 
was return'd (no queſtion of it) more haughty [than before? relying upon the judgments 
of the Senate toward him, having thoſe things granted to him, that were deny'd to his Fa- 
ther : ſo every mention of the Romans gained him as much Envy with his Brother and Father 
both, as it did honour among the other e Macedonians : efpecially when there came other 
Embaſſadours from Rome, and he was forced to depart, and draw all his Garifons out of 
Thrace, as alſo to do other things, either by Decree of the former Embaſſadours, or ac- 


cording to ſome new conſtitution of the Senate: but all with great regret and ſorrow. 


An4 that ſo much the more, becauſe he ſaw his Son more frequently with them than with 
him : yet he ſhew'd himſelf obedient toward the Romans, leſt he ſhould give any preſent 
occaſion for their making of a War: and to turn their minds from the ſuſpicion of any 
ſuch deſigns, led his Army into the middle of Thrace where the Odryſians, Dantheletes, and 
Beſtians inhabit. There he took Philippopolis, a City, that was deſerted by its Inhabitants, 
who run away from it, they and their whole Families, into the tops of the adjacent Hills : 
and took the Champaign Barbarians, when he had pillaged their Country, by ſurrender. 
Then, having left a Gariſon in Philippopolss, which not long after was expell'd by the Oary- 
ſians, he began to build a Town in Deurropus. ns | 

That is a Region of Peoria near the River Erigonus, which running through P4024 ont 
of 1llyricam, is diſcharg'd into the River Axis, Not far from Srobs, an ancient City, he 
commanded the new Citye[which he built there] to be called Perſezs, in honour to his eld- 


eſt Son. Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in e /acedonia, the Conſuls going into their 


Provinces, Aarccilus fent a Meſſenger before-hand to L. Porcins the Pro-Conſul,, that he 
ſhould bring his Army up to the new Town, which the Gauls had built, But when the Coniul 
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came the Gazls ſurrender'd themſelves; being in number twelve thouſand armed men, A 
great many of them had Arms, that they took up in haſt out of the Fields , which to 
their ſorrow were all taken from them 3 beſides other things, that they had plunder'd tle 
Country people of, and brought along with them. Of which things they fent Embaila- 
dours to Rome to make complaint : who being introduced into the Senate by L. Yalerins the 
Prztor, declared ; That they, ſeeing their multitudes 3n Gaul were too abundant, being forced 
for want of Land [to cultivate] and other neceſſities, went over the Alps to ſeck a ſeat. Aud 
where they ſaw a place uninhabited, and ſolitary, there without injury to any man they ſate them. 
ſelves down. That they had begun likewiſe to build a Town : which ſhew'd, that they Came ut 
ro moleſt any Country or City whatſomever. That M, Claudius ſent a Meſſage to them, that, 1ii- 
leſs they would ſurrender themſelves, he would make War upon them, Whereupon, that they, pre- 
ferring a certain, though not an honourable Peace , before the nncertain caſualties of War, put 
then.ſeives fir into the proteltion of the Romans before they were abſolutely ſubje!t ro them. That 
after ſome few dayes they were order'd to depart both from their Country and City z and that they 
deſign'd to go quietly into what part of the World they could. But that then, firſt, thiir Arms, 
and, at laſt, all they had was taken away from them, Wherefore they deſired of the Scnate and 
people of Rome, that they would 1108 be more ſevere upon them, who had mnnocently ſurrender d 
themſelves, than they were to Enenues. To this Speech the Senate order this Anſwer to be 1c- 
turn'd, That neither they did well, in coming over into Italy, and endeavouring to build a Town 
in a Foreign Territory, without the leave of any Roman Magiſtrate, that was Governour of that 
Province : nor was the Senate willing, that, ſince they had ſurrenderd themſelves, they ſhowld be 
plunder'd. Wherefore they would ſend Embaſſadonrs along with them ro the Conſuls : who, if they 
return'd from whence they came, ſhould cauſe all things to be reſtored ro them : and who ſhould 00 
forthwith beyond the Alps, to warn the Gallick People, that they ſhould keep their mobile at home, 
That the Alps which was a boundary almoſt inſuperable, was mm the midſt ketween them: nor would 
:t be better with them, than it had been for thoſe who firſt had made them paſſable. The Embe\- 
ſadours, that were ſent, were L. Furins Purpureo, Q. Minucius, and P. Marlins eAcidinus, 
[Upon whoſe arrival] the Gazl:, having all things reſtored to them, that they were jultly 
poſſeſs*'d of, march'd out of Jcaly. 

The Tranſalpine people gave the Reman Embaſſadours a very kind Anſwer. But the Se- 
niors of them rebuked the Roman People for their exceſſive lenity;, in that they ſuffer'd thoſe 
men to paſs unpuniſhed, who, without the conſent of their own Nation, had gone and taken poſſcſ- 
ſion of a Territory belonging to the Roman Empire, and endeavonr'd to build a Town in a foreig;: 
foil. That they ought to have ſet a good heavy mult upon them for their temerity. But ſince they 
had even reſtored them their goods alſo, they feared, leſt by ſuch their indelgence, more of the 
fame Nation would be excited to make the ſame attempt. They entertain'd and preſented the 
Embaſſadours with many preſents. 4. Claudins the Conſul, having driven the Gauls out 
of the Province, began to prepare for the //tria» War : having ſent a Letter to the Senate 
Lto deſire leave] that he might carry his Legions over into Iſtria, That the Senate granted : 
but this they debated; whether they ſhould carry a Colony ro Aquileia: nor was it agreed 
upon; whether it ſhould be a Coleny of Latines , or of Roman Citizens. At lalt the Senate 
thought it beſt to ſend a Latine Colony ; and the Trimvirz created for the performing of 
that duty, were P. Scipio Naſica, C. Flamimius, and L, Manlins Acidznus, The ſame year 
eHutina and Parma, Colonies of Roman Citizens , were planted : in which two thou- 
ſand men, through that Country , which was lately in the hands of the Boians , but 
formerly of the Txſcans, received, each one, at Parma, eight Acres, and at Modena five. 
The Triumviri, that carry'd them thither, were 4. eAmilius Lepidus, T. eAbutius C a- 
rus, end L, Quintius Criſpinus, The Colony of Saturnia alſo, conſiſting of Roman Citi- 
Zens , was carry'd into the (aletran Territories, by the Triumviri, Q. Fabius Labeo, 
C. Afranius Stellio, and Tub. Sempronius Gracchus : and each man had ten Acres of Land 

iven him. | 
: The fame Year eA. Terentius, the Proprztor, not far from the River Terus, in the Au- 
ſetan Dominions, not only fought ſeveral proſperous Battels with the Celrsberians, but alſo 
took fome Towns which they had fortified in that Country. The farther was that Year at 
peace, not only for that P. Sempronzus the Proprzcor was long ſick, but likewiſe that tte 
Luſitanians, ſince no body provoked them, were all quiet. Nor was there any memorable 
action done in Ligxria from the time that Q. Fabius was Conſul there. 4. Marcellus being 
recalPd out of /f7r:ia, diſmiſſing his Army, return'd to Rowe to hold the Aſſembly ; in which 
he created for Conſuls Cn, Bebins T amphilas, and L. eAfimilius Paullus, who had been Curulc 
EXdile with e.74. e/Emilins Lepidus, and Conſul five Years before, when that ſame Lepid-s 
was made Conſul after two repulſcs. Then they choſe Pretors, Q. Fulvins Flaccus, 7M. [2 
lerinus Levinus, P, Manlins (the ſecond time) 74. Opulnins Gallus, DL, (acilius Denter, an 
C. Terentins Iſtra, At the end of that Year there was a ſupplication appointed upon the 
ſcore of certain Prodigies; for that they were ſatisfied, that it rained Blood two Days to- 
gether in the Court of Concord ; and that it was reported, That not far off of Sicily there 
aroſe out of the Sea an Ifland that had never before appeared. V alerins Antins ſays, that Anm- 


bal dyed this Year, in which Embaſſadors were fent about that matter to Pryſias, _ 
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Dec. IV. of Tirus Livius: 


(beſides Quintins Flammins, whoſe Fame was great in that affair) L. Scipio Aſiaticus, and 
P. Scipio Naſica. 
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4. When Philip had given order that all the Noble-mens Children, whom be bad in cuſtody, ſhould be brought together | 
and put to Death, Theoxena, upon the account of ber own and her Siſters Children, who were very young, fearing 
'\ toe Kings Luſt, brought forth ſeveral Swords, with a Cup full of Poyſon, and perſwaded them, that they would avoid | 
| the imminent diſgrace | that was like to come upon them) by Death ; and baving prevailed upon them, kill'd her 
ſelf alſo. 5, 6, &Cc+ The conteſts between Philip of Macedon's two Sorts, Demetrius and Perſeus, are related. 
8. And how Demetrius, who through the malice of bis Brother, was fir(t of all falſely accuſed of Parricide (among 
other tbings) and aſpzring to the Kingdom. 24. Was at (aſt, as being a friend to the Romans, deſtroyed by Poyſon, 
and bow the Kzngdom of Macedonia, when Philip was dead, came to Perſeus. 16, 25, &Cc. The great ſucceſs that 
ſeveral Generals met with in Liguria and Spain agazn(t the Celtiberians. 29. The Books of Numa Pompilius, both | | 
in Greeh and Latine, were found lock'd up in a ſtone Cheſt in a field belonging to L. Petillius the Notary under Ja- 
niculum, by Mex that were a ploughing there. In which, when the Pretor, to whom they were carryed, had read ſe- | 
veral things tending to the diſſolution of Religion, he ſwore to the Senate, that it was againſt the inter|t of the Com- | 
monwealth, that they ſhould be either read or bept. And therefore by an order of Senate they were burnt #n the 4ſ- | 
ſembly Court. 34+ The Colony of Aquileia was planted. 54, &c. Philip being fore troubled in mind, that he had | 
made away with bis Sou Demetrius, by the inſtigation of his other Son who falſely accuſed bim, fludied how to be, 
reveuged on Perſeus, ad had a mind rather to leave Antigonus his Succeſſor in the Kzngdom. But whilſt be was 
thinking of this affair he was ſnatch'd away by Death, aud Perſeus came to be King. 


the Conluls there was nc'r an one to be aflign'd except Liguria. 44. Ogulnins Gallus ; 
happened to have the City Juriſdiction, and A, Yalerius, that among Foreigners, Of ; 
the two Spains, the hither fell to Q. Frulvins Flaceus, and the farther to P. Manns ;, to L.. ; 
Cecilius Denter, Sicily ; and to C. Terentins Iſtra, Sardinia, Then the Conſuls were com- ; 
manded to make their Levies. Now © Fabius had written word from Liguria, That the 
Apuans were :nclining to a Rebellion; and that there was ſome danger, leſt they ſhould make an ; 
in-road into the Territories of Pilz, And from the Spains they were likewiſe informed, 7 hat 
the hithermoſt was in Arms, and a War waged with the Celtiberians ; but that in the farther, | 
by reaſon that the Pretor had beer jo long ſick, all their military Diſcipline was difſolv'd through | 
eaſe and luxury, Upon theſe grounds they thought fit to have new Armies raifed, four Le- 
gions for Ligursa, each one conli:iting of five Thouſand two Hundred Foot and three Hnodred | 
Horſe;to which there were added of cheLatins fifteen ThouſandFoot and eightHundred Horſe; 
and that theſe ſhould be the rwo Conſular Armies. They were farther ordered to raiſe fc- 
ven Thouſand Foot (of the Allics and Latines) and ſix Hundred Horſe, ro fend to 34, Mar- 
cellus in Gaul, whoſe Commiſſion, though he were out of his Conſulſhip, was continued. ; 
They likewiſe gave order for the railing of four Thouſand Roman Foot and two Hundred 
Horſe, with ſeven Thouſand Foot and three Hundred Horſe (of the Allies) to go into both 
the Spains. And Q Fabins Labeo too was continued in Commiſſion for another Year, with 
the Army that he had in LZ:garia. | EO. 
That Year it was a very ltormy Spring ; for the Day before the Pa/:ha [a Feaſt in honour IT, 
of Pals, the Goddeſs of Shepherds] about noon a mighty Tempeſt ariling with a Wind, 
did great damage to many places both ſacred and prophane. It threw down the brazenStarues 
in the Capitol, carried a door from the Temple of Luna, that is in the Aventine, and fix'd | | 
it ina Monument upon the back Walls of the Temple of Ceres. It likewiſe overturned feve- j 
ral other Statues in the Gircus Maximus, with the Pedeſtals on which they ſtood, and mile-. 
rably diſſipated the roots of certain Temples which it forc'd off, Wherefore the Tempeſt 
was turn'd into a Prodigy, and the Soothlayers ordered a Sacrifice to be made upon account | 
thereof. The like was alſo at the ſame time done, for that they heard there was a Mule 
with three feet born at Reate; and from Formie, that the Temple of Apollo at Cajetz was 
burnt with Lightning. For theſe Prodigies, there was a Sacrifice made of twenty bigger, 
ſort of Victims, and Supplication for one Day. At the ſame time they were inform'd by 
a Letter from A. Terentins the Propretor, that P. Semproxixs was dead in the farther Pro- 
vince after he had beea above a Year ſick. Wherefore the Prztors were commianded to | 
gothe ſooner into Spain. Then the Foreign Embaſladors were introduced into the Senate. | 
Firit thoſe of King Exumenes and King Pharnaces and of the Rhodians, who complained of the. | 
laughter made in Sinope, There came — m—_ the ſane time Emballadors om 
p z The” 


|| N the hcginning of tie next Year the Conſuls and P:retors choſe their Provinces. To _ |, 
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the eAcheans and Lacedemonians : to whom there were Anſwers given, when earcizs had 
been firlt heard, who was ſent to view the affairs of Greece and Macedonia, To the Kings 
of Ajia and the Rhodians they made this Anſwer 3 That the Senate would ſend Embaſſadour to 
ſee how thoſe things ſtood. : 

Marcius had encreaſed their concern about Philip: For he faid , that Philip had doze 
what the Senate order'd him, at ſuch a rate, that it eaſily appear'd, he would no longer do ſo, than 
he of neceſſity was obliged toit : nor was it hard to gueſs, that he deſign'd to renew the War, ſince 
all things, that he at that time etther ſaid or did, cenard that way. And he indeed now firſt 
brought over almoſt all the Horſemen out of the maritime Towns, with their Families into 
Emathia (as it is now called) formerly called Peoria delivering their Cities to be inhabji- 
ted by the Thracians and other Barbarians z becauſe he ſuppoled that theſe would be a more 
faithful ſort of men in the Roman War. That made a great diiturbance in all Macedonia, 
and very few people when, with their Wives and Children, they leſt their Houſe and home 
could contain their grief in ſilence 3 but you might have heard them Curſe the King, as they 
went in Droves along, their hatred ſo far overcame their fear. By this means his tyranni- 
cal mind grew ſuſpicious of all perſons, places and times : till at laſt he began to declare 
openly, That there was no ſafety now left for him; before he had laid hold of and ſecured the (hil- 
aren of thoſe men, that he had put to death, and taken them off one after another. ; 

That Cruelty, which was hateful in it ſelf, was render'd yec more horrid by the de- 
ſtruction of one Family. He had kill'd FZerodicns, Prince of the Thefſalians, many years 
before 3 and his Sons-in-Law ſometime after. So that his Daughters were left Widows, 
with each of them a Son ; their names being Theoxena and Archo, Of whom Theoxena, 
though ſhe had many Suiters, was ſtill againſt Marrying: but Archo was Married to one 
Ports, who was far the greateſt man in all the e/Ezear Nation: to whom when ſhe had born 
ſeveral Children, ſhe Icft them all very ſmall and dy'd. Theoxena, that her Siſters Chil- 
dren might be educated under her care, married Poris : and, as though ſhe her ſelf had 
bore them all, took the ſame care of her Siſters Children, as of her own. When there- 
fore ſhe heard of the Kings Edict for apprehending the Children of thoſe perſons that had 
been kill'd : ſuppoſing that they would. be expoſed to the Luſt, not only of the King, but 
their Keepers too, ſhe bent her mind upon a cruel deſign, and dar'd to fay, That ſhe would 
kill them every one with her own hand before they ſhould come into the Kings Clutches. But Ports 
abominating the very mention of ſo barbarous an action, ſaid, he world carry them to Athens 
to people that would take great care of them, and would go along with them himſelf, Accord- 
ingly they went from Theſſalonica to </Enea at a ſet time of Sacrifice, which was made 
each year with great Ceremony in honour of their Founder eEneas, Where having ſpent 
that day in ſolemn Feaſting, they got a board a Ship which Porzs had Jaid ready, about the 
thicd Watch, when all people were a ſleep, as though they were going back to Theſſalo- 
nica;, though they intended to croſs over into Exbea, But the Wind being againſt them it 
was day before they could get off far from the Land: and therefore the Kings men, who 
guarded that Harbour, ſent an arm'd Veſſel to fetch their Ship into [the Harbour] with 
an heavy Injunftion , that they ſhould not return without her, When they came near her, 
Poris was very intent upon encouraging the Rowers and Sailersz and ſometimes lifting his 
hands to Heaven deſired the Gods to aſſiſt him, In the mean time the reſolute Woman, be. 
ing return'd to her former project, which ſhe had premeditated a great while before, pre. 
pared the Poyſon and brought out a Sword ; after which having placed the Cup, and ſe. 
veral drawn Swords before their Eyes; Death, ſaid ſhe, zs the only revenge. And theſe are 
the wayes to Death : wherefore as each of you are moſt inclined, by that means make your eſcape 
from the Kings Tyranny. Come on my Lads, firſt, you that are the Elder, take the Swords in 
your hands : or drink, up this Cup, if you are more inclined to die a ſlow Death. The Enemies 
were at hand, and the Author of their ceath at the ſame time urged them forward. So 
they being taken off by different means fell headlong over-board and half dead : till ſhe 
her ſelf at laſt, embracing her Husband, who was her Cempanion in Death, threw her 
ſelf _ into the Sea; and the Kings men boarded the Ship after the Owners were all 
out of it. 

The cruelty of this ation added new flame, as it were, to the Kings Envy ; z#nſomuch 
that the people in general curſed both him and his Children : which execrations being in a ſhort 
time heard by all the Gods, cauſed him to be barbarous even to his own blood, For Perſeus 
ſeeing that his Brother Demetrius grew every day into greater favour and eſteem with the 
Macedonian Commonalty, and gain'd more love ſtil] of the Romans, ſuppoſed himſelf to 
have no hopes of the Kingdom, but. what depended upon wickedneſs, and therefore ſet 
all his thoughts vpon that only. But becauſe he ſaw that he was not able of himſelf to 
compaſs even ſo much as that which in his effeminate mind he had deſign'd, he made it his 
buſineſs to try, by croſs queſtions, how every one of his Fathers Friends ſtood aftefted ['to 
ir,} Some whereof at firſt pretended to ſcorn any ſuch thing, becaute they had moſt hopes 
of Demerrius, But ſoon after, ſeeing that Prilips hatred to the Romans encreaſed (which 
Perſeus indulged, but Demetrius did all he could to oppoſe) they foreſeeing what would 


be the end of an Youth who was ſo unwary to fruſtrate his Brothers baſe deiign, ſuppoſed 
it 
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Ic the belt way to promote what he was Carrying on, and to cheriſh the hopes of the ſtron- 
ger; which made them join themſelves to Perſeus. As to other things they left them to be 
done each in its due time: but at the preſent they agreed, to enflame the King by all means 
againſt che Romans, and to put him upon the thoughts of a War, to which he was already 
1aclined. And at the ſame time, to make Demetrius every day more ſuſpected, they deſign- 
edly forced Diſcourſes in contempt of the Romans. In which when ſome of them exploded 
their manners and cuſtoms, others their atchievements, and others the form of their very 
City, which was not yet adorn'd either with private or publick works, and others all their 
great met) 1 particular z the young man being unwary and out of love to the Roman name, 
as well as in oppoſition to his Brother, by defending all theſe things, made himſelf ſuſpected 
by his Father, and more obnoxious to accuſations, Wherefore his Father kept him alto- 
gether ignorant of what his deſigns were upon the Romans ;z having ſet his affeftions wholly 
upon Perſeus, with whom he contulted about that affair both day and night. By this time 
thoſe perſons were come back again, that he had ſent into the BaFernian Dominions for 


aid, and brought thence certain noble young men, ſome of which were of the Royal Fa- . 


mily : and one of them promiſed Phzl;ps Son his Siſter in Marriage; by which Alliance of 
their Families the King was much enlivened. Then Perſexs [ſaid], What good do theſe things 
do us ? There 1 not near ſo much ſecurity in foreign aids, as there 1s danger from treachery at home. 
I will not ſay we have a Traitor, but I'm ſure we have a Spy in our very boſome, whoſe body indeed 
{ fince be was. an hoſt age at Rome) the Romans have reſtored to us, but keep his Sonl themſelves. 
The Eyes of almoſt all the Macedonians are fixed upon him ; and they ſay, they'll have no other 
King, bat whom the Romans have given them, The old Mans mind, which was in it ſelf 
much diſturb'd, was yet by theſe words put into a greater Commotion, and he received 
thoſe accuſations more with his heart than his Countenance, 

It happened, that the time of ſurveying and purifying the Army was then come, the 
manner of which ſolemnity is thus, The head of a Bitch cut off in the middle, and the fore 
parc with the Entrails is laid on the right hand, and the hind part on the left hand of the 
way. Between this divided Victim the Army marches through. Before the front of them 
are carried the remarkable Arms of all the Macedonian Kings even ſince the original [of 
that Monarchy] and then the King himſelf foilows after with his Children. Next comes 
the Kings Regiment and his Guard du Corps ; and after all the common multitude of 2a- 
cedonians bring up the Reer, By the Kings ſide, on each hand, march'd his two Sons, Per- 
ſeus who was now thirty Years of Age, and Demetrius twenty five; the former in the 
ſtrength of his Age, and the Iatter in the flower, and the ripe Off ſpring [both] of a fortunate 
Father, had his mind been ſound. Now it was the cuſtome, when the Rites of this luſtration 
were over, for the Army to draw off, and dividing into two parties to engage each other as 
though they had been in earneſt. The Kings Sons were to be the Generals in this pretend- 
ed Fight. But indeed it was not only the reſemblance of a Battel, for they fell on as though 
they were to contend for the Kingdom ; and there were many Wounds made with ſtakes 
[which they had in their hands] nor was there any thing wanting, fave Swords, to make 
it look like a real conflict. That party, which Demetrius commanded, had far the better 
of it ; at which, though Perſeus was much concern'd, yet his prudent Friends were glad 
of it, and faid, that very thing would afford good matter of accuſation againſt the young 
Man. 

There was that Day a Feaſt made by both of them for their Companions, that were on 
each ſide; and though Perſeus, invited by Demetrius to Supper, had denyed to come, yet 
upon ſuch a Feſtival Day,kind entertainment, and youthful merriment, made them both ve- 
ry mellow. There they recounted the paſſages of their imaginary Battel, with drollery 
upon their Adverfaries, inſomuch that they did not ſpare the very Captains themſelves. 
To take an account of theſe words, there was a Spy ſent from Perſeus's entertainment, who 
being ſomewhat too negligent in his behaviour, was met by certain young Men that went 
by chance out of the entertaining Room, and-beaten. Demetrius not knowing what was 
done, What then (ſaid he) do we go to be merry with my Brother ? to mitigate by our innocent 
mirth his paſſion, if any yet remain in him ſince the fight. With that they all cryed out, they 
would go, excepting thoſe, who fear'd a preſent revenge for their having beaten the Spy. 
But ſince Demetrius forced them alſo along, they hid Swords under their Coats, whereby 
to defend themſelves, if any force ſhould be offered to them. But there can be nothing 
kept ſecret in an inteſtine quarrel. Both Houſes were full of Spies and Traytors. So there 
ran an Ilaformer to Perſeus before-hand, to tell him, that there were four young Men com- 
ing along with Demetrius arm'd with Swords. Now though the reaſon of that was manifeſt 
(for he knew that one of his gucſts was beaten by them) yet to make the thing appear the 
worſe he ordered his Gate to be lock*d ; and from the upper part of his Houſe, out at the 
windows that look*d into th+ ſtreet, he forbad the company to come near his Door, as 
thongh they had come to murder him. Demetrius therefore, after he had roared ar him a 
little (as being ſomewhat in Drink) return'd4o his own Feaſt, and was ſtill ignorant of the 
whole matter. F 
' The next day Perſers, as ſoon as he could come to his Father, going into the Palace =_ 
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a diſturbed Countenance, ſtood filenc at a diſtance before him, Whercupon when his Fa- 
ther ask*d him z Whether all things were well or no ?* What was the occaſion of bis melancholy ? 
he reply'd; Know, Father, that all my life is now clear gains to me. For 1 am now attempted, 
by my Brother, not with ſecret Ambuſcades : but he comes in the mght with arm'd men to my Houſe 
to kill me : where I was fainto ſhut my Door, and defend wy ſelf from bis fury by the guard of my 
IVal's, By this means having infuted a dread inco his Father, mixt with admiration, be 
added; And if you'll have but the patience to hear me, 1'll make you underſtand the whole ſtory 
very plainly, To which Philip made Anſwer, that he would hear it, and commanded Deme- 
trius forthwith to be called, with two of bis oldeſt Friends, who were not privy to any ani- 
moſity between the Brothers, and had been ſeldom of late at Court, namely Lyſmmachus and 
Onomaſtus, to adviſe with. Whilſt his Friends were a coming, he walked atone, Chis Son 
ſtanding at a diſtance) and revolved many thoughts within himſelf. When news was 
brought that they were come, he went into a private room with his two Friends, and as 
many of his Guard 4 (orps, giving his Sons leave to bring three men unaim'd in along 
with them. Where when he was fate down; 7, ſaid he, fit here, one of the moſt miſerable 


Fathers sn the World, being my ſelf to att the Fudge between my two Sons (the one an accuſer [of 


his Brother] for Parricidy, and the other the perjon accuſed) and like to find in my own Children the 
ſtain either of a feigned or a real crime, Truly [ long ago was afraid of this approaching ſtorm, 
when I ſaw your faces, which did not look, like thoſe of Brothers, and heard ſome words | that you 
had ſpoken of one another. ] But yet ſometimes I was in hopes, that your paſſions might abate, and 
your ſuſpicions be clear'd wp. [I knew? that even Enemies had laid aſide their eArms, and mad: 
4 League ;, as alſo, that the private pique of many men haa been made an end of : [ and therefore 1 
hoped) that you would one day remember the fraternal relation that is between you ;, with that 
childsſh tnnocence and converſation that was formerly betweeu you, and my Precepts too, which [ 
am afraid I gave in vain to deaf Ears. How often have I, m your hearmg, detejting the Exan- 
ples of Brotherly diſcords, told you the borrid events thereof ? whereby they had wtterly ruincd 
thewſelves, their Children, Families and whole K ingdoms ? I have alſo ſet you better Examples oi 
the other ſide : VIZ. that the ſociable agreement between the two Kings of the Lacedzmonians, was 
the ſupport both of them and their Country for many Ages, That the ſame City, when the cuſtom 
came up for every one to make himfelf King that could, was deſtroy'd. And at thu day, how have 
theſe two Brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from jo ſmall a beginning, that they were almoſt ſha- 
med to call themſelves Kings, made themſelves equal to me, Antiochus, or any other King of this 
Age, by nothing more thau Brotherly unanimity. Nay I did ner omit even Roman Examples, which 
I bad either ſeen or heard of : of T. and L.Quintius ; who waged War againſt me : of P. and 
L. Scipio ; who conquer'd Antiochus : of thew Father and Uncle, whoſe perpetual concord all 
their life time was continu'd even in their deaths : but neither could the wickedneſs of the one, and 
the iſſue, which looked like wickedneſs, deter you from il[-natur'd diſcord : nor the good inclinations 
and good fortune of the other, perſwade you to Friendſhip and Sobriety. Even now whilſt I am 
living here before you, you both, by your wicked hopes and deſires, already enter upon my eftate : 
and wiſh that I may only live ſo leng, till by ſurviving the one of you , | may make the other an 
undoubted King at my death. Tou cannot endure either a Brother or a Father. You have no love 
or reverence for any thing : but an inſatiable appetite to be a King ſwallows up all other deſires. 
(ome 0n;, profane your Fathers Ears, and try who ſhall lay moſt accuſations upon the other, as you 
are like ſoon after to decide it with your Swords in your hands. Say openly, what either of truth 
you can, or what you can deviſe : my Ears are unlockt, which hereafter, when I have diſtinguiſld 
one of your crimes from the other, will be ſhut up. When he bad ſaid thus in a great hear, all 
the Company cry'd, and there was a ſad ſilence for a great while. 

Then Perſeus ſpoke : © Yes no doubt of it; we ſhould have open'd the Door in the 
*© night, let in the arm'd Rioters, and ſubmitted our Throats to the Sword, lince *nothing 
<« js believ*d but an action that's already committed ;z and that I am ſcandaliz'd as much, 
« though there be wait laid for me, as though I were a Robber or an Aſſaſſinate. They 
<« do not to no end declare, that you have but one Son, and that's Demerrius; and call me 
« a Subject born of an Harlot. For if I had the eſteem, and the love of a Son with you, 
« you would not be ſevere upon me, who complain of ill deſigns that I have difcover'd, but 
<« upon thoſe, that had contrived them ; nor would my life be of fo little value to you, as 
<« that you ſhould not be moved either with my paſt danger, or by my future ; ſuppoſing 
© that the intended Aſſaſinates go unpuniſh'd. Wherefore if it ought to die in ſilence, let 
<« us hold our Tongues, only deliring of the Gods, that the wicked deſign which began at 
« me may end in me alſo, and that you may not be hit through my ſide. Now if as men 


. « who are circumvented when alone, by the direction of meer nature are tavght to implore 


<« the aſſiſtance of men that they never ſaw before, ſo it be lawful for me alſo, ſeeing a 
« Sword drawn againſt me, to cry outz I beg of you for your own fake, and as you are 
« my Father (which name whether of us has moſt regard for, ycu long befoic now were 
<« ſenſible.) that you would hear me fo, as though raiſed up by my Cryes and i,amentations 
« in the night time you had come into my aſliſtance, and caught Demerrins with his arm'd 
« Companions then in my Porch. What 1 would then have roared out, when upon that 


<« preſent occaſion | was in a conſternation, the ſame thing I complain of now, the next day. 
| «© Brother! 


Dec. IV. of Tirus Livius. my 


* Brotizer ! we have not lived a great, while like men that uſed to Feaſt together : you 
« havea mind to be King: but my Age obſtrudts that hope of yours, as does the Law of 
&« Nations alſo, the ancient utage of the Macedonians, and the judgment of my Father too. 
* You catnot attain To it but through my blood, You endeavour and attempt all you can, 
« *tis true; bur as yet either my care or fortune has hinder'd your Parricidy. Yeſterday, 
* at the luſtration, the exerciſe, and imaginary Battle, you made it almoſt a mortal con- 
© flict; nor did any thing keep me from Death, fave that I ſuffer*d my ſelf and my men to 
* be overcome, After that, trom an Hoſtile Engagement, as if it bad been but a Brotherly 
« ſort of ſport, you would have drawn me in to Sup with you. Do you believe, Father ! 
&« that | ſhould have ſupp'd among unarm'd perſons, when there came arm'd men to Feaſt 
« with me ? Do you believe I was in no danger in the night time, whom they almoſt kill'd 
« in the day, even whilſt you looked on? Why cameſt thou at this time a night; what 
«like an Enemy to one that was angry, or with Companions all girded with Swords? 1 
« durſt not truſt my ſelf with you as a Gueſt, ſhall I entertain you when you come with 
« arm'd men to Feaſt with me ? If the Gate had been open, you muſt have been preparing 
« for my Funeral, Father: at this time, that you hear me complaining to you. I do not 
&« ſay any thing maliciouſly, as an Accuſer, nor from arguments make doubtful deductions. 
« For what? Does he deny that he came to my Gate with a multitude ? or that there 
« were arm'd men with him? Pray ſend for thoſe that I ſhall name. They indeed may 
« dare to do all things, that durſt do This z but yet they will not dare to deny it. If I, 
« having laid hold of them within my threſhold with their Swords in their hands, ſhould 
« have brought them to you, you would have thought it true ; and tþerefore take them for 
« as good as caught, when they confeſs it. 

« Now Curſe Ambition for the Kingdom, and heighten Brotherly rage : but let not XK, 
« your Execrations, Father / be blind; but difcera and diſtinguiſh between an Aſſaſſinate, 
<« and he that was deligned upon, *** That he is guilty. He that would have kill'd his 
<« Brother, let him lie under the diſpleaſuse of his Fathers Gods ; and let him that was like 
<« to fall by his Brothers wickedneſs, find a refuge in the Mercy and Juſtice of his Father. - 
<« For whither elſe ſhall | ly, whom neither the folemn Juſtrarion of thy Army, the exer- 
« ciſe of thy Souldiers, nor his own Houſe, nor a Feaſt, nor the Night which was by na- 
« tures kindneſs deſign'd for mortals to reſt in, can ſecure? If | go upon his invitation to 
« my Brother, I mult die; if I receive my Brother to an entertainment within my Gate, 
& | muſt die alſo. So that I cannot avoid his evil deſigns upon me either by going, or 
<« ſtaying. Whither ſhall I betake my ſelf ? I have paid homage to none, Father, but the 
« Gods and you. | have not the Romars to fly to.. They deſired my deſtrution, becauſe 
« | am ſoiry for their injuries; becaule I am vext that ſo many Cities, ſo many Nations, 
« and, now of late, that the Sen Coalt of Thrace was taken from thee. They do not hope 
&« that e2acedonia will be there, whilſt either you or Il am alive. If my Brothers wicked- 
<« neſs take off me, and old Age you, or that they have not the patience to ſtay till that 
<© time z they know, that the King and Kingdom of Macedonia will be theirs. If the Ro- 
& ans had left you any thing out of Macedonia, I ſhould believe that left as a receptacle 
« for mealſo. Bur there is ſecurity enough [you'll ſay] among the Harcedonrians. You ſaw 
« yeſterday the Souldiers violence againſt me. What aid they lack, but Swords ? But that 
<« which they wanted in the day, my Brothers guells took up in the Night. What ſhould 
<« [ ſpeak of great part of the Nobility, who have repoſed all their hopes of honour and | 
« Forcune in the Romans, and in him, who can do what he pleaſes with the Romans ? Nor 
« do they only prefer that [Boy] before me, who am his Elder Brother, but almoſt even 
« before you, that are his King and Father: For *tis he [ forfooth] upon whoſe account 
«the Senate remitted your penalty ; who now protects you from the Roman Arms ;, and 
<« think fit that your Age ſhould be obliged and obnoxious to his Youth. For him the Ro- 
& nan; tickle; for his ſake all the Cities were freed from thy command, and all the Ma- 
& cedonians t00, that enjoy the Roman Peace, But for me, Father, what hopes or ſecurity 
<< js there, ſave in you only ? | ; = | 

« What do you think is the deſign of that Letter which 7. @intias juſt now ſent you, IX. 
& in which he ſayes, that you did your ſelf great Service, in ſending your Son Demerrius 
< to Rome : and adviſes you, to ſend him again with more Embaſſadours, and thoſe the 
« chief men of Macedoria too? T, Quintius is at preſent his Counſellor, and Maſter in all 
« affairs. He hath renounced you, as a Father, and taken him in your ſtead. There firſt 
« of all their ſacred deſigns are contrived. And now they ſeck aſſiſtance to carry on ther 
<« Counſels ; whey he eaviſes thee to ſend more, and thole the beſt men in Macedonia along 
* with him, They that go hence entire, and ſincere to Rowe, believing that they have 
« Philip for their King, return from thence ting'd and infefted by Roman Arts. Demetrius. 
« with them is all in all; and him they call King, though his Father be yer alive. Now if I 
« reſent theſe things, I ought immediately to hear, not only from others, but from you, 
« Father, alſo an accuſation againſt ambition for a Ringdom.” But I, if it be laid to my. 
« charge, do not acknowledge it. For whom do [ put out of his place, that I may ſucceed 
& him my ſelf? My Father is the only perſon before me; and that he way long be {o,l beſeech. 
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« the Gods. May 1 ſo ſurvive him, if I deſerve it, as he wonld have mc, It my Father 
<« qeliver to me the Inheritance of the Kingdom, I'll take it, Bur he deſires the Kingdom, 
« and that wickedly too, who haſtens to leap over the order of Age, of nature, the X44- 
« cedonian Cultoms, and the Law of nature. His elder Brother, ro whom the Kingdom 
« not only of right, but according to the will of his Father belongs, ſtands in his way, 
{« PII take him off [ſays Demetrius]; I ſhall nor be the firſt man that has got a Crown by 
« killing of a Brother. My Father being an old man, and alone, when he has loſt his 
« Son, will be more afraid upon his own account, than to revenge his Sons death. The 
<« Romans Will rejoice at it, and defend the fact. Theſe, Father, are uncertain, but not 
<« yain hopes. For ſo the caſe ſtands; you may remove all danger of life from me , by 
« puniſhing thoſe, who took up Swords to kill me : but if he ſhould ſecond their wicked. 
© neſs, thou couldſt not revenge my death. 

When Perſeus had made an end of ſpeaking, the Eyes of them, that were preſent, were 
ſet upon Demetrius, as though he had been going immediately to Anſwer him. But for a 
200d while they were all filent z till mere neceſlity at laſt (though they all ſaw thar before 
he could not ſpeak for crying) overcame his grief ; and, ſince he was bid to ſpeak, [De. 
metriys] thus began: © All thoſe things -which formerly have been the greatcſt help to 
« perſons accuſed, my Accuſer, Father, hath anticipated. For by pretended tears [ſhed] 
«in order to anothers ruine, he hath render'd all my real tears ſuſpected to you, Thovgh 
<« he himſelf, ever ſince I came back from Rome, bath plotted againlt me in private Cabals 
<« with his Accomplices, day and night ; yet he fixes upon me the character not only of an 
© Aſſaſſinate, but of barefaced Robber and Murderer. He afirights you with his own dan. 
<« ver, that he may haſten the deſtruction of his innocent Brother by your means. He 
« ſayes, he hath no place of refuge in all the World, that I may not have any hopes lefr 
<*« even with you. He loads me, who am circumvented , alone, and helpleſs, with the 
<« Envy of foreign favour, which is more a diſadvantage than a kindneſs to me. And how 
<« malicionſly does he bring that in; when he mingles the aCtion of this night with an ig- 
« yeCtive againſt the reſt of my life ? that he might not only make you ſuſpect this buſineſs, 
*« (of which you ſhall know the truth) by the other tenour of my life ; bur alſo might ſup. 
<« port that vain accuſation touching my hopes, inclinations and deſigns by this nofturnal, 
<« feigned and contrived argument. He likewiſe ſtudied to make the accuſation appear 
< ſudden and unpremeditated; as though it had ariſen from this nights unexpected fear and 
«© tumult. But, Perſers, you ought, if I had been a Traytor to my Father and the King- 
«dom; if I had enter'd into Conſpiracies with the Romans or any others, who were my 
<« Fathers Enemies, not to have expected the ſtory of this nighr, but accuſed me of Trea- 
<« ſon before this time : but if that diſtinct from this had been a vain accuſation, and 
© would have ſhew'd your Envy againſt me more than my crime, you ought even now to 
« have omitted it, or deferr*'d it to another time : that the World might fee, whether I had 
*« laid wait for you, or you for me by a new and peculiar ſort for malice. Yet I, as well as 
«I can in this ſudden diſorder, will ſeparate what you have confounded: and will diſco- 
« yer the deſign of this night to be either yours or mine. He would have you believe, that 
« | had a deſign to kill him, that fo, when my Elder Brother was tzken off, who, by the 
« Law of Nations, the cuſtom of e27acedonia, and according to your judgment (as he ſays) 
«js to have the Crown, I, the younger, might ſucceed into his place, whom 1 had mur- 
« der'd. What then is the meaning of that other part of his Oration, in which he ſayes 
« that I court the Romars, and that, in confidence of them, I am put into ſome hopes of 
« the Kingdom? For if | believ'd that the Romans were ſo powerful, that they could 
© make whom they pleas'd King of eHacedona, and truſted fo much in the favour that 
« they had for me 3 what need was there to kill my Brother? Was it, that I might wear a 
*© Diadem embrued in my Brothers blood ? That I might be execrable and hateful to thoſe 
©« very men, of whom by my real, or at leaſt my counterfeit probity, 1 have gain'd fo 
©< much good will, if any peradventure they have for me? unleſs you believe that T. 
« 0-4ntius, by whoſe inſtigation and advice you ſay Iam now govern'd, though he himſelf 
«live in ſo much amity with his own Brother, adviſed me to murder mine. He alſo hath 
* colleCted not only the kindneſs of the Rowans, but the judgments of the Macedonians, 
«« with the conſent of almoſt all the Gods and Men, whereby to make it credible that he 
{« ſhall not be equal to me in the conteſt; and yet, as though ] were weaker than him in 
«( all other things, pretends that I fled to the laſt refuge of wickedneſs. Would you have 
#** this to be the concluſion of the caſe; that which of us two was afraid, leſt the other 
* ſhould ſeem more worthy of the Kingdom, he ſhould be thought to have had a deſign to 
« kill his Brother ? 

{« But let us purſue by all means the order of this contrived accuſation. He ſayes, that he 
* hath been aimed at ſeveral wayes: and hath brought all thoſe methods of deſtruction in- 
«to the compaſs of one day, 1 deſign'd to kill him in the day time after the Luſtration, 
** when we engaged, and that, forſooth, on the Luſtration day : I deſign'd, when l invited 
** him to Supper (as he's pleas'd to tell you) to poyſon him: I deſign'd, when I came to 


* he merry with him, and had ſome men following me with Swords, to murder him, You 
«ce 
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4 ſee, what fealons | chole to commit Parricidy in [times] of ſport, feaſting and merri- 
« ment. What day ? What ſort of a day ? Why that whereon the Army was ſurvey'd 
« and purified, whereon the Royal Arms of all the Macedonian Kings that ever were, being 
« carry'd before us between the divided Vittim, we two alone, by their ſides, . Father, 
<« march'd before, and an Army of Macedonians follow'd us. When I was purified and 
« expiated by this Sacrifice, though I had done that before which deſery'd to be atoned for: 
« yet even at that time eſpecially when 1 ſaw the Victim lye near the way where we march'd; 
« was meditating upon that Parricidy, that Poyſon, -and thoſe Swords which were prepared 
« again(t that Feaſt, Pray with what other holy rites ſhould I afterward have purg'd my 
« mind, which was ſo contaminated with all ſorts of wickedneſs? But his Soul being blin- 
« ded by a defire to accuſe me [right or wrong] whillt he would render all things ſuſpi- 
« cions, confounds one thing with another, For if 1 deſign'd to take you off at Supper by 
« Poyſon, what was leſs convenient, than by a reſolute Engagement in the Field, to make 
«you angry ? ſo that you might juſtly refuſe to come to Supper (as you did) though in- 
« vited ? Now, fince you in anger deny'd me, was it my beſt way to endeavour to appeaſe 
« you, that I might have another opportunity , ſeeing I had once prepared the Poyſon ; 
« or was it better to quit that deſign for another; to kill you with a Sword, and even that 
« day too, under pretence of making merry with you ? But why, if I thought you avoided 
© my Supper for fear of death, did 1 not ſuppoſe you would avoid my Entertainment [or 
© Banquet] aſter upon account of the ſame fear ? | 
«| am not aſhamed, Father, to own it, if I did take a doſe of Wine more than ordi- 
« nary, among my Companions, upon ſuch an holy day [as that was]: but I deſire. you 
< alſo to inquire, with what mirth, with what ſport the Feaſt was yeſterday kept at my 
«« Houſe ; to which that joy (which you perhaps may think amiſs of) made ſome addition ; 
« that in the youthful conflict with Arms, our ſide had not the worſt on'r. This misfor- 
« tune and fear of my life] ſoon diſpelled the ſtrength of the Wine, which if they had 
<« not intervened, our Aſſaſſinates would have been all drunk and aſleep. If I had been to 
« have ſtorm'd thy Houſe, and, when I had taken that, to have kilPd the Maſter of it, would 
« I not have refrained from Wine for one day ? Would | not have kept my Souldiers fron! 
«it? But leſt I only ſhould defend my ſelf with too much ſimplicity, my good Brother 
« alſe, who is not at all ſuſpicious, tell you, I know nothing elſe, nor argue any thing; 
« fave that they came to my Houſe with Swords. If I ſhould ask you, how you know that 
« to be true : you mult of neceſſity confeſs, either that my Houſe was full of their Spies, 
« or that they took up their Swords ſo openly, that all people might ſee them. - And leſt. 
<« he might ſeem either before to have. inquir'd into any thing; or now malicioufly to have 
« argu*d, he bad you ask of them whom he had named, whether they had Swords or no ? 
< that, as in a doubtful matter, when you had ask*d them that, which they confeſs, they 
« be lookt upon as perſons convifted. But indeed you [Brother] bid that queſtion be 
« ask*d ; Whether they took Swords along with them to kill you? Whether by my advice 
« and knowledge ? For that's what you'd be at; and not what they confeſs and is evi- 
«« dent; tO wit. (as they ſay) that they took them for their own defence, Whether they 
« did well or ill in it, they muſt give an account of their own aftions. Do not you min-; 
« gle my caſe with theirs, that hath no relation to it, or declare, whether we were deſign'd 
«to ſet upon you openly or privately, If openly, why had we not all Swords ? why no bo- 
« dy, beſides them, who beat thy Spy ? If privately, what order was there obſery'd in the. 
« deftign? That when the Feaft was over, and1 was gone away drunk, four men ſhould 
« have ſtaid behind to ſet upon thee when thou waſt aſleep? how muſt they have loſt 
« their aim, being ſtrangers belonging to me, and moſt of all ſaſpeCted, for having been 
« in a quarrel a little before? or how could they have eſcaped , when they had kilFd 
«thee ? Could thy Houſe have been ſtorm'd and taken with four Swords ? ES. - 
« But you, [Perſeus] omitting this nofturnal ſtory, return to that which you are ſorry 
« for, and enſlames your Envy. Why [ſay you] Demetrixs ! is there any mention ever 
« made of thy being King ? Why are you thought by ſome men a perſon, fitter to be your 
« Fathers Succeſſor than lam ? Why doeſt thon render my hope (which. if thou wert not 
« in being, would be certain) doubtfut and folicitous! Thus Perſeus thinks , though he. 
<« does not ſay fo: this makes him my Enemy and Accuſer: theſe things fill yorir Kingdom 
«ſFather] with informations and ſuſpicions. Now I, Father, as I neither ought at pre-. 
« ſent to hope for the Crown, nor perchance never contend for it, becauſe I am an younger 
« Brother, and becauſe you are pleas'd that I ſhould ſubmit to my Elder ; fo neither ought 
« [ either before, or now ſo to behave my ſelf, as to ſeem unworthy to be your Son, or of 
<« any eſteem among all other men, For ſo 1 ſhall be. leokt upon, not for my modeſty, but 
« for my Vice, in not yielding to him to whom in juſtice and equity I ought. You tell me. 
* of the Romans: and thoſe things that ſhould be my glory, you wake my crime. .I never 
<« qeſired to be deliver'd as an Hoſtage to the Romans, nor to be fent Embaſjadour .to Rome. 
« When I was ſent by you, I did not refuſe to go. And both times | ſo behaved my ſelf, 
« as not to ſhame you, your Kingdom, or the Nation of the e {acedonians. Wherefore 
« you, Father, were the cauſe of my Frieadſhip with the Romans, As long as you have. 
| M'm mmm « Puſice 
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« Peace with them, 1 will alſo be your Friend : but whenloever a War begins, I, who was 
& formerly no uſeleſs Hoſtage or Embaſladour for my Father, will be your bittereſt Enemy, 
« Nor do I deſire, that, at this time, the favour of the Romans ſhould ſtand me in any 
< ſtead ; I only beg it may do me no hurr. It neither began in War, nor is it reſery'd 
© fora War. I was a pledge for Peace, and ſent Embaſladour to maintain Peace. Let 
© neither of thoſe things be reckon'd, either my honour or my crime. If I have done any 
« thing impiouſly againſt you, Father, or wickedly againit my Brother, I don't deſire any 
« Pardon. If I am innocent, I beg, that I may not be loaded with Envy, {ince I cannor 
<« with [juſt] accuſations. My Brother does not accuſe me firſt here this day ; but Iam 
« the firſt that he accuſes openly and for nothing. If my Father were angry with me, it 
* would become you [Perſeus] who are my elder Brother, to beg pardon for me, and ex- 
< cuſe the errours of my youth : but in that which ſhould be my ſecurity, lies my deſtructi- 
« 0n. I was ſnatcht from Feaſting and Drinking, almoſt half a-fleep ro make my defence 
« upon an accuſation] of Parricide : and am forced, without any Advocates, without 
« any Patrons, to ſpeak for my ſelf, If I had been to ſpeak for another, I would hays 
© taken time to ſtudy and compoſe an Oration, when [I had nothing <lſe to loſe but the re- 
« putation of my wit. But now, being altogether ignorant upon what ſcore I was ſent 
« for, I [came and] heard you angry, bidding me make my defence, and my Brother ac. 
* cuſe me. He made a Speech which he prepared and ſtudied a long time before againſt 
« me; whilſt I had only that time in which 1 was accuſed to think what | ſhould ſay. Should 
<« [ in that ſhort ſpace have hearken'd to my Accuſer ? or conſider'd of my defence ? Being 
«< amazed at the ſudden and unexpetted misfortune, 1 could ſcarce underſtand what was 
&« objected againft me, much leſs do | well know how to clear my ſelf. What hopes could 
© [ have, bad I not my Father for my Judge ? Before whom though I am outdone by my 
&« Elder Brother in point of love, yet 1 ought not to be, (as a perſon accuſed) in point of 
« compaſſion. For I pray, that you may preſerve your felf for mine and your own ſake 
* too. He deſires that you would kill me for his ſecurity, What then do you imagine 
&« he'll do to me; when yon deliver the Kingdom to him, who thinks that even now, he 
* ought to be gratified with my blood ? 

As he ſaid this, his ſorrow at the ſame time ſtopp'd both his breath and mouth. Phzlep, 
commanding them to withdraw, when he had diſcour'd ſome little while with his Friends, 
declar'd; That he would not decide their Controverſy by words only, or the Debate of one hour, 
but by inquiring into each of their Lives, Manners, Words and Aftions, and obſerving them in 
ſmall as well a4 great things : infdmuch that it was evident to them all,that the crime [charg'd 
upon him? for laſt Nights [work] was eaſily taken for truth; and that Demerrins's great 
Friendſhip with the Romans was much ſuſpected. Theſe Seeds, as it were, were fown 
whilſt Philip was alive, of a Macedonian War, which was to be waged chiefly againſt Perſers. 
Both the Conſuls went into Liguria, which at that time was the only Conſular Province. 
And becauſe they there met with good ſucceſs, there was a Supplication appointed for one 
day. There came about two thouſand Ligurians to tic utmolt Borders of the Province of 


| Gaul, where Marcellus was Encamped, deſiring to be received. * Marcellus, having com- 


manded the Ligariars to tarry in the ſame place, conſulted the Senate by a Letter : to which 
the Senate order*d M. Ogulnixs, the Prextor, to ſend for an Anſwer ; That it was more rea- 
fonable, the Conſu's, whoſe Province it was, ſhou'd determine, what was for the good of the Com- 
monwealth, than they. That at that juniture they did not think fit, that the Ligurians ſhould be 
taken in by ſurrender, and have their Arms thereupon taken from them : but that the Senate 
judg'd it to be meet, that they ſhould be referr d to the Conſuls. At the ſame time the Preztors 
came, P. Manhbus, into the farther Spain, which he bad alſo govern'd in his former Prz- 
torſhip ; and ©. Fulvics Flacews into the hither, where he receiv'd the Army from Terentius, 
For the farther was deſtitute of a Governour by the death of P. Sempronins the Pro-Preter. 
The Celtiberians ſet upon Fulvins Flaceus, as he was beſieging a Spam(ſh Town, calPd Urbicua, 
There they had ſeveral ſharp Engagements : in which there were many Roman Souldiers 
wounded and kill'd. But Falvizs by his reſolution got the better of it, in that he could not 
by any means be forced from the Siege: and the {eltibersars, tired out with ſeveral Battles, 
march'd away. Thereupon the City, when their Reliefs were gone, within few dayes was 
taken and plunder'd ; and the Prztor gave the ſpoil to the Souldiers. Falvine having taken 
this Town, and P. Manlizs, having only muſter*d up the Army into one Body, which before 
was fcatter'd (without doing any other remarkable aftion) carry'd the Armies into their 
Winter-Quarters. Theſe things were done that Summer in Spain, Terentius, who was 
come home out of that Province, enter*d the City Ovant : and brought in nine thouſand 
three hundred and twenty pounds of ſilver; eighty pounds of gold , and two golden 
Crowns of ſixty ſeven pounds. 

The ſame year the Romans were Arbitrators concerning part of their Dominions then in 
Debate between the People of Carthage, and King Maſſiniſa. HMeaſſiniſſa's Father, Gala 
had taken it from the Carthaginians : but Syphax had put Gala out of poſſeſſion, and given 


it back tothe Carthagimans as a preſent for the ſake of his Father in-Law Aſarnbal : and Maſi- 


ziſſa that year had again driven the Carthaginians tl.cnce. This Debate was managed before 
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the R»mans with no leſs heat, than when they engaged with their Swords in tbe Field. The 
Carthaginians demanded it, becauſe it had originally belong'd to their Anceſtars, yea and afterward 
came 10 them again by means of Syphax. eaſſiniſſa laid, that he had only retaken a Territory 
that belong'd to his Fathers Kingdom, and kept u by the Law of Nations ;, being ſuperiour [ro 
them] both in the canſe and the poſſeſſion of it : and that he feared nothing elſe in that drypute, than, 
leſt rhe modeſty of the Romans, whilſt they were tender of indulging a King, who was their eAlly 
and Friend again#t both hu and their common Enemies, ſhould be a drſad vantage to him, The Em- 
baſſadours did not change the right of poſleſſioa z but refer'd the whole matter to the 
Senate at Rome, In Ligiiria there was nothing afterward done : for they retired firſt into 
pathleſs Woods, and then diſmiſſing their Army, got awzy privately into Villages and 
Caſtles all over the Country. The Conſuls too had a mind to Gdisband their Army, and 
conſulted the Senate about it; who order'd the one of them to disband his Army and come 
to Rome to create Magiltrates for the [enſuing] year. and the other to Winter with his Le- 
gions at Peſe. There was a Report, that the Trarſalpine Gauls were arming their young 
men; but no body knew, into what part of J:aly that multitude would pour it ſelf. The 
Conſuls fo agreed between themſelves, that Cz. Bebius ſhould go to hold the Aſſembly Fat 
Rome) becauſe M. Bebius his Brother ſtood for the Conſulate, 

The Aſſembly therefore for choſing of Conſuls was held.: in which thete were created XVII. 
for Conſuls P, Cornelius Cethegus, and MM. Bebius Tamphilus. After them the Prztors were U. C. 
choſen [namely] the two £.. Fabuu's (cAaximus, and Buteo) C. Claudins Nero, Q. Petil- 569. 
lus Spurinus, eM. Pinarirs Poſca, and L. Duronius : toall whom, when they enter*d upon 
their Offices, there were allotted theſe Provinces. The Conſuls had Liguria, and of the 
Prztors, Q Petillus the City, Q Fabins Maximw the Foreign [Juriſdiction] Q. Fabiuu 
Buteo Gaul, C. Claudins Nero Sicily, 1M. Pinarins Sardima, and L. Duronius Apulia; to which 
the I/trians were added, becauſe the T arentines and Brunduſians brought word, that the Sea- 
Coaſts ['thereabout”] were infeſted by Pirates from Foreign parts, Tre Maſſilians made the ſame 
complaint concerning the Ligarians, Then the Armies were ſetled : four Legions to the 
Conſuls, which were to conliſt of five thouſand, that ſhould be two hundred of them Ro.. 
man Foot, with three hundred Horſe, and fifteen thouſand of the Allies and Latines with 
eight hundred Horſe. In the Spas the old Pretors had their Commiſſions continn'd to 
them, with the Armies which they had: and for a Supplement there were allow'd three 

_ thouſand Roman Citizens with two hundred Horſe, of the Latine Allies ſix thouſand Foot 
and three hundred Horſe. Nor was the care of the Navy omitted : for the Conſuls were 
order'd to create a Dunmvirate [:.e. two Officers | for that purpoſe, by whom twenty 
Ships launch*d out from the Docks of their Allies, were to be filld with Roman Citizens, 
that had been Slaves; and that none but Freeborn perſons ſhould command them. The 
Sea-Coaſt was fo divided between the Duumwvrri, to be defsnded with ten Ships [a piece,] 
that the Cape of Minerva was as it were the hindge in the middle, and the one of them 
ſecur'd all to the right as far as aſſilza, as the other did all to the left as far as Barinm. __ 

There were many ſtrange Prodigies that year, not only ſeen at Rome, but related from KXIX., 
abroad. In the Court of Yulcan and Concord it rained blood, and the High. Prieſts brought 
word that the Spears moved ; and that at Lanuvium Zuno Soſpita's Statue cry*d : Beſides, that 
there was ſo great a peltilence in the Country, Corporations, Burroughs, and in the City 
too, that they [who had the care of Funerals} could hardly bury the dead. The Senate 
being much concern'd at theſe Prodigies and this mortality, decreed, that not only the Con- 
ſuls ſhould ſacrifice with the greater ſort of Vittims to what Gods they thought fit, but that the De- 
cemviri alſo ſhould conſult their Boozs, By their order there was a Supplication appointed 
for one day through all the Temples In Rome. By their adviſe alſo the Senate voted, and 
the Conſuls ſet forth an Edict, that there ſhould be a Supplication, .and Holy-dayes kept 
through all Jraly for three dayes together, The Peſtilence was ſo ſtrong, that when (by 
reaſon of the revolt of the Corſzans, and that the 7/275 had raiſed a War in Sardinia) the 
Senate had order*'d that eight thouſand Latine Foot, and three hundred Horſe ſhould be 
raiſed, for 7M. Prnarius the Prztor to take over with him into Sardinia, there were ſuch a 
multitude of men dead, and the Conſuls ſent word there were ſo many ſick in all parts, that 
they could not make up that number of Souldiers. The Prztor therefore was order'd to 
take what men were wanting, of Cr. Bebizs the Pro-Conſul, who Winter'd at Piſz, and 
from thence to croſs over into Sardinia, L. Duronixs the Prxtor, who happen'd to. have 
the Province of Apulia, was injoin'd likewiſe to make inquiry into the Bacchanalia, whereof 
ſome remaining Seeds, as it were, appear'd ſince the former miſchiefs in the year laſt paſt, 

But thoſe Inquiſitions were rather begun by L, Puppins the Pretor, than brought to any ilſue. 
The Senate therefore bid the new Pr#tor cut that [Tetter?} off, leſt it ſhould creep any 
further. Then the Conſuls alſo, by authority from the Senate, propoſed to the people 
Laws concerning canvaſing for Offices. | | . | 

Then they brought the ſeveral Embaſſadours into the Senate 5 firſt thoſe from Ring AX; 

| Eumenes, Ariarathes the Cappadocian, and Pharnaces of Pontus : who had no other Anſwer, 

| then that the Senate would ſend certain Deputies to inquire into and determine their Con- 
froverſies. After them, the Embaſſadours from the baniſh'd Lacglemonians and Acheans . 
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were introduced : and the baniſh'd men had ſome hopes given them, that the Senate would 
write to the Acheans, toreſtore them, The Acheans diſcours'd of the retaking of 2efſene, 
and how matters were ſetled there, with ſatisfatftion to the Senate, , There came likewiſe 
two Embaſladours from Philip, King of Macedonia, named Philocles and Apelles, upon no 
buſineſs, in which the Senate was to be their aſſiſtance ; they being ſent more to ſpy, and 
inquire concerning thoſe Correſpondencies with the Romans, of which Perſeus had accuſed 
Demetrius ;, and elpecially of thoſe beld with T, Quintizs againſt his Brother, touching the 
Kingdom. Theſe men the King had ſent, as perſons indifterent, that were not inclined to 
favour either ſide : but indeed they were not only inſtruments but Partners too in the con- 
trivance of Perſeus againſt his Brother. Demetrizs, being ignorant of all things, except his 
Brothers wickedneſs, that had lately broken ont, at firſt had not any great hopes, though 
{ome he had, that he might reconcile his Father, But after chat, he every Gay had leſs and 
leſs confidence in his Fathers affetion, ſince he ſaw his Ears ſo beſieged (as it were) by 
his Brother. Wherefore looking narrowly to his words and aCtions, tor tear of encreaſfing 
any Bodies ſuſpicions [of him] he ſo far abſtained from any mention of, or contagion of 
Romans, that he would not ſo much as let them write to him ; becauſe he found that by that 
ſort of accuſations his [Fathers] mind was molt exaſperated [ againit him,? 

At the ſame time Phzbp, leſt his Souldiers ſhould grow uſelets by being idle, and alſo to 
remove all ſuſpicions of his being about to raiſea War againſt the Romans, having appoin. 
ted bis Army to Rendezvous at Srobi in Peoria, went on and led them into Medica [a Re- 
gion of Thrace]. He had a deſire to get to the top of the Mountain eZmus ; becauſe he be- 
liev'd a vulgar opinion, that the Porrick and the Aariatick Seas, together with the River 
er and the eAlps, might [from thence? be ſeen all at once : and that thoſe things being 
all in his view, would be of no ſmall importance toward his deſign of a Roman War. tte 
therefore having enquired of people, that knew the Country, about the way up to the top 
of Ems, and it being agreed upon by all of them, that there was no way for an Army, 
8nd that the paſſage would prove very difficult for a few, though the nimbleſt Fellow he 
had; he, to cajole his younger Son with familiar Diſcourſe, becauſe he reſolv'd not to 
take bim along with him, ask'd him 3 Since the difficulty of their paſſage was ſo great, whether 
:e were better to perſiſt in his deſign, or quit it ? But if he went on, he could not im thoſe circum- 
ſtances forget Antigonus: who being toſt in a dreadful ſtorm, when he had all bu Family with him 
in the ſame Ship, was ſaid to have commanded his Children, not only themſelves to remember, but 
likewiſe to tell their PoFterity, that none of them ſhould dare to hazard themſelves and their whole 
Family in one bottom, That he therefore, ſince he remembred that Precept , would not run the 
riſque of loſing two Sons at one throw (as ut were of a Die; but, becauſe he had a mind to take 
the elder along with him, would ſend his younger Son back ito Macedonia, as a reſerve to his 
hopes, and to ſecure the Kingdoms, Demetrius was not ignorant that he was ſent away, leſt 
he ſhould be privy to his deſign; when, in ſight of the places [his Father] conſulted, 
which was the neareſt way to the efariatic,.Sra and to /raly, and how he ſhould manage 
the enſuing War. But he though fit at that time not only to obey his Father, but to ſhew 
a greater readineſs than ordinary, leſt by his unwillingneſs to obey he might have cauſed a - 
[farther] ſuſpicien. Now that his paſſage into 3/acedonia might be ſecure, Did4a, one 
of the Kings Prztors, who was Governour of Pe0zia, was order'd to attend him with a 
ſmall Guard. Him alſo Perſer:s had drawn in (as well as a great many more of his Fathers 
Favourites, ever ſince all people were fully ſatisfied, to whom the King inclined to leave 
the Inheritance of the Kingdom) to be one of the number of them that conſpired his Bro. 


' thers Death, He therefore at that time commanded him, #hat he ſhould by all manner of 
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addreſs inſinuate himſelf as much as poſſible into hu favour, that he might find out all his ſecrets, 
and pry into bis moſt hidden thoughts. So Demetrius departed with a Guard more dangerous to 
him, than if he had gone alone. 

Philip, having firſt march'd over Xedica, and then through the Deſerts that lie between 
that and efmus, came at laſt the ſeventh day to the Foot of the Hili, Where having ſtaid 
one day to chuſe out ſuch men as he deſigned to take with him, the third day he began 
his Journey, His task at the bottom of the Hills was eaſy ; but the higher they got, they 
met with places which were more and more Woody, beſides that many of them were path- 
leſs alſo. After that they came to a dark way, where through the thickneſs of the Trees 
and the Boughs, being woven one into another, they could hardly diicern the Sky. Bur 
when they came near the top, (which is ſeldom ſeen in other places) all things were ſo 
covered with Clouds, that they were retarded as though they travelled by Night, and the 
third day they arrived at the very top. When they came thence, they did not at all con- 
tradict the common opinion ; more, I ſuppoſe, leſt the vanity of their Journey ſhould 
have been expoſed, than thar ſeveral diſtant Seas, Mountains and Rivers could be leen 
from that one place. They were all tired, and, above the reſt the King, who was very 
old, with the difficulty of the paſſage. When therefore he had -ſacrificed there upon two 
Altars, dedicated to Fupiter and the Sun ; he, who had been three dayes a going up, came 
down in two, fearing the nocturnal Colds molt of all, which there even in the Dog-Days 


was like to that of Winter [in other places. ] Having ſtrugled all that time with many 
difficulties 
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difficulties he found no greater pleaſure in his Camp: where there was the greateſt ſcarcity 
chat could be, as being in a Region, encloſed on every ſide with Deſerts, Wherefore ha- 
ving ſtaid only one day to reſt them who had been with him, he march'd, as though he 
had fled, in all haſt into the Country of the Dentheleres. They were his Allies; but yer 
the Macedonians, by reaſon of their neceſſity plunder*'d them, as though they had been 
Enemies. For they ravaged and laid waſt, firſt all the Country Houſes round about, and 
ſome Villages too, to the great ſhame of the King ; when he heard the Voices of his Al- 
lies, #7 vain imploring | the aid of ] all the Gods | that bad the carc} of Allies, and calling upors 
his own name alſo, Having taken away Corn frem thence, he went back into Medica and 
attack'd a City, which they call Petra, pitching his Camp vpon the Plain Avenue. But he 
ſent his Son Perſexs about with a ſmall Party, to aſſault the Town from the higher ground. 
The Townimen, {ince terrour beſet them all around, having given Hoſtages, for the pre- 
ſent ſurrender'd themſelves: though, when the Army was rctired, they, having forgot 
their Hoſtages, lefc their City, and fled into fortified places and the Mountain. Philip, 
ſceing his Souldiers were tired with all ſorts of toil, without any effect, and now, that his 
ſuſpicions againſt his Son were increaſed by the treachery of the Prztor D:das, return'd 
into Macedonia. | 

For this perſon who (as I told you befoze) was ſent to attend [| Demetrius] having gain'd XX1t 
upon the ſimplicity of the young Prince, who was unwary, ani not without reaſon very 
angry with his Relations) by flattering him, and pretending himſelf to be concern'd for 
his condition (freely offering his ſervice in all adventures whatſoever) upon promiſe to 
be true to him diſcoyer'd his ſecrets. Demetrins deſigned to fly to the Romans: for which 
purpoſe he thought the Goyernour of Pox;a ſent by Heaven to be his Aſſiſtant: through 
whoſe Province he hoped he might ſafely eſcape. This deſign was preſently betray'd to his 
Brother, and by him diſcover'd to his Father, Firſt there was a Letter brought to him, as 
he was beſteging Petra-: whereupon Herodorus (who was the chief of Demetrins's Friends) 
was put into Priſon, and Demetrius order'd to be fo kept, as that he might think himſelf 
at liberty. Theſe things, beſides others, made the Kings coming into Macedonia very me- 
lancholy. But though he was much concern'd at the preſent accuſations [made againſt 
Demetrius; yet he thought fit to expeft them, whom he had fent to inquire into all affairs 
at Rome, When he had ſpent ſome Months in anxiety upon this account, at laſt the Em- 
baſſadours came, though all things were ready contrived before-hand in e Hacedonia which 
they ſhould ſay. They (beſides other wicked actions) brought the King a ſham Letter, 
ſign'd with a counterfeit Seal, as from T. Quintius: in which there was a requeſt made ; 
That if the youns man, through bis over-weening deſare to be King, had beld any correſpondence with 
bim, he would ao nothing againſt any one of his own Children : and that he was not ſuch a perſon, as 
could be thought likely to be the author of any impious deſign. This Letter gave credit to Perſeus's 
accuſations. Wherefore Hcrodorus immediately, having been long tortur'd, dy'd in tor- 
ment without diſcovering any thing of the matter. 

Then Perſeus accuſed Demetrius a ſecond time to his Father, for deſigning to fly through yyry 
Peaonia : beſides, that certain perſons alio, who were corrupted to be his Companions, came 
in againſt him, But the counterfeit Letter from T. Qintius ſtuck moſt upon him. Yet 
there was no ſolemn Sentence given openly againſt him; to the end, that he might rather 
be privately deſtroy'd ; though that was done, not out of regard to him, but leſt his pu- 
niſhment ſhonld diſcover their deſigns againſt the Romans. Now therefore, though he him- 
felf was to go from Theſſalonica to Demetrias, he ſent Demetrius to Aſterium in Peonia, with 
the ſame Dzdas for his Companion : and Perſeus to eAmpripolss, to receive the Thracian 
Hoſtages, Bur as Didas was going away from him, they fay, he gave him Orders, to kill 
his Son. Accordingly D:das either made, or at leaſt pretended to make a Sacrifice, tothe 
Celebration of which Demetrins being invited, came from Aſterinm to Feraclea, At that 
Fealt they ſay, he gave [Demetrius] Poyſon; which as foon as he had drunk up the Cup, 
he ſoon perceiv'd. Thereupon being preſently very ſick, he left the Room, and retiring 
into his Bed-Chamber, in great torment, complain'd of his Fathers Cruelty, his Brothers 
Parricidy, and Didas's Treachery. With that, one Thyrſis, a Stuberean, and one Alexander, 
a Berrean, throwing Carpets over his Head and Mouth, ſtopt his breath. So the innocent 
ave was made away with by Enemies, that were not content to let him dye even a ſingle 

cath. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſated in Macedonia, L. /Emilins Paulys, having his Com- XXy. 
miſſion continu'd to him, though he were out of his conſulate, in the beginning of the 
Spring b:oughr his Army into the Country of the Ingaun;, who are a people of Ligaria. 
When he firſt Encamp'd in the Confines of the Enemy ; there came Embaſladours to him 
as Spies, though they pretended to deſire a Peace. Whereupon when Pauls deny'd that 
he would make any Peace with them but upon their ſurrender ; they did not ſo much refuſe 
that, as they ſaid, that it would require time, to perſwade the Country ſort of people. For which 
end, there was a Truce granted of ten dayes; but they then defired , rhat the Souldiers. 
mizht not go to Forage,and fetch Wood beyond the Mountains next to their Camp, For thoſe cultivated 
places were part of their Territories, Which when they had obtain'd ; they mnnilter'd up pr 
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their Army behind thoſe very Mountains, tr om whence they had fore-cloſed the Enemy, ard 

jmmediately with a great multitude began at once to attack the Roman Camp, at every Gate, 

They allaulted it as hard as they could for one whole day : inſomuch that the Romans had 

not ſo much as time to carry forth their Enſigns,nor room to ſet their men in Array, Where. 

fore they ſtoed thick in the Gates, and defended their Camp more by reſiſting than by 
fighting. About Sun:ſetting, when the Enemy was retired, he ſent two Horſemen with 

a Letter to Cn. Bebins the Pro-Conſul at Piſe, [to deſire him? that he would come with all 

ſpeed to his relief, who was beſieged in the time of a Truce, Bebirs had deliver'd his Army to 

M1. Pinarins, who was going into Sardinia. But he not only ſent the Senate word by Letter, 

chat L. ZEmilius was beſieged by the Ligurians : but he likewiſe wrote to 11, Claudius Marcel. 

lus, who govern'd the next Province from thence [to adviſe him? that, if he thought fir he 
ſhould carry over his eArmy out of Gaul into Liguria, and free L. Xmilius from the Siege. But 
theſe Auxiliaries were like to come too-late. The Ligurians next day return'd to their 

Camp. e/Emilins, becauſe he knew they would come, thuug:. he could have Jed his men 

into the Field, kept within his Bullwark, to protract the buiineſs till ſuch time as Bzbiys 

could come with his Army from Prſe. 

KXVI Bebius Letter cauſed a great conſternation at Rome ;, and that :o much the greater, in thar, 
ſome few dayes after, Marcellus, having deliver'd his Army to Fabixs, came to Rome, and 
took away all their hopes, that the Army, which was in Gaul, could be b:ought over into 
Liguria, becauſe there was a War with the Jſir5a7s, who hinder'd the Colony to be carry'd 
to Aquileia : [ſaying] that Fabirs was gone thither, nor could he return now the War ws 
begun. That hope of relief too (which was the only hope they had) was more ſlow than 
the time it ſelf required, if ſo be the Conſuls baſten'd to go into their Province, Which 
that they might do, the Senators, every man of them, cry'd out upon them. But the 
Conſuls ſaid , They would not go before they had made an end of their Levy; nor was it their 
ſloth, but the force of the diſtemper , that made them be ſo long about it; yet they could not 
withſtand the general conſent of the Senate, but were forced to ſet forth in their Warlike 
Garb, and appoint the Souldiers, whom they had raiſed, a day to Rendezvous at Piſs.They 
had leave, whereever they came, immediately to muſter up tumultuary Souldiers, and take 
them along with them, The Prztors alſo, Q. Perillins, and Q. Fabins were order'd; Pe. 
rillins, preſently to raiſe two Legions of Roman Cuizens, and to ſwear all of them, that were un- 
der fifty years of age : and Fabius to require of the Latine Allies fifteen thouſand Foot, and eight 
hundred Horſe. There were two Naval Officers created, namely, C. Matinins, and C. Lu: 
cretiys, and Ships provided for them : whereof. JZzrinzus, whoſe Province was the Gallic!- 
Bay , was commanded, #o bring his Fleet as ſoon as poſſible to the Coaſt of Liguria; if be 
, mioht be any way ſerviceable to L.. A milins and his Army, 

XXVII. <-Emilins, ſeeing there was no hopes of aid from any hand, believed his Horſemen were 

intercepted, and therefore thinking, he ought not any longer to defer the buſineſs, but to 

try his own fortune, before the Enemy came, who now attack'd Chim] much more ſlow- 
ly and heartleſly [than before]; ſet his Army in Barralia at the four Gates, that upon the 
ſignal being given they might ſally out on every ſide at once. To the four extraordinary 

Clelet] Regiments he added two; of whom he made 7. Yalerius, his Lieutenant, Com-" 

mander ; and order*d them to ſally our at the extraordinary [ Pr#torian] Gate. At the 

principal Gate on the right hand he marſhall'd the Spearmen of the firſt Legion, placing the 

Principes [or ſecond diviſion? of the ſame Legion in the Reer. Of theſe 24. Servilins, and 

L. Su'picius, Tribunes of the Souldiers, were made Commanders. The third Legion was 

ſet in Battalia againſt the left principal Gate ; with this alteration only, that the Principes 

ſtood in the Front, and the Spearmen in the Reer : and this Legion was Commanded by 

Sea. Fulins Ceſar, and L. Aurelius Cotta, Tribunes of the Souldiers. - &. Fulvius Flaccus, 

the Lieutenant, was poſted at the Queſtors Gate with the right Wing, two Regiments and 

the Triari of two Legions being order'd to ſtay in defence of the Camp. Then the Gene- 
ral himſelf went about and made an Harangue at every Gate, and by what provocations 
ſocyer he could, whetred on the indignation of the Souldiers :- one while accuſing the rrex- 
chery of the Enemy, who, though they defired Peace, and though they had a Truce granted them, 
yet even in the very time of that Truce, came to attack the Camp : another, telling them, what 

a ſhame it was, that the Roman Army ſhould be beſieged by the Ligurian (rather than Enemies ) 

Robbers. With what face can any of you (if you eſcape hence by help of others, and not by your 

own Valour)) meet (I do not ſay, thoſe Souldiers, who conquer'd Annibal, Philip, or Antiochus, 

the greateſt Kinos and Generals of our Age, but ) thoſe men, who formerly purſu'd and kill'd theſe 

very Ligurians, 4s they ran from them through their pathleſs Woods,like Sheep ? Shall a Ligurian E- 

zemy Come up t9 a Roman Bullwark ; when a Spaniſh, a Gallick, a Macedonian, or a Cartha- 

ginian Foe dare not? Shall they now beſiege us of their own accord, who formerly lay lurking in 
the devious Woods, where though we ſearch'd ſo narrowly for them, they were hardly to be found ? 

Upon this the Souldiers ſet up a general Huzza, and faid; Jr was no fault of the Souldeers ; 

who had no ſignal given them to ſally forth - but if he would have given them notice, he ſhould 

find, that the Ligurians and the Romans were ſtill the ſame men, as before. 


XXVIII, There were two Camps of the Zieurians on this fide the Mountains : from which at firſt 
they 
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They all marci'd forth by Sun riting, compoled, and in Battalia: but then they took not up 
theic Arms before they were well ſatisfied with Meat and Winez and went out ſcatter'd 
and in diſorder ; as having certain hopes, that the Enemy would not bring their Enſigns 
without their Bulwark. Againſt them therefore, as they came in ſuch a confuſed manner, 
the Romans, who were in the Camp, ſetting up an univerſal Huzza, (all of them, even to 
the Snapſack-Boys and Scullions) fally'd out at every Gate. Which ſo ſurprized the L:- 
gurians, that they trembled, as though they had been circumvented by an Ambuſcade. For 
a little time there was ſome ſhow of a fight; but ſoon after they fled as faſt as they could drive; 
and were kill'd (many of them in their flight: the Horſemen having a ſignal given them, 
zo mount their Horſes, and let no Soul eſcape : ſothey were all forced into their Camp in great. 
conſternation, and afterward even from thence too. There were that day ſlain above fif- 
teen thouſand Ligariars, and two thouſand five hundred taken, Three days all the whole 
Nations of the [ngaurian Ligurians gave Hoſtages, and ſurrender*'d themſelves. The Ma- 
ſters of Ships and Mariners were then taken up, who had been Pirates, and all put into Pri- 
ſon: of whoſe Ships {* Matrenins, the Duumvir, had taken thirty two upon the Coaſt of 
Leguria. L. Aurelius Cotta, and C. Sulpicius Gallus were ſent to Rome to Carry this news, and 
a Letter to the Senate : and at the ſame time to defire, that L, Emilius, having totally ſerle? 
the Province, might come away, bring with him the Souldiers and. disband them. Both thele re- 
queſts were granted by the Senate, and a ſupplication was appointed to be made for three 
days inall the Temples; beſides that the Prztors were order'd, Perill:us, to diſmiſs the City 
Legions, and Fab:us, to put a ſtop to the Levy of the Allies and Eatires : and alſo, that the 
City Pcztor ſhould write to the Conſuls, That the Senate thought fit, the tumultuary Souldiers 
raiſed upon a ſudden inſurretion ſhould be dizbanded as ſoon as poſſible. 

The Colony of Graviſea was that year carried into that part of the Tuſcan Territories, 
which was formerly taken from the Tarquinians : and five Acres [of Land] given [to each 
Planter,J -The three perſons that carried them thither were C. (alpurnins Piſo, P. Claudins 
Pulcher, and C. Terentins Iſtra. This Year was remarkable for great drought and ſcarcity of 
Fruits : for they ſay, it never rained for ſix months together, The ſame Year, in a Field be- 
longing to L. Perillins (a Notary) under Fariculwm, as the Husbandmen were digging (a lit- 
tle too deep) they found two ſtone Cheſts about eight foot long, and four foot broad, 
whereof the Lids were faſten'd down with Lead, Each Cheſt was written upon with Latine 
Letters; that in the ove , Numa Pompilius, the Son of Pompo, and King of the Romans, 
Was buried; and that in the other were the Books of Numa Pompilius, Which Cheſts when, by 


the advice of his Friends, the Lord [of the ſoil] had open'd; that which had the name - 


of being the Kings Coffin, was found empty, without any ſign of an humane Body, or any 
thing elſe, all being waſted by the long Conſumption of ſo many years. In the other Cheſt 
there were two Bundles, bound about with wax'd and pitch*'d Cords, which had in them 
each ſeven Books, not only entire, but that Ilookt very freſh too. Seven of which were 
Latine, concerning the Priviledges and Authority of the High-Prieſts z; and the other feven 
Greek, touching the Philoſophy that could be in that Age. Yalerins eAntias ſayes, they 
were Pythagorean Books : pinning his Belief upon that common Opinion, and plauſible Lye, 
that Numa was an Auditor to Pythagoras. Theſe Books were read, firſt, by his Friends, 
that were there preſent, but ſoon after, when ſeveral other people had, and they were 
grown common 3 ©. Perillius, the City Prztor , being deſirous to read them , took then) 
from L. Petillius , who was his menial Servant ; for ©. Petillius, when he was Queſtor, had 
choſen him to be one of his ten Clerks. Having read the Arguments [or Heads} of what 
was in them, when he found that many things [therein contained? tended to the diſſolu- 
tion of Religion, he told L. Petillins, that he would throw thoſe Books into the fire. But before 
he did ſo, that he would give him leave to try, if he thought he had either any right, or could make 
any Friends , to get them again : and that he ſhould do without incurring bis diſpleaſure. The 
Clerk [or Scribe] therefore went ta the Tribunes of the People; from whom the matter 
was refer*d to the Senate. The Prztor faid, He was ready to make Oath, that thoſe Books ought 
270t to be read and kept, Whereupon the Senate Voted, That it was enough for the Pretor 
ro promiſe them his Oath, That the Books ſhould be burnt as ſoon as poſſible in the Aſſembly Court : 
And that there ſhould be a ſumm of money paid tothe Lord | of the foil} for the Books, as much 
as Q. Petillius, the Pretor, and the major part of the Tribunes ſhould think reaſonable. But that 
the Clerk did not take: though the Books were burnt in the Aſſembly-Court (the Fire be- 
tng made by the Prieſts Servants, that attended at Sacrifices) before all the People. 

There was a great War aroſe in the hither Spaiz that Summer. For the (eliberians had 
got together to the number of thirty five thouſand men, more than they had hardly ever 
before had. ©. Fulvius Flaccus was then Governour of that Province : who having heard 
that the Celtiberians were arming their youth, had himſelf likewiſe muſter'd vp all the For- 
ces he could from their Allies; though he was no way equal to the Enemy for number of 
Souldiers. ln the beginning of the Spring he led his Army into Carpetania, and pitch'd his 
Camp at a Town called Ebura, having put a ſmall Gariſon into the place. Some few dayes 
after, the Celtiberians Encamped about two thouſand paces from thence under an Hill. Whom 
when the Roman Prextor ſaw there, he ſent his Brother 24 Fulſvius with two Troops yon 
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Allies Horſe to view the Enemies Camp ; commanding him to ride up as nigh as he could 
co their Bullwark, to ſee how big it was; but that he ſhould not engage, bit retire, if be ſaw 
the Enemies Horſe come out [upon him.) He did according as he was order'd. So for ſome 
dayes there was no farther motion made, than to ſhow theſe two Troops, and ſtrait draty 
them off again, if the Enemies Horſe ſally'd out of their Camp. At laſt the {eltiberians 
alſo, marching out of their Camp at every Gate, with all their Forces, both Horſe and 
Foot together,ſtood in Battalia fronting [the Romans) in the midſt between the two Camps. 
The place was all plain and fit to fight in, where the Spariards ſtood expecting the Enemy; 
The Roman kept his men within the Bullwark for four whole dayes together, and they in 
the ſame place all that time kept their Army in Array. The Romans ſtirr'd not : wherefore 
the Celriberians lay in their Camp, becauſe they could not get an epportunity of fighting. 
Only their Horſe went out to their Station [or Poſt] that chey might be in a readineſs, if 
the Enemy made any motion. Behind their Camps They both went to forrage and fetch in 
Wood, nor did either of them hinder the other. 

The Roman, when he thought he had given the Enemy ſufficient hopes, by reſting ſo 
many dayes, that he would not move firſt, commanded LZ. Aczlis, with the Ieft Wing, 
and fix thouſand Provincial Auxiliaries, to go about the Hill, which was on the Enemies 
back : and thence, when he heard a ſhout, run down into their Camp. They accordingly 
went, and that in the Night too, for fear of being ſeen, At break of day Flaccus ſent C: 
Scribonius, Prefe& of the Allies to the Enemies Bulwark, with the extraordinary Horſe of 
the left Wing. Whom when the Celttberians ſaw, not only to come nearer than ordinary, 
but in greater numbers than they had uſed, all their Horſe ſallied out of the Camp; the 
Foot having alſo a ſignz.] given them to do the ſame. Scribonins (as he was order'd) as 
ſoon as he heard the noiſe of the Horſemen, turn'd his Horſes and rode back toward the 
Camp. Thereupon the Enemy follow'd the more eagerly. Firſt the Horſe, and then the 
Body of Foot, came, not doubting, but they that day ſhould take the Enemies Camp. They 
were not above five hundred paces from the Bulwark. Wherefore, when Flaccus thought, 
that they were drawn away far enough from ſecuring their own Camp (having marſhall 
his Army within the Bulwark) he fally'd forth at three places together : ſetting up an 
Huzza, not only to animate his men to the fight, but alſo, that thoſe, who were upon the 
Hills, might hear. Nor did they ſtay ; but ran down as they were order'd, to the [Fne- 
mies] Camp: in which there were not lefr, for a Guard to 1t, above five hundred armed 
men; who were fo terrified at their own fewneſs, the multitude of the Enemy, and the 
ſurprize of the thing , that the Camp was taken almoſt without any reſiſtance, Acvlins 
threw fire into the Camp upon that ſide which was moſt viſible to the Defendants. 

The hindmoſt of the Celrtberians, who were in the Army, firſt ſaw the flame : and there- 
vpon it was reported all over the Field, Thar their Camp was loſt, and juſt then all on fire + 
but what terrified them encouraged the Romans. For they heard the noiſe of their Vitto- 
rious Party, and ſaw the Enemies Camp on a flame. The Celr:ber:ans for a little time ſtood 
wavering in their minds : but when they ſaw they had no place to retire to if they were 
beaten, nor any hopes but in fighting it out, they again with greater reſolution renew'd the 
Battle, In their main Body they were hard pur to it by the fifth Legion. But againſt the 
Icft Wing, in which they ſaw that the Romans had placed Provincial Auxiliaries of their 
kind, they with more confidence march'd up. And now the left Wing of the Romans had 
like to have been beaten, had not the ſeventh Legion come in : befides, that at the ſame 
time, in the very heat of the Battle, there came from the Town of Ebura, thoſe that were 
left in Gariſon there, and Acil;rs was behind them. The Celtiberians therefore were for a 
long time kilPd in the middle : and all thoſe who eſcaped ran every way all over the Coun- 
try. After whom the Horſe was ſent in two diviſions, and kilPd many of them, There 
were that day flain twenty three thouſand of the Enemies; four thouſand eight hundred, 
with above five hundred Horſes, ninety eight military Enſigns, taken. This was a great 
Vittory, but yet not bloodleſs. For of the Romans there fell out of the two Legions, ſome- 
what above two hundred, of the Larine Allies eight hundred and thirty, and of the Fo- 
reign Auxiliaries about two thouſand four hundred. The Prztor carried the Victorious 
Army back into his Camp ; Acilius being commanded to ſtay in the Camp that he himſelf 
had taken. The next day the ſpoil of the Enemy was gather'd up; and they publickly 
preſented [with a ſhare thereof ] whoſe valour had been ſignal [in the aCtion.7} 

After that when they had carry'd the wounded men into the Town of Eburs, they led 
the Legions through (arpetania to Contrebia, Which City being beſieged, ſent to the Celr;- 
berians for aid, but they tarrying too long, (not that they did ſo on purpoſe, but becauſe 
they being far from home were hinder'd by foul wayes (cauſed hy centinval rains) and 
rw torrents) deſpair*d of their aſſiſtance, and fo ſurrender themſelves. Flaccus alſo, 
forced by theſe violent ſtorms led all his Army into the City. The Celtiberians, who were 
gone from home, being ignorant of this ſurrender, when at laſt they had got over ths 
Rivers (they being abated) and were come to (dntrebiaz ſeeing no Camp without the Walls, 
ſuppoſing it either to be removed to the other ſide, or that the Enemy was retired, running 


forward without any caution came up to the Town, The Romans made a ſally upon them 
ak 
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at two Ports, and ſetting them in diſorder routed them. That which hinder'd them not 
only from making reſiſtance, but from flying too, viz. that they came not in one Body, noc 
thick about their Enſigns, was a great ſecurity and advantage to them in their flighc. For 
they ran ſtragling all over the Plain, nor could the Enemy ever compaſs them in a body to- 

ether, Yet twelve thouſand of them were ſlain, and above five thouſand taken, with 
four hundred Horſes, and ſixty two military Enſigns. Thoſe that were ſcatter'd in the 
flight and ran home, turn'd back the other Body of Celtiberians that were a coming, by tel- 
ling them of the ſurrender of Contrebia and their own rmiſadventure. | Whereupon they 
preſently betook themſelves all into their Caſtles and Villages. Flaccus marching trom Cor-- 
trebia, led his Legions through Celrsberia, plundering all the Country as ke went : beſides 
that he attack'd many Caſtles, till ſuch time, as the greateſt part of the (celtiberians came 
and made their ſurrender, | 


—— 


Theſe things were done in the hither Spaiz that year : and in the farther, Manlius, the XXXIV. 


Pretor, fought ſome proſperous Battles with the Luſiranians. Aquileia, a Latine Colony, 
was planted in the Country belonging to the Gals the ſame Year : in which three thou- 
ſand Footmen had fifty Acres a piece, each Centurion a hundred, and every Horſeman a 
hundred and forty. The three that carry'd them thither, were P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica, 
C. Flaminius, and L, Manlius Acidinus, There were two Temples that year dedicated ; the 
one to Venus Erycina at the Colline Gate (which was dedicated by L. Porcius Licinus the 
Duumvir (Son to Lucins) and vow'd [to be dedicated] by L. Porcius the Conſul, in the 
Ligurian War) and the other to Plety in the Herb-Market; which was dedicated by eMa- 
nius Acilius Glabrio the Duumvir;,, who alſo ſet upa gilded Statue (the firſt of that kind in 
all T:aly) for his Father Glabrio. He was himſelf the perſon, that had vow'd that Temple 
that day he fought with Antiochus at Thermopyle : and had agreed for the building of it by 
Order from the Senate. At the ſame time, that theſe Temples were dedicated, L. e/£mi- 
lius Panlus the Pro-Conſul triumph'd over the Ingaunians of Liguria, He brought in twenty 
five golden Crowns: beſides which there was no other gold or ſilver born in that triumph. 
But there were many Captive Princes of Ligaria led before his Chariot, He gave three hun- 


dred [Aſſes] of braſs to each of his Souldiers, The Lignria» Embaſſadours enhanſed the . 


glory of that triumph, who came to deſire a perpetual Peace. [Saying] that the Ligurian 
Nation were now reſolv'd, never to take up Arms, but by command from the people of Rome. 
To which ©. Fabius by Order of the Senate made them this Anſwer; that that proteſtatioy 
was not new to the Ligurians: but it was very much their sniereſt that their mind ſhould be new, 
and agreeable to their words. That they ſhould go to the Conſuls and do as they bad them. For the 
Senate would believe no body elſe, ſave the Conſuls, that the Ligurians were really and ſincerely in- 
clined to Peace. So there was Peace in Liguria. In Corſica they fought with the Corſians : of 
whom 2M. Pinarius, the Pretor, kill'd two thouſand in one Battle; by means of which over- 
throw they were induced to give Hoſtages, and a hundred thouſand pound of Wax. From 
thence the Army was led into Sardinia: where they had a proſperous Battle with the 7/1- 
ans; a Nation not throughly ſubdu'd even to this day. The hundred Hoſtages were the 
ſame year reſtored to the Carthaginians,. and the Romans made a Peace with them, not for 
themſelves only, but on the behalf of King Xaſſineſſa too : who at that time kept that part 
of the Country, which was in debate, with an armed force. 


The Confuls therefore had now nothing to do in their Province, So al. Bebius, being re- XXXV, 


call'd to Rome, to hold the Aſſembly, created, for Conſuls, ,4. Poſtumins Albinus Luſcus, 
and C. Calpurnins Piſo. Aﬀter them the Preztors were made, viz. Tib, Sempronius Gracchus. 
L. Poſtumins Albinus, Þ. Cornelius e Mammula, 1b. Minucins Molliculus , eA, Hoſtilins Man- 
cinus, and C. eHenius : who allof them enter'd upon their Office upon the Ides of earch 


Fs. e. the fifteenth. In the beginning of that year, in which A. Poſtumins Albinus, and C, 
Calpurnius Piſo were Conſuls, A. Poſtumius, the Conſul, brought thoſe men into the Senate, 


who came out of the hither Spain, from 2 Fulvius Flaccus - [namely] L. Mrnucins, a Lieu- 
tenant, and two Tribunes of the Souldiers, T. 4eninus, and L. Terentius Maſſa. Who ha- 
ving given an account of two proſperous Battles, and the ſurrender of Celtiberia, and. the 
total ſubduing of that Province : and [cconſequently? that there was no neceſlity of ſend- 
ing any money, as they uſed to do, to pay the Souldjers, nor any Corn to the Army for 
that year ; deſired of the Senate, firlt, chat upon the ſcore of their gaod ſucceſs, all honour might 
be paid to the Gods : and next, that Q. Fulvius, being now ready to depart that Province, might 


bring the Army away with him, whoſe valour, not only he himſelf, but many other Prators before 


him, had bad ſo much experience of. Which, beſides that it ought to be, was allmoſt neceſſary to 
be done. For the Souldiers were ſo obſtinate, that they could not im all probability be any longer 
kept in the Province : but would come thence without orders, if they were not diſmiſs'd, or fly out 
into a pernicious e Mutiny , if any man ſhould keep them there by force. The Senate decreed 
that both the Conſuls ſhould have L:gwria for their Province. Thea the Prztors choſe; [of 
whom] A. Hoſtilius happen'd to have the City, and Tib. eAſinucins the Foreign [ Juriſdicti- 
on.] P. Cornelius Sicily, C. Menius Sardinia, L. Poſt umius the farther, and Tb. Sempronins the 
hither Spain, Who becauſe he was to ſucceed Q, Fulvius, ,(lelt.the Province ſhould be de- 


prived of the old Army) ſaid, 7 deſire to know of you, L, Minucias ſince you tell us, that the, 
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Province is totally ſubdwd, Do you think, that the Celtiberians wall always continue true tous; ſo 
as that Province. may be kept without an Army # If you cannot either undertake or affirm any 
thing touching the fidelity of thoſe Barbarians 3 but think, that "ths neceſſary to have an Army 
there z would you Foie the Senate to ſend a Supplement into Spain ? So as that thoſe Souldier s 
only, who are ſuperannuated for ſervice, may be disbanded ; and freſh men mixt with the old ones ? 
or would you have them draw the old Legions out of that Province and raiſe and ſend new ones [ in 
their ſtead] when raw men will poſſibly prove ſo contemptible, as to incite even the tamer ſort of 
Barbarians to renew the War ? *1 was eaſier to ſay [the buſineſs was done} than really ſubdne a 
Province, that, of their own nature, were Warlike, and apt to rebel. Some few Citres ( for ought 
I bear) whom the adjacent Winter Camp was ſevere upon, came and ſubmitted to a ſurrender, but 
thoſe that were farther off are frill in Arms. Which things ſtanding thus, 1 therefore now declare, 
Grave Fathers ! That I will manage the publick, buſineſs with that Army which is now mm being : 
and, if Flaccus bring thoſe Legions away with him, will chooſe only peaceful places for my Winter 
Quarters, nor expoſe new Souldiers to ſo fierce and Warlikg a Foe, | 

Then the Lieutenant anſwer*d to the queſtions propoſed to him : That neither he nor any 
body elſe could foreteil, what the Celtiberians had either then in their minds,or would hereafter un- 
dertake. Wherefore he could not deny, but that it was better to ſend an Army even to ſubdu'd 
Barbarians, who were not yet ſufficiemly inur'd to command : but whether it were neceſſary that 
Army ſhould be a new, or an old one, was his part to determine, who could tell, with what fidelity 
the Celtiberians world continue in peace : and was likewiſe aſſur*d, that the Souldiers would be 
quiet, if they were kept any longer im that Province. If a man might gueſs what their thoughts 
are, by what they talk, among themſelves, or by the ſhouts, that they ſet up, when their General 
was publickly ſpeaking to them, "ris well known that they cry'd ont , that either they would keep 
their Leader there in the Province, or would go with him into Italy. This Debate between the 
Pc#tor and the Lieutenant was interrupted by a propoſal of the Conſuls; who thought fit 
that their Provinces ſhould be ſet in order, before they talk'd of the Pretors Army. The 
Conſuls were order'd to have a perfe&t new Army : conſiſting of two Roman Legions with 
their Horſe, and of the Latine Allies, as many as ever, viz. fifteen thouſand Foot, and 
eight hundred Horſe, With this Army they were charg'd to make War againſt the Apuar 
Ligurians. P. Cornelius and 2. Bebius were continu'd in Commiſſion ; and order*d to keep 
their Provinces, till the Conſuls came : but then were commanded to disband the Army, 
that they had, and return to Rome. After that they diſcours'd concerning Tib. Sempronius's 
Army. For whom the Conſuls were commanded to raiſe a new Legion of five thouſand 
two hundred Foot, with four hundred Horſe, beſides a thouſand Reman Foot, and fifty Horſe, 
injoining the Latine Allies to bring in ſeven thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe. With 
this Army they thought fit that 7b. Sempronizs ſhould go into the hither Spain. Q Falvins 
had leave, if he thought good, to bring away with him all thoſe Souldiers, that had been 
tranſported into Spain (being Romar Citizens, or Allies) before Sp. Poſtumins, and Q_ Mar- 
cixs were Conſuls: and alſo, when the ſupply came, all above ten thouſand four hundred 
Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe, in the two Legions, with twelve thouſand Foot, and ſx hun- 
dred Horſe of the Latine Allies, whoſe valour he had made uſe of in the two Battles againſt 
the Celtiberians. There were ſupplications likewiſe decreed, for that he had fo ſucceſsfully 
managed the publick affairs: and the other Prztors were-ſent into their ſeveral Provinces. 
© Fabius Buteo was continu'd in Commiſſion in Gaul, That year they reſolv'd, there ſhould 
be eight Legions, beſides the old Army, that was in Zigwria with great hopes of being 
ſent: though that Army was with great difficulty made up, by reaſon of the peſtilence, 
which had now for three years together waſted the City of Rome, and all Jraly be- 
ſides. 
The Preztor Tib. e Minncins, and, not after him, the Conſul C. Calpwrnivs dy'd, with 
many other eminent men of all ranks. Art laſt their mortality began to be thought a Pro- 
digy : wherefore C. Servilins the High-Prieſt was order'd to prepare explatory Sacrifices 
apainſt the wrath of the Gods, the Decemwvir: to look into their Books ; and the Conſul 
to vow offerings to Apollo, eAſcnlapins, and to Health, as well as to give gilded Statues, all 
which he vow*d and gave : The Decemvirs appointed a Supplication for two dayes upon the 
ſcore of the ſickneſs, in the City and throvgh all Corporations and Burroughs : at which all 
above twelve years of Age were Crowned, and pray'd with Laurel in their hands. They 
alſo had ſome fufpicion that there was humane Villany in the Caſe : and therefore (*. Claudius 
the Prztor, who, choſen in Teb. Minucins's room, was order'd by the Senate to inquire con- 
cerning any Poyſon that was given in the City, or within ten thouſand paces thereof; and 
C. Menius through all the Towns and Burroughs above ten miles off, before he went over 
into his Province of Sardinia. The Conſuls Death was moſt of all ſuſpected. For he was 
faid to be deſtroy'd by Quarta Hoſftilia, bis Wife. But as ſoon as Q. Fulvius Flaccus, her Son, 
was declar'd to be Conſul in his Father-in-Laws room , P:ſo's Death began to be alittle 
more infamous : and there were Witneſſes, who after Aibinxs and P:iſo were declared Con- 
ſuls, at the Aſſembly where Flaccus receiv'd a repulſe, ſaid his Mother upbraided him, ſay- 
ing, *rwas now the third time, that he had been deny'd the Conſulſhip, and added, that he ſhould 


prepare himſelf to ſtand; for within two months ſhe'd ſo order the buſineſs, that he ſhould be Con- 
ſul. 
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ſul. Among many otier teltimonies, to this purpoſe, this ſaying alſo of hers, which was 
verified by coo cue an event, cauſed Hoſtiia to be condemn'd, In the beginning of this 
Spring, whillt the new Conſuls were imploy'd in the Levy at Rome, the one of them dying 
made all things go on fo much the ſlower, till they had held an Aſſembly and choſen ano- 
ther in his place. In the mean time P. Cornelius and M. Babius, who, in their Conſulate, 
had done no memorable exploit, led their Army into [the Country of ] the Apuan Ls- 
urans. 
- The Ligarians, who before the coming of the Conſuls into the Province, had not expected XXXVIIE 
a War, being ſurpriſed, ſurrender'd themſelves to the number of twelve thouſand. Then 
Cornelius and Bebins (having firſt by Letters conſulted the Senate) reſoly'd to bring down 
out of che Mountains into the Champaign Country a great way from their habitations, leſt 
they ſhould hop? to return : ſuppoſing that they ſhould never any otherwiſe make an end 
of the Ligurian War. Now there wasa Territory, belonging publickly to the Romans, in 
the Country of the Samnies, which had formerly belong'd to the Tauraſines : into which 
they having a mind to cariy over the Apuar Ligurians, let forth an Order, That the Ligu- 
rians ſhould come down from the Mountains with their Wives and Children, and bring all they bad 
along with them. Whereupon che Ligurians often times deſired by their Embaſſadours, that they 
might not be forced to leave the native ſeat, where they were begotten, and the Sepulchres of their 
Anceſtors, promiſing Arms and Hoſt ages. Bur ſeeing they were not able to prevail, nor had 
ſtrength enough to make a War, they obey'd the Edict. Of them therefore were brought 
away at the publick charge full forty thouſand Freeborn People with Women and Children : 
among whom there was diſtributed of ſilver a hundred and fifry thouſand Seſterces, to buy 
them neceſlaries for theic Families. Corzelins and Bebius, (thoſe that brought them thither) 
were made Overſeers for dividing of the Land, and giving [each man his ſhare, ] Yet at 
their own requeſt, there were five perſons allow'd them, to adviſe with. Having tranſated 
the affair, and brought the old Army to Rome, they had a Triumph decreed them z they 
being the firſt chat ever triumph'd without making a War. There were only ſome of the 
Enemies led before their Chariot, becauſe there was nothing taken to carry, lead, or give 
the Souldiers at their triumph, | | 
The fame year Fulvins Flaccys the Pro Pretor, in Spain, becauſe his Succeſſor came late KXXIX: 
into the Province, drawing out the Army from their Winter-Quarters, began to waſt the 
farther part of Cele:beria, whence they had not come to make their ſurrender. By which 
means he provoked rather than terrified the minds of the Barbarians; who having privately 
muſter'd up a good number of men, beſet the J4anlian Wood, through which they knew, 
the Roman Army would paſs. When L. Poſtumius Albinus his Collegue was going into the 
farther Spain,Gracchus had charg'd him,that he ſhould perſwade Q, Fulvins to bring his Army 
to Tarraco, That there the old Souldiers ſhould be disbanded, and the Supplement diſtri- | 
| buted, and that he himſelf would order the whole Army : beſides that Flaccss had a ſhort | 
day appointed him, by which his Succeſſor ſhould come. This news made Flaccys leave off ] 
what he deſign'd to do, and all in haſt to carry his Army out of Celtiberia, Whereupon the 
Barbarians, being ignorant of the reaſon [why he did ſo} ſuppoſing, that he perceived 
and feared their revolt, and that they had got Arms privately together, beſet the Wood ſo 
much the more intently. Into which when the Reman Army at break of day enter'd, the 
Enemies ariſing from two places at once invaded- the Romans. Which when Flaccus ſaw, 
he allay'd the firſt rumults by bidding the Centurions command them to ſtand all ina Body, 
every man in his Rank and File, and make ready their Arms, and having put all their Car- 
riages, and the Beaſts into one place, he partly in perfon, partly by his Lieutenants and 
Tribunes of the Souldiers, as the time and place required, et all his Forces, without any 
fear, in Array : telling them, that they had to do with perſons, who bad been twice ſurrender'd ; 
had now indeed more wickedneſs and treachery in them; but not more courage or reſolution, That 
they would make his return into his Country, which before was like to be ignoble, very famous and 
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memorable : and that they ſhould carry to their Triumph at Rome, Swords embrew'd with the freſh þ 
ſlaughter of their Enemics and ſpoils running down with blood. The time would not ſuffer him | 
co ſay any more. For the Enemy came upon them, and they were already engaged in the 
utmolt parts: and then the whole Army fell to it, ] 

! 


The Fight was ſevere on both ſides, but the fortune of it various, The Legions fought XL, 
very bravely, nor did the two Wings behave themſelves any worſe : but the Foreign Auxi- | 
liaries were hard put to it by men of like Armour, who were ſomewhat a better ſort of | 
Souldiers, and could not mainta'n their ground, The Celeiberians perceiving that they i 
were not equal to the Legions in a regular way of fighting, and hand to hand, made an 
impreſſion inco them, in a body like a wedge. At which kind of fighting they are ſo good, 


\. 
that they cannot be endured, what part ſoever they with their Force attempr. And then ; 
alſo the Legions were put into diſorder, and the main Body of the Army almolt interrupted. p 
Which conſternatiun when Flaccas perceiv'd he rode up to the Legionary Horſe, and cry'd | 


out; Are you able to afford me no aſſiſtance ? Or ſhall this whole Army be ruined? To which 

they making a general loud reply, and ſaying, /et him tell them, what he would have done, [ 

and they'd do it out of hand, he bad them double their Troops, the Horſemen of the two Legions, ] 
Nannn 2 and | 
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and let their Horſes go into the weage of the Enemies, wherewith they gaul our men : which you 
will do with greater force of their Horſes , if you let them go unbridled upon them : which we 
read, that the Romar Horſemen have done many times to their great commendation. They 
obey'd his command, and pulling off their Bridles ran to and fro to the great ſlaughter cf 
the Enemy, and broke through all their ſpears. The wedge being diſlipated, in which Jay 
all their hopes, the Celtibersans trembled, and, being ready to quit the fighr, lookt-abour, 
which way to make their eſcape, The Alary Horſe too, when they ſaw ſo memorable an 
exploit done by the Roman Horſe, were themſelves inflamed by their valour, and without 
any word of command rode in among the diſforder'd Enemies. With that all the Celribe- 
rians Were put to flight, and the Roman General ſeeing the Enemy run away, vow'd to build 
a Temple ro Fortuna Equeſtris, and to make Games in honour of the Good and Great Jupiter : 
ſo the Celtibersans were Icatter*d and ſlain over all the Wood. *Tis ſaid, there were ſeventeen 
thouſand of the Enemies ſlain that day, above three thouſand taken, with two hundred ſe- 
vent} ſeven military Enſigns, and Horſes near eleven hundred. That day the conquering 
Army lodg'd in no Camp. But yet this Vitory was not gain'd without the loſs of Souldiers; 
for of the Romarxs there were ſlain four hundred ſeventy two, and of the Larne Allies a 
thouſand and nineteen, with whom there alſo fell, of Auxiliaries three thouſand, By this 
means the conquering Army having regain'd their former honour, was led to T arracor. Tib. 
Sempronius the Prztor (who came thither two days before) went out to meet Falvixs at his 
arrival, and congratulated his good management of the publick affairs. Wherenpon, they 
agreed unanimouſly as to the Souldiers, whom to disband, and whom to keep [fill upon 
duty.] Then Fulvins, when he had ſhipped the Souldiers, that were diſmiſs'd, went to 
Rome, and Sempronius carry*d the Legions into Celriberiaz whilſt both the Conſuls led their 
Armies into Lrguria two ſeveral wayes, 

Poſtumins, with the firſt and the third Legion, beſet two Mountains, called Bali##z and 
Suiſmontizm, keeping the narrow paſſes of thoſe places ſo cloſe, that he hinder'd them from 
getting any proviſions 3 and ſubdu'd them by meer want of all neceſſaries. Falvius, having, 
with the ſecond and fourth Legion, attack'd the eApxuan Lignrians from Piſe, received the 
ſurrender of all of them, that dwelt upon the River Macra, and putting ſeven thouſand of 
them on Board certain Ships [that he had provided] ſent them over to Naples, along the 
Coaſt of the Tuſcane Sea : from whence they were brought into Samnum, and a place al. 
ſigned them to inhabit among the Natives of that Country. In the mean time e. Poſtu- 
14s cut down the Vines and burnt the Corn belonging to the Ligurtans that lived upon 


\ the Mountains ; till they were forced by the misfortunes of War, to ſubmit and ſurrender 


their Arms. From thence Poſtumins departed and put to Sea, to viſit the Coaſt of the 1ngu- 
rian Lignrians, and Intermelians. But before theſe Conſuls arrived at the Army, which 
was appointed to Rendezvous at Piſe, A. Poſtumins, and eM. Fulvinus Nobilior, Brother to 
©. Falvins, were Commanders of it. Fulvins was a Tribune military in the ſecond Legion z 
who, during his months [wherein he was to command? disbanded that Legion, engaging 


. the Centurions upon Oath zo return the money [deſigned for their pay] mto the Roman Trea- 


fury to the Queftors, Which when Poſtumius heard of at Placentia (for thither, as it hap. 
pen*d, he was then gone) he purſu'd thoſe disbanded men with ſome of his nimbleſt Horſe, 
and brought as many of them as he conld overtake, after he had rebuked them, back to 
Piſa. Concerning the reſt he ſent word to the Conſul : who, upon his propoſal of the caſe, 
got an Order of Senate made, that M. Fulvius ſhould be bamſh'd into Spain, beyond new Car- 
thage : beſides that Letters were given him by the Conſul to carry to P. Manlixs in the far- 
ther Spain, The Souldiers were order*d to repair back to their Colours; and for a mark 
of diſgrace to them, it was decreed, that they ſhould have but ſix months pay for that year ;, 
and that every Souldier, who did not return to the Army, ſhould be ſold by the Conſul, he and all 
he had. | 

The ſame year L.Duronius,who was come out of Illyricam (where he had been Preztor the 
year before) to Bruzduſium, leaving his Ships there in Harbour,came to Rome ;, [and there,}] 
diſcourſing of the exploits that he had done, very confidently laid the blame of all the Pi- 
racy that was practis*d upon the Sea-Coaſt to the charge of Gentins King of the 1llyr5ans - 
[ſaying] That all the Ships that pillaged the Coaſt of the upper Sea, came out of bis Kingdom. 
Concerning which affair he had ſent Embaſſadours to the King, but they could never have the liberty 
of ſpeaking with the King, Now at the ſame time there were Embaſladours come from Ger- 
#145 to Rome, who ſaid, that at that time when the Roman Embaſſadours would have had admit- 
rance to the King, he was ficktn the fartheſt parts of his Kingdom. And therefore, that Gentivs 
begg'd of the Senate that they wonld not believe thoſe falſe accuſations, which his Enemies had 
forged againſt him, But Duronias added farther ; that ſeveral perſons (both Citizens of Rome, 
and Latine Allies) had receiv'd great abuſes in his Kingdom ;, as alſo, that, by report, ſome Ro- 
man Citizens were detained at Corcyra. Thereuypon it was by the Senate thought fit, that 
they ſhould all be brought to Rome, where {. Claudins the Pretor ſhould be judge of the caſle, 
and that till then Anſwer ſhould be given to King Gentzus or his Embaſſadours. Among 
many others, who dy'd this year of the Plague, there were ſeveral Prieſts alſo taken off; 


of whom L. Yalerius Flaccns, the High-Prieſt was one ; into whoſe place they choſe ©. Fabins 
Labeo : 
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Laheo : and P, Manlus who was lately come back out of the farther Spain) Triumvir in the 
ordering of the ſacred Fealts; in whoſe room they EleCted Q. Fulvins Son to Marcns ; be- 
ing then under ſeventeen years of Age, Concerning the choice of a King of the Sacrificers 
into the place of {*. Cornelius Dolabella, there was a Conteſt between C. Servilius the Arch- 
Prieſt, and Cornelius Dolabella, Duumvir of the Navy, whom the High Prieſt commanded | 
to lay down that Office, that he might inſtal him in the other : But he refuſed it, and for | 
that reaſon the Prieſt ſer a Fine upon him ; upon which Dolabel/a appealed, and argu'd the | | 
caſe before the people. When many of the Tribes, being called in, voted, that the Duum- 
vir ought to be obedient to the High-Prieſt, and that the Fine ſhould be remitted, if he 
Jaid down his Office, at Jaſt it thunder'd, and that broke up the Aſſembly. Then tne 
Prieſts thought it a ſin to inaugurate Dolabe/a, but inaugurated P. Clalius Siculus, who had 
been inſtall'd in the ſecond place. At the end of this year C. Servilius Geminus the High | 
Prieſt himſelf alſo deceas'd, who was one of the Decemviri appointed to overſee the holy | 
rites: and in his place of Prieſt the College of Prieſts choſe 2 Fulvins Flaccus. But M. eA- | 
milins Lepiins was choſen to be High-Prieſt (though many great men ſtood for that office) | 
and Q. e Harcius Philippus was made Decemvir of the holy rites in the room of the ſame | _ 
CC. Servilizs Geminus,)] Beſides him there died Sp. Poſtumins Albinus, an Augur [or Sooth- | 
ayer] into whoſe place P. Scipio, Son to eAfricanus, was by the eAugurs Elefted : The | 
ſame year the Cumars had leave (upon their Petition) publickly to ſpeak Latine, and for their 
Gryers to ſell [ goods] mn Latine, 

The Senate gave the P:ſans thanks for a promiſe which they had made of Lands, wherein XL11f. 
the Romans might plant a Latine Colony : and three perſons were Elected for that, purpoſe, 
viz. Q. Fabius Buteo, with 74. and Publius, both ſarnam'd Popillias Lenas, Then there were | 
Letters brought from C. Manns the Pretor (who, beſides that he was to be Governour of | 
Sardinia, had this charge alſo given him , That he ſhould inquire into the Arts of poyſoning, | 
prattis'd in all places, above ten miles off Rome.) That he had already condemned three thouſand | 
perſons, and that npon informations, which were made to him, that affair every day encreas'd : in- | 
fomuch that he muſt either quit that buſineſs, or reſign his Province. Q. Fulvins Flaceus return'd 
from Spazn to Rome with great Fame for the actions that he had done : ſtaid without the City, 
to expect his triumph, was choſen Conſul with L. Marlins Acidinns ; and after ſome few dayes 
rode into the City triumphant, with the Souldiers, whom he had brought home, attending 
upon him. He carried in his Triumph a hundred twenty four golden Crowns ; of Gold 
thirty one pounds, and a hundred ſeventy three thouſand two hundred Coined pieces of 
Oſcane Silver. He diſtributed among his men fifty Deniers apiece out of the Booty ; dou- 
ble of which he gave to each Centurion, and to the Horſemen treble : doing the ſame to 
the Latine Allies, and beſtowing upon every Souldier double pay. That year L. Yillus, 
Tribune of the People, preferr'd a Bill for the determining how rhany years of Age every 
man ſhould neceſſarily be, before he ſhould be capable of ſtanding for, or having any pub- 
lick Office. Thence it was, that all their Family was ſurnamed Annales [from Annus, an 
Year. 

Many Years after that, there were Created four Prztors (purſnant to the Bebian Law, XLIV. 
which ordained that every other Year there ſhould be four Eleted) namely, Cn. Cornelius 
Scipio, L. Valerius Levinus, Q. and 24. both named Macii, and ſurnamed Scevole. Q Ful- 
vixs and L. Manlius had the Government of the ſame Province with thoſe of the year be- 
fore, and the ſame numbers of Horſe and Foot, both Citizens and Allies. 7ib. Sempronius 
and L. Poſtumius were {till continu'd in Commillion in the two Sparns with the ſame Forces 
that they had. And for a Supplement, the Conſuls were order'd to raiſe three thouſand 
Roman Foot. three handred Horſe, five thouſand Latrme Foot, and four hundred Horſe, 
P. Mucius Scavola happen'd to have the City Juriſdiftion, and was to inquire concerning the 
practice of poyſoning within the City and without for ten miles round. Cr. Cornelius Scipio 
had the Foreign Juriſdiftion z Q. Iucins Scevola was made Governour of Sicily, and C. Va- | 
lerius of Sardinia, Q Fulvias,the Conſul, before he did any publick buſineſs, ſaid, he would ac- | 
quit both himſelf and the Commonwealth in point of Religion by performing thofe | 
Vows that he had made. For he declared, that on the day, when he fought the laſt Bat- 
tle with the Celtsbersans, he made a Vow to ſet forth Games in honour of (the great and _ 
| good) Fupiter : as alſo to build a Temple to * Fortuna EqueFtrisz and that for that end the * God- 
| Spaniards had raiſed him money. Thereupon thoſe Games were reſoly*d upon in the Senate, dels of 
and order was given for the Creating of two Duumvirs, to contraCt for the building of ſuch _— | 
a Temple. . But as to the money it was prefix*d, That the ſumm, ſpent upon thoſe G ames, ſhould ve 
not be more, than was allow'd to Q. Fulvius Nobilior for his Games, after the Etolian War. 
And that in order to theſe Games, he ſhould not ſend for, raiſe, - receive, or do any thing, againſt 
the Order of Senate, that was made, touching Sports, in the year, when L. Xmilius and Cn. Bz- 
bius were Conſuls. This order of Senate was made by reaſon of the extravagant expences, 
laid out upon the Games of Tib. Sempronus, the Edile : which were very burdenſome, not 
only to 1raly and the Latine Allies, but to the Foreign Provinces alſo. =... 

The Winter that year was very ſevere, for Snow and all kind of ſtormy weather , which XLy, 
kill'd all the Trees that were in danger of nipping colds: beſides that that —_—_ 
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Seaſon was of a longer duration than other years it uſed to be. By which means the Larne 
Holy-dayes were ſo diſturb'd by a ſudden and intolerable ſtorm that then aroſe upon the 
Mountain, that the Prieſts gave order chey ſhould be celebrated a ſecond time. The ſame 
rempeſt threw down ſeveral Statues in the Capitol, disfiguring many places with Thunder. 
bolts. It overturn'd the Temple of Fupiter at Taracina, the white Temple at Capra, with 
the Gate called Porta Romana, and the Battlements of the Wall in ſeveral places. Among 
theſe Prodigies it was reported alſo from Reare, that there was a Mule foaled with three Feer. 
Upon which ſcore the Decemvirs were arder*d to conſult the S:bylls Books ; and by dircQi- 
on out of them, declar*d, to what Gods, and with what Victims Sacrifice ſhould be made : 
and (ſeeing many places were defaced with Thunder) that there ſhould be a ſupplication 
made in the Temple of Fupiter one whole day. After this, the Games that Q. Fulvius had 
vow'd were ſet forth with great ſolemnity for ten days together : and then was the Aſſem- 
bly held for chuſing of Cenſors, in which there were Elefted AM. e/Emnilins Lepidus, the High- 
Prieſt, and 24. Fulvius Nobiltor, who had triumph'd over the </Etolians. Now between 
theſe two perſons there was a known grudge, which was many times very publickly ſhewn 
in ſeveral fierce conteſts both in the Senate, and before the People. When this Aſſembly 
was over,the two Cenſors, (as it was the ancient uſage) fate together in their Curule Chairs 
[of State] in the Campus Martins, near the Altar of Mars: to which place there ſoon 
flock*d the beſt.men of the Senate, with a numerous train of Citizens at their Heels ; a. 
mong whom £2 Cacilius Metellus made this Speech : * Cenſors ! We have not forgotten , that 
you were very lately choſen by the whole Roman People as Overſeers of our manners, and that we 
ought to be admoniſhd, and ruled by you, and not you by us. Tet we ought nevertheleſs to 
ſhew, what, in you , ether offends all good men , or they at leaſt would wiſh tg be alter d. 
When we conſider you ſingly (M. &milius! and you, M. Fulvius!) we have not this day in 
the City any perſons, whom, if we were to chuſe again, we would ſooner prefer than you, But 
when we look, upon you both together, we cannot but ſear , that you are very ill paired, and 
that it will not be ſo great an advantage to the Common-wealth im that you pleaſe all of us ſo well, 
as it may be a diſadvantage, that you diſpleaſe one another. For many years together there have 
been great animoſities berween you, very prejudicial ro you your ſelves; which we are afraid, 
may from this time forward prove much more fatal to ns and the Common wealth, than to you. 
For what reaſons we fear this, we could give you a long account , but that perhaps your im 
placable enmity bath already captivated your minds. Theſe grudge we all deſire you this day, and 
in this Temple, to make an end of ; and, ſince the Roman People have join'd you together by their 
Votes [in the ſame office} that you would let us unite you in reconciliation and Friendſhip 
alſo. With one mind, with one deſwn, chuſe the Senate; ſurvey the Knighthood ;, number the Ci- 
tizens, and ſet up a Pole [in order to view and purifie the people. ] eAnd whereas you 1n almoſt 
all your _ you are to uſe theſe words; That ſuch or ſuch a thing fall out ſucceſsfully to me 
and my Collegue, look, that you wiſh it truly and heartily, and make men believe, that what you 
deſire of the Gods, you ſincerely pray may come to paſs. T. Tativs and Romulus reigned together 
#n this very City with preat unanmity, though they had formerly fought as Enemies m the midſt of 
the Forum. Mot only animoſities, but Wars too have their periods: and oftentimes the greateſt 
Foes become the moſt faithful Friends , yea and our Fellow-Citizens alſo. The Albanes, wher: 
their City was utterly ruin'd were brought to Rome, and the Latines with the Sabines were taker 
into the freedom of the City. That common ſaying, becauſe "twas jo true, became a Proverb, viz. 
That Friendſhip ſhould be immortal, and animoſity mortal. Hereupon aroſe an humme, to 
ſhew their aſſent, and ſoon after their Voices all at once deſiring the ſame thing, interrupted 
Metellus's Oration. Then e£mlins, among other things, complain'd, that M, Fulvius had 
binder'd him twice of having the Conſulate, which otherw:ſe he had been ſure to carry, And Ful- 
ins On the contrary urged, that he had always been by Fmilius maligned, and that he had 
brought an attion againſt him, with ſecurity to anſwer the judgment, to his great aiſorace, Yet 
both of them pretended, rhar if the other would, he would ſubmit to the arbitrement of ſo many 
great perſons of the City, Thereupon, at the inſtant requeſt of all who were there preſenr, 
they ſhook hands, and promiſed, to forgive and put an end to all manner of quarrels : and 
then (all the Company commending them for what they had done) they were carried to 
the Capitol, Where the Senate much approved of and praiſed, not only the care of the 
Nobility in ſuch an affair, but the eaſy complyance of the Cenſors alſo. And therefore 
when the Cenſors deſired, to have a ſumm of money for the carrying on of publick works, they 
had an years Revenue allotted them, 

The ſame year L. Poſtumius, and Tib. Sempronins the Pro-Pretors in Sparn agreed ſo be- 
tween themſelves, that Albimus ſhould go through Luſitania againlt the Yaccei, and come 
back into Celtiberia, But Gracchus went into the moſt remote parts of Celtiberia, becauſe 
in that Country there was a greater War. Firſt he took the City of e2/unda by ſtorm, ſur- 
prizing it ſuddenly in the night time : from whence having receiv'd Hoſtages, and put a 
Gariſon into it, he march'd on, attacking Forts, and burning all the Country Towns, till 
he came to another very ſtrong City, which the Celtiberrans call Certima, Where, being a- 
bout to apply his Engines to the Walls, there came Embaſſadours out of the Town, who 


made a Speech to him full of ancient ſimplicity and plainneſs ; not denying but that they 
were 
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were minded to fight him, if their {trength had been ſufficient, For they deſired leave to 

go into the Celtiberian Camp, to get Auxiliaries : but if they could not get any, then they would 

conſult themſelves apart from thoſe people what *rwwas beſt ro do. Gracchus eave them Icave, and 

they went; but ſome few dayes atterward brought along with them ten Embaſſadours more, 

It was then Noon; and therefore the firſt thing they deſired of the Praztor, was, that he 

would order them ſome drink, When they had drank each of them one Cup round, they call'd 

for another, to the great diverſion of all that ſtood about them, they being ſo rude, and 

vaid of all manner of breeding. Then the eldeſt of them began and ſaid ; We are ſent to 

you from our Nation, to ask you, upon what aſſurance you make War againſt us? To which 

Gracchus reply'd; He came upon the confidence, that he had in a gallant Army : which if they 

had a mind to ſee, he would give them the ſatisfatton of it, that they might be the better able to 

snform their Countrymen how things ſtood : and thereupon commanded the Tribunes military, 

fo put all the Forces both Horſe and Foot 1 Battalia, and let them charge one the other, as in a 

fight. The Embaſſadours, when they had ſeen this ſhow, went and deterr'd their Country- 

men from ſending any ſuccours to the beſieged City. The Townſimen therefore having to 

no purpoſe ſet Fires {which was the ſignal agreed upon) in their Turrets, when they ſaw 

themſelves diſappointed of their only hope of ſuccours, came and made their ſurrender. 

Thereupon they were order'd to pay two Millions four hundred thouſand Seſterces, and 

to deliver up forty of their beſt and nobleſt Horſemen ; not as Hoſtages (for they were in- 

_- to ſerve as Souldiers) though they really were as a pledge for their future fi- 

elity. F 

From thence he march'd next to the City of «Ace, where the Celtiberians Camp lay, XLV IT, 

from whom the Embaſſadours ſo lately came. And when he: had for ſome dayes teazed 

with ſmall Skirmifhes, by ſending his Light-armour againſt their ſeveral Guards, he daily 

contrived {till greater occaſions of fighting, that he might draw them all out of their For- 

tifications. And when he ſaw, that he had effefted what he wiſh'd for, he order*d the Com- 

manders of the Auxiliaries, that after a ſhort conflitt, they ſhould on the ſudden turn their backs 

and run toward the Camp as with all ſpeed, as though they had been ontdone in numbers : whillt he 

himſelf ſet the Army 1n Array within the Bulwark at every Gate. Nor was it long before 

he ſaw his own men running away (as he had deſign'd they ſhould) and the Barbarians pur- 

ſuing them as hard as they could. By which time he had got all his Forces ready marſhalPd 

for this very purpoſe within the Bulwark : and therefore ſtaying only fo long, till his own 

party had made their free paſſage into the Camp, he ſet up a ſhout, and fally'd forth at 

all Gates together. The Enemy was not able to bear this unexpected Effort; nor were 

they, who came to aſlault anothers Camp now able ſo much as to defend their own. Fot 

they were preſently routed, put to flight, forced back with conſternation into their Bul- 

wark, and, at laſt, turn'd out of their Camp. That day there were nine thouſand of the 

Enemy flain, three hundred and twenty were taken Priſoners, with a hundred and twelve 

Horſes, and thirty ſeven military Enſigns. Of the Roman Army there fell a hundred and 

nine. | | 
After this Battle Gracchus march'd with his Legions, to ravage Celtiberiaz and whilſt he x41 

plunder'd all places as he paſs'd along, (infomuch that the people, ſome for fear, and 

fome of their own free-will, ſubmitted to him) he in a few dayes took a hundred and three 

Towns by ſurrender, and got a vaſt booty. Thence therefore he carry'd his Army back to 

Alce, from whence he came, and began to attack that City. The Townſmen ſuſtained the 

firſt aſſault of the Enemies, but when they ſaw they were not only attempted by force of 

Arms, but with Engines and Works alſo, they truſted no longer to the ſtrength of the 

City, but all ran into the Caſtle : though from thence alſo at length they reGgn'd (having 

ſent Envoys before hand) both themſelves and all they had into the hands of the Romans. 

Thence therefore they carry'd a great Booty : for many noble Captives were at their diſpo- 

ſal, among whom there were two Sons and one Daughter of one Turras ; who was a petit 

King of thoſe parts, for the moſt puiſſant of all the Spaniards. He, having heard of the 

misfortune that had befallen his Children, ſent Meſſengers to procure hin a ſecure paſſage 

to Gracchys, and came into the Camp. And firſt he ask*d Gracchns , Whether he and his 

ſhould live? To which the Prztor anſwer'd ; They ſhould: Whereupon he again deſired to 

know ; whether be might ſerve as a Souldier under the Romans ? Which ſeeing Gracchus alſo 

granted ; Then (ſaid he) ll follow you againſt all my old Allies, ſince they negleF+ to aſſiſt me. 

From which time he follow'd the Romans, and aſſiſted them with his ſtout and faithful en- 

deavours upon many occaſions. | SES 
After that, Ergavia, a noble and a powerful City, being terrified at the misfortunes of 

other people round about, open'd their Gates to the Romans, Some Authors ſay, that 

theſe Towns did not ſurrender themſelves truly and ſincerely; but that as ſoon as he had drawn his 

Legions out of any Region, they preſently in that part of the Country renew'd the War, and that 

he afterward fought a great Battle hand to hand with the Celtiberians, near the e Mountain Cau- 

nu3, from break of day, till Noon : in which there were many men ſlain on both ſides : and that 

the Romans had not much the better of it in any other reſpeft, ſave that, the next day, when. * 

rhe Celtiberians faid within their Rampier, they provoked them out to fight ' gather'd , w_ 
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ſpoils of the field from Morning to Night, on the Morrow, and, the third day, engaged agam in 
a fiercer Battle : mm which at laſt the Celtiberians were undoubtedly conquer'd, and their Camp 
taken and rifled, That there were twenty two thouſand Enemies that day ſlain ;, above three h1u1:- 
dred taken, with about the ſame number of Horſes, and ſeventy two military Enſigns. That ly 
this means the War was made an end of , and that the Celtiberians made a true and a real 
Peace, witbout any ſuch like mconſt ancy as they formerly were guilty of. They tell us farther, 
that the ſame Summer Poſtuymins fought a remarkable Battle in the farther Spain with the 
Faccei; of whom he ſlew thirty five thouſand, and took their Camp. But *tis more likely, 
that he came too late into that Province to do any ſuch thing that Summer. 

The Cenſors made a new choice of Senators with great unanimity : and for Preſident ct 
the Senate was Elefted 24. cAmilins Lepidus, who was himſelf Cenſor , and High-Pricſt. 
Three Senators were turn'd out of the Houſe : but Lepidxs kept ſome in, whom his Collegue 
(by Skipping their names) deſign'd to leave ont. Out of that ſumm of money which 
was given and divided between them, they cauſed theſe works to be made; Lepidus railcd 
a Mound or Wharf at Tarracina, which was a work not at all agreeable to the people, 
for that he had an eſtate there himſelf, and ſeemed to defray his private charges with the 
publick money. He built a Theatre, and a ſtage near the Temple of Apollo, He likewiſe 
bargain'd for the poliſhing and white-waſhing of Zupiters Temple in the Capitol, and of 
all the Pillars about it. From which Pillars he alſo removed all ſuch Statues, as ſeemed to 
be inconveniently placed one oppoſite to the other; taking away all the ſhield and military 
Enſigns of all ſorts, that were faſten'd ro them. But 24. Fulvins contracted for the doing 
of more works than he, and thoſe too of greater uſe: namely for the making of a Port, 
and Piles in the River Tber ; upon which Piles ſome years after P. Scipio Africanus, and L. 
Aummius (when they were Centors ) cauſed Arches to be built: and likewiſe, a Palace be- 
hind the new Banquers Shops, with a Fiſh-Market that bad other Shops round abuur ir, 
which he ſold to private people. He likewiſe made a Market-place and a Portico without 
the Gate, called Tergemina, and another behind the Docks, near the Temple of Hercules - 
beſides that he built a Temple, behind that of Hope, to Apollo, the Phyſician. But they 
had, beſides this, another ſumm of money in common, which they laid out in procuring 
Water to be brought into the City, and Arches to be made. This work was obſtructed by 
M. Licinius Craſſus, who would not iuffer the Water to be convey:d through his ground. They 
alſo ſet up ſeveral new Taxes for importation of goods and cuſtoms: taking care likewiſc 
that many publick Chappels, that were then in the hands of private perſons, ſhould be re- 
duced to the common ſervice of the City, and ly open for all the people. They alter'd the 
manner of giving Votes, and divided the Tribes into Wards, according to the different 
ranks of men, and their ſeveral Occupations or Callings. 

At that time alſo one of the Cenſors, 2. e-Emilins Lepidus, petition'd- the Senate, that 
he might be allow'd a ſumm of money, whereby to ſet forth the Games at the Dedication of the 
Temples of Queen Juno, and Diana, which he had vow'd to build in the Lignrian War eight years 
before : and accordingly for that end the Senate decreed him twenty thouſand Aſſes. He 
therefore dedicated both thoſe Temples in the Circus Flaminins ; ſetting forth Stage- Playes 
three dayes together, after the Dedication of the Temple of 7:0, and two days after thar 
of Diana; and every one of thoſe dayes in the cirque [or publick place for ſhews.] The 
ſame perſon alſo dedicated a Temple in the Campus Martins to the Sea-Gods, which L. «/&- 
milins Regillus eleven years before had vow'd in a Sea-fight againſt the Fleet of King Antio- 
chus. Over the Gates of that Temple was fix'd a Table with this Inſcription. To pur ar 


This place end to a great War between two Kings * the head * to ſubdue * for making of Peace * this 
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confli# * when L, XEmilius Regillus the Pretor, Son of M. /Emilius was going forth * Under 
the Proteftion, Command, good Fortune , and Condutt of him, between Epheſus, Samos and 
Chios, the Conſul himſelf looking on, with Antiochus, all cbe Army, Horſe and Elephants, the 
Fleet of King Antiochus was before ſo conquer'd, routed, batter'd, and put to flight, and there 
that day ſixty two long Ships taken with all their Allies, After which fight * King Antiochus 
and his Kingdom. * For that reaſon he vow'd to build a Temple to the Sea Gods. In the ſame 
manner there was another Table with the like Iafcription was ſet up over the Gates of the 
Temple of Fupiter in the Capitol. 

Two dayes after the Cenſors had choſen a new Senate, ©. Fulvins the Conſul went into 
Liguria, and having paſſed with his Army over pathleſs Mountaigs, Vales and Foreſts, 
fought a pitch'd Battle with the Enemy : in which he not only won the day, but at the 
ſame time forced their Camp too. Thereupon three thouſand of the Enemies, and all that 
part of Ziguria came and ſurrender'd themſelves to him. All which the Conſul planted in 
the Champaign part of the Country ; placing Gariſons upon the Hills. About this affair 
there were Letters brought in all haſt to Rome ; where, upon the ſcore of thoſe Atchieve- 
ments, there was a Supplication appointed for three dayes : during which time the Prztors 
ſacrificed forty of the bigger ſort of Victims. By the other Conſul LD. e H/arlns there was 
nothing done in Ligxria worth taking notice of, Three thouſand Tranſalpine Gauls paſſed 
over the Alpes into-/raly, without offering any act of Hoſtility,to defire of the Conſul and the 


Senate, that they might be quiet under the Command of the Roman People, But the Senate 
order'd 
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order'd them to depart out of /raly, and commanded the Conſul Q. Fulvirs to make in- 

quiry into that matrer, and to puniſh them, who had been the Authors and Ring Leaders 

of their paſſage over the Alpes. = | By | 
This ſame year King Philip of Macedon, who was conſumed partly for Age, and partly LIV 

for grief about the death of his Son [| Demerri«s] died. He Winter*d at Demetrias. tor- 

mented for want of his Son, as well as with remorſe for his own Cruelty, His other Son 

alſo ſtung his mind, who was, no doubt on't, to be King beth in his own, and other Peo- 

ples Opinion. He ſaw how all men fix'd their Eyes upon his Son, but forſook him, as 

being old ; ſome expecting his death, and others not ſo much even as that. That troubled 

him ſo much the more; and with him Arr:gonus, Son of Echerates, who bore the name of 

his Uncle Antzgonus, that had been Philips Tutour [or Guardian ;} and a man of a Kiogly 

preſence, renowned for a famous Battle againſt Cleomenes of Lacedemon. The Greeks cal- 

led him Guardian, to diſtinguiſh him by his ſurname from all the other Kings of Macedonia. 

His Brothers Son, Artigonus was the only man that continu'd firm to Philip's Intereſt, and 

without corruption, among all the honourable Friends or Favourites that he had : which fi. 

; delity of his made Perſexs, who indeed never was his Friend, then the greateſt Enemy to him 

: that could be, He therefore foreſeeing, what danger he was in, if the Inheritance of the 

; Kingdom came to Perſeus, when he firſt perceiv'd the King to be troubled in mind, and that 

he ſigh*d now and then for the loſs of his Son, he one while gave attention, and another time 

provoked the mentioning of that raſh act; and was himſelf oftentimes a Companion to 

him in his ſorrow. And (as truth uſes to afford many tokens of it ſelf whereby it may 

be traced out) he uſually promoted the buſineſs with all the induſtry he could, that all 

things might the ſooner be brought to light. The perſons moſt ſuſpeCted, to be the Inſtru- 

ments in that villanous ation, were Apelles and Philocles, who had been ſent Embaſſadours 

to Rome, and bad brought thoſe Letters, under the name of Flaminins, that had been ſo fa- 

tal to Demetrius. For they generally talk*d about the Court, that thoſe Letters were counter- 

feit, forged by the Kings Secretary, and ſealed with a falſe Signet. Fs | 
But this thing being rather ſuſpected, than evident, it happen'd that Arntigonus met with LY. 

Xychus [the Secretary , probably, that forged the Letter] and laying hold upon him 

brought him into the Court : where having left him in cuſtody, he went direCtly on to Phi- 

lip, and ſaid: I have heard your Majety often talk, as if you would give a good deal to know 

the truth concerning your two Sons, and be ſatisfied, which of them it was that ſought to take away 

the others life. Now the only perſon that can unty that knot, and free you from that 

doubt is now 1n your power, namely Xychus : whom he adviſed rhe King, ſince he was by 

chance already brought into the Court, to ſummon into his preſence, When he was 

brought, at ficſt, he deny'd it, but with ſuch inconſtancy, that it appeared, if he were put 

into ſome little fcight, he would readily diſcover the whole matter : for at the very ſight 

of the Executioner and the Rods he was diſmay'd, and declared all the contrivance of that 

wicked aCt, both as to the Embaſladou:s and his own performance in it. Thereupon there 

were certain perſons immediately ſent to lay hold on the Embaſſadours : of whom they 

took Philocles, who was hard by, upoa ſurprize z but Apelles (who had been ſent to purſue 

one Chereas) being inform'd that Xychs bad diſcover'd all the buſineſs, went over into | 

Jealy. Concerning Philocles there is no certain account given, Some ſay ; That at firſt he 

boldly deny'd it, but afterward when Xychus was brought before bins face to face, he perſiſted in 

it no longer : others ſay; That he deny'd it even upon the race, By this means Philip's ſor- 

row was renew'd and doubled ;z who thought his unhappineſs, ia reſpeCt to his Children, ſo 

much the greater, in that one of them was loſt [in fuch a manner.) EIS ..-x 's 
Perſews, though ſure that all was detected, yet lookt upon himſelf as too great a perſon LVI. 

to think it neceſſary for him to fly; and therefore only took care to keep out. of the way z 

inteading to ſecure him{lf, as long as Philip lived, from the fire, as it were, of his wrath. 

Philip, ſeeing that he conld not take his body to puniſh it, conſider'd upon the only way 

which was left him, how to prevent Perſexs from having, beſides impunity, a reward for 

his wicked deeds. He therefore called Antigonus to him, to whom he was already obliged 

for diſcovering that barbarous murder ; nor did he think that he would prove a:King of 

whom the e acedoxians would have any cauſe to repent or be aſhamed, by reaſon that his, 

Uncle Antigonus had been of late ſo renowned a perſon : and thus he open'd his mind to 

him : Antigonws ! ſaid he, ſince I am fallen into that condition, that to be Childleſs (which other 

people deteſk and abhor ) ought to be my greateſt wiſh, I do deſign to deliver up intg thy hands this 

Kingdom, which I received from thy valiant Uncle, after he had been my faithful Guardian, 

yea and augmented it [during the time of my nonage.] Youare the only perſon, that I can think. 

deſerves the (rown * but if there were no body at all, 1 had rather the Kingdom ſhould periſh, and 

he utterly extintt, than that Perſeus ſhould haye it as the reward of his wicked treachery. 'T ſhall 

fanſy that D2metrius us raiſed from the dead, and here again, if I leave you in bu room, who 

was the only man that mourned for the death of that innocent [youth] and my unhappy erronr; 

Aſter this Speech [to Antigonw} Philip never failed to ſhew him all the publick reſpect 

imaginable. For, ſince Perſeus was in Thrace, Philip went about to all the Cities of ace-. 

donia, recommending Antigon to all the r_— of the Country: and, no queſtion, a it. 
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his life had been ſomewhat longer, he would have left him in full poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. 
Going from Demetrias, he ſpent a great deal of time at Theſſalonica, From whence coming 
to Amphipolis he fell ſick of a grievous diſtemper. But yer it was evident that he was more 
diforder'd in his mind than his body : and that he was deſtcoy'd by care and watching, 
whilſt the Image and Ghoſt as it were, of his murder'd (though innocent) Son tormen- 
ted him with direful thoughts, inſomuch that he died curling the other. Nevertheleſs An- 
rigonus might have been put into the Throne, had not the Kings Death heen on a ſudden 
divulged. But Calligenes, the Phyſician, who took care of him in his {ickneſs, without 
ſtaying till the King was quite dead, upon the firſt ſymptoms of deſpair, ſent Meſſengers, 
that were laid ready before hand (as they two had agreed) to Perſews, and concealed the 
Kings Death from all People that were our of the Palace, till his coming. 

By this means Perſe ſurpriz'd them all, before they were aware of his coming, or knew 
that the King was dead, and ſo invaded that Kingdom, which by his wickedneſs he had 
gain'd. Philips Death was very opportune, to gain time for railing new Forces in order to 
a War. For ſome few dayes after the Nation of the Baſtarnians having been a long time 
ſollicited thereunto, had forſaken their own Country, and with a great force of Horſe and 
Foot came over the River fer, Now there came from thence before-hand, two Meſſen- 
gers to inform the King, Art5gome: and Cotto, the latter whereof was a noble Baſtarniar ; 
and Antigonus was ſent much againſt his will Embaſſadour with Corro to inſtigate the Baſt ar- 
ians, Not far from Amphipals they met with news, though uncertain, that rhe King was 
dead : which ſpoilt all their whole deſign. For thus it was agreed, that Philip ſhould ſe- 
cure the Baſtarnians a free paſſage through Thrace, and provide them all neceſlacies ; in 
order whereunto, he had engaged the Princes of thoſe paris with preſents ; and promiſed 
them, that the Baſtarnians ſhould go peaccably through their Territories. Now his deſign was 
to extinguiſh the Nation of the Dardans, and to lettle the Baſtarnians in their Country. 
By which he propoſed to himſelf a twofold advantage, the one, that the Dardars (who 
were a Nation always great Enemies to Macedonia, and ready upon all occaſions to take 
the opportunity of maligning the Kings, when they were in any adverſe circumſtances) 
ſhould be deſtroy'd; and the other, that the Baſtarnians, leaving their Wives and Chil- 
drenin Dardania might be ſent to ravage Jraly. They were to go to the Adriatick Sea, and 
foto 7aly through the Scordiſcians Territories (for there was no other way to lead an Army) 
who would eaſily grant the Baſtarnians a paſllage : for they differ'd not from each other, ei- 
ther in language or manners; yea, they were like enough to join with them, when they 
ſaw that they were going to plunder ſo opulent a Nation. Theſe deſigns were accommoda- 
ted to all kinds of events: ſo that, whether the Baſtarnians were kilPd by the Romans, yet 
this was a comfort ſtill, that the Dardans were rooted out, that he ſhould have the ſpoil of 
what the Baſtarnians had left behind them, and that Dardania would be bis free poſſeſſion : 
or whether they met with ſucceſs, that, whilſt the Romans were imploy'd in a War with 
= Baſtarnians, he ſhould recover what he had loſt in Greece. And theſe were Phil's 

eſigns, 

They enter*d peaceably and march'd along according to the promiſe made by Antigonus 
and Corro. - But ſhortly after, when they heard of Philip's death, neither were the Thraci- 
ans ſo eaſy in point of Commerce, nor could the Baſtarniars be content with what they 
bought, or be kept in their ranks from going out of the way. Upon this ground they did 
injuries to one another on both ſides, by the daily increaſe whereof there broke out a War. 
At laſt the Thracians, who were not able to endure the force and multitude of theſe Enemies 
left their Villages in the Plains, and went up into a Mountain of a vaſt heighth, called 
Doanca. Whither when the Baftarnians allo would have gone, they were furprized (though 
they came almoſt to the tops of the Hills) with ſuch a ſtorm, as that whereby, *cis ſaid, 
the Gauls were deſtroy'd when they plunder*d Delphi, For they were not only firſt waſh'd 
with violent ſhowres of rain, that poured upon them, and after that pelted with thick 
ſtorms of hail, which was accompanied with great cracks of thunder, and lightening, that 
flaſh in their Eyes, but the thunderbolts ſhone ſo round about them, that their bodies 
ſeemed to be aimed and ſhot at : infomuch that not only the common Souldiers, but the 
great Officers alſo were ſmitten and fell to the ground. By which means, being put into 
a great conſternation, as they fell and tumbled down the high Rocks head foremoſt, the 
Thracians preſſed hard upon them in that aftoniſh'd condition : but they themſelves ſaid, 
the Gods were the occaſion of their flight, and that the Sky fell down upon them. After 
they had been ſcatter'd by the ſtorm, when moſt of them were come back, as out of a 
Shipwrack, half-arm'd, into the Camp from whence they ſet out, they began to conſult, 
what to do, Whereupon there aroſe a Debate; ſome ſaying, that they ought to return, 
and others, that they ought to force their way into Dardania, About thirty thouſand men 
(under the ConduCt of Clondicus) went quite through: and the reſt return'd the ſame way 
they came into the parts beyond Danubru. Perſeus having got polleſlion of the Kingdom, 
commanded Arregome to be kilPd : and, whilſt he was ſetling affairs, ſent Embaſſadours to 
Rome, to renew his Fathers Alliance [with the Romans] and to defire, that he might have, 


from the Senate, the Style of King, And theſe were the Tranſattions in Hacedowa that _ . 
e 
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The other Conſul, Q, Falvizs , triumphed over the Lignrians, more through favour, LIX, 

than upon the ſcore of any great Atchievements. He brought in a great quantity of the | 
Enemies Armour, but very little Money. Yet he divided among his Soldiers thirty Aſſes 
a Man, giving to each Centurion double, and to each Horſeman treble. There was no- 
thing in this Triumph, than that, as it happened , he triumph'd upon the ſame Day, on 
which the Year before he had done after his Prztorſhip. After bis Triumph he appointed 
the Grand Aſſembly, at which there were choſen for Conſuls, £24, Funiuns Bruts, and A. 
eManlinus Vulſo, After which, when three of the Pretors were now choſen, a Tempeſt 
diſſolved the Aſſembly. The next Day the other three were eleed (upon the 11® of 
e March) whoſe Names were £2. Titinins Curvus, Tib. Claudius Nero, and T. Fonteius Ca- 
pito. Then the Roman Games were ſet forth anew by the Curule Z&diles, Cn. Servilins 
Cepto, and Ap. Claudius Cento, upon the ſcore of certain Prodigies that then fell out. 
For the Earth quaked in the publick Tabernacles, where the Beds, on which they were to 
celebrate the Sacred Feaſt, lay; the heads of the Gods, that were upon thoſe Beds, turn'd 
of themſelves the contrary way z and the Wooll, with the Coverlets, that lay before Fups- 
ter, fell down. It was interpreted alſoas a Prodigy, that the Mice had taſted before [any 
Body elſe] of the Olives | upon Fapiters Table]. For the expiation of theſe ominous E- 
vents, there was nothing elle done, ſave that thoſe Games were celebrated over again. 
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The Fire in the Temple of Veſta went out. 7. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, the Proconſul, conquer'd the Celtiberians 
accepted of their ſurrender 3 and , ſor a monument of his Atchievements, built a Town in Spain call'd Gracchu- 
ris. Poſtumius Albinus, the Proconſul, ſub4ued the Vacczans and Luficanians. Both of them triumphed. Antio- 
chus Son to Kjng Antiochus, whom his Father had given as an Hoftage to the Romans, upon the Death of his Bro« 
ther Seleucus, who ſucceeded his Father, lately Dead, was ſent away into the Kingdom of Syria. The Cenſors 6 
yefted & Pole, at which there was an account taken of two Hundred ſeventy three Thouſand two Hundred forty four 
Citizens. Q. Vocomius Sarca, Tribune of the People, propoſed a Law , that no Man ſhould make a woman his 
Heir , which Law M. Cato ſtood up for, aud enforced zn an Oration of his that is yet extant. The ſucceſsful Aftions 
of many Generals againl(t the Ligurians, Iftrians, Sardians, aud Celriberians. The grounds of the Macedonian war, 
which Perſeus, Son to Philip, raiſed. For he had ſent an Embaſſage to the Carthaginians, which had its audzence 
jn the Night. 22, &C. He ſollzcited other Cities of Greece in like manner. This Man, excepting his Religion 


(for be built many lately Temples in ſeveral places) (as at Athens, that of Jupiter Olympius, and at Antlochia, 
that of Jup. Capitolinus) was the worft of Kzngs- 
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as O have armed that which he had in Peace received from his Father; and for 71, 
| that reaſon, they ſay, he was very much beloved by the young Men, who 
were mighty deſirous of plunder. When the Conſul was deliberating con- 
cerning a War in /fria, ſome were of opinion, That they ought to go about it immediately, 
before the Enemies could muſter up their Forces, though others ſaid, They ought firſt to conſult 
the Senate. But their advice took, who were not for making any delay. The Conſul there. 
fore march'd from Agquileia, and encamped at the Lake Timarus, that lies near the Sea fide. 
Thither alſo came C. Furius, the Naval Duumvir, with ten Ships ; he and another having 
choſen to oppoſe the lilyrian Fleet, and with twenty Ships, in the upper, to defend all the 
Sea Coalts, of which Ancorca was (as it were) the hindge : L. Cornelius having the care 
of all the right hand Shore as far as Tarentum, and C. Furins of the left, as far as Aquileia, 
Thoſe ten Ships were ſent to the next Port, into the Confines of ria, with other Vellels of 
burden, full of Proviſions z and the Conſul following after with his Legions, pitch'd his 
Camp five Miles from the Sea, In a ſhort time there was a full throng'd Mart ſet up in the 
Port, from whence were conveyed all manner of neceſſaries to the Camp; which that it 
might be the more ſecure, there were Guards ſet on all ſides quite round. Towards Iſrs4 
Cin particular] there was a Garriſon planted , conſiſting of a tumultuary Regiment of 
Placentines, between the Camp and the Sea, which might be a ſecurity alſo to them, when 
they wene to water at the River. M, e/AXbutinus, a Tribune Military of the ſecond Legions, 
was commanded to add [unto them] two Companies. T, and C. hs, both Tribunes 
Oo0002 | Military 
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Military too, had lcd the third Legion by the way that carries you to equileia, to protect 
the Foragers and thoſe that went to fetch in Wood, From that place about a Thouſand 
Paces was the Gallick Gamp 3 in which there was one Carmelus, a petty King, who had 
under him three Thouſand Men, or ſomewhat more. 

When the Romans came and encamped near the Lake Timavys, the Iſrians fate down in 
a cloſe place behind an Hill ; from whence they followed the Army [as it march*dJ through 
crooked ways, ready to take all advantagious opportunities, as having notice of all thar 
was done either at Sea or Land. So, when a company of their Men, who were unarm'd 
and merchandizing berween the Camp and the Sea, ſaw the Guards before the Camp very 
weak, without any defence either at Land or by Sea, they attack'd the two Guards toge- 
gether, namely, the Placentine Regiment, and the two Companies of the ſecond Legion. 
Their enterpriſe at firſt was concealed by a Morning Miſt, which beginning to diſperſe with 
the firſt heat of the Sun, the light began, in ſome meaſure, though very dimly, to ſhine 
through it, but in ſuch a manner (as it uſes to do) that it repreſented every ſingle thing 
manifold to the Eye, and then eſpecially deceived the Romans, ſhewing them a far greater 
Army of Enemies than there really was. At which the Soldiers that were upon both 
Guards, being affrighted, fled into their Camp in great diſorder, and there cauſed far moic 
diſtraction than that which they themſelves had brought along with them. For they were 
neither able to ſay why they fled, nor to give an anſwer to thoſe that ask'd them ; belides 
that a noiſe was heard at the Gates (where there was no Guard to receive the blow, or 
effort [of the Foe? ) and the running together of People in the dark, who fell one 
over another, had made it uncertain whether the Enemy were within the Bulwark 
or no. The only cry, that was heard, was of thoſe who called out, To Sea, To 
Sea; which being by chance ſet np by one ſingle Perſon, rung preſently all through the 
Camp. Whereupou at firſt (as though they had been commanded ſo to do) they ran to 
the Sea, ſome few of them arm'd, but the greater part without any Weapons at all. Af- 
ter them follow'd more ſtill, and at laſt almoſt all, yea the Conſul himſelf, baving in 
vain attempted to recal them (for neither his Command, Authority , or even Intreaties 
at laſt, would prevail upon them) went after them. AA. L. Strabo, a Tribune Military of 
the third Legion, was the only Man that ſtaid behind, being left by all his Legion except- 
ing three Companies, The J#r:ans therefore, having made an eruption into the empty 
Camp (ſince no bady was there but him, to reſiſt them) ſurpriſed him as he was mar- 
ſhalling and encouraging his Men in that part of the Camp by the Generals Tent, The 
Sght was much ſharper than could well be expefted where there were ſo few to make re- 
ſiſtance ; nor was it ended before the Tribune, and thoſe that were about him, were all 
ſlain, Having thrown down the Generals Tent and all that were about it (which they alſo 
rifled) they went to the Market Place before the Queſtor, or Treaſurers Tent, and into 
the ſtreet call'd Quintana [which was between the great Officers Quarters and thoſe of the 
common Soldiers] where they met with great plenty of all things ready to their hands ; 
and, within the Queſtors Tent, Tables ſpread. Thereupon the petit King immediately fate 
down and fell to eating; and ſo, by his example, ſoon after did all the reſt, as if they had 
forgot they had either Arms or Enemies, giutting themſelves with Wine and Meat, like 
People that had never been uſed to eat or drink at ſuch a liberal rate. 

The Roman: at that time were in a quite different condition, for they were conſternated 
both by Land and Sea ; the Salers pulPd down their Tents, carryed the Proviſions that 
lay upon the Shore as faſt as poſſible into the Ships; and the Soldiers, who were all terri- 
fyed, ran to the Sea ſide to get into the Boats in all haſt, The Mariners, tor fear their 
Veſſels ſhould be overladen, ſome of them ſtopp*d the crowd, whilſt others pur off with 
their Ships to Sea ; inſomuch that the Soldiers and Sea- men fell together by the Ears, wound- 
ed and kilPd one another, till by the Conſuls order the Fleet was removed a great way 
from the Land. After that, he began to ſeparate the unarm'd from the arm'd ; of all 
which there were ſcarce twelve Thouſand found that had Arms, and very few Horſe men 
that had brought their Horſes thither with them ; the reſt being a raſcally fort of People, 
as ſcullions, ſnapſack-boys, and the like, who were like to be only a prey to the Enemy, 
if they once bethought themſelves of the War. But then at laſt came a Meſſenger, to re- 
cab the third Legion and the Gallick Garriſon, wherenpon they began from all parts to at- 
tempt the recovery of their Camp, and clear chemſelves from that diſhonour [ which then 
lay upon them]. The Tribunes Military of the third Legion Commanded the Soldiers to 
throw down their forage and fewel, and charged the Centurions to mount the elder Men two and 
two upon the Beaſts, which they had unloaded; bidding the Horſe-men to take up behind them each 
one a luſty young Foot-Soldier , and telling them withal, what a mighty honour it would be to the 
third Legion to recover by their valour that Camp, which the ſecond Legion by their fear had loſt, For 
it was no hard tash (they ſaid) to regain it, if the Barbarians, who were imploy'd in plundering 
ef it, were but ſurpris'd, and taken as they took them, This exhortation of his was heard with 
the greateſt alacrity that could be among the Soldiers. Whereypon they preſently carried 
forth the Enſigns in all haſt, but the Soldiers ſtaid not for the Enſign-bearers, though the 


Conſul and the Forces that were brought back from the Sea, came firſt to the Bulwark. 
| : L. Aris 
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L. Ai the Eldeſt Tribune of the ſecond Legion did not only exhort the Souldiers, but - 

allo demonſtrated to them ; that if the Iſtrians, who were now Viftoriow, had ever intended to 

keep the Camp with the ſame Arms wherewith they took it , they would firſt have purſu'd their 

Enemy (whom they had forced out of it) and then have ſet good guards at leaſt before the Bl- 

Wark: but it was likely enough that they were all now drown'd in Wine and ſleep. 

With that he commanded A. Baculonm, his own Enſign Bearer, a perfon of known Cou. IV. 

rage,to carry forward his Enſign. To which he reply*d, that if they would follow him, he'd 

ſo order the-matter, that the buſineſs ſhould be done ſo much the ſooner : and thereupon 

with all his ſtrength, having flung the Enſign over the Bulwark, he was the firſt man of 

ail that enter*d in at the [Camp] Gate, On the other ſide T, and {*. £hus, Tribunes of 
| 


the Third Legion, were come up with their Horſe: being preſently follow'd by thoſe, whom 
they had put two and two upon the labouring Bealts [for Carriage] and, after them, by 
the Conſul alſo with his whole Army. Bat ſome few of the 1ftrians, who were not quite ; 
drunk, had wit enough to run away by times, whilſt others of them were kill'd as they lay 
aſleep; and the Romans recover'd all their goods again, except only the Wine and Meat 
that was devoured. The Roman Souldiers alſo, who being ſick were left behind in the 
Camp, when they perceived that their own party was come within the Bulwark, took up 
their Arms again and made a great ſlaughter. But aboye all the reſt, one {* Popilins, ſur- 
named Sabellas, behaved himſelf after a ſignal manner : for he, who was left in the Camp, 
as having a wound in his Foot, flew far the greateſt of the Enemies; of whom there were 
eight thouſand 1ſtrias kild, but not a man taken ; for that their fury and indignation had 
made the Roman Souldiers unmindful of the booty. Yet the King of the 1rians was taken 
in haſt, drunk from the Table, and being by his own men ſet on Horſeback, made his ; 
eſcape. On the Conquerors ſide there fell two handred thirty ſeven Souldiers; but more in . 
their morning flight than in recovering their Camp, 
Now it ſo fell out, that Cz. and L. both ſurnamed Gavilius, new Inhabitants of Aqui- YV, 
leia, as they came thither with proviſions, had like to have fallen into the hands of the 1/r;- 
ans, Whilſt they iad poſſeſſion of the Camp, They therefore leaving all their Carriages 
behind them, and flying back to Agwilera, filld all people, not only at eLquileia, but at 
Rome too with fear and tumult within ſome few days after : there having been a report 
brought thither , that the Enemies had not only forced the Camp, and that the Romans 
were run away (which was true) but that they had loſt all, and the whole Army was ut- 
terly deſtroy'd. Wherefore , as is uſual in ſuch an hurry, there were extraordinaty Le- | 
vies appointed to be-made, not only in the City, but through all /zaly too. There were , 
two Legions raiſed of Roman Citizens, beſides that the Latine Allies were injoin'd to ſend | 
out ten thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, 24. Fanius the Conſul had Orders to go f 
over into Gaul and muſter up out of the Cities of that Province as many as each place 
could afford, It was likewiſe decreed, That Tib. Claudius the Pretor ſhould give notice to | 
the Souldiers of the fourth Legions, with five thouſand Foot, and two hundred and fifty Horſe of 
the Latine Allies, to rendezvous at Piſz , and that in the ((onſuls abſence he ſhould Lend that 
Province : 4s alſo, that M. Titinius the Pretor ſhould appoint a day whereon the fir} Legion, and 
an equal number of Foot and Horſe (hould meet at Ariminum, Then Nero ſet forth in his 
Warlike Garb for Piſe, his Province ; and Tir:nius having ſent C. Caſſius a Tribune military 
' to Ariminum to Command the Legion there, made a Levy at Rome. M. Funiu the Conſul 
marched out of Liguria into Gaul, and having raiſed Auxiliaries as he went out of all the 
Cities and Colonies in thoſe parts, arriv'd at Aquileza; where he heard that the Army was 
ſafe. Thereupon having written Letters to Rowe, to allay their tumults, he diſcharged the 
Gauls for their obligation to raiſe ſuch and ſuch Auxiliaries, and went to his Collegue, There 
was great joy at Rome upon this unexpected news ; the Levies were omitted, the Souldiers | 
disbanded, that had taken the military Oath, and the Army, which at Ariminum was ſick 
of the Plague, ſent home again. The 1#rians, though Encamped with great Forces, not | 
far from the Conſuls Camp, when they heard, that the other Conſul was come with a new 
Army, betook themſelves every man to kis Native City ; whillt the Conſuls led the Legi- | 
ons back to take up their Winter-Quarters at Aquileza. | 
The tumults in 1/r:4 being thus appeas'd, there was an Order of Senate made; that the yJ. | 
Conſuls ſhould agree between themſelves, which of them ſhould return to Rome to hold the i 
Aſſembly. At which time, whereas A. Licinius Nerva, and C. Papirius Turdas, in their ! 
publick meeting, inveighed ſeverely againſt Marlins, whilſt he was abſent, and promulga- 
red a Law to this purpoſe, That he, after the Ides of March (for the Conſuls were already 
continu'd in Commiſſion for an year longer) ſhould not keep his place, that, when he laid 
down his Office, he might preſently be called to make his defence: Q_ eAlins, one of their Col- 
legues, oppoſed the Bill, and after much debate prevailed fo far, chat it was thrown out. 
At the ſame time Tib. Sempronins Gracchus, and L. Poſtumins «Aibinus, being return'd out of 
Spain to Rome, had Audience given them by the Przetor M. Tims in the Temple of Bellona, | q 
to tell what they had perform'd, and to demand their juſt honours, to the end, that all due 
praiſe and worſhip might be likewiſe given to the immortal Gods. At the ſame time they 
were inform'd by a Letter from T. e/£butins the Preztor, which his Son had gt the | 
enate, | 
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Senate, that there were great commotions in Sardinia. For the /hans, united with the Ba- 


larians, had invaded the Province, when it was now in a peaceable ſtate. Neither was he 
able to cope with them, having ſo weak an Army, that was great part of itdeſtroyed by 
the Plague. The Sardian Embaſladors alſo brought the ſame News, humbly begging of 
the Senate, that they would ſuccour their Cities at leaſt, for their Country was now in a 
deſperate condition, This Embaſſy, and all things elſe relating to Sararnia, were referr*d 
to the new Magiſtrates; and then there came as lamentable an Embaſly from the Lycians, 
who complained much of the cruelty of the Rhodians, to whom they had been ſubjefted by 
L. Cornelius Scipio, ſaying, That they were once under the command of King Antiochus, but 
that ſervitude under him, compared to their preſent circumſtances , ſeemed to us even a glorious 
liberty, For they were now not only oppreſs*d by publick, eAuthority in general, but every ſingle 
Perſon was made a mere ſlave. They themſelves were abus'd, and not only they, but therr Wives 
and Childrea alſe. That their Bodies and their Backs felt the effefts of the Rhodian ſeverities ; 
yea their good names too (which was an indignity not to be born) were beſpatter'd and defam'd ; 
nor did they ſtick even openly to commit outrages upon them, to gain and uſurp a greater Authority 
over them, leFF they ſhould queſtron, whether there were any difference between themſelves and 
ſlaves bought for Money, The Senate being concerned at this complaint, tent Letters to the 
Rhodians to this effeft, That they never witended the LyCians ſhould be ſlaves to the Rhodians, 
any more than any other Men, that were free born, to any other State or Perſon ;, but they de- 
foern'd that the Lycians ſhould ſo lrve under the command and protection of the Rhodians, rhat 
beth Cities might continue un alliance unaer the Roman Empure. 

Then followed two Triumphs over Spar one after another ; in which, firſt, Sempronius 
Gracchus triumphed over the Celtiberians and their Allies z and the next Day L. Poſt umixs 
over the Luſitanians and other Spaniards of that ſame Country. Tb. Gracchus carried, in his 
Triumph, through the City forty Thoufand Pound weight of Silver, and e/lbinus twenty 
Thouſand. Both of them divided among their Soldiers twenty five Deraru a- piece, to 
each Centurion double, and to every Horſe. man treble z given as much alſo to Allies as they 
did to the Komavs, It happened at that time, that A. Funins the Conſul came out of 1/r44 
to Rome upon occaſion of that Aſſembly, Whom when the Tribunes of the People, 
Papinius and Licinius had in the Senate tired out with their Interrogatories concerning what 
had been done in Ifria, they brought him forth before the People alſo. To which when 
People reply*d, That he was not above eleven Days in that Province 5, and that, as to what was 
tranſafted in his abſence, he knew no more than they did, bit only by common report ; they went 
on ſtill asking him, Why A. Manlius came not to Rome ro give the Roman People an account, 
wherefore he went out of the Province of Gaul (which fek ro his lot) into Iſtria ? When the Se- 
nate reſolved upon that War ? or the People of Rome conſentea to it ? But (you'l ſay, no doubt 
on) though the War was undertaken upon a prevate deſign, yet it was carried on with prudence © 
and valour. To which I anſwer the quite contrary, That "tis impoſſible to tell, whether it were 
undertaken more abſurdly, or carryed on more unadviſedly. For there were two Poſts of Guards ſur- 
pris'd by the Iſtrians, and their Camp taken with all their Horſe and Foot that was in it, the reſt 
ſeatter'd and diſarm'd;, among whom the Conſul, before all the reſt, ran away to the Ships that lay 
upon the Sea ſide. Of all which things he ſhould give an account when he was a private Man again, 
ſince he would not do it whilſt he was Conſul. 

After this the Aſſembly was held, wherein there were Elected for Conſuls C. Carndius 
Pulcher, and Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, The next Day after the Prztors were choſen, P. 
e/Elins Tubero (a ſecond time) (.. Quintius Flamininus, C, Numiſius, C. Munmmina, Cn, Corne- 
lins Scipio, and P. Valerins Levinus. Tubero happen'd to have the City Juriſuiction, and 
Qnntins the Foreign ; Numiſius, Sicily, and Mummins, Sardinia, But that by reaſon of the 
great War in it was made a Conſuls Province, and fo Gracchus had it ; Claudius had Iſiria, 


' and Scipio, together with Levinus, had Gaul divided between them into two ſeveral Provin- 


ces. Upon the Ides of March, on which Sempronius and Claudius entered upon their Office, 
there was only ſome mention made concerning the Provinces of Sardinia and Iſt1ia, and 
both their Enemies, that had ſtirred up Rebellion in thoſe parts, The next Day the Sar- 
dian Embaſſadors, who were referr*d to the new Magiſtrates, and L. emucins Thermus, 
who had been Lieutenant to to the Conſul 1fanlius in [ria, came into the Senate. By them 
the Senate was informed, how great the War was in thoſe Provinces. The Embaſladors 
of the Latine Allies, who had teaz'd both the Cenſors, and the former Conſuls, were at 
laſt brought into the Senate, the ſumm of whoſe complaint was, That moſt of their Citt- 
zens, who had been taxed at Rome, were ſettled there, Which if it were permuted, it would ſo 
come to paſs within a very few ſurveys of the People, that their Towns and Country being deſerted, 
would not be able to afford any Soldters. The Samnites alſo and the Pelignians complamed, That 
four Thouſand Families were gone from them over to Fregellz, and yet they did not for all that 
raiſe a leſſer quota in the Army. Now there were two kinds of fraud introduced by this way 
of ſingle Perſons changing their place of abode. The Law allow'd, that all the Allies and 
Latines who left iſſue behind them at home, might be made Roman Citizens. But by ma- 
king an ill uſe of the Law, ſome injur*'d the Allies, and others the Roman People, For as 


thoſe, that had Children (that they might not leave any iſſue in their own Country) made 
them 


Dec. V. 
them Slaves Lo any Roman Citizens that would take chem, upon condition, that they ſhould 
[aſter a while] he made free; ſo thoſe, that had none to leave, were made Roman Citizens 
themſelves. Nay afterward, deſpiſing theſe ſhadows of Law, they went over promitcu- 
ouſly, with any Law, and without any iſſue at all, by removing and being taxed, and were 
admitted into the freedom of Rowe. The Embaſladours therefore deſired a redreſs of theſe | 
things : firſt, that they would order their Allies to return into their ſeveral Cities ; and next, that 
they would make a Law, that no man ſhould make any other perſon his [Slave or alienate him, ſo 
as that he might change the place of his abode z or, if any man were in that manner made a Ro- | 
man Ct:zen, he ſhould be disfranchiz'd, Theſe things were accordingly commanded by the | 
Senate [to be obſerved.J ; 
After this, the Provinces, that were at War (Sardinia and Ifria) were taken care of, 17, | 
For Sardinia there were two Legions order'd to be raiſed, five thouſand men in each of them, 
with two hundred Foot, three hundred Horſe, twelve thouſand Foot of the Allies and La- 
tines, ſix hundred Horſe, and ten Gallies of five Banks, if he [that had the charge of thar 
Province] would take them out of the Docks. For /#rea alſo there were allow'd as many 
Foot and Horſe, as for Sardinia. The Conſuls were likewiſe commanded to ſend into Spain, 
to e24. Titinizs, one Legion, with three hundred Horſe, five thouſand Foot of the Allies, 
and rwo hundred and fifry Horſe. Before the Conſuls choſe their Provinces, there were 
ſeveral Prodigies related : That a Stone fell in the Cruſtumine Territories, from Heaven, into 
the Lake of Mars. That a Boy was born in the Dominions of Rome without Legs, Arms, or 
an Head, and that there was a Snake ſeen with four feet. That at Cayua, a great many Houſes 
in the Market-place, were burnt by Lightning ;, and that, at Puteoli, two Ships were burnt by 
the ſtroke of a Thunderbolt, Beſides theſe things which came by report, a Wolf alſo that 
was courſed at Rome In the day time, having enter'd in at the Collie Gate, got out again at 
the Eſquilize, with a great crowd of people purſuing him. Upon the ſcore of thoſe Prodi- 
gies, the Conſals ſacrificed the bigger ſort of Viftims, and there was a Supplication made 
one whole day in all the Temples. When theſe Sacrifices were duly perform'd, they choſe 
their Provinces : of which Claudius happen'd to bave 1ria, and Sempronins Sardinia, Then 
C. Claudius paiſs'd a Law by Order of Senate, and f<t out a Proclamation thereupon ; That 
whoever of the Allies and Latines, they or their Anceſtors, were taxed (when M. Claudius and 
Titus Quintius were Cenſors, or ſince that time) among the Latine Allies, ſhould every man of 
them return into their own Cities before the firſt of November [then enſuing.] The inquiry con- | 
cerning thoſe that did not ſo return, was committed to L. I7ummins the Prztor. To which 
Law and Edict of the Conſuls there was added this Order of Senate; That the Diftator, Con- 
ſul, Interrex, (enſor, or Prator, for the time being, then upon the Bench, ſhould not admit any 
1an to his freedom, upon any other terms, than that the perſon, who came tobe made free, would 
ſwear, that he did not do it with deſion, to change the place of his abode : and that be who would 
not- take that Oath, ſhould not be made free, This charge and juriſdiction was afterward 
committed to C. {{audius the Conlu]. | 
Whilſt theſe things were traniacted at Rome, 2M. 7unins, and A. Marlins, who had been X. | 
Conſuls the year before, having Winter'd at Aguileia, in the beginning of the Spring | 
brought their Army into //tria. Where ſince they made an extravagant ravage, grief and 
indignation, more than any confidence that they had ſtrength enough to cope with two Ar- 
mies, excited the 1trians, when they ſaw their Country plunder'd in that manner. There- 
upon, the youth flocking together from all the quarters of their Country, they made np 
a tumultuary Army of a ſudden, that fought at the firſt onſet more keenly than that they 
could long hold out. There were four thouſand of them kilP'd in the Battle, and the reſt, 
quitting the Field, fled ſeveral wayes into their reſpective Cities. Therenpon they ſent Em- 
baſſadours, firſt into the Roman Camp, to delire a Peace, and aiterward Hoſtages, as they 
were commanded. When theſe things were known at Rome, by means of Letters from the 
Pro-Conſuls, C. Claudius the Conſul fearing, leſt that perchance might be the occaſion of his 
loſing the Province, and the Army, he went with all ſpeed inthe night time into his Pro- 
vince, without making any Vows, without his Warlike Garb, and without any Liftors, 
telling no body in the World but his Collegue of his departure ; but behaved himſelf there 
more unadviſedly than he came. For when, ia a publick Aſſembly, that he called, he had 
given out that A. Marlins fled from the Camp, very diſagreeably to the Souldiers (for they 
themſelves were the firſt that moved} and had reproached 24. Funins, for having made 
* himſelf his Collegues Partner in the diſhonour, at laſt he commanded both of them to de- 
part the Province, Whereupon when the Souldiers ſaid, They ſhowld obey the (onſuls Order, 
when he, according to the cuſtom of his Anceſtors, was come from the City, after he had made his 
Vorys in the Capitol, with Liftors, and in his Warlikg Garb; he was raving mad with anger, 
and calling to him one, who was as Queſtor to Marlins, bid him bring thither Chains ; for 
he'd ſend Funins and Manlius bound to Rome. But that perſon too contemn'd the Conſuls 
Ocder ; and all the Army, ſtanding round about, aud favouring the cauſe of their Generals 
25 much as they hated the Conſul, gave him enconragement not to obey if,, Ar laſt the 
Conſul, being tired with the reproaches of particular perſons, and the taunts (for they 
icered him too) of the multitude, he return'd to' Aqizleia in the fame Ship, wherein he 
: Came, 
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came. Then he wrote to his Collegue; ro give order to that part of the Souldiery, who were 
deſign'd for \ſtria, ro meer at Aquileia ;, leſt any thing ſhould keep him at Rome longer than he 
could make his Vows, and go out of the City in his Warlike Garb, This his Collegue did very 
carefully, and gave them a ſhort day to make their Rendezvous in. Claudius almoſt o.- 
vertook his Letter : and when he came, having made a publick Speech concerning Finns 
and Manlins, he ſtaid not above three dayes at Rome, but, after he hiad got on his Armour, 
and made his Vows in the Capitol, went with Lictors into the Province in the ſame haſt as 
before. 

Some few dayes before Funius and Marlins with all their force attack'd the Town of N+- 
ſattium, into which the Jſtriar Princes, and their petit King epulo himſelf was fled. To 
which place Clandius having brought the two new Legions, and diſmiſs'd the old Army 
with all its Officers, himſelf beſet the Town, and began to attempt it with Galleries ; 
turning aRiver that ran by the Walls (which was not oaly an binderance to the Beſtegers, 
but afforded Water alfo to the 1ſtrians) by many days pains and toil into a new Channe], 
That terrified the Barbarians, who were amazed to ſee their Water cut off : though even 
then they never thought of Peace; but turning their fury vpon their Wives and Children 
(that their barbarity might appear to the Enemy alſo) they killd and tumbled them down 
from the Walls. Amidſt the cries and cruel {laughter of the Women and Children, the 
Souldiers got over the Wall and enter'd the Town. Upon the takirg whereof, when the 
King heard the hurly-burly by the fcightful noiſe of thoſe that endeavour'd to make their 
eſcape, he ran himſelf through, that he might not be taken alive: the reſt were all either 
taken or ſlain, After that, there were two other Towns, Autsla and Faveria, taken by 
ſtorm and utterly deſtroy'd, The booty, for a poor Country, was more than they hoped 
for, but all given to the Souldiers, There were ſold for Slaves five thouſand fix hundred 
thirty two perſons. The Authors of the War were laſh'd with Rods, and beheaded with 
an Axe. So [ſria in general was reduced into a peaceable condition by the ſacking of three 
Towns, and the Death of their King ; and all the Nations round about came with Hoſtages 
and made their ſurrender. About the end of the 1friaz War there were conſultations held 
in Ziguria about another. 

Tib, Claudius, the Pro-Conſul, who had been Preztor the year before, was Governour of 
Piſe, where he had a Gariſon conſiſting of one Legion, By whoſe Letters the Senate being 
inform*d, thonght fit that thoſe very Letters ſhould be carry'd to {. Claudirs the other Con- 
ſul, who was gone over into Sardinia: and added a Decree; that, ſince the Province of 
Iſtria was now ſetled, if he thought fit, he might bring his Army over into Liguria, At the ſame 
time, upon the account of the Conſuls Letter, which he wrote out of 1fr:ia, concerning 


_ his atchievements there, there was a Supplication appointed for two dayes. The other 


Conſul alſo, Tib. Sempronizs Gracchus, had good ſucceſs in Sardinia. For he led his Army 
into the Territory of 1hkan Sardians; whither there came a great number of Auxiliaries 
from the Balarians. He therefore engaged hand to hand with both Nations; utterly rout- 
ing the Enemy, and forced them from their Camp, twelve thouſand of them being ſlain, 
The next day the Conſul gave order, that the Arms ſhould be all gather'd together into an 
heap, which he burnt as a Sacrifice to Yuicar. Then he led his victorious Army back into 
their Winter Quarters, which were the aſſociated Cities; and C. Claudine, having receiv'd 
Tib. Claudius's Letter, together with the Order of Senate, brought over his Legions out of 
Iſtria into Liguria, The Enemy by that time having marched forward were Encamped in a 
Plain near the River Scultenna : where he fought them ; kilPd fifteen thouſand and took 
above ſeven hundred, either in the Field, or in the Camp (for that he alſo made himſelf 
Maſter of) with fifty one military Enſigns. The Lrgurians that eſcaped alive fled ſeveral 
wayes into the Mountains, nor did any of them appear in Arms all the while the Conſul 
was pillaging the Champaign Country. Then Claudius, being Conqueror of two Nations 
in one year, which ſeldom any one had been before him, and having ſetled the Provinces, 

return'd in his Conſulſhip to Rowe. | 
There were certain Prodigies related that year : That at Cruſtuminum a Bird, which they 
call an Oſprey, cut a ſacred Stone [or Statue of ſome God perchance} with its Beak. That in 
Campania az Oe ſpoke. That a brazen Cow, at Syracuſe, was bull'd by a Bull of that Conntry, 
that bad ſtraid from the Herd, and ſprinkled with his ſeed, For which, at Cruſtuminum, there 
was a Supplication one whole day in the very place. In Camparia, the Oxe was given to be 
kept by the publick : and the Syracuſar Prodigy was expiated by ſupplication to ſuch Gods as 
the Soothſayers named. eI. Clarndins Marcellus, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, dy'd 
that year : and in his place was choſen 74. Marcellus his Son, There was alſo a Colony of 
two thouſand Roman Citizens carry*'d to Luna the ſame year, by three perſons [choſen for 
that purpoſe] whoſe names were, P. Alius, L. Egilins, and Cn. Sicinius, There were 
fiſty one Acres and an half of Land given to each man; which Land was taken from the 
Ligurians, having belong'd to the Txſcanes before it did to the Ligurians. C. Claudius the 
Conſul came to the City, and, (having diſcours'd in the Senate concerning his proſperous 
Atchievements in Jſria and Ligaria) upon his requeſt, had a triumph decreed him, So he 
Eciumpl'd, in-his Magiſtracy,. oyer two Nations at, once : and carry'd in his triumph three 
| hundred 
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hundred and ſeven thouſand Denarii, with eighty five thouſand ſeven hundred and rwo 

Victoriati [z. e. pieces of money with the Goddeſs of Viftories Image upon them.] He 

gave to every private Souldier fifteen Denarii ; double to a Centurion, and treble to an 

Horſeman: and to the Allies half as much as to Citizens : wherefore they follow'd his Cha- 

riot, and (that you might perceive they were angry) ſaid nothing. | | 
Whilſt that Triumph over the Ligurians was celebrated, the Lignrians, perceiving that XIV; 

not only the Conſular Army was carry'd away to Rome, but the Legion at Piſe disbanded by 

Tib. Claudius, were delivered from their fear, and therefore, having raiſed an Army pri- 

vately, they went through croſs-wayes over the Mountains into the Plains, where having | 

plunder?*d the Territory of Mutina, they ſurpriz'd the Colony and took it. OF which when | 

the news Came to Rome, the Senate order'd C. Claudius the Conſul to call the Aſſembly as joon 

as poſſible, and, when he had choſen Magiſtrates for the year enſuing, to return ints his Province, 

zo reſcue the (olony from the Enemy, Accordingly, as the Senate would have it, the Aſſem- 

bly was held ; at which there were Created for Conſuls, Cy, Cornelius Scipio Hiſpalus, and 

©. Petillius Spurinus. Then the Pretors were Elected, viz. 1. Popillins Lenas, DP. Licinius 

(raſſus, M. Cornelius Scipio, L. Papirins Maſo, and L. Aquilius Gallus. C. Claudius was conti- 

nu'd in Commiſſion for another year (Gaul being his Province) and order'd, leſt the 1frians 

alſo ſhould do the ſame, that the Ligurians had done, to ſend thoſe Latine Allies, whom he 

had brought out of the Province upon the ſcore of his triumph, into Itria. As (7. Corne- 

lias, and Q. Petillins the Conſuls, that day they enter'd upon their Office, were ſacrificing 

to Fupiter, each of them an Oxe (according as the cuſtom is) in that Victim, which ©. 

Petillius offer'd, the Liver was found without an Head ['or upper Lobe.J Which when the 

Senate heard of, they order'd him to make a new Sacrifice of another Oxe. After that, 

the Senate, being conſulted concerning the Provinces, aſlign'd P:ſe and Liguria to the Con- 

ſu]s; with a charge, that he, to whoſe Lot Piſe fell, when the time for eleting of Ma- 

giſtrates came, ſhould come home, to hold the Aſſembly. To which Decree there was this 

addition made; that they ſhould raiſe two new Legions, and three hundred Horſe, in- 

joining the Allies and Latzzes, to bring in ten thouſand Foot, and fix hundred Horſe, T. 

Claudius was Ccontinu'd in Commiſſion till the Conſul came into the Province. : 
Whilſt the Senate conſulted about theſe affairs, C. Cornelius, who was called out [of the XV> 

Houſe] by a Meſſenger, having gone forth of the Temple, return'd immediately with a | 

troubled Countenance, and told the Senate, that the Liver of an Oxe, which he had ſacrificed, | 

turn'd all to Water : which becauſe he did not believe upon the Sacrificers bare relation, he himſelf. | 

cauſed the water to be poured out of the Pot, in which the Entrails were boiled, and ſaw all the reſt 

of the Entrails whole, but the Liver ſtrangely conſumed, The Senate being affrighted at this 

Prodigy, the other Conſul alſo made them yet more concern'd, by telling them, that he 

could not make a prateful Sacrifice, though he had offer'd three Oxen, the head of the Li- 

ver having been wanting, Thereupon the Senate gave Order, that they ſhould Sacrifice the 

bigger ſort of Victims, till they found a pleaſing Sacrifice. Now they ſay all the other 

Gods were pleaſed , but that Per:/iins d1d not make any Sacrifice that was acceptable to 

[the God of ] Health [or Safety.]J Then the Conſuls and Prztors choſe their Provinces. 

Cn. Cornelius happen'd to have Pie, and Petillius Liguria, The Pretors, L. Papirius Maſo, 

the City, and 2M. Aburius the Foreign Juriſdiction, A. Cornelius Scipio Maluginenſis the far- 

ther Spain, and L. Aquillius Gallus Sicily, Two of them deſired, that . they might not go 

into their Provinces: M4. Popillins into Sardinia ;, ſaying, That Gracchus was at that time 

ſetling that Province, and that T. Xbutius was aſſion'd him by the Senate to be his aſſiſtant. That 

therefore it was not at all convenient, that the tenour of affairs ſhould be interrupted, in which the 

very continuation of them was moſt effettual toward their performance. For between the reſiqna- 

tion of a command, and the rawneſs of a Succeſſor, who was to be informed before he could do 

any buſineſs, the occaſions of good management were often lo5F. Popillius excuſe was approved of * 

and then P. Licinivs Craſſus ſaid, That he was hinder'd from going into his Province by ſo- 

lemn Sacrifices [which he had offer'd :J (He bappen'd to have the hither Span) but he 

was order*d, either to go, or to ſwear in a publick Aſſembly, rhat he was hinder'd by ſolemr 

Sacrifice, Which being ſo reſolv'd upon in the caſe of P, Licinius, 24. Cornelius alſo defired, 

that they would take an Oath of him too, that he might not go into the farther Spazr. 

Both the Prz#tors ſwore the ſame thing. So 7. Titinizs and T, Fonteins, the-Pro-Conſuls 

were order'd to ſtay in Spain with the ſame Commillion as before : and that, for a Supple- 

ment to them, there ſhould be ſent thither three thouſand Xomar Citizens, with two hun- 

drced Horſe, five thonſand Larzne Allies, and three hundred Horſe. : 
The Latine Holy-Days were then kept upon the fourth of ay, on which becauſe zt the XY? 

making of one Sacrifice the Lanuvian Officer did not pray in theſe Words, Populo Romano. 

Quiritium [5. e. for the People of Rome call'd Quirites] it was Jook'd upon as matter = | 

Religious concernment, Which being reported in the Senate, they referr'd it to the Col. 

tedgeof Prieſts, who, ſeeing the Latine Holy-Days had not been duly kept, refolv'd, that \ 

the Lanuvians, by whoſe default it became neceſſary to celebrate them anew, ſhould pro- \ 

vide the Sacrifices for the inſtauration thereof. . It increas'd their Religious dread too, in. 

- that C#. Cornelixs the Conſul, as he came back from the Mountain of Alba, fell down;, and, 
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being diſabled in part of his Limbs, went to the Waters at Came, but there (his diſtem. 
per growing upon him) dy'd ; and being brought from thence to Rome, had a Noble Fune. 
ral made for him, and was buried. He had been High Prieſt. Then the Conſul ©, 
Petillins being commanded, as ſoon as he could by any tokens from the Sooth-ſayers, 16 
told an Aſſembly for EleCting of a College, and let forth an order for the keeping of the 
Latine Holy-Days, appointed the Aſſembly to be on the ſecond of <Aug/t, and the Latine 
Holy. Days to begin on the tenth of the ſame Month. But now when their minds were 
full of Religious thoughts, there were Prodigics allo related, That at Tuſculum there was 
a blaze ſeen in the Sky ; that at Gabii the Temple of Apollo and many private Houſes, and, at 
Graviſcz, the Wall and a Gate were burnt by Lightning, all which the Senate ordered to be 
expiated, as the Prieſts ſhould think fir. In the mean time, whilſt, firſt, Religious Mat- 
ters, and next the Death of one the other (together with the renewing of the Latine Ho- 
ly Days) hindered the Conſuls, C. Claudius advanced with his Army to eutina, which the 
Ligurians the Year before had taken. Before three Days were paſt, from the time that he 
began to attack it, he retriev'd it from the Enemy, and reſtor'd it to the former Inhabitants. 
There were eight Thouſand LZigurians ſlain within the Walls of it, and a Letter immediate- 
ly ſent to Rome, in which ke did not only tell the ſtory, but boaſted allo, /hat, through hrs 
valour and good ſucceſs, there was no Enemy of the Roman People now on this ſide the Alps ; and 
that be had taken as mich Land, as might be divided, ſhare and ſhare like, among many 1houſands 
of Men. 

V7 tb. Sempronins alſo at the ſame time in Sardinia ſubdu'd the Saraians in ſeveral ſucceſs- 
ful Battels, in which he ſlew fifteen Thouſand Men. All tlie Sardians, who had revolted, 
were reduced : the old ſtipendiarics had a Tax laid upon and exacted from them, and the 
reſt contributed Corn. Having ſettled the Province, and received two Hundred and thirty 
Hoſtages out of the whole Iſland, he tent Emballadors to Rome to tell the News, and to de- 
ſire of the Senate, That for thoſe things which had been ſo proſperouſly carryed on , by the condult 
and good fortune of Tib. Scmpronius, all honour might be paid ro the Immortal Goas, and he 
might have leave, when he quitted the Province, to bring his Army home with him, The Senate, 
having given the Embaſſadors Audience in Apollo's Temple, appointed a Supplication for 
two Days, ordered the Conſuls to ſacrifice forty of the bigger tort of Victims, and Voted 
that Tb. Sempronius the Proconſul, with his Army, ſhould ſtay that Year in his Province. 
Then the Aſſembly, for chooſing of one Conſul | in the place of him that was Dead] which 
was appointed to be on the ſecond of eAugsft, was held that very Day ; on which Q. Perl- 
lius Created 2. Valerius Lavinus for his Cellegue, to begin his Office forthwith. He having 
been a long time deſirous to have a Province (to comply with his deſire) there were Letters 
brought, That the Ligurians had renewed the War ;, and therefore on the fifth of Augyſt he 
Put himlelf in Armour, and to appeaſe that Tumult ſent the third Legion into Gaul to C. Clau- 
dius the Proconſul, ordering two Naval Duumvirs [Admirals] to go with a Fleet to Prſe, 
and Coaſt about Ligxria, to terrifie them from the Sea alſo. ©. Perzllins likewiſe had ap- 
pointed his Army a Day to Randezvous at the ſame place, An C, Clardins the Proconſul 
too, having heard of the Rebellion in Liguria (beſides thoſe Forces that he had with him at 
Parma) muſter*d up a Body of ſubitary Soldiers, and march with an Army to the Confines 
of the Ligurtans. 

Upon the arrival of C. Claudius (by whoſe ConduCt they remember'd they-had been late- 
ly conquer'd and routed near the River Scultenna) reſolving to defend themſelves againſt 
that Force of which they had had ſuch fatal experience,more by the ſtrength and ſecure ſitu- 
ation of the places, than by their Arms, poſſeſſed themſelves of two Mountains call'd Latus 
and Baliſta;, which though they had encompalled, beſides, with a Wall, yer, going ſome- 
what too late ont of the Plains, they were ſurpris'd and periſh'd, to the number of- fifteen 
hundred. The reſt kept up in the Mountains, where, not forgetting (even amidit their 
fear) their native barbarity, they commit many outrages upon the Booty that they had got- 
ten at Mutina, For they kilPd (and not only ſo, but ſhamelefly tore) the Caprives, 
rather killing than duly and properly ſacrificing Beaſts in every Temple. When they were 
glutted with the ſlaughter of living Creatures, they hung up upon the Wal's things that 
were inanimate (Veſſels of all forts, made more for uſe than ornament) for a ſhew. 
Then ©. Perillivs the Conſul (for fear the War ſhould be ended in his abſence) ſent a Letter 
toC, (landius, To come to him with his Army into Gaul, and that he would ſtay for him in the 
Macrian Plains, Claudius, as ſoon as he received the Letter, decamped out of LZeovria, and 
delivered up his Army to the Conſul upon the fore-mentioned Plains. Thither alſo, ſome 
few Days after, came the other Conſul, C. Yalerins, And then, dividing the Forces, be- 
fore they parted, they both ſurvey'd and purified their Armies ;z and, after that, caſt lots 
which way they ſhould go, becauſe they reſolv'd not to attack the Enemy both on the ſame 
fide. Now it was evident that Yalerius made a due choice, becauſe he was in the Temple 
but the Azgurs ſaid, that Petillins had done it with ſome defe&t, for that he pur the lot into 
the balloting box without the Temple, and then brought it in. After this, they went into ſe- 
vera! parts of the Country ; Peril/ius being encamped againſt the top of Balſta and Larus, 


that joyns thoſe Mountains together with a perpetual ridge, There, they lay, as he was 
publickly 
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publickly encouraging his men, he, not taking notice of the ambiguity of the word, ſaid 
(ominouſly) Se eo die Letum capturum eſſe [i,e. either, that he would take the Hill Letus, or 
(which he did not intend to ſay) rhar be would, that day, catch his death ;, Letum ſanifyinp 
death aiſo.] Thereupon he began to aſcend the oppoſite Mountains in two places together : 
and that part [of the Forces where he himſelf was, came up very nimbly after him : 
but the other was beaten off by the Enemy, Whom when the Conſul rode up to retrieve 
he recover'd his Souldiers from their flight 3 though he himſelf, whilſt he ſtood too negli- 
gently before the Enſigns, was ſtruck through the Body with a Javelin and fell down dead, 
But the Enemy did not perceive that the General was kill'd ; beſides that thoſe few of his 
own men, who ſaw it, were very careful to conceal the Body, as knowing, that thereupon 
depended their Victory, The other multitude of Horſe and Foot, having forced the Enc- 
my down, took the Mountains without a General, In. which ation thefe were full five 
thouſand Ligurian: ſlain; though there fell not of the Roman Army above fifty two, Be- 
ſides the manifeſt event of ſo fad an Omer [as was in the Conſuls own words] they were 
informed by the Augur alſo, that there was a defect in their divination by the Birds too, and 
that the Conſul knew. C. Valerins having heard ” * | _- 
X* bg x X- X 
* * Thoſe that were well skill'd in religious Rites, and the common Laws of the Na- 
tion, ſaid, that, ſeeing the two ordinary Conſuls of that year were dead ; one of a Diſeaſe, 
and the other in the Wars, the Conſul, [ Levinus] who was choſen into the room of the 
former, could not old the Aſſembly, * * * * 
= X Xx » * FY 
carried away. | 
Now on this ſide the Apennine were the Garules, Lapicines, and Hercates, and beyond 00% 
the Apennine, the Briniates, Near the River Audena P. Mucins made War againſt them, 
who had plunder*d Luna and P:iſz, and; having reduced all of them, took away their Arms. 
Upon the ſcore of thoſe things which were pertorm'd in Gaul and Liguria, by the Conduct 
and good Fortune of the two Conſuls, the Senate appointed ſupplications to be made three 
dayes together, and forty Victims to be ſacrificed. The Ga!lick, and LZigurian tumult alſo, 
which aroſe in the beginning of that year, was quickly and with eaſe ſuppreſt, And now 
the concern of a Macedonian War came on, ſince Perſeus did what he could to create animo- 
ſities between the Bafarnians and the Dardans : beſides that, the Embaſſadours, who were 
ſent into eHacedonia, to ſee how things ſtood, were now come back to Rome, and brought 
word, that there was War already made in Dardania. There came likewiſe at_the ſame time 
from King Perſeus certain Envoys, to acquit him 3 [ſaying] that Fe neither ſent for the Ba- 
ſtarnians, nor did they do any thing by his inſtigation. The Senate neither cleard the King of 
their Charge, nor yet condemn'd him : only bid the Embaſladours adviſe him, to be very 
careful religiouſly to preſerve the League, which he was kyovn to be obliged by to the Romans. The 
Dardans, ſeeing that the Baſtarniuns would not only not depart their Country (as they 
had hopes they would have done) but that they grew more intolerable alſo every dey than 
other (as relying upon the aſliſtanc2 of the Neighbouring Thracians, and the Scordians) 
thought fit to make even ſome raſh attempt, and ſo met all rogether from every part of their 
Country, at a Town that lay next to the Baſtarnian Camp. It was Winter and they had 
choſen that time of the year, that the Thracians and Scordians might go into their own Ter- 
ritories, Which being.done, when they heard that the Baſtarnians were now alone, they 
divided their Forces into two parts; the one to go ſtrait forward and attack them openly, 
the other round about through a pathleſs Wood, and ſet upon them behind. But before 
they could get round the Enemies Camp, the Battle was begun : and the Dardanes being con- 
quer'd were forced back into their City, which was near twelye thouſand paces from the Ba- 
ſtarzian Camp. The Conquerers preſently befet the City, not douvting, but either the 
Enemy would ſurrender the next day for fear, or they ſhould take it by force, In the mean 
time the other Party of Dardans, that went about, not knawing what their fellows had 
ſaffer'd, [attack'd] the Baſtarnian Camp, which was left without defence wy 
* % * * . x 
—— Manner, ſate on an Ivory Throne as Judge, and debated the ſmalleſt points in Con- RX. 
tcoverſie : and ſo fickle was his mind to every kind of Fortune (wandering through all con. 
dicions of life) that neither he nor any Body elſe knew, what a ſort of a man he was. He 
would not ſpeak to his beſt Friends, nor hardly ſmile upon thoſe that were his molt intimate 
acquaintance. He would Fool both himſelf and others with his unequal munificence: for 
to ſome, perſons of quality, that thought very greatly of themſelves, he would make 
childiſh Preſents, as Sweet-meats and toys, and to enrich others, who expected nothing 
from him. Wherefore ſome people thought he knew not what he did : others, that he aid it 
in a kind of an humour ; and others, that he was abfolutely mad. Yer in two great and ho- 
nourable things he ſhew'd himſelf much a King, that is to ſay, in his Preſents that he made 
to ſeveral Cities, and his worſhip of the Gods. He promiſed the e Hegalopolitans In Arca- 
4ia, that he would Wall their City round, and actually gave them the major part of the. 
money [toward it.] At Tegea he began to build a magnificent Theatre all of marble. At 
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Cyzicum, he gave the golden Veſlels of one Table to the Pryranenm, that is, the Council- 
Houſe of the City, where, thoſe that arrived to that honour, were. publickly maintain'd, 
To the Rhodians he gave many gifts of all ſorts, as their uſe required , though ne*r an 
one of them were very remarkable, But of his magnificence to the Gods, that one Tem. 
ple of Fupiter Olympius at eAthens, which is the only one in the World, defign'd to ſute the 
grandeur of that God, may be a witneſs: though he adorn'd Delos too with curious Altars 
and a great number of Statues. At Antzoch allo he promiſed to build a Temple to Fupitcy 
Capitolinus, not only cieled with gold, but cover'd (all its Walls) with golden Plates; be. 
ſides many other things to ſeveral other places, which, becauſe his reign was ſo very ſhort, 
he had not time to perform. He likewiſe outdid all former Kings in the magnificence of 
his publick ſhows of all ſorts ; particularly in thoſe that were proper to his own Country 
Faſhion, and in variety of Grecian Artiſts. He ſet forth a Prize of Gladiators, [+.e. Sword- 
men] after the Roman way, which, at ficſt, rather terrified than pleaſed the people [of 
eacedonia] who were not uſed to ſuch ſights : though in proceſs of time, by often repeat. 
ing of it, ſometimes, till they wounded one another, and ſoraetimes even to death, he 
made it a grateful ſight to their Eyes, yea, and thereby enflamed many of the young ſparks 
with the love of Arms. So that he, who, at firſt, was wont to ſend for Gladzators from 
X* » 


Rome at a great rate, now by his own 
* o * . * 


L. Cornelius Scipio had the Foreign Juriſdiction [of the City ;] and 2, Arilins the Pretor 
happen'd to have Sardinia: but was order'd to go over into Corſica with the new Legion, 
which the Conſuls had raiſed, conſiſting of five thouſand Foot and three hundred Her {c. 
Whilſt he was making War there, Cornelius was continu'd in Commiſſion, and to have tie 
Government of Sardinia. Cn. Servilius was to go into the farther Spain, and P. Ear: 
Philus into the hither, with three thouſand Roman Foot, a hundred and fifty Hoſe, five 
thouſand Latize Foot, and three hundred Horſe ; £. Claudius being to have Sicily without 
any ſupply. The Conſuls were likewiſe order'd to raiſe two new Legions, with a due num- 
ber of Horſe and Foot, to impoſe the raiſing of ten thouſand Foot and ſix hundred Hor te 
upon the Allies. The Levy of the Conſuls was ſo much the more difficult, for that the pe- 
ſtilence, which was ſo rife the year before among the Beaſts, was then turn'd toa diſtemper 
among men. They who happen'd to have it, ſcarce ever out-lived the ſeventh day ; or if 
they did eſcape, were troubled with ſome tedious Diſeaſe , moſt commonly a Quartan 
CAgue.] The Slaves died moſt ; for there were heaps of them unburied in every ltrect ; 
nor could they bury all even of the Freemen. The dead Bodies lay untoucht by Dogs or 
Vulturs, till the plague conſumed them, and it was well known, that, neither that nor the 
year before, though there were ſuch a mortality of men and Beaſts, there was ne'r a Vultuc 
ſeen. The publick Prieſts dy'd of that Plague ; viz. Cr. Servilius Capio, the Prieſt, Father 
to the Prztor, Tib. Sempronius, Son tO Cains, Longus Decemuir of the ſacred Rites P. 
eAElins Patus the Augur; Tib, Sempronius Gracchus ;, C. e Mamilius Vitulus the Grand Curio 
[Chief Alderman] and 24. Sempronins Tuditanus the Prieſt ; in whoſe place was choſen C. 
Sulpicias Galba; For Augurs there were Elected into the room of Gracchus, T.FVeturins Grac= 
chus Sempronianus : into that of P. c/Elins, Q. eElins Petus,, C. Sempronias Longus being 
made Decemvir of the ſacred Rites, and C, Scr:bonins Curio, chief Alderman of all the Wards 
in the City. Then, ſeeing the Plague continued, the Senate decreed, rhat the Decemvirs 
ſhould conſult the Sibylls Books : and by their Order, there was a Supplication for one day. 
Belides that, 2. Marcius Philippus ſaying the words before them, the people made a Vow 
in the Forum; that, if the Diſeaſe and the Peſtilence were once removed out of the Roman Ter- 
ritory, they would keep Holy-Day, and make ſupplication for two dayes together. In the Veiar: 
Dominions there was a Boy born with two Heads, as at Simweſſa, with one hand; and at 
Oximum, a Girl, with Teeth. There was a Bow likewiſe ſeen bent in the Sky, by day, 
when the Heaven was clear, with three Suns ſhining at one time : beſides that ſeveral bla- 
zes the ſame night ſtreamed through the air in the Territory of Lanuvium. The Cerites alfo 
affirmed that there appeared, in their Town, a Snake with a Creſt, adorn'd all over with 
golden ſpots : and it was well known, that in the Territory of Campania, an Oxe ſpoke. 

The Embaſſadours return'd out of Africa on the fifth of Fane, who, having firſt waited 
upon King aſſiniſſa, had gone to Carthage : but they had been informed ſomewhat more 
certainly by the King of what was done at Carthage, than by the Carthaginians themſelves. 
Yet they afhrm'd, of their own knowledge, that there came Embaſſadours from King Perſeus, 
and that they had an Audience of the Senate there, by might, in the Temple of Ficulapius. 
Moreover, as the Ring had ſaid, That there were Embaſiadours ſent from Carthage into 
eHacedonia, 10 they themſelves could ſcarce deny it. The Roman Senate too thought fit to 
ſend Embaſiadors into Macedonia; and accordingly three were ſ:nt,viz.C. Lelius, 2. Valerins 
Meſſala, and Sex. Digitius, At that time Perſeas, becauſe ſome of the Dolopes did not obey 
him, bur, belides that, referr'd the Debate concerning ſome things in queltion, from him, 
again to the Romans, went out with an Army, and forced the whole Nation to ſubmit to his 
power and determination. From thence he went over the eMrean Mountains, having ſome 


religious thoughts in his mind, and ſo up toward the Oracle at Delphi., But when he ap- 
peared 
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peared in the middle of Greece, he gave great diſturbance, not only to the adjacent Cities 
but the news of that tumult came even into Afiaalſo, to King Eumenes, Having ſtaid not 
above three dayes at Delphs, he return'd through Achaia Prhioris [lin Theſſaly] and Theſſaly 
without doing any damage or injury to the Countries through which he travelled. Nor 
was he ſatisfied with making thoſe Cities only through which he was to go, his Friends : 
but he {ent either Embaſſadours or Letters, to deſire them, that they world no longer remember 
thoſe animoſities, that had been between them and his Father : for they were not ſo fatal, but that 
they might and ought to be compoſed and made an end of with him, That he, for kis part, was en- 
zirely diſpoſed to contratt an Alliance with them, But he delired moſt of all to find out a way 
how he might reconcile the Acheans to him. * x 
This Nation alone, of all Greece, and the City of «Athens, were arrived at that pitch of XXIIT, 
anger, That they forba4 the Macedonians from coming to their Deminions, Wherefore 
when the ſlaves fled out of Achaia, Macedonia was their refuge ; becauſe when the Acheans > 
had forbidden the e Yacedonians their Country, they themſelves durſt not etiter into the 
Coanfines of that Kingdom. When Perſeus had obſerved, he ſeis'd them all, and then ſent a 
Letter to the Acheans, wherein he told them, That he had freely and hirdly ſent back their 
Servants, who had fled away into his Kingdom z, but they themſelves ought to take care, that there 
were 20 ſuch flght of their ſlaves for the future. This Letter being read by Xenarchus, the 
State-holder, who ſought an opportunity of contracting a private friendſhip with the Kings 
and many of them being of opinion that the Letter was written with moderation and kind- 
neſs (eſpecially thoſe, who, beyond all expectation, were to receive their ſhares again, 
whom they had loſt) Callicrates (who was one of them, that thought the ſafety of their 
Nation depended upon their keeping their League with the Romans inviolably) ſaid, Some 
of you, Achzans! think *tis a ſmall, mdifferent buſineſs which we are now upon ; but I am of opi- 
non, that the greateſt and moſt weighty affair, that we have, is not only now in hand, but alſo, in 
& manner, done, For we, who had interdifted the Kings of Macedon and the Macedonians them- 
ſelves, our Confines, and have reſolv'd that that Decree ſhonld ſtand good; viz. that we would not 
admit of any Embaſſadours, or Meſſengers from thoſe Kings, by whom the minds of any of ns 
might be diſturb*d, we even we, in ſome ſenſe, hear the King himſelf making Speeches to us, though 
at a diſtance, and (in good time) approve of his Oration ;, and though wild Beaſts moſt commonly 
are ſhy, and fly from meat that is laid for a bait to them, we are ſo blind, as to be drawn in by 
the ſpecious offer of a ſmall Courteſie : and out of hopes to have a few inconſiderable Slaves again, 
ſuffer our own liberty to be ſtruck, at and ſubverted, For who does not ſee, that an Alliance with 
the King ts aimed at, by which the Roman League, wherein 15 contain'd all we have, 1s certainly 
violated ? Unleſs there be any body, that queſtion, whether the Romans muſt have a War with 
Perſeus, or that what was expetted when Philip was alive, but interrupted by his death, will come 
fo paſs now ſince be is gone. Philip, you know, bad two Sons, Demetrius and Perſeus : of whom 
Demetrius was far beyond [the ao as to his extratt by the Mothers ſide, for Courage, Wit, 
and in the favour of the Macedonians. But, becauſe he had made his Kingdom the reward of ha: 
tred to the Romans, he murder*4 Demetrius for zo other crime, than becauſe he was a Friend to 
the Romans; and made Perſeus, who, the Roman People reſolv*d, ſhould inherit puniſhment, be- 
fore the Kingdom, King. Upon which ſcore, what hath this Perſeus done ever ſince his Fathers 
death but prepare for a War ? He firſt ſent the Baſtarnians (to the terrour of all people) into Dar- 
dania : who if they had kept that ſeat, would have been more troubleſome Neighbours to Greece, 
than ever the Gavls were to Alia, But, though he were diſappointed of that hope, yet he did not 
totally lay aſide the thoughts of a War : but rather, if we would tell the truth, hath already begur 
a War. For he bath by his «Arms ſubdu'd Dolopia, nor would he hear them when they calPd him 
back to take the judgment of the Roman People concerning the Provinces in debate. From thence 
going over ta, that he might be ſeen of a ſudden in the very Centre of Greece, he went up to Del- 
phi. What do you think this uſurpation of an unuſual rode means ? Then he travelled through 
| Theſlaly : which becauſe he did without doing any of them the leaſt injury, I fear his deſign ſo much 
the more. From thence he ſent a Letter to us with a ſpecious ſhow of a preſent : and bids us take . 
care, that we do not want ſuch a kindneſs another time ;, that 15 to ſay, that we reſcind the Decree, . 
whereby the Macedonians are prohibited to come wnto Peloponneſus : and that we | ſo order the 
buſineſs as that we] may ſee the Kings Embaſſadours again, Friendſhips contrafted with our great 
men, and ſoon after the Macedonian Army, yea the King himſelf from Delphi (for how ſmall 4 
ftreight runs between us? ) coming over into Peloponneſus : that we may be mixt with the Ma- 
cedonians who are arming themſelves againſt the Romans, 71, for my part,” am of opinion, that 
we ought not to make any new Decree, but keep all things entire as they are, till rze come to 4 certain 
reſolution, whether this fear of mine be true, or falſe: If the Peace ſhall continue inviolate be- 
tween the Romans and the Macedonians, let us alſo contratt a Friendſhip and Commerce with 
them ; bnt at this time T think it dangerous and unſeaſonable to think of any ſuch matter. EL 
After him Archo, Brother to Xenarchr the Stateholder, difcours'd to this effeft : Calli- XXIF. 
crates hath made it an hard matter, either for me any body elſe of ua, that diſſent from him, to 
ſpeak, upon this occaſion ;, for he, by pleading the cauſe of the Roman Alliance, and ſaying, that it 
rs attempted and attaci?d, when no body cither attempts or attacks it, fo order*d the buſineſs, that 
whoever ſhould diſſent from him, might ſeem to ſpeak, againſt the Romans. Ard firſt of a, ra 
"0 though, 
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though he had not been here with #s, but either come from the Roman Senate, or had been of the 
Kings ( abinet Council, be knows and tells us all manner of things, though done never ſo privately : 
yea be divines too, what would have come to paſs, if Philip had lived. Why Perſeus was made 
Heir to the Crown why the Macedonians obey hwm, and what the Romans think. But «&& be. 
haves us, who neither know for what cauſe, nor how Demetrius died ;, nor what Philip, sf he had 
lived; would have done, to accommodate our Counſels to things, that are publickly tranſaited, We 
know indeed, that Perſeus, when he had received the Kingdom, ſent Embaſſadours to Rome, and 
that he was ſtiled King by the Romans : and we hear alſo, that there came Embaſſadours from 
Rome to him, whom he very kindly received, Now all theſe things 4 take to be ons of Peace, and 
ot of War : nor that the Romans can be offended, if, as we follow'd them, when they waged War, 
fo now alſo we apree with them, as the Authors of Peace. For truly I don't ſce , Why we, above 
all mankind, ſhould undertake an inexpiable War againſt the Kingdom of Maceaouia. 1c we ob- 
noxious ro Macedonia by our being too near that Kingdom ; or the weakeſt people 12 the World 
even like the Dolopes, whom he ſo lately ſubdu'd ? No, quite contrary ;, v'2 are ſecure in our own 
#Frength, through the bleſſing of the Gods, or by the aiſt ance of place : But granting that were 
equally ſubject unto him, as the Theſlalians and Xtolians are ; admit, that we who were alwayes 
their Friends and Allies, had no greater credit and amhority with the Romans, than the rolians, 
who were but rother day their profeſſed Enemies, why ſhould not we have the ſame priviledge and 
correſpondence with the Macedonians, as the X&tolians, Theſlalians, Epirotes, and all Greece 
hath * Why ſhould we alone ſo execrably deſert , as it were, the very Laws of humane Society ? 
Suppoſe that Philip did do ſomewhat, to give u occaſion of making thu Decree againſt him, arm'd 
as he then was, and making War upon us; yet what hath Perſeus done, the new King, who is inno- 
cent of any injury to us, yea by his own kindneſs blots out the memory of hu Fathers animoſities ? 
Why are we, above all others, his Enemies? Though I could tell you too, that the merits of the 
former Macedonian Kings toward our Nation were ſo great, that we ought to forget the particular 
injuries of Philip, if he did us any, eſpecially after bis death. When the Roman Fleet ſtood at 
Cenchrez, and the Conſul was with an Army at Velatia, we were three dayes mm debate, whether 
we ſhould ſide with the Romans, or with Philip. The preſent fear of the Romans jomewhat in- 
clined our minds : yet certainly there was ſomething, that cauſed ſo long a acliberation;, and that 
was really the ancient Alliance between us and the Macedonians, together with the former and 
great deſerts of their Kings toward us, Let thoſe therefore at this time too prevail with us, that 
we may be, though not their greateſt Friends, yet at leaſt, not their greateſt Enemies, Let us not 
pretend, Callicrates, to that, which is no part of our preſent buſineſs : no man deſires a new eAl- 
liance, or a new League whereby we ſhould engaze and oblige our ſelves: but only that we may 
have a free Commerce, to do and require what ts richt and juſt z leſt by forbidding them our 
Cotintry we ſhould keep our ſelves out of that Kingdom, and ſo prepare a place for our Slaves to fly 
to. What's this to the Roman League? Why do we make a ſmall, and an evident thing ſo great 
and ſo ſuſpected ? Why do we ſtir up vain tumults ? Why do we make other people ſuſpefted ana has 
ted, that we our ſelves may have an opportunity of flattering the Romans? If there be a War, Per- 
ſeus, to be ſure, does not queſtion, but we'll join with the Romans, However, whilst there 1s 
Peace, let our anwmoſaties (though they are not ended) be at leaſt intermitted, Now though the 
ſame perſons who had aſſented to the Kings Letter, agreed to this Speech alſo, yet througl 
the indignation of ſome of the Nobility, who were mightily concern'd that Perſexs ſhould 
think to obtain that by a few lines, which he did not think worth fo much as an Embaſſy, 
the Decree was deferr'd. After that there were Embaſladours ſent from the King, when 
the Council ſate at .egalopolis : where they, who were afraid of offending the Romans, 
cndeavour'd to hinder their being admitted. 

About this time the fury of the «Arolians, being turn'd upon themſelyes, ſeemed likely 
by their much bloodſhed to be the utter ruine of their Nation. But then both Parties, be- 
ing tired out, ſent Embaſſadours to Rome, and among taemſelves alſo treated concerning 
a reconciliation : though that was impeded by a new unhappy accident, which reinforced 
all their former animoſitics. For though the baniſh'd Hypareans, wio were of Proxenus's 
Faction, were promiſed to return into their Country, and that Eupolemws, the Governour 
of their City had given them his word upon it, yet eighty brave men, whom, at their arrival, 
among the reſt of the multitude, Eupolemus went out to meet (after they tad been received 
with all kindneſs and ſhook hands one with another) as they were going into the Gate, were 
murder'd, though they conjured him by his promiſe, of which they call'd the Gods to 
witneſs, Upon that the War broke out more vehement than before. Wherefore C. Yale- 
rius Levinus, Appius Claudius Pulcher, C. e Memmins, 7M. Popillins, and L, Camuleins, being 
ſent by the Senate were come thither. Bzfore whom, when the Embaſſadours of both par- 
ties pleaded very earneſtly at Delphi, Proxenus ſeemed to outdo them all, both in his cauſe 
and his Eloquence : who ſome few dayes after was poyſon'd by his Wife Orthobula; for 
which ſhe was Condemn'd, and Baniſh'd. The ſame rage allo tore the Crerans in pieces : 
though ſoon after, upon the arrival of 2. «27inucins, the Lieutenant, who was ſent with 
ten Ships to appeaſe their differences, they had ſome hopes of Peace: but they made only 
a Truce of ſix Months ; after which the War grew much more violent than before. The 


Lycians too, at the ſame time, were teaz'd by the Rhodians, Bur *tis not my —_ to 
proſecute 
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prolecuce the itory of Wars thai Foicigners made, one with another, or to ſhew how they 
were carried on, who have work enough upon my hands, to write the aftions of the 
Romans, | 

The Celriberians in Spain, who, being ſubdu'd in War, had ſurrender*d themſelves to Tih, XXVI. 
Gracchss, remained quiet, whillt «27, Tirimus the Prztor govern'd that Province but res 
bell'd a little before the coming of <p. Claudins, beginning their War with a ſudden at- 
cempt upon the Roman Camp. It was about break of day, when the Sentinels upon the 
Rampier, and thoſe that were upon the guards at the ſeveral Gates, ſeeing the Enemy come 
at a diſtance, gave the Alarm, Thereupon Ap, (laudins having ſet up the ſignal for Battle; 
and made a ſhort Speech to encourage his men, drew them forth at three Gates together. 
The Celriberians made ſuch reſiltance at their coming out, that at firſt the fight was equal 
on bot ſ1.les: becauſe all the Romans could not engage in thoſe ſtrait places, by reaſon 
that they had not room enough. But ſoon after, thruſting one another forward, they 
got without the Rampter ; ſo that they then could ſpread their Army, and make them- 
ſelves equal to the Enemies Wings, by whom they were Encompaſſed : and they broke 
forth ſo ſuddenly, that the Celtibersans could not endure the ſhock of them. Before ſeven 
a Clock in the Morning they were beaten, and fifteen thouſand of them either ſlain, or ta- 
ken, with thicty two military Enfigns, Their Camp was alſo that day ſeiz'd ; and the War 
made an end of, For they that ſurvived the Battle, made their eſcape into their ſeveral 
Towas, where they afterward lay quiet, and were obedient to Government. | 

The Cenfors created for that year were Q. Fulvins Flaccus, and A. Poſtumins Albinus, who XXVII: 
ſurvey'd the Senate, choling e.27. e/Emilus Lepidus, the High-Prieſt, Preſident thereof, 
They torn'd nine out of the Houſe ; of whom the moſt remarkable perſons were AM. Corve= 
lius Maluginenſis, who two years before had been Prztor in Spainz L. Cornelus Scipio the Pre- 
tor, who had then the juriſdiction among Citizens and Foreigners; and Cy. Falvins, who 
was the Cenſfors own Brother, and, as Yalerims Antias tells us, a ſharer with him in the ſame 
Patrimony, The Conſuls alſo, having made their Vows in the Capitol, went into their 
Provinces, Of whom the Senate imploy'd 24. eAmilins, to ſuppreſs the inſurreCtion of the 
Patavians in Yenetia, who, according to the report even of their own Embaſſadours, were, 
through the oppoſition of different FaCtions, engaged very hotly in a Civil War. The 
Embaſſadours that went into e£r91:4 to ſuppreſs the like Tumults, ſent word back, that the 
fury of that Nation could not be reſtrain'd, But the Patavians were advantaged by the arri- 
val of the Conſul: who, having nothing elſe to do in that Province, return'd to Rome. 
The Cenſors agreed for paving of the ſtreets in the City with Flint-ſtones, and with gravel 
without the City, being the firſt Cenſors that ever made Borders of ſtone to that kind of 
pavement, They alſo took order to have Bridges made in many places, and a ſtage for the 
Adiles and Pretors [to ſet forth Playes upon? with Barriers in the Circus. where the Hors 

* * 


ſes ran] and Ovals to tell the ſeveral heats with, 
* * * * » * 


* X * F They alſo cauſed the 
deſcent from the Capitol to be paved with Flint; and the Portizo alſo that reaches from the 


Temple of Satzrn into the Capitol, as far as the Sexaculum, and Court above it. They 
likewiſe paved the Exchange, or Wharf, without the Gate Tergemina with Stone, and 
propt it up with pieces of Timber ; taking care alſo to repair the Portico of © Emilins, and 
made aſcent by ſtairs from the Tiber tothe Exchange, or Rey aforeſaid, Without the ſame 
Gate alſo they paved the Porrico going toward the Aventine with Flint, and that at the pub- 
lick charge from the Temple of Yenus. Thoſe ſame perſons took Order alſo for building 
of Walls at (alatia and Oximum : where having ſold certain publick places, they laid out 
the money, which they had for them , in building of Shops round the Market-places of 
each City. One of them alſo, that is to ſay, Fulvins Flaccus (for Poſtumus ſaid, he would 
order nothing to be done with their money but what the Senate and People of Rowe comman- 
ded) built the Temple of Fupiter at Piſaurum, and at Funde, and at Pollentia too cauſed the 
Water to be brought by Conduits, and at Piſaurum order'd the ſtreet to be paved with 
Flint * * %* At theſe places he likewiſe cauſed a common ſhore to be made, and the 
Market-places to be all Encompaſſed with Porticoes and Shops, as alſo three Faruſes to be 
made. All theſe works were taken care for by one Cenſor , who upon that ſcore was 
mightily beloved of the lahabitants, This Cenſorſhip was alſo diligent and ſevere in re- 
gulating peoples manners; and many [of the Knights] had their Horſes taken from 
Them. 

When their year was almoſt out, there was a Supplication for one whole day , upon KXy1IL- 
the ſcore of the ſucceſs, which they had in Spair, under the conduct and good fortune of | 
+ Ap. Claudius the Pro-Conſul: at which they ſacrificed twenty of the bigger ſort of Vi- 
Rims. There was likewiſe Supplication made another day at the Temple of Ceres, Liber 
& Libera, for that they had news out of the Sabine Territories, that there had been an 
Earthquake in thoſe parts which had thrown down many Houſes. When ep. Claudius was 
come out of Spain to Rome, the Senate decreed, that he ſhould enter the City Ovane. By 
this time the Conſular Aſſembly came on, . which being held with great ſtickling, by _ 
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of the great number of Candidates, L. Poſt umius Albinus, and 2. Popilius Lenas were created 
Conlſuls. Then the Prztors were made, viz. Nunerins Fabins Buteo, OM. Matienu:s, C. Cice- 
reius, EM. Furins Craſſipes (a ſecond time) A. Arilius Serrarus (a lecond time) and C, Cly- 
wins Saxula, a ſecond time. When the Aſſembly was over ep. Clardins Cento, coming out 
of Celtiberia into the City Ovant, brought into the Treaſury ten thouſand pound of lilver, 
and five thouſand pound of gold. Cz. Cornelius was inaugurated as Flamen Dialis [|Fupiters 
High Prieſt :] and the ſame year there was a Table ſet up in the Temple of the Goddeſs 


Hatuta with this Inſcription : 


By the Conduct and good Fortune of Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, the 
Conſul, the Legion and Army of the Roman People ſubdu'd Sardinia. 
In which Province there were ſlain or taken, of the Enemies, above 
eighty thouſand. He, having managed the publick affairs with grear 
ſuccels ; retrieved and cleared che Revenues * * * brought ſ 
home the Army ſafe and ſound, and loaded with booty : fo that he 
return'd a ſecond time in triumph to Rome ; upon which ſcore he ſet 
up this Table, as an offering to Jupiter. 

There was alſo the Map of Sardinia, and upon it ſeveral painted repreſentations of Þar. 
tles. There were ſome other ſmall Sword-prizes that year exhibited, but there was one 
very ſignal above the reſt, ſet forth by 7. Flamininus, which he gave upon the account of his 


Fathers Death, with a dole of Fleſh, a Feaſt and Stage-Playes. Bur of that great ſhow the 
chief part was, that ſeventy four men fought in three dayes, 


The E exiTtome. 


3- Q. Fulvius Flaccus, the Cenſor, robb'd the Temple of Juno Lacinia, of its marble Tiles , to cover a Temple, that he 
bad dedicated. But the Tiles were brought back again by order of Senate. 11, 12, &c. Eumenes, King of Aſia 
complain'd, in the Senate of Perſeus, King of Macedonia 3 whoſe injurits to the Roman People are related. 32, Kc. | 
For which, they having declar'd War againſt bim, P. Licinius Craſſus the Conſul, who had Macedonia atcreed 
him, went thither, and in ſlight Expeditions, fought againſt Perſeus ſeveral Horſe Battles in Theſſaly, | 
though with no very good ſucceſs. 23, &C. There was a day given by the Senate, to debate the matter between Mal- 
ſiniſſa and the Carthaginians, concerning that | traft of ] ground ( which each of them pretended to.) There were 
alſo Embaſſadours ſent to the aſſociated Cities, and to asþ the Kings, whether t;:y would continue faithful, becauſe 
the Rhodians doubted of it. no. There was a Survey of the people appointed by the Cenſors : at which there were 
poled two bunared fiſty ſeven thouſand two hundred thirty one. 7, &c. The fortunate ſucceſs of the Romans againſt 
the Corſians and Ligurians, 


, fetling of the Provinces and the Armies, they had Liguria decreed to them both : 

That each of them ſhould raiſe new Legions (two apiece) whereby to preſerve 

that Province ; and of the LZatine Allies ten thouſand Foot, and fix hundred Horſe ; with 
a ſupply for Spain of three thouſand Roman Foot, and two hundred Horſe. Beſides theſe, 
they were order'd to muſter up fifceen hundred Roman Foot, and a hundred Horſe, with | 
whom the Prztor, to whoſe Lot Sardinia fell, ſhould go over and make War in Corſica : and 
AM. Atilixs the old Pretor was appointed in the mean time to take care of the Province. Af- 
ter that the Prztors choſe their Provinces: A. Arilins Serranus had the City juriſdiction 
C. Cluvins Saxula that between Citizens and Strangers ; Num. Fabius Butco the hither Spain, 
AZ. Matien: the farther; 24. Furins Craſſipes Sici'y, and C. Cicereius Sardinia, Before the 
Magiſtrates went to theſe commands, the Senate thought fit, Thar L. Poſtumius the Conſul 
ſhould go into Campania to bound and ſeparate the publick, from private Lands : becauſe it was 
well known, that private perſons had by degrees gotten poſſeſſion of a great deal thereof, 
in that they ſtretch'd their bounds ſtil] farther and farther. He, being angry with the Pre- 
-1eſtines (for that, when he once came thither, as a private perſon, to Sacrifice in the Tem- 
ple of Fortune, they did nothing either publickly or privately that ſhew'd any great reſpect 
to 
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co him) before he went from Rome, ſent a Letter to Preneſte, to tell them, that their Mes: 
giſtrates muſt come out to meet him, that they muſt provide him a Lodging at the publick charge, and 
all BeaFts neceſſary for his Fourney, when he went thence, Before him, no Conſul ever put the 
Allies to any coſt or trouble. Wherefore the Magiltrates were furniſhed with Mules, Tents; 
and all other military inſtruments, leſt they ſhould command any ſuch' thing from the 
Allies: had private Lodgings [upon the rode] at their Friends Houſes, whom they at 
another time as kindly encertained : and their Houſes at Ryme were open for ſich gueſts, as 
they had formerly bcen entertained by. So that Embaſſadours, who were, on a ſudden, 
ſcnt to any place, exacted of the Towns through which they went, but one Sumpter Horſe 
a piece; nor were the Allies put to any farther charge upon account of the Romans, But 
this anger of the Conſuls (which though jult, was nor to be ſhown in his Magiſtracy) and 
the ſilence of the Preneſtines (which was the etfeCt of too much modeſty, or too much fear ) 
gave the Magiſtrates ever after a right every day to impoſe heavier burdens of that kind, 
as if the Example had been approv'd of. 

In the beginning of this. year, the Embaſſadours, that were ſent into eAtolia and Mace- It. 


donia, brought word, That they could not have admiſſion to King Perſeus, ſome of his Courtiers 
(though falſly) pretending, that he was not there, and others, that he was ſich, But for all that 
they were well enough ſatisfied, that he was preparing for a War, and that he would no longer de- 
fer putting himſelf in Arms. So alſo, that in Etolia the ſedition grew daily higher and higher, 
nr could the heads of the Fattions be by their authority taken off. When the Macedonian War 
was in expectation, before it was undertaken, the Senate thought fit that the Pcodigies 
ſhould be expiated, and the favour of thoſe Gods, who were appointed by the fatal ['Sy- 
bylles] Books, by Prayers begg'd, At Lanuvinm 'twas reported, that they ſaw the form 
of a great Fleet in the Sky : at Privernum, that black Wooll grew out of the Earth, and 
that in the Year Territories, at Remen:s, It rained Stones : that all Pomptinum was cover*d 
| with Clouds (as it were) of Locuſts; and that in the Ga/lick Dominions, as they Plowed 
; there aroſe vp Fiſhes out of the Furrows. Upon the {core ot theſe Prodigies the fatal Books 
| were lookt into, and the Decemvrri declar'd, to what Gods, and with what Victims they 
ſhould Sacrifice, as alſo, that there ſhould be a Sapplication made, to expiate thoſe Prodi- 
gies; beſides that other and the holy dayes, which had been vowed the year before vpon 
account of the Roman Peoples health. So they ſacrificed, as: the Decemvirs gave di- 
rections. | 
| The ſame year the Temple of Zune Lacinia was uncover'd. For Q. Fulvius Flaccus the 117. 
Cenfor brilt the Temple to Fortuna Equeſtris, which he had vow'd in the Celriberian War, 
when he was Pcztor, in Spain, with great ambition, that ne*c a Temple at Rome ſhould be 
either larger or more magnificent, He therefore thinking, that he ſhon!d add a great Oc- 
nament to the Temple if the Tiles were of Marble, he went info the Zruttian Territories 
and uncover'd half the Temple of Funo Lacinia, ſuppoſing that would be enough to Tile that 
-vaich he was then a building, He had Ships ready, to receive and bring the Tiles away 
th: Allies being deterr'd from withſtanding that Sacriledge by his Authority, as Cenſor. 
When the Cenſor return'd, the Tiles b2ing landed were brought to the Temple. Now 
though they did not tell, whence thoſe Files cam?, yet it cou!d not be concealed. Where- 
upon there was a murmur aroſe in the Senate-Houſe ; and they deliced of all ſides, that the 
Conſuls might make report of that matter to the Senate, Pur as ſoon as the Cenſor, being ſent 
for, came into the Court, they (every particular perſon of them, as well as all in general 
more bitterly inveigh'd againſt him there preſent : That he ſhould thin it a ſmall matter to 
violate the moſt auguſt Temple of that Region, which neither Pyrrhns, nor Annibal had violated, 
unleſs he ſacrilegiouſly uncover'd it too, and almoſt pull'd it down, That he had taken the Tiles off, 
ana. !rft the roof quite bare, to be rotted by the ſhowers. That he, who was created Cenſor, to re- 
gulate mens manners, and whoſe care it ought to have been (according to ancient cuſtom) to ſee 
that the publick T emples were in repair, and to keep them ſo, went about through the aſſociated Ci- 
ties, demoliſhing Temples and uncovering the roofs of holy places. Yea that, which, if be ſhould do 
even in the private Houſes of our Alizes, would ſeem an ind:gnity, he does, in demoliſhing the Tem- 
ples of the Immortal Gods : and layes the Roman people under religious obligations, by building one 
Temple out of the ruins of another : as though there were not the ſame immortal Gods in all pla- 
ces, but that ſome of them were to be worſhipped and adorn'd with the ſpoils of others, Now 
whereas, before the report was made, it appeared what the S2nate intended to do, the re- 
port being made, they all were of opinion, that thoſe Tiles onght to be carry'd back to the ſame 
Temple again, and that there ſhould be atoning Sacrifices made to Juno. What concern'd Reli- 
gion was accordingly done with all diligence : but the Perſons that undertook, at ſuch a 
rate, to carry them back, brought word, that they had lefr the Tiles in the Court before 
the Temple, becauſe there was never a Workman, that could tell how to place them as 
they were before. | = Wb | 
Of thoſe Pcztors, that were gone into their Provinces, Num. Fabius died at e Haſſiha, Ty. 
as he was going into the hither Spas. Wherefore when that was told by the Maſſiltan Em- 
baſſadours, the Senate decreed, that P. Furius and Cn. Servilins, whom he was to ſucceed, 
fhould caſt Lots between them, which ſhould continue in Commiſſion, and haye the Govern- 
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ment of the hither Spain. The Lot fell very luckily, for P. Firizs, the ſame perſon, whoſe 
Province that had been, ſhould ſtay there. The ſame year, ſince part of the Lrigurian and 
Gallick, Territories, that was taken in the War, was now vacant, there was an Order of 
Senate made, that that Land ſhould be divided among ſo many men. A. Atilins the City Pretor 
created Decemviri [34. e. ten Officers] for that purpoſe, by Order of Senate, whoſe names 
were 2. /Emilins Lepidus, C. (aſſins, T, /Ebutius Carns, C. Tremelins, P. Cornelius Cethegus, 
©. and L. Apuleins, £71. Cacilins, C. Salonins, and E. eHunatins. They divided ten Acres 
to each Roman, but to the Latine Allies only three apiece. At the ſame time that theſe 
things were tranſacted, there came Embaſſadours out of e/£rolia to Rome concerning their 
diſcords and ſeditions , and the Theſſalian Embaſladours too, to tell what was done in 
HMacedoma, Bs Fl 

Perſeus revolving in his thoughts the War which, whilſt his Father was alive, he deſign'd, 
he reconciled to himſelf, not only all the Nations of Greece, but the Cities aiſo, by ſend. 
ing Embaſſies to them, and promiſing more than he performed. But indeed the minds of 
the people were generally inclined to favour him, and that ſomething more than they did 
Eumenes ;, though all the Cities of Greece, and moſt of the Nobility were obliged to Eu- 
menes for his many kindneſſes and favours that he had confer'd upon them, and though he 
ſo behaved himſelf in his own Kingdom, that thoſe Cities, which were under his Govern- 
ment would not change conditions with any free City. But, on the other hand, it was re- 
ported, that Perſeus, after his Fathers Death, kill'd his Wife with his own hand; and 
that he privately murder'd Apelles, who was formerly the inſtrument of his treachery in ta- 
king off of his Brother (for which, when Philzp ſought him out, to puniſh him, he went 
into exile) though he ſeat for him after his Fathers Death, with great promiſes of reward- 
ing him for doing ſo great an aCtion. Yet him, who was infamous for many other dome- 
ſtick as well as Foreign Murderers, and no way at all commendable upon the ſcore of me-- 
rit, the Cities commonly preferr'd, before a King , who was ſo kind to his Neighbours, ſo 
jult to his Subjetts and Countrymen, and ſo munificent toward all men : whether out of a 
prejudice, taken up throngh the Fame and Grandeur of the Macedomiar Kings, which mo- 
ved them to deſpiſe the origine of a new Kingdom z or through deſire of innovation ; or 
becauſe they had a mind he ſhould be expoſed to the Romans, Now, not only the c/A&tolians 
were in an uproar upon the ſcore of their vaſt Debts, but the Theſſalians allo: by which 
contagion, that evil, like a Plague, had got into Perrebia too. When the news came, that: 
the Theſſalians were up in Arms, the Senate ſent Ap. Claudius the Lieutenant to inſpect and 
compoſe thoſe matters. Who, having checked the Heads of both Factions, and caſed 
the Debtors of a great part of their uſe money which they were to pay, even with the good 
liking of ſome that had occaſion'd that burden upon them, he order'd all that was juſtly 
and truly due to be paid at ſuch and ſuch dayes, or terms, for ſeveral years to come. By 
the ſame Appins, in the ſame manner, were the affairs in Perrebia compoſed. As for the 
cauſes of the eAXtolians, Marcellus heard them then at Delphi, where they were pleaded with 
hoſtile vehemency, as fierce as a civil War. Wherefore when he ſaw, that both lides con- 
tended as raſhly as boldly, he would not, by his own Decree, or eaſe or load either party ; 
but deſired of them both together, char they would deſiſt from War, and, by forgetting what 
was paſt, make an end of all differences between them, The promiſe of this reconciliation 
was back'd with Hoſtages that were given to and fro: for performance whereof they met 
at Corinth, where the Hoſtages were to be depoſited. | 

From Delphi and the ©/E£rolian Council Marcellus went over into Peloponneſus, where he 
had appointed a Convention of the Acheans, And there, having commended that Nation, 
in that they had conſtantly adhered to that old Decree, for keeping the eacedonian Kings 
out of their Dominions, he made the hatred of the Romans againſt Perſeus very evident : 
which that it might the ſooner break forth, Ring Exmenes, bringing a Book with him, 
which he had made, after a full inquiry into all things, concerning the preparations for 
the War, came to Rome. At the ſame time there were five Emhaſſadours ſent to the King, 
to view the ſtate of Afﬀairs in Hacedoma : who were alſo order'd to go to Prolomy at Alex- 
audria, to renew their Alliance with him. The Embaſladours were theſe, C. Yalerins, Cr. 
Lutatius Cerco, Q. Babins Sulca, M1. Cornelius Mammula, and 24. Cacilius Denter. There 
came Embaſſadours alſo from Antiochus about the ſame time : of whom Apollonius, who 
was the chief, being introduced into the Senate, for many and juſt cauſes, excuſed the 
King, and ſaid; that they had bronght all that ſtipend, which the King was a little behind hand 
in the payment of, as tothe day ;, that the King might not be beholding to them for any thing more 
than time, That they likewiſe had brought golden Veſſels of five hundred pouna weight. That the 
King deſired, that what Friendſhip and Alltance they had contraited with his Father, they would 
renew the ſame with him : and that the Roman Peopie would injoin him to do, what was fit for a 
good and a faithful Ally, that was a King, to do: that he would not be backward in any duty. 
That the Senate deſerv'd ſo well of him, when he was at Rome, and the young Gentlemen were ſo 
civil, that he was treated by all degrees of people like a King, not ke an Hoſtage. The Embaſſa. 
dours received a very kind Anlwer, 4. Atilius, the City Pretor, was order'd to renew that 


Alliance with Artiochxs, which they formerly had with his Father. The Ciry Queſtors re- 
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ceived the money, and the Cenſors the golden Veſſels: who were imploy'd to lay them up 
in what Temples they thought fic.. To the Embaſſadour they ſent a hundred thouſand Aſſes 

for a preſent, and gave him an Houſe by himſelf co live in Rent-free, bearing his charges 0 
all the while he was in /raly. The Embaſſadours, that had been in Syria, brought word 

back ; that he was in greateſt favour with the King ; and a very great Friend to the Ro- 

mans, | 

In the Provinces that year there were theſe tranſaftions. C, Cicerejus, in Corſica, fought VIL 

a pitch'd Battle : in which there were ſeven thouſand of the Corfians ſlain, and above ſeven- > 
teen hundred taken. The Prztor, at that Battle, had vowed ['to build] a Temple to Fs 
Moneta, After that the Corſians, upon their Petition, had a Peace granted them, and two 
hundred thouſand pound of Wax exacted of them. From Corſica, when he had ſubdu'd it, 
Cicereius went over into Sardinia, He allo fought a Battle in Liguria, in the Statiell;an Ter- 
ritory, near a Town called Cary/tam : where a great Army of Liourians had Rendezvous'd. 
At firſt, upon the arrival of 24; Popzlus, the Conſul, they kept within their Walls : but 
ſoon after, when they ſaw, that the Romar was about to attack their Town , they went 
forth, and before the Gates ſet their Army in Battalia ; nor did the Conſul (who, by 
| threatning to attack them, had aimed at that very thing) make any delay of the fight. So 
they fought three hours and more, before they could tell which would win the day. But 
when the Conſul ſaw, that the Ligarian Enſigns did not ſtir in any part, he cormmanded his 
Horſemen to mount, and on three ſides together run in upon the Enemy with all the force 
they could. Accordingly great part of the Horſe broke through the midſt of the Ar- 
my, and got as far as the Reer of the Battle. Thereupon the Lipurians were diſmay'd, and 
ran ſeveral wayes on all ſides; but very few of them back to the Town, becauſe the Horſe 
came moſt from that way upon them : ſo that not only the reſolute fight had deſtroy'd a great 
number of the L:igarzans, but they were killd all along as they fled too, to the number, they 
ſay, of ten thouſand, There were above ſeven hundred men taken about the Country, 
and eighty two military Enſigns carry'd off, But it was not a bloodleſs Viftory, on the 
conquering ſide, for they loſt above three thouſand Souldiers; by reaſon, that neither of 
them yielding, the Front of each Army fell, 

After this Fight the Zigurians being multer'd up again, after their ſtragling flight into V1? 
one Body, when they ſaw that lar more of their fellow Citizens were loſt, then were alive | 
(for they were not above ten thouſand men) they ſurrender'd themfelves, without making 
any conditions at all : becauſe they hoped that the Conſul would not be more ſevere upon 
them, than former Generals had been, But he took all their Arms from them, demoliſh'd 
theic Town, and fold both them and their goods, and ſent Letters to the Senate concerning 
his own atchievements, Which when A. eAti/zus the Pretor had read in the Senate (for 
the other Conſul was gone into Campania to ſettle the Lands there) they thought it a cruel 
thing : that the Statiellians, who were the only Nation of all Liguria, that bad net born Arms 
againſt the Romans, who were then attack'd, and did not make War of their own head, but ſur- 
render'd themſelves into the hands of the Roman People, ſhould be torn and deſtroy'd by ſuch ex- 
tream Crnelty. That ſo many thouſand people who put themſelves under the protetlion of the Ro- 
man People, would [in that caſe] be jo ſad an Example [of ruine and deſtruftion} that it would 
deter all others from ever daring hereafter to ſurrender themſelves : and that being carried to ſe- 
veral diſtant parts of the Country, they were Slaves to thoſe whe had been formerly avowed Enemics 
ro the Roman Teople, though, now, they were reconciled, For which reaſons, the Senate made 
an Order ; That 2. Popillius the Conſul, ſhould give the Buyers of ſuch-men their money, 
and reſtore the perſons to their liberty : and that he ſhould take care, that all their goods, 
that could be recover'd, ſhould be render*d back unto them; and Arms made as ſoon as pol: 
ſible in that Country. That the Conſul ſhoald depart out of the Province, after he had re- 
ſetled the ſurrender'd Ligurians in their Town again : [and faid.] That a Viftory became 
famons by conquering thoſe that oppoſed us, nor by tyrannizing over the aſflifted,  .... $ 

The Conſul maintain'd the ſame briskneſs of mind in oppoſition to the Senate, .as he 1X. 
had ſhewn before in Liguria; and therefore when he had ſent his Legions into thejc Winter : 
Qaarters at P:ſz, being angry at the Senate, and vexcd at the Prztor, returng'd to Rome, 
Where the Senate being immediately called in the Temple of Bellona, he inveighed mightily 
againſt the Prator ; who, when he ought to have propoſed to the Senate, that, upon the ſcore of his 
good ſucceſs in the War, all honour might be paid the immortal Gods, had made an Order of Senate 
avainſt him, for the Enemy : whereby the Prator transfer'd his Viftory to the Ligarians, and com- 
manded almoſt the Conſul himſelf to be delwver'd up to them. Wherefore he laid a Fine upon him : 
and deſired of the Senate, that they would cauſe the Order of Senate mage againſt him, to be 
annulPd ; and decree that ſupplication (firſt, in honour to the Gods, . and then ont of ſome reſpect 
to him alſo) now he was there, which they ought to have appointed when he was at a diſtance from 
them, upon receipt of his Letter concerning .hit good and proſſtrous management of the (ommon- 
wealth, But being blamed by ſome of the Senators, as much as when he was abſent, 
and having, obtain'd neither thing, that he deſfir'd,, he return'd into his Province, 

The other Conſul Poſtumins, having ſpent the Summer in ſetling the Lands,” having ne- 
Yer ſo' much as ſeen his own Province , return'd to Rome, to hold the Afembly.,. He 
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created for Conſuls, C. Popillius Lenas, and P. eElins Ligur. Then the Pretors were made, 
viz. C. Licinins (raſſus, M. Funins Pennus, Sp. Lucretius, Sp. Cluvins, Cn. Sicinius, and C, 
Aemmins, a ſecond time. ; 

That year there was a Survey of the people ſet up : at which the Cenſors were Q. Fulvins 
Flaccus, and A. Poſtumins Albinus. Poſtumins took the Pole z and there were enroll'd, of 
Roman Citizens, two hundred ſixty nine thouſand and fifteen Souls: ſomewhat fewer than 
would have been, becauſe the Conſul Z. Poſtumius had publickly proclaimed, har all rhoſ? 
Latine Allies, who ought, by vertue of the Editt of C. Claudius the Conſul, to return into thew 
reſpettive Citirs, ſhould not any one of them be poled at Rome, but every man 1n his own Cy, 
This Cenſorihip was managed with Concord, and for the good of the Common: wealth. 
All that they turn'd out of the Senate, or degraded from their Knighthood, they disfran- 
chized ſoas to make them pay all duties, like ſtrangers, and put them our of their Tribe : 
nor did one of them ſet a mark of diſgrace upon any men whom the other approved ot. 
Fulvius dedicated a Temple to Fortuna Equeſtris, which he had vow'd in Spain at a Battle 
againſt the Celtsberians, ſix years after he had vow'd it : and ſet forth Stage Playes four dayes 
together, keeping one day in the Circus. L. Cornelius Lentulus the Decemvir of the holy 
Rites dyed that year, in whoſe place they put A. Poſtumius Albinus., There were ſuch 
Clouds (as it were) of Locuſts brought on a ſudden from the Sea into Apnulia, that 
with their ſwarms they covered all the Fields. For the removal of which peſt from the 
Fruits, C. S:cinius who was deſign'd for Pretor, being ſent with command into Apulia, got 
a great body of people about him, to gather them up, in which he ſpent ſome time. In 
the beginning of the following year, in which C, Popillius and P. e/Elius were Conſuls, there 
aroſe the remaining part of the animoſities that had been the year before. For the Senate 
would needs have a report made touching Liguria, and the Order of Senate renew'd ; of 
which the Conſul «lis accordingly made report to the Houſe. Popzllins deſired both his 
Collegues and the Senates pardon for his Brother ; and by pretending, that, if they decreed 
any thing, he would interpoſe againſt it, deterr'd his Collegue. The Senate being fo 
much the more incens'd at both the Conſuls, perſiſted in their deſign, Wherefore when 
they began to Diſcourſe of the Provinces, and Macedonia, now that the War with Perſeus 
was at hand, was aimed , Liguria was alligned to both the Conſuls. But they faid they 
would not make any determination at all concerning Macedonia, unleſs there were a report 
made concerning 2. Popilline. Afterwards, when they moved for the railing of new Forces, 
or at leaſt that the old might be recruited, both were deny'd. The Prztors alſo, requiring 
a ſupply with them into Spain, were refuſed z 4. 7:miws into the hither Province, and P. Lu- 
cretizs into the farther. As for {. Licinizs Craſſus, it was allotted him to have the juriſdicti- 
on over the Citizens, and C7. Sicinixs over the Foreigners ; C. eAemmins was ſent to Sicily, 
Sp. Cluvius to Sardinia, The Conſuls for theſe reaſons highly offended with the Senate, cau- 
ſed the Latine Holy-Days to be immediately celebrated, purpoling to retire ſoon after to 
their Commands, and not to ingage themſelves in the publick affairs any farther than what 
related to their own Governments. 

VP alerins Antias writeth, That Attalus Brother of Ring Euwmenes, the year that theſe were 
Conſuls, came Embaſſadour to Rome, to accuſe Perſers for making preparations of War ; 
But the Annales of many other Writers (of greater Authority) report that King Emumenes, 
came himſelf in Perſon, where, after an honourable reception, ſuch as the people of Rome 
thought due to his merits, and ſutable to thoſe great favours they had already conferr'd up- 
on him, he was brought before the Senate. He told them, The occaſion of his coming thithey 
was, a deſire he had to ſee thoſe Gods and Men, by whoſe bounty he did poſſeſs ſo large a Fortune, 
than which he durſt not wiſh a greater, as alſo to incite the Senate to obviate the deſigns of Perſeus ; 
Then continuing his Speech with the purpoſes of Philip, he recounted the death of his Son Demetrius, 
for oppoſing the War with the Romans; and that he had compell'd the Baſtarnians to quit their ow 
Country to aſſiſt him in his paſſage into Italy ; That, auring theſe agitations, death having ſeiz'd 
pon him, he determin'd to leave his Kingdom to him whom he knew the moſt inveterate Enemy to the 
Romans : Perſeus therefore inheriting this War, together with his Fathers (rown , had, ſince 
the firſt ſtep to the Throne apply d his greateſt efforts to nouriſh and foment it ;, beſides, his Kingdim 
flouriſhed with ſtrong and hardy youth for War, encreas'd by along Peace; his Treaſuries replear, 
himſelf in the vigour of his «Age, and to a ſtrenuous body a mind no leſs expert in the Diſcipline and 
Arts of War ;, brought np from his infancy in his Fathers Tent, frequently imploy'd in Expeditions, 
and always acquainted with the Wars, not only of other Nations, but thoſe alſo againſt the Romans. 
That he had himſelf ſince he firſt poſſeſt the Kingdom, which marvellous felicity accompliſhed many 
things, which Philip in ſpite of all his force and ſubtilty could ner perform, and to encreaſe his 
greatneſs, had already purchaced repite and authority in the World, the reward of age and meruo- 
rious attions. 

Thus Greece and all the Aſian Cities paid homage to his Scepter 3 But whether they honour'd hin 
for any perſonal merits of his own, or munificence towards them, he could not tell;, or whether i pro- 
ceeded from the peculiar felicity of his Fortune, or (what he fear'd himſelf to ſpeak,) from the ha- 
fred themſelves had conceiv'd againſt the Romans , he could not determine. Kings themſelves 
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his own, but by the voluntary requeſt of her Father, and after great emportinity had given his Siſter 
in Marriage to Pruſias, Both theſe Weddings were ſolemmz2d with great pomp and infinite Embaſſies 
of the nobleſt Nations, That the Beeotians having been much ſolicited by Philip could never be 
brought into any Friendſhip or Confederacy ;, but now there was to be ſeen a League ingraven in no 
leſs than three Cities, one at Thebes, a ſecond at Sidenum, within the famons Temple, and the 
other at Delphis, TI: the Achaian Counſel, had not the deſygns been quaſh'd by ſome few that ef. 
pous'd the Roman intereſt, the reſult would have been no leſs than the invaſion of Achaia. But or 
the contrary, thoſe honours 1 deſerve from that people , both for private and publick oblzgations, 
are through baſe neglett, or envy, forgotten and withdrawn, As for the Xtolians, none were ſo 
$gnorant, but well knew in their civil Wars they ſought 20t aid from the Romans but from Perſeus ; 
Being thus ſupported with theſe Confederacies, he had maue ſuch domeſtich, proviſions of his own for 
War, that he needed no Foreign aſſiſtance, His Army conſiſted of thirty thouſand Foot, and five 
thouſand Horſe, ſtored with Corn for ten years, whereby he might the better forbear his own Coun- 
try, nor trouble himſelf to ſeek for Forage un that of his Enemies, That he had ſo large a Trea- 
ſure, that beſides the Forces of his own Territories he kept in pay ten thouſand mercenary Souldiers, 
and had beſides his annual revenue ſufficient for the expences of ten years more. His Armories were 
full of Arms, and all accoutrements of War, enough for three ſuch Armies, And for a continual 
ſupply of Souldiers, if Macedonia ſhould prove deficient, all Thrace being ſubje under him, he 
could not fail of conſtant. recruits, which he might draw from thence as from an unexhauſtible 
Fount am. 

The remainder of his Speech was by way of perſwaſion. My Lords ?! T relate not theſe things, X11. 
ſaid he, from the mouth of uncertain Fame, or a greedy deſire to be.ieve or wiſh, that the truth of 
ell things ſhould be prov'd upon my Enemy, but on my own knowledge abid experience, in the ſame man- 
ner as if I had been ſent a ſpy to report to you the things 1 ſaw : nor would I have left my own King- 
dom, and the ſhare of glory, which by your benignity 1 poſſeſs, to paſs ſo vaſt a Sea to bring you 
trifling Tales, to forfeit your eſteem. I have ſurvey'd the nobleft Cities of Alia as well as Greece, 
arſcovering daily therr intentions , in which, if they ſhould be ſuffer'd to proceed, they would not 
have it in their power to retrieve their ſafety by repentance. 1 have obſerved, how Perſeus not 
contented within the limits of Macedonia, ſometimes by force of Arms, ſometimes by favour and 
benevolence obtains thoſe Countries he ner could get by Conqueſt, - I have weigh'd the unequal con- 
duions, whilſt he prepareth War on you, and you perform the terms of Peace with him, although it 
appears no leſs ta me than his being already in attual Hoſtility, Adrupolis your Friend, he hath 
ariven from his Kingdom, Artetarus the Illyrian, azether of your eAllies, he ſlew; becauſe he 
found he had written Letters unto you. Everla and Callicrates, Thebans and Princes of that 
City, becauſe in the Beeotian Council they ſpoke ſomething too freely againſt him, declaring they 
would relate to you thoſe proceedings, he commanaed they ſhould be put to death, He ſent Auxiliaries to © 
the Bizantines, contrary to agreement. He made War on Dolopia, invaded Theſlaly and Doris, 
and ſubdu'd them both, that in civil War, by the help of the ſtronger ſide be might afflift and trouble 
the other. He made a mixture and confuſion of all things in Theſſaly and Perrcebia , hoping 
thereby to cancel Book-Debts and other acconnts, by which, releaſing Debtors from their Engage- 
ments, he oblig'd them to aſſiſt him in oppreſſing their Creditors and principal Officers. While this is 
doing you quietly look on, your ſuffering him to att theſe things in Greece without controul, makes 
him preſume, that not a man will dare to arm himſelf to oppoſe his paſſage into Italy z how this con- 
fiteth with your honour and ſafety 1s not for me to juage ;, it was my ditty as your Friend and Ally, 
ro prevent your being ſurpriz'd in Italy by Perſeus. And now, having perſerm'd this neceſſary 
Office, and in ſome meaſure acquitted my ſelf as became my fidelity, what more remains ? but that 1 
pray the Gods and Goddeſſes, you may protett your own Republick,, and defend your Allies that de- 
pend upon you. | | 

This Oration extreamly moy'd the Fathers; but for the preſent, none knew more than NIV. 
that the King had been before the Senate, ſo ſilent were they all ; but the War being fi- 
niſh'd, both the Kings Speech and the Senates Anſwer were divulg'd. Some few dayes after 
the Senate gave Audience to Perſeus's Embaſſadours ; but being prepoſleſs'd by King Eumenes, 
their defence and ſupplications were rejected ; the fierce deportment of Harpalus the chief 
Embaſſadour, did not a little exaſperate the Senate, who endeavonr'd to perſwade them to credit 
the Apology of his Maſter, that he never atted any thing tending to Hoſtility, but if he perceiv'd 
they came upon bim in this manner, ſecking occaſions of War, he reſolv'd to defend himſelf with 
courage; for the hazard of the Field was common, and the event of War uncertain. All the Ci- 
ties of Greece and Aſia were extreamly ſolicitous to know the proceedings of Perſexs's Em- 
baſſadours, and King Eumenes, with the Senate z for upon his coming molt of the States 
(ſuppoſing he might occaſion ſome commotion) had ſent their Embaſſadours to Rome, ſpeci- 
ouſly pretending other affairs. Among others there was an Embaſly from the Rhodzans, the 
chief of which was Satyr#s, who doubted not but that Exmenes had join*d the crimes of his 
City with thoſe of Perſers, and therefore by intereſt of his Patrons and Friends, he had ob- 
rain'd leave to debate their buſineſs with the King before the Senate ; wherein he invey'd 
v againſt Eumenes with too much heat, upbraiding him for his fomenting Wars between the Lycians 
and the Rhodians, 42d that he had been a greater Enemy to Aſia than Antiochus; This Oration 
was well receiv'd by thoſe of 4/ia, who began already to incline to Perſeus, but it m—_— 
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not ſo with the Senate, nor was itin the leaſt advantagious to their City ; but on the con- 
trary, theſe Conſpirecies againſt Eumenes rais'd his eſtimation with the Romans, {till increa- 
ſing their honours and gifts upon him, preſenting him a Chariot of State, with a Staff and 
Scepter of Ivory. | 

Theſe Embaſſies being diſpatch'd, Harpalus returns with all ſpeed into e acedonia, and 
tells the King, That he had left the Romans making 10 preparations as yet for War, but ſo of- 
fended, it eaſily appeared they would not long defer it ; nor was Perſeus dilpleaſed with this re- 


lation relying on the valour of his Souldiers ; But of all others he hated Eumernes moſt, 


with whoſe bloud he laid the foundation of the War ; for ſuborning one Evander a Candiot 
and Captain of ſome Auxiliaries, and with him three Macedonians (accuſtom'd to ſuch aCti- 
ons) to kill the King; He gave them Letters to one Praxo an Hoſteſs of great eſteem and 
wealth among the Delphians, being well aſlured Exmenes would be at Delphrs to Sacrifice to 
«Apollo, Theſe Traytors with Evander watched all opportunities to execute their deſign ; 
in the paſlage where men aſcend from G7zrha-to the Temple, before they come to the place 
trequented with the uſual concourſe of the people, there ſtood on the left of the path a 
Mud-Wall or Bank, ariſing a little above the foundation, by which one at once could only 
paſs, for on the right hand the Earth was fallen down, and a breach made of a great depth ; 
behind this Bank the Traytors hid themſelves, and rais'd ſome ſteps like ſtairs, that trom 
above, as from the top of a Wall they might diſcharge their Treaſon on the King. Be- 
fore him, coming from the Sea, there march'd his Friends and Guards diſorderly mixt; 
when the way grew ſtreight and narrow, his train by degrees waxt thinner 3 but when they 
came to the place where they could not go but one by one; Parntaleon an e/Ztrolian Prince, 
with whom the King was then ingaged in ſome Diſcourſe, enter'd firſt that narrow paſſage ; 
immediately the Traytors roll'd two mighty ſtones upon the King ; one fell upon his head, 
the other on his ſhoulder; the people ſeeing Exmenes fail, confuledly deſerted him, Panta- 
leon only had the Courage to ſtay and relieve the King. | | 
The Traytors by a ſhort compaſs about the Wall might ſoon have reach*d the place where 
the King lay, and finiſh'd what they had begun ; but ſuppoſing the deed was done, they 
fied ro the top of Parnaſſus with that haſt, that they kilVd one of their Companions, being 
unable to keep pace with them through that ſteep and craggy Mountain, leſt being taken he 
ſhould have diſcover'd their Treaſon. The Kings Friends and Guards coming at laſt about 
him, and raiſing his body from the ground, found him aſtoniſh'd with the ſtroke; by the 
motion of his Pulſe, and ſome warmth they perceiv*d he was not dead, although but little 
hope of life. Some of his Guards purſu'd the Villains with-great difficulty by their foot- 
ſteps as far as the top of the Mountain, but finding it ineffectual, gave over the purſuit, 
The Macedonians, as they had begun their attempt inconſideratcly, fo they fearfully left ic 
unfiniſh'd with as little diſcretion. By this time the King return'd to himſelf, and the 
morrow after was convey'd to his Ship; from thence to Corinth, and from Corinth failing 
along the ſtraights of 1thmus, they arrived at e/fgina; where his care was performed with 
ſuch ſecrecy that a report of his death ran over all «4/2. His Brother Atra'w gave a 
willinger credit to the rumour than became a Brother, expreling ſuch things to his Brothers 
Wife, and the Commander of the Caſtle, as if he had been the undoubted Heir of the 
Crown; All which was afterwards deliver*d to Ermenes; at firſt he purpoſed to diſſemble 
and bury thoſe matters in ſilence ; nevertheleſs he could not refrain at their firſt interview, 
to tell his Brother he was too haſty ſo ſuddenly to make a love-addreſs to his Wife. The 
Fame of Eumenes death was alſo carried to Rome. | 
About that time C. Yalerius was return'd from Greece, ſent thither Embaſſadour to ob- 
ſerve the ſtate of that Country, and to watch the Counſels of King Perſers; all his intelli- 
gence was agreeable to the report of Eumeres, and withall he brought with him from Delphzs 
the Hoſteſs Praxo, whoſe Houſe had been the receptacle of thoſe Traytors, and with her, 
one L. Raminits a Brundyuſian, who gave the following information. This Rammins vas one 
of the principal Citizens of Brunduſium, and uſed in his Houſe to entertain not only the Ro- 
man Captains, but all Embaſſadours of the greateſt quality, eſpecially ſuch as were ſent 
from Kings ; by this means he came to be known to Perſeus ; being invited by the Kings Let- 
ters, the hope and promiſes of his favour and friendſhip brought him to the Court of 71a- 
cedon ; and ſhortly after he was carreſs'd with the greateſt familiarity, and received farther 
than he himſelf approv'd of into the cloſeſt ſecrets ; the King endeavouring to oblige him 
by promiſes of large rewards ; That, ſeeing the Roman Captains and Embaſſadours were con- 
ſtantly entertain'd at his Houſe, he would take care that ſuch perſons whom he mentioned by his Let- 
ters, ſhould be diſpatch'd by poyſon 5, and becauſe he knew it both difficult and dangerous to effe(t this 
deſign, but with all the caution and ſecrecy imaginable, the event being alſo uncertain, either through 
deficzency of the drug, or the ſecret working of it, or diſcovery, if known to many ; he would himſelf 
deliver him ſuch a poyſon which neither in giving nor being once receiv'd ſhould ever be diſco- 
ver'd by any mark whatever. Amnins fearing if he refuſed he might be the firſt ſhould 
make experiment of the poyſon, promiſed the performance and then departed ; but he 
would not return to Brundufium before he waited on C, Yalerius the Embaſſadour, who 
reſided ſomewhere about Chalcis; to whom he firſt revealed this Plot, and went with 
him 
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him by his Command to Rome, where he diſcover*'d the whole matter before the Se- 
natc. 

This diſcovery being added to thoſe of Eumenes, gave occaſion, that Perſius was the ſooner 
declared an Enemy ; whom they ſaw beginning an unjuſt War, not with Princely magnani- 
mity, bur with ſecret poyſonings and other baſe perfidious a&ts and treaſons. The ma- 
nagement of this War was refer'd to the new Conſuls ; however for the preſent it was de- 
creed, That Cx. Sicinins the Pretor, whoſe juriſdiction was between the Citizens and Stran-- 
gers ſhould levy Souldiers, who being condutted to Brunduſinm, ſhould with all expedition 
put to Sea for <Apollonia in Epirus, to fortify the Maritime Cities, where the Conſul to whom 
the. Macedomian Provinces ſhould be committed might have ſafe harbour for his Fleet, and 
conventency of landing his Forces. Eumenes after a long retention at e/£gina, as ſoon as 
he might with ſafety, went to Pergamus, and being incited by his antient hatred as well as 
the late practices of Perſers, prepar'd for War with all his power. Embaſſadours were 
ſent from Rome to congratulate with him for his eſcape from ſo eminent a danger. When 
the Macedoman War was deferr'd for a year, and the other Prztors retired into their Pro- 
Vinces, ef. Funius and Sp. Lucretius (who had the Government of the Spaniſh Province) 
with great importunities, at laſt obtained from the Senate to recruit the Army, with addi- 
tional Forces conſiſting of three thouſand Foot, and a hundred and fifty Horſe, for the Ro- 
man Legions, five thouſand Foot and three hundred Horſe for the Army of the Allies; Theſe 
new Levies were tranſported into Spain with the new Pretors. 

The ſame year, after that a great part of the Campare Territory, which private perſons 
every where poſleſſed without regard of title, was (upon a diligent ſurvey of Poſthumus the 
Conſul) recover'd for the Republick; e2. Lucretius a Tribune of the Commons, pro- 
claim'd a Law, That the Cenſors ſhould let out to Farm the Campane Lands for an annual 


Rent ; which had not been done ſince the taking of Capua, that private men ſhould cove- 


touſly incroach upon the waſt and common. The e acedonian War being now determined 
though not proclaimed, and the Senate in expectation what Princes would join with them, 
and what with Perſeus; there came Embaſladours from Ariates, bringing with them the 
Kings Son a Child; who told the Senate, That their Maſter had ſent his Son to Rome to be 
educated in the Roman manners, and to be accuſtomed to the diſpoſitions of the Roman People ; 
that be deſired they would receive him into their proteftion, not only as a private perſon, but alſo 
afford him their publick Patronage as their Pupil. The Embally of this King was very 
grateful to the Senate z whereupon they decree'd that Cy, S:cinius the Prztor ſhould prepare 
an appartment for the Prince and his Atteridants : The Thrazian Embaſſadours likewiſe 
preſented themſelves to debate their affairs, and Petition for the Friendſhip of the Senate z 
their Suit was granted, and were diſmiſs'd with a Preſent to each of two thouſand Aſſes, 
The affection of theſe people much rejoiced the Senate, in regard that Thrace joins to the 
back of Macedonia : But to the end they might have perfe&t intelligence of the affairs of 
Aſia, they ſeat Embaſſadors thither, T. (laudinus Nero and M. Decimins ;, commanding them 
allo to vilit Creet and Rhodes, as well to renew their annuities as obſerve whether the minds 
of thoſe Allies had been ſolicited by King Perſeus. | | 
While the City was in ſuſpence and expectation of this new War, there aroſe in the 
uight a tempeſt of thunder and lightning, whſch rent aſunder the Roſtrate Pillar, erefted in 
the Capitol by 2. eAmilius the Conſul during the firſt punick War : this was eſteem'd a 
Prodigy, and related to the Senate. The Fathers command that the Sonthſayers ſhould be 
conſulted, and that the Decemvirs ſhould bring their Books [of SibylJ, The Decemwvir: 
declared, the City to be purg'd by Sacrifice, and that great Vittims ſhould be ſacrificed, as well in 
the C apitol at Rome, as on the Plains near the Promontories of Minerva z That Games ſhould 
be forth-with prepar*d in honour of Fapiter; all which was religiouſly obſerved. The 
Soothſayers declared that the Prodigy portended the good and inlargement of their own 
Territories, becauſe thoſe Beaks of Ships thrown down by the Tempeſt, were the ſpoils 
of their Enemies, There happened many other things which added no leſs Religion to 
their minds; It was reported, that at Sarnia it rained bloud three dayes together; at 
Galatia an Aſs foled a Colt with three Feet, and a Bull with five Cows were ſtruck dead by 
Thunder, and that at Oximum it rained Earth: Theſe Prodigies proceeding from divine 
cauſes, produced likewiſe new Devottons, | 
The Conſuls were not as yet departed to their Provinces, becauſe they would not obey 
the Senate in the debate concerning Popillius, the Fathers were alſo reſoly'd, that no Decree 
ſhould paſs before that were determin'd. Their hatred towards Popillius was increas'd by 
his Letters, wherein he told them, That being Pro-Conſal he had fought the L:gurians, and 
{1ain ten thouſand of their Souldiers, provok'd by the injuries and extremities of this War, 
others of the Ligurian People had taken Arms. At which news the abſent Popill;us was not 
only blamed for inciting to Rebellion by an unjuſt War thoſe people who were before at 
Peace ; but the Conſuls were alſo reprov'd in open Senate for not retiring to their com- 
mands. eZ. eMHartins Sermo , and Quintinus Marcins Scylia, two Tribunes of the Com- 
mons, being animated by this proceeding of the Fathers, threatened to Fine the Confuls 
unleſs they haſten'd to their Provinces 3 And alſorecited a Law which they had provided. 
Concerning 
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concerning the ſubmitting of the Zigurians , and_intended ſpeedily to promulge; which 
was to this effet. It was decreed, that if any perſon of Statellz ſubmitted himſelf, and was 
not reſtored to his liberty before the Caleuds of Augult following, the Senate would order a Commiſ. 
ſroner to inquire by whom he was detain'd in ſervitude, and puniſh him accordingly. Which was 
publiſhed by Authority. Before the Conſuls took their leave, a Senate was held inthe Tem. 
ple of Bellona, in fayour of Caius Cicereius, Pretor of the former year z He told thetn what 
he had done in Corſica, and demanded triumph, which being deny'd hitn in the 4lbay Moun- 
tain (which was now a cuſtom grown without authority) he rode in triumph. The Afar. 
cian Law was now by a general Sanction ratified and enacted. C. Licinius, moving the Se. 
nate to nominate the perſon for the execution of that Edict, the Fathers placed it on 
himſelf, 

At length the Conſuls departed to their Provinces, and receiv'd the charge of the Army 
from Popillius, However e Harcus Popillius durit not as yet return to Rome, greatly dreading 
to anſwer the Prztors accuſation before the incenſed Senate and inraged multitude : But the 
Tribunes had found another Law to puniſh this delay of his; Thar if he came not to Rome 
before the 1des of November following, it ſhould be lawful for C. Licinius to pronoxnce Sentence 
againſt him in his abſence. Being drawn by this Cord, he return'd to Rome and preſented 
himſelf before the Senate, filPd with the ſharpeſt Envy ; where after he bad been torn with 
infinite reproaches it was decreed, That as many Ligurians as had not been Enemies ſince the 
Conſulſhips of Q., Fulvius and L. Manlius, ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed by the Pretors C. Licinius and 
Cn. Sicinius, iz their former liberties , eAnd that the (onful C. Popillius ſhould give them Lands 
beyond the Po. Many thouſands were by this Decree reltor'd to liberty, and a Country ac- 
cordingly beſtow'd upon them, 2. Popillizs upon the Marian Law, twice made his de- 
fence before the Prztor C. Licintus; The third time, the Prztor being overcome with the 
reſpeCt he bore the abſent Conſuls, and the ſupplications of the Popillian Family, acjourn'd 
the Defendants appearance to the Ides of Afarch; on which day the new Magiftrates en- 
ter*d on their Offices, and himſelf then religning his Authority ſhould become a private 
perſon ; and thus the Zigurian Act was by this fallacious Art evaded. 

There was at this time at Rome, Embaſladours from Carthage, and Guluſſa the Son of I7a- 
finiſſa;,, between whom a great contention aroſe before the Senate : The Carthaginians com- 
plaining, That Maſiniſſa within two years, had (beſides that Country about which Commiſſioners 
had been ſent from Rome to conſider the affair) by force of Arms poſſeſs 'd himſelf of more than 
ſeventy Towns and Caſtles within the Carthaginian Domimions, this, to him who regarded nothing, 
was very eaſy to be effefted, ſince the Carthaginians were obliged by capitulation quietly to ſuffer 
all ;, as being prohibited bearing Arms beyond the limits of their own (ountry ; eArd althorgh they 
were aſſured the War would be within themſelves if they repell'd the Numidians; yet were they 
doubtful leſt they ſhould ſtretch too far that part of their Articles which ſiriftly forbad them to 
»ake War os the Roman eAllies. © Nevertheleſs the Carthaginians no longer able to endure þ:is 
Pride, Cruelty and eAvarice, ſent them therefore to implore the Senate would grant them ore of 
theſe three Propoſitions ; That ſince they were both Allies, ther aifferences might be debated biſore 
them, or to permit the Carthaginians to aefend themſelves: Ly a juſt War againſt unlawſul ferce ; 
or at the worſt, if partiality was more prevaleyg with them than truth, they would ther, determine 
what part of their Country ſhould be given to Maſiniſſa z that by their preſcription they might be 
ſatisfied in what they gave ; well-knowing that to hu unſatiate deſires there were no limits ; But if 
neither of theſe could be obtain'd, or if they had committed any crime ſince the Peace granted them 
by Scipio, that they themſelves would pumſh them ;, chuſing rather to live in ſafety under the Ro- 
man ſervitude, than be expoſed to theſe injuries , ut being better at once to periſh, than ſuſfer ſuch 
Butcheries under the rugged yoke of bloody Maſiniſſa, Theſe expreſſions accompanied with tears 
and proftration, procured no leſs compaſſion to themſelves than Envy to the King. 

Gulsſſa was then demanded what he had to offer againſt thoſe complaints, or if he had ra- 
ther to declare the occaſion of his coming to Rome. To which he reply'd, it was a difficult 
thing for him to anſwer thoſe matters, having no authority from bis Father nor was it caſy for 
bis Father to give #t him, ſince the Carthaginians neither declared their negotiation at Rome, nor 
any intention of their going thither ;, it was only heard, that in Eſculapius's Temple for ſome Nights 
they held a ſecret Council, from whence the Carthaginian Governours had diſpatch'd an Embaſſy 
zo Rome, with Credentials of privacy. This was the reaſon bis Father had ſent him thither, to 
implore the Senate would not credit ſuch falſe accuſations as ſhould be prefer'd by thoſe who were 10 
leſs theirs than his Enemies, for no other cauſe but that he alwayes preſerv'd a conſtant fidelit 'y ro the 
Romans. The Senate having heard both their Allegations, Commanded this Anſwer to be 
return'd to the demands of the Carthagmmians; That Guluſſa ſhould emmediately return to 
Numidia, that bis Father might ſoon after ſend Embaſſadours to anſwer thoſe complaints of the 
Carthaginians, ard that the Carthaginians ſhould alſo have netice given them to come and debate 
the buſineſs : If any thing ſhould be in their power to expreſs their honow for Maſſiniſſa, they 
would be as ready to perform it for the future as they heretofore had always been ;, That affeftion. did 
not ſway their Fuſtice , deſirous that every one ſhould poſſeſs their own , they were unwilling to 
preſcribe new limits, but rather exhort to obſervance of the old;, that ſince the Conqueſt of the 
Carthaginians, they had gruven them Cities and Toſſeſſions, not that thoſe things ſhowld be torn 
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away in Peace by private injuries, which never could be taken from them by a lawful War. Thus 
the young Prince with the Carthaginians, after they had receiv'd tneir Preſents, and the 
uſual Ceremonies were diſmilt, , | OS. L 
Abgut the ſame time Cr. Servilins Cepio, Ap. Claudins Cento, T, Annins Laſcus, Embaſſa- 
dours ſent into e2facedonia, to demand reſtitution, and to renounce the Friendſhip of that 
King, return'd to Rome; The relation they gave of what they had there ſeen and heard, 
added fuell to that Fire which had already inflam'd the Senate againſt King Perſeus. * They 
« obſerv'd through all the Cities of e7acedonia open preparation for War ; after they had 
« attended many dayes without admiſſion, at length deſpairing of their acceſs to the 
«King, prepar*d for their departure z but were recall'd from their Jourhey which was al. 
« ready begun to receive their Audience; the intent of their Ocation was to remind hin 
< of the League contratted with Phitip, and confirm'd by himſelf ſince his Fathers Death, 
© wherein he was prohibited to make War. on any of the Roman Confederates; then they 
* recounted the whole particulars of that Declaration themſelves had heard from King Eu- 
& menes, Who openly allerted the truth of thoſe things he reported on his own knowledge ; 
© moreover, that the King had held a ſecret Conſultation with Embaſſadours from the 4ſ7a- 
&« tick, Cities; In regard of which injuries, the Senate thought ir juſt he ſhould reſtore to 
«them and their Confederates thoſe things he had unjuſtly taken from them, and contrary 
& to the Covenants of their League. The hearing of theſe matters. greatly incens'd the 
«King; his paſſion tranſported him into revilings, often reproaching the Romans for 
<« their Avarice and Infolency; and eſteem'd their Embaſſadours which came ſo faſt upon 
« him, no otherwiſe than Spies to watch his words and actions, they thinking it neceſſary 
« that all his meaſures ſhould be receiv'd from them : After he had finiſh'd this fierce 
« Speech, he commanded them to repair to him again the next day, and they ſhould re- 
© ceive his Anſwer in writing ; then he deliver'd them a Paper, wherein he afficm'd, That 
« the League his Father had ſign'd had no force at all on him; if he ſuffer'd it to be re- 
«© new'd, it proceeded not from his approbation, but becauſe he was newly poſſeſs'd of his 
<« Kingdom, he was compelld to endure all things ; But if they were deſirous of a new 
<& Confederacy, it was requiſite a capitulation were made concerning the conditions; ſhould 
« they be induc'd to accept of reaſonable Propoſals, yet he thought it neceſſary firſt conſi- 
<« qerately to weigh his own advantages, as he*Uoubted not but they would well conſult 
&« thoſe of their Republick ; and thus he abruptly left them, they immediately withdfaw- 
« ing themſelves from the Palace. Whereupon according to our Commiſſion we abandon? 
<« his Friendſhip and Alliance z which made him return upon us in great fury, and with a 
« loud Voice commanded us within three dayes to leave his Kingdom ; In fine, they accord- 
<« ingly forthwith departed, having found but an inhoſpitable Entertainment during the 
« whole time of their aboad. When they had finiſh'd this Relation the eArohiay Embaſla- 
dours receiv*d their Audience. The Senate, that they might forthwith underitand what 
Commanders were to bs imploy'd by the Common-wealth ; diſpatch'd their Letters to 
the Conſuls, that one of them ſhould haſten to Rowe, to the Eleftion of new Ma- 
oiiſtrates. 
” No ation worthy commemorating was done that year by the Conſals. The Republick 
eſteem'd it more expedient to ſuppreſs and appeaſe the exaſperated Ligurianss The 1ſean 
Embaſſadours, conſidering the expectation ot the 7acedonian War, gave.no fmall occafion 
to ſuſpet Gentius King of the 1llyrians, © complaining he had twice over-run their Coun- 
«try; that the £Hacedonians and 1lyrians unanimouſly prepared to make War upon the 
« Romans; and that the 7llyrian; were then at Rome diſguis'd nnder a ſpecious Embaſly, but 
« ſent thither by Perſeus's inſtigation to obſerve their motions: The 1{lyrians being ſent for 
<« before the S-nate, declared their buſineſs there was to obviate ſuch accuſations which 
<« theic Maſter ſuſpefted might be brought agaialt him by the Jſearsz It was urged, why 
«they did not preſent themſelves to the Magiſtrate, in order to receive the uſual Ceremo- 
« nies of the City, and the appointment of their Appartments, that their coming and their 
5 buſineſs might both be publick ; but helitating in their reply, it was commangled them to 
« [eave the Court, not deſerving an Anſwer as became Embaſſadours who had not offer'd 
«< themſelves as fuch before the Senate ; determining rather to diſpatch Embafiadours to the 
« King, to adviſe him which of his Aſſociates had complain'd againſt for committing out- 
« rages on their Ferritories, and to animadvert the injuſtice of thoſe injuries offer'd their 
« Confederates, A. Terentius Varro, C. Pletorius, and C. Geeresus, Were, employed in this 
Embaſſy. Thoſe Embaſſadours ſent to vilit the Confederate Princes, . returning from Aſa, 
reported, they ſaw Eumenes there, Antiochus in Syria, and 19 . Alexandria they confer'd with 
Prolomy ; All which had been ſolicited by ſundry Embaſſies from Perſess, but ſtill continued 
firm in their fidelity to the Romans, and aſſur'd them to perform whatever ſhould be com; 
manded them, They had alſo viſited the affociate Cities, finding them all, except the Rhe- 
dians, who began to ſtagger (having too deeply imbibed the poyſonous perſwaſions of Per- 
feus) thoroughly ſtedfaſt co their intereſt. The Rhodian Embaſſadours were now at. Rome tO, 
obviate thoſe crimes they knew were publickly alledg'd againſt their City ; but the Senate 
would not allow them Audience before the = Conſuls were initiated intotheir Conſulſhi MF 
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The War was now determin'd, C. Lrcinws the Pretor was order'd to draw from the 
Docks as many Gallies as ſhould be neceſſary for that Expedition ; and alſo to fit out a Fleet 
of fifty Ships of War, but if he could not cquip ſo many, to fend to C. eFemmizs his 
Collegue to rig out thoſe Ships as were in S:czly, and immediately tranſport them to Brur- 
diſium: He was alſo commanded to muſter as many of the Romar Citizens, and Enfran.. 
chis'd Bondmen as might ſerve in five and twenty Ships; C. Lecemivs was allo Commiſſioned 
to raiſe a proportionable number out of the Larine Allies for the like Service, and likewiſe 
co charge them with eight thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe, A. Arrilius who had 
been Prztor the preceding year, was choſen to receive thoſe Forces at Brundaſium , and 
to conduct them into e Hacedonia; Cn. Sicinins the Pretor was appointed to put the Army 
in readinels to be tranſported 3 C. Licinis the Pretor was directed to ſend to C. Popilius the 
Conſul, a Commiſſion to command the ſecond Legion, which had been longeſt employ'd in 
Liguria, and conſiſted of the moſt experienc'd Souldiers; together with four thouſand Foor, 
and two hundred Horſe out of the Latine Allies, and to be in readineſs at Brunduſium on 
the Ides of February. With this Fleet and Army, Cr. Sicinius was commanded to keep the 
Aacedonian Province until another was appointed to ſucceed him; and to this purpole his 
command was continued for a year longer. All which direftions of the Senate were mana- 
ged with great vigour and celerity : thirty eight Gallies were drawn from the Docks, which 
were conducted by L. Porcius Licinius to Brunduſium ;, twelve were ſent from Szcily. Sex, 
Digitins, T. Fuventius, and - 24. Cacilins, were ſent Embaſſadours into Apalia and Calabria, 
to buy Proviſions for the Fleet and Army ; Thus all things being fully adjuſted, Cz. Sic: 
zius departing from the City in his Warlike Accoutrements arrived at Brunduſium. 

About the end of that year C. Popilius the Conſul came to Rome, ſomething later than 
the Senate had ordain'd, who conſidering the approach of ſo great a War drew near, com- 
manded him to haſten to the Eletion of new Magiſtrates; Therefore when the Conſul in 
the Temple of Bellona rehears'd his Exploits in Ligaria, the Fathers inſtead of applauding 
the Relation, reprov'd him for not reſtoring to their former Liberties thoſe Ligurians that had 
been oppreſs'd by the Tyranny of his Brotner ? The twelfth day before the Calends of March 
was held according to the Edifts the EleCtion of the Conſuls, wherein P. Licxmius Craſſus, and 
C. (aſſins Longius were created. The following day, Caius Sulpitius Galba, L. Furins Phi. 
Ins, L.Camilins Dives, C, Lucretius Gallus ®C. C aninius Rubutius, and L.Fillins Annalis were 
Ele&ed Prztors ; to theſe Pretors the Provinces were thus aſlign'd ; two of them were to 
adminiſter the Laws in Rome; three to have the Government of the Spaniſh, Sicilian and Sar- 
dinian Provinces; the other was reſerv'd for ſuch affairs as the Senate ſhould have occaſion 
to imploy him in. The elected Conſuls were commanded to celebrate the day of their in- 
auguration with Sacrifices and Prayers, that the gods would be auſpicious to the War the 
Roman People were now preparing. The ſame day the Senate decreed, That C. Popillius 
ſhould offer Vows, that (if the Republick continued for ten years in the ſame ſtate) ten 
dayes ſports ſhould be dedicated to Fupiter, aid pifts devoted to all the Shrines; the Con- 
ful accordingly exhibited thoſe Vows in the Capito], and that the donations ſhould be per- 


| forin'd to what value the Senate ſhould propoſe ; this was pronounc'd in the preſence of an 
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hundred and fifty people, and Lepidys the chief Prieſt recorded the Vow. This year dyed 
theſe Prieſts of quality, L. e/£milins Pappns one of the Decemvirs or Prieſts of the holy 
Rites, and £2. Fulvius Flaccus the chief Pricſt, who had been Cenſor the year before ; 
This man had bur an ill end; news having been brought him of his two Sons, who had 
ſerv'd in the llyzick Wars, that one was lately dead, and the other labouring under a dan. 
gcrous diſtemper, this report ſo oppreſt his mind with grief and fear, that his Servants 
entering his Bedchamber in the Morning found him hang'd. It was the common opinion 
he had not been Cowpos ſus ſince his Cenſorſhip, that 7uno Lacinia, angry at the ſpoil he 
committed on her Temple, had depriv'd him of his right mind. e. Yalerins Meſſala ſuc 


ceeded the Decemvir © Emilins, Cneus Domitius eAnobarbus, the chief Prieſt Fulvius, too 


young a man for ſuch a FunCtion. 
That year P. Licinins and (. Caſſins were Conſuls, not only the City of Rowe, with the 


whole Country of Italy, but all the European and Aſratick Princes and Cities, had converted 
their minds on the proſpett of the War between the Romans and Macedonians, Eumenes 
was urged by a double ſtimulation, as well the core of his old hatred, as the late treachery at 
Delphis, wherein he had almoſt fallen a Vittim to Perſeus's rage; Pruſias Ring of Bithynia, 
reſolv'd to ſtand neuter and attend the iſſue, eſteeming it unjuſt to bear Arms for the Romans 
again#t the Brother of his Wife, by whoſe interceſſion he doubted not if Perſeus prov'd Viftoricus to 
obtain his pardon, Ariates King of the Cappadocians, beſides the promiſe he had made to aid 
the Romans on his own account, fince the time his Alliante with Exmeres ſhar'd with him in 
all his Counſels both of Peace and War. Artiochas bent his purpoſes on the Kingdom of 
eEpypr, deſpiſing the Kings Childhood and inſufficiency of his Guardians, reſolved to re- 
new his pretenſions to Celoſyria ; ſuppoſing to manage this War without impediment, while 
the Romans were buſied about that of Macedonia, contrary to the large promiſes he had 
made the Senate, Prolomy [the young King of e/#2ypr] in regard of his youth, was wholly 


at the diſpoſal of others: His Protectors not o3!7 made preparations to oppoſe Arriochus 
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in Celoſyria, but likewiſe aſſur'd the Romans to aſſiſt them againlt rhe Macedonians. Malſi- 
niſſa [King of the Namidians] purpoſed to furniſh the Romans with Corn, and that his Son 
Miſagenes ſhould attend them in that ſervice with an Avxiliary of Elephants; however he 
took thoſe meaſures to provide for himſelf againit both Fortunes ; if Victory declac'd for 
Rome, his affairs would not be at all advanc'd, or in a better poſture than before ; nor 
would they ever ſuffer him to exerciſe his Arms againſt the Carthaginians ; But if the Romar 
greatneſs fell, who then could protect the (arthaginians, or hinder the ſubduing all Africa 
under his ſubjeftion ? Gentins [Ring of Iilyria | had given the Romans occaſion of fuſpi- 
tion rather than a demonſtration which part he would join with, and that if he declared 
for either, it would proceed more from the impetuoſity of his temper than a mature re- 
ſult. Cotys the Thracian, King of the Ozryſrans, openly appear'd for Macedonia, 4 

Theſe were the inclinations of the Rings concerning the War; the generality of the cotn- 
mon People almoſt thorough all the Jiberal Nations (leaning as they uſually do to the baſer 
ſide) inclin*d their affeftions towards the Macedonians ; but one might ealily perceive the 
Nobility to be difterently affefted : ſome therefore with great eagerneſs joined with the 
Romans, by which immoderate favour they impair'd their anthority at home ; few being 
induc'd by the juſtice of the Rgmarn Government, but rather with an opinion that the more 
vigorous they appear'd for them, the more ſhould they encreaſe their power 1n their own 
Cities. On the Kings ſide were three ſorts, the firſt whereof were of profuſe Court-Flat- 
terers, who being too deeply involy'd in credits of others, and deſperate in their own For- 
tunes, without ſome turns of State, endeavour'd to precipitate ll things into confuſion ; 
another, that il! reſented the fayour Perſeus ſeem'd to ſhew the popularity ; a third conſiſt- 
ed of perſons of the greateſt ability and integrity, who (had it been in their power to give the 
preheminency) would rather have been ſubje&# to the Romans than the King z but if they bad beer 
abſolute Arbiters of Fortune, neither part ſhould get advancement by the depreſſion of the other, but 
rather their Forces being preſervd intire, Peace ſhould have been embracd by both; from whence 
the Cities would have remained in a flouriſhing condition, while that the weaker was preſerv'd from 
the oppreſſion of the ſtronger z however they kept theſe opinions to themſelves, and with a di- 
ſcreet ſilence beheld the deportment of thoſe that adher'd to either fide, Fhe Confuls that 
day they took poſſeſſion of their Government, when they had done the Sacrifice in all the 
Temples, where the ſacred Beds for moſt part of the year were prepared, and preſaging 
their Prayers were accepted by the Gods, made aFeport hercof to the Senate, The Aurnpr- 
ces likewiſe preſaged a happy event to all new Enterprizes they ſhould undertake, promiſing 
Victory, triumph and inlargement of their Dominions, _The Fathers commanded the 
Conſuls on the firſt day theCenturies made their general Parade to publiſh to the People, That 
whereas Perſeus Son of Philip King of the Macedonians had (contrary to the League made by his Fa- 
ther, and ſince his death by him renew'd) invaded the Territories of the Roman Allies, barraſs'd 
their Countries, and poſſeſs d their Cities, had enter*d into Counſels of War againſt the Romans, 
had raiſed Armies and fitted out a Fleet ;, that unleſs he made ſatisfaftion for theſe wrongs, War 
ſhould be made upon» him, The Gods preſerve the bappineſs of the Roman People. 

This Proclamation was publiſhed to the People. Afterwards the Senate decreed, the 
Conſuls ſhould either agree the matter between themſelves, concerning the Provinces of 
Italy and Macedonia, or elſe to be determined by Lot ; and that he to whom the Province 
of Macedonia fell, ſhould vigorouſly proſecute the War againſt that King, and his Adhe- 
rents, unleſs they made ſatisfaction to the Romans. It was allo concluded, that four Le. 
ions ſhould be rais'd and divided between the Confuls. The Macedonian Province was 
caiefly conſider'd, that ſeeing, according to the old inſtitution, there went in the Legions 
of the other Conſul but five thouſand Foot, and two hundred Horſe to each, it was comman- 
ded they ſhould now be advanc'd to fix thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horle a-piece.. 
The number of the other Conſul in the aſſociate Army was likewiſe augmented, that (be- 
ſides thoſe ſix hundred Horſe Cn. Sicinius had already conducted) out of thoſe Allies he 
ſhould tranſport ſixteen thouſand Foot and eight hundred Horſe into Macedonia, twelve 
thouſand Foot of the Confederates, and fix hundred Horſe were thonght ſufficient for /:aly. 


Tais turther care was taken concerning Macedonia, that the Conſul might at his own di-, 


ſcretion make Captains and private Souldiers out of the Elder fort, that exceeded .not the. 
Ape of fifty, The old method of chuling Colonels in reſpect of the Macedonian War was 
this Year changed ; That the Conſuls by the Senates Authority ſhould move the people that 


thoſe Colonels might not that year be EleCted by their Suffrages, . but according to the judg- 


ment and diſcretion of the Conſuls and Pretors. The commands among the Prztors were 
thus divided. The Prztor, whoſe Office it was to be the Senates Itinerant, was diſpatch'd 
to the Fleet at Brunduſium, to muſter the Squadron of the Aſſociates, diſmiſſing. ſuch as 
were unfit for ſervice, and ſupply their vacancy out of the Libertines ;" and to take Care: 
that two parts conſiſted of Roman Citizens, the third of the Alliances.. That Proviſions of 
the Fleet and Army ſhould be ſupplied from Sicily and S$4rdinia x the Pretors of thoſe Pro-. 
vinces were commanded to levy a Tax of two Tenths on the people, and tranſport the 
Corn to the Army in Macedonia. The Sicilian Province fell to C. Caninins Rebulus, the Sar-: 


dinian, to I. Furius Philus, and that of Spain to L. Canuleins, C. Shlpitins Galba _ 
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the juriſdiction over the City, and L, YVillius eAnnalis over the Strangers, C. Lucretins Gal- 
lus was the Senate's Itinerant. 

Between the Conſuls the debate of the Province was rather a cavil than a great conten- 
tion. Caſſius affirm'd it was his right, without obtaining it by Lot, to fight in Macedonia, 
nor could his Collegyue put it to the hazard with him without perjury 3 {or being Pretor he 
had ſworn in a great Aſſembly (to defer the return to his Province) that in a particular 

lace, on certain dayes, he purpoſed to do ſome Sacrifices which could not rightly be per- 
forn''d in his abſence ; which now in his Conſulſhip could be no better effected in his abſence 
than when he was Prztor ; But if the Senate ſhould not have reſpect rather to the Oath in 
his Prztorſhip, than his ambition in his Conſulſhip, himſelf would notwithilanding preſerve 
his obedience to the Senate. The Fathers were conſulted, who judg'd ic iniolence to deny 
him a Province on whom the people of Rome had plac'd the dignity of a Conſul, and there- 
fore commanded that Lots ſhould be caſt ; ' Macedonia fell ro P. Licinin, !taly to C Caſſius. 
Afterwards theLegions were alſo divided byLot,the firſt and third were to be tranſported in- 
to Macedonia, the ſecond and fourth to remain in /caly. The Confuls in their muſters were 
ſtricter in their view of the Souldiers than they had been at other cames. Licin drew out 
of the elder ſort both Captains and Souldiers; many alſo voluntarily liſted themſelves, ob. 
ſerving the riches that others had procured in the former Macedonian War, and that againſt 
eAntiochus in Aſia, When the Colonels called over the names of the private Captains 
(the principal firſt) they were found twenty three in number, who had formerly been plac*d 
in the firſt ranks of the Fibers ; when they had been calPd over they appeal'd for redreſs to 
the Tribunes of the people; but e./7. Falvins Nobilior, and 2M. Claudius Marcellus, two of 
thoſe Tribunes refer*d them to the Conſuis; Alledging that it only belong'd to thoſe who 
had been choſen Generals of the War to determine in thoſe matters; The reſt aſlum'd the 
authority to themſelves, and if any injury were offer'd their Fellow Citizens, they ſhould 
not want their aſliſtance, 

This was done in the Tribunes Court ; 2. Popillizs, a Conſular perſon was called thither, 
and with him the Conſul attended by the Centurion Captains; He mov'd the matter 
might be decided in a publick Convocation of the people, who were accordingly aſſembled ; 
where 2, Popillizs, who had been Conſul two years before, ſpoke theſe words in behalf of 
the Centurion Captains : Theſe military men (ſaid he) have ſerv'd the ſtate during the time the 
Law preſcribes, and carry now about them Baghes harraſs'd with labour, 1: the publick, ſervice, and 
are ready ſtill to ſerve their Country; they only beg they may not be diſpos'd in more inferiour poſts 
than thoſe they have poſſeſsd in former Wars, Then P. Licrmins the Conſul commanded the 
Senate's Decree to be openly read, wherein it was ordain'd, That War ſhould be levy'd on 
Perſeus, to raiſe as many as they could of the old Centurion Captains for that ſervice, and 
that none ſhould be exempted that exceeded not the Age of fifty ; after this he humbly ex- 
horted them ; That in a War ſo nearly concerning Italy, and againſt ſo formidable an Enemy ;; 
they would not hinder the Colonels in raiſing Souldiers, nor the (onſul appointing to every one ſuch 
Poſts, as ſhould be thought moſt advant agious to the C ommou-wealth ; and if any thing aroſe that 
ſhould be dubious they would ſubmit it to the Senate. 

After the Conſul had finiſh'd bis Diſcourſe, Sp. Lignſt:nns, one of thoſe who had appeal'd 
to the popular Tribunes, beg'd leave of the Conſul to ſpeak a few words to the people, and 
having obtain'd it, he thus ſpoke. 7 Spurius Liguſtinus of the Cruſtuminian Bands, am de- 

fſeended, Fellow Souldiers ! from the Sabinesz My Father left me an Acre of Land, and a ſmall 
Cottage, wherein I was born and nouriſhed, and at this = emhabit ; when 1 came to full Age 1 
married my Fathers Neece by the Brother, who brought with her no other portion than a free birth 
and chaſtity, and with theſe a fecundity would have befitted a plentsfuller Fortune, we bave had 
ſex Sons and two Daughters both now marriageable;, four of our Sons are arriv'd to mauhuod,two are 
under Age ;, I firſt became a Souldier in the Conſulſhips of P, Sulpicius and C. Aurelius, and ſerv'd 
a private Souldier in that Army tranſported into Macedonia againſt King Philip ; the third year 
T. Quintius Flaminins, to incourage my forwaraneſs, aſſien'd me the command of the tenth divi- 
fion of the Spear-men ; our Army being dicbanded after the Vittory over the Macedonians, T im- 
meadiately went a Yoluntier under M. Porcius the Conſul into Spain, than whom there 1 not a Com- 
2nander now living could better judge of a Soulavers Courage and Vertue, which thoſe who by long 
ſervice in the Wars under him, and other Leaders have well experienc'd, This great man (I ſay) 
thought me worthy the command he beſtow'd upon me;, a third time I went a Voluntier in the Ex- 
pedition againſt the Etolians and Antiochus, where from Manius Acilius / receiv'd the command 
of the firſt Centurion diviſion, Antiochus being repuls'd, and the Ftolians vangquijh'd, we re- 
turr'd into Italy, and two years together I received pay with the pentionary Legions ;, twice after this 
T bore Arms ins Spain, once under Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 4 ſecond time under Tib. Sempronius Grac- 
Cchus the Pretor ; By Flaccus 1 was brought home from that Province, among thoſe who had pur- 
chac*'d his favour by their couraze and merits, to attend his triumph, At the entreaty of Tib. 
Gracchus 7 went with him into that Province, where in few years I was aavanc'd to the command 
of the fir diviſion of the Piliers; thirty four times I have recewu'd from my Generals hand the re- 
wards of Valour and FVertue ;, fix civick Coronets I have obtain*d; twenty two years have followed 
the Wars, and am now above fifty years 0!'4, Thus, ſince I have ſerv'dthe State airing the age of 
preſcription, 
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preſcription, and may plead the immunity of my years, i ts but juſt methizs, Licinius ! 7 ſhould row 
retire, conſidering too I leave four Souldiers to ſupply my room 5, But this 1 ſpeak 19 otherwiſe than 
what might be modeſtly ſaid in my own behalf ;, for as long as I am able to bear Arms, I will never 
excuſe my ſelf, or oppoſe the authority of ſuch deputed Officers as ſhall think, me fit ſor ſervice, and 
ſhall readily obey their commands mm any Poſt they ſhall eſteem me worthy of; nor ſhall the Army 
bew a bolder Souldier 5 as all my cotemporaries in the Wars can teſtify (both Officers and my old 
Comrades) hath ever been my conſtant induſtry, And you alſo, my Fellows Souldiers ! that exers 
Ciſe the priviledge of appealing to the Tribunes, it is neceſſary ye now preferve that reverence and 
obedience to the authority of the Senate, and their Officers, which ye hept inviolate in your younger 


4c "_ eſteem all places honourable wherein ye are poſted for the defence of the Re- 
ublick, 
q Waen he had finiſhed his Speech, the Conſul highly applauded him, and brought him XXXVy, 
from the people into the Senate, where he was graciouſly received,and the military Tribunes 
commanded to align him the Poſt of the right hand Per, in the firſt Legion ;, and ſo the 
reſt of the Centurion Captains letting fall their appeal obediently ſubmitted, That the Ge- 
nerals might haſten the ſooner to their Provinces, the Lative Anniverſary was celebrated on 
( the Calends of March ; which annual folemnity being ended, C. Lucretius the Prztor, after 
he had provided all things neceſſary for the Fleet, departed for Brunduſium. Beſides thoſe 
Forces levyed by the Conſuls, a Commiſſion was directed to (*. Swlpitins Gala the Prztor, to 
raiſe four Legions of Roman Citizens, with a juſt proportion of Cavalry and Infantry, and 
to chuſe out of the Senate four military Tribunes to command them ; to levy likewiſe out 
of the Latine Alliances fifreen thouſand Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe, and to prepare 
them in readineſs to obey fuch Orders as ſhould be ſent them from the Senate. P. Licinims 
the Conſul defiring an addition might be made to the civil and aſſociate Armies, obtained 
an Auxiliary of two thouſand Zigurians, and as many Archers as the Cretenſians thought fit 
to ſend; and alſo a certain number of \V,midian Horſe and Elephants ; to which purpoſe 
L. Poſthumus Albinius, Q. Terentins Culleo, and C, Aburius, were ſent Embaſſadours to Maſ- 
ſiniſſa and the Carthaginians ; It was likewiſe thought expedient to fend A. Poſthumins Albi- 
8s, (. Decimius, and A. Licinius Nerva Embaſſadours into {eet. | | = 

At the jame time arrived Embaſſadours from King Perſens; but it was not thought fit XXX, 
they ſhould be admitted into the City, ſeeing it was decreed by the Senate, and the peoples 
Suffrages, to make War on their King, and the Macedonians ; they had Audience in the 
Temple of Bellona where they deliver'd this Meſſage. Tyat the King their Maſter much won- | 
dared that an Army ſhould be landed in his Dominions ; if he could obtain of the Senate to recal | \ 
them bome, he was ready to repair the injuries he had offer'd their Ailiances, and therein to obey | 
their directions ;, there was at that time in the Senate-Houſe Sp. Carvilize, ſent back from 
Greece by Cn. S*cinius, on purpoſe to preſent the ſtate of that affair; he remonſtrated rhar 
Perrhabia was over ran by Arms, and certain Cities of Theſſaly vanquiſhed ;, with other deſigns 
that King had cither effefted, or was ready to att, Theſe Allegations the Embaſladours were 
commanded to anſwer ; who after tome heſitations declared, their Commiſſion did not ex- 
tend to thoſe particulars z they were therefore bid tell their Maſter, That P. Licinius the 
Conſul would ſhortly be with the Army in Macedonia, to whom he might ſend his Embaſſadours if he 
entended (as he ſaid) to make ſatisfaltion, for that his Almiſters ſhonld have no further paſport 
thorough Italy. Being thus diſmiſs'd, P. Lrcinms the Conful was commanded to bid them 
depart from /taly within eleven dayes; and that Sp. Carvil:us ſhould guard them till they 
went aboard. Tieſe Occurrencies happen'd in Rome before the Conſuls went to their Pro- 
vinces. Now Cn. Sicinins, beiore he quitted his juriſdiction, was ſent before to the Fleet 
and Army at Brundsſium ; having landed in Epirus five thouſand Foot, and three hundred | 
Horſe, Encamped before MNympheum in the Poloniate Campane z from hence he ſent a De- | 
tachment of two thonſand men to poſſeſs the Forts of the Daſſaretians and Nliyrians, them- 
ſelves having deſired their Gariſons might be fortified, -to defend them from the incurſions 
of the Macedomans. | 

A few dayes after Q. Marcins, A. Atilizs, P. and Ser, Cornelius Lentulus , with L. Deci- XXX 
mius, who were ſent Embaſſadours into Greece, brought with them to Corcyra a thouſand 
Foot, where they divided between themſelves their Souldiers and the places they were to 
go to. Decimius was ſent to Genrius Ring of the 1llyrians, with advice, to ſound him whe- 
ther they could find him any way inclinable to the Friendſhip of the Romans, and if poſſibly, 
to draw him into the League of War. The two Lenruli were ſent into Cephalania, from 
thence to croſs over to Peloponneſus, and before Winter to ſcour the Weſtern Seas. Martins 
and Arrilizs were aſſigned to viiit Epirus, e/EZtolia, and Theſſaly , from thence they were bid 
to touch at Buoria and Eubea, and fo to fail over to Peloponneſus, there to meet the Lentul: : 
But before they departed from Corcyra Letters were brought from Perfeus ; wherein he de- 
manded for what reaſon the Romans had landed Forces 6 Greece , and ſeized Cities ? they | 
thought not good to return an anſwer in writing, but only bid the Envoy tell his Maſter, f 
That the Romans did it for the defence and ſafety of thoſe Towns. The Lentuli, as they made 
their progreſs thorough Peloponneſus, exhorting both Nobility and people indifferently, zo 
aſſiſt the Romans againſt Perſeus, with the ſame courage and fidelity they maintasn d in the Wars 
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againſt Philip and Antiochus; they obſerved a murmuring through the crowd ;, The Acieans ill 
reſented that they (who from the beginmng of the Macedonian Wars had ſhew'd themſelves in all 
things no leſs Friends to the Romans than Enemies to King Philip) ſhould be p/acd inthe ſame rank 
with the Meſſenians and Eleans, who had born Arms againſt the Romans for Antiochus therr 
Enemy, and being lately added to the Achzan communty, complain'd they were deliver'd to the 
Viftorious Achzans as a reward of their Conqueſt. | 

eWartius and eAttilius, when they arrived at Gitara, a Town of Epirus ten Miles from 
the Sea, in an Aſſembly of the Epirors, receiv'd their Audience with a welcome reception, 
four hundred young men were fent to the Oreſtians to Iy in Gariſon to defend thoſe MMace- 
donians that were by them ſet at liberty ; From thence they arriv'd in e/£relia, where after 
rarrying ſome dayes (while a new Prztor was Elected in the room of the deceaſed, and 
Lyciſcus appointed Governour, a man the Romans knew firm to their intereſt) they paſs'd 
over into Theſſaly. Thither came Embaſladours from the Acarnanians and the baniſh'd Bo- 
otians; the Acarnanians were bid declare what they bad committed againſt the people of Rome, 
deceived by the promiſes of Philip ad Antiochus, during thoſe two Wars, ſince occaſion of atone-. 
ment was now offer'd them , for if they had experienc'd the Roman Clemency when they ill de- 
ſerv'd, they had reaſon to hope their benignity when they well deſery'd, The Baotians were re- 
prov*d for entering into an Alliance with Perſersz, But when they began to lay the fault on 
1ſmenias a Captain of the other FaCtion, and on certain Citics that had been drawn away by 
different opinions ; e7/arcius told them, that the truth of that ſhould ſoon be manifeſt by 
the ſeveral Examination of each City. The Diet of Theſſalia was now held at Lariſſa; 
where the Theſſalonians took occaſion of rendering their acknowledgments to the Remars 
by whoſe munificence they cnjoy'd their Liberties, the Roman Deputies on the other ſide, as 
readily own'd the obligations receiv'd by the Romans from the Theſſalians, who firſt in the 
War with Philip, and afterwards that againſt Antiochns, had afliſted them with ſo much vi- 
gour and conſtancy. This mutual commemoration of benefits inflam'd the mind of the 
multitude with a zeal to follow the Romars in all their undertakings. After the Council 
broke up there came Embaſſadours from Perſers to Marcins, in confidence of that private 
Friendſhip that had paſs'd between Philip and eHarcins [the elder ;) The Embaſladouts 
began with commemorating that familiarity, deſiring he would permit the King might have 
ſome Conference with him; Marcius reply'd, that be had heard his Father ſpeak, of that mi- 
tual affeftion betwixt him and Philip; and himſelf being a religious obſerver of Friendſhip, had 
072 purpoſe undertaken that Embaſſy; as to the Parley he would not in the leaſt have aefer'd it, if 
it could have been commodionſly done ;, but aſſur'd them he would very ſuddenly ſend a Conrier to ad- 
verry the King, to meet him at the River Peneus, where a paſſage lyeth from Omolium over to 

1m. 

And truly at that time Perſexs retired from Dim to the interiour parts of his Kingdom, 
entertaining ſome light hopes, in that Marcizs had confeſs'd it was for his ſake he had un- 
dertaken that Legation. After ſome few dayes they repair'd to the appointed place; The 
King came attended with a great train of Guards and other Officers of State; The Roman 
Legates were accompanied with no leſſer a Troop of Foilowers; as well thoſe that came 
with them from Lariſſa, as the Deputies of thoſe States which were aſſembled at Lariſſa ; 
who were delirous to report at home the things they had ſeen there z every one was filPd 
with ambition to behold the approaches of that great King, and the Repreſentatives of the 
mightieſt people of the Univerſe ; when they came to an interview they ſtood ftill on both 
ſides of the River which ſeparated them, and ſpent ſome time in diſputing by their Meſſen- 
gers which ſhould firſt paſs the River ; They inſiſted on the reſpect due to the majeſty of a 
King, and theſe thought no leſs was due to the Roman greatneſs, eſpecially ſince Perſeus was 
the firſt aggreſſor to the Parly; arcins being mov'd at theſe delays; let the younger 
(faid he pleaſantly) becauſe his own ſurname was Philp) come to the older, the Son to 
the Father, to which the King was eaſily perſwaded ; but now another doubt aroſe, with 
what number he ſhould paſs over z the King thonght it requiſite to come with his whole Train ; but 
the Romans that ke frond paſs either with but three attendance, or if he came with all tris Fol. 
lowers, that he ſhould deliver them hoſt ages that no vielence ſhould be committed during the Parly ; 
Perſeus therefore ſent as Pledges Hippras and Pentanchus his greateſt Favourites, whom he 
had before imployed in the Embaſly ; nor were theſe Hoſtages required fo much for their 
ſecurity as to let their Allies ſee that the Ring parlied with them upon unequal terms of 
grandeur ; their ſalutation was not like that of Enemies, but benign and affable, fitting 
down by each other on Chairs already prepar'd. 

After ſome little ſilence ; © Tis expected [ ſuppoſe (ſaid Marcins) we ſhould anſwer thoſe 
©« Letters you ſent to Corcyra, wherein you demanded why we came thus with Forces and 
« placed Garifons in every City; to which, ſhould I not anſwer at all, I fear you might 
« interpret it pride in me, and to anſwer truly it may ſeem ingrateſul to your ſelf; but 
« {ince he who breaks the League muſt be chaſtis'd by word or Sword (although to make 
« War on you, I had much rather were ancthers charge than mine,) I ſhall accoſt you 
© (however it be receiv'd) with a friendly roughneſs, following the Phyſicians method who 
* uſes bitter remedies for the ſake of curing. Since the coming to your Kingdom, the 
«* Senate 
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& Senate Thinks you have done bat one thing you ought, your ſending Embaſſadours to 
<& Rome t0 renew the League, nevertheleſs they judge you had better not to have renew'd it 
<«« than being once done to break it : you have driven Aarupolis out of his Kingdom, their 
« Friend and Ally ; you receiv'd the marderers of «Artetarus that it might appear (to ſay 
« no more) you were not diſpleaſed with them who had kill/d a Prince of: all the Illyrians 
« the moſt faithful to the Romar: intereſt ; thorough Theſſaly and e Haha you have march'd 
* an Army (contrary to the League) as far as Delphos, and have alſo ſent relicf to:the '3:- 
6 zantines againlt the ſame agreement; you have confirm'd by Oath a ſecret Confederacy 
& with our Allies the Beotians, which you ought not have done; concerning the death of 
* the Theban Embaſladours, Everſa and (allicritus (coming from us) I had rather enquire 
**©than accuſe ; and to whom ſhould I impute the civil Wars and ſlaughter of the Nobility 
6 11 <tolia but the HMacedoman: ? nor do the Delopians owe their ruine to any other arm 
* than yours; It troubles me to tell, whom King Zwmenes accuſes for contriving his deſtru- 
* (tion at Delphi; where on his return from Rome to his own Kingdom in that ſacred place 
& before the Altars he had well nigh like a Viftim been ſacrificed : The wicked praCtices re- 
< lated by your Branduſian Hoſt, Iam well aſſur'd you have receiv'd by Letters from Rome 
| © as well as the report of your own Embaſſadours; if you would not have had me related 
« theſe things, you might have avoided it by forbearing theſe demands, why our Army 
&* was tranſported into e Yacedonia, and the Cities of our Confederates fortified ; which to 
* have obviated with ſilence would have been a greater argument of our pride than with 
* ingenuous truths; and do withal aſſure you the memory of our Fathers Friendſhip makes 
*© me grant you this requeſt, and alſo wiſh you'd ſhew me how my intereſt may ſerve you 
« with the Senate. 
<< I ſhall now defend a cauſe (reply'd the King) before thoſe who are at once both Judges XL1. 
«and Accuſers ; but were the debate before impartial Judges, I ſhould not doubt its good- 
*© neſs. As tothe matters objected againſt me, they are partly ſug as I know not whether 
© 1 may not glory in them, or ſuch I cannot bluſh to own, and partly ſuch as are meerly 
<« yerbal, for which a plain denial may ſerve; For, were I this day accus'd by your own 
© Laws, what couid that Branduſian diſcoverer, or Eumenes object againſt me, that would 
* not ſeem rather a reproach than a fair accuſation? Is it likely Exmenes (conſidering his 
* many both private and publick wrongs) ſhould have no other Enemy than my ſelf, or 
«that I could find no fitter a miniſter of miſchief than Rammirs ? one whom I ne*r had 
<« ſeen before, nor was ever likely to ſee hereafter z muſt an account of the Thebar's death 
<« (who, *cis manifeſt, have periſhed by Shipwrack) be rendered by me, and of the murder 
&« of Artetarus , wherein there is nothing farther objeCted, than that his murderers were 
© baniſhed into my Kingdom ? and yet | will not refuſe this hard impoſition, if you will 
<« alſo agree to own your (elves to be the Authors of all thoſe crimes committed by ſuch 
& baniſh'd Malefactors as have tranſported themſelves into J:aly or Rome ; but if you as 
« well as other Nations ſhall excuſe your ſelves from this, I ſhall not among others exempt 
&« my ſelf; and,by Hercales,the baniſhment of one place will ſignify but little to him that may 
« not be ſufter'd to live in another; and yet as ſoon as I was inform'd by you that they were 
« in Macedonia, | immediately commanded them to depart my Kingdom, and forbad them 
«ever after to appear in my Dominions; and thus far | have anſwer'd theſe objections like 
<« one accuſed at-the Bar ; thoſe things which regard me as a King, and your Confederate, p 
© muſt bediſputed ; for if it be mentioned in the Treaty, that if any one ſhould levy War 
< upon me it ſhall not be lawful for me to defend my ſelf and Kingdom, then indeed it muſt 
<« be confeſſed that in defending my ſelf by Arms againſt Aarapolzs (a Confederate of Rome) 
<« the Treaty was violated ; but if this might be done by vertue of the League, and that 
& by the Law of Nations Arms may be repuls'd by Arms, what meaſures pray ſhould I then 
<« have taken when Adrupolss had invaded the Frontiers of my Kingdom as far as «{mphipo- 
<« {;s, ſeiz'd many free-born Subjects with a great multitude of Peaſants, and drove away 
© many thouſands of Cattle ? ſhould I have fat ſtill and ſuffer'd him till he came to Pella, 
«even arm'd into my Palace? No! I purſu'd him with a juſt War, though to vanquiſh 
« him | would not, nor ought he to ſuffer thoſe calamities that attend the conquer'd ; if 
«T, who was provok'd to arins underwent the chance of War, how can he complain to 
<« have taſted the ſame fate, who was the firſt aggreſſor ? I ſhall not, Romans / in the ſame 
« manner defend my Arms for the ſuppreſſion of the Dolopeans; having done therein what” 
« was agreeable to my own right, if not to their merits, ſeeing they were of my own King- 
« dom and Juriſdiftion, made ſubjeft to my Father by your own Decree; neither, if the 
« thing were now to be diſputed (not before you, nor my Confederates, but) thoſe who 
« approve not of unjuſt authority, even our Slaves, can be thought to have been more r1- 
« gorous towards them than Equity and Juſtice will allow; having murdred Enphranor 
« the Governour, 1 ſet over them, ſo barbarouſly, that death was the Jighteſt of his ſuf- 
* ferings. 


© From thence as I made my progreſs to viſit Lariſſa, Antrona and Peleon, I aſcended XLii. | 

* up to Delphi to do ſacrifice, and pay thoſe Vows I had long before promiſed z and here | 

*©tis thrown upon me to augment my crime z that I was there with my Army, to _ | 
| « Cities, 
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« Cities, and fortifie their Gariſons, the thing for which I now complain of you: Aſſemble 
« all the Cities of Greece through which I paſs'd, and let any Souldier complain 1 injur'd 
<« him, 1 will not then deny, but that under a pretence of Sacrifice 1 might ſeem to ſeek 
« another thing ; we ſent aſſiſtance, I confeſs, to the Erolbians and Byzantines, and made 
« a League with the Bwotians : Theſe things of what fort ſoever they were, by my Em- 
< baſſadours were not only declared, but often excuſed before your Senate ; where I had 
«ſome Arbiters, not ſo equal to my cauſe as you Quinmrins Martins my Fathers Friend and 
« Gueſt z For, Eumenes my Accuſer was not as yet come to Rome, who by wreſting and ca- 
« lymniating, had rendered all things odions and ſuſpected ; endeavouring to perſwade you, 
« that Greece could not poſſeſs it's liberty, and injoy your benignity, as long as the King- 
« dom of Macedonia flouriſned : But, yow'll ſee a new face of things; and there will be 
« &r long ſome that may ſhew, it was to little purpoſe Arntiochus was removed beyond the 
<« head of Tau ; and that Ewumeres is become a much greater troubler of Aſia than Antio- 
<« chus ever was; nor your Confederates be able to live in Peace as long as his Palace is at 
<« Pergamns, that Cittadel o'r-topping the heads of, all the adjacent Cities. I know, O Q. 
&« Marcius, and you 4. Artis, the things which are by you objected and me excuſed, will 
« be ſuch as are the Ears and Opinions of the Auditory 5 nor will it be reflected, with 
« what intentiqn I have done them, as being done, how you may cenſure them : I am 
<« conſcious to my ſelf of nothing wherein L e*r offended willingly ; and if I have done any 
« thing thorough inadvertency or impradence, it may by this reprehenſion be corrected and 
« amended; I have committed notaing that you may judge incurable, or worthy to be 
« purſued with War and force of Arms, or furely it is in vain the fame of your clemency 
« and gravity hath ſpread it ſelf thorough all Nations, if for ſuch trifling matters (ſcarcely 
« worth complaint or diſputation) ye take up Arms and levy War againſt your Confede- 
© rate Princes. | 

Marcius then aſſentjag to theſe things, moved him to addreſs Embaſſadours to Rome, ſee- 
ing all things ought tÞ be purſued to the laſt, nor ſhould he in the leaſt deſpair. The re- 
mainder of the conſultation was, how his Embaſſadours might paſs in ſafety ; to this pur- 
poſe, though a Truce of Arms might ſeem but a reaſonable requeſt, and Xarcivs himſelf 
willing to it, (nor had he any other intention by this Treaty) yet he conceded with ſome 
difficulty, as if it had proceeded meerly from his reſpeCft and favour of the Petitioner, For 
the Romans were not at all as yet ſufficiently prepared for the War, neither in their Army 
nor Leaders; whereas Perſeus (had be not been blinded with a vain hope of Peace) had all 
chings in full order and preparation, and might have begun the War, in a time moſt advan. 
tagious to himſelf, and unſeaſonable to his Enemies. From this Conference (a ceſſation 
of Arms being on both ſides concluded) the Roman Deputies determin'd to advance to- 
wards Beotia; there being now begun ſome commotions, occaſioned by the giſſenting 
of certain people from the Society of the common Council of the Beotrans, ever ſince it 
was reported back, the Roman Legates to have aniwered, that it ſhould appear particularly 
what people miſliked to be joined in Aliance with the King. Firſt, Embaſſadours from 
Cheronea, then others from Thebes met them on their way, aſſuring them they were not in 
that counſel wherein that Alliance was decreed ; at this time no Anſwer was returned, they 
were only commanded to attend them to (halcis, At Thebes alſo there was begun a tumulr, 
ariſing from another contention : In the Aſſembly for the elcRing of the Beorian Pretors, 
that part which received the repulle (reſenting the injury) gathering the multitude toge- 
ther, made a Vote z That the Beotarchees ſhould not be received within their Cities; who 
like baniſhed men retired all to Theſpia; From whence (for they were received there with- 
out delay) being upon ſecond thoughts recald, they made a Decree z That if the number 
of twelve private perſons had Congregated themſelves into an Aſſembly and Council, they 
ſhould be condemned to baniſhment : After this /ſmenias the new Prztor, a Nobleman, and 
of great power, by Decree in their abſence, condemn'd them to loſe their lives ; They 
had fled to Chalcis, and from thence they went to the Romans at Lariſſa ; laying the occa- 
ſion of their Alliance with Perſexs wholly on 1ſmenias ; From theſe contentions they grew 
to a fierce Conflict, nevertheleſs Embaſſadours from bath ſides came to the Romans, as well 
the baniſhed and accuſors of /ſmenias as Iſmenias himſelf. 

When they arrived at Chalcrs, the Nobility of other Cities (a thing moſt grateful to the 
Romans) every one by his own particular ſuffrage renouncing Society with Perſeus, united 
themſelves to the Romans. Iſmenias thought it jult the Beotian people ſhould be committed 
to the truſt of the Romans, whereupon aroſe ſo fierce a contention, that unleſs he had fled 
into the tribunal of the Legates, he had with no ſmall difficulty preſerved his life from the 
inraged exiles and their party, Thebes it ſelf, which is the « /erropolis of Beotia, was like- 
wiſe in great commotion ; theſe indeayouring to draw the City tothe King, and thoſe in- 
clined it to the Romans z beſides, a great multitude of Coroneans and Heliartians had reſor- 
ted together to aſſert the Decree of Alliance with the King ; but the conſtancy of the 
Nobility remonſtrating by the Calamities of Phibp. and Antiochus, the power and fortune of 
the Roman Empire, ſo over-ruled the multitude, that they not only decreed the regal Alli- 
ance ſhould be diioly'd ; but alſo ſent thoſe who had been the promoters of that contrated 
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Friendſhip, to render ſatistaCtion to the Legates at Chalcr: ; and commanded thent to ſub- 
mit their City under their protection. Afarcivs and Artis heard the Thebans and the pro- 
moters very gladly, and adviſed them feparatcly to ſend Embailadc urs i Rome, to renew 
their amity 3 but before all things they commanded the reſtoring of the Exiles ; and the 
Authors of the regal Society they condemn'd by their own Decree. Having thus diſlol- 
ved the Beotick Council (a thing they earneſtly coveted) they went to Peloponneſus with Serv, 
Cornelius, whom they had ſent for ro Chalcis ;, a Council was aſſ..abled for them at Argos ; 
where they requelted nothing of the Achaians, but that they would ſupply them with a 
thouſand Souldiersz this recruit was ſent to fortifie Chalcis Eiil the Roman Army was tran- 
ſported into Greece - Thus eHarcinus and Aribius having finiſhed what affairs were to be 
done in Greece, about the beginning of Winter return'd to Rome, | 
About this cime an Embaſly was ſent round the Aſratick, Iſles wherein were three EmbaC X77. 
ſadours, Ts. Claudius, P, Poſthumius and ed. Funius: Thele, as they travelled round, ins : 
Cited their Allies to join with the Romans in this War againſt Perſeus ; and the more opulent 
each City was, the more forcible were their perſwaſions ; becaule the leſſer, they. conclu- 
ded, would follow the authority of the greater. The Rhoaians of all others were eſteemed 
of the greateſt moment ; becauſe they could not only favour, but with their Forces aid the 
War ; and by the advice of Hegeſilochus had fitted out a Fleet of forty Sail ; Who, ſeeing 
he was their chief Magiſtrate (which they call Prytanin) had overcome the Rhodians by ma- 
ny reaſons, That abandoning all hope of regal Patronage(which they bad too often proved but vain ) 
they ſhou:d adhere to the Alliance of the Romans, the only ſupport as well for fidelity as power that 
was then to be fornd in the whole Univerſe: That ſince the War was drawing near with Perſeus; 
the Romans would ſuddenly deſire the ſame Fleet, which they had lately ſeen in the War againſt Ag- 
tiochus, and formerly in that againſt Philip; and, unleſs they had already begun to refit the Ships 
and furniſh them with e Mariners and Soulthers, they would be then im a hurry and confuſion wheii 
the Fleet was to be prepared and fitted out ; And this ought to be done with greater ſolicitude, 
that by the proof of theſe proceedimgs, thoſe related by Eumenes might be refuted. Incited by 
theſe motives, upon the arrival of the Roman Legates, they ſhew'd them a Fleet of forty 
Ships repleat and firted out, that it might appear, perſwaſion was not by them expected : 
And this Embaſſy was of great moment in procuring the afteftions of the Aſzatick, Cities. 
Decimins alone without any effeft (and not without the diſgrace of being ſuſpected for ta- 
king bribes of the Kings of the /lyrians) return'd to Rome, ; 
Perſeus, when he had retired himſelf from the Parly with the Romans into e Haredonia, XLVI. 
ſent Embaſſadours to Rome concerning the conditions of Peace, already begun with Harcius ;, 
He alſo diſpatch*d his Credentials by his Embaſladours to Byzantium and Rhodes; the pur: 
port whereof was to the ſame effect inall z That he had nad ſome Conference with the Roman 
Deputies ; But he had expreſs d as well the things be had heard as thoſe he ſpuke, tn ſuch a manner, 
that he might ſeem to have gain'd the advantage in the diſpute: The Embaſſadours likewiſe 
added, They were confident that Peace would be concluded, being ſent themſelves Embaſſadours to 
Rome by the inſtigation of Marcius and Atilius; But if the Romans contrary to the Treaty 
ſhould proceed to War, that then the Rhodians with all their power and intereſt ſhould endeavour to 
reunite the Peace : if all their attempts ſhould prove in vain, it would require their care, leſt the 
right and power of all things ſhould. wholly devolve on this one people > and if this conſideration was 
of ſuch import to others, then chiefly to the Rhodians, who among other Cities ſo much excell'd ©: 
dignity and wealth; all which world be obnoxious and inſlav'd, ſhould there be no regard to any othe# 
than the Romans, The Kings.Letters and Diſcourſe of the Emballadours, found rather a 
Civil entertainment than an effeAual perſwaſiveneſs in changing their minds, which, the 
authority of the better part had already begun to ſway. This Anſwer was voted to be re- 
turn'd; That Peace was wiſhed by the Rhodians ; But if War ſhould happen, their King fhonld 
neither ſeek, nor hope any thing from the Rhodians, that might diſſolve their antient Friendſhip 
with the Romans, purchaced by many and great obligations both in Peace and War, Returning 
from Rhodes , they viſited thoſe Cities of Beotia, Thebes, Coronea and Haliartus : From 
whom it did ſeem a thing forced from them againſt their wills, that quitting the royal 
Alliance, they were joined with the Romans : Tlie Thebans continued ſtedfalt\, although 
they were ſomething diſcontected with the Romans, in condemning their Nobility, and re- 
ſtoring the Exiles : The (oroneans and Haliartians, polleſſed with a certain affeCtion to. 
wards Kings, feat Embaſſadours into Macedonia, intreating a Garifon, whereby they might 
be protected againſt the exceſſive inſolence of the Thebans, To which Embaſſy the King 
thus anſwered; That 4 Garifon was not in his power to ſend them, becauſeof the Truce with the 
Romans, bur only to perſwade that they ſhould in ſuch a manner defend themſelves from the injux. 
ries of the Thebans, as thereby they offer'd no occaſion to the Romans ro exerciſe ſeverity againf# 
them. | £ Ges 
When Marcins and Atilias had arriv'd at Rome, they thus related their Legation in the XLYIT 
Capitol; That they gloried in nothing more, than the Kings being deceived by a Ceſſation from 
Arms and the bope of Peace, for ſo well appointed as he was m all things requiſite for War, and 
they ſo ill, all places of advantages might have been prepoſſeſs'd by him, before their Army could 
be tranſported into Greece ; That the King _ - return any thing advantaged by the interval 
Uh 
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of that Truce ; thou þ the Romans might thereby be more repleat in all things to begin the War : 
They had alſo by a | Hope divided the Council of the Beeotians, that they could not any more 
hereafter be joined in any Confederacy with the Macedonians. Thele things were approved by 
the greateſt part of the Senate, as perform'd with the greateſt diſcretion ; But the old Se- 
nators, who remembered the cuſtoms of elder times, did refuſe to allow the policies of 
that Negotiation, That their Predeceſſors uſed to make War, not by eAmbuſhes, and notturnal 
Skirmiſhes, or by a diſſembled flight to make ſudden rallies on their unwary Enemy; nor were they 
wont to glory more in their ſubtilty than true V alour and Vertue; They us'd to declare, nay pro- 
claim War before they made it ; and ſometimes to appoint the place where they would fight the Battle : 
With the ſame confidence they diſcovered the Phyſician to King Pyrrhus that deſigned his death, and 
delivered to the Faliſcians the betrayer of the Children of their King, Theſe were the Roman Arts 
of War ; not thoſe of the crafty Car thaginans, or the ſubtle Greeks, with whom ut was more glo- 
rious, to beguile their Enemies than conquer them by Courage ; That ſometimes, indeed, cunning 
might more avail than valour, although the mind of an Enemy was then only ſaid to bc o'rcome, 
when he was forced to confeſs, the conqueji was not deriv'd from policy or chance, but hand to 
band by grapling ferce with force in juſt and pious War. Thus ſpake the Fathers, who were 
not much taken with this new policy ; neverthelels that part of the Senate ove: came, whoſe 
care extended more to that which was profitable rzan honourable ; and fo far that Aarciys 
was not only commended for his former Embaſly, but was imployed a ſecond time into 
Greece, with certain five-oar'd Gallycs, and commanded to act all other things as ſhould 
appear to himſelf moſt advantagious for the Republick. A. Arilius they Iikewife ſent to 
polle(s himſelf of Lariſſa in Theſſalia; fearing leit wien the Truce had been expired, Perſeus, 
ſending thicher a Gariſon, ſhould have ſeiz'd into his power the Metropolis of Theſſaly, to 
effect which, Arilivs was commanded to take two thouſand Foot from Cy. Sicinius; And to 
P. Lentulus who had returned from eAchaia, was given three hundred Souldicrs of the 
Iralian Nation ; that at Thebes he ſhould indeavour to bring ZBeotia under their ſub- 
jection. 

Things being in this readineſs, although War was abſolutely determined, yet the Senate 
thought good to give Audience to the Embaſſadours of Perſeus; where almoſt, the ſame 
things uttered by the King in. the Conference , were deliver'd by the Embaſladours; they 
earneſtly endeavoured to wipe off that imputation of treachery towards Exumanes, but with 
little probability,the thing appearing too manifeſt ; other things were matter of ſupplication, 
but they were heard with ſuch minds which would not be inclined or inform'd ; and were 
commanded to depart immediately from the Walls of the City of Rome, and within thirty dayes from 
Italy. It was afterwards ordered, That Lricinius the Conſul (who had the Government of 
the Spaniſh Province) ſhould appoint the eArmy the firſt day he could a general Rendezvous. C. 
Lucretius the Pretor, Admiral of the Fleet, left the City with forty five-oar'd Gallies, (for 
the Ships that had been refitted were kept at home for other uſes about the City) ſending his 
Brother Lucretius before with one Quinquereme, to receive thoſe Ships from the Allies which 
were promiſed by Treaty, and with chem to meet the Fleet at Cephalenia , From the Rye- 
gines one Trireme Galliot, from the Locrians two, and from the Urites four ; with which 
compalſling the extream promontory of Calabria in the Ionia? Sea, along the 7ralian ſhore, 
he ſailed to Dyrrhachium ; there he found ten Barks of the Dyrriachians, twelve of the ſe. 
ans, and fifty four belonging to King Gvexrius; taking all theſe along with him (pretending 
that he ſuppoſed they were all provided for the uſe of the Romans) the third day he clear*d 
Corcyra, from whence he ſoon after arrived at Cephalenia. C. Lucretivs the Pretor having 
put to Sea from Naples, and croſſing the Strerght, the fifth day arrived allo at Cephalema ; 
where the Fleet came to Anchor, expecting the Land-Forces ſhould be tranſported thither, 
and that thoſe Veſſels of burthen which had been ſcattered thorough the Sea from the Fleet 
ſhould there alſo overtake them. 

It happened abour this time, that P. Licinius the Conſul, having offered up his Vows in 
the Capitol, in bis accoutrements of War, took leave of the City z which Ceremony was 
always certainly performed with the greateſt ſtate and dignity ; but then their Eyes and 
Minds were both eſpecially imploy'd, when they beheld their Conſul marching againſt ſo 
noble an Enemy, great no leſs in Fortune than in Courage; nor was reſpect and duty the 
only inducive hither,. but alſo to behold the ſhew, and lee their Captain, by whoſe Con- 
duct bhey had conſented the whole Commonwealth ſhould be preſerved : From hence the 
mind proceeds to ſome refleftions, o# the chance of War , the unconstancy of Fortune, the 
event of Battle, common unto both ;, The bad and good jucceſs, and thoſe things which 1co often by 
the inadvertancy and temerity of Leaders, have been the occaſion of fat#l overthrows ;, as well as 
thoſe which on the contrary, have been produced by prudence and fortitude : what mortal could di- 
vine whether of theſe Condutts or Fortunes ſhould attend the Conſul they imploy'd in War ;, whether 
they were likely to behold him not long after, triumphantly aſcend the Caputol with his Viftorious 
eArmy, to reviſit thoſe Gods which he was then about to leave, or whether they ſhould give the hbe 
opportunity of rejoicing to their Enemies. Perſeus, the King againſt whom he was now a going, 
had purchaſed Fame by being Prince of the Warlike e2acedomans, as well as from his Fa- 


ther Philip, who among many fortunate atchieyements, . was renowned for his War againſt 
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the Romans , nor was the name of Perſeus (lince the time he fi {t polleis'd the Kingdom) 


ever given over [0 be celevrated in expectation of this War. With theſe cogitations, 
men of all Orders followed the Conſul at his departure; C, Claudins and 2. Mucins, two 
military Tribunes that had been Conſuls, were fent along with him, and P. Lentulus, and 
the two Manli: Acidins, three young Gentlemen of quality, one the Son of 24. Manlins, the 
other of L. Manhus : with theſe the Conſul went to the Army at Brnduſium, and from 
thence Carrying his whole Forces over. to Nymphzum , he incamped in the Territory of 
Apollonia, | | 

perſons, ſome few dayes before ("upon return of his Embaſiadours, relinquiſhing all hope 
of Peace) calPd a Council; which was a good while divided with different Opinions z ſome 
adviſed, That if the Tribute ſhould be 1njoined to be paid, or if they ſhould condemn them to yield 
ſome part of ther Country ;, nay it ſeem'd to them that no conditions were to be refuſed, but to ſub- 
mit to all things for the ſake of Peace ; nor that the King ſhould throw himſelf and Kingdom on the 
chance of ſo great an uncertamty \, for if the real poſſeſſion of his Kingdom remained in his own 
power z opportunity might offer many advantages, which being wproved, he might be able hereafter 
not only to recover his paſt loſſes,but alſo become tcrrible to thoſe whom now he fear'd, But a much 
greater number was of a fiercer Opinion ; Afirming, that whatſoever Perſeus had yielded, 
he muſt, not iong after, have given bus Kingdom with it ;, for "twas not Money or Land the Ro- 
mans wanted; But this they were aſſured that all humane things were ſubjett to changes, nor were 
the greateſt Kingdoms and Empires exempt from revolutions; That they bad themſelves ſubdued the 
Carthaginian Power, impoſing on their necks a mighty King their Neighbour ;, Antiochus too with 
all his race remov'd beyond Mount Taurus : That Macedonia was the only Kingdom, both near 
in Region, and which (if at any time the Roman People ſhould decline in Fortune) ſeem'd able to 
reſtore their Kings their antient magnanimity ;, Therefore while thinos ſtood intire, Perſeus ought 
to reſolve ; whether he had rather (conceding to particulars) and bemg at laſt diveſted of his King- 
dom, and his wealth extorted) be forc'd to intreat the Romans , either for Samothracian , or 
ſome ſuch petty Iſle, where like a private man, ſurviving his Royal State, he might orow old in baſe 
contempt and poverty, or whether arming bimſelf in defence of his dignity and fortune as became 
a gallant man, he would ſuffer the utmoſt chance of War, or wiftoriouſly releaſe the World from 
the Roman ſway ; nor would it be a greater wonder to chaſe the Romans out of Greece, than 
that Anaibal was driven out of Italy z nor could they ſee how it did conſiſt, that he who had re- 
ſiſted with the bigheſt courage his ambitions Brothers injurious attempt upon his lawful Kingdom, to 
yield it up to ſtrangers, Laſtly, Peace and War was ſa diſputed, that in the end they all conſented, 
That nothing ws more ſhameful than ro abandon a Kingdom without a Battel, nor any thing more 
honourable than for a Throne and Majeſty to attempt all Fortunes. 

This Council was held at Pella, in the ancient Royal Palace of the Macedonians, Let us 
then mate War, faid he, ſince you are ſo reſolu'd, and may the Gods be propitious to us. Then 
ſ-nding Letters to all his chief Officers, he drew up all his Forces near Citi»m (a Town ir 
e Macedonia, After he had oti-r'd the Princely Sacrifice of an Hecatomb to Minerva, wiom 
they call cAlcides, with a great Train of Guards and Courticrs he went to Girium;, where al- 
ready were gathered his whole Forces, both of « 37acedonians and Auxiliary Strangers; He 
incampe 1 before the City , and drew up his Army in the Plain, which conſiſted in the 
whole of forty thouſand men; almoſt the half part of which were compoſed of the Pha- 
lanzite , commanded by Hippias a Berexn, There. were allo two Companies ſelected for 
their youth and agility out of the whole number of the Targeriers, which they called the 
Legion, commanded by Leonatus and Thraſipp:s Eulyeſtaus , The reſt of the T atpetiers, al- 
moſt three thouſand were led by « Lntiphilus of Edeſſa, The P2onians, and thoſe of Parorea 
and Paſtrymonia (places ſubiect to Thrace) and the Aprians, with ſome lnbabitants of Thrace 
mixt amongſt them, amounted almoſt to the number of three thouſand, and Didas the Peo- 
1121 (who murder'd the young Demetrizx:) was he who . had armed and muſtered them; 


There were alſo two thouſand Gauls under the command of e4ſclepiodotus ; From Heracles 


among the S:intians three thouſand Free-born Thracians, having a Commander of their own ; 
almoſt the like number followed their Leaders S»ſus the Phalaſarnean, and Syllus the Gnoſſian , 
Leonides alſo the Lacedemonian brought five hundred out of Greece, being a mixt number of 


all Nations; This perſon was reported to be of the bloud Royal, condemn*d to baniſhment 


in a publick Aſſembly of the Achears, certain Letters being intercepted that were ſent to 
Perſcus; The e/Erolians and Beotians, 1n all not above five hundred, were commanded by 
Lycas the Achean ; From theſe mixt Auxilizries of ſo many people and Nations, he made al- 
moſt che Complement of twelve thouſand ; and he himſelf had drawn out of all Macedoxia 
tkrze thouſand Horſe, and Corys Son of Seutha, King of the Odryſians, had brought thi- 
ter a thouſand well appointed Horſe, and well nigh as many Foot; The whole Army 
amounted to thirty nine thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe ; which manifeſtly ap- 
pzared to have been the greateſt Army (except it were that ſecond Army which Alexander 
the Great carried into Aſia) that any King of the Macedonians ever had. 

The tweaty ſixth year was now expired 1ince Peace was granted to the Suit of Philip; du- 
ring which peaceable interval, Macedonia had brought forth a new Progeny, great part 
whereof yiere ripe for Martial Diſcipline, pt gs light Skirmiſhes with the Thracians 
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their Neighbours (which rather exerciſed than fatigu'd them) were always kept in War. 
like Diſcipline ; And now, that Roman War (which had been long ago deſign'd by Philip, 
and afterwards by Perſeus) was in all things fitted and prepared, The Army movedgently, 
not in a full march, but only, that they might not ſeem ro bave ſtood ſtill in their Aims; 
And thus armed as they were, he call'd them to a Council of Warz The King ſat ona 
Throne, having about him his two Sons, the Elder of which was Phi, his natural Bro- 
ther, but his Son by adoption, the younger whom they called Alexanaer, his Son Legiti- 
mate z He incourag'd the Souldiers to the War, telling them the injuries done by the Ro- 
mans, both to his Father and himſelf : That his Father (being compell'd by all ſorts of indigni. 
ties to renew the War) in the midFt of his preparation was ſeized by the hand of fate, That at one 
time Embaſſadours were ſent to himſelf and Souldiers to poſſeſs the Cities of Greece; afterwards, 
by a fallacious parly under pretence of a Peace to be reconciled, a whole Winter was waſted, that 
they might gain time to prepare themſelves; That then the ({onſul was advancing with two Roman 
Legians, each having three hundred Horſe, and about the likg number of Horſe and Foot from their 
Confederates; andif the Auxiliaries of the Kings Eumenes and Maſlinifla ſhould happen to come 
along with bim, they would not exceed the number of ſeven thouſand Foot , and two of Horſe ;, 
having beard theſe things of the Enemies Forces, they ſhould refleftt upon their own eArmy, how 
much they excell'd them in number, how much in the diſpoſition of their Souldiers, mere novices 
burried to the War in haſt, while they, from their Childhood had learn'd the martial Arts, hard- 
ned and exercii'd by frequent Wars, Thbat thoſe who aided the Romans were none but Lydians, 
Phrygians and Numidians ; but they had Thracians and the Gauls the fierceſt of all Nations , 
Their Arms were no better than every poor Souldzer could provide for himſelf, but the Macedoni- 
ans were furniſhed with thoſe that were ready fixt out of the Reyal ſtores, ſa many years provided 
by the care and great expence of his Father : That proviſion was a great diſtance frem the Ro- 
mans, and liable to the Gaſualties of the Sea, while that they haa (beſides the revenue from the 
ruines) both Money and Corn reſerved for ten years, and that the Macedonians enjoyed all things 
which the gods indulged, and which the Royal care had made accumulate; That they ought to have 
the courage of their Anceſtors, who, all Europe being ſubdued, and paſſing over into Alia, have 
by their Arms diſcovered a World unknown to Fame ; nor aid they give o'r their Conqueſts till de. 
bar'd by the red Sea, having then 10 more to conquer 5 But now Fortune had rais'd a diſpute, 
rot for the fartheF ſhores of India, but concerning the poſſeſſion of Macedonia it ſelf : The Romans 
in the War with his Father, pretended to have made it for the liberty of Greece ; but their ambi- 
tion was now to bring the Macedonian People inta fervitude, leſt any King ſhould ve Neighbour to 
the Roman Empire, or that 4 gallant people ſhould have Arms for War; All theſe things with 
their King and Kingdom, they would be compell'd to reſign to thoſe proud Lords, if they refrain'd 
the War, and did what they would have them. 

Hitherto thorough the whole Oration he had been ſufficiently applauded by the general 
aſſent; but then there aroſe ſo great an exclauwation, partly of indignation and menacings, 
and partly of bidding the King be of goo. Courage; that he was forced to make an end 
of ſpeaking, only bidding them to make ready for their march, for that the Romans were 
already reported to remove their Camp from Nympheum. The Aſſembly being diſmils'd he 
prepared himſelf to give Audience to the Embaſladours of the e Hacedorian Cities, who 
were come to promiſe money and grain to maintain the War, every one accordivg to his 
ability ; Thanks were returned to all (remitting thoſe charges) with this Anſwer , that 
the Kings proviſions were ſufficient for that purpoſe ; Carriages were only commanded to be 
provided, for the Ordnance, and a large number of hurling Darts, with other Warlike in- 
ſtruments. Then he march'd with his whole Army towards Eordea, and. near the Lake 
which they call Begorrites he Encamped, from whence he came to Elma on the River Ha» 
liacmona; then paſſing over thoſe they call the Cambanian Mountains thorough a narrow 
paſſage, he deſcended among the Inhabitants of Azorus, Pythius and Doliche, which place 
they call Tripolss ; theſe three Towns held out a little while, becauſe they had given Hoſtages 
to the Lariſſians; but being o'rcome with. the preſent fear , yielded themſelves into his 
power ; theſe he ſaluted courteouſly ; not doubting but that the Perrhabians would alſo.do 
the ſame, nor did the inhabitants make the leaſt reſiſtance, but at his firſt approach they 
ſurrender'd the City 3 Cyretia endeavouring to make reſiſtance, the firſt day in a_ ſharp Skir- 
miſh he was repulſed from the Gates, but the day following attacking it with all his force, 
they all before night yielded him ſubmiſſion. 

Myle was the next Town, and ſo ſtrong, that the hope of it's being impregnable, had 
render'd the Inhabitants a great deal fiercer; thinking it nor ſufficient to ſhut the Gates 
againſt the King, but they alſo caſt out many ſcurrilous reproaches op him and the « Zzace- 
donians ;, which proceeding, ſeeing it had more inraged the Enemy to the aſlauir, and 
themſelves likewiſe deſpairing of pardon, enflam'd them the more fiercely to defend them- 
ſelves; ſo that for the ſpace of three dayes they were attack*d and defended with much 
gallantry on both ſides; The rumber was ſo great of the Xaceconians, that relieving one 
another: by, turns, they eaſily maintain'd the aſſault; but the Townſmen thar defended the 
Walls night and day, not only their wounds but continual watching and labour had. quite 


worn them out : The fourth day when the Scaling-Ladders were every where raiſed on the 
| Walls, 
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Wallis, and the Gates aflailed with greater force, the Townſinen being driven from the 
Walls ran to defend the Gate, and made a ſudden fally on the Enemy; which was rather 
an effect of blind rage than a true confidence of their ſtcength, but - (being few in number 
and quite tired out) they were bearen back by thoſe. that were freſh and vigorous, and in 
the purſuit their Enemies were received with them thorough the open Gate ; Thus the City. 
was taken and ſacked, and the free people that furvived the ſlaughter were expoſed to. ſale ; 
The greateſt part of the Town being burnt and ruined, the Camp moved to Phalarna, and 
the day after came to Gyrtoze z but hearing that T, Jfnucins Rufys and Hyppias the Theſſaliar 
Precors had fortified that place, he paſſed by without making any attempt, however he 
ſurprized Elatia and Gonnus, being ſmitten with terrour at his unexpected approach ; which 
two Towns are lituate in the Strezghts which lead to Tempe, Gonnus eſpecially, and: there- 
fore he left it fortified with a very ſtrong Gariſon .both of Horſe and Foot, and a triple 
Ditch and Rampier ; He determined to go himſelf to Sycurium, there to expedt the Enemy, 
and commanded his Army to Forage all the Country of the Enemy that lay under him ; For 
Sycuriym is ſeated at the Foot of the Mountain Offa, having on the South-ſide lying under it 
the Theſſalian Plains, and behind Macedonia and Magneſia; To theſe commodities may be 
added the extraordinary healthfulneſs of the clime, and the multitude of Fountains conti- 
nually running round about it. | | | E535 
The Roman Conſul by this time marching with his Army towards Theſſaly, at firſt began L'. . 
his expedition with ſome celerity thorough Epirus, but when he had paſſed over into Atha- 
mania, with great difiiculty and ſlow marches thorough a rough and almoſt unpaſſable 
Country, he arrived at Gomphi: If the King at that time and place, with his Forces in 
| order, had met him at the head of a young diſciplin'd Army, compos'd of tired men and 
Horſes, the Romans themſelves cannot deny, but that they muſt have received a very. great 
overthrow ; but when'they arriv'd at Gomphy, without any oppoſition, beſides their joy for 
overcoming thoſe difficulties, they began alſo to deſpiſe their Enemies for their ignorance of 
their own advantages. The Conſul having duly ſacrificed and diſtributed Corn to the Soul- 
diers, remained there ſome few dayes for the refreſhing of his men and Horfes ; When he 
heard that the e Yacedonians overran all Theſſaly, and deſtroyed the Countries of their Al-. 
lies, being now lufficiently recruited, he led his Army to Lariſſa; afterwards when he was 
about three miles diſtant from Tr:polis (which they call Scea) he incamped by the River Pe- 
neaus, About this time Emmeres came by Sea to Chalcis, with his Brothers Arralus and A4the- 
243 ; leaving his Brother Phileterns at Pergamus Protector of his Kingdom ; departing. 
hence with his Brother Attalzs, and four thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, he came to 
the Conſul ; leaving at Chalcss two thouſand Foot under the Command of his Brother 
Athenezus : Thither alſo came other Auxiliaries to the Romans from all the parts of Greece, 
many of which particulars (being ſo inconſiderable) are loſt in oblivion, The Appolloniars 
ſent three hundred Horſe and a hundred Foot; From the e/£:9/ians came one Company only 
the greateſt number of Horſe the whole Nation conld raiſe : nor did all the Theſſalonians 
which were ſeparated and quartered aſunder in the Romar. Camp exceed three hundred 
Horſe ;, and the eAcheans ſent a thouſand of their youth armed for the molt part like the 
Creteſtans. | i, £ 
Abeur this time alſo .came C. Lycretivs the Pretor, who went before with the Ships to LVT. 
Cephalenia; after he had appointed his to fail above alea with his Fleet to Chalcss, trim- 
ſelf went aboard a Trireme Galliot, paſſing the Gulf of {or:inth to pre-poſleſs the affairs in 
Bz2tia; his Voyage was the {lower becauſe of the infirmity of his Body z 24. Lucretins com- 
ing to Chalcis, and hearing that the City of Hal:artxs was beſieged by P. Lentults , ſent a 
Meſſenger to command him in the name of the Pcztor to depart thence; The Lieutenant 
having entered on that affair with the Beotiar youth, who had taken part with the Romans 
lefc the Walls 3 The raiſing of this Siege made room for another 5 For 4. Lucrereus with 
a Naval Army of ten thouſand Souldiers, with two thouſand of the: Kings which were un- 
der Atheneus, immediately befieged Haliartns, and being juſt ready to make an attack, the 
Prztor frem Creuſa joined with them; And about the ſame time Ships from the Allies ar- , 
rived at Chalcis,; Two Punicean Quinquereme Galliots, two Trireme Galliots from Heracles 
in Pontus, four from Chalcedon, as many from Samos, and five four-oar*'d Gallies from Rhodes ; 
the Pretor becauſe there was no where any Sea-War, remitted all theſe again to the Allies ; 
© « Harcius alſo, after he had taken Halops and affaulted Larifſs which is called Cremafte, 
came by Sea to C halcis, This was the State of affairs in Beotza, when Perſeus (as was ſaid. 
before) lay iacamped at Sycurium ;. having drawn together all the Forage of that Country 
round about, ſent Souldiers to deſtroy the Territory of the Phereans; ſuppoling that the 
Romans, being drawn-far from their Camp to the relief of their Confederates might be ſur- 
prized ; But when he found them nothing moved by tumult, he gave the Booty (except. 
the men) which was large in Cattle of all forts to be merrily devoured among; his 
Souldiers, | | SOT Fs. 
Afterwards, about the ſame time, the King and Conſul both conſulted where they ſhould LVIF. 
begin the War. The King's Courage was much increaſed by the devaſtation of the Phera- 
ans permitted by the Enemy ; and therefore reſolved (nor to give any ſpace of further. 
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prolonging) to march immediateiy towards their Camp. The Remars allo were of opini- 

on, that delay would have rendered them infamous among their Confederates, reſents, jc 

as a thing extreamly diſhonourable, that the Phzreans were not ſuccoured; as they Were 
conſulting what they were to do ( Eumenes and Attalus being both in Council) a Scout in 
haſt reporied, that the Enemy were at hand with a mighty Army ; The Council being riſen, 

a ſign was immediately given toarm ; in the mean time an hundred Horle was ordered to 

march forth, drawn out of the Royal Auxiliaries, with an «qual number of Foot Darts. 

Perſeus about the fourth hour of the day, being about a thoutand paces from the Romar 

Camp, bid the Enſigns of the Foot to halt, himſelf advancing with the gens d arms, and 

light. armed Souldiers, with King Cory: and the Captains of the other Auxiliaries marched 

before ; when they came about fifty paces from tie Camp, the Enemies Horſemen were in 
view: They were two Cornets molt part Gals commanced by Cſſignatus ; beſides about 
an hundred and fifty light-armed Myſrans and Cretenſsans ;, here the King halted, the Ene- 
mies number being uncertain ; Then he ſeat out of the Regiment two Companics of Thracians, 
and two of Macedonians, with two Cohorts of Cretenſians, and as many L1hracians, The 

Skirmiſh (ſceing both ſides were equal, nor any recruits ſent from either ſide) was 

finiſhed with uncertain Victory ; about thirty of Exmenes Souldiers were ſlain, among whom 

fell Caſſigenatus Captain of the Gauls; for that time Perſeus retired with his Forces back to 

Sycurium : The next day about the fame hour, and to the ſame place, the King advanced 

his Army, Certain Carriages with Water following after; for all the way for a dozen miles 

was without Water and very dulty, and if they had been forc'd to fight when they were 
ficſt in view, and almoſt choak'd with thirſt, they had encounter*d with gical. diſadvantage : 

But ſeeing the Romans ly (till, drawing their Centinels within the Curtain, the King alſo re- 

turned to his Camp : This they did for ſome days,noping ftiil the Romax Horſe would charge 

their Reer in the Retreat; that being once begun, and the Romazs inticed far from their 

Camp, they (who were belt able in Horſe and Jight-armed Souldiers) could every where 

face abour. . : 

LViil, The King perceiving that this deſign did not ſucceed, moved his Camp nearer the Enemy, 
and fortified it for five miles: Then by break of day in the uſual place he drew up his Ba: 
tallion of Foot, and led all the light-armed Horſe near the Enemies Camp ; the ſight of 
greater duſt and numbers, and nearer than uſuaily, occaſion'd a great conſternation in the 
Reman Camp ; at firſt the Scout was hardly credited, for during the former dayes the Enc- 
my never appeared before the fourth hour, then *rwas but Sun-riſing ; afterwards (by tte 
clamour and running from the Gates, all doubt being removed) there aroſe a mighty tv- 
mule; The Tribunes and chief Officers, with the Centurions, ran to the Piztors Tent, the 
Souldiers every one to his own. Perſeus had marſhall'd his men about five kundred paces 
from the Rampierz near an Hill, which they call Galkcinxs, King Corys commanded the 
left Wing, with all thoſe of his Nation : and the light-armour was placed between the ſeve- 
ral ranks of Horſe. In the right Wing were the Macedonten Horſe; among whoſe Trocps 
the Cretans were mixt. This Regiment one J4ilo a Berean led, but Meno of Antigenia Com- 
manded the Horſe, and the chict part of it. The Kings Hoite ltood next the Wings, and 
a mixt fort of people, which were choice Auxiliaries of ſeveral Nations. Thoſe that com- 
manded theſe men were Patrocle: of Antigonia, and Didas, Prefect of Peonia, The King 
was in the middle of them all; about whom ſtood the Agema (as they call it) [z. e a Ba- 
talion of Horſe] and the ſacred Wings of Horſe. Before himlelf he placed the Slingers 
and Darters; both of which made up the number of four hundred ; being commanded by 
Ton of Theſſalonica, and Timanor of the Dolepian, Thus ſtood the Kings men, The Con- 
ſul alſo, baving marſhalPd his Foot within the Rampier, fent out all his Hoiſe, who were 
ſet in Array beſore the Rampier. The right Wing was commanded by {* Licinius (raſſus 
the Conſuls Brother, with all the Jralian Horſe, the light Horſemen being mixt among 
them : and the left Wing by e. YValerins Levinus, who likewiſe had the Horſe of the Gre- 
cian Allies, and the light-armour of the ſame Nation. But Q, Minnis led the main body 
wich the extraordinary choice Horſe. Before the Enſigns of theſe there were two hundred 

* Gallick Horſe ranged of Eumenes's Auxiliaries, who were Cyrtzans, in number three hun- 
dred. There were alſo four hundred Theſſalian Horſe plantcd at a little diſtance above the 
leſt Wing; whilſt King Eumeres and Atrralus ſtood with all their Forces behind, between 
the Reer of the Army and the Rampiter. 

LIK, The two Armies being ranged much after this manner, ard confiſting of almoſt an 

equal number of Horſe and light armour, fell to it, the Battle being begun by the Slingers 

and Darters, who were the forlorn hope. Firſt of all the Thracians, like ſavage Beaſts, 
that have been long ſhut up in a Den, ran in, with a mighty ſhout, upon the right Wing 
conſiſting of the /ralian Horſe, to put that Nation, which by their experience in War, as 
wel as their natural diſpoſition, were not to be daunted [if poſſible} into diſorder. The 

Foot with their Swords ſtruck at the [Enemies] Spears; cutting ſometimes the Horſes 

Legs, and another while running them into the Bellies. Perſe:;s charging up upon the main 

body, made the Greciars give ground at the firſt effort: upon whom ſince the Enemy preſt 

harder behind. the Theſa.:a, Horſe, wao flood at a ſmall diſtance from the left Wing, and was 
in 
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in the place of the reſerves, at firſt, being yet diſengaged, were only Spectators of the 
fight, though ſoon after, when their party began to decline, they were of greateſt uſe. 

*.--ziving ground by degrees with their entire ranks, after they join'd Eumenes's Aux- 
Iliartes, not only gave their Allies who were diſſipated and fled, a ſafe reception among 
their Ranks ; bur alſo, ſeeing the Enemy came not very thick upon them, were ſo bold as 
to advance forward,and meet many of thoſe that fled. Nor durit the Kings [z.e. Eumenes's] 
men, who were now themſelves ſcatter'd here and there by purſuing [the Enemy], join 
Battle with an orderly body of men that march'd in ſo regular a manner. Now when tie 
King, who had won the day in the Horſe Engagement, if he bad puſh'd on but a little 
farther, might have made an end of the War, the Phalanx [a Body of Foot peculiar to 
the Macedonians] came very opportunely up, as he was encouraging his men, led in all baſt 
by Hippias and Leonatus, on their own accord (when they heard that the Horſe had fought 
ſo ſucceſsfully) leſt they ſhould be behind hand in that darivg attempt. The King 
thereupon wavering in his mind between hope and fear .of undertaking ſo great an Enter- 
Prize, £vander of (reer, whom he had uſed as an inſtrument at Delphz in his deſign upon 
King Eumenes, when he ſaw that body of Foot, coming under their Enſigns, ran to the 
King, and earneſtly adviſed him, that he ſhould not be ſo proud of his ſucceſs, as raſhly to venture 
all upon one unneceſſary hazard, If he lay ſtill that day, content with what he had ſo proſperouſly 
done, be would either have terms of an honourable Peace, or a great many Allies in the War, if hz 
choſe rather to fight, The Kings mind was moſt inclined to take this adviſe : wherefore, ha- 
ving commended Evander, he order'd the Enſigns to be carry'd back, and the body of Foot 
to retreat into the Camp, together with the Horſe. 

There fell that day, on the Roman ſide, two hundred Horſe, and full two thouſand Foot ; 
there being about two anndred Horſe taken, And of the Kings men there were twenty 
Horſe, and forty Foot ſlain; When the Conquerers return'd into their Camp, they were 
all of chem very jocund, but the unuſual joy of the Thracians was molt ſignal: for they 
went back ſinging and carrying the heads of the Enemies upon their Spears points. Among 
the Romans there was not only a ſadneſs for their dcfear, but a fear alſo, leſt the Enemy 
ſhould immediately fet upon their Camp. Emmenes therefore perſwaded [the Conſul? t- 
carry his men over the River Peneus z that he might hve the River for his ſecurity, till the 
diſhearten'd Souldiers had rallied up their ſpirits. The Conſul thought it a great crime for 
him to ſhew any tokens of fear : but yet, being convinced by reaſon, he, in the dead time 
of the night, put over his Forces, and Encamped upon the farther Bank [of the River. 
The King coming forth the next day to provoke the Enemy to an Engagement, when he 
ſaw that they had pitch'd their Camp in a ſafe place, beyond the River , confeſſed mated, 
that be was to blame, he had not follow'd his blow the dy before : but ſaid, it was ſomewhat 4 
greater fault in bim, that he had lain ſtill all that night, For, though he had ant ſtirred any one 
man beſides, had be but ſent the light armour in upon them, the Forces of the Enemy, who were 
ſuch a conſternation, might have been, great part of them, cut off as they paſs*d over the River, 
The Romans indeed had now no preſent fear upon them 3 but though their Camp was fe- 
cure, yet they were particularly concern'd (among other things} for the loſs of their ho- 
nour. And in Council before the Conſul cvery one of them laid the blame chiefly upon 
the e/Etolians; [ſaying] that from them aroſe the firſt ground of their fught and fear ; they fol- 
lowing the apprehenſions of the Ftolians, and the other Greek Nations, For five «/Etolian Prin- 
ces were ſaid to be the firſt, that were ſeen to turn their backs. | 

The Theſſalians being publickly commended, and their Officers alſo rewarded for their 
Courage, the ſpoils of the ſlain Enemies were brought to the King : out of which he gave 
ſome preſents of ſigaal Arms, to others Horſes, and to ſome Captives. There were above 
a thouſand and fifty ſhields ; with Coats of Mail and Breaſt-Plates more than a thouſand, 
beſides a greater number of Helmets, Swords and Weapons to throw at a diſtance, of all 
ſorts. Now though theſe things were in themſelves very great, yet moſt of them were mul- 
tiplied and augmented by the Kings Speech, which he made publickly before his Army : 
Cwhich was this.] Tow ſee already (ſaid he) what is like to be the iſſue of the War, in that 
you have routed the better part of the Enemy, viz. the Roman Horſe, in which they were uſea 
ro boaſt themſelves invincible, For their Horſemen are the flower of their youth, and the ſeminary 
of the Senate. Thence the Conſuls take choice men into the number of the Senate, and out of then 
male Generals, But the ſpoils of theſe men we have juſt now divided among you, Nor have yore 
gaw'd a leſſer Viftory over the Legions of Foot, who, making their eſcape, in the night time, | fild 
the River like a Company of frighted wretches that are Shipwrack.d, and ſwim here ard there in the 
Sea, But it will be eaſier for us, who follow a conquer'd Army, to get over Peneus, than it was 
for them, who were in ſuch a fright, and when we are over we will preſently attack their Camp, 
which we this day ſhould have taken, had they not fled. Or if they'll fight us fairly 172 the Field, 
you may expett the ſame event of a Foot Battle, as the Horſe m ther Engagement met with, There- 
upon not only they who had conquer'd were glad to hear him (having the ſpoils of their 
fin Enemies upon their ſhoulders and before their faces, and receiving encouragement 
toward a future attempt from what had already fallen out) but the Foot alſo, being in- 


famed with others glory (eſpecially thoſe who were in the Macedonian Phalanx) _ 
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they allo might have an opportunity to ſerve the King, and gain the like honour from the 
Enemy. The Aſſembly being difmiſs'd, the next day he went and Encamped at Afopſins; 
which is a little Hill between Tempe and Lariſſa. 

The Romans \ticr*d not from the Bank of Peneus, but only removed their Camp into a 
more ſecure place. Thither came Aiſagenes, a Numidian, with a thouſand Horſe, and an 
£qual number of Foot, beſides twenty two Elephants. At that time as the King fate in 
Council concerning the grand affair, after his pride, upon the ſcore of his good Fortune, 
was now abated, ſome of his Friends were ſo bold as to adviſe him, thar he would make uſe 
of bis happy ſucceſs toward the gaining of conditions for an honourable Peace, rather than being 
puff*d up with a vain hope, caſt himſelf upon an irrevocable hazard. That he would ſet bounds to his 
proſperity, and not geve too much credu to the ſerenity of his preſent fortune : for that was the pare 
of a prudent man, and one that was deſervedly happy. That he would ſend ſuch men to the Conſul, 
as might renew the League upon the ſame terms on which his Father Philip had accepted of a Peace 
when T. Quintius was Conquerer. For the War could not be ended with greater glory , than 
with ſuch a memorable fight ; nor could he have any ſurer hopes of a perpetnal Peace than now, 
when the Romans were ſo defeated, and would of conſequence, be more eaſily induced to enter to 
an cAlliance. But if the Romans ſhould ever at that time, through their native A wbbornneſs, 
refuſe what was juſt ;, both the Gods and men would be witneſſes of Perſ-us*s moderation, and f 
their obſtinate pride. The Kings mind was never much ayerle to ſuch Counſel, wherefore 
by the aſſent of the major part that opinion was approved. Thereupon Embaſſadours were 
ſent to the Conſul, and had their audience in a full Council, In which they deſired a Peace, 
and promiſed that Perſeus ſhould give the Romans as mich Tribute, as his Father Philip had pro- 
miſed : as alſo, that Perſeus would remove from thoſe Cities, Territories and p'aces, from whence 
Philip had removed. This ſaid the Embaſſadours: who being deſired to withdraw, upon the 
debare in Council, the Roman conſtancy at laſt prevailed. For fuch was the cuſtcm in thoſe 
dayes, to put on the face of proſperity even in acverſity, and to reſtrain their minds in happy cir- 
cumſtances. Wherefore they thought fit to make this Anſwer ; That they would grant them 
a Peace, upon condition, that the King would leave the whole matter freely to the Senate, to dc- 
termine concerning him and all Macedonia, as they pleaſed, Which when the Embaſladours 
had related to the King, he and thoſe about him, being ignorant of the cuſtom [of thoſe 
times] looked upon the Romar obſtinacy as a miracle: and many of them adviſed, xor to 
make any farther mention of Peace ;, for they would in a ſhort time ſue for what they now diſdained. 
But Perſexs feared this very pride, (uppoling it to proceed from a confidence they had in their 
own ſtrength; and therefore increaſing the ſumm of money, to ſee if at leaſt he could pur- 
chace peace with gold, he never ceaſed to tempt the Conſuls mind. But ſeeing that he 
would not alter any thing of his firſt reſolution, Perſeus, deſpairing of Peace, return'd to 
Sycurium, from whence he came, with a deſign again co try the fortune of War, 

The fame of his Horſe Engagement being ſpread a!l over Greece, difcover'd the peoples 
inclinatioa. For not only they that were of the e/acedomians lide, but many alſo that were 
highly obliged to the Romans, and ſome too, that had felt their force and pride, were glad 
when they heard ft; in the ſame manner, as, in mock Fights, ye commonly uſe to favour 
the worſe and weaker ſide. At the ſame time Lucrerius the Prator had attack'd Haliartus in 
Beotia with all his force 3 and though the beſieged had no foreign aids, except ſome young 
men of Corone (who had come into their Was in the firſt Skege) yet they made reſiſtance 
with their Courage more than their ſtrength. For they not only made frequent ſallies out 
upon the works ; but alſo, when the battering Ram was apply'd to their Walls, forced it 
down to the ground with a weight of Lead: and, if they that guided the blow by any 
means avoided them, in the place of that part of their Wall which was demoliſh'd they 
preſently built a new one, with ſtones gather'd of the very ruins. But ſeeing the attack 
by works was too ſlow, the Prztor order'd ſcaling Ladders to be diſtributed among the ſe- 
veral Companies, reſolvigg to beſet the Walls quite round : for he thought that bis num- 
ber was ſufficient for that purpoſe, becauſe on that ſide where the City is Encompaſs'd by 
a Fenn, it neither was to any purpoſe, or poſlible to attack it. He himſelf therefore, on 
that ſide, where two Turrets, and all the Wall between thera were thrown down, planted 
two thouſand choice men ; to the end, that ar the ſame time, when he endeavour'd to get 
over the ruines, and the Towns came all flocking together againſt him, the Walls, being 
deſtitute of any body to defend them might be taken in ſome place or other. The Tow ni- 
men were very active to repel his force: for ſtanding in the breach of the Wall, upon dry 
Faggots of twigs, which they had laid there, with burning Torches in their hands, they 
often threaten'd to ſet them on fire, that ſo, heing intercepted from the Enemy by the 
flames, they might have time to build a new Wall for their defence ; but their deſire by 
chance was ſpoiled, For there poured down on a ſudden ſuch an impetuous ſhower, that it 
not only hinder'd them from lighting the Wood, but alſo put it out, when lighted.By which 
means the Romans gain'd a paſſage through the divided ſmoaking twigs; and, (ſeeing all 
the Townſmen were imploy'd in the defence of one place only) took the Walls too with 
their Ladders in many places at once. In the firſt tumult upon the taking of the City, the 
v1d men and young Boyes, all that came in the way, were kill'd ; but the Souldiers fled 
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inco the Caſtle : though the next day, having no hope left, they ſurrender'd themſelves, 
and were all ſold publickly for Slaves, being about fifteen hundred in number.. The Or- 
naments of the City, as Statues, Paintings, -and all -other pretious Booty , was: carried 
dowa to the Ships, and the City razed from the very foundations. From thence he led the 
Army to Thebes; which being retaken without any oppoſition, he gave the City to the ba- 
niſh'd party, and thoſe that were of the Romar ſide : but ſold the whole Families of the ad- 
verſe Faftion, who were fayourers of the King and Macedonians, for Slaves. Having done 
theſe things in Breorsa he return'd to his Fleet at Sea.. - | 


Whilſt theſe things paſt in Beotia, Perſens lay Encainped for ſome. dayes at Sycirinin. LXIT. 


Where having heard, that the Romans by ſtealth reaped and carried away the Corn out of 
the Country round about them ; and that, by cutting off che Ears every one before bis Tent, 
that they might have the Corn the freer and purer to grind, had made great heaps of ſtraw 
all oyer the Camp; thought that a good opportunity. for. him to ſet fire on them; and there- 
fore, ordering Flambeaus, Torches, and bundles of Hemp dawbed all over with pitch to 
be made ready, he march'd forth in the night time, that he might ſurprize them as ſoon as 
it was break of day. But all to no purpoſe, for as ſoon as the ficſt Guards were diſturb'd, 
they by their tumylt and terrour, raiſed all the the reſt; and immediately the Alarm was 
given, the Souldiers being at the ſame time ſet in Battalia within the Bullwark, at the Gates, 
and intent upon the defence of their Camp, Perſeus therefore commanded his Army ſtrait 
to face about, bidding the Carriages go firſt, and after them the Foot, whilſt he with the 
Horſe ſtaid to bring up the Reer ; ſuppoſing (what did really happen) that the Enemy 
would purſue him ; to ſeize upon the Reer behind; There was a ſhort Skirmiſh beeween 
the light-armour chiefly and the light Horſemen, that uſed to run before. the Army : but 
the Horſe and Foot return'd without any trouble into their Camp; and having reaped down 
all che Corn thereabout, the Romans removed their Camp te the Crannonian Territories, 
which was a place as yet untouch'd, Where whilſt they lay ſecure, not only by reaſon-of 
the great diſtance between them and the Enemy, but becauſe the rode, being without Wa- 
ter, was difficult to paſs, between Sycurium and Crannona, all on a ſudden, by break of 
day, the Kings Horſe appearing, with the light-armour upon the Hills juſt above them; 
cauſed a' great diſorder. They came from Sycurium the day before at noon : and had left 
the Body of Foot, a little before it was light, in the adjacent Plain, They ſtood for ſome 
time upon the Hills, thinking that the Romans migltit be drawn forth to an Horſe Fight : 
who not ſtirring, the King ſent a Trooper to bid the Foot march back to Sycurium, whither 


he himſelf ſoon after follow'd them. The Roman Horſe following them at a ſmall diſtance, 


to ſee it they conld have an opportunity at any place to ſet upon them when they were 
ſcatter'd and diſpers'd, when they ſaw. them march off in a cloſe body, obferving' their 
Enſigns and their Ranks, themſelves alſo return'd into their Camp. 1 TINT 

Thereupoa the King being offended with the length of the Journey, removed his Camp 
to Mopſius, and the Romans, having reaped down all the Corn at Crarnona, went over into 
the Territory of Phalanna, Where, when the King underſtood by a Fugitive, that the Ro- 
mans ſtragled all about the Country, without any guard at all, he went with a thouſand Horſe, 
and two thouſand Thracians and Cretans, who marching with all the ſpeed they poſſibly 
could, ſurpriſed the Romans. By which means their Waggons (with. the Beaſts yoked into 
them) and thoſe moſt of them loaded, were taken, to the number of almoſt a thouſand, 
beſides about fix hundred men. He committed the care of keeping and bringing the baoty 
into the Camp to three hundred Cretans : whilſt he himſelf, having recalled the Horſe 


from their extravagant flaughter of the Foe] and the remaining part of the Foot, drew 


off to the next Guards [of the Romans ;] ſuppoſing it would be no difficulty to defeat them, 
L. Pompeius the Tribune military commanded [that Poſt] who led away the Souldiers, 
being amazed at the ſudden arrival of the Enemy, to an adjacent Hill, with a reſolution 
to defend himſelf by the ſecure ſituation of the place, fince he was too weak for them both 
in number and ſtrength, Where when he put his men into a round figure, that by joining 
of their ſhields together they might defend themſelves from the ſtroke of Arrows and Darts z 


Perſeus, having encompaſſed the Hill with his Souldiers, order'd ſome of them to attempt. 


the aſcent of it on all ſides, and to join Battle hand to hand, whilſt others threw Weapons 
at a diſtance, The Romans were environ'd with doubtful terrour : for they could not 
fight in cloſe order, for thoſe that endeavour'd to aſcend the Hill : beſides that, having bro- 


ken their ranks by the allies that they made , they lay open to Darts and Arrows, But. 


they were wounded moſt by the Ceſtroſphendone (5, e. Slings that Slung Darts} which was 
a new ſort of inſtrument, invented in the time of that War,. It had a Dart of two Spans 
length fix'd to an handle of half a Cubit long, about whick there were ſet three Feathers to- 
Poize it, as there are upon) Arrows. The middle of the Sling had two Cords of unequal. 
length, ſo that when the Slinger whicPd about the Weapon in: the larger cavity of the 
Sling, it flew out like a' Bullet. Now ſeeing that by this and all other ſorts of Weapons, 
part of the Souldiers were wounded, fo that they could not now (being tired) well bear. 
their A: ms, the King Ppreſt them'to' a Surrender, gave them his word | for their ſecurityJ 


and ſometimts promiſed them rewards': though rione of their minds for all that were incli-. 
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ned to a ſurrender, till at laſt, by meer chance, when they were reſoly'd to die, they had 
ſome hopes given them. For when ſome of the Foragers, who fled back into the Camp, 
had told the Conſul, char the guard was beſet, he, moved by the danger that ſo many Citi. 
Zens were in (for there were nigh eight hundred of them, and all Romans) with the Horſe 
and Light-armour (to which there was an addition made of new Avxiliaries, v4z. the 
Numidian Foot and Horſe, beſides Elephants) went out of the Camp, and commanded the 
Tribunes military to follow the Enſigns of the Legions : whillt he bimſelft went before to the 
Hill, to ſtcengrhen the light,arm'd Auxiliaries z and along with the Conſul went Emumenes, 
Attalus and e Hiſagenes, the petit King of the Namidsans. 

When the beſieged ſaw the foremoſt Eniigns of their party, the Romar ſpirits were re- 
cover'd from their extream deſpair : and Perſeus, whoſe chief deſign was, to be content 
with what ſucceſs he had happen'd to have, and, having taken and kil'd ſome Forapers, 
not to loſe time in beſieging a ſmall Gariſon ;, and his next, when he had however made 
ſome attempt upon it, ſince he knew he had not ſtrength enough about him, co macch off, 
whilſt he with ſafety might 3 not only ſtaid himſelf (being proud of his ſuccels) till the 
Enemy came, but ſent with all ſpeed, to fetch the Phalanx. Which being brought not 
only too late todo the buſineſs, but in an hurry too, were likely to come all in diforuer (by 


reaſon of their haſt) againſt a regular and prepar'd body of men, But the Conſul, who 


came before, join'd Battle forthwith. In which the e 7ſacedonians at firlt oppoſed him ; 
though in a little while, being no way equal they endeavour'd to march off, having loſt 
three hundred Foot, twenty four of their beſt Horſemen ovt of that Wing which they call 
the Sacred [Wing]; among whom Antimachus alſo the Captain of that Wing fell: But 
their flight was full as tumultuous as the Batcle it ſelf. The Phalanx being ſent for by a 
timorous Meſſenger, and led in haſt, met firſt, in narrow paſſages with the body of Cap. 
tives, and the Waggons that were laden with Corn: who being ſlain, there was a great 
diſtraQtion on both ſides, ſince no body ſtaid till the Army.was ranged ; but the Souldiers 
threw the Carriages down the Precipice (for otherwiſe they could not have made way ) and 
the Beaſts when they were prick'd or goaded, flounced in the crowd. Nor had they well 
clear*d themſelves from the 11-diſciplin'd Body of Captives,when they met the Kings Army, 
and the diſcouraged Horſemen, Whereupon the very ſhout of them, who bad them turn 
back again, put them into a conſternation much like that which happens in a general ruine ; 
ſo that if the Enemy had dar'd to follow them any farther into the ſtreights, they might 
have received a great overthrow. The Conſul having drawn his Gariſon off the Hill, and 
being content with moderate ſucceſs, led his Forces back into his Camp. There are, who 
ſay, there was a great Battle fought that day, and eight thoaſand of the Enemy ſlain (a- 
mong whom there were Sopater and Antipater, the Kings Generals) and -that there were 
taken alive two thouſand eight hundred, with twenty ſeven military Enſigns, But that it 
was nota bloodleſs Vitory [[to the Romans ;] of whom there fell above four thouſand three 
I out of the Conſuls Army ; beſides that there were loſt five Enſigns out of the lefs 
ing. | 

| This day, as it recruited the Romans hearts, ſo it damp'd Perſens : infomuch that having 
ſtaid but a few dayes at e Hopſins (more to bury his dead men than any thing elſe) and 
left a good ſtrong Gariſon at Gonnum, he retreated with his Forces into Macedonia, He 
left one Timorhens, a Captain of his, with a ſmall party at Phila, having order'd him to 
tempt the Afagneſians and the adjacent Nations. When he came to Pella, having ſent his 
Army away into their Winter-Qyarters, he himſelf went with Corys to Theſſalonica, Where 
there was news brought, har Aclesbis, pete King of the Thracians, and Corragns, Eu- 
menes's Prefelt, had made an incurſion into Cotys's Domintons : and had taken that part of the 
Country, which they call Marene.. Wherefore ſuppoſing it to be the beſt way to ſend Corys to 
defend his own Dominions, he preſented bim with great gifts at his departure: wiz. two 
hundred Talents, and ſix months pay for his Horſemen, though at firſt he had reſolv'd to 
give them an years. The Conſul when he heard that Perſens was gone, removed his Camp 
to Gonnum, to try, if he could gain the Town : which being ſituate in the very ſtreights be- 
fore Tempe, is a ſecure bar to Macedonia, and an opportune inlet for the Macedonians into 
Theſſaly. Since therefore it was a place impregnable both for its ſituation, and the guard that 
was in it, he deſiſted from his attempt : and turning his courſe into Perrebia, he took and 
rifled e allea upon the firſt effort; and, having taken Tripolis, with the reſt of Perrebia, 
return'd to Larifa. From thence, having ſent Emumenes and Attalus back home, he diſtri- 
buted ſagenes and the Namidians into Winter-Quarters in the adjacent Cities of Theſſaly, 
and divided part of the Army in ſuch a manner through all Theſſaly, that they not only bad, 
all of them, convenient Quarters, but were alſo a guard to the ſeveral Cities. He ſent 
D. Mucius the Lieutenant, with two thouſand men to keep Ambracza ; and diſmiſs'd all the 
Allies of Greece, except the eAcheans, Then going with part of his Army into Achara 
Pthnoris, he razed Pteleum (whence the Townſmen were all fled) from the very foundations ; 
and took poſſeſſion of Amtron by the voluntary ſurrender of the Inhabitants. Thence he 
removed his Army to Lariſa; where the City was deſerted, and all the people fled into the 


Caſtle, which'he began to attack. The e Hacedomians firſt of all, who were a Gariſon of the 
| Kings, 
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Kings, were gone out for fear; by whom fince the Townimen faw themſelves forſaken, 


they came immediately and ſurrender'd themſelves. Aſter that, he was at a ſtand, whe- 
ther he ſhould firſt attack Demerrias, or get what he could before that in Beoria. For the 
Thebans, who were moleſted by the Coroneans, deſired him to come into Beotia : ſo, at: 
their requeſt, becauſe it was a Country more convenient for Winter-Quarters, than e.2as- 
zeſia, he March'd into Beotia. S 
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2. Some of the Pretors, for that they had behaved themſelves very covetouſly and cruelly in the management of their Pro- 
vinces were condemn'd, P. Licinius Craſſus, the Pra-Conſul, took a great many Cities in Greece, and plunder'd them 
very cruelly. For which the Captives, who, under him, were ſold for Slaves, were afterward reſtored. There were 
alſo many tyrannical ations done by the Captains of the Roman Fleet, againſt their Allies. 18, &c. The ſucceſsfusl 
aftions of King Perſeus zx Thrace :; aſter be had conquer'd the Dardans and Illyricum, the King whereof was na- 
med Gentius. The 7nſurreftion, that was made in Spain under Olonicus ; was appeas'd by his being ſlain. M, 
Aqilius Lepidus was choſen Preſident of the Senate by the Cenſors. 


Theſſaly, a Lieutenant ſent by the Conſul into 1{lyricam, forced two rich Towns by 
force of Arms to ſubmit ; but gave them all their goods, that by their good opi- 
nion of his Clemency, he might have drawn in the Inhabitants of Carnns, a ſtrong City. 
But when he ſaw he could not either bring them to a ſurrender, nor take them by a Siege, 
leſt his Souldiers ſhould be tired to no purpole with two attacks together, he rifled a City, 
which he before had left untouch'd. The other Conſul, C. Caſſius, did nothing memor- 
_ able 1a Gaal, which happen'd to be his Province; beſides, that he in vain atrempted to 
lead his Legions through //lyricam into e acedoma. For The Senate knew, the Conſul was 
gone that way, from the Agquileian Emballadours; who complaining, That their Colony was 
new and weak_; nor as yet well ſecured againſt thoſe hoſtile Nations of the |ſtrians and 1liyrians, 
amidſt whom they lived ;, and therefore deliring, that the Senate would take ſome care to ſecure 
that Colony ;, were ask'd, whether they were willing to have that affair committed to C. Caſſius 
the Conſul ? To which they anſwer'd, That Caſſius having appointed his Army to meet at Aquj- 
leia, was gone through Illyricum io Macedonia, That news at firſt ſeemed incredible ; and 
eyery one thaught that he might have made War upon the Carmans perchance or the I/tri- 
ans Whereupon the Aquileians reply'd, That they neither knew, nor durſt affirm any thing 
farther, than that he had grven his men thirty dayes Corn, and that there were guides hired and ta- 
hen away, who knew the rodes out of Italy into Macedonia, At which the Senate was very 
angry, that the Conſul ſhould dare to leave his own Province and go into another, leading 
the Army a new and dangerous way among ſo many Foreign Nations, whereby he open'd a 
paſſage for ſuch a number of people into /raly. So they decreed ina full Aſſembly, ch2r C. 
Su!picius the Pretor ſhould nominare three Embaſſadours out of the Senate, who ſhould go that day 
from the City 5, and, with all the ſpeed they could, ſhould find out the Conſul Caſſius, whereever he 
was, and warn him, not to make War with any Nation \, before he had orders for «t from the Senate, 
Accordingly theſe Embaſſadours went, who were e. Cornelins Cethepn , MM. Fulvins, and 
P. Marcius Rex. Their fear for the Conſul and the Army deferr*d their care of fortitying 
Agquileia at that time. | 

Then ſeveral Embaſſadours from divers Nations in both the Spains were introduced into 
the Senate : who complain'd of the avarice and tyranny of the Roman Magiltrates, and 
upon their Knees delired of the Senate, that they would not ſuffer them to be more barbarouſly 
pillaved and tormented, now they were Allies, than when they were Enemies. Now therefore ſee- 
ing they complain'd of many other indignities, and that ic was evident, that money had 
been taken [from them] L, Canuleins, the Pretor, who was the Governour in Spain, was 
imploy'd; to aſſign five Delegates of the rank, of Senators, far every ſingle perſon, from whom the 
Spaniards demanded any money, and to give them leave to choſe, whom they pleaſed, for their Ad- 
vocates, fo the Embaſladours being cailed into the Houle, the order of Senate was read to 
them, and they were bid to name their Advocates, Upon which they named four, viz, 2. 
Porcius Cato, Þ. Cornelius Scipio, SON of Cneius, L, e/AEmilins Paulus, Son of Lucius, and C. 
Swuipicins Gallus, Firſt then the Delegates began with 24, Titznius, who had been Pretor in 
the hither Spain, when A, Amlus and I. Junins were Confuls:; who, baving been twice 
I CELTS put 
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put off to a farther hearing, was at laſt acquitted. Tien there aroſe a ditlention between 
the Lieutenants of two Provinces : the people of the hither Spain having taken 2. Cato and 
Scipio for their Adyocates, and thoſe of the farther L. Paulus and Sipicizts Gallus, By the 
hither people there was conven'd before the Delegates, Þ. Furms Philus, and by the farther 
24. Matienus : the former of whom had been Prztor three years before, when Sp. Poſtumius 
and Q. Mucius were Conſuls, and the latter two years before, when L. Poſtumins and 2. 
Popillizs were Conſuls, They were both accuſed of horrid crimes, but their Tryal was de- 
ferr'd till a longer day 3 whereon when they ſhould have come to plead a freſh, they were 
excuſed upon the ſcore of their voluntary baniſhing of themſelves : for Furits went 00 Pre- 
neſte, and Matienus to Tubur., There was a report, That they were forbid, by the Advocates, 
to accuſe any noble or potent mes : and Canuleins the Pretor encreaſed that ſuſpition, in thar, 
omitting that affair, he began to make a Levy. Whereupon he went of a ſudden into his 
Province, leſt any more men ſhould be brought into trouble by the Spaniards, Thus ha-. 
ving buried all paſt things in filepce, the Senate conſulted the ſafety of the Spaniards for the 
future, who prevailed ſo far as to procure an Ocder, That the Roman Magiitrates ſhould 
not have the rating of their Corn ;, nor force the Syaniards to ſell the twentieth part of it at what 
price they pleaſed; and that no Officers ſhould be placed in their T owns to raiſe money [ againſt their 
wills. 

Ml came alſo another Embaſſy from a new ſort of people out of Spain: who ſaying, 
that they were born of Roman Souldiers, and Spaniſh Women (with whom the Romans were 
not allow'd to marry) to the number of above four thouſand, deliced, rhat they might have 
a Town allotted them, wherein to live. Wherevupon the Senate decreed ; That they ſhould tell 
their names to L. Canuleins : and that thoſe of them, whom he had made free, ſhould be carried to 


Carteia, near the Ocean. And hhewiſe, that all thoſa of Carteia who had a mind to ſtay there, 


ſhould be looks upon as part of that Colony, and have land afſign'd them : that having veen a Latin 
Colony, called by the name of the Libertines [{olony,] Ar the fame time came our of Africa, 
Guluſſa, Son to eMaſſinifſa, as Embaſladours from his Father, rogether with the Carthagini 
ans. Guluſſa was firſt introduced into the Senate, and there declared, what his Father had 
ſent to the e Macedanian War ; belides which he promiſed, that, if they would command 
any thing elſe from him, he would do it for the ſake of the Romar: people : but adviſed the 
S-nate, to take care of the Carthaginians fraud. For they were about to ſer forth a great 
Fleet, in ſhew, for the Romans, and againſt the Macedonians : but when it was ready and 
fir for ſervice, it would be in their power to make whom they pleaſed their Friend 
or Enemy. X 5 F ws 4 is 
* * * ” » | 
When they came into the Cainp, they cauſed ſuch a conſternation, by ſhewing the heads, 
that, if the Army had been preſently brought thither, the Camp might have been taken. 
Then alſo was there a great flight ; and there were ſome, who thought it fit, that Embaſ- 
ſadours ſhould be ſent with a Petition to deſire Peace: and many Cities, when they heard that 
news, came and made their ſurrender. Who clearing themſelves, and laying the faulr 
upon the madneſs of two men, who freely offer'd themſelves to puniſhment, though the 
Prztor had pardon'd them : he went immediately to the other Cities, and, ſeeing all of 
them obey'd kis commands, march'd with his Army quietly through the Country, which 
was now appea+'d, though juſt before it had been all enflamed with a mighty tumult, This 
mildneſs of the Prztor, whereby he had ſubdu'd ſo Warlike a Nation without any blood- 
ſhed, was ſ& much the more grateful co the people and the Senate, by how much the Con- 
ſul Licinins and the Prztor Lucretiz:s had carry'd on the War in Greece with greater Cruelty 
and Avarice. For the Tribunes of the people continually inveigh'd againſt Lucretis, when 
he was abſent, in bheir publick Aſſemblies; though he were ſaid (by way of excuſe) to 
be abſent about the bnſineſs of the Common- wealth. But at that time, what was done even 
in the Neighbourhood, was ſo little inquired into, that he was then at his Country Houſe at 
Antium, and bringing the Water (with the money that the ſpoils of the War were ſold 
for) thkither, out of the River of Loracina: He is ſaid to have bargain*d for the doing of 
that work at the rate of a hundred and thirty thouſand pounds of braſs : beſides which he 
likewiſe adorn'd the Temple of <Aſcalapius with ſeveral paintings [[purchaſed7] out of the 
booty, The eAbderite Embaſſadours turn'd the Envy and Infamy off from Lacrerius upon 
his Succeſſor Hortenſms, weeping before the Senate-Houſe, and complaining, that their Town 
was tahen td rifled by Hortenſius. That the reaſon, why their City was ſo ſack'd , was, be- 
cauſe, when he required of them a hundred thouſand Deniers, and fifty thouſand Buſhels of Wheat, 
they deſired time, to ſend Embaſſadours concerning that affair, beth to the Conſul Holtilius, and to 
Rome. That they were ſcarce yet come to the Conſnl before they heard, that the Town was taken, 
the Nobility and Gentry in it boheaded with an Axe, and the reſt ſold for Slaves, This ſeemed 
to the Senate a great indignity; and therefore they decreed the ſame thing concerning 
the Abderites, as they had done concerning the Coroneans the year before: commanding ©. 
Menius the Prztor, to declare it publickly before the people. There were alſo two Embal- 
ſadours (C. Sempronins Bleſus, and Sext. Julius Ceſar ) {ent to reſtore the Abwerites to their 


liberty : being alfo charg'd to tell the Conful Hofilms, and Hortenſins the Pretor, that the 
Senate 
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Senate thouyht, the War made againſt the Abderites, was unjuſt, and were of opinion, that all thoſe, 


At the ſame time there were complaints brought to the Senate againſt C. Caſſius (who the 
year before bad been Conful, but was then a Tribune military wita A. Hoſtiluas jin eHMace- 
donia;, and Embaſſadours cAme from a King of the Gamls, called Cincibilis, His Brother 
made a Speech in the Senate, wherein he complain'd, that C, Caſſius had pillaged the Coun- 
eries belonging to the Alpine people, their Allies : and had taken many thouſand of the Inhabitants 
thence into ſlavery, About that time came the Embaſſadours of the Cirzians, Iſtrians and 
Fapides : [Complaining] that C. Caſſius was the firſt that ever required of them to find guides, 
ro ſhew him the way, when he led his Army into Macedonia: rhat be went quietly from thers, as 
though it had been to wage another War ; but came back, when he was half way, and in an hoſtile 
manner over-ran their (ountry : that he committed all kind of rapine in every place , and bgt 
their Towns; nor did they know to that day, for what reaſon the (onſul lookt upon them as Enemies. 
To which ſeveral Nations (and to the petit King of the Gauls too) the Senate made An- 
ſwer z that they neither knew that he would ao thoſe things, which they complain'd of, nor, if they 
were done, did they approve of them. But it was unjuſt to condemn a conſular perſon, before he 
had ſaid what he cauld for himſelf and in his abſence ;, eſpecially ſince he was abſent upon the publick 
account. When C. Caſſius return'd out of Macedonia, then, if they would accuſe him face to face, 
when they heard the caſe, the Senate would endeavour to ſee ſatisfattion mage. Nor did they think 
fir only to give this Anſwer to thoſe Nations, but to ſend Embaſſadours alſo; two to the 
petit Ring beyond the Alpes, and three about to thoſe ſeveral States, to let them ſee, what 
the S:nates intentions were. They likewiſe voted, that there ſhould be Preſents ſent tothe 
Embaſſadours of two thouſand pounds of braſs: but to the two Brothers, the petit Kings, 
theſe things in particular ; viz. two Chains made of five pounds of gold, and five ſilver Veſ- 
ſels of twenty pounds, with two Horſes, that had all their trappings on, Grooms to look 
after them, Harſe Arms, and Souldiers Cloaks : beſides Garments for their retinue, both 
Freemen and Slaves. Thoſe things were ſent them,and this granted them,upon their requeſt, 
viz,, that they might buy ten Horſes, and carry them out of /raly, The Embaſſadours ſent 


who were in ſlavery ſhould be inquir'd after, and reſtored to their liberty. 


with the Gauls beyond the Alpes were C. Le«lius and 1, e/Ennlius Lepidus ; but to the other - 


Nations, C. Sicinius, P. Cornelius Blaſio, and T. Memmins. | 
About that time there met at Rome Embaſſadours from many Cities of Greece and Aſia to- 
gether. Of which the eLtheniars being ficlt introduced, ſaid ; They had ſent P. Licinius the 
Conſul, and C, Lucretius the Prator all the Shipping and Souldiers, that they had, though they had 
not made uſe of them. That they required of ther City a hundrea thouſand Buſhels of Corn ; 
which (though their ſoil were barren, inſomuch that they were fain to feed their Country People 
with Foreign Corn, yet) that they might not be behind hand im their duty,they had provided : being 
ready ftill to do what was impoſed upon them. The Mieſians, who ſaid they had as yet done no- 
thing at all, promiſed, that they would be ready to obey what ever the Senate ſhould pleaſe to tom- 
mand them in order to the War, The Alabanaians put them in mind, that they built the Tem- 
ple of the City of Rome, and ſet forth_anniverſary Games in hononr of that Goddeſs : as 


alſo, that they had brought a golen Crown of fifty pounds which they laid up in the Capi-. 


tol, as an offering to the thrice good and great Frpter : and would deliver three hundred 
Horſemens Shields to any one thar they ſhould order, Wherefore they delired, that they 
might leave their preſent in the Capitol, and ſacrifice, This the Lamſacenes allo, who brought 
a golden Crown of eighty pound, deſired ; ſaying, That they deſerted Perſeus, when the Ro- 
man Army was come into Macedonia, though they had been under the command of Perſeus, as be- 


fore of Philip. For which, and that they had obey'd the Roman Generals is all things whatſoever, 


they only beog'd, that they might be received into an Alliance with the Romans, and, of a Peace 
were concluded with Perſeus, excepted, for fear of coming again under that Kings laſh. The other 
Embaſſadours received a kind Anfwer : but Q. Menins the Pretor was order'd to admit the 
Lampſacenes into the number of Allies. They had each of them preſents made to them of 
two thouſand pound of braſs a man; the Alabandiars being bid to carry their Shields back 


to the Conſul A. Heoſtilins in Macedonia. The Embaſſadours of the Carthagintans alſo came, 


at the ſame time out of Africa, and told the Senate, that they bad ten hundred thouſand Buſhels 
of Wheat, and five hundred of Barley, ready at tne Sea-ſide, to carry, whither the Senate pleaſed, 


That they knew that preſent and ſervice of theirs was leſs than either the Roman People deſerv'd, 
or they could wiſh it were : but that they had ſeveral other times , when both Nations were in 


proſperity, done the part of grateful and faithful Allies, The Embaſſadours. of Maſſiniſſa too 
promiſed the ſame quantity of Wheat, with twelve hundred Horſes, twelve Elephants, and ſaid, 
that whatever elſe the Senate ſhould think, fit to command, he woulh perform as willingly, as that 
which be himſelf of his own accord had promiſed. The Senate gave both the Carthaginia»s and. 
the King thanks ; deſiring them, that they would carry, what they promiſed to the Conſul 
Hoſtilius in Macedonia, The Embaſſadours had each of them two thouſand pounds of braſs 
ſent them. 


_ Then the Cretan Embaſſadours put them in mind that they had ſent into Macedonia all 
the Archers which they had been by P. Licznius the Conſul commanded to raiſe ; but ſince, 
when they were ask'd,” they could not deny, tut that a greater number of their Archers fought 
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under Perſeus then under the Romans, Anlwer was made to them ;, if the Cretans truly, and 
1 good earneſt, deſign'd to prefer the Friendſhip of the Roman People before that of King Per- 
icus, the Roman Senate alſo would give them ſuch an anſwer as they weuld to truſty Allzes. But 
that in the mean time, they ſhould tell therr Principals, that the Sgnate thought fit, the Cretans 
ſhould endeavour as ſoon az poſſible to recal home thoſe Souldiers, that they had among the Forces of 
King Perſeus. The Cretans being diſmiſſed with this Anſwer, the Chalcideſes were called ; 
whoſe Embaſly at the very entrance of it (for that A4r, the chief of them, being Lame, 
was brought in a Litter) ſeemed at ficſt fight a buſineſs of extream neceſlity : ia which a 
perſon ſo infirm as he, either thought he ought not to excuſe himſelf upon the ſcore of his 
weakneſs, or if he had, would not have been admitted to make that Plea. He therefore 
having told them before, rhat he had nathing left alive, beſides his tongue, to deplore the cala- 
muties of their Country, recounted firſt the kindneſſes done by his City, not only of old, but alſo in the 
time of the War againſt Perſeus, ro the Roman Officers and their Armies : and next, what C. Lu- 
cretius prancipally (the Rotnan Prator ) had formerly done with ſo much pride and avarice ag ainſt 
his Country-men ; and then what L. Hortenlius was at that very time 4 doing. How they thought 
zt their duty to endure all thing s,even worſe things than what they already ſuffer d,rather than yeeld ro 
Perſeus. 4s for Lucretius and Hortenlius ; they knew, it had been ſafer for them to have ſhut 
their Gates, than received them into their City. That thoſe who had kept them our, namely Ema- 
thia, Amphipclis, Maronea, and Oenus, were ſafe ; but that , with them, their Temples were 
robbed of all their Ornaments, and plunder'd by ſacrilegious hands : and that C. Lucretius had car- 
ried them away to Antium. That thar Freemen were forced into ſlavery ;, and that the eſtates of 
the Alkes of the Roman People were nos only before, but even at that time alſo daily ravaged. For 
by the Example of C. Lucretius, Horteglins coo kept his Seamen bath Winter and Summer im Ho- 
ſes, and that their Howſes were fill'd with 1arpawlins, who convers'd with them, their Wives and 
Children, thouch they cared not either what they ſaid or did. 

Thereupon the Senate thought good to ſend for Lucretius, to argue the matter and clear 
himſelf face to face. But when he came he heard much more, than was ſaid ageinit him in 
his abſence : and there came more grievous and powerful accuſers, viz. two Tribunes of the 
People, 4. Fuvencins Thalna, and Cn. Arfiaius, They inveigh'd againſt bim nor only in the 
Senate, but bringing him into the publick Aſſembly of the people alſo, they laid many 
ſhameful crimes to his cbarge, and appointed him a day [for his Tryal.J Then @. Mens 
the Prztor, by the Senates order, gave the Chalcideſes this Anſwer ; That as to what they ſaid, 
they had deſerv?d of the Roman People, both before, and in that preſent War, the Senate knew 
they ſpoke truth, and it was, as it ought to be, very grateful to them. But as to what they com- 
plain'd, that C. Lucretius had done, and L. Horteniius (both Roman Pretors) was then a do- 
ng, every body would believe, they never did ary of thoſe things by the conſent or order of the Se- 
nate ;, who know:, that the Roman People made War again#t Perſeus, and before againſt Philip, 
his Father for the liberty of all Greece, and not that they ſhould ſuffer thoſe kind of indignities from 
AMariſtrates that were their Allies, and Friends, That they would give them a Letter to the Prator 
L. Hortenſius, [ ſhewing ] that what the Chalcideſes complain'd of did not pleaſe the Senate. That 
if any Freemen were made ſlaves of, that he would take care as ſoon as poſſible ro find them out, and 
reſtore them to their liberty \, and that they thought fit, that no Seaman, except the Maſters | of 
Ships] ſhould be admitted into private Lodgings, Theſe things were written to Horrewſins by 
order of Senate, There were Preſents made to the Embaſſadours of two thonſayud pounds 
of Braſs and Chariots publickly hired for A4:&oz, to carry him conveniently to Brunds- 
ſium. C. Lucretius, when the day appointed came, was accuſed before the people by the 
Tribunes,. and had a mulCt ſet upon him of a million of braſs: and when the Aſſembly was 
called, all the twenty five Tribes unanimouſly condemn'd him, 
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In Liguria that year there was no memorable action done : for neither did the Enemy ſtir, 


nor did the Conſul lead bis Legions into their Country ; -bur, having ſufficiently ſecur'd 
himſe!f of Peace for that year, witbin ſixty days from his coming into his Provigce, dif- 
miſs'd the Souldiers of two Roman Legions: and having put the Latin Army betimes into 
their Winter Quarters at Piſe and Luna, he himſelf, with the Horſe, went to ſever?! 
Towns in the Province of Gaul. Fhere was no War any where elſe but in Macedonia : 
though they ſuſpected Gentins alſo, Ring of the /llyr:ans, Wherefore the Senate thought fir 
to ſend eight Ships from Brunduſium to C. Furius the Lieutenant at 1/2, who with a guard of 
two Iſian Ships was Governour of the Iſland. There were two thouſand Souldiers pnt 69 
board thoſe Ships, which ©. Menins the Prztor raiſed by order of Senate, in that part of 
Italy, which is oppoſite to /i/yricum, The Conlul Heoſtilixs alſo fent Ap. Clandius into liyri- 
cam with four thouſand Foot, to defend thoſe that border'd upon /llyricam. Who not con- 
tent with thoſe Forces that he had brovght along with him, by muſtering up all the Auxi- 
liaries he could get of the Allies, armed full eight thouſand of ſeveral ſorts: and when be 
had march'd through all that Country fate down at Lychnidum in the Daſſaretian Domi- 
nions, 

Not far from thence was the Town of U/cana, for the moſt part within the Confines of 
Perſeus; which had in it ten thouſand Inhabirants, and a ſmall Guard (to ſecure it) of (re- 
tans, From that Town came there ſecret Meſlengers to Clanarus | to inform him. ] That 
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if he would advance with his Army ſomewhat nearer, there would be thoſe ready that would betray 
the Ciry, And, that it was worth his while : for he might load not only himſelf and his Friends, 
but all bis Soldiers to with the ſpoil, This hope being added to his deſire fo blinded his mind, 
that he neither kept ever an one of thoſe that came, nor deſired Hoſtages, as a pledge for 
the performance of that piece of tceachery z nor fent to ſee, how things ſtood, nor-took ſo 
much as their honour for it : but only going from Lychnidum upon a ſet day he pitch'd his 
Camp twelve thouſand paces from the City whither he was bound. From thence again he 
removed at the fourth watch, having left abont a thouſand to guard the Camp. They: 
march'd very diſorderly, in a mighty long body, and came in ſmall Companies (as being 
ſcatter'd from each ather through their miſtakes of the way in the night cime) to the City. 
Their negligence too increaſed when they ſaw no body in Arms on the Walls. But when 
they came within Darts caſt, the Enemy fallied forth at two Gates together z and upon 
the ſhout of them char ſallied forth, there was a mighty noiſe aroſe from the Walls of howl- 
ing Women, with the ringing of braſs Veſſels on all fides ; whilſt the rude rabble, with 
the Slaves mix'd among them, ſet up a different tone, This ſo various a terrour, that pre- 
ſented it ſelf on all hands made the Romars unable to endure the firſt torm of their eruption, 
By which means there were more of them kill'd cunning away, than fighting : for there 
were ſcarce two thouſand men that eſcaped with the Lieutenant himſelf into the Camp. 
The farther it was into the Camp, ſo much more time had the Enemy to follow the tired 
men. Appiw {taid not at all in the Camp, that he might muſter up his men who were ſcat- 
ter'd in the flight (waich would have ſaved thoſe that ſtragled about the Country) but im- 
mediately led the remaining part of his Army back to Lychnidum. | . 
Theſe and other ſtories of unfortunate aCtions in Macedonia, were related by Sex, Digi- XI. 
2145, a Tribune military, who came to ſacrifice at Rowe, Upon which account the Senate 
fearing, leaſt they ſhould fall into any greater diſgrace, ſent 2M. Falvins Flaccus, and e MH. 
Caninins Rebilus Embaſſadours into Macedonia, to bring them word, upon their own know- 
ledge, how matters really ſtood there : and to tell «L, Hoftilins, the Conſal, that he ſhould 
ſo appoint the Aſſembly for chuſing of new Conlſuls, that it might be held in the month 
of Fanuary, and that he ſhould came back into the City as ſoon as poſſibly he conld. . In 
the mean time they gave order to eZ. Recius the Pretor, to recall all the Senators out of all 
Italy (excepe thoſe who were ahſent upon publick, buſineſs) by his Edilt to Rome : and command:d, 
that none of thoſe that were at Rome ſhould go above a mile ont of Town : All which was done as 
the Senate would have it, The Conſular Aſſembly was held upon the 25* of Auguſt: at 
which there were created for Conſals, Q. Marcins Philippus (a ſecond time) and Cy. Servi- U, C. 
lins Capio. Three dayes after the Prztors were made, viz. C. Decimins, M4. Claudius Mar- g81. 
cellus, C. Sulpicins Galbus, C. Mercins Figulus, Ser. (ornelius Lentulns, and P..Fonteins Capito. 
To the Elected Pretors, beſides the two City Provinces, there were afſign'd four more ; 
Spain, Sardinia, Sicily and the Fleet : The Embaſſadours return'd out of Macedonia when the 
month of Febrzary was almoſt out ; who brought word, what good ſucceſs King Perſeus bad 
met with that Summer ;, and what a fright had ſeiz'd the Allies of the Roman People, ſeeing ſo 
many Cities werereduced into ſubjettion to the King, That the Conſuls Army was very thin, becauſe 
they had Furlews commonly given them out of ambition [in the Officers ; the blame whereof the 
Conſi! laid upon the Tribunes military, and they again upon the Conſuls The Senate heard, that 
they made light of the diſhonour received by the temerity of Claudius, who brought word that there: 
were but a very few Italians, and thoſe roo, great part of them, raiſed on a ſudden, loſt in that 
at:on, The Conſuls being Elected, when they were juſt enter*d upon their Office, they 
were order'd to make a report to the Senate concerning Macedowa; and the Provinces al- 
lotted them were Italy and e Hacedonia, This was leap Year, in which the odd day hap-' 
pen'd to be the third after the Feaſt called Terminalia [in honour of the God Terminus. 
The Prieſts that died that year were L, Flamininus, the Augur, with two other Pontifies 
Cor Prieſts] called L. Furins Philus, and C. Livins Salinator, Into the place of Furinus the 
Prieſts choſe T. Manlins Torquatus, and into the place of Livins, AM; Servilius. | 
In the beginning of the enſuing year, when the new Conſuls, Q. Marcins and Cn. Servi= yy 
lixs had made report concerning the Provinces, the Senate gave order, that, as ſoon as 
might be, they ſhould either agree between themſelves, or caſt Lots for /raly and Macedonia. 
But before Fortune had determin'd that, and whilſt it was yet uncertain, leſt favour ſhould 
be of any moment in the caſe, they thought fir, that what ſupplies were wanting ſhould be 
allotted tor both the Provinces. For Macedonia ſix thouſand Roman Foot, of the Latine AL 
lies ſix thouſand, with two hundred and fifty Roman Horſe, and three hundred of the Al- 
lies. That the old Souldiers ſhould be diſmiſs'd; ſo that, in every Roman Legion, there - 
ſhould not be above fix thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe. To the other Conſul there 
was not allow'd any certain and definite number of Romar: Citizens, for him to take, by way 
of ſupplement : only he was bound to raiſe two Legions, which ſhould conſiſt of twelve. 
hundred Foot, and three hundred Horſe : but he had a greater number of Lative Foot al-. 
low'd him, than his Collegue had, wiz. ten thouſand Foot, and fix hundred Horſe, - There: 
were alſo four Legions more to be raiſed, that might be ſent any whither, where there was 
occaſion ; over whom' the Conſvls were not permitted to make Tribunes, but the people. 
| chole 
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choſe them. From the Latme Allies were required 1ixteen thouſand Foot, and a thouſand 
Hoiſe. This Army they order'd to be only in a readinefs, to go forth, if their affairs at 
any time required it. eHacedowia gave them the greateſt trouble. For the Navy they 
order*d, that a thouſand Seamen, who were Citizens of Rome, of the Libertine rank, ſhould 
be raiſed in Jraly ; and as many in S:cily - beſides that, it was injoin'd him who bappen'd 
to have that Province, that he ſhould take care to tranſport them into Macedonia, whereever 
the Navy then were. For Spas: there were allotted, as.a ſupply, thiee thouſand Romax 
Foot, and three hundred Horſe : and the number of the Legions there too was determin'd, 
to be five thouſand Foot, and three hundred and thirty Horſe : b<fides whom the Prztor 
who happen'd to have that Province, was to demand four thouſand Foot, and three hundred 
Horſe of the Allies. | 

I am not ignorant, that through the ſame negligence, that makes men now a-days com- 

monly believe, that the gods portend to us nothing at all, there were but few prodigies at 
this time related, or put into the Annals, Yet not only I, who write Antiquities, have 
(I cannot tell by what means) a mind addicted to old things, but a kind of religious re- 
gard alſo upon me, that makes me eſteem thoſe things, which thoſe ſo very prudent p:: ons 
thought fit publickly to take care of, worth the putting into my Annals. From Anagns 
there were two Prodigies that year related ; viz. That an extraordinary light, hike a Torch, 
was ſeen in the Sry, and that an Heifer, that ſpoke, was kept at the publick charge. AT Munturne 
alſo about the ſame time, the Sky lookt as if it had been all of a flame. At Reate it rained 
ſtones. At Cume, in the Caſtle, £Apollo cry'd three dayes and three nights. In the City 
of Rome two Sextons brought word; the one, that in the Temple of Fortune there was a Snake 
ſeen with a Creſt, by many people ;, and the other z that, in the Temple of Fortuna Primigenia, 
which ftands upon an Hull, there were two ſeveral Prodigies ſeen 5, vIZ. that a Palm-Tree ſprung 
up in the Court Yard, and that it rained blood in the day time, But there were two Prodigics 
not at all regarded, the one, for that it happen'd in a private place; as when T. Martins 
Figulus brought word , that a Palm-Tree ſprung up in his Yard : and the other, becauſe it was 
in a Foreign place: when it was reported, that at Fregellz, sn the Houſe of one L. Atreus, 
a Spear, which he had bought for his Son, who was a Souldier, was on a flame in the day time 
for two hours together, aud yet the fire never burnt it. Upon the ſcore of theſe publick Pt odi- 
ies the Decemvirs conſulted their Books,and declar'd that the Conſuls muſt offer forty of the 
igger ſort of Viftims, and to what Gods: adding, that there ſhould be a ſupplication 
made, and that all the Magiſtrates ſhould Sacrifice with the bigger ſort of Vittims in every 
Dow and the people be Crowned : So all things were done according to the Decemwvirs's 
ireCtions. 

Then the Aſſembly was appointed for chuſing of Cenfors. The chief men of the City 
ſtood for the Cenſorſhip ; namely, C, Yalerins Levinus, L, Poſtumins Albinus, P. Mucins 
Scevola, MM. Funius Brutus, C. Clandius Pulcher , and Tib, Sempronius Gracchus : which two 
laſt the Roman People choſe for Cenſors. Now, ſeeing they were at this time more con- 
cern'd than at another, for making their Levies, upon the ſcore of the eHacedonian War, 
the Conſuls accuſed the Commons before the Senate, for that ever the younger men did not 
anſwer | to their names. Againſt whom C, Sulpicius, and M1. Clandins, Fribunes of the peo- 
ple, maintain'd the cauſe z and ſaid, The levy was hard, not for Conſuls, but for ſuch ambiti- 
ous Conſuls : for they (forſooth) would make no man a Soulater againſt his will. eAnd that the Se- 
nate might know, it was ſoz the Pretors, who had leſs power and authority, if the Senate pleaſed, 
would perfeft the Levy. Accordingly that affair was committed to the Pretors by univerſal 
conſent of the Houſe, not without ſome laſhes at the Conſuls: and the Cenſors to help for- 
ward the buſigeſs, made this publick Declaration. That they would make a Law concern- 
ing the ſurveying and poling of the people, that beſides rhe common Oath of all Cities, they 
fhould take this alſo : Thou art under forty ſix years of age, and therefore according to the Eaditt 
of C. Claudivs ard Tib. Sempronius the Cenſors, do thou come forth at the Levy, and as often 
as there ſhall be a Levy made, who ever are Cenſors, if thou art not already a Soldier, thou ſhalt 
appear at the Levy. Soalſo, becauſe there was a report, that many, in the Macedonian Le- 
gions, were abſent from the Army, by reaſon that they had uncertain Furlows given them 
through the ambition of their Commanders; they made an Edit concerning the Souldiers 
that were raiſed, when P. <-£lius, and C, Popilliizs were Conſuls, or ſince their time, for 
Macedonia ; that all of them, who were in Italy, ſhould return (having been firſt poled in their 
own T owns) within thirty dayes into that Province. That thoſe who were under the Tutelage of 
their Fathers or Grandfathers, ſhould give tn their names to them. That they would alſo inquire 
mto the reaſens, why ſuch and ſuch men had been diſcharg*d from ſerving in the Wars; and order 
all thoſe, that they thought had been, through favour, diſcharg'd before their ttme, to become Soul- 
arers again. This Edit, together with a Letter from the Cenſfors, having been ſent through 
all the Corporations and Burroughs, there flock'd ſuch a multitude of young people to 
Rome, that the City was burden'd with the unuſual throng of them. | 

Beſides the Levy of thoſe that they were to ſend for a Supplement, there were four Legi- 
ons raiſed by C. Sulpscins the Pretor, and within eleven dayes the Levy was made an end of. 
After that, the Conſuls choſe their Provinces : for the Pi#tors, by reaſon of their juriſdi- 
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ctioa [z.e. Their neceſlity co hear cauſes] had choſen ſooner, Among whom there fell to 
C.Sulpicius the City, and to CC. Decinyus the Foreign Juriſdiction; Spain to Md. (laudins Mar= 
cellus, Sicily tO Ser. {ornelius Lentulus, Sardinia to P, Fonteins Capito, and the Fleet to C. 
Marcins Tigulus. Of the Conſuls, Cy. Servilins had Italy, and Q. Marcins Macedonia : 
whicher, after the Latine Holy Dayes were over, he immediately went, Then, Capio ma- 
king a reference to the Senate, which two of the new Legions he ſhould carry with him into 
Gaul? the Senate decreed, that C. Sulpicius, aud M. Claudius the Pretors ſhould give the 
Conſul-what number they thought good, out of the Legions, which they had raiſed, Whereupon 
he, taking it very ill, that a Conſul ſhould be made ſubject to the pleaſure of Prxtors, 
when the Senate was diſmiſs'd, he [tood before the Tribunal of the Prztors, and required, 
that, according to the order of Senate, they would aſſign bim two Legions: and the Pretors gave 
the Conſul his own choice. After that the Cenſors review'd the Senate : whereof M. Ami- 
lins Lepidus was now choſen Preſident, as he had been by two pair of Cenſors before, "They 
cucn'd ſeven out of the Senate. In taking the poſe of the people, they commanded the 
Souldiers belonging to the Macedoman Army (of whom, how many were abſent from their 
. Colours the pole made known) to go into that Province ; inquir'd into the reaſons, why 
ſeveral people were diſcharg'd from ſerving in the Wars; and to every man, who they 
thought was not duly diſcharg'd, they gave this Oath : Thou ſhalt well and truly ſwear, with- 
out any mental reſervation,to return into the Province of Macedonia, as far as ut lies in thy power. _ 
In the ſurvey of the Knights their Cenforſhip was very ſevere and rough: for from many XVI; . 
they took ti;eir Horſes; in which when they had offended the order of Knights, they added 
theceunto the flame of Envy by EdiCt which they put forth ; that none of thoſe who, when Q. 
Fulvius, ard A. Poſtumius were Cenſors, had farm'd the publick, Revenues, or voluntary loans, 
ſhould come to their publick, ſale, or be any ways concern'd in that farm, The old Publicans 
{Farmers of publick Revenues] feeing they could not get the Senate, zo ſet any bounds to 
che Cenſors power ;, at laſt, engaged P. Rutilius, Tribune of the People, who was angry with 
the Cenſors upon a private account to be the Patron [or Advocate] of their caute, They 
| bad a Client [of Rurilss's] who was a Libertine [Son of one that had been a Slave? to pull 
| down a certain Wall that ſtood in the Yia ſacra [ a ſtreet fo called} over againſt the pub- 
| lick Buildings, for that it was built upon the publick Cground.] The private perſon 
| Fro whom it belong'dJ] appealed ro the Tribunes, of whom, ſeeing no one interpoſed, 
beſides Rurilius, the Cenfors ſent certain perſons to take pledges, and in the publick 
| Aſſembly ſet a fine upon the private perſon. Hereupon a quarrel aroſe, and, the Pub- 
licans having made their application to the Tribune, there was a Bill immediately 
promalged in the name of one Tribune only; That as to all publick Revenues, and 
Loans, which C. Claudius , and Tib. Sempronius had farmed out, their contratt ſhould 
be void; that they ſhould be farmed anew, and that all people might have the liberty to purchaſe, 
or farm them promiſcuorſly, one as well as another. Then the Tribunes appointed a day for the 
; paſſing of that Bill in Council z which when it came, as ſoon as the Cenſors ſept forth to 
| diſſwade [the confirming of it] Gracchus ſpoke, and there was ſilence; but Claud:us inter- 
rupting him, he bad the Cryer make an O yes. Which being done, the Tribune complained, 
that the Aſſembly was called away from him, and he himſelf rebuked, out of the Capitol where 
the Council was. The next day they cauſed mighty tumults. He firſt conſecrated Tb; 
Gracchus's goods, becauſe, by not ſubmitting to his interceſſion, in the caſe of the fine and pledges 
of him who had appealed to the Tribune, he had affronted him : appointed (, Claudius a day for 
tryal ; for caliing the Aſſembly away from him : and declared, that he judg*d both the Cenſors 
to be common Enemies; deſiring C. Sulpscius the City Pretor to appoint a day for the Aſſembly. 
The Cenſors being willing, that the people ſhould ſit in judgment upon them as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible; the dayes appointed for the Tryal of the Cenlors upon the Indictment of Treaſon, 
were the 22® and 23® of September, The Cenſors preſently went up into the Court before 
the Temple of Liberty, and there ſealing up the publick Books, locking up the Office Door, 
and ſending away the publick Servants, they ſaid, They would not do any publick, buſineſs before 
the people bad paſſed judgment upon them. Claudins firſt made his defence : and when of the 
eighteen Centuries of Knights, eight had condemn'd the Cenſor, beſides many others of 
the firſt Ward ; immediately the heads of the City, in the ſight of the people, having laid 
aſide their gold Rings, changed their habit, that they might appear and ſollicite the com- 
mon people the more like ſuppliants. But Tib. Gracchus is ſaid moſt to have changed their 
minds, who, when the people on every ſide, cry'd out, That Gracchus was in no danger, 
ſwore in plain terms; that if his College were condemn?d, and they would not ſtay to judge him too, 
he would accompany him in his baniſhment ; and yet he was in great danger of being condemn'd, 
there being eight Centuries againſt him. When Claudius was acquitted, the Tribune of che 
people ſaid, he had nothing to ſay to Gracchns. | 
That year the «Zquileian Embaſſadours deſiring the Senate, that they would augment the num- XVII. 
ber of their inhabitants, there were fifteen hundred Families, by order of Senate raiſed, and 
the three who were ſent, to carry them thither, were T. eAnnius Luſcus, P. Decins Subulo, 
and 7M. (ornelins Cethegus, The ſame year C. Popillius and Cr. Oftavins, the Embaſſadours, 
who were ſent into Greece, having read the order of Senate, firſt, at Thebes, carry?d it "_ 
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in War, and common Enemies, 


to all the Cities of Peloponneſs: That no perſon whatſoever ſhould give the Roman Magiſtrates 
any thing toward the War, but what the Senate firſt thought fit. This gave them a confidence 
for the future alſo, that they ſhould be caſed of the burdens and expences, whereby (ſeve- 
ral Magiſtrates commanding ſeveral things one after the other) they were exhauſted and 
drain'd. The Achean Council being held at Argos, they ſpoke, and were heard very kind- 
ly ; and then, having lefc that molt truſty Nation under great hopes of their future ſtate, 
went over into e/Frolia, Where though there was not any inſurrection as yet made, all 
places were full of ſuſpition and accuſations among themſelves, For which reaſon, having 
demanded Hoſtages, but put no end to the buſineſs, the Embaſladours went thence into 
Acarnania : where the Acarnanians gave them Audience at Thyrium. In that Country too 
there was a difference between two oppoſite Factions ; ſome of the chief men deſiring, that 
there might be guards brought into their Cuties, in oppoſurzon to the madneſs of thoſe men, who eg. 
deavour'd to make the Nation ſide with the Macedonians : which others refuſed ; leſt they who 
were peaceable and allied Cities ſhould receive that aiſgrace which uſually befalls theſe, that are taken 
This ſeemed to be a juſt diſſwaſive : and fo the Embaſſadours 
return'd to the Pro Conſul FHoſtihius (for from him they were ſent) at Lariſſa, He kepr 
Ofavinus with him, but ſent Popillius with about a thouſand men into Winter-Quarters at 
eAmbracia. 

- Perſens not daring to go out of the Confines of Macedonia in the beginning of Winter, 
leſt the Romans ſhould break in any way upon his Kingdom when it was empty, a little be. 
fore the hard weather, when the depth of the Snow makes the Mountains from TheſMly un- 
paſſable, thinking he had a good opportunity of breaking and damping »ll the hopes and 
courage of the Neighbour Nations, that there might be no danger, whilſt he himſelf was 
imploy'd in the Roman War (now that Cotys from Thrace, and Cephalxs out of Epirus (by 
his ſudden defeftion from the Romans) offec'd him Peace, and he bad ſubdu'd the Dardans) 
becauſe he ſaw that that ſide of Macedonia only, which lay toward /U/yricum, was moleſted ; 
(nor were the /lyrians themſelves quiet, bur, beſides that, gave the Romans leave to come 
into their Country) and, if he once had tamed the Nations next to Hllyricum, that King 
Gentins, who had been a long time wavering in his mind, might be drawn into an Alliance, 
march'd ont with ten thouſand Foot, whereof part were Phalargites | a particular fort of 
Foot-Souldiers in eacegona] and two thouſand light-arm'd men, together with five hun. 
dred Horſe, and came to Subrera, Where having taken up Corn for a good many dayes, 
and order'd the preparations for attacking of Towns to follow after, he Encamped the 
third day at Vſcana, which is the biggeſt City in all the Pene#tian Territories : having ſent 
(before he offer'd any violence to them) certain perſons to try which way the Garifon and 
the Townſmen were inclined.(Now there were in that City a Roman Garifon,and the 1llyriar 
Youth.) But having anſwer brought him, that there was no hopes of Peace, he began to 
attack them, and attempted ta take the City by belieging It quite round, Yet notwithſtand- 
ing, that they, one after another, both day and night, without intermiſſion, ſome of them 
rear'd Ladders againſt the Walls, and others threw fire againſt the Gates, the beſieged made 
a good defence againſt that ſtorm : becauſe they well hoped, that the Macedonians could 
neither any longer endure the ſharpneſs of the Winter ig the open air ; nos that the King 
would have ſo much reſpite from the Roman War, as to be able to ſtay. But when they 
ſaw the Galleries come near and Towers fet up, their reſolution was defeated, For beſides 
that they were not equal in point of ſtrength, there was not a ſufficient quantity of Corn, 
or any other Proviſions withio, they having been ſurpriz'd by that Siege, Wherefore when 
there was no hope of making reſiſtance, C'. Carvilins Spoletinus, and C. Afranius were ſent 
from the Roman Gariſon, to demand of Perſeus, fiſt, rhat he world let the Souldiers depart 
with Bag and Baggave : and ſecondly (if they could not obtain that) that they would accept 
of a ſolemn promiſe of life only, and therr liberty. This was more Ircely promiſed by Perſeus, 
than *ewas perform'd. For when he had order'd them to depart with Bag and Baggage, he 
firſt took from them their Arms. But when theſe men were departed the City, the Regi- 
ment of /llyr;axs (in number five hundred) and the Uſcanians ſurrender'd themſelves and 
the City. 

Pelſew having put a Gariſon into Vſcara, led the whole Body of thoſe that were ſurren- 
der'd (which was almoſt, in number, equal to his Army) to Stwbera: where, after the 
Romans (who were in all four thouſand men, beſides the chief Officers) were diſtributed ro 
ſecure the ſeveral Cities ; having ſold the Uſcanians and Nlyrians, be led his Army back to 
reduce the Town of Oeneum, which, as it is otherwiſe commodioully ſituated, is alſo an 
Avenue into the Labeatian Dominions, whereof Gentizs was then King. But as he paſſed 
by a Caſtle, called Daudracum, certain perſons that well knew that part of the Country, 
told him, that he needed not to take Oeneum, unleſs he made Daudracum aljo bis own : for that 
was ſeated more advantagiouſly for all purpoſes, Whereupon when he approached with his 
Army to that place, they all immediately furrender'd themſelves. By which ſurrender 
(that was made much ſooner, than he could hope for) he was ſo animated. that when he 
obſerv'd how great the terrour of his Army was, he reduced eleven other Caſtles by help 


of the ſame conſternation. For the taking of ſome (very few) he was conſtrain'd - uſe 
arce, 
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force, but the relt were voluntarily ſurrender'd : and in them were retaken fifteen hundred 
Roman Souldiers, who were diltributed through the ſeveral Gariſons, Carvilius Spoletinns 
was of great ule in his Parleys with them, by ſaying, that-there was no ſeverity uſed againſt 
them. After this, he came to Oeneum, which could not be taken without a formal Siege : 
that being a Town not only guarded by a ſomewhat greater number of younger men than 
the reſt, but alſo well-fortified with Walls ; beſides that on one hand the River Artatus, 
and on the other an exceeding high, inacceſſible Mountain compaſſed it round, Theſe 
things gave the Townſmen courage co make reſiſtance, Perſers therefore, when he made a 
Line quite found the Town, began to make a Work or Mound on the upper fide, by the 
heighth whereof he might get over the Walls, Which whillt it was a making, great num- 
bers of the Townſmen, in the mean time, were taken off by ſeveral accidents in frequent 
Skirmiſhes, in which they, fallying out, ſtrove to defend their own Walls, and hinder the 
progreſs of the Enemies Works; and even thoſe that remained were render'd uſeleſs through 
their continual toil both day and night, together with their loſs of blood. As ſoon as the 
Mound was made up cloſe to the Wall, the Kings Regiment, whom they call Wicarores [5. ce. 
Conquerours] got upon it, and with Ladders made a forceable entry into the City in many 
places at once: killing all that were at mans eſtate , and committing the Women and 
Children to Cuſtody, but the reſt of the booty fell to the Souldiers ſhares. From thence 
returning Conquerour to Stubera, he ſent Plearatus an 1!lyrian who was in baniſhment under 
his proteCtion, and eAputeus a eHacedonian from Berea, Embaſſadours to Gentius : charg- 
ing them to declare. what he had done that Summer and Winter againſt the Romans, and 
the Dardans - together with his late Atchievements in 1/lyricum, even in a Winters Expedi- 
tion: and allo to adviſe Gentixs, that .he would enter into an Alliance with him and the 
e Macedonians, 

* When theſe perſons were got over the top of the Mountain Scordus, they came at laſt 
with much ado (through the deſerts of 7{yricum, which by ravaging the Country, the Ma- 
cedonians had made on purpoſe, that the Dardans might not have an ealy accels into /llyri- 
cum, Or e Macedonia) to Scoara, King Gentius was at Lifſss;, and ſo the Embaſſadours be- 
ing ſummon'd thither, when they came to tell their meſlage, had a very favourable Audi- 
ence, but receiv'd an Anſwer to noeffeft ; wiz. That be wanted not an inclination to make 
IVar againſt the Romans; but, to put what he deſired in execution, he wanted money, more than 
any thing elſe. This Antwer they carry'd back to the King ar Srabera, whilſt he was ſelling 
the /ilyr:2n Captives. Thereupon the ſame Embaſſadours, together with Glavcias, one of 
his Lifeguard, were ſent back again, without any mention of money, by which alone the 


. Poor Barbarian could be induced to join in the War. In the mean time Perſeus having pil- 


laged Ancyra, led his Army back again into Peneſte; and when he had ſecur'd the Gariſon 
of Vjcana, with thoſe about it in all the ſeveral Caltles which he had taken, and went back 
int&Aacedonta. | 
L. Celins, a Roman Lieutenant was Governour of 1/!yric::m, who not daring to ſtir, wheri 
the King was in thoſe parts, endeavour'd, after his departure, in Peneſte to retake Uſcara, 
but being repuls'd by a Gariſon of « Z{acedonians, that were in it, after he had received ma- 
ny Wounds, led his Forces back to Lychnidum. From whence, after ſome few dayes, he 
ſent AM. Trebellius of Fregelle witha very conſiderable body of men into Peneſte, to take Ho- 
ſtages of ſuch Cities, as had continu'd in Alliance with, and faithful [ro the Romans] He 
likewiſe order*d them to proceed as far as the Parthinians (for they too had agreed to give 
Hoſtages) and to make their demands from both Nations without tumult, The Hoſtages of 
Peneſte were ſent to Apoilonia, and thoſe of the Parthini to Dyrrachium, which the Greeks at 
that time more frequently called Ep:damnum, In the mean time Ap. Claudins being deſirous 
totake off the ignominy, which he had contracted in /{yricum, began toattack the Caſtle of 
Phanotes in Epirum, againſt which he brought with bim the Arhaman and Theſprotian Auxilia- 
ries, beſides the Roman Army, to the number of fix hundred men: but it was not worth 
his while; for (levas, whom Perſeus had left there with a ſtrong Gariſon to defend it. At 
that time Perſeus going into Elimea, after he had muſter'd up an Army about thoſe parts, 
marched, by the deſire of the Epirores, to Startus, which was then the ſtrongeſt City of 
eA:olia, and is feared above the Ambracian Bay, near the River Achelous. He went thi- 
ther with ten thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe: of which he took along with him 
the leſs number by reaſon of the [treightneſs and roughneſs of the wayes. The third day, 
when he was Come to the Mountain Gri#s, he could icarce get over it for the depth of the 
Snow, nor hardly find a place to Encamp in. Wherefore departing thence, becauſe he 
conld not ſtay there rather than becauſe either the way, or the ſeaſon was tolerable, with 
great-toil (cfpecially to his Beaſts) -the fecond day, he Encamp'd at the Temple of Zuprter, 
whom they call Nicexs, From thence, after a tedious Jonrney, he came and was [topp'd 
at the River Arachthus, by the depth of it. During which ſtay of his there, having made 
a Bridge, he led his Forces over it, and, when he had gone forward one dayes Journey,met 
eArchidamus Prince of the c/Etolians, who deliver'd Srratus up into his hands. | 
That day he picch'd his Camp upon .the Confines of eAtolia; and march'd from thence 
the day after to Stratus; where, having incamped near the River Acbelous, when he was in 
VvuvvyY 3 expectation 
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cxpectation that the eEtrolians would come in throngs out at every Gate to put themſelyes 
under his protection, he found the Gates all fſhur,and the very night that he came,the Roman 
Gariſon retaken, with C. Popillins the Lieutenant, The Noblemen, who, being compellei 
tizereunto by the authority of Archidamrns, (then preſent) had invited the King thither, go- 
ing out ſomewhat ſlower than Archidamius, to meet him, had given oppartunity to the ac- 
verſe Faction, to ſend for Popi/lius with a thouſand Foot from Ambracia. Dinarchus allo 
Colonel of the cAreban Horie, came very ſcatonably with ſix hundred Foot, and a hun- 
dred Horſe. It was well known, that he came to Stratus with a deſign to ſerve Perſeus; but 
that afterward (his mind being alter*d with tie event) he fided with the Romans, againſt 
whorn he at firſt ſet out, Nor was Popill:us more ſecure, than he ought to be, among ſuch 
fickle diſpoſitions : wherefore he got the Keyes of the Gates, and the keeping of the Walls 
immediately into his own hands, removing Dinarchas, the /E&tolians and the Stratian Youth 
into the Caitle, under pretence of making them. a guard to It. Perſeus having attemptec 
to gain ſeveral Parleys from the Hills that lie above the upper fide of the City, when he 
ſaw they were obſtivate, and endeavour'd with Darts at a diſtance to beat him off, En 
camped five miles from the City beyond the River Petitarus, Where when he had call'd 
a Council, Archidamus and the Rencgadoes of Epirus diſſwaded him, and the Macedonian 
Nobility were of opinion, that he ought not to fight againſt the unſeaſonable time of the year, ha- 
ving no Proviſions before hand; for that the Beſiegers were like to feel the want of every thing, 
ſooner than the Befieged, eſpecially ſince the Enenues Winter- Quarters were not far from thence, 
whereby he was ſo diſcouraged that he removed his Camp into Aperantia. The Aperanti- 
ans unanimouſly received him, for the fake of Archidamus, wha was very much beloved, 
and had great authority in that Nation 3 and therefore he was made Governour of that 
people with a guard of eight hundred Souldiers. : 

The King return'd into <Yacedonia with the ſame toil both to his Beaſts and Men, ad 
he before came thence. But yet he removed Appies from the Siege of Phanotes, by the ru- 
mour of his own marching toward Seratras. Clevas follow*d him with a body of active young 
men,and at the almoſt unpaſſable Feet of the Mountains kill'd a thoufand men out of his Ar. 
my which there were ſtoyt, beſides that he took to the number of two hundred, Appius ha- 
ving got through the Sereights, lay Encamped for ſome few dayes in a Plain called Eleos ; 
whilſt, in the mean time, Clevas, taking along with him Philoſtratus, Grovernour of the 
Epirotes, went over into the Antigonian Territories. There the Adacedonians went a plun- 
dering ; but Philoſtratus with his Regiment lay perdieu in an obſcure place. So when the 
people of &4ntigozia came out arm'd againſt the ſtragling Ravagers, they purſu'd them as 
they fled, and forced them headlong into a Valley which was taken up by the Enemy. 
Where having kill'd a thouſand, taken about a hundred, and had good ſucceſs upon all oc- 
calions, they moved their Camp near to the place where Appius lay, leſt the Roman Army 
ſhould do thair Allies any injury. Appizs having ſpent his time to no purpole in thele parts, 
ſent away the Guards of Chaoms, with all other Eprrotes (if any there were) and marching 
back with the calian Souldiers into 1lyricum, ſent them into the allied Cities of the Parche- 
z1ans for Winter-Quarters, whilſt he himſelf return'd to Rome to Sacrifice. King Perſeus 
having recall'd a thouſand Foot and two hnndred Horle out of the Pereſtian Territories, 
ſent them to Caſſandria to be a guard there. In the mean time the Embaſladours return'd 
from Gentizs with the ſame news. But for all that Perſexs did not ceaſe to importune him, 
by ſending ſeveral Embaſſies one after another, when it appear*'d what ſtrength he could 
afford, and yet he could not perſwade himſelf to lay out any money upon a thing of the 


greateſt moment to him to all intents and purpoſes. 
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x, 2, &c. Quintus Marcius Philip paſſed through pathleſs 0ods into Macedonia, and poſſeſs'd bimſelſ of many Chiies, 
14+ The Rhodians ſent Embaſſadeurs to Rome, threatning, that they would aſſiſt Perſeus, unleſs the Roman Pec- 
ple enter'd into a League and Alliance with him : which was very ill taken. 18, &c. When that war was commit- 
ted to the mannagement of L. Amilius Paulus , who was a ſecond time Conſul for the enſuing year, he in a pub- 
lick Aſſembly of the People pray'd, that all the miſchief that hung over tbe Roman People might fall upon his Family : 
and fo going into Macedoma be conquer'd Perſeus, and reduced all Macedonia. 37. Before he begas the Battle, C. 
Sulpictus Gallus forewarn'd the Army, that they ſhould not wonder, if the Moon the next night were Eclips'd. 31, 
32. Gentius alſo, Kzng of the Illyrians, having rebelPd, was conquer'd by Anicius the Pretor, aud ſubmitted him- 
ſelf, being ſent to Rame, with his Wife, Children and Relations. 19. Embaſſadours came from Alexandria on the 
behalf of Cleoparra and Prolomy 3 Soverezgns of that place, complaining of Antiochus, King of Syria, that be 
made war againſt them. 23, &c. Perſeus, aſter ve had (ollicited Eumenes Kzng of Pergamus and Genrtius, Kzng 
of Ulyricum, becauſe be did not give them the money, that he had promiſed, was deſerted by them. 


N the beginning of the Spring, which enſued that Winter, in which theſe things were 
tranſafted, Q. Marcius Philippus, the Conſul, ſetting out from Rome, with five thouſand 
men (which he was to take over along with him, as a Supplement to the Legions) 

came to Brunduſium. 2. Populus a Conſular man, and other young men of equal Nobility, 
who were Tribunes of the Souldiers, fallow'd the Conſul into the Legions that were in 4a- 
cedonia, AT that time alto C. earcins Figulus the Pretor, who happen'd to have the Navy 
for his Pcovince, came to Brunduſiun : and then likewife thoſe that came out of 7raly, arri- 
ved the ſecond day at Corcyra, and the third at eAtium, a Port of Acarnama. From thence 
the Conſul, going a ſhore at Ambracia, went by Land toward Theſſaly. The Prztor, having 
paſſed Leacates [a Promontory}] ſailed into the Cormthian Bay, and having left his Ships at 
Creuſa, went himſelf likewiſe by Land through the middle of Baoraz, and with great ſpeed, 
in one day, came to the Navy at Chalc:s. Ar that time A. Hoſtilius lay Encamp'd near Pa- 
Lepharſalus in Theſſaly; where as he had done no memorable Warlike exploit, ſo he re- 
form'd the Souldiecs from their exorbitant Libertiniſm into all kind of military Diſcipline, 
taking care of his Allies with all fidelity, and defending them from all manner of injury. 
When he heard that his Succeſſar was a coming, having diligently view'd the Arms, Men, 
and Horſes, he put his Army in Array, and went forth to meet the Conſul on the rode. 
Their firſt interview was not only agreeable to their own dignity, and that of the Roman 
name, but of great advantage alſo to Philip the Cantul in order to the future mannage of 
affairs. For the Pro-Conſul, turning to the Army, encourag'd them to behave themſelves 
like men of valour, and then, having deliver*'d them up to the Conſul, return'd to Rome. 
Some few dayes after, the Conſul made a Speech to the Souldiers ; beginning with the Par- 
ricidy [unnatural murder] which Perſeus committed vpon his Brotber, and intended upon 
his Father : to which he added, that he gain'd the Kingdom by wicked means, his Poyſonings, 
Murders, how he attempted baſely to rob Eumenes, hts injuries to the Roman People, his rava- 
ging of their allied Cities againſt the League : all which how much even the Gods reſented, he would 
find by the event of his affairs. For the Gods favour'd Piety and Fuſtice, by which the Roman 
People came to ſuch a pitch [of grandeur. ] After which he compar'd the ſtrength of the Roman 
People, who were now Maſters of the whole World, with that of Macedonia, and the Armies of 
the one with thoſe of the other : adding, that the vaſt Armies of Philip and Antiochns were var- 
quiſh'd by no more than ſuch a number of Forces. 

The minds of the Souldiers being ioflamed by this kind of Difcourſe, he began to conſult 
concerning the grand affair and mannage of the War. C. Marcius the Prztor alſo, having 
received the Navy from Chalcis, came thither. Thereupon the Conful thought fit, no /ozger 
to ſpend time by ftaying in Theſſaly, but immediately to Decamp and march on into Macedonia 3 
and that the Prator ſhould endeavour to come with the Navy at the ſame time, upon the Enemies 
Coaſts. Having diſmiſs'd the Prztor, the Conſul, giving order, that each Souldier ſhould 


carry a Months Proviſions alang with him, began the tenth day aſter he receiv'd the Army *' 


to remove his Camp ; and having gone forward one dayes march, he calld the rode-guides 
together, whom when he had commanded to declare before the Council, which way each 
of them would carry the Army, he made them withdraw, and referr*d it to the Council, to 
adviſe him, which way he had beſt to take. Some were for going through Pythium;, others 
through the {ambunian Mountains, the way, that Conſul Hoftilius had march'd the year be- 
fore, and others by the Fen of 4ſcxris, But there was ſome ſpace of the common way {till 
remaining ; and therefore they defer*d the debate of that matter till ſuch time, as they 
ſhould Encamp near the parting of the ſeveral rodes. From thence be march'd into —_ 
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bia, and Encamp'd between Azorus and Doliche, to conſult again, which way he had beſt to 
cake. At the ſame time Perſeus, knowing that the Enemy was nigh at hand, but being ig- 
norant which rode to pitch upon, reſolv'd to beſet all the paſſes with guards. With that he 
ſent ten thouſand young men in light armour to the top of the {ambuniar Mountains (which 
they call Yoluſtana) under the Command of Aſclepiodotus , whilit Hippias was order'd to 
keep the Avenues near the Caſtle which ſtands upon the Fen Aſcuris (at a place called La- 
pathxs) with a guard of twelve thouſand Macedonians, He himſelf, with the reſt of the 
Forces, lay Encamp'd, firſt about Dium; but afterward poſting with his nimbleſt Horſe 
along the ſhore, one while to Heraclea, and another to Phila, he came back the ſame way 
thence to Drum. 

In the mean while the Conſul refolv'd to march through that Lawn, where I told you 
formerly King Philip's Camp was, near Offolophus : but thought it neceſſary to ſend four 
thouſand Souldiers befcre, to take poſſeſſion of advantagious places, under the conduct of 
M. Claudius, and Q. Marcins the Conſuls Son z whom the whole Army preſently follow'd. 
But the way was ſo ſteep, rough, and craggy, that the light arm'd Souldiers, who were 
ſent before, having with much ado gone five miles in two dayes, pitch'd their Camp, in 
a place which they call Turris Exciers [from the pleaſant and tranſparent Waters there- 
about.] From thence next day having gone farward ſeven Miles, they fate down upon an 
Hill not far from the Enemies Camp, and ſent back a Meſſenger to the Conſul, to tell him, 
that they were come to the Foe, and had poſted themſelves in a ſafe place which was commodions upon 
all accounts; that he might come up to them as faſt as he could, So whilſt the Conſul was con- 
cern'd, not only for the roughneſs of the rode that he had taken, but likewile for their 
ſakes whom he had ſent before in ſo ſmall a number amidſt the Enemies Gariſons, the 
Mellenger met him at the Fen Aſur3s. Thereupon he himſelf alſo took Courage, and ha- 
ving joined the Forces together, form'd his Camp upon the ſide of that Hill which the Ro- 
mans were polleſs'd of, as advantagiouſly as the nature of the place would permit him to do. 
From whence they could ſee not only the Enemies Camp, (which was but a little more than 
a mile diſtant from them) but all the Country to Dium and Phila, together with the Sea- 
Coaſt, the proſpect from ſo high an Hill was ſo vaſt and wide. This ſo enflamed the Soul. 
diers minds, when they ſaw the main ſtreſs of the War, all the Kings Forces, and the Ene- 
mies Country at ſo near a view, that they all very earneſtly deſir'd the Conſul, that he 
would march forthwith to the Enemies Camp, But he gave them one day of reſt to relieve 
themſelves from the toil of their Journey, and the third day, leaving part of his Forces to 
guard the Camp, march'd to the Enemy. | 

Hippias had been lately ſent by the King to defend the paſs ; who ever ſince he ſaw the 
Roman Camp upon the Hill, having prepared the ſpirits of his Souldiers for a fight, met 
the Conſuls Army as it was a coming : whilſt the Roman light-armour, and the Enemies too, 
who were the readieſt and nimbleſt fort of Fellows to provoke a Battle, were already gone 
forth to the fight, They therefore coming vp with one another, threw their Darts, recei- 
ving and giving many wounds on both ſides by their raſh onſet, beſides, that ſome few on 
both ſides were ſlain. By this means their ſpirits being icritated againſt the next day, they 
would then have fallen on with greater numbers, and more vehemency, had there been 
room enough to diſplay and marſhal their whole body : but the top of the Mountain going 
up wedgewiſe into a narrow ridge, there were ſcarce ſpace enough for three to ſtand a 
breaſt, Wherefore whilſt a few of them fought, the reſt ſtood looking on, eſpecially thoſe 
in heavy armour: but the light armour ran forward even through the windings of the Hill, 
and engaged on the ſides thereof with the [Enemies] light-armour, making in to the 
fight through rough or ſmooth ways, all alike. And after there had been more wounded 
than kill'd that day, the night putan end to the fight. The third day the Roman General 
wanted advice; for he could neither ſtay on the barren Hills top, nor return without diſho- 
nour and even danger alſo. For the Enemy could purſue and preſs upon him, as he retired 
from the higher ground, nor had he any other way left, than to correct what he had fo re- 
folutely begun with a pertinacious boldneſs, which ſometimes in the end grows prudent. 
Well, it was come to that paſs, that if the Conſul had had an Enemy like to the ancient 
Macedonian Kings, he might have receiv'd a great overthrow ; but thar the King wander'd 
up and down with his Horſe along the ſhores at Dium, and only heard the clamour and noiſe 
of the fight almoſt twelve miles off; nor augmented his Forces by putting freſh men in the 
room of them that were tired; nor was himſelf (which was a matter of greateſt moment) 
preſent at the Battle : whilſt the Roman General, though above ſixty years of Ape, and a 
corpulent Man, performed all the Offices of War with great aCtivity ; continu'd bravely to 
the laſt to carry on what he had fo boldly begun : and leaving Popllius to keep the top of 
the Hill, went over through pathleſs places; but ſent certain perſons before to clear the 
way, commanding Artalus and Miſagenes, each with the Auxiliaries of their own Nation, 
to be a guard to them that open'd the paſs, whilſt he himſelf, having his Horſe and Carria- 
ges before him, with the Legions, brought up the Reer. 

*T was an unſpeakable toil and pains for them to get down, ſince the Beaſts and their loads 
tumbled down as they went z and yet when they were ſcarce gone forward four miles, they 
deſired 
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delired nothing more, than to have been able if poſſible, to return to the place from 
whence they came. For the Elephants made almoſt as great a diſturbance among them as 
an Enemy would have done : who when they came to the pathleſs places, threw off their 
Riders, and with an horrid noiſe put the Horſes eſpecially into a mighty confuſion ; till ſuch 
time, as they conſider'd of means to get them through. As they went down the Hill, they 
fix'd two long and ſtrang pieces of Timber into the ground below, not much more diſtant | 
from each other than the breadth of the Beaſt, upon which there were Rafters laid accroſs, | 
thirty Feet long, in form of a Bridge ; with Earth thrown over them. And then at a lit- 
tle diſtance below, there was another Bridge of the like nature; and ſo a third, with ſeve- | 
ral others in the ſame order, where the Rocks were craggy and abrup6. Thus the Elephant 
went firm upon the Bridge; but before he came to the end of ir, the Poſts were cut down, 
and the Bridge falling down made him ſlide down gently to the edge of another Bridge : 
ſome of the Elephants ſtanding on their Feet, and others reſting on their Buttocks. When | | 
the ſecond Plain of the Bridge had received them, they were let down again by the like q 
fail of that Bridge too, till they came into a plain Vale. The Romans march'd not much 
above ſeven miles in a day : of which they went the leaſt part of the way on their Feet. For 
they rouled forward themſelves, with their Arms and other things which they had to carry 
to their great vexation in all reſpects; infomuch that the very Guide, and he that adviſed 
them to go that way could not deny, but that the whole Army might have been deſtroy'd by 4 
very ſmall body of Enemies. By nigat they came intoa little Plain, where they had not room 
to look about and ſee whether the place were beſet, it being every way encloſed and hedg'd 
in [with Woods and Rocks.] Now therefore when they at laſt, with much ado, and be- 
yond all expectation, had gotten firm ground to ſtand upon, it was neceſlary for them the 
day after alſo, in that hollow Vale, to ſtay for Popull:ius and the Forces left with him : to 
whom likewiſe, though the Enemy had not at all affrighted them , the roughneſs of the 
places [through which they paſs'd] gave the ſame vexation as an Enemy. The third day 
they join'd their Forces together, and march'd through a Lawn, which the Inhabitants call __ 
Callipeuce. But the fourth day again they came to places as pathleſs as before, bur paſſed | b 
them with greater eaſe, and more Courage, by reaſan that they had been already uſed to l 
the like, no Enemy appeared, and they were near the Sea. So turning down into the al 
Plains they pitch'd the Camp of their Foot (greateſt part whereof were on the Hills) be- | | 
tween Heraclea and Libethrum : fo they lay round the Vale, and part of the Plain, where | 
the Harſe were poſted. | 
*Tis ſaid, news came to the King as he was waſhing himſelf, That the Enemy was at hand: VT; 
Upon which he leap'd immediately in great canſternation from his Throne, and crying out, 
That he was conquer'd without fighting, flung away. Nor could he come to any reſolution, 
being ſo diſtracted in all his Counſels and Commands, but of two particular Favonrites and 
Friends that he had,call*d back one, which was eſclep:odotus, from his Gariſons [upon the 
Frontiers] to Pella, where all his money lay, and open'd all paſſages to a War. He him- 
ſelf, having got all che gilded Statues in haſt from Daum into the Fleet, leſt they ſhould be a 
prey to the Enemy cauſed them to be carry'd with all ſpeed to Pydza : ſo that what might 
have ſeemed raſhneſs in the Conſul (v:z. that he ſhould go ſofar, as that he could not come 
back without the Enemies conſent) proved no diſadvantagious boldneſs. For the Romans | 
had two paſſes, whereby to get out of chat place ; the one through Tempe into Theſſaly, | 
and the other into Macedonia by Dium,, both of which were ſecur*d by the Kings Guards. L 
Wherefore if the chief Officer there had been ſo couragious as to have born the firſt appearance | 
of that approaching terrour for ten days, the Rgmans could neither have paſſed through 4 
Tempe into Theſſaly, nor had there been room enough that way to have carried their Bag- l 
gage. For Tempe 1s a ſtreight, which though it be not infeſted by War, is yet very difficult i 
to paſs. For beſides the narrowneſs of it for five miles, in which the way is too little for a | 
Beaſt that's loaded to go along, the Rocks on both- ſides are ſo abrupt and craggy, that a | 
may can ſcarce look down without a kind of ſwimming and diſturbance, both in his Eyes 
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and Mind too, Beſides, the noiſe and the depth of the River Pexens, which runs through G by 
the midſt of the Vale, is very terrible. Now this place, which in its own nature is ſo 
rugged and unpaſſable, was ſecur'd in four ſeveral places by the Kings Guards. Of whom ] 
one Party lay in the very entrance at Gornnys ; another at Conaylus in an impregnable Ca- [! 
ſtle ; a third about Zaparhrs, which they call Charax, and tbe fourth poſted in the very 7 
way, in the middle and the narrowelt part of the Vale ; which even ten Souldiers may ea- h 
ſily defend. So then, ſeeing the way through Tempe was block'd up againſt their carriages, þ 
and their way back too unpaſlable ; they muſt of neceſſity make to the Mountains from ſ 


whence they before came down, Bur this as they could not compals privately, fo neither $ 
could they openly, by reaſon that the Enemy were on the tops of the Hills; beſides, that | L 
the difficulty which they ſo lately met with, balk'd all their hopes. Wherefore in ſuch a l 


caſe as this, where they had put themſelves upon ſo raſh an enterprize, there was no other 
way for them, but to make their way to Dium in e /acedonia, through the very midſt of 
their Enemies z which (unleſs the Gods had infatuated the King) was a matter of very 
great difficulty, For ſince the bottom of the Mountain Olympus, leaves little ——_— _ q 
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ſpace of a mile between that and the Sea, half of which the wide mouth of the River Ba- 
phyrus takes up; whilſt either the Temple of Jupiter, or a Town LHeraclea] ſtands on ano- 
ther part of the Plain, the reſt being but very narrow might have been fecur'd and block'4 
up with a ſmall Ditch and a Rampire : beſides, that there were ſo much Stone and Wood 
nigh at hand, that they might even have built a Wall, and Towers upon it. But the 
Kings mind being blinded with ſudden fear, he conſider*d none of theſe advantages ; and 
therefore having expoſed and laid open all bis Gariſons to the Enemy, he retired to Pydna. 

The Conſul. ſeeing that there was great ſafety and hopes in the folly and ſloth of the 
Enemy, ſent a Meſſenger back to Sp. Lucretins al Lariſſa, [to adviſe him] that he would 
poſſeſs himſelf of all the Caſtles that were forſaken by the Enemy about Tewpe ; having ſent 
Popillius before to view the paſles about Dim. When he found that all the Coaſt was every 
way clear, he arrived in two dayes march at Dim and order'd his Camp to be pitch*d 
under the very Temple, leſt any thing in that ſacred place ſhould be violated, Then he 
himſelf going into the City (which though it be not large, is curiouſly adorn'd with pub- 
lick Buildings, and a multitude of Statues , beſides, that it 1s very well fortified ) could 
ſcarce believe, but that, ſeeing all thoſe ſplendid and magnificent Works and Ornaments 
were left without any reaſon, there muſt be ſome defign at the bottom of it. Wherefore 
he ſtaid one day to ſearch all places round about it, and then decamped : and being confi. 
dent that there would be Corn enough ready for him, he march'd forward that day to a 
River called Mirys, The next day he went on, and took the City of A4zafſa by voluntary 
ſurrender. Whereupon, that he might engage the affections of the other Aacedonians 
unto him, he was content with Holtages only, and promiſed them to leave their City 
without any guard in it, and that they ſhould live freely under their own Laws, From 
thence he march'd a dayes Journey, and Eneamped by the River Aſcordus : but ſeeing, 
that the farther he went from Theſſaly, the greater ſcarcity -there was of all ſorts of Proviſi- 
ons, he went back to Dium ; by which means every body came to underſtand, what sncon- 
veniencies he muſt have undergone by being forecloſed from Thellaly, who could not with any ſafety 
move any conſiderable diſtance from that Country, In the mean time Perſeus, baving muſter'd 
all his Forces and Officers before him in one Body, began to blame the Governours of Ga- 


riſons, but eſpecially 4ſclepiodotus and Hippias, ſaying, that by them the inlets or barriers of 


Macedonia were betray'd to the Romans : though no body had been more juſtly guilty of that 
fault than he himſelf. When the Conſal ſaw a Navy out at Sea, and from thence conceiv'd 
ſome hopes, that the R omar Ships were coming with Proviſions (for there was great ſcar. 
city of all neceſſaries, and almoſt extream want) he was told by ſome that came into the 
Port, that the Ships of burden were left at e fagneſa. Whereupon he being uncertain 
what he had beſt todo (for he had now work enough, to grapple with the difficulty of 
his preſent circumſtances, without the help of an Enemy to aggravate his ill fortune) there 
was a Letter very opportunely brought from Sp. Lucretius, That he was maſter of all the Ca- 
Fes that were upon Tempe, and about Phila, ard that he had found in them great plenty of Corn 
and other things, fit for preſent uſe. | 

The Conſul was very glad of this news, and thereupon march'd from Dinm to Phila, not 
only to ſtrengthen that Gariſon, but likewiſe to diſtribute Corn, which was too long a 
coming by Sea, among his Souldiers. But that Journey of his had no good report: for ſome 
faid, be retreated for fear, becauſe if he, the General, bad ſtaid, he muſt of neceſſity have enga- 
ged in a Battle : others, that he knew not the daily viciſſitudes of War ; fince when a fair opportu- 
nity was offer*d to him, he omitted that which he could not eaſi'y retrieve. For as ſoon as he 
quitted the poſſeſſion of Dium, he excited the Enemy ;, ſo that he [ Perſens] then grew 
ſenſible that thoſe things might be recover'd, which he had by his own remiſneſs, or cow- 
ardiſe formerly loſt. For when he heard that the Conſul was gone, returning to Dram, he 
repaired all ſuch things as the Romars had either demoliſh'd or defaced ; ſetting up the Bat- 
tlements of the Walls, that were knock'd down, and making them tight again on every 
ſide: and when he had ſo done he Encamped on this ſide the River Enpens five miles from 
the City, that he might have the very River, which was very difficult to paſs, for his ſecu- 
rity, This River runs out of the Vale under the Mountain Olympus, being but ſmall in Sum- 
mer time, thongh in the Winter when ”tis raiſed by the rains, it not only runs over the Cliffs 
a great depth, but likewiſe by carrying the Earth along with it into the Sea makes very deep 
gulphs, and by hollowing the main Channel, turns the Banks on each ſide into Precipices. 
»Perſens ſuppoſing that by this River the paſſage of his Enemy might be obſtrufted, deſign'd 
there to ſpend the remaining part of that Summer. But art this juncture the Conſul ſent 
Popillius from Phila with two thouſand arm*d,men to Heraclea;, which is diſtant from Phila 
about five miles, in the midway between Dim and Tempe, and fituate upon a Rock that 


hangs over a River. 
Popillius, before he drew his men up to the Walls, ſent certain perſons to perſwade the 


| Magiſtrates and Nobility, that they would rather try the bonour and clemency of the Romans, 


than the force of their Arms, But that advice did no good, becaule there appeared Fires 
near Enpeus, out of the Kings Camp. With that Popillus began to attack them both by 


Land and Sea (for the Navy being arrived lay ready near the ſhore) with Arms, —_— and 
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Engines all at once, There were allo certain young men of Rome, who converting the 
Games of the C:rcas toa Warlike uſe, took the loweſt part of the Wall. For the-cuſtom 
wasin thoſe days, before this exceſs was introduced, to-fill the Circus with Beaſts out of 
all Nations, and to contrive ſeveral ſorts of ſhews, nor did they make above one match of 
Chartot-driving, and another of Vaulting from one Horſe to another, both which took 
not up above one hours time, Among other things, there were about ſixty young men, 
and ſometimes more, brought m arm'd, by the Marſhals of the Games, The bringing in 
of cheſe perſons was partly an imitation of an Army exerciling, and partly of a more gen- 
tile exerciſe than that of Souldiers, ſomewhat nearer to the Gladiators or Fencers uſe of 
Arms, And waen they had made other motions in point of exerciſe ; they put themſelves 
into a ſquare Body, with their ſhields cloſe over their Hzads, the firſt ſtanding, the other 
bending ſomewhat lower, tine third lower than they, the fourth lower than the third, and 
the lalt knecling, till they made a Teltudo [a covering for their heads and bodies like a 
Tortoiſe-ſhellJ ſloping up, ike the roof 'of an Houſe. Then at the diſtance of about fifty 
Feet, twoof them ran foith arm's, and daring one the other, when they had got up from 
the bottom to the top of the Tortoiſe, over the cloſed Shields, they one while skipt about 
the exteriour part of it, as though they had been to make a defence, and anon engaged 
each other in the midſt of 1t, as though they had been on firm ground. Now they having 
made a Tortoiſe, or Target. Fence very like to this [uſed in the Games of the Circus] and 
apply'd it to ſuch a part of che Wall, when the Souldiers that were upon it came near, they 
were as high as thoſe thac defended the Town : and having beaten them off the Walls, the 
Souldiers belonging to two Eni:gns got over into the City. In this one thing only they 
differ*'d, that in the Front and Flanks they held not their Shields above their Heads (leſt 
they might expole their Bodies) but before them, as men do when they fight. By which 
means the Darts flang from the Wail did not hurt them, whilſt they made their approach, 
but being thrown upon their united Shields, ſ11d down to the bottom as rain does off the 
fide of an Houſe, The Conſul, when Heraclea was now taken, removed his Camp ſo much 


\ forward, as though he intended to go to Dim, and, when he had ronted the King from 


thence, into Prerzz alſo, But being now preparing for his Winter-Quarters, he order*d 
rodes to be made, for carrying of Corn out of Theſſaly; convenient places to be choſen 
for Barns, and Houſes co be built, where they that brought the proviſions might lodge or 
Inn [by the way.) 

Perſeus at laſt having recover'd himſelf from that fright wherewith he had been ſtun- 
nied, would rattcr his commands had not been obey'd, when in a conſternation he order*d 
his treaſuis at Pella ro I:thrown into the Sea, and the Snips at Theſſalonica to be burnt. 
[Correſponuent to which <efire of his] Andronicus, who was ſent to Theſſalonica, had de- 
tay'd the time, aid, as !© happen'd, left him room for repentance : but Niczas being more 
unwary at Pella threw 2!! the money away that he could get ; but his errour was capable 
of being corrected, in .:at it was almoſt all retrieved by men that dived to fetch it out 
again. Now the Ring was ſo much aſhamed of that fright, that he order'd the Divers 
to be privately murder'd- and after them, Azdronicus and Necias; that there might be no 
body remaining that ſhou' © be privy to ſo mad a command, Ar this juncture C, e Harcins, 
going with the Fleet from Heraclea to Theſſalonica, not only ravaged the Country in many 
places very much, by landing his men upun that Coaſt, -but likewiſe, when they fallied forth 
from the City, ford chem back, upon ſome proſperous Skirmiſhes , that he had with 
them, with conſternation into their ve: y Walls. And now he was terrible to the very City, 
till the Inhabitants, having planted Engines of all forts, ſmote not only thoſe that ſtrag- 
led, in their raſh approaches, about tlie Walls, but thoſe alſo that were 1n the Ships, with 
ſtones flung from the Town, Wherefore recalling the Souldiers into the Ships, and omit- 
ting the Siege of Theſſalonica , they went from thence to <a + which is a City fifteen 
miles from that place , oppoſite to Pyana, in a fertile ſoil. And when they waſted the 
Confines thereof they came coaſting all along to eAntigonea. Where, after they were lan- 
ded, they firſt waſted the Councry all thereabout, and brought ſome booty to the Ships 3 
and then the Macedonians (Horſe and Foot mixt together) purſuing them as they fled in 
all haſt to the Sea, kill'd near five hundred of them , and took as many. Nor did any 
thing but extream neceſlity, ſecing they were tinder'd from returning ſafely to their Ships, 
provoke the min4s of the Romazrs, not only with deſpair of any other way to fave them- 
ſelves, but- indignation too. Whereupon the fight was renew'd upon the ſhore, and they 
alſo aſſiſted who were in the Ships. By which means there were near two hundred Mace- 
donians (lain, and alikxe number taken, When the Fieet went from <Antigonea they landed 
near Pallene to plunder the Country. That part of the Country belong'd to the Caſſandrian 
Confines, being far the molt fertile of all the Coaſt which they had failed by. There 
King Eumenes with twenty men of War, coming from Elea, met them, and there were five 


men of War beſides feat from King Pruſras. 


By this acceſſion of freſh ſtrength the Prztor was encouraged to attack Caſſandrea ; which 
was built by King Caſſarder in the very Streights, that join the Pallemar Territories to the 


reſt of eMacedoma, being encloſed on the one fide with the Toronazck, and on the other 
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parties. The Roma at a place called Clyre, drewa Line of Fortification (with Palliſadoes 
alſo before it to hinder the Enemies approach) from the Toronatci: to the Macedonian Sea. 
On the other ſide there is the Erripus; and there Exmenes made his attack. The Romax: 
had a great deal of trouble to fill che Ditch that Perſexs had lately made. Concerning which, 
when the Przrtor ask*d (becauſe the heaps did not appear) where the Earth was thrown that 
came out of that Dutch, they ſhew'd him the Arches of the Wall which wcre not made of 
the ſame thickneſs with the old Wail, but built with one fingle row of Bricks. He there- 
fore adviſed with his Officers how to b:cak through the Wall, and force his way into the 
City : and conſider*d that by this means he might deceive them, viz. if he pretended te 
ſcale the Walls at another place, an ther:by, putting them into a tumult, ſhould bring 
all the beſieged to the defence ot that place. There were in the Gariſog of Caſſanarea, be- 
ſides a conſiderable Company of young men of the Town, eight hundred Agrianes, and 
two thouſand 1yrians from Peneſte, lent thither by Plearatas, being both of them a Warlike 
ſort of people. Theſe men being upon the defenſive part, whilſt the Romans ſtrove with: 
all their might to ger upon the \Walis, in a moment of time the Arches being broken 
through, laid the City wide open. Now had they who broke through the Wall been 
arm'd, they might immediately have taken the Town, When the Souldiers heard that 
this work was finiſh'd, they preſently ſet up a joyful ſhout, reſolving to get into the City 
ſome at cne place, and ſome at another. 

The Enemy at firſt ſtood in admiration, what the meaning ſhould be of that ſudden ſhout. 
But when the Governours of the Gariſon, Pyrho and Philip, heard that the City was laid 
open, they, being of opinion, that that would turn to their advantage, that made the firſt 
attack upon their Enemies, fally'd out with a ſtout body of Agrzans and Illyrians and put 
the Romans to flight, who ran together from ſeveral parts (being call'd to advance their 
Enſigns into the City) all diſcompos'd and out of order : and puiſu'd them to the Trench, 
into which they forced them to tumble in heaps one over another. There were nigh ſix 
hundred at that time ſlain, and almoſt all, that were taken between the Wall and the 
Trench, wounded, Thus the P1#tor himſelf, being extreamly diſheartned, even by his own 
attempt, became more ſlack in other new deſigns ; nor had even Exumezes, who attackt the 
Enemy at once by Sea and Land too, any very good ſucceſs. Wherefore they both thought 
fit, after they had ſecur*d their Watches, ſo that no relief might be Ict into the Town out 
of Macedonia (fince open force had not prevailed) to attempt the Walls with Works. 
Which whilſt they were about to prepare, ten of the Kings Barks were ſent from Theſſaio- 
nica with choice Auxiliaries, that were Gauls; who, ſeeing the Enemies Ships ſtanding off 
in the Sea, themſelves in the night, when *twas very dark, failed one by one, as near the 
ſhore as they could, and enter'd the City, The report of this new relief forced the Re- 
mans and the King too [ Eumenes] to quit the Siege; and ſo they, doubling the Cape, ar- 
rived with the Flcet at Torone, Bur as ſoon as they began to attack that place alſo, finding 
that it was defended by a [trong body of men, they thought *rwas in vain to make any 
farther attempt, and went to Demerrias, Where when upon their approach , they ſaw 
the Walls all cover'd over with Souldiers, they failed by with their Fleet to Jolcus ; reſol- 
ving, when they had waſted the Country thereabout, to return and beliege De- 
MEITTAS. 

X1II. Ac this time too the Corſul, leſt he ſhould be guilty of ſitting down idle in an Enemies 
Country, ſent 4. Popiliizs with five thouſand men to attack the City of Mchbea, which is 
ſituate at the foot of the Mountain Offa, on that fide, which lies toward Theſſaly, and 
ſtands very opportunely above Demerr:as. The firſt arrival of the Enemy put the Inhabi- 
tants of the place into ſome conſternation: but when they had recover'd themſelves 
from the fright, they ran ſeveral wayes to the Gates and the Walls, where they ſuſpected 
the Foe would make their approaches : whereby they preſently cut off all the Encmies hopes, 
that they might be taken upon the firſt effort. Therevpon preparation was made for a 
Siege, and all works in order to it taken in hand. When Perſeus heard, that not only 
Melibea was attempted by the Conſuls Army, but that the Navy alſo ſtood at 7o/cus, with 
deſign from thence to attack Demetrias, he ſent Euphranor, one of his Captains with two 
thouſand choice men to eZelbea; commanding him, that if he raiſed the Siege of the Ro- 
mans from before Melibcea, be ſhould get privately into Demetrias, before they decamped from 
lolcus ro that City. When thoſe that beſieged Helibea ſaw him on a ſudden upon the Hills, 
they left their works in great confuſion, but firſt ſet them on fire; and ſo they retreated 
from Melba. Euphranor, having raiſed the Siege from before one City, march'd ſtrait to 
Demetrias. Nor did the Inhabitants of that place then believe, that they could defend their 
Walls only, but their Country alſo from devaſtation; for they made ſallies out upon the 
ſtragling Pillagers, and wounded many of the Enemies. Notwithſtanding the Praxtor and 
the King rode about the Walls, to view the ſituation of the City, and ſee if they might at- 
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Cempr it either by works or torce on any lide, There was a report, that conditions of Peace 
were treated of between Eumenes and Perſeus, by Cydas, a Cretan, and Antimachus, who at that 
time was Governour of Demetrias : but this is unqueſtionable,that they retreated from Deme- 
rr445, Eumencs ſailed tothe Conſul; and having congratulated his proſperons entrance into 
Macedonia, went away to Pergamus in his own Kingdom. Marcins Figulus the Prztor, having 
ſeac pact of the Fleet to Winter at Sciathus, went with the reſt of the Ships toOreum in Eubea 3 
ſuppoſing that City to be the molt commo.1ious for ſending of Proviſions to the Armies,that 
were in Macedonia and Theſſaly. There are very differcnt accounts concerning King Eumenes. 
If you believe Yalerius Antias, he ſayes, that he neither aſſiſted the Pretor,though he often ſent far 
him by Letters 5, nor went with the Conſuls good liking into Aſia : but took it ill, that be had not the 
liberty to lodge in the ſame Camp ; and that he could not be induced to leave behind him even thoſe Gal- 
lick [roops, which he had brought thither with hm, That his Brother Attalus not only ſtaid with the 
Conſul, but alſo, that he was very faithful to him all along, and did mghty ſervice m the War. 

Whilſt the War continu'd in Macedonia, there came Embaſſadours from a petit King of 
the Gauls beyond the Alpes (his name, "tis ſaid, was Balanos, but of what Nation he was is 
not mention*d) to Rowe ;, who promiſed aid toward the carrying on of the © Hacedoniar 
War. For which the Senate return'd [him? their thanks, and ſent him ſeveral Preſents : 
viz. a gold Chain of two pound weight, and ſeveral golden Goblets of four pound weight, 
with a crapped Horſe and Arms for an Horſeman. After the Ganls, the Pamphylian Embaſ- 
ſadours brought into the Senate Houſe a golden Crown made out of twenty thouſand Phz- 
lippeans [pieces of Gold, like Facobus's]; and deſiring, that they might have leave to lay that 
Prejent up in the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, ard likewiſe ro ſacrifice in the Capitol, 
they were permitted ; beſides that they received a very kind Anſwer to their Peticion for 
renewing the Alliance [between them and Rome,] and had each of them a Preſent ſent 
them of two thouſand pounds of braſs, Then the Embaſſadours from King Pruſias, and, 
ſoon after from the Romans, who diſcourſe very differently concerning the ſame thing, had 
their Audience : both of which Embaſſies treated about concluding of a Peace with King 
Perſeus. Pruſias came with a Petition, rather than a demand, profeſling, that be had to that 
day been for the Romans, and, as long as the War continu'd, would be, But ſince Embaſſadours 
came from Perſeus to him about making an end of the War with the Romans , and that he had 
promiſed them, to intercede with the Senate ou their behalf, he begg*d of them, that if they could 
be perſwaded to lay aſide their animoſity, they would let him have the honour of being thought a 
Peace-maker. Thus ſaid the Kings Embaſſadours, The Rhod:ans, having proudly reckon'd 
up what kindneſſes they had done the Roman People, and arrogated the greater ſhare of the 
Victory over King Antiochus to themſelves, added ; That when there was Peace between the 
Macedonians and the Romans, their Alliance began with King Perſeus ;, but that they broke off 
with him againſt thew wills, and for no other reaſon that he gave them, but only becauſe the Ro- 
mans would needs bave them bear a part with them in the War. Of which War they had now 
felt the many inconveniences for three years together ; for the Sea bemg ſo block'd up with Ships, 
that all commerce was obſtrutted, their Iſland was reduced to extream want , and they had leſt 
not only their cuſtoms but their trading too. Wherefore, ſince they could no longer endure it, th 
had ſent other Embaſſadours into Macedonia to Perſeus, to declare unto him, that the Rhodians 
thought fit, he ſhould conclude a Peace with the Romans, and that they were ſent to Rome with the 
ſame meſſage. That the Rhodians would conſider what to do againſt thoſe, who ſhould be the cauſe, 
why the War was not made an endof. | am ſure that theſe words cannot even at this day be 
read or heard without indignation; and thence we may imagine how much thoſe Senators 
were concern'd, that were by when they were ſpoken. 

Claudius ſayes, They received xo anſwer : but that there was only an aCt of Senate read 
over, whereby the Roman People ordain'd, that the Carians and Lycians ſhould be free States; 
and that there were Letters diſpatch*'d to both thoſe Nations, to let them know what the 
Senate kad declared. That when he heard this, the principal Embaſſadour, whoſe ſwelling 
Speech the Senate-Honſe juſt before could hardly contain, fell down in a ſwoun. Others 
fay their Anſwer was, That the Roman People were well aſſured from good authority, that the 
Rhodians held private correſpondence with King Perſeus againſt their Commonwealth, not only in 
the beginning of this War ;, but, if it had been a doubt before, the words of their Embaſſadours 
juſt then bad made it evident : and that for the moſt part fraud, though at firſt it be ſomewhat 
more cautious, detetts it ſelf. That the Rhodians by their Meſſengers, which they ſend all over 
the World, would make themſelves Arbitrators of War and Peace. That the Romans would take 
up and lay down their Arms according to the will and pleaſure of the Gods. But now they were not like 
to have the Gods,but the Rhodians for witneſſes of their Leagues, Muſt they, forſooth, be ſo far obey'd, 
and the Roman Armies drawn out of Macedonia ? That they would ſee what was beſt for them to 
do, and that they knew, what the Rhodians were like to ſee. For no doubt but the Roman People, 
when they bad conquer'd Perſeus, which they hoped would be in a very ſhort time, would ſee, that every 
City ſhould be rewarded according to their ſeveral deſerts in the War. But yet there was a preſent 
of two thouſand pounds of braſs ſent to each Embaſſadour, which they did not receive. 

Then the Letter from Q. Marcius the Conſul was read, ſhewing, How he had paſſed the 
Streiohts into Macedonia : 4s alſo, how that there as well as from other plages the Pretor had made 
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proviſion for the Winter ;, and lthewiſe that he had received from the Epirotes twenty thouſand 
Buſbels of Wheat, and ten of Barley : to the end that , for that Corn their Embaſſadours might 
have the value in money at Rome. That the Souldiers ought to have Cloths ſent them from Rome : 
that they had need of almoſt two hundred Horſes , eſpecially Numidians, and that they had no 
plenty of any thing in thoſe parts, Upon which there was an Order of Senate made that all 
thole things fhould be done according as the Conſuls Letter had directed. C. Sulp:cies the 
Prztor bargain'd for the making of i1x thouſand Gowns, and thirty thouſand Tunicks, with 
Horſes, to be carry'd into £Hacedonia, and diltributed according to the Conſuls pleaſure, 
and paid the Eprrote: their money for the Corn, He alſo introduced Oneſimus, Son of Pyths, 
a noble Macedonian into the Senate. He had alwayes adviſed the King to Peace, and ad- 
monilſh'd him, chat, as bis Father Philip had always uſea, to the laſt day of his life, ro read 
over the League which be had made with the Romans twice every day, he would take the ſame 
courſe, and do ſo, if not every day, at leaſt very often. But ſeeing he could not deter him 
from War, he began firſt of ail to withdraw himſelf for ſeveral reaſons ; that he might 
not have any hand in thoſe things, which he did not approve of; till at laſt, when he ſaw 
himſelf ſuſpected, and ſometimes accus'd even of Treaſon too, he fled away to the Rowan 
Army ;, in which he was of great uſe to the Conſul, Now when he, being brought into the 
Senate, had given them an account of theſe things, the Senate order'd him to be enrolled 
among their Allies: that he ſhould have a place at publick Shows, and an Entertainmenc 
provided for him: two hundred Acres of the Tarentine Lands, which belong'd to the pub. 
lick, allotted him, and an Houſe bought for him at Tarentum ; the care of all which was 


' committed to {*. Decinins the Pretor. The Cenfors fur vey'd the people upon the Ides of 


December more ſeverely than before ; at which time many Knights had their Horſes taken 
from them : among whom P. Ruts/i45 was one, who when he was Tribune of the People had 
brought very violent accuſations againſt them : yea he was turn'd out of his Tribe, and ut- 
terly disfranchis'd. And whereas by order of Senate the Queſtors gave them half the Reve. 
nues of that year to erect publick works ; T:b. Sempronins, out of that money that was al- 
lotted to bim, bought the Houſe of P. Africanus, behind the old one, near the Statue of 
[the God] YFortamnus, with the Butchery, and the contiguous Shops, for the publick uſe, 
where he caufed a ſtately Houſe to be built, which was afterward called Bafilica Semproma, 
[Sempronind's Palace.) 

The year was now going out, and therefore by reaſon chiefly of their concern for the 
Macedonian War, people were deliberating, whom they ſhould choſe Conſuls for that year, at 
laſt to put an. end to that War, Whereupon there was an Order of Senate made, that Cz. 
Servilzes ſhould come as ſoon as poſſibly he could to hold the Aſſembly. Swlpicius the Preztor 
ſent this Oxder of Senate to the Conſul ; from whom he receiv*d a Letter, which after a 
few dayes he read in the Senate jz ſignifying that he would come before the day appointed. 
Accordingly the Conſul made haſt, and the Aſſembly was holden on the day that was ap- 
pointed. There were created for Conſuls L. /£mil:us Paulus (a ſecond time) in the ſeven- 
teenth year after he had been firſt Conſul, and C. Licimins Craſſus, The next day the Prez- 
tors were choſen, viz. Cr. Babius T amphilus, L. Anicins Gallus, Cn, Oftavins, P, Fonteius 
Balbus, 24, eAEbutius Helva, and C. Papirius Carbo. Now the care they had of the eace- 
donian War ſpur'd them on to do all things with the greater expedition. Wherefore when 
they were choſen they were order'd immediately to caſt Lots for their Provinces ; rhat ir 
might be known which Conſul ſhould have Macedonia, and which Prator the Fleet : ſo that there- 
by they might be able to conſider of, and prepare what was neceſſary for the War ; and likewiſe to 
conſult the Senate, if any need there were of conſult ation, That they ſhould celebrate the Latine 
Holy days as ſoon as they enter'd into their office, provided that no other religious rites were firſt to 
be perform'd: and that the Conſul, who was to go into Macedonia, ſhould not be detained. After 
theſe Decrees were paſſed, the Conſuls had /raly and Macedonia allign'd to them, and the 
Prztors (beſides the two juriſdictions in the City) the Fleet, Sparn, Sicily and Sardinia for 
their Provinces. Conſul eZmilius happen'd to have Macedonia, and Licinins, Italy. Of 
the Prztors, Cr. Bebins had the City, L. Aricins the Foreign juriſdiction (and whether elſe 
the Senate ſhould think fit to ſend him) Cn, Oftavines the Fleet, P. Fontetns Spain, MM, eAEbu- 
tzas Sucily, and C, Papirius Sarainia. 

Now all people preſently ſaw, that £. e/£milins would mannage that War ſlothfully ; not 
only becauſe he was another ſort of a man, bur alſo, becauſe his mind was day and night 
intent upon thoſe things only, that concern'd that War. Now therefore the firſt thing 
that he deſired of the Senate, was, That they would fend Embaſſadour; into. Macedonia 9 
view the Armies and the Fleet, and bring certain word back , what was lacking ether in the Land, 
or the Sea Forces, And furthermore, That they (hauld inquire ito the Kings Forces as much as 
they conld, as alſo what part of Macedonia was in our hands, and what part under Perſeus. 
Whether the Romans were incamped within the Streights, or whether they had already paſſed all 
thoſe narrow places, and were come into the Plains, Who were our faithful eAllies ; who doubeful 
or fickle in their Friendſhip, according to the ſeveral turns of Fortune, and who our certain Ene- 
mics, What quantety of provsſions they had, and whence they were brought by Land, and whence 


by Shipping. What had been done that Summer both by Sea and Land; for when he was well 
certified 
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certified of theſe things, he thought he might take true meaſures for the time to come. The 
Senate gave Orders to Cr. Servs/44s the Conſul, that he ſhould ſend into Macedonia what 
men L. /Emilius thought fir. The Embaſladours went two dayes after, whoſe names were 
Cn. Domitius eAinobarbus, A. Licinius Nerva, and L. Babins. *Twas reported, that it rained 
itoncs twice at the end of thar Year, in the Roman, and, at the ſame time, in the Yeiar 
Territories : for which there was ordained a Sacrifice of nine dayes continuance. Of the 
Prieſts there dyed that year P. Quintilins Varur, eMars's Flamen [Chief Prieſt] and 2. 
Clauduess Marcellus, the D:cemvir, 1a whoſe place they choſe Cz. Oitavins, And now, when 
their magnificence increaſed, *twas obſerv'd, thar, at the Games in the Circus, ſet forth 
hy P. Cornelius Scipio Naſica, and P. Lentalus the Curule Xdiles, there were ſixty three 
Panthers, with forty Bears and Elephants publickly ſhewn. 
L. /Emilins Paulus, and C. Licinius being made Conſuls, and entering upon their office on 
the fifteenth of March, in the beginning of the enſuing year, when the Senate was in ex- 
pectation, eſpecially what the Conſul would report to them concerning Macedonia, which 
was his Province, Paxlus ſaid, He had nothing to make report of, ſince the Embaſſ idours were 
not yet return'd. But that the Embaſſadour« were now at Brunduſium, and had been twice in their 
Voyare driven into Dyrrhachinm That when he knew, what was neceſſary firſt to be known, be 
would inform them of it 5, ana that would be within a few dayes. Ana that nothing might ſtop his 
Journey, be (he ſaid) had appointed the Latine Holy Dayes to be celebrated from the laſt of 
March. That when the Sacrifices were rightly perform'd, he and Cn. Oftavius would ſet ont, as 
ſoon as the Senate thought good. That C, Licinius, his Collrgue would take care, in his abſence, 
that if there were any neceſſity for providing or ſending any thing matersal for the carryins on of 
that War, it ſhould be provided or ſent, That in the mean time the Embaſſies of Foreign Nations 
might have their Auatence, When the Sacrifice was rightly perform'd, the eAlexandrian Em- 
baſſadours from Prolemy and Cleopatra were firſt cald in; who coming into the Senate. Houſe 
in ſordid Cloths, with their beards and hair very long, and branches of Olive in their 
haads, fell down upon the ground ; and their Speech was more abject and pitiful than their 
appearance, [For they faid,] Antiochus, King of Syria, who had been an Hoſt age at Rome 
xender a ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the elder Ptolemy to his Kingdom, waging War with his youn- 
ger Brother, who at that time was im poſſeſſion of Alexandria, had not only been vittorious in 4 
Sea-fight at Peluſium, but likewiſe having got over the Nile by belp of a Bridge, that he raiſed 
all on @ ſudden, with his Army, put Alexandria it ſelf into a conſternation by a Stege, nor did he 
ſeem to be far from being e Maſter of that moſt oppulent Kingdom. The Embaſſadours com- 
plaining of theſe things deſired the Senate, that they would aſſiſt that Kingdom and the Sove- 
reigns of it, wha were Friends to the Empire: That ſuch were the deſerts of the Roman People 
from Antiochus, and ſuch their authority with all Kings and Nations, that, if they ſent Embaſ- 
ſadours, to tell him, the Senate was not well pleaſed, that he ſhould make War againſt Princes that 
were their Allies, he would immediately retreat from the Walls of Alexandria, and carry his Army 
away into Syria. Which if they deferred to do, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being forced out of 
their Country, would in a ſhort time come to Rome, to the ſhame of the Roman People, in that 
they had not at all aſſiſted them im their utmoſt extremity. The Senate being concern'd at the 
Petition of the Alexandrians, ſent C. Popillins Lenas, C. Decimius, and C. Hoſtilius, Embal- 
ſadours, to make an end of tne War between the two Kings; and order*d them to go firſt 
to Antiocbus, and then to Prolemy, and tell them, rhar, unleſs they deſiſted from making War, 
whoever was the occaſion of its continuance , him they would not look upon as a Friend, nor 
an Ally. , | 
Theſe Embaſſadours went within three dayes along with the Alexandria» Embaſſadours, 
and then the Embaſſadours came who were ſo much expected out of Macedonia all the laſt 
five dayes after the Ides of March [ called Quinquatria, which was a Feſtival to Minerva, } 
that had it not been late before they came inco Cown, the Conſuls had immediately called 
a Senate. The next day there was a Senate, and the Embaſſadours had their Audience : 
who brought word ; that the Army was led into Macedonia through pathleſs Woods, with greater 
hazard than advantage. That the King was m poſſeſſion of Pieria, whither he was gone : that 
their Camps were ſo nigh, one to the other, that they were divided by nothing but the River Enipeus 
which was between them: and that the King neither gave the Romans any opportunity to fight, nor 
had our men force enourh to conſtrain him. That the rough Winter alſo nterrupted their aff atrs. 
That the Souldiers were hept idle, and had not any more Corn than would ſerve them ſix dayes. That 
"twas reported the Macedonians were thirty thouſand ſtrong. That, if Ap. Claudius had a good 
Army about Lychnidum, he might give the King ſome diverſion by a doubtful War : but that now 
both Appius and all the Forces he had with him were tn extream danger : unleſs either a compleat 
Army were ſent thither, or they brought thence. That they went from the Camp to the Fleet , 
where they heard, that part of their Naval Allies were taken off by Diſeaſes , and part of them 
(eſpecially thoſe that came from Sicily) gone home ; ſo that the Ships wanted men : and that thoſe, 
who were ſtill there, had neither receiv'd any pay, nor had any Cloths. That Eumenes and hu 
Fleet, like Ships driven thither by the Wind, both came and went away without any cauſe : nor did 
they think that King to be a-conſtant, or a true Friend. But as they ſpoke all things doubtfully of 
Eumenes, ſo they ſaid, that Attalus was extraordinary conſtant and faithfub, mM 
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When then the Embaſſadours had had their Audience, then L. eAmibmxs ſaid, he would 
make report concerning the War. And thereupon the Senate decreed, that for the eight Le. 
gions the Conſuls and the people ſhould create an equal number of Tribunes : but order'd, that ng 
man ſhould be created that year, ſave thoſe, who had born ſome honourable office, And then, thar, 
of all the Tribunes, L. XEmilius ſhould chuſe whom he pleaſed, to command the Legions that were 
to go for Macedonia ;, and that, when the ſolemnity of the Latine Holy Dayes was over, [.. Emi. 
lius the Conſul, and Cn. Octavius, who happen'd to have the Fleet, ſhould go into that Province. 
There was added to theſe a third perſon, which was L., encins, the Pretor, whoſe juriſgi- 
Ction was among Foreigners. Him they thought fic to ſucceed. eAp. Claudius in the Pro. 
vince of [llyricam, about Lychnidum, The care of the Levy was impos'd upon C, Licinius 
the Conſul: who was order'd to raiſe ſeven thouſand Romaz Citizens, and two hundred 
Horſe; and to draw off from the Latzine Allies ſeven thouſand Foot, and four hundred 
Horſe : as alſo, to ſend word to Cy. Servilizs, who was Governour of the Province of Gaul, 
that he ſhould raiſe ſix hundred Horſe. This Army he was commanded to ſend into e.774- 
cedonia, to his Collegue, as ſoon as he could : but that there ſhould not be above two Legi- 
ons in that Province; which ſhould be filPd up, ſo as that there ſhould be ſix thouſand Foor, 
and three hundred Horſe in each of them. That the reſt of the Foot and Horſe ſhould be 
diſpoſed of into the ſeveral Gariſons. That ſuch as were not fit for ſervice, ſhould be 
disbanded. There were likewiſe ten thouſand Foot required of the Allies, and eight hun- 
dred Horſe; which Forces were alſo given to Anicizs, beſtdes the two Legions, that he was 
order'd to carry into Macedonia, conſilting of five thouſand two hundred Foot, and three hun- 
dred Horſe; and for the Navy there were raiſed five thouſand Seamen. Lrcinim the Conſul 
being order*d to govern the Province with two Legions, added thereunto of the Allies 
ten thouſand Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe. 

When the acts of Senate were paſſed, the Conſul, L. efmilins, went out of the Senate. 
Houſe into the Aſſembly of the people, and made a Speech to this effect: Romans, 7 ob- 
ſerve, that you have done me agreater honour, ſince Macedonia 7s fallen to my ſhare, than e- 
ther when I was ſaluted Conſul, or when I enter'd upon my Office > and that for no other reaſon, 
than that you have thought it no degradation to the majeſty of the Roman People, that I ſhould put 
an end to the War in Macedonia, which hath been ſo long protratted. The Gods too, I hope, bave 
favour'd this deſign, and will aſſiſt me in the management of it. But theſe things 1 muit partly 
ſuppoſe, and partly hope for : though this I dare boldly affirm, that I will do my utmoſt endeavour, 
not to fruſtrate your hopes concerning me : All neceſſaries for this War the Senate hath already de- 
creed, and (ſeeing they are pleaſed, that 1 ſhould go immediately, who am as willing and ready to 
obey their commands as they to impoſe them) my C ollepue, C. Licinivs ; A per ſon of great worth, 
will as induſtriouſly provide them, as though he himſelf were to manage this War. What I ſhall 
write to the Senate or to you, pray believe : and do not, by your credulity, entertain rumours, for 
which you have no good authority. For even at this time 1 have obſerved ;, it hath been a common 
infirmity among you, eſpecially ſince the beginning of this War, that no man ſlirht a vulgar report ſo 
much as not to be diſconraged at it. There are in all Companies , and at all Feaſts (forſooth) 
thoſe, that lead Armies into Macedonia ; know, where the Camp ſhould be pitch'd;, what places 
ſhould be made G arijons of ; when, and at what paſs we ought to enter Macedonia z where our 
Store: Houſes ought to be built ; what way, either by Land or Sea, our proviſions ſhould be brought ; 
when we ought to engage the Enemy, and when to lie ſtill. Nor ao they only tell ns, how we may 
do better than ordinary, but alſo, whatſoever is done otherwiſe than they direfted, they make as it 
were an attual accuſation againſt the (onſul. Now theſe things [Romans] are a preat obſtr uftion 
to men that are to mannage ſuch great affairs, For all men cannot be of ſo firm and conſtant are. 
ſolution againſt falſe rumours, as Fabius was : who choſe rather to have his own Condut diſpar a 
ged by the falſe rumours of the people, than to preſerve his reputation, and negle?t the publich, buſi- 
neſs. I am not one that think, Commanders ought not to be admoniſked;, yea, I look upon him who 
does all things upon his own head, to be rather a proud than a wiſe man. What then remains ? 
Why fir$t of all Commanders ought to be admoniſhed by wiſe men, and more eſpecially, thoſe that 
have kill and experience in military affairs : and next, by ſuch as are concern'd upon the ſpot who 
fee the Enemy, the occaſion of attion, and that are partakers, as it were, of the danger m the ſame 
Ship.” Wherefore if there be any man that believes, he can certainly adviſe me to any thing which 
may conduce to the better mannagement of that War, which I am now to wage ; let him not deny 
bis aſſiſtance to the Commonwealth, but come along with me imto Macedonia, he ſhall be farniſh'd 
by me with a Ship, Horſe, Tent, and proviſions too for the Voyage. But if any man be loth ſo to do, 
and prefers the eaſe of a City life before the toils of a Campaign, let him not Fteer at land, The 
City it ſelf affords matter enough for Diſcourſe ;, let him keep his tattle within his teeth ; and know, 
that we'll be content with our Campaign Counſels, From this Aſſembly, when the Latine Holy. 
Dayes, that began on the laſt of March, and the Sacrifices were duly celebrated, the Con- 
ſul and the Prztor, Cr. Oftavius, went forthwith into Macedonia, *Tis ſaid, that the Con- 
ſul was attended with a greater retinue than ordinary ; and that the people did, almoſt cer- 
tainly, forebode, that there would be an end of the Macedonian War, and that the Conſuls re- 
turn would be ſpeedy, crown'd with a ſignal triumph, 


Whilſt theſe thipgs were tranſated in /raly, Perſers could not perſwade himſelf to go 
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on with what he had begun, in order to make Genrius, King of the 1llyrians, his Friend, 
becauſe he was to Iay out money ; but, when he heard that the Romans had enter'd the 
Streights, and ſaw that he was expoſed to the laſt extremity of War, he thought not fit 
any longer to delay the time, and therefore, having agreed by the mediation of his Embaſ- 
fadour H'ppras, for three hundred Talents of Silver, fo as that Hoſtages ſhould be given on 
both ſides, he ſent. Pantauchis, one of his moſt faithful Friends and Favourites to make an 
end of that affair. At Medeon 1n the Labeatian Territories Pantauchus met the King of 1!- 
lyricum : where he took of him both an Oath and Holtages. There was alſo an Embaſla- 
dour ſent from Genius, called Olympizs, who required an Oath and Hoſltages from Perſe. 
Wita the ſame perton were {ent two others, to receive the money, viz. Parmemo and Mor- 
cz, wao by Pantauchs's perſwalions, who were alſo pitch'd upon, to go Embaſſadours to 
Roodes along with the eA/acedonians, But they were charged not to go to Rhodes till they 
had required ana taken tne Oath, the Holitages, and the money ; and then they m!gi't, For 
the Rhodians world ſurely be incited to War when two Kings apply'd themſelves to them at the ſame 
rime. And on the other hand, ſuch a City as theirs, in which alone was unted all the glory of Na- 
val aition, would lexve the Romans no hopes ether by 5ea or Land, When the Iliyrians were 
a coming, Perſezs marcti'd out of his Camp, near the River Eripeus, with all his Horſe, 
to meet them at Dium. Where all thole things were perform'd that had been agrecd upon, 
11 the preſence of a Body of Horlſe that ſtcod ail round, and whom the King had a mind 
to have by at the making of that Lezgue of Alliance between him and Genizs;z ſuppoſing, 
that would put ſomewhat more of ſpirit into them. The Hoſtages too were given and ta- 
kea before their Faces ; and at the faine time, the King, having ſent them to Pella, where 
his treaſure lay, that were to receive the money, he order'd thoſe, that were to go to 
Rhodes with the Tilyrian Emballadours, to take Shipping at Theſſalonica, There at rhat time 
lay A:trodorus, who came very lately from Rhodes; and from the information of Diner and 
Po:yaratue,two Noblemen of that City, affirm'd, that the Rhodians were ready for the War, 
He therefore was made chief of the Embally, that was join'd with the 1llyrians. 

At the the ſame time there was a common meſlage (ſuch as the ſtate of affairs would 
then admit of) ſent to Exmenes and Antiochu : That a free City and a King were naturally op- 
poſite one to the other. That each of them att acked the Roman People, and, which was more un- 
worthy, that Kings | or Sovereign Princes | were by Kings oppoſed. That Attalns was an aſſiſt ant 
in the ruine of lus Father. That by the help of Eumenes, and, in ſome meaſure, of bis Father 
Philip to, Antiochus was oppoſed , and that now both Eumenes and Pruſias were armed againſt 
him. That if the Kingdomof Macedonia were deſtroy'd, that of Aſia would be the next : (which 
they, under pretence of ſetting the Cities at liberty, had now made partly thew own) and then Sy- 
ria. That Pruſias was already prefer'd in honour before Eumenes, and that the Veftorious 
Antiochus was already roared out of Fgypt , which was like to have been the booty of bis 
War. Which whilft he thought upon, he bad him conſider and take care, either to force the Ro- 
mans to conclude a Peace with him, or to look, upon, if they perſiſted in an unjuſt War, as the 
common Enemies of all Kings in general. The meſſage to Antrochus was plain and open : but to 
Eumenes there was an Embaſſadour ſent, under pretence of redeeming the Captives ; by 
whom there were certain things more privately tranſacted, which ar the preſent made 
Eumenes very hateful, and much ſuſpected by the Romans, who charg'd him with grievous 
thouzh falſe crimes. For he was counted a Traytor, and almoſt an Enemy, whilſt the two 
Kings ſtrove by fraud and averice to outdo otie another. There was one Cydas a Cretan, 
one of the moſt intimate Friends, that Eumeres had z who had had a Conference, firſt at 
Armphipolis, with one Chimarns, his Country-man, that was a Souldier under Perſeus ; and 
next, at Demetrias once, with one eXHenecrates ; beſides a third time, with Antimachus 
(all three of them were the Kings Officers) under the very Walls of the City. Eropor 
alſo, who was then ſent, had been concern'd in two Embaſſies to the ſame Eumenes before 
that time. Which Conferences were private and the Embaſly diſhonourable : but what 
was tranſatted, or what the Kings agreed upon, was not known, Burt thus it was. 

Eumenes neither favour*d Perſers's Victory, nor intended to make War againſt him: not 
ſo much, for that their Fathers animoſlities continu” between them alſo, as that they had a 
grudge againſt one another themſelves. The emulation between thoſe two Kings was not 
ſo ſmall, as that Eumenes could endure to ſee Perſezs get ſo much riches and glory, as, when 
he had conquer'd the Romans, he was like to obtain. He likewiſe ſaw that Perſeus, from 
the very beginning of the War, made all attempts imaginable to gain a Peace, and that the 
nearer terrour approached, he was never intent, or ſoilicirous about any thing elſe. That 
the Romans too, becauſe the War was protracted beyond their hopes; not only their Offi- 
cers, but the Senate alſo were very willing to make an end of ſo inconvenient and difficult 
a War. He therefore, having found the inclinaticns of both parties to be the fame, was 
the more deſirous to beſtow his labour toward a reconciliation in that affair , which, 
through the toil of the ſtronger ſide, and the fear of the weaker, he believed might be 
of it ſelf compoſed and made an end of. For one while he indented, not to afliſt the Ro- 
1m4ns by Sea or Land, and another while, to make a Peace with them; and ask'd a thou- 
ſand and fifty Talents, not to be concern'd in the War : in both which cafes he _—_ 
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that he was ready not only to give them his word, but Hoſtages too for their ſecurity. 


' Perſers was very Teady to go about That buſineſs, as being induced by his fear, and there- 


fore without any delay treated touching the Hoſtages , agreeing, that when they were 
received they ſhould be ſent to Creer, When they came to mention the money, there he 
made a ſtop and ſaid, that among Kings of juch renown that was a reward very diſhonourable 
and ſordid, not only to the giver, but alſo, much more, to the receiver. He [if he muſt needs do 
ſo] would rather pay the money, in hopes of a Peace with Rome, than not pay, but then 
he would produce it when the buſineſs was done : and in the mean time lay it up in the 
Temple at Samothraca, But lince tnat Iſland was in his Dominions, E:menes ſaw no difle- 
rence between its being there, and at Peila: wherefore he did what he could, to make 
him pay down ſome part of it preſently, Thus they being caught and chouted one by 
the other, created to themſelves nothing but infamy. 

Nor was this matter only-omitted by Perſezzs through his own avarice , when he might 
have had his money ſecur*d, and either a Peace by the mediation of Exmenes, that muſt 
have been purchaied even with a part of his Kingdom, or, if he had been cheated, might 
have diſcover'd his Enemy, whillt he had been loaded with the money, and thereby have 
made the Romans very juſtly his Enemies ; but the Alliance of King Gents alſo, which was 
then ready for his acceptance, together with a vaſt body of Gals, who were ſcatter*d all 
over Illyricum, and then offer'd themſelves, were upon the fame ſcore difmiſs'd, There 
came ten thouſand Horſe, with an equal number of Foot, and they too as ſwift as Horſes ; 
who when the Horſemen, by turns, diſmounted, took their empty Horſes, and fought up- 
on them. Theſe men demanded, in hand; an Horſeman ten pieces of gold, a Foot Soul- 
dier five, and their General a thouſand, When theſe men were a coming, Perſeus ſetting 
forth out of his Camp near Empizs, to meet them with the half of his Forces, began to 
make Proclamation through all the Villages and Cities, which are nigh the rodes, rhat they 
ſhould get ready their proviſions of Corn, Wine, and Cattle, that he night bave a competent ſupply - 
whilſt he himſelf took with him for the Nobility Horſes with trappings,and Campagn Coats, 
carrying along with him likewiſe ſome imall quantity of goid, to divide among them who 
were but a few; for he ſuppoſed the multitude might be allured by hopes. He arrived at 
the City Almana, and Encamped upon tie Bank of the River Axius; when the Army of 
the Gauls were ſate down about Deſudaba in HMadica, waiting for the money which they had 
agreed for. Thither therefore he ſent Antigonus, one of his great Courtiers, to command 
the multitude of the Gauls to remove their Camp to Byiazor (which 1s a place in Peoria) and 
bid the Nobility come all to him. They were ſeventy five miles diſtant from the River Axi, 
and the KingsCamp. Now when Artigonu had carry'd this Meſſage to them,and had alſo told 
them, what a vaſt plenty of all things the King had taken care to provide upon the rode for 
the multitude, and with what preſents, of Cioths, money, and Horſes, the King would 
meet the Nobility at their coming to him ; they made Anſwer, that, as to thoſe things, they 
ſhould find what he would do when they came to the King ;, and ask'd him, concerning what they 
had agreed to have in hand, whether he had brought with him the gold, that was to be divided 
among the Foot and Horſe, To which ſecing there was no anſwer made, Clandins, their pe- 
tit King, ſaid, Go then, tell your King, that, till they receive the gold and Hoſtages, the Gauls 
will not ſtir a Foot from this place. Which meflage bcing brought to the King, he called a 
Council, in which, when it was evident, what all that were there would perſwade him to; 
he himſelf, who was a better Keeper of his money, than his Kingdom , began to diſcourſe 
about the perfidiouſneſs, and barbarity of the Gauls ; That he had found by the deſtruttion of 
many a man heretofore, how dangerous it was to admit ſo great a multitude into Macedonia, for 
fear they ſhould prove more grievous, thourh Altzes than the Romans, who were Enemies. That 
five thouſand Horſe was enough; whom as they might uſe in the War, ſo alſo they necd not fear upors 
the ſcore of their number, | 

It was manifeſt in all things, that he was loth to part with his money to the multitude, 
and fear'd nothing elſe : but ſeeing no body durit perſwade him, though he ask'd their opi- 
nions about it, he ſent Antigonus back, to tell them, that the King thould not have occa- 
ſion for above five thouſand of their Horſe; and that he ſighted the reſt of their multitude. 
Which when the Barbarians heard, the reſt indeed murmur'd, being vex'd that they had 
been brought out of their Country to no purpoſe ; and {londicrs ask*d him again, Whether 
he would pay what he had agreed for, even to thoſe five thouſand? To which when he ſaw 
Antigonus made but a ſhuſfling kind of Anſwer, he dM the fallacious Meſſenger indeed no 
harm (a thing which he himſelf could hardly hope for } but march'd back to Ifter, he and 
his men; (having pillaged all Thrace, that lay near the rode) whici were a body of men, 
that, had they been brought over the Mountains of Perrebia into 7 heffaly, whilſt the King 
ſate quiet by Enipeus, over againſt the Romans, might have not only ſpoiled and ravaged all 
the Country, ſo as to have robb'd the Romans of all their expectations of proviſions from 
thence, but have ſack'd the very Cities too, whil{t Perſeas had detain'd the Conſul at Ent. 
peus, and kept him from aſſiſting his Allies. Yea the Romans themlelves muſt have been 
concern'd at it npon their own accounts ; ſince they, when they had Joſt T hefſaly, from 


waence they had all the Forage and Proviſions to maintain their Army, could neither have 
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li {taid there, nor gone forward, becauſe the eHacedonian Camp was on the other ſide of the 
River. By this means therefore Perſeus encouraged the Romans, and diſhearten'd the HMace- 

' dovians, who had long hoped he would at laſt anſwer their expectations and defires, By 
the ſame avarice he made Gertius alſo his Enemy. For when he had paid three hundred Ta- 
lents at Pella to certain perſons ſent thither from Gerrius, and ſuffer'd them to ſeal it up, 
he ſent ten Talents of it to Pantauchus, and bid him give that, at preſent, to the King; 
commanding his Servants, who carry'd the reſt of the money, which was ſealed, with the 
Illyrians Seal, to go but little dayes Fourneys ; and, when they came to the Confines of Macedonia; 
to ſtay there, and expett Meſſengers from him, Gentins having received but a ſmall part of 
the money, when Pantauchus was importuning him every day to commit ſome hoſtility 
upon the Romans, he put Af. Perperna, and L. Petillins, two Embaſſadours, that then had 
happen'd to come to him, into Priſon, Which Perſers hearing, thought Gentius had-enter'd 
into an Alliance with the Romans, and therefore ſent to recal them, that carry'd the mo- 
ney : as though his whole deſign had been to make himſelf as rich a prey as poſſible (when 
he ſhould be vanquiſh'd)) to the Romans. Eropor alſo return'd from Eumenes, but no body 
knew what was privately tranſacted between them, They themſelves indeed gave out, that 
we rpms about the Captives ; of which £meres alſo, to avoid ſuſpicion, ſent the Conſul 
word. h | | 

Perſeus being diſappointed in his hopes, afcer the return of Eropon from Exmenes, ſent KXVIII 
Antenor and Callippas, the Admirals of his Fleet with forty Barks (to which number he ad- 
ded five longer Gallies) to Teneds, as a Convoy to the Ships that were ſcatter'd here and 
there among the Cyclade Iſlands [in the Archipelago] and coming with Corn into Macedo- 
nia, The Ships put in at Caſſandrea, and having firit touch'd at the Ports, - that lie under 
the Mountain Aehos, failed thence with a fair Gale to Tenedus : where though ſeveral open- 
deck'd Gallies of Rhodes rode in that Harbour, with Exdamus, their Admiral , they baled 
them very kindly, and let them paſs unhurt. After which, when they found that on the 

other ſide, there were fifty Merchant-men of their own, ſhut in by ſeveral men of War be- 
| longing to E#menes, and ſtanding in the mouth of the Harbour, they, having with all ſpeed 
| tack'd about, and removed their Ships from the terrour of the Enemy, ſent the Merchant- 
| men, under the Convoy of ten Barks, into Macedonia z but with orders, that when they 
| had convey'd them out of all danger, they ſhould return to Texedss, The ninth day after 
they return'd to the Fleet, which now lay at Szgeaum. - From thence they croſſed over to Su- 

bota, which is an Iſland that lies between Elea and Arhos, It happen'd, that, the day after 
the Fleet arrived at Subota, thirty five Ships, which they call Zippagogs [Ships for carrying 
of Horſes] coming from Elea, with Galixck Horſemen and Horſes, made roward the Cape 
of Phane in Chios, from thence to go over into e Hacedonia : being ſent to Attatus by Eu- 
menes, Now when eAztenor had notice from a Watch-tower, that theſe Ships were failing 

- through the main Sea, he ſet out from Sabora, and, between the Cape of Erythre and Chins, 

which is a very narrow ſtreight, met them. Eumeres's Officers beliey*d notiing leſs, than 
that the Macedonian Fleet was cruiſing in that Sea: and therefore ſuppoſed, one while, that 
they were Romans, and anon, that it was Arralus, or ſome ſent from Artalus, out of the 
Roman Camp, who were bound for Pergamus. But when they came ſo near, as that they 
could plainly diſtinguiſh the form and make of their Barks, and knew by their manner of 
rowing, and their making up directly to them, that they were Enemies; then they were in 
a conſternation, ſince they had no hopes of making any reſiſtance, their Ships being unfit 
foc fighting, beſides that the Gauls were ready to mutiny, having been ſo long quiet at Sea. 
Thereupon part of them, that were near the Continent, ſwam out into Erythrea : and 
part of them, ſetting Sail got to Chizs, where leaving their Horſes they ran, as faſt as they 
could, to the City, But the Barks arriving nearer to the City, and having landed their 
Souldiers more commodiouſly, the Macedonians overtook the Gauls by the way, and kilPd 
part of them as they fled, and part of them before the Gate of the Town, from whence 
they were excluded : for the Chians had ſhut their Gate, as being ignorant, who ran away, 
or who purſu'd, There were nigh eight hundred of the Gals ſlain, and two hundred taken 
alive : the Horſes were partly drown'd with the Ships : and, part of them, had their Nerves 
cut on the ſhore by the Macedonians. But Antenor order*d the ſame ten Barks, which he 
had ſent before, to carry twenty very fine*Horſes, together with the Captives, to Theſalo- 
ice, and thence to return, as ſoon as poſlible,to the Fleet : ſaying, that he would ſtay for 
them at Phane. The Fleet continu'd at the City about three dayes : and thence they went 
on to Phane, where ſecing the ten Barks return*d much ſooner than they expected, they 
failed through the eAgean Sea to Delus, 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſafted, the Roman Embaſſadours, C. Popillize, C. Dectminus, XNIK: 
and (: Hoſtilins, ſetting forth from Chalces, when they came with three five-bank'd Gal- 
lies to Delzs, found there forty Barks belonging to the e Hacedonians, and five five-bank'd 
Gallies, belonging to King Exmenes, But the SanCtity of the Temple and the Iſland ſecur'd 
them all: ſo that the Romans, Macedonians, and Eumenes's Seamen convers'd in the Temple 
all together, the ſacred reſpect which they bore to the place affording them a kind of Truce. 
* Fntenor, Perſeus's Admiral, when he had notice from a Watch tower, there were certain 
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Merchant men before him out at Sea, himſelf purſu'd them with part of his Barks, and 
having diſpoſed of the reſt about the Cyclaze llands , either funk all the Ships (except 
ſuch as were bound for eacedonia) or rifled them at lealt, Popillizs and Eumenes's Ships 
did what they could to relieve them : but the Aacedonians going In the night with only two 
or moſt commonly three Barks at a time paſſed by unſeen. About that time the e Zaceds. 
nian and 1lyrian Embaſſadours came together to Rhodes, whoſe authority was encreaſed, nor 
only by the arrival of the Barks, which cruilcd all over the Cyclade Ifſands, and the /Eyear 
Sea, but alſo by the very union of the two Kings, Perſeus and Gent, and the report, that 
the Gauls were coming with a valt number of Foot and Horſe. And now, ſince Dizon and 
Polyaratus, who were On Perſeus's fide, had receiv'd encouragement, the Kings had not 
only a very kind Anſwer, but they two publickly declar'd, tha: they would put an end to the 
War by their authority; wherefore they would have the Kings to themſelves diſpoſe their minds to. 
ward accepting of a Peace, : ; 

It was now the beginring of the Spring, and new Officers were come into the Province. 
The Conful eZmz:lius into e2facedonia, Oitavins to the Fleet at Oreum, Anicius into Hiys. 
can, being to make War againſt Genrims. His Father was Plerratus, King, of the 1llprians, 
and his Mother Eurydica; and he had two Brothers, Plator by Fatlier and Mothers ſide 
both, and Caravantims by the Mothers ſide only, He therefore leſs ſnſpefting this Iatt, by 
reaſon that his Father was ignoble, kill'd Plaror ; and his two Fricods allo, Etrirzs and 
Epicadys, very aCtive men, chat he might reign with greater ſecurity. There was a report, 
that be envied his Brother, who was betrothed to Etuta, the Daughter of Honunus, King of the 
Dardans ; as deſrgning by this marriage to engage the whole Nation of the Dardars to his mtere((. 
And this became the more likely to be true, by his marrying of the Virgin, after he had 
kilPd Plator, When he had remov'd all fear of his Brother, he began to be very vexati- 
ous to his Subjects; and inflamed the natural fiercenefs of his temper by the immoderate 
uſe of Wine. But, as I told you before, being incited to engage in the Roman War, he 
drew all his Forces to Liſs, which conſiſted ot fifty thouſand men. From whence, having 
fent his Brother with a thouſand Foot, and fifty Horſe, into the Country of the Cawmiars, 
either by force or fear, to ſubdue it ; whilſt he himſelf march'd to the City Baſſanta, five 
miles from Lsſzs. They were Allies of the Romans : wherefore being firſt try'd by Meſſen- 
gers that were ſent to them before-hand, they choſe rather to endure a Siege than ſurrender 
themſelves. The Town of Durnium in the Caviar Territories very kindly received Caravar- 
zius at his coming thither ; but Caravartis, another City, ſhut him out: and as he was 
plundering the Country round about, ſome ſtragling Souldiers were by a concourſe of the 
Country people ſlain. Now alſo Ap. Claudins, having taken in to that Army which he alrea- 
dy had, the Buline, Apollonian and Dyrrhachian Auxliiaries, march'd out of his Winter- 
Quarters, and lay Encamp'd near the River Genuſuus : where being mightily concern'd at 
the League which he heard was concluded between Perſeus and Gentivs, and at the injury 
and violence offer'd to the Embaſladours, reſolv'd to wage a War againſt him. At that 
time Aviciss the Pretor, who was at Apollonia, having heard what was done in /!/yricum, and 
having ſent a Letter before-hand to Apprus, that be ſhould ſtzy for him at Genuſuus, came in 
three dayes himſelf into the Camp : where having added, to thoſe Auxiliaries which he 
had, two thouſand Foot , and two hundred Horſe (made up of young Parthinians) he 
made Epicadus Commander of the Foot, and Agalſus of the Horſe; deiigning to march 
more eſpecially into /lyricam, to raiſe the Siege from before Baſſania : but he was diver- 
ted by a report concerning certain Ships, that were pillaging the Sea Coaſt. For there were 
eighty Barks, ſent by Gentius (through the perſwaſions of Pantauchus) to pillage the Dyrr- 
bachian and Apollonian Territories. Then the Fleet 4 a * 
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* * They ſurrender'd themſelves : and ſo afterward did all the Cities of that Country, 
being the more induced thereunto by the Clemency and Juſtice of the Reman Pretor toward 
all ſorts of people. From thence they came to Scodra, which had been the chief ſeat and 
cauſe of the War ; not only, becauſe Gertins had taken it to himſelf, as the Capital Gari- 


' ſon of his whole Kingdom, but alſo, becauſe it is by far the beſt fortified of any place in 


the Labeatian Territories and very inacceſſible. There are about it two Rivers, (layſala 
which runs by it on the Eaſt-ſide, and Barbara on the Welt, which riſes out of the Labeatiar 
Fenn. Theſe two Rivers running into one another, diſcharge themſelves into the River Or:- 
#ndes; which, riſing out of the Mountain Scoarus, and being augmented by many other 
Waters, diſembogues it ſelf into the Adriatick Sea. The Mountain Scodris, which is by 
far the higheſt in all that Country, bath on the Eaſtſide of it Dardaria, to the South Mace- 
donia, and to the Welt llyricum, But though the Town were fortified, even by its own 
natural ſituation, and that the whole Nation of the /llyrrans, beſides the King himſelf, de- 
fended it; yet the Romar Pretor, ſeeing his firſt attempts had ſucceeded ſo well, and ſup- 
poſing that the fortune of the whole affair would be proportionable to the beginning 3 and 
that a ſudden terrour might prevail upon them, ſet his Army in Battalia, and drew them 
up to the Walls, Now, if the beſieged had fout their Gates, and defended their Walls 
and the Towers upon their Gates with armed men that might have been planted there, they 
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had certainly forced the Romans from the Walls before they could have done them any hurt. 
But they on the contrary going out of their Gates join'd Battle upon a Plain with greater 
courage , than they maintain'd it. For being routed and thronging together in their 
flight, above two hundred of them met together at the very entrance of the Gate ; which 
cauſed fo great a conſternation in the City, that Gentixs ſent Deputies immediately to the 
Prztor, viz. Tenticus and Bellas, two Noblemen of that Country, . to deſire a Truce, that be 
might have time to deliberate concerning the ſtate of affairs. Having three dayes given him for 
that purpoſe (the Roman Camp was about five hundred paces from the City) he took Ship: 
ping, and failed down the River Barbara, into the Labeatian Lake, as though he had 
tought a ſecret place to conſult in: but, as it appear'd, was moved thereunto by a falſe 
hope, that his Brother Caravantius was comms thither with many thouſands of armed men, whom 
be had raiſed out of that Country, into which he was ſent. Which report proving vain, he the 
thicd day after went in the ſame Ship down the River to Scodra: and having ſent Meſſetgers 
before-hand, to get leave for him to come and ſpeak with the Prztor, that requeſt being 
granted him, he came into the Camp. Where he began his Speech with an accuſation a- 
gainſt himſelf for his own folly, but ran our at laſt ioco Prayers and Tears; and then fal- 
ling dowa at the Pcztors Feet, ſurrender'd himſelf up into his diſpoſal. The Prztor, firſt; 
bad him be of good cheer, and invited him to Supper ſo that he return'd into the City to 
his Relations, and feaſted that day with the Prztor very magnificently : but after that he 
was committed to the keeping of C. Caſſius, a Tribune of the Souldiers $ nor had he ſcarce 
received of Perſeus ſo much as the hire of a Gladiator, that is to ſay, not above ten Ta- 
lents, to throw himſelf into theſe circumſtances. $2574 | 
Anicias baving retaken Scodra, gave order firſt of all, that Perillius and Perperna KXKII; 
the Embaſſadours ſhould be ſought out and brought to him : to whom when he had : 
reſtored their former ſplendour, he ſent Perperna forthwith to apprehend the Kings 
Friends and Relations: Who going to Medeo, a City in the Labeatian Territories, 
brought Etleve his Wife, with his two Sons, Scerdiletus and Pleuratus, and Caravantius 
his Brother into the Camp at Scodra, Anicius having made an end of the Illyrian 
War within thirty days, ſent Perperna to Rome with the news of his Victory : and, after 
| ſome few days, King Gertius too himſelf, with his Mother, Wife, Children, Brother, and 
others of the /llyr:an Nobility. The news came to Rome that this War was ended, before 
they heard that it was begun. At the ſame time that theſe things were tranſafted, Perſeus 
alſo was in a great fright, not only upon the ſcore of eAimilius, the new Contuls coming . 
Cwho, he heard, came with great menaces againſt him) but of Oftavins the Pretor alſo. 
Nor was he poſſeſs'd with leſs dread of the Roman Fleet, and the danger of the Sea-Coaſt. 
At Theſſalomca Emmenes and Athenagoras were the chief Commanders with a ſmail Gariſon 
of two thouſand Shieldmen, called Cerratz, Thither he alſo ſent Androcles, one of his Pre= 
fects or Captains, commanding him to Encamp under the very Docks. To ena he ſent 
a thouſand Horſe under the Command of Antigonus, to defend the Sea-Coaſt, to the end, 
that on what ſhore ſoever they heard the Enemies Ships were arrived, they might preſently 
give the Country People their aſſiſtance, There were five thouſand Macedonians ſent to ſe- 
cure Pythium and Petra, under the Conduct of Hiſti2us, Theogenes and eH4lo: who being 
gone, he began to fortifie the Bank of the River Enipeus, which was then dry'd up and 
fordable. For which deſign that all the multitude might have leiſure, the Women, who 
were forced to come out of the adjacent Cities, brought them Victuals into the Camp, The 
Souldiers were order'd £ " * N Y 
X* 


* * * * 


Laſt of all he commanded the Tankard.- Bearers to follow him to the Sea, which was not XXXI1I. 
three hundred paces off, and ſome of them to dig in one place, and ſome in another, at lit- 
tle diſtances, upon the ſhore. The Mountains being of a vaſt heighth gave them hopes, ſo 
much the more, becauſe they diſc!oſed no open Rivers, that they contain'd in them certain 
concealed ſtreams, which ran into and mixt with the Sea-Waters. They had ſcarce taken 
off the very ſurface of the Sand, when there came forth, firſt, muddy and ſmall ſtreams, 
which in a little time were clear and yielded a great deal of Water, as if the Gods them- 
ſelves had ſent it. That alſo gave the General ſomewhat more credit and authority among 
his Souldiers. After this, the Souldiers being order*'d to make ready their Armies, he 
himſelf went with the Tribunes, and firſt ranks to view the paſſes ; where arm'd men might 
eaſily go down, and where the aſcent up to the farther Bank was no wayes difficult. Having 
taken a due proſpect of theſe places, he took farther care alſo, that all things might be 
done in the Army regularly, and without tumult, according to the pleaſure and command 
of the General. In order whereunto he declared ſince, when the word of command was gi- 
ven, and all did not hear it, they, having receiv*d uncertain Orders, uſed to do, ſome of 
them more, and ſome leſs, than they ſhould do (which occaſion'd diſſonant clamours in 
all places z inſomuch that the Enemy knew what they were going to do before they them- 
ſelves) he thought fit, that the Tribune [or Colonel] ſhould give the word privately to 
the eldeſt Captain of the Legion ; and that he, and ſo the reſt in order, ſhould tell the next 

Yyyyy 2 Centurion 
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Centurion what was convenient to be done : whether the Orders came from the Van to the 


| Reer of the Army, or from the Reer tothe Van, Helikewiſe (which was a thing never 


practiſed before) toibad the Sentinels To carry their Shields with them when they went UP= 
on the Watch; for a Sentinel or Watchman did not goin to a Fight, fo as to have occaſion 
to uſe his Armies, but to Watch; that when he perceiv'd the Enemy was a coming, he 
might retreat and Alarm others, He likewiſe prohibited thoſe that had Helmets on to ſtand 
with their Shields ercCt before them; and then when they were weary, leaning upon their 
Pile [Javelin] to ſtand and ſleep with cher head iaid upon the brim of their Shield; to as 
that the Enemy might ſee them by their ſhining Arms at a great diſtance, though they ſaw 
nothing before them. He likewiſe alcer'd the manner of their ſtations. They all ſtood all day 
in their Arms, and the Horſemen with their Hotles bridled. Which ſecing they had done 
in the heat of Summer, ſo long, til! the ſcorching Sun made them ready to faint, and 
the Enemy came many times f:eih upon, waen they and their Horſes were quite tired, in- 
ſomuch that a few were able to woilt a great many; he therefore order'd that ſo many 
ſhould keep guard from Morning til! Nooiz, and that others in the Afternoon ſhould relieve 
them : by which means the Enemy conid never come freſh upon them, when they were 


all tired. | 


XXXIV. Having declar'd in a publick Aſſembly,that thus he would have things carry'd,he afterward 


XXRV, 


made an Oration, ſuitable to that modeſt Ali-mbiy. T hat the General oniy ovght 10 take Care and 
conſult what ought to be done in the «Army ; jomerimes by himſelſ, and ſometimes with thoje that he 
call*d to Conncil with him : but that thoſe who were not called, ought not e:ther publickly or prie 
vately to give their judgments. That a Souldier ouvht to take care of theſe three things, his body 
zo bave it in as good health, and as nimble as may be ; to have his arms fit for his i-fe , and his 
mind ready upon all ſudden orders : and to know that the u:z:mortal Gods and his General take Care 
for all things elſe. That in an Army where the Souldiers, the (onful, and the General are toſs d 
about by vulgar reports, there can be no ſafety. That he ( according to the duty of a General ) 
would take care to give them an opportunity of doing their buſineſs with ſucceſs ; but then they ought 
not to inquire into any thing that was to come : only when the ſignal was given, then to ſhew them- 
ſelves Sonldiers. Having given them theſe Precepts he diſmiſs'd the Aſſembly : the old Soul- 
diers making an open confeſſion, that they (as though they had been freſh, raw Fellows) 
never knew till that day, what was to be done in point of military Diſcipline. Nor did 
they ſhew by theſe words only, with what aſlent they had heard the Conſuls Speech, but 
their ations ſhew'd the ſame. For you could ſee no one in the whole Camp, that, after a 
little while, was unimploy'd : ſome ſharpning their Swords, others ſcouring their Helmets, 
Murrions, Shields, and Coats of Mail ; whilſt others were a fitting their Arms to theic 
Bodies, and try*d the agility of their limbs when under them. Others again were brar- 
diſhing their Piles, others flouriſhing their Swords, and looking upon the points of them : 
ſo that a man might eaſily perceive, that as ſoon as ever they had an opportunity of joining 
Battle with the Enemy, they would enter vpon the War, ſo as to gain either a very famous 
Victory, or die a memorable death, Perſers alſo when he ſaw, that, upon the Conluls 
coming (it being in the beginning of the Spring roo) all things were in an hurry and diſtur- 
bance with the Enemy, as though a new War had been levied , removed his Camp from 
Phils, and pitch'd it upon the oppoſite Bank : whilſt the General went about to view his 
works, and foreſaw queſtionleſs where he might paſs over * * 
* * * . - + * 
Which thing encouraged the Romans, but very much terrified the e Macedonians an 
their King. Wherefore at firſt he endeavour'd to ſuppreſs and ſtifle the report of that 
matter, by ſending certain perſons to forbid Pantauchus, who was coming from thence to 
come near the Camp : but now there were not only certain Boycs fcen by their Friends, 
as they were led among the /llyr:ian Hoſtages, but likewiſe the more care was taken of every 
thing, the ſooner it was divulged by the Kings Servants, they being very much given to 
rattle. About the ſame time the Rhodian Embaſſadours came into the Camp , with the 
ſame terms of Peace, that put the Senate into ſuch a paſſion at Rome, But they were heard 
at the Council of War there in the Camp with mnch more regret and dceteſtation, Where- 
upon, when others ſaid, they ought to be turn'd headlong out of the Camp without any 
Anſwer at all, e/&milius declar'd, that after fifteen dayes he would give them an Anſwer : 
In the mean time, that all people might fee, how far the authority of the Rhodians, who 
came to impoſe conditions of Peace, prevailed with him, he began to conſult about the me- 
thod, how to mannage and carry on the War. Some, and eſp: cially the Seniors, thought 
it beſt, for him ro make his attack by the Bank of Enipeus, and thoſe Fortifications : ſaying, that 
the Macedonians could not reſiſt ſuch a thick, body of men, who maae an attack, all together ; they 
having been beaten the year before ont of ſo many Caſtles, ſomewhat higher and ſtronger , [than 
their preſent Fortifications | wherein they had planted good Guards, Others thought it conveni- 
ent, For Octavius ro go to Theſlalonica, and by pillagins the Sea Coaſt to divert the Kings 
Forces ;, ſo that when they ſaw another War break out upon their Reer, the King, wheeling about 
ro defend the inner part of his Kingdom, might be forced in ſome meaſure to deſert the paſſes over 
Enipeus. But to himſelf the Bank ſeemed unpaſlable, not only by nature, but by reaſon of 
the 
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the works: and belides, that inere were Warlike Engines planted upon it, he likewiſe 
heard, that the Enemy threw Darts with greater skill and certainty than orGinary, But the 
Generals mind was wholly bent another way : and therefore, having diſmiſs'd the Coun- 
cil, he ſent privately for two Perr<bian Merchants, called Schenus and Menophilus, men 
whoſe fidelity and prudence too he now was well acquainted with, and ask'd them, what 
fort of paſſes there were into Perrzbia. To which they anſwering, that the wayes were good 
enough, but that they were beſet by the Kings Guards, he began to hope, that if be ſur- 
priz'd them in the night time with a ſtrong party, the Gariſon might be deſtroyd. For Darts and 
eArrows, and other Weapons that arc to be thrown from one, were of no uſe in the dark, when a 
man could not ſee what he wiſhed to hit. That Souldzers uſed to fight band to hand with Swords 
i2 a throng ; im which the Romans outaid all other Nations, So reſolving to take theſe men 
for his Guides, he ſent for Ottavius the Prztor, and having told him his deſign, order'd him 
7a go with the Fleet, and a thouſand men to Heracica, taking along with him ten dayes proviſions : 
whilſt he himſelf ſent P. Scipio Naſica, and Q. Fabin, Maximus his Son, with five thouſand 
choice men to Heraclea, as though they hau been to go on board the Fleet [but in reali- 
ty] to pillage the Sea-Coalt of the inner eZacedonia; which was a thing debated in the 
Council. They had private notice, that the proviſions for the Navy were ready, leſt any 
thing might detain them ;, and then the guides wire order'd ſo to divide the journey, as that 
at The fourth Watch, the third day, tney might attack Pyrhium, The next day he himſelf; 
that he might keep the King from looking after other atlairs, engaged, as ſoon as it was 
day, in the midit of the River, with tbe Enemies Guards : aud they fought on both ſides 
in light-armour z for they could not uſe any heavier Arms in ſo unevea a place, as tnat Chan- 
nel was. The deſcent of the Bank on both fides into the main Channel, was almoſt three 
hundreed paces in length : and the middle ſpace of the torrent, which was hollow'd very 
differently in ſeveral places, was ſomewhat more than a thouſand paces over : in the mid- 
dle of that they fought, whilſt the King on the one fide, and the Conſul on the other, 
ſtood with their Legions upon the mounds of their Camps, looking on. Tae Kings men 
fought bcſt with Darts and other Weapons to fling at a diſtance, but the Roman was ore 
ſteady and ſecure in the mannage of a Shield, whether of the Thracian or Ligurian make, 
About Noon the Conſul order'd his men to ſound a Retreat : and ſo the Battle was <nded for 
that day, many men being ſlain on both ſides. The next day at Sun riſing, they, being 
irritated by the late figat, feil on more fiercely than before ; but the Romans were woun- 
ded, not only by thoſe with whom they were engaged, but much more by that mu'titudep 
which was poſted in the ſeveral Towers, with all ſorts of darting Weapons, and great 
ſtones. When they came nearer to the Bank where the Enemy ſtood, thoſe things that 
were ſhot out of Engines wrought even to the hindmoſt of them. Having loſt many 
more that day, the Conſul drew his men off a little later than ordinary. The third day he 
abſtain'd from fighting, and went down to the lower end of the Camp, reſolving to at- 
tempt to make his way over by a mound like an Arm, that went down ſhelving to the 
Sea-ſide. ” © P th F F 


It was now palt the Solſtice of the year, and almoſt Noon: ſo that they travelled XXXV!. 


through a great deal of duſt, and the Sun grew very hot. They were very weary and 
thirſty, and ſo were like to be ſtill more and more, now that the Noon tide was fo near at 
hand, He therefore reſolv'd not to expoſe them in that condition to a freſh and vigorous 
Enemy. But they were ſo deſirous on both ſides to fight, that the Conſul was forced to uſe 
as much art to elude his own men, as to divert the Enemy, Before they were all ſet in 
Array, he preſt the Tribunes of the Souldiers to make haſt, and put them into Battalia 
going himſelf about all the Ranks, and encouraging the Souldiers to the Battle, Thereup- 
on they firſt with cheerfulneſs deſired the Signal ; but foon after, as the heat increaſed, 
their looks were leſs florid, and their Voices nothing ſo brisk, but ſome of them lean'd up- 
on their Bucklers, and others upon their Piles. Now therefore he commanded the firſt 
Ranks to pitch their Tents, poſt themſelves in the Front of the Camp, and pur their Bag- 
gage all together. Which when the Souldiers perceived, ſome of them rejoyced openly, 
that he had not forced them to fight whillt they were ticed with the toil of their Journey, 
and in ſuch ſcorching hot weather : The Foreign Lieutenants and Captains were all about 
the General, among whom Artalus was one; who all approved of it, when they thought 
the Conſul reſolv'd to fight: for he had not difcover'd his defign of delay even to them. 
Wherefore upon the ſudden alteration of his purpoſe, whereas others were lilent, Naſics 
only among them all had the Courage to adviſe the Conſul, Nor to let an Enemy eſcape, by 
declining the fight, who had eluded former Generals. For he ſaid, he was afraid, leaſt he might 
20 away in the nitht 5, and then they muſt follow him with great toil and danger wmto the innermoſt 
parts of Macedonia z and he, lire former Generals, miſt lead his Army ſtragling about through 
the by-ways and rough paſſes over the Macedonian Mountains, Wherefore he deſired him by all 
means, whilft he had his Enemy in an open plain, to attack him, and not let ſlip that occaſion of 
Viftory which was then offer'd him, The Conſul, who was not at all offended with the free 
admonition of ſo generous an youth, told him z Nafica ! as I once had the ſame ardour of 


mind which thou now balt, ſo thor wilt one day have the ſame diſpoſition and thoughts m_ now 
ave, 
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"ay | 1 have learnt by many accidents and adventures in War, when to fight, and when to refrain 
: | 7 ” L 

from it, I cannot have while now #n the Field to tell thee, why tis better at preſent to fit down and 

be quiet : ask, me my reaſons for it another time ; you ſhall content your ſelf for this trme with the 

authority of an old General. After which the young man held his tongue, not queſtioning 

but the Conſul ſaw ſome obſtacle co hinder his fighting, which did not appear to 


. him. 
XXXVIE Paxlus ſeeing that the Camp was pitch'd, and the Baggage laid up, drew off the firſt 
Ranks of the Tr4iarii out of the Reer, and then the Principes, whilſt the Spearmen ſtood in 
the Van, to attend the Enemies Motion: and laſt of all the Spearmen too; taking away by 
degrees from the right Wing, firſt of all the Souldiers that belong'd to all the ſeveral En. 
ſigns. By this means the Foot (whilſt the Horſe with the light-armour were placed before 
the Army, oppoſite to the Foe) were led away without aiy noiſe: nor were the Horle re. 
call'd from their Poſt, before the Front of the Bullwark, and the Trench were finiſh'd, The 
King too, though he had been ready to fight without any delay that very day, was yet 
well enough content, that his men knew it was long of the Enemy, that the fight was pur 
off, and therefore himſelf alſo led his Forces back into their Camp, When they had 
throughly fortified their Camp, C. Sulpicius Gallus, a Tribune of the Souldiers, belonging 
to the ſecond Legion, who had been Prztor the year before, calling the Souldiers, by the 
Conſuls permiſſion to a publick Aſſembly, declared ; That the next night, leſt any of then; 
might think, it a portentous or ominous appearance, from the ſecond to the fourth hour of the night, 
the eHMoon would be Eclipſed. Which, becauſe it fell out in courſe of nature at ſet times, might be 
known and told before hand. Wherefore as the riſing and ſetting of the Sun and Moon being cer- 
tain, they ought not to wonder, that the Moon ſhould be ſometimes umn the Full, and ſometimes in 
the Wane : ſo neither onzght they to take it for a Prodigy, that it ſhould be obſcured, when «t was bid 
under the body of the earth. Accordingly the night before the Nones of Seprember, ſeeing 
the Moon was Eclipſed at the hour forctold, the Roman Souldiers thought Gal/xs's under- 
ſtanding to be almoſt divine ; but it ſtartled the « 7acedoniens, who lookt upon it as a 
ſad Prodigy, portending the downfal and defrnction ot their Ringdom and Nation ; nor 
were the Soothſayers leſs terrified at it : inſomuch that there was a noiſe and an howling 
heard in the eacedoniarn, till the Moon ſhone out again. The next day the Armies on 
both ſides were ſo eager to engage, that ſome of their men blamed both the King and the 
Conſul, for having gone away without fighting. The King had his excuſe ready : not 
only, that the Enemy had firſt ſo evidently declined the fight, and led his Forces back into 
his Camp: but likewiſe, that he had planted his Enſigns in a place to which a Phalanx [a 
particular body of Foot] (with a very ſmall unevenneſs of the ground made all together 
uſeleſs) could nat approach. The Conſul, beſides that the day before he ſeemed to have 
omitted the occaſion of fighting, and to have given the Enemy an opportunity, if they had 
had a mind to go off in the night, ſeemed then too to walt time under pretence of facri- 
ficing, though the ſignal of Battle had been ſet out as ſoon as it was day in order to their 
marching forth into the Field. At laſt, about the third hour, when he had rightly per- 
form'd his Sacrifice, he called a Council ; and there, in diſcourſe and unſeaſonable conſul- 
tation, ſome thought he misſpent that time which it was more proper to do his buſineſs in : 
bat notwithſtanding, after all their diſcourſe, the Conſul made this following Speech. 
RXXVII P. Naſica, 4 generous youth, was the only perſon, among all that yeſterday had a mind to fight, 
who diſcover*d his thoughts to me: but he was afterward ſo ſilent, that he might ſeem to have 
come over to my opinion. Some others thought it better, to blame their General behind his back, 
than to adviſe him to his face. Now therefore, P. Nalica ! I'll freely give you (and thoſe thar 
were of the ſame opinion with you, though they did not declare ſo much) a reaſon why I deferr'd 
the fight. For I am ſo far from repenting of Teſteraays reſt, that I believe, I preſerv'd the Army 
by that means. For which opinion of mine leſt any cf you ſhould think I have no gronnd, let him 
but conſider a-while with me, if he pleaſes, how many things made for the Enemy and againſt us, 
Firſt of all, how far they exceed us in number, there was none of you all but knew before ; beſides, 
that Yeſterday you objerv'd it, I am confident, more particularly, when you ſaw their Army ſet in 
Array. And then of our ſmall number a faurth part of our Souldiers were left for a guard to our 
Baggage 3, which to preſerve and ſecure we do not leave, you know, the moſt unattive men we have. 
But ſuppoſe we were all together : do we ſuppoſe this, trow ye, to be a ſmall matter, that we are like 
to march out of this (amp in which we have lain this might, tnto the Field, to day, or at leaſt, to 
Morrow, with the help of the Gods, if we think good? Is there no difference, whether you com- 
mand a Souldier, that to day is neither tired with traveling, nor working, but quiet and freſh, to | 
take up his eArms tn his Tent, and lead him into the Field in his full ſtrength, vigorous both in | 
body and mind too ;, or whether you expoſe him to an Enemy that's entire and quiet, and comes not 
to the Battle after his ſtrength hath been conſumed by any other means, whilſt their men are fatiguea 
with a long march, wearied with heavy burdens, all of a muck, ſweat, having their Jaws parcb'd 
up with thirſt, their Mouths and Eyes fill'd with duft, and their bodies almo#t roaſted with the 
Noontide Sun ? Who, for Heavens ſake, that's in ſo good a condition, as ſuch an Enemy, though 
but a ſlmggiſh, and cowardly Fellow, might not conquer the ſlouteſt man alive ? When the Enemy 


bad ſet their Army in Battalia at their leiſure , recover'd their ſpirits, and ſtood compoſed every 
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one in their ranks, had t not been wiſe work for us to have marſhall'd our men all in a hurry, and 
engaged them in a confuſion ? 


We, indeed, ſhould bave bad our Army (you'll grant) all diſcompoſed, and out of order ;; but "04.404 


our Camp would have been fortified, we ſhould have had a watering place provided, with a way to 
3t well guarded, and all places round about ſecur'd; yes, I warrant you, or rather, what ſhould 
we bave bad, beſides a bare Plain to fight in? Your Anceſtors lookt upon a fortified Camp, to be 
a Port as it were againſt all caſualties that might befal an Army : from whence they might march 
ro Battle, and into which, when they had been toſs'd by the tempeſt of the fight, they might again 
retire. Wherefore when thry had encompaſſed their Camp with Fortifications , they put a ſtrong 
guard litewiſe into it : becauſe he that was forced from his Camp, though he got the better out in the 
Field, was looks upon as a perſon conquer'd, A Camp 1s a receptacle for a Congueronr, and a re- 
fuge for him thats conquered. How many <Armies, though they have not been ſucceſsful in the 
Battle, have notwithſt anding, when they bave been beaten within their Bullwark,, when they ſaw 
their opportunity, ſometimes in a moment after, made a ſally forth, and beaten the Viftorious Enemy 
eff ? This military Seat is another ſort of Country to us, the Bullwark, ſtands for the Walls of our 
Town, and every Souldiers Tent is his Houſe and home. Had we fought like Vagabonds without 
any fixed Seat or place to harbour us, whuther ſhould we have retired, if we had won the day ? 
'But to theſe y rs and hinderances of the fight, ſome oppoſe that queſtion 5, What if the Enemy 
bad march'd off that night 5, how much pains miſt we have taken to have follow'd him into the snner- 
moſt parts of Macedonia ? But / am ſure that he would never have ſtaid, nor have drawn his For- 
ces out into the Field, if he had reſolv'd to depart hence, For how much eaſier had it been for him 
ro have gone away, when we were a great diſtance from him, than now, when we are juſt at his 
heels ? Nor could he eſcape without our knowlcage, either by day or by night euher. But what can 
be more deſirable to us, than to ſet upon thur veer tn the open Fields, as they run away, Whoſe Camp, 
which was ſecur'd by the loſty Ban of a River, and encompaſſed not only with a Bullwark but many 
Towers alſo, we began to attack * Theſe were the reaſons why I Teſter ay deferr'd the Fight till to 
day. For I my ſelf alſo am now mclned to fight, and therefore, becauſe the way to the Foe 
through the River Enipeus, is ſtopped up, I have open'd another new paſſage, by defeating the Ene- 
mics Guards ;, nor will 1 deſiſt, before I have put an end to this War, 

After this Speech there was {ilence ; ſome part of the Company being brought over to his 
opinion, and ſome of them afraid to give off:nce to no purpoſe, in that, which howſoever 
it were omitted, could not be recalled. But even that day they did not fight with either 
the Conſuls, or the Kings goo will. Not with the Kings, becauſe he would not ſet upon 
tne Enemy, whilſt they were tired with their march the day before, and in an hurry to ſet 
their men in Battalia, who were yet in great diſorder. Nor with the Conſuls, becauſe they 
had not yet got Wood and Forage into the new Camp, which a great part of the Souldiers 
were gone out to fetch from the adjacent Fields. But though neither of the Generals were 
willing, Fortune, which is of more force than any humane Counſels, ſet them together. 
There was a ſmall River near the Enemies Camp, to which - both the Macedonians and the 
Romans too went for Water, ſetting Guards upon both Banks, that they might do ſo with 
ſafety. There were two Regiments on the Romaz ſide called the earrucine and the Pelrg- 
ian Regiments; two Troops of Samnre Horſe, under the Command of 2. Serginus Siins, 
the Lieutenant ; beſides another ſtanding Guard before the Camp under Lieutenant C. Clu- 
vius; With three Regiments more, viz. the Firmane, Veſtine, and (Femonian Regiments ; 
and two Troops of Horſe, the Placentine and the eAſemine. Now they lying quiet by the 
River, ſince neither fide provoked the other, about the fourth hour a Beaſt, getting out 
of the hands of thoſe that lookt after it, ran over to the farther Bank. Which Beaſt 
three Romar Souldiers follow'd through the Water, almoſt knee deep, whilſt two Thracians 
ſtrove to get it out of the midſt of the River to their Bank, The Romans therefore Kill'd 
one of them, and having got their Beaſt again retreated to their own Station. There was 
a Body of eight hundred Thracians on the Enemies fide of the River : of whom ſome few 
at. firſt, taking it very ill, that their Country-man ſhould be ſlain in their ſight, croſs'd the 
River to purſue the Murderers: but ſoon afcer there went more of them, and at laſt, 
all * x * * *- 

The majeſty of the Empire, the renown of the Perſon, and, above all, his Age, who, 
though he were more than ſixty years of Age, perform'd the Offices of youngmen in the 
chief part of the toil aud danger. . A Legion filld up that ſpace, which was between the 
Shieldmen called Cetrars, and the Phalanx ,. fo as to interrupt and disjoin the body of the 
Enemies. lt lay to the Reer of the Cerrats , and fronted the Clypears [another ſort of 
Shieldmen] being called the Azlzſpides [men with ſhining, or bright Shields.} LL. Albimus 
was order'd to lead the ſecond Legion, a Conſuls Fellow, againſt the Phalanx called Leacaſ- 
pis [in which the Souldiers had white Shields] which was the main body of the Enemies, 
Into the right Wing, in which the fight near the River was firſt begun, where the Elephants 
brought, and a Wing of the Allies : and from hence the Macedonians began firſt to fly; 
For as the force of many new inventions among men conſiſts more in words than in the 
things themſelves; but when you come to the experiment of them , where you are nof 
only to Diſcourſe, how they are to be perform'd, but to put them in Execution, _—_ 

often 
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often found of no efteCt or moment at all; fo the Elephants at that time were in their Ar- 
my a mere name, without any uſe. The body of Elephants were puriu'd by the Larine 
Allics, who beat off the leſt Wing. In the middle the ſecond Legion charging in upon 
them routed the Phalanx : nor was there any more manifeſt cauſe of that Victory, than that 
there "were many Engagements in ſeveral parts of it at the ſame time, which firſt put the 
Phalanx into great diſorder, and then quite overthrew it : though the [trength thereof 
be cloſe join'd, and, by reaſon that their Spears are held direCt, very dreadful and intolera- 
ble. If you attack them here and there 1o as to force them to bring about their Spears, 
which, by reaſon of their length and weight, are unweildy, they are all immediately in a 
confuſion ; but if there happen any diſturbance in their Flank, or Reer, they are utterly 
ruined. As at that time, they were forced to meet the Romans who came upon them in 
ſeveral Parties, by diſuniting their main boly in many places; and the Romans, wherever 
they found any void ſpaces, got in with their Ranks, Who, if they had charged with 
their whole Army upon the Front of the Phalanx, as it ſtood firſt in Battalia (as the Pelzg- 


_ mian Regiment at the beginning of the fight, through inadvertency, happen'd to do when 
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they engaged the Cetrats) they had ſtuck themſelves upon their Spears, nor could have born 
the ſhock of ſuch a cloſe ſtrong Body. 

But as the Foot were moſt of them ſlain, except thoſe that threw down their Arms and 
ran away; ſo the Horſe went off almoſt entire. The firſt that fled was the King himſelf; 
who now, from Pydna, march'd with his lacred Wings of Horſe toward Pella, Him Corys 
preſently follow'd, with the Odryſian Horſe ; and the other Wings of the e F{acedonians 
went away with entire Ranks: for the body of Foot, that lay between, in killing of 
whom the Conquerours were ſo long employ'd , made them unmindful of purſuing the 
Horſe. The Phalanx was for a great while cut off in the Front, their Flanks and 
their Reer ; till at laſt thoſe that eſcaped out of the Enemies hands, flying unarm'd to the 
Sea, went, ſome of them, even into the Water, and holding up their hands to thoſe that 
were in the Fleet, humbly begg*d of them to fave their lives : and when they ſaw Boats 
coming from every Ship, ſuppoling that they came to take them in, to the end that they 
might make Captives of them rather than kill them, they, ſome of them, went on ſwim- 
ming ſtill farther into the Water. But ſeeing they were barbarouſly murder'd out of the 
Boats, all thoſe, that could, got back by ſwimming to the Land, though there they fell 
into other more dangerous circumſtances : for the Elephants. being driven by their Riders 
to the ſhore, tore and deſtroy'd all thoſe that came forth. Upon this the Romans were all 
agreed, that there were never ſo many Macedonian: ſlain in one Battle. For there were 
kilPd full twenty thouſand men ; ſix thouſand taken Priſoners, who had fled out of the 
Field to Pydna, beſides five thouſand more, that ſtragled in their flight. Of the Conque- 
rours there fell not above an hundred, and of them the far greater part Pelzzmans : though 
there were ſome few more wounded. Now had thcy begun to bght ſooner, fo as that the 
Victors might have had day-light enough to have purſu'd their Victory, their whole Forces 
had been deſtroy'd : but at this time the night coming on, not only ſecur*'d them as they 
_ but alſo made the Romars loth to follow them through places that they did not 

now. 

Perſeus fled to the Pierian Wood, along the Souldiers rode, with a conſiderable body of 
Horſe, and his Kingly Retinue. As ſoon as he came into the Wood , where there were 
ſeveral croſs-wayes, night coming on, he, with ſome very few, that were molt faithfnl to 
him, turn'd out of the rode, The Horſe being left without a Commander , went, moſt 
of them, ſeveral wayes to their own Native Cities; though ſome very few march'd thence 
to Pella ſooner than Perſeus himſelf, becauſe they went the ready rode, The King was 
vex'd almoſt till midnight, with terrour and the various difficulties, which he met with 
in his way, There were with Perſeus in his Palace at Pella, Eutns, the Governour of that. 
place, and his own Children: but on the other hand, ſeveral of his Friends, who being 
preſery'd, ſome by one means, and ſome by another, were got out of the Battle to Pella, 
though they were often ſent for, would none of them come to him. He had only three 
Companions in his flight, viz. Evander, a Cretan, Neon, a Beotian, and Archidamus, an 
e/Etolian. With them, now fearing, leſt they who refuſed to come to him, ſhould ere 
long attempt ſome greater matter, he at the fourth Watch made his eſcape. There were 
nigh five hundred Cretans that follow'd him; who made toward Amphipelis : but he went 
out of Pella in the night, as making all the haſt he could to get over the River Axius be- 
fore day ; for he ſuppoſed the Romans would purſue him no farther than that place, by rea- 
fon that the paſſage was ſo difficult. 

The Conſul, after he was return'd with Victory into his Camp, could not yet enioy any 
true content for the care he had upon him concerning his younger Son, His name was FP. 
Scepio, who afterward, when Carthage was deſtroyed, was alſo ſurnamed Africanus; being 
the natural iſſue of the Conſul Paulus, but by adoption the Grandſon of Africans. He be- 
ing at that time in the ſeventeenth year of his Age (which made his concern the greater) 
whilſt he too eagerly purſu'd the Foe, was carry'd away in the crowd to another part of 


the Country : from whence when he return'd, though late, the Conſul then at laſt, having 
received 
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received his Son again ſafe and ſound, began to reliſh the pleaſure of ſo great a Victory. 

«, When the fame of this fight was come to Amphipolis, and the Women thereupon ran toge- 

ther into the Temple of Dzana, called Tauropolos, to deſire her aſſiſtance, Diodorus, the 

Governour of the City, fearing, leſt the Thracians, of whom there were two thouſand 

then in Gariſon, ſhould in that tumult rifle the City, he received, from one that he had 

gat, to perſonate a Letter. Carrier, a Letter in the middle of the Market-place. In which 

it was ſaid, That the Roman Fleet was arrived at Emathia : and that the Country all about was 

harraſs'd : wherefore the Prefeits of Emathia deſired,that he wonldſend them ſome aſſiſtance againſt 

thoſe Robbers, Having read theſe lines, he exhorted the Thracians, that they would go to de- 

fend the Coaft of Emathia: [ ſaying | that they might make a great ſlaughter and prey of the 

Romans who were ſtragled all about the Country. And at the ſame time he leſſen'd the report of 

the defeat ; which if ut had been true, there would more men have come one after another freſhout 

of the fieid, from which they fled. Having ſent away the Thracians upon this pretence, as 

toon as he faw them over the River Srrymor, he ſhut the Gates, | 
Perſeus came the third day after the fight to Amphipol:s : from whence he ſent Deputies KLY. 

with an Heralds Mace to Paulus. In the mean time Hippias, Milo, and Pantauchus, the 
Kings chief Favourites, went themſelves to the Conſul , and ſurrender*'d Berea, whither 
they had eſcaped out of the Battle, to the Romans : which other Cities alſo, for fear, were 
ready to do. The Conſul, having ſent Q. Fabius his Son, L. Lentulus, and Q. Metellus, 
with the news of his Victory and Letters ro Rome, gave the Foot the plunder of the Ene- 
mies defeated Army : and to the Horſe, the booty of the Country round about, ſo that 
they were not out of the Camp above two nights. He himſelf removed his Camp nearer 
to the Sea toward Pydna : where firſt Berea, and then Theſſalonica, with Pella, and almoſt 
all Macedonia within two dayes was ſurrender'd. But the Pydneans, who were the neareſt, 
had not yet ſent their Embaſſadours : for the diſorderly multitude and throng of ſeveral 
Nations together, who were forced out of the fight to run thither into one Body, obſtrufted 
the intentions and the agreement of the City ; nor were their Gates only ſhut, but even 
brick'd up alſo. For which reaſon 24ilo and Pantauchus were ſent under the Walls to talk 
with Solon, who was Governour of the Gariſon: and by him the whole multitude of the 
Souldiers were fent forth. The Town being ſurrender'd was given to the Souldiers to 
rifle, Then Perſexs having try'd his only hopes of aſſiſtance from the Biſalte [a people of 
Thrace) to whom he had in vain diſpatch'd Embaſladours, went forth into the publick 
Aſſembly, having his Son Philip with him ; not only to encourage the Amphipolitans them- 
ſelves, but alſo by his Exhortations to raiſe the ſpirits of the Horſe and Foot, who either 

always follow'd him, or happen'd in their flight by chance ro come to the ſame place, But a 
ſeeing that he could not ſpeak (though he began ſeveral times) for crying, becauſe he 
himſelf could not do it, he told Evarnder the Cretan, what he would have treated of with 
| the multitude, and ſo went down from the Temple. The multitude, as they were them- 
ſelves very ſorry, and cry*d, to ſee the King weep, ſo they deſpiſed Evanders Speech : yea 
| ſome of them were ſo bold as to cry out from the midſt of the Aſſembly z Ger you hence, 
left we ſew, that are yet alive, periſh for your ſakes. Their boldneſs ſtopt Evanders mouth, 
Then the King being retired into his Houſe, convey'd all his Money, his Silver and his 
Gold into Barks, that ſtood upon the Serrymor, and went himſelf alſo down to the River. 
The Thracians not daring to truſt themſelves in Ships, ſlipt home, and ſa did other crowds 
.too of the ſame military gang. But the Crer ans follow'd the hopes of money : and there- 
fore, becauſe there was more offence generally given, than good will gain'd, in dividing 
of it, there were fifcy Talents laid upon the Bank for them ro ſcramble for. After which 
ſcramble, as they got tumultuouſly on Board the Ships, they over-ſet one Bark, that lay 
in the mouth of the River, by getting too many of them into her at a time. That day 
they arrived at Galepſus, and the next at Samothraca, whither they were bound : to which 

place, they ſay, there were brought two thouſand Talents. = * 
Paulus having ſent Governours to all the Cities that were ſurrender'd ; leſt any injury x1 yt. 

ſhould be done to the conquer'd now in the time of Peace : and keeping with him the 
Kings Heralds, ſent P. Naſica (not knowing of the Rings flight) with a ſmall Party of 
Foot and Horſe to Amphipolis - not only to ravage Sintica, but to be an obſtruCtion to all 
the Kings deſigns. At this time Cz, Otavius took and rifled Melibea: and at c/Agininm, 
which Cz. Anicius was ſent to attack, there were two hundred men loſt at one fally which 
was made out of the Town, before the eAginians knew that there was any end made of 
the War. The Conſul ſetting out from Pydna came with his whole Army in two dayes to 
Pella: and having Encamped a mile from thence, ſtaid there for ſome dayes, viewing the 
ſituation of the City on all ſides, which he obſerv'd, was not without reaſon made choice of to 
be the Kings Seat, *Tis ſituate upon an Hill, that lies to the Northweſt : and about it are 
Fens of a vaſt depth, both Summer and Winter, cauſed by ſtanding Lakes that are hard 
by. In the very Fenn it ſelf, where it is neareſt to the City, there riſes as it were an Iſland, 
which ſtands upon the mound of a vaſt work, which not only bears a Wall, but likewiſe 
is not at all injur*d by the moiſture of the Fenn, that runs round about it. It ſeems afar 
off to be join'd to the Wall of the City; but C—_ from it by a River, over which uns 
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to it there is a Bridge : ſo that, if any Foreigner attack it, there is no coming to it on any 
ſide, nor, if the King ſhut any body up there, is there any way to eſcape, bur by a Bridge, 
which is very eaſily guarded. In this place the Kings Treaſure nſed to be kept, but at that 
cime there was nothing found in it, except the three hundred Talents, which were to have 
been ſent to King Gentizs, but were afterward kept back. In the time that they lay ar 
Pella, ſeveral Embaſſies, that came to congratulate [the Conſuls Vietory] eſpecially out 
of Theſſaly, had their Andience. After which having received the news, that Perſeys was 
gone over to Samothrace, the Conful march'd from Pel/a, and arrived 1n four dayes at Am- 
phipolis, Where all the Town coming out 1n throngs to meet him, made it evident to any 
man » X X* » * a 
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6. Perſeus was taken by Amilius Paulus in Samothrace. 11, &c. When Antiochus, King of Syria, beſieged Prolemy 
and Cleopatra, King and Queen of Agyptz for which reaſon the Senate ſent Embaſſadours to him, to command him 
to deſeſt from beſreging a King who was their Ally, whereas, when the Meſſage was atliver'd to him, he made anſwer, 
that he would conſider, what to do 3 one of the Embaſſadours, viz Popillius by name, with a rod, made a circle about 
the King, and bid bim give his anſwer beſore he came out of it. By which rough uſage be cauſed Antiochus to omzt the 
War. 13. There were ſeveral Embaſſits from ſeveral Nations and Kings, by way of congratulation, admitted ints 
the Senate. 20, But that of the Rhodians, becauſe in that War they had been againſt the Romans, was excluded. 
21. The next day, when "twas debated, whether they ſhould declare War againſt them, the Embaſſadours pleaded the 
cauſe of their Country in the Senate, and were diſmiſs d neither as Enemies, nor as Allies. 31, &c. Macedonia 
reduced into the form of a Province. 3s, &c. Amilius Paulus, though the Souldiers were againſt it, by reaſon 
that they had too little booty, and though Servius Sulpictus Galba contradifted it, rode in triumph ; and led Perſeus 
with his three Sons before the Chariot. 40. The joy of which triumph , that it might not fall to him entire, was 

' fenalir'd by the Funerals of bis two Sons, one of which died before, and the other aſter his Fathers triumph. The 
Cenſors took a Survey of the people, at which there were Poled three hundred and twelve thouſand eight bunared and 
ten Souls. 44. Prufias, Kzng of Birhynia, came to Rome to congratulate with the Senate upon the account of the 
Viftory obtain'd over Macedonia : and recommended his Son Nicomedes to the Senate, before whom, the King, being 
Full of flattery, he was the Roman Peoples Libertus | one freed from ſlavery. ] 


Ountins Metellus, though they came to Rome with as much ſpeed as poſlibly they 

could, yet found that the City was full of joy upon that ſcore before their arrival. 
The fourth day after the fight with the King, whilſt the Games were perform'd in the Czr- 
e#s, a ſudden murmur of the people ran through all the ſhows, That there had been a Battle 
5 Macedonia, and that the King was overcome : after which the noiſe increaſed ; till at laſt 
there aroſe a clamour and a clapping of hands, as though they had heard certain news of 
the Victory. The Magiſtrates began to wonder, and inquired who was the Author of that 
ſudden joy : whom ſince they could not find out, their mirth was ſoon over, as for a 
thing uncertain, yet the glad tidings was ſtill fix'd in their thoughts, Which being con- 
firm'd by the true relations of Fabius Lentulus, and eMHetelius, they rejoyced not only at 
the Victory it ſelf, but alſo in the boding of their own minds. But there goes another 
ſtory concerning the joy conceiv*d by the Company in the Circus, which is no leſs probable 
than this; that, upon the 22* of Oftober, and the ſecond day of the Roman Games, as C. 
Licinius the Conſul was going up to ſee the Chariots ſtart, a Letter-Carrier, who ſaid, he 
came out of e Z/acedonia, deliver'd unto him a Laureat Letter, When the Chariots were 
{et out, the Conſul got up into his Coach; and being return'd along the Circas to the pub- 
lick Boxes [where the Spectators fateJ ſhew'd the Laureat-Letter to the people. Which 
when they ſaw, the people preſently grew negligent of the ſhow, and ran down into the 
middle [of the Circys :] whither the Conſul called the Senate, and, having read the Letter 
over, by authority of the Senate, before the publick Boxes, declared to the people; That 
L. Emilius, his Collegue had fought a pitch'd Battle with King Perſeus : that the Macedonian 
e Army was beaten and routed : that the King, with ſome few of his men, made his eſcape : and 
that all the Citizs of Macedonia had ſurrender'd themſelves to the Roman People, When they 
had heard this, a noiſe aroſe with great clapping of hands, and moſt part of the Company, 
leaving the Games went home to carry the glad tidings to their Wives and Children. This 
was the thirteenth day from that on which the Battle was fought in e Macedonia. 

The next day there was a Senate held in the Senate Houſe, ſupplications decreed, and an 
Order of Senate made ; That the Conſnl ſhould diſmiſs all them that he had liſted under him, ex- 
cept the ordinary Souldiers, and the Seamen : and that the disbanding of them ſhould be _—_— 
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till the Embaſladours came from L. ,/£milins the Conſul, who had ſent the Letter-Carrier 
before them. Upon the 26" of Ottober, about the ſecond honr, the Embaſſadours enter'd 
the City, and drawing along with them a vaſt crowd of people that met and follow'd 
them, where ever they went, they walked ſtrait on into the Forum, up to the Tribunal. 
The Senate was then, by chance, fitting ; and therefore the Conſul brought the Embaſſa. 
dours into tliem, Where they were detain'd ſo long as to declare; whar quantity of Foot 
and Horſe the King had ;, how many thouſands of them were ſlain, and how many taken : with what 
a ſmall loſs of men ſo many Enemies were deſtroy'd ;, with how few the King eſcaped : that it was 
$hought be would go to Samothrace ; and that the Fleet was ready to purſue him. That he could 
not get away either by Sea or Land, They ſaid theſe very words a little after, when they 
were brought into the publick Aſſembly : where, the peoples joy being renew'd, aſter the 
Conſul had ſet forth an EdiCt, rebar all the Temples ſhould be opewd, every man in particular 
went out of the eAſſembly to give the Gods thanks ; and by that means the Temples of the im- 
mortal Gods, all over the City, were filPd with a vaſt multitude, not only of men, bat 
of Women too. The Senate being called again into the Senate-Houſe, decreed, that ſup- 
plications ſhould be made five dayes together in all the Temples about the City, upon the 
icore of L., /Emilius, the Conſuls great and good ſucceſs, and that Sacrifice ſhould be made 
with the bigger ſort of Victims. That the Ships, that ſtood ready, and were juſt fir for 
ſervice upon the T#ber, ſhould be taken up (to be ſent into Macedonia, if the King could 
make any reliſtance) and put into the Docks : that the Seamen ſhould have a years pay 
given them, and be diſmiſs'd, and with them all, that had ſworn to be true to the Conſul ; 
as alſo, that all the Souldiers at Corcyr-a, Brunduſium, upon the upper Sea, or in the Lari- 
nian Territories (for in all thoſe places there had been Forces poſted, with whom, it occa- 
ſion had been, C. Lrciniwes was to have aſliſted his Collegue) ſhonld be disbanded. The ſup- 
plication was appointed in the Aſſembly of the people to begin upon the tenth of Oftober, 
and with that day to continue five dayes. 

Two Embaſlladors, viz. C. Licinius Nerva, and P. Decins out of Illyricum came and brought 
word, T kat the Illyrian Army was ſlain ; that their King Gentius,was taken,and that he and all Illy- 
ricum were zow at the diſpoſal of the Romans, Upon the account of thoſe performances,under the 
Conduct and lucky ſucceſs of L. Anicins thePretor, the Senate decreed a ſupplication for three 
days;as the LatineHoly-Days were appointed by theConſul,to be celebrated on the three days 
immediately preceding the [des [z. e. the 13*)] of November. Some ſay, That the Rhodian Em- 
baſſadours, being not as yet diſmiſd, after the news of the Viftory, were called into the Senate, to be 
Jjeered and laugh'd at for their fooliſh pride : and that there, Ageſipoiis,the chief of them ſpoke to 
this purpoſe;laying, That they were ſent Embaſſadours from the Rhodians, to make Peace between 
the Romans and Perſeus ; ſeeing that War was grievous and intommogions to all Greece in general, 
yea a charge and a dammage even to the Romans themſelves.That Fortune had done very well in that, 
the War being ended by other means, ſhe had given them an opportunity of congratulating with the Ro- 
mans upon: the ſcore of ſo great aViftory. Thus faid the Rhodian, to which the Senate reply'd, 
That the Rhodians ſent that Embaſſy, not ot of any care they took, of the advantages of Greece, or 
any reſpett to the charges which the Roman People had been at, but on the behalf of Perſeus. For if 
that bad been their care, which they pretended, they ought then to have ſent Embaſſadours, when 
Perſeus, having brought an Army into Thellaly, beſieged the Grecian Cities, ſome of them for two 
years together, and frighted the reſt by threatning to make War against them. That then there 
was no mention made by the Rhodians of a Peace: but when they heard that the Romans, ha- 
ving paſſed the Streights, were got over into Macedonia, and that Perſeus was within their reach, 
that then the Rhodians ſent their Embaſſy, for no other reaſon, but to deliver Perſeus out of im=- 
minent danger. That with this Anſwer the Embaſſadours were diſmiſs'd. 

Ar the ſame time «37. Marcellus, departing out of the Province of Spain, after he had 
taken the famous City of Marcolica, brought back: into the Treaſury ten pound weight of 
Gold, and of Silver, in Seſterces, a Million, In the mean time P. e/£ml:us, the Conſul, 
being Encamped (as I told you before) at Sire in Odomantice, received a Letter from King 
Perſeus, by the hands of three Embaſſadours, who were but ordinary men ;z upon the receit 
of which he is ſaid to have wept, to think of the frailty of mankind : that he, who, a little 
before, was not content with the Kingdom of Macedonia, but attacked the Dardans and 71. 
tyrians, calling in Auxiliaries from the Baſtarne, ſhould now, fince he had loſt his Army, 
be baniſh'd his Kingdom, forced into a ſmall Iſland, and like a ſuppliant, be proteCted by 
the religious reſpect, born to a Temple only, and not by his own ſtrength. But when he 
read theſe words, King Perſeus to Conſul Paulus ſendeth greeting ; his compaſſion was all ta- 
ken off by the folly of the King, who underſtood not his own circumſtances. Wherefore 
though in the other part of the Letter, the intreaties of Perſeus were ſuch as did in no wiſe 
become a King, yet that Embaſſy was diſmiſs'd without any Letter, or Anſwer. Perſens 
thereupon grew ſenſible, what title he, a conquer'd Prince, ought to have left out; and 
therefare ſent another Letter, with the title of a private perſon in which he deſired and 
obtained, that certain perſons might be ſent to him, for him to diſcourſe with, concerning 
the ſtate and condition of his preſent Fortune. There were three Embaſſadours ſent, whoſe 
names were P. Lentaius, A. Poſthumius Albinas, and A. Antonius : but nothing was con- 
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cluded of in that Embaſly, ſince Perſeus was reſolved to retain the Name of Kino, and Paulus 
was very earneſt, to have him commit himſcii and all that he bad to che proteCtion and 
mercy of the Roman People. Dt 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted, {. Oftavius with his Fleet arrived at Samothraca ; 
who endeavouring, beſides the preſent fright which he put him into, ſometimes with threats, 
and ſometimes with hopes to perſwade him, that he would deliver himſelf up, was af. 
ſilted in his undertaking, whether by accident or deſign [is not well known.] For L. 
Atiliss, a noble youth, obſerving, that the Samothracians were at a publick Aſſembly, de- 
ſir'd of the Magiſtrates, that they would permit him to ſpeak ſome few words to the peo. 
ple. Which being permitted, he ask'd them; Have we, my good Friends of Samothrace, 
or truly or falſly been told, that this holy Iſland is all a ſacred and mviolable ſoil? Whereupon 
when all the Company agreed to the acknowledg'd ſanCtity of the place ; he demanded 
farther; Why then (ſaid he) bath a murderer polluted it with the blood of Kino Eumenes ? 
eAnd ſince every Preface [or the ſolemn words) before the performance of holy rites, forbids all 
thoſe, who have not pure hands, to come into the ſacred place, where ſuch religious duties are per- 
forni'd, will you ſuffer your Temples to be prophaned with the bloody body of a Villaiv? Now 
there was a common report aboutall the Cities of Greece, that Evander almoſt kilPd King 
Eumenes at Delphi, Wherefore, belides that they ſaw themſelves and the whole iſland, to- 
gether with the Temple in the power of the Romans, ſuppoſing, that theſe things were not 
objefted againſt them without cauſe, ſent Theondas, who was the chief Magiſtrate among 
them (by them ſtiled Rex, 5. e. King) to Perſeus, to tell him, That Evander the Cretan was 
accuſed of murder - and that they had old Laws, which they received by tradition from their An- 
ceſtors, concermng thoſe, that were ſaid to bring polluted hands within the ſacred linnts of their 
Temples. If Evander were confident of his own innocency, that he ſhould come and make his de- 
fence : but if be durſt not venture a Tryal, that he, ſhould at leaſt no longer aefile the T emple, but 
conſult his own ſafety. Perſeus, calling forth Evander told him, He would not by any means ad- 
viſe him to ſubmit to a tryal, for he could not come off, exther upon the very caſe it ſelf, or by any 
favour be would meet with. Beſides, that he was allo afraid, leſt if Evander were condemned, 
he would detef® him for the author of ſo horrid an attion. Wherefore what had he to do, but 
bravely to die ? Evander openly refuſed nothing, that he propoſed ; but, ſaying, that he had 
rather die by poyſon, than by the Sword, privately contrived his eſcape. Which when the 
King heard he, fearing, leſt the anger of the Samothracians might be turn'd all againſt 
him, as though the guilty perſon had been by him convey'd from Juſtice, canſed Evander 
to be kilPd. Which raſh murder being committed, it came immediately into his mind, 
that he had taken that tain upon himſelf, which had veen Evanders: for Evander had wounded 
King Eumenes at Delphi, and he himſelf had kill'd Evander at Samothrace : ſo that two the meſ? 
ſacred Temples in the World were by his wſtization poliuted with humane blood. But This crime 
was (o far palliated by his bribing Theondas, that he carry'd word back to the People, that 
Evander kilPd timſelf. 

But by this baſe aCt, againſt the only Friend, which he had left; whom he himſelf had 
tried upon ſo many occaſions, and betray'd, becauſe he would not be a Traytor, he ſo far 
alienated the affeftions of all people, that every body revolted to the Romans; and for- 
ced him, who was left almoſt alone, to conſulr, how to make his eſcape : and therefore he 
ſent for Oroandes, a Cretan, who knew the Coalt of Thrace, becauſe he had traded there 
as a Merchant, ro put him on board a Bark and carry him to Cotys. There is a Port at a 
certain Cape belonging to Samothrace ;, where the Bark ſtood. To which place, about Sun- 
ſetting, they carry*d down all things that were neceſſary ; and money too, as much as they 
could privately convey. The King himſelf, at midnight, with three others, that knew of 
his flight, went out at the back Door of the Houſe, where he lay, into a Garden, near his 
Bed-Chamber, and from thence, getting with much ado over a ſtone Wall, came to the 
Sea-ſide. Oroandes at that very time, when the money was coming down, which was the 
edge of night, had ſet Sail, and was going for Crete, Wherefore, ſince he found not the 
Ship in the Port, Perſcus,. baving wander'd for ſome time upon the ſhore, at laſt, fearing 
the light, which now approach's, and not daring to return to his Lodging, lay in one ſide 
of the Temple, near an obſcure Corner thereof. The Children of Noblemen among the 
e Macedonians, who were choſen to attend upon the King, were called Peri Regir, [the 
Kings Attendants. J Now that Retinue follow'd the King in his flight, nor did they even 
then forſake-him, till by order from Cr. Oftavins, the Cryer made Proclamation, that the 


Kings Servants, and all other Macedonians, that were im Samothrace, f they world come over 


ro the Romans, ſhould ſave their Lives, Liberties and Eſtates, which they erther had with them 
there, or had left en Macedonia, Upon which Declaration they all came over, and gave in 
their names ro C. Poſtumins, Tribune of the Souldiers. Jon alſo of Thefſalonica, deliver'd 
up to Cr. Oftavins the Kings ſmall Children ; nor was there ever an one of them left with 
the King, except Philip only, who was the eldeſt of his Sons. Then ne ſurrender'd himſelf 
and his Son to Oftavins, accuſing fortune and the Gods, in whoſe Temple they were, for not aſſiſt- 
ing one, that pray'd to them for it, with any aid, Whereupon he was order'd to be put into 
the Admirals Ship; whereinto the money, which remained, was alſo carry'd; and fo the 
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Fleet ſet Sail immediately for e-Amphrpolis, And thence Ofavins ſent the King into the 
Camp, to the Conſul, having ſent a Letter before-hand, ro lee him know, that be had him im 
his cuſtody, and was a bringing him thither to him, | 

Paulus fuppoling that to be, as it really was, an happy Victory, kilPd ſeveral Victims 
upon the news of it, and having called a Council, in which he read the Prztors Letter, ſent 
D. eElins Tubero to meet the King ; commanding the reſt to ſtay in a full body at his Tent. 
There never was ſuch a multitude of people at any ſhow [as came to ſee this ſight.] King 
Syphax indeed, in the memory of our Fathers, had been taken and brought into the Romar: 
Campz who, beſides that he was not to be compared with Perſexs, either upon the ſcore 
of his own Fame, or that of his Country, was then alſo no more than an addition to the 
Punic, as Gentius, of the Macedonian War. But Perſeus was the head and firſt mover of 
a War, nor did the renown of his Father and Grand-Father only, whoſe Deſcendant he 
was, render him conſpicuous ; but Philip alſo, and Great Alexander ſhone brightly forth, 
who had made the Macedonian Empire the chiefelt in the whole World. Perſexs came into 
the Camp in a mourning Garb, without any body elſe ro Accompany him, and make him 
more miſerable by being in the ſame ſad condition. He could not go forward to be ſeen 
for the crowd of thoſe that came to meet him, till the Conſul had ſent the Lifors, to re- 
move the people and make a Lane to the Generals Tent. The Conſul roſe from his Sear, 
and bidding the reſt fir down, went a little forward, and when the King came in, gave 
him his right hand ; took him up when he threw himſelf at his Feet; and ſuffer'd him not 
to touch his Knees z but having brought him into the Tent, order*d him to fit down over 
againſt the Officers whom he had calied to Council, 

The ficft queſtion that he ask*d him, was, what tnjury provoked him to undertake a War 
with ſo much malice againſt the Romans ; whereby to bring both himſelf and his Kingdom wito ex- 
cream danger. To which when all people expected his Anſwer, he only lookt upon the 
ground, and for a long time in ſilence wept : which made the Conſul fay to him again: 
Tf you had been young, when you came to the Crown, I ſhould have the leſs admired thas you were 
1gnorant, how great a Friend or Enemy the Roman People were, But now, ſince you were not only 
engaged tin the War, which your Father waged with us, but likewiſe remember the Peace after that, 
Which we obſerved with the greateſt fidelity and mtegrity toward him : what was your meaning to 
acfire a War rather than Peace,with thoſe,whoſe Force he had tryed tn War,and their fidelity in time 
of Peace ? To which he being neither ask*d nor accuſed, reply'd, and then the Conſul faid, 
But notwithſtanding theſe things, whether they have happen'd through humane frailty, chance or ne- 
ceſſity, have a good heart : the Clemency of the Roman People which hath been experienced by many 
Kings and States, affords thee, not only hopes, but almoſt certain aſſurance of ſafety. This he 
faid in Greek to Perſeus, and afterwards in Latin to his own men : You ſee, ſaid he, a notable 
Example of the viciſſuude of humane affairs. I ſpeak, mo#t eſpecially to you , young men ! It 1s 
therefore the beſt way not to carry on any proud or violent deſigns againſt any man m proſperity, 
nor to truſt to our preſent condition 3 ſince "tis uncertain, what an Evening may bring forth. He 
will prove himſelf a Man, whoſe mind 1s neither puffed up by proſperity, nor broken, or dejetted by 
adverſity. After that diſmiſſing the Council he committed the King to the Cuſtody of Q. 
e/Elius, That day Perſers was not only invited to the Conſuls [Tent] to Supper, but alſo 
all other honours were paid him, that he was capable of in that condition. 

Then the Army was diſmiſs'd into their Winter-Quarters ; of whom Amphipol:s received 
the greateſt part, and the neighbouring Cities the reſt. Now this was the end of the War 
between the Romans and Perſeus, after they had continu'd in Arms for four years together : 
as it was alſo the ruine of a Kingdom, that was renowned through moſt part of Zrrope, 
and all Aſia. They reckon'd Perſeus the twentieth from {2ranus, who was their firſt King. 
Perſeus received the Kingdom, when Q_ Fulvins and L. Marlins were Conſuls : was called 
King by the Senate, when 4. Jumizs, and A. eHanlins were Conſuls ; and reigned eleven 
years. The Fame of the « acedonians was very obſcure till the time of Philip, Son of eA- 
myntas: yea, though in his time it began to encreaſe, yet it contain'd it ſelf within the 
bounds of Europe, taking in all Greece, with part of Thrace and 1llyricum. After that 1t 
diffuſed it ſelf over into 4/ia; and in thoſe thirteen years, that Alexander reign'd, it firſt 
reduced all thoſe parts, to which the Perſian Empire with its almoſt immenſe limits had 
extended : trill at laſt it over-ran Arab:a and India, even to the red Sea. At that time the 
e Macedonian Empire and Name was the greateſt in the World : hut afterward was diſtracted 
and divided into many petit Kingdoms, whilſt every one took by force what he could rap 
or rend for himſelf: ſo that from the higheſt pitch of its glory to its utter diſſolution, it 
was a hundred and fifty years, 

When the news of the Roman Victory was come into Aſia, Antenor, who was with the 
Fleet of Barks at Phane, croſs'd over thence to Caſſanaria. C. Popillius, who, at Delus, 
was Convoy to the Ships, that were bound for Macedonia, when he heard that the War in 
Macedonia was made an end of, and that the Enemies Fleet was removed from thetr ſtation, 
himſelf alſo diſmiſs'd his Arrick Ships, and went on for </Zgypr, to perform the Embaſly 
which he had undertaken : that he might meet Artiochus, before he came to the Walls of 
Alexandria, As the Embaſſadours paſs'd by 4/ia, and came to Loryma o_ _—_ is 
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ſomewhat more than twenty Miles from Rhodes, exaCtly oppoſite to that City) the Nobi- 
licy of the Rhodians met them (for by this crime the news was brought even thither alſo) 
deliring, That they would touch at Rhodes. For it concern'd the fame and the well-being of that 
City, that they ſhould know all things, that either had been, or were then tranſatted at Rhodes ; 
and that they ſhould carry back, an account to Rome of what they themſelves found to be true, and 
not what they bad receiv'd by common report only. The Embaſſadours a great while refuſed to 
to do it, but at laſt they perſwaded them, to make a little ſtay 1n their Voyage for the 
ſake of a City, that was their Ally. When they came to Rhodes, they got them by the 
ſame intreatics to come into their publick Aſſembly. But the arrival of the Embaſſadours 
rather increas'd than diminiſhed the Cities fear : for Popillius recounted all things, which 
every particular perſon, and all of them together, had hoſtilely ſaid and done in that War ; 
and, being a man of a rough diſpoſition, enhanſed the hainouſneſs of thoſe things, that 
were ſpoken of, by a ſtern look and an acculing tone : infomuch that though he had ng 
private quarrel himſelf with the City, they might gueſs by the bitterneſs of one Roman Sena. 
tor, how the whole Senate ſtood affetted toward them. C. Decimius's Speech was more mo- 


. derate, who, as to many of thoſe things, that Popullius ſpoke to, ſaid , the blame did not 


lie upon the people, but at the Doors of ſome few perſons only, that inſtigated the rabble : that 
they, having tongues which were to be purchaſed for money, bad made Decrees full of fiattery to 
the King ; and had ſent ſuch Embaſſies, as the Rhodians ſhould always not only be aſhamed, but 
repent of. All which things, if the people had power, would return upon the heads of thoſe that 
were guilty of them, He therefore was heard with great- applauſe, not becauſe he leſlen'd, 
and took off the blame from the multitude, more than that he laid the fault upon the 
right Authors, Wherefore when their great men anſwer'd the Romans , their Speeches 
were not by any means ſo grateful, who endeavour'd one way or other to ſolve thoſe ob- 
jeCtions, which Popiliizs had made, as theirs, who aſlented ro Decimins in his deſign of ma- 
king the Authors ſuffer for their crimes. Thereupon it was preſently decreed, that all thoſe, 
who bad ſaid or done any thing in behalf of Perſeus againſt the Romans, ſhould be put to death. 
But, alittle before the Romans came thither ſome perſons went out of the City, and others 
killd themſelves, The Embaſſadours, having ſtaid at Rhodes but five dayes, went away for 
Alexandria. But for all that the judicial proceedings upon the Decree, that was made 
in their preſence, went on never the ſlower ; which perſeverance 1n the Execution of that 
Law was the effe&t of Decimius's mildneſs and moderation, 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſafted, Artiochns having in vain attempted the Walls of 
Alexandria was gone away, and having gotten poſſeſſion of the reſt of /£gypr, left the 
elder Ptolemy at Memphis, for whom he pretended be would have gain'd the Kingdom by his 


own ſtrength (only that he might attack him that got the better on't) and led his Army 


thence into Syria, Nor was Ptolomy ignorant of this his defign ; and therefore ſuppoſing, 
that, whilſt his younger Brother was frighted by the fear of a Siege, he might be enter- 
cain'd at Alexandria by the aſſiſtance of his Siſter , and the indiflerency of his Brothers 
Friends together, ceaſed not to ſend, firſt to his Siſter, and then to his Brother and his 
Friends, before he had made a Peace with them. Now that which had made e£Antichrs 
ſuſpected was, that he, having all the reſt of «£gypr ſurrender*d to him, had left a ſtrong 
Guard at Peluſium : for it appeared, that he was Maſter of the inlets into Egypt, ſo that, when- 
ever he pleaſed, he could bring bis Army again into itt. And that ſuch would be the iſſue of Ptole- 
my's inteſtine War with his Brother, that the Conquerour, being tired with fighting, would in no 
wiſe be equal, or hard enough for Antiochus. Now theſe things being prudently confider'd of 
by the elder, the younger Brother, and thoſe of his Party, very willingly receiv'd : and his 
Siſter aſſiſted very much in the affair, not only by her advice, but by her intreaties alſo. 
Wherefore by their general conſent, a Peace was concluded, and Alexandria retaken ; nor 
were the very rabble againſt it, who, not only in the War, whilſt the Siege laſted, but alſo 
after it was raiſed (ſince nothing was brought in for their relief out of -E&gypr) were ex- 
treamly ſtraitned for want of all kinds of proviſions. Now though it were fit for Antrochus 
to have rejoyced at this, if he had brought his Army into egypt, to reſtore him (as he 
ſpeciouſly pretended by the Embaſſies that he received, and the Letters that he ſent to all 
the Cities of Greece and Aſia) yet he was fo offended, that he prepared for a War with 
much more eagerneſs and malice againſt them both, than he had done formerly againſt 
the one. For he ſent his Navy immediately to Cyprus : and himſelf, at the beginning of 
the Spring, intending for «Egypt, went into Czle Syria, About Rhinccolura he met Prolemy's 
Embaſladours, who giving him thanks, for that by his means their Maſter had recover'd his 
Fathers Kingdom, and deſiring, that he would aft like himſelf, and rather tell them, what he 
would have done, than, growing an Enemy inſtead of an Ally, do all by force of arms, he anſwered 
and faid, that he would not either recal his Fleet , nor carry back, his Army , unleſs Ptolemy 
would reſign to him all Cyprus, and Peluſium, with the Country that lay about the Peluſian mouth; 
of Nile : and withal prefix'd a day, between which, and that time, he would have an anſwer 
concerning the performance of thoſe conditions. 

When the day, given for the Truce, was pals'd ; whilſt the Admirals and other Officers 


of the Syrian Fleet ſailed through the mouth of Nile to Peluſium, Antiochns himfelf had led 
his 
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his Land Forces through the deſerts of Arabia into e=yypt, where having received all 
thoſe that dwelc between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf as far as Memphis, by ſurrender, 
together with the other <£gyprians, that inhabired near the farther Bank of Ne, and the 
teveral arms of it, partly on their own accord, and partly for fear, he march'd down by 
ſmall Journeys to Alexandria, At Leuſine, when he was got over the River (which place 
is four miles from Alexandria) the Roman Embaſſadours met him. Whom when he, upon 
their firſt coming, had ſaluted, and held forth to Populus his right hand, Popillius deliver'd 
unto him a Letter, and bad him, read that the firſt thing he did. Which when he had 
read over, and ſaid, that he would conſider and aduye with his Friends, what he ſhould do z Po- 
pillius, according to his uſual roughneſs and relolution, with a rod, that he had in his hand, 
made a Circle about the King, and ſaid, Before thou goeſt out of this Circle, give the Senate 
an Anſwer for me tocarry back, The King being amazed at ſo violent a command, after he 
had pauſed a while, ſaid, Well then, 7'll do what the Senate thinks fr. With that Popillins 
held forth his right hand to the King, as toa Friend and Ally, After which, when Antio- 
chus was gone, within a time prefix'd, out of /£gypr, the Embaſſadours (having confirm'd, 
by their authority alſo, the concord between the two Brothers, who had yet ſcarce agreed 
upon a Peace) failed to Cyprus : and from thence diſmiſs'd Arntiochus's Fleet, which had now 
defeated the A#gyprian Ships in a Sea-hight. That Embaſſy was very much talk'd of about all 
thoſe Nations, in that thereby eAgypr was undoubtedly taken away from Anrtrochus, who 
was now in poſſeſſion of it, and their Fathers Kingdom reſtored to the race of Prolemy. 
Now as the Conluiſhip of one of the Conſuls that year was renowned for a ſignal Victory, 
ſo the fame of the other was as obſcure ; becauſe he had no opportunity of doing any 
conſiderable exploit, When at this time, firſt of all, he appointed a day for the Legions 
to Rendezvous, he did not enter the Temple with due Ceremony z and therefore the an- 
gurs, when it was referr'd to them, gave their opinions, that the day was ill appointed. 
When he went into Gaulhe Encamp'd near the Plains called Camps e Hacri near the Moun- 
tains S:cimma and Papinus : and after that Winter'd about the ſame places with the Latize 
Allies, The Roman Legions, becauſe the day for the Rendezvous of the Army was not 
rightly appointed, ſtaid at Rome : and the Prztors, all, except C. Papirius Carbs, who hap- 
pen'd to have Sardinia; went to their ſeveral Provinces.- For the Senate thought good that 
he ſhould act as a Judge (for that likewiſe fell to his Lot.) between Citizens and Foreigners 
at Rome. 

As ſoon as Popell:ns and that Embaſſy, which was ſent to Artiochus, return'd to Rome; 
they brought: word, that the Controverſies between the Kings were decided , and that Antio- 
chus's Army was carry'd back ont of Agypt mto Syria. . Afterward, there came Embaſſadours 
from thoſe Kinzs : Embaſſadgours from Antiechus, who ſaid, that that Peace which the Senate 
had order'd him ro make, was more grateful to their King, than any Viltory whatever ;, and that be 
obey'd the commands of the Roman Embaſſadours, as though they had been the orders of the Gods. 
Then they congratulated the Victory, to which the King, if they had laid their commands 
upon him, would have contributed as much as in him lay. Prolemy's Embaſſadours gave the 
Senate thanks in the name of the King and Cleopatra too, and ſaid, That they owed more to 
the Senate and people of Rome, than to their Parents; yea more, than to the immortal Gods : in 
that, by them they had been deliver'd from a moſt miſerable Siege, and recover'd their Fathers 
Kingdom, which they had almoſt los, To which the Senate reply'd ; That Antiochus had done 
well and as he ought to do, in obeying the Embaſſadours ;, and that his ſo doing was very grateful to 
the Senate and people of Rome. That, if any good or advantage had accrned to the Soveraigns of 
Egypt, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, by their means,the Senate was extreamly glad of it z and would 
endeavour, to make them think, that the greateſt ſecurity of their Kingdom ſhould be alwayes pla- 
ced in the protettion and honour of the Roman People, C. Papirins the Prextor had Orders to 
ſend the Embaſſadours Preſents according to cuſtom, After that there wasa Letter brought 
out of e Hacedonia, which doubled their joy for that Victory ; giving them to underſtand, 
That King Perſeus was in the Conſuls cuſtody, When the eAgyptian Embaſſadours were diſ- 
miſs'd, there was a Debate between the P:ſan and the Lunian Embaſſadours z the Piſans 
complaining, that they were driven out of their poſſeſſions by the Roman Colony; whilſt the Zu- 
»ians affirm'd, that that Land, for which they contended, was aſſign'd by the Triumviri to them. 
The Senate therefore ſent five perſons, viz. Q. Fabius Buteo, P. Cornelius Blaſio, T. Sempro- 
mus e Muſca, L. VN evins Balbus, and C. Apuleius Saturninus, to inquire into and determine 
the caſe concerning their bounds. There came alſo one common Embaſſy from the three 
Brothers, Eumenes, Attalus, and Athenens, to congratulate with them upon the ſcore of 
their Victory. L. Manlius the Queſtor at the ſame time was ſent with money to meet Maſ- 
gabas, Son to King Maſſiniſa, who was landed at Puteols, and to bring him to Rowe at the 
publick charge. As ſoon as he came thither he had admiſſion into the Senate : where he, 
though an youth, ſpoke in ſuch a manner, as that, what was in it ſelf very grateful, he 
made by his words much more acceptable. He recounted how many Foot and Horſe, 
how many Elephants, and how much Corn his Father had ſent in the ſpace of thoſe four 
years into Macedonia : but ſaid, That two things he was aſhamed of ; the one, that the Senate 
had by their Embaſſadours deſired, and not commanded ſuch things from him as were neceſſary of 
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the War ; and the other, that they had ſent him money for his Corn. That Maſliniſia remembred, 
how his Kingdom: was gain*d, increaſed, and multipiied by the Roman People : and that be was 
content to. have the uſe of that Kingdom, as knowing, that the Dominion and right of u belongs to 
them that gave it him, Wherefore it was juſt that they ſhould take what they thought good, without 
atking him, or giving money for thoſe things that are the produtt of a Country which they themſelves 
beſtow'd upon him. That what the Romans left was and would be enough for Maſliniſſa. That 
he came from his Father with thas Meſſage ;, but that, a while after,certain Horſemen evertooh him, 
who told him that Macedonia was conquer'd , and bid him, after he had congratulated with the Se- 
nate, tell them, that his Father was ſo tranſported with joy to hear that news, that he would come 
to Rome, and Sacrifice, and pay his thanks to Jupiter Optimus Maximus 7. e. Jupiter, the Good 
and Great, in the Capitol ;, which, if it were no offence, he deſired the Senate would permit him 
to abs. 

The young Prince had this Anſwer z That his Father Maſliniſla did, what became a good and 
a grateful man, in adding a value and an eſteem to a due kindneſs. That the Roman People were 
aſſiſted by him «n the Punick War with Courage and Fidelity, and that on the other hand he, by 
their aſſiſtance, gain'd his Kingdom : aftty which, through his own juſtice, he did all the offices of 
a Friend in the Wars againſt three Kings. But that tt was no wonder, that ſuch a King ſhould re- 
foice at the Viflory of the Roman People, who had mixt all the concerns of his fortune and King- 
dom with the Roman affairs. That he ſhould give the Gods thanks at home for the Roman Peoples 
Viftory, and that his Son would do ſo for him at Rome. Moreover, that he had congratulated 
them ſufficiently both in his own and his Fatbers name. But that Maſliniſſa ſhould leave his King- 
dom, and go out of Africa (beſides that it would be an inconvemence to him) the Senate thought 
world not be for the advantage of the Roman People. Then Maſgaba deſiring, that Fanno, Son 
of Hamilcar, might be ſent by the Carthagineans as an Holtage, in the ſtead of another 
[whoſe name is uoknown]; the Senate made Anſwer, that it was not reaſonable for the 
Roman Senate to require Hoſtages of the Carthaginians at the pleaſure of Maſſiniſa. The 
Queſtor was order'd by an Ac cf Senate, ro buy Preſents for the young Prince to rhe value 
of a hundred pounds of Silver, and attend him to Pxteols; as alſo, to defray all his charges, 
as long as he was in Jraly; and to hire two Ships, in which he and his retinue might be 
carry'd into Africa ; beſides, that to all his Attendants, whether Freemen, or Slaves,"there 
were Cloths given. Not long after, there wasa Letter brought, concerning another Son of 
HMaſſiniſſas ; That he was ſent by L. Paulus, after he had overcome Perſeus, into Africa, with 


bis Horſemen ;, but that whilſt he was ſailing through the Hadriatick Sea, his Fleet was _— 
ent to 


him at Brunduſium, with the ſame Preſents, which, at Rome, were made to his Brother : 
and order'd to take care that an Houſe * * '* * 
X * X X* * * oy * 


The Libertiz; [thoſe whoſe Fathers had formerly been S'aves] were ranged into four City 
Tribes, all except thoſe, that had a Son, by approbation of the Senate, above five years 
old. Them they order'd to be poled, where the Jaſt ſurvey before they had been poled : 
and made it lawful to pole all thoſe who had a Farm, or Farms in the Country of above 
thirty thouſand Seſterces. Which being thus provided, Claudius ſaid, the Cenſor could not 
rake any ſingle mans vote from him with the peoples conſent, much leſs from a whole rank, For 
though be might turn him out of any particular Tribe, which was nothing elſe, but to make him change 
bis Tribe, yet he could not therefore put him out of all the thirty five Tribes : that 1s to ſay, be 
could not take from him his freedom ; and exclude him from the number of Citizens without ſaying 
where be ſhould be poled., Theſe things were debated between them; till ar laſt they came to 
this point, that of four City Tribes, they ſhould choſe one openly in the Court of Liberty, 
into which they would gather all thoſe, that had been Slaves. It happen'd to be the Eſqui- 
line Tribe, that was choſen : and therefore in that Tib. Gracchxs declar'd all the Libertins 
ſhould be poled. That buſineſs was a great honour to the Cenſors in the Senate ; who not 
only gave Semprons thanks, for perſevering in his good undertaking, but Claudius alſo, who 
had not withſtood it. There were more turn'd out of the Senate, and commanded to ſell 
their Horſes, than had been in former times: beſides, that all the ſame perſons were by 
both Cenſors put out of their Tribes and disfranchis'd : nor did any man, whom the one 
of them cenſur'd, paſs unmaligned by the other. When they deſired, that they might be 
continu'd in their office for ax year and two months longer to ſee, that the publick buildings were 
in good repair, and to approve of thoſe works which they had agreed for : Cn. Trenellius, a Tri- 
bune, becauſe he was not choſen into the Senate, withſtood it. That ſame year C. {ce- 
reius dedicated a Temple in the Alban Mount, five years after he had vow'd it. L. Poſtu- 
o_ Albinus was that year inaugurated as Flamen Martialis [i, e. Maris Chief 

rielt.] 

When ©. ems and 2M. Funius the Conſuls made report concerning the Provinces, the 
Senate thougat fit, that Spaiz ſhould again be made two Provinces, which in the time of the 
Macedonian War had been but one : and that L. Par/us and L. Anicins (the ſame perſons) 
ſhould keep eacedonia and 1lyricum, till they had compoſed the diſturbances which had 


been made in the War, and reduced the other affairs of that Kingdom to a better ſtate, ac- 
cording 
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cording to the opinion of their Emballadours. The Conſuls had P:ſz and Gaule decreed 
them, with two Legions of Foot, and four hundred Horſe. The Prztors happen'd to 
have, Q. Caſſius the City, and Marius Fuvencins Thalna the juriſdiftion among Foreigners; 
Tib. Claudius Nero, Sly, Cn. Fulvius the hither Spain, and C. Licinius Nerva the farther. 
A. eManlins Torquatus had Sardinia 5, but could not go into his Province, being dertain'd- 
by order of Senate, to hear Capital Cauſes. Afrer this the Senate fate concerning ſeveral 
Prodigies, that were told of, "The Temple of the Dis Penates [Houſhold Gods] in Yelia 
was burnt by Lightning, and in the Town of Admervium the two Gates, with ſome part of 
the Wall, At cAnagma it had rained Farth; and at Lanuwvium there was a flame like a 
Torch feen in the Heavens. And at (alatia, ina publick ground , AM. Valerins, a Roman 
Citizen brought word, that blood flowed from his Fire-hearth three days, and two nights. 
Upon that account chiefly, the Decemwuir:, being order*d to conſult their Books, ordain'd a 
publick ſupplication for one day : and ſacrificed fifty Goats in the Market-place. But for 
the other Prodigies alſo there was a ſupplication another day through all che Temples, the . 
greater ſort of Victims flain, and the City purified. After that, in honour to the immortal 
Gods, the Senate decreed, that, ſince their two greateſt Enemnnes, Perſeus, and Gentius were 


* now overcome, and in the hands of the Roman People, together with their Countries, Macedonia 
by and \Ilyricum, look what offerings were made, when Ap, Claudius and M. Sempronius were Con- 
= ſuls, for the Vittory over King Antiochus, in all Temples, Q. Caſſius and M, Juvencius ſhould take 
"= care to have the like then made. 


Then they choſe Embaſſadours, according to whoſe judgment the two Generals L. Pau- XVII. 
las and L. Anicius ſhould compoſe their buſineſs; ten to go into Macedonia, and five into 
Illyricum, The perſons named for Macedonia were A. Poſtumins Luſcus , and C. Claudius, 
both Cenſors Fellows; C. Licinius Craſſus, Collegue to Paulus inhis Conſulate, who at that 
time, being continu'd in Commiſſion, had the Province of Gaul, To theſe Conſular men 
they added Cn. Domitins eEnobarbus, Ser, Cornelins Sulla, L. Fumus, ('. Antiſtius Labeo, T. 
Numiſius of Tarquinit, and A. Terentius Varro, And for Hlyricum were named theſe that 
follow ; viz. P. eAlius Ligns, a Conſuls Fellow, C. Cicereins, Cn. Bebins Tamphilus (he had 
been Prztor the year before, and C:cereius many years ago) P, Terentius Tuſciveicanus, and 
P. Manlius, After which the Conſuls were admoniſh'd by the Senate, that, fince it was 
necellary for one of them to ſucceced C, Lieinius, (who had been nominated for an Em- 
baſſadour) in Gaz, they ſhould either agree between themſelves concerning their Provin- 
ces, or caſt Lors for them as ſoon as poſſible : and accordingly they caſt Lots. 24 Funixs 
happen'd to have P:ſz (but before he went into his Province was order'd to introduce the 
2 Embaſlics, wnich came from all parts to Rome, with Congratulations [upon the ſcore of 
je. theic Victory), into the Senate) and 2 eAlius Gaul, But though ſuch men were ſent, 
A from whoſe prudence they might well hope, that the Generals would do nothing misbe- 
| coming either the clemency or gravity of the Roman People, yet the main points of their 
:  Counſels were debated in the Senate alſo, that the Embaſladours might carry all things, al- 
- ready begun at leaſt from home to the Generals. 

: Firſt of all, they order'd, that the Macedonians ard lllyrians ſhould be free : that all Nati- XVII, 
L ons might ſee, that the Arms of the Roman People brought not ſervitu/e upon thoſe that were Free- 
4 men, but freedom to thoſe that were Slaves. And alſo that thoſe Nations which were already free, 
E; might know, that their liberty was ſecure, and would be perpetual under the T utelage of the Roman 
E People : and that thoſe, who lived under Kings, might be ſenſible, that they were not only at preſent 
- more mild and juſt to them, but alſo, if their Kings ever happen'd to wage War with the Roman 
People, they might believe that the iſſue thereof would bring Viftory to the Romans, and to them- 
ſelves liberty. They alſo thought ſit to take off the Tax upon the Macedonian erals, which was 
| a vaſt Revenue, and the letting out of (ountry Farms, For as they could not be kept up without 
F Publicans [thoſe that gather'd the publick Revenues | ſo where the Publicans were concern'd, there 
either the Law was evacuated, or their Allies quite loſt their liberties. Yea, that the Macedoni-. 

: ans themſelves cou'd not exerciſe any ſuch thing. For where there was ſuch a booty among ſo many 
F Officers, there would never be wanting the cauſes of ſtrife and ſedition. That there ſhould not be 
one common Council of the whole Nation, leſt the wicked vulgar might convert that liberty, which 
the Senate ſometimes granted to wholeſome moderation , into a peſtilent licence, Wherefore they 
thought fir, that Macedonia ſhould be divided into four Regions , ſo as that each might have ts pe- 
culiar Council ;, and pay half of that Tribute, which they uſed to pay to the Kings, to the Roman 
People. The like Orders were ſent into /liyricum : the reſt being left to the Generals and 
Embaſſadours themſelves ; in which the preſent occaſion, when they were upon the place, 
was likely to ſuggeſt unto them better meaſures, : 

Among the many Embaſlies from Kings, Nations, and States, Arralus, Brother to King y1x 
Eumenes, turn'd the Eyes and thoughts of all people moſt upon him : for he was recetv'd 
and entertain'd by them, who had ſerv'd with him at the ſame time in that War, with far 
greater ſplendour than if King Eumenes himſelf had come in perſon. There were two 
ſpecious pretences that brought him thither : the one, a Congratulation for that Victory, 
to which he himſelf had contributed : and the other, a complaint of a Zallice Tumult, v5z. 
That by the eArms of Adverta [a petit King of the Gauls] their Kingdom was brought into 
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jeopardy# He had alſo ſome private hopes of ſome advantages and rewards from the Senate, 
which with ſafety to his Piety [towards his Brother Exmenes)] he Could icarce obtain, For 
there were ſome of the Romans alſo, who, by their ill counſel and falſe ſuggeſtions, with 
hopes increaſed his deſire : ſaying, that at Rome the general opinion concerning Attalus and 
Eumenes was ſuch, as though the one were a true Friend to the Romans, ard the other a faithfm 
Ally neither to the Romans nor to Peileus. Wherefore they coulda haraly tell, whether what he 
ſhould deſire for himſelf, or againſt his Brother, were eaſier to be obtained of the Senate; ſo much 
they were all inclined to give him, and deny his Brother whatever he requeſted, Now Atralus (as 
it prov'd) was one of thoſe men , who coveted all that hope had promiſed them ſand 
had done ſo in this caſe] had not the prudent admonition of one Friend put (as it were) a 
Bridle upon his ambition, which in his proſperity was too Juxuriant and unruly, For there 
was with him one Stratizs, a Phyſician, who was ſent by Exmenes on purpoſe to Rome, as A 
ſpy upon his Brothers aCtions, and faithfully to admoniſh him if he ſaw that he departed 
from his Fidelity, and Allegiance, Who coming to him, though his Ears were already poſ- 
kſs'd, and his mind under temptation, attack'd him with ſeaſonable diſcourſe, and made 
all well again, by ſaying, that other Kingdoms grew great by ſeveral means. But that their 
Kingdom being new, and founded upon no ancient bottom , depended meerly upon their fraternal 
[or Brotherly] Concord : #n that one only bore the name of King, and wore the Crown, but all the 
Brothers reign'd. But as for Attalus, ſince he was next in Age, who aid not look upon him as a 
King ? and not only for this reaſon, becauſe they ſee him ſo great at preſent, but alſo, becauſe there 
was no doubt, but he would e'r long come to be King, ſince Eumenes was ſo infirm and old, be- 
fides, that he had no Children (for he had not as yet acknowledg'd him, who afterward was 
King.) What reaſon therefore had he to employ force for a thing, that would e'r long be his of courſe ? 
That there was alſo a new Tempeſt raiſed in the King dom by the Gallick tumult, which could hardly 
be withſtood, and over power'd even by the conſent and concord of their whole Family, But ef ro 
a foreign War they added a domeſtick Sedition, it was impoſſible to make any reſiſtance : nor would 
he thereby do any thing elſe but, leſt his Brother ſhould die a King, rob himſelf of the certain hopes 
of ſucceeding in the Throne. If it were 4 glorious thing, both to preſerve his Brothers Kingdom, 
and take it from him, yet it was the more commendable of the two topreſerve it, that being the effeit 
of natural piety and affeftion. But indeed, ſince the other altion was deteſtable, and next to Par- 
ricidy, what room was there for doubt or deliberation ? For, would he have part of the Kingdom, 
or take away all? if part, they would be both weak, when their ſtrength was divided, and 5 cs 
ous to all injuries : if the whole, would be have his elder Brother then live a private life, or in ba- 
niſhment, at that Age, with that infirmity of Body, or, in fine, command him to die ? Perſeus”s 
Exit deed (that ] may ſay nothing concerning the end of impious Brothers, deliver'd to us in Fa- 
bles) ſeemed very egregious, who laid down that Diadem, which he got by his Brothers Death, in 
the Temple at Samothrace, all proſtrate at the Feet of a conquering Enemy, as thongh the Goas 
that were there preſent had requir'd ſatisfatlion for his crimes. That thoſe very men, who, not out 
of Friendſhip to him, but hatred to Eumenes, incited bim to ſuch things, would commend his Piety 
and Conſt ancy, if he to the laſt preſerv'd his Allegiance to his Brother, 

This advice prevailed molt with Atralus. Wherefore when he was brought into the Se- 
nate (after he had congratulated their Viftory) he diſcours'd of his own merits in that War, 
together with thoſe of his Brother, if any ſuch there were, telling them allo of the revolt 
of the Gals, which had been lately made with a great inſurrection, Then he deſired, thar 
they would ſend Embaſſadours to them, by whoſe authority they might be awed ſo far as to lay down 
their Arms. Having deliver*d this Meſlage for the advantage of the Kingdom, he deſired, 
that he himſelf might have Anus and Maronea : by which having diſappointed their hopes, 
who thought he would accuſe his Brother, and deſire a diviſion of the Kingdom, he went 
out of the Senate-Houſe. There hardly ever was any man, either King or private perſon, 
who was heard with ſo much favour, and ſo general an aſſent of all parties : and accord- 
ingly they not only beſtow'd upon him all honours and preſents whilſt he was at Rome, but 
likewiſe attended him in his Journey too. Among many other Embaſſies from Greece and 
Aſia, the Rhodian Embaſſadours put the City into the greateſt admiration. For whereas at 


—Airſt they appeared in a white Garb, as became perſons that came to congratulate [a Vi- 


&ory,] (and if they had had ſordid Cloths, they might have ſeemed to have lamented the 
misfortune of Perſe) after the Senate, being conſulted by £24. Funius the Conſul, whether 
they would give the uſual reſpetts and entertainment to thoſe Embaſſadours , who then ſtood in the 
Comitium [a Conrt for publick, Aſſemblies,]? declared, that no rights of hoſpitality were 
to be obſerv'd with ſuch people ; the Conſul going out.of the Court (when the Rhodians, 
ſaying, that they came to congratulate their Victory, and to acquit their City of the 
crimes charg'd againſt them, deſired that they might have admiſſion into the Senate ) de- 
clared, that the Romans uſed not only to be very courteous and hoſpitable to thoſe that were their 
Allies and Friends, but alſo to admit them into the Senate ; but that the Rhodians had not deſerv'd 
fo well in that War, as to be reckon'd in the number of Friends and Allies. When they heard 
this, they all fell flat upon the ground, deſiring of the Conſul, and all that were preſent, 
that they would not think it reaſonable, that their new and falſe accuſations ſhould be more diſad- 
vantagious to the Rhodians, than their ancient merits, of which they themſelves were Witneſſes 
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[migbr be @ benefit to them. } And thereupon they preſently put on ſordid Garments,and went 
about to all the Noblemens Houſes, with Prayers and Tears, deſiring them, that they 
would hear their cauſe before they condemn'd them. 
eMamus Tuvencins Thalna, the Pretor, whole juriſdiction was between Citizens and Fo- XXI, | 
reigners, Incited the people againſt the Rhodians, and had promulgated a petitionary Bill ; ; 
That « War might be declared againſt the Rhodians, and that they would choſe ont of the Mags- | 
ſtrates of that year, one, to be ſent with the Fleet, to ſerve in that War z hoping that he himſelf 
might be the man. But this was oppoſed by 44. Antonius, and 2. Pomponins, Tribunes of 
che p2ople. Bur indeed as the Prztor had gone a wrong way to work, againſt all former | 
precedents ; in that he, without having firſt conſulted the Senate, or inform'd the Conſuls, 3 
meecly on his own head propoſed the Queſtion, Whether they would will and command, that | 
a War ſhould be proclaimed againſt the Rhodiansz whereas in former times the Senate had 
been always conſulted, after which it was referr'd to the people; ſo had the Tribunes of 
the people too, ſince it was the cuſtom, that no man ſhould oppoſe a Law, before private 
perſons had leave to perſwade or diſſwade the paſſing of it, For by that means it often had 
| happen'd, that they, who had not profeſs'd, that they would oppoſe it, having conſider'd | 
the inconvenience of ſuch a Law, were induced by the reaſons of thoſe that ſpoke againſt, { 
to oppoſe it: and alſo, that thoſe who came to oppoſe it, many times defilted, as being | 
over-born by the authorities of thoſe who ſpoke for it. Thereupon the Pcztor and the Tri- 
bunes vied, which of them ſhould aft molt irregularly. " * * 
* * o * * * * | | 
<« Whether we have done amils, i yet a doubt; but yet we ſuffer all puniſhments and ig- XX11. | 
* nominies already. Formerly when the Carthaginians were conquer'd z; Philip, and «An: | 
<« c;ochus defeated, and we came to Rome, where we walk*d from our publick Lodgings to j 
<« the Senate-Houſe to congratulate with you (grave Fathers!) we went out of the Senate- 
<« Houle into the Capitol, with offerings to their Gods: but now we come from a ſordid |; 
«*« Inn, where we are hardly entertain'd for our money (being commanded to ſtay, almoſt | 
« like Enemies, without the City) in this ſqualid condition into the Roman Senate-Houſe, 
« though we are thoſe Rhodiars on whom you ſo lately beſtow'd the Provinces of Lycia and 
« Caria, and conferr*d the moſt ample rewards and honours. You make the e Hacedonians 
<« and 1Ulyrians free (as we have heard) though they were Slaves, before they made War 
<« againſt you, not that we envy any Bodies good Fortune, but rather acknowledge the Cle- | 
« mency of the Romar People) and will you make the Rhodians, who did nothing but lie | 
« ſtill all the time of this War, your Enemies inſtead of Allies? No certainly, Romans ? | 
<< you are ſuch perſons, as pretend, that their Wars are therefore ſucceſsful, becauſe they | 
*Qare juſt, nor do you boaſt ſo much in the event of them, for having got the Victory, as | 
«in the beginning; that you do not undertake them without reaſon. The beſieging of | 
« Meſſana in Sicily made the Carthaginians; his attacking of Athens, endeavouring to bring | 
« all Greece into ſlavery, and afliſting Hanmbal with men and money made Philip their Ene- | 
« my. Antiochus himſelf, being ſent for by the <rolians, their Enemies , came freely out | 
« of Aſia with a Fleet into Greece : where having made himſelf Maſter of Demetrias, Chal- 
<« cis, and the Streights of Thermopy/z, he endeavour'd to force you from the poſſeſſions | 
| 
| 
| 


<« of their Empire. His oppoſing of their Allies, together with his killing of ſeveral petit 
« Kings and Princes of Nations or States , were the ground of their War with Perſexs. 
« But, *pray, what pretext can our misfortune have, if we muſt periſh? I do not yet di- 
« ſtinguiſh the caſe of the City ſrom that of Polyaratus and Dinon, our Fellow-Citizens, and 
<« thoſe, whom we have now brought to deliver up to you, But though ail of us, who are 
« Rhodians, were equally gailty, yet what could we be charged with in this War ? Did we 
« favour Perſexs's Party; and, as, in the War againſt Arntiochus and Philip, we were for 
« you againſt thoſe Kings, ſo now, for the King, againſt you? *Pray, ask C. Livins, and 
« [, e/Emilliuss Regillas, who were the Admirals of their Fleet in Aſia, how we uſe to aſliſt 
« our Allies, and how ready we are to undertake the toil of War. Your Ships never enga- L 
« ped without us. We fought with our Fleet, once at Samus, and again in Pamphylia a- | 
« painſt General Annibal; which Victory is therefore the more glorious to us, in that, 
« though we, at Samus, had loſt a great part of our Ships, in an unfortunate Battle, and -M 
« the beſt of our youth, we were not yet daunted even with that great overthrow, bnt had 
« the Courage again to meet the Kings Fleet, as they came out of Syria: Theſe things I 
&« have related, not to boaſt ; (for we are not at preſent in ſuch proſperous circumſtances) 
« hut to let them ſee, how the Rhodians ule to aſliit their Allies. 
&« After the defeat of Philip and Antiochns, we received of you moſt ample rewards. If Per- x x11. 
« ſus had had the ſame Fortune, as you, through the bleſſing of the Gods and their own 
« yalour, now have; and we had come into Macedonia, to the victorious Ring, to require 
© rewards {for our ſervice] what, *pray, could we have ſaid ? That he was aſſiſted by us 
« with Money or Corn ?. with Land, or Sea Forces? What Gariſon could we have pre- 
& tended to have kept? Where could we have faid we had fought, either under his Ofh- 
« cers, and by our ſelves? If he ſhould have ask'd us, where we had had any Souldiers, or 
ﬆ* ſo much as one Ship within his Gariſons ; what could we 'have anſwer'd ? Perhaps we 
| Aaaaaa2 * ſhould 
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« thould have made jult ſuch a defence betore him, as we do before you, For this we - 


« have gotten by ſending Embaſladours to both Parties in order to Peace, that we have the 
« pood will of neither ; yea are accuſed and in danger on the one fide. Though Perſeus in- 
*« deed might truly object, what you (grave Fathers!) cannot ; viz, that we, in the be. 
« pinning of the War, ſent Embaſladours to you, to promiſe you all things neceſſary for the 
<« carrying on thereof: and that we would be ready upon all occaſions with Naval Arms, 
&« and all our youth, as in the former Wars. Which that we did not perform was their 
« fault, who, for what reaſon we know not, deſpiſed and lighted our aids. But yet for 
«all that we did nothing, as Enemies, nor were we wanting 1n the duty of good Allies, but 
<« only were by you forbid to perform our promiſe. What then, Rhoaztans ? Was there no- 
< thing either done or ſaid in their City, againſt their wills, wherewithal the Roman People 
<« might be juſtly offended? I am not here at preſent going to defend all that was done : [ 
« am not ſo mad, but to diſtinguiſh the faults of private men from the publick Cale. 
© For there is no City but bath ſometimes 11] Citizens, and always a giddy rabble. 
« | have heard that there have been men even among you, who by flattering the 

& mobile have committed many enormities; as alſo, that common people formerly ſe. 
<« parated themſelves from you , during which time the mannagement of the Common:- 
« wealth was not in their power. Now if this could happen in a City ſo well regyu- 
« lated as this is, can any man wonder, that there ſhould bz ſome particular perſons 
« among us, who, courting the Kings Friendſhip corrupted our commonalty with 
&« jll counſels? and yet they prevailed no farther, than only to make us ſtand Neuters, 
« when we ſhould have fought. 1 will not paſs by that which is the greateſt crime, 
« that's laid to the charge of our City, in this War. We ſent Embaſſadours about a 
&« Peace £0 you and Perſeus both at the ſame time : which unhappy defign a furious Orator 
<« (as we afterward heard) made the moſt fooliſh thing in the World z who, we are well 
&« inform'd, ſpoke like C. Popillzus, whom you ſent to remove the two Kings, e/ntrochus and 
< Prolemy from their War. But yet that pride or folly (whether you will call it) was the 
« ſame before you and Perſeus both. There are cuſtoms and manners belonging to whole 
« Cities as well as to private and ſingle perſons ; and Nations too are ſome of them angry, 
« others bold, others fearful, and ſome more prone to Wine or Women, ?Tis ſaid, the 
& Athenians are quick, and daring, to attempt things above their ſtrength : but that the 
& Lacedemoniazs are dilatory, and will ſcarce undertake what they are almolt ſure to go 
<« through with. I do not deny but that all 4 produces an emptier fort of wits, and 
« muſt: confeſs alſo, that our language is a little too haughty and ſwelling, becauſe we 
«ſtem, among our Neighbour Cities, to excel in that point ; though that be not ſo muci: 
< upon the ſcore of our own ſtrength, as of the honours and judgments, you have confer*d 
« and paſs'd upog us. That Embalſlly even at that preſent was ſufficiently chaſtiz'd, in being 
« diſmiſs'd with fo ſad an Anſwer from you. If a little ignominy at that time be the thing 
& that ſticks upon us, ſure this ſo miſerable and humble an Embaſſy might be a ſufficicnce 
&« atonement for a far more inſolent Embaſly than that was. Pride, in words eſpecially, 
«angry men hate, and prudent men laugh at ; eſpecially if it be from an inferiour to his 
* ſuperiour; but no body ever thought it deſery'd a capital puniſhment. For by that 
<« means it might have been fear'd, that the Rhodrans would have contemned the Romans. 
<« For ſome men chide even the Gods themſelves with paſſionate words, and yet we have 
« not heard that any man was for that ever ſtruck with a thunderbolt, 

_ © What then remains for us to excuſe, if we have not done any act of hoſtility, but that 
« our Embaſſadour with his ſwelling words hath only offended their Ears, and not deſery*d 
« thereby to have his and our City utterly ruined ? I hear, grave Fathers! that fome of 
<« you ſet a fine, as it were, upon our inclinations privately, in your diſcourſes among your 
« ſelves; ſaying, that we favour the King, and wiſh'd that he might get the Victory ra- 
«ther than you; and therefore they think that we ought to be perſecuted with a War. 
« But ſome of you ſay, that we indeed wiſh'd ſo, but that we ought not for ail that to be 
& plagued witha War: for that it is not ſo provided either by the Laws or Cuſtoms of 
« any City, that when any man wiſheth the death of an Enemy, he ſhould preſently be 
© condemned to a capital puniſhment, though he have done nothing to deſerve ic. Now te 
«thoſe, who free us from the penalty, though not from the crime, we give our thanks 
*© whilſt we our ſelves impoſe upon our ſelves this condition, that it we were all covſenting 
«to what we are accuſed of, and do not diſtinguiſh the will from the deed, let us all ſuf- 
«fer. But if ſome of our Nobility favour'd yon, and others the Kivg ; 1 do not deſire, 
* that thoſe who were on the Kings ſide ſhould be faved for our fakes, who {tocd up for 
* you; only this I beg, that we may not periſh upon your account. You your ſelves are 
« not greater Enemies to thoſe men than the City it ſelf is; and thoſe that knew this, many 
« of them either ran away, or kilPd themſelves, Others of them, who are by us con- 
« demn'd, ſhall be (grave Fathers!) at your diſpoſal. As for the reſt of the Rhodians, as 
© we have not deſerv'd any manner of reward in this War, fo neither have we merired any 
< puniſhment. Let the heap of our former ſervices make vp our deft of Unity at this 
* time. You have for theſe late years made War apainſt three Rings : let it not be a 
| © oreater 
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| - ©< preater dammage to us, that we have lain idle in one War, than an advantage, that we | | 
< fought for you in two. Suppoſe Philip, Antiochus and Perſeus to be like three Votes or [ 
« Sentences. Two of them ablolve us, and the third doubtful ; ſo that it cannot be more 
« orave and juſt. If they ſhould judge us, we ſhould be condemned. But do you judge, 
<< grave Fathers: whether Rhoaes be in being or utterly deſtroy'd. For you, grave Fathers ! 
* do not deliberate of a War, which you may raiſe indeed, but cannot carry on ; ſince nec. 
& a man 1n Rhodes will bear Arms againſt you. Bur if you will perſevere in your anger, 
« we will deſire time of you, to carry home this fatal meſſage : all that are Freemen among [ 
«us; all the Men and Women in Rhodes, with all our money, will take Shipping, and lea- ; 
« ving our pollcſſions both publick and private, will come to Rome; and having heaped | 
« all our gold and Silver, both private and publick in the (omwium at the Gate of your 
« Senate Houſe, will deliver our own Bodies with thoſe of our Wives and Children into 
* your diſpoſal; here ro ſuffer, whatever you think fit, Let our City be rifled and burnt 
« when we are far out of ſight. The Romans may think the Rhodsans their Enemies ; but | 
« yet we £00 can make ſome judgment upon our ſelves too, whereby we pronounce and | 
< « declare, that we never were your Enemies ; nor will we ever commit an act of hoſtility, | 
* whatever we endure, 
As ſoon as he had made his Speech to this effect, they all fell down again, and waving XXV, 

branches of Olives in their hands, like Suppliants, were at laſt taken up, and went out of | 
the Court. Then the Votes began to be taken. By which it appear'd that they were the ; 
greateſt Enemies to the Rhodians, who, when they had been Conſuls, Prattors, or Liente- 
nants, had been concern'd in the e Z7acedonian War, Their greateſt Friend was 4. Porcius | 
Cato, who, though he were of a rough nature, at that time ſhew?'d himſelf a mild and a | 
gentle Senator. | ſhall not here inſert the CharaCter of that copious Man, by relating, | 
what he ſaid; his own Oration is extant, 1n the fifth Book of his Origines, The Rhodsans 
therefore had ſuch an Anſwer; that they were neither made Enemies , nor continu'd tro be Al- 
lies. Philocrates and eAſftymedes were the two principal Embaſſadours : [and fo] they thought 
fir that one part of the Embaſſadours ſhould go back to Rhodes, to give an account of their Em- 
baſſy, and the other part ftay at Rome with Aſtymedes, ro inform themſelves of what was done 
there, and ſend intelligence home, For the preſent they order'd them to draw off their Pre- | 
fefts out of Lycia and Caria, Theſe things being told at Rhodes, though they were in 
themſelves very diſmal, yet ſince the fear of a greater misfortune was removed (for they | 
were afraid of a War) the news was very joytul. Wherefore they preſently order'd a 
Crown to be made to the value of twenty thouſand Nobles of gold ; and ſent Theodotus, : | 
Admiral of their Fleet on that Embaſſy. But they agreed, that the eAlliance of the Ro- | | 
mans ſhould be ſo deſired, as that there ſhould be no Ordinance of the people made about it, nor the | 
requeſt be put into writing : becauſe by that means, unleſs they obtained it, their diſgrace, if they | 
were repulſed, would be the greater, Now ſuch was the priviledge of the Admiral of their | 
Fleet only, that he Might treat about that affair without any preliminary propoſal of it. 
For they had maintain'd a Friendihip for ſo many years in ſuch a manner, that they did not 
oblige themſelves to the Romans by any League of Alliance : for no other reaſon, but, leſt | 
they ſhould cut off from the Kings all hopes of their aſſiſtance, if they had, either of them, | 
occaſion for it, or from themſelves, of reaping any benefit by their bounty and good for- 

tune. But at that time eſpecially they thought good to deſire an Alliance, not to ſecure ' 
them e*r the more: from others (for they fear'd no body except the Romans) but to make f 
them the leſs ſuſpefted by the Romans, About the ſame time the Caunians revolted from 

them, and the eHylaſſians polleſs'd themſelves of the Towns belonging to the Exromeſes, 

Yet notwithſtanding, their ſpirits were not ſo dej:Cted, but that they conſider'd, that if 

Lycia and Caria were taken from them by the Romans , the other parts would either free 

themſelves by a revolt, or be ſeized by their Neighbours : that they were incloſed in a lit- [ 
tle iſland, and within the ſhores of a barren Country, which could not by any means keep 1 
the Inhabitants of ſo great a City. Whereupon, ſending out their young men, in all haſt f 
azainſt the Cauriars, they forced them*(though they had got the Cybirares to help them) to 


obedicnce; beſides, that they defeated the Mylaſſians and Alabandians (wio, having taken 
away the Province of the Ermeſes, had join'd their Forces with them) about Orthoſia. | 
Whilſt theſe things were done there, there were other things tranſafted in Macedonia, XXYVF. 
and at Rome ; and in the mean time L. Anicias, 1n ilyricum, baving, as I faid before, re- 
duced King Gentins, made Gabinius Governour of Scodra, which was the Kings Seat, put- 
ting a Gariſon intoit; as he did Licinius, of Rhizon, and Olzininm, which were Cities very 
commodiouſly firuate. Having ſet thele perſons as a guard over /llyricam, he went with 
the reſt of his Army into Epirus : where Phanota was firſt furrender*d to him, and the whole ' 
multitude came out with holy Ornaments {or Diadems] to meet him. Having put a Ga- 
riſon into this place he went over into e/oloſſis ; where having taken poſſeſſion of all the 
Towns, except Paſſaro, Tecmo, Phylace, and Horreum, he march'd firlt to Paſſaro. Antinous | 
and Theodotus were the chief men in that City, and famous both for their love to Perſexs, | 
and theic hatred againſt the Romans; being alſo the Authors of that Cities revolting from 
the Romans, Thele two being conſcious of their own guilt, becauſe they had no _— of 
| pardon, 
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pardon, that they might be deſtroy'd in the common ruine of their Country, ſhut the 
Gates; adviſing the mobile , that they would prefer death before ſlavery, No man durſt open 
his mouth againſt two fuca extraordinary great men : till at laſt one Theodorus, who was 
himſelf alſo a noble youth, ſecing, that their greater fear of the Romans had overcome that 
of their Noblemen, ask'd them ; What madneſs 55 this in you, who make your whole City an ac- 
ceſſion to the guilt of two ſingle perſons ? I have often heard indeed of them, that have dyd for 
their (ountry ,, but tizsſe men are the firſt I have heard of, who ever thought it reaſonable, that 
their Country. ſhould periſh for them, Wherefore let us open our Gates, and receive that command, 
which the whole World hath already received. As he ſaid this, the multitude fellow'd him ; 
and at the ſame time Antinoxs and 7 heodotus fallied forth upon the firſt ſtation of the Ene- 
mies; where expoſing themſelves to danger they were kill'd, and the City furrender'd to 
the Romans. He alſo took Tecmo by ſurrender, and kilFd Cephalus, through whoſe obſtinacy 
that City was in like manner ſhut up. Nor did Phylace or Horreum either endure a Siege. 
Having quieted Epirus , and divided his Forces into their Winter. Quarters, through the 
moſt convenient Cities, he went himſelf back into Ilyr:icam; and at Scodra, whither the 
five Embaſſadours were come from Rome, having ſummoned all the great men out of the 
ſeveral Cities, he held an Aſſembly. There he publickly declared, as the opinion of the 
Council; That the Senate and the people of Rome order'd, that the IIlyrians ſhould be free ; 
and that be would draw the Guards out of all their Towns, Forts and Caſtles. That the ]ſſians 
and Taulantians ſhould not only be free, but alſo have ſeveral immunities; and ſo ſhould (among 
the Daſſaretians) the Piruſtz, the Rhizonites, and the Olciniates, becanſe they had revolted to 
the Romans, whilſt Gentius was yet in 4 proſperous condition. That they would likewiſe beſtow 
their freedom and immunity upon the Daoricans ; for that they, forſaking Caravantius had come 
with their Arms over "to the Romans. That the Scodrians, Daſlareſes, Selepitanes, and other 
Illyrians ſhould pay but half that Tribute , which they had formerly paid to the King, Aﬀeer 
which he divided 1/lyricum into three parts; making. one of that which was called the 
Upper Nllyricum, a ſecond of all the Labeares, and the third of the Agravonites, Rhizonites, 
Olciniates and their Neighbours. Having thus ſetled 1/lyricam , he himſelf return'd to 
Paſſaro in Epirus, to his Winter Quarters. 

Whilſt theſe things paſs'd in 1llyricum, Paulus, before the coming of the ten Embaſſa- 
dours, ſent his Son Q2. « Maximus, who was now come back from Rome, to pillage «/Egini- 
um and Agaſſe: Agaſſe; for that, ' though they had ſurrender*d the City to Marcins the 
Conſul, and of their own accord deſired an Alliance with the Romans, they had again revol- 
ted to Perſeus: but the crime charg'd upon the eZginians was new, For they, not belie- 
ving the report concerning the Roman Victory, had committed very great hoſtilitics vpon 
ſome of the Souldiers, that went into their City. He alſo ſent LD. Poſlumins to rifle e/fnus, 
becauſe they were more obſtinate than their Neighbour Cities in the continu'd uſe of their 
Arms. It was now about Autumn, at the beginning of which ſeaſon he deſign'd to go 
round about all Greece, and to ſee thoſe things which people have heard of by common re- 
port, oftener than any body hath ſeen them ; and therefore having made C. Sulpicins Gallus, 
chief Commander of his Camp, he ſet forth with no great Retinue (his Son Scipio and 
eAthenens, King Enmenes's Brother being his Companions) and went through Theſſaly to 
Delphi, to that famous Oracle ; where having ſacrificed to Apollo, he, being a Conquerour, 
deſign'd the Pillars at the Entrance [into the Temple; which were already begun, and 
upon which they had intended to ſet the ſtatues of King Perſeus ; for his own Statues. At 
Lebadia alſo he went into the Temple of Fuptter Trophonius : where, having ſeen the mouth 
of a Cave, into which thoſe that make uſe of the Oracle go down to enquire of the Gods, 
he, when he had ſacrificed to Fupiter and Hercynna, whoſe Temple is there, he went down 
to Chalcis to fee the Euriprs and Eubea, which was an Iſland formerly join'd ro the Continent 
by a Bridge. From Chalcis he went over to «A#l:s, three miles diſtant, which was hereto- 
fore a famous Harbour, renown'd vpon the ſcore of Agamemnons Fleet that rode there, 
conſiſting of a thouſand Ships; and to the Temple of Diana, where that King of Kings got 
the Ships a paſſage to Troy by ſacrificing his own Daughter [_ /phigeria,] From thence he 
came to Oropus in Attica, where the Prophet Amphilochus is worſhipped for a God: and 
the Temple is very ancient, having very pleaſant Springs and Rivulets a!l about it. Then 
he came to Athens, which was once full of many ancient and famous rarities, but hath yet 
many things ſtill worth the ſeeing ; as the Caſtle, ſeveral Ports and Walls that join the Pr. 
reeus to the City; the Docks of great Commanders, Images of Gods ani] men, that are 
very curious in all reſpects as to the matter of which they are made, and the Workman- 
ſhip imploy*d about them. 

Having ſacrificed, in the City , to A{nerva, the Guardian of the Caſtle , he took his 
leave and arrived in two days at Corinth; which at that time , before it was deſtroy'd, 
was a famous City : beſides, that the Fort and the 1/thmus made a great ſhow : the Fort, 
for that it was vaſtly higher than any other building, and yet had Springs riſing upon it : 
and the Jthmas, for that it divided with its narrow Neck, two neighbouring Scas, that beat 
againſt it, one on the Eaſt, and the other on the Weſt.-fide. From thence he went to $S5- 


cyon and Argos, two famous Cities; and from them to Epidantus, which, though it be not 
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equal to them for riches and ſplendour, is yet very remarkabic tor the noble Temple of 
<Eſculapius, which being five miles diſtant from the City (though now the offerings are all 
pulld down, and you can fee nothing, but the Tracts (as it were) of them) was then 
very rich in Preſents, which the ſick had conſecrated to that god, as a fee or reward for his 
wholeſome Medicines. From thence he went to Lacedemon, which is memorable, not for 
any magnificent Works, but for its Diſcipline and Laws : from whence he march'd up 
through Aegalopolis to Olympia, Where, as he ſaw other very great rarities, ſo, looking 
upon Zupirer, as if he had been really preſent there, he was ſtartled, Wherefore, as if hs 
had been going to ſacrifice in the Capitol, he order'd a Victim to be prepared much lar- 
ger than ordinary, Thus having travelled over all Greece, ſo as that he inquir'd into no- 
thing, that related to any mans inclinations, either publickly or privately, leſt he might 
by any means diſturb the minds of his Allies; when he return'd to Demetrias, there met 
him a Company of «roitans, all in fordid Cloths; at which when he admired and ask'd, 
what the matter was? they told him, that five hundred and fifty of their Nobility were 
kilPd by Lyciſcus and Tſippus (who beſet the Senate) with the aſſiſtance of Romar Souldi- 
ers, that were ſent by Preſident Beb:zs : that others were forced into baniſhment ; and that 
they, who accuſed them, were poſleſs'd of the goods of thoſe that were ſlain, as well as 
thoſe that were baniſh'd, He therefore, commanding them to come to him at Amphipolss, 
himſelf met Cz. Ottavins at Demetrias, and then, after the news came, that the ten Embaſ- 
ſadours were now come over, omitting all other buſineſs, he went on to them at epollonia. 
To which place ſince Perſeus, who was too careleſly lookt after, came from Amphipoliz 
(which is a dayes Journey) to meet him, he ſpoke very kindly to him: but, when he 
came into the Camp at Amphipolis, they ſay, he chid C. Swlpicius very ſeverely: Firſt, Be- 
cauſe he ſuffer'd Perſeus to wander ſo far from him through the Province : and then, for that he 
bad ſo far indulged the Souldiers, as to let them take the Tiles of the City Walls to cover their own 
Winter-Tents : and gave order that the Tiles ſhould be carry'd back, and the Houſes made as 
whole as they were before. And as for Perſeus, he and his elder Son Philip were deliver'd up 
to him; whom he ſent to be kept in ſafe cuſtody by A. Poſtumins : but ſent for his Daugh- 
ter and younger Son from Samothrace to Amphipolis, where he ſhew'd them all the civil re- 
ſpect imaginable. 

He himſelf, when the day came, on which he had order'd the ten chiefs of ſeveral Cities 
to attend him at Amphepolis, and that all Letters, which were left in any place whatſoever, 
with all the Kings money to be brought thither ; ſate on the tribunal with the ten Embaſ- 
ſadors, the whole multitude of the Macedonians ſtanding round about them, Who 
though they were uſed to Kingly Government, yet a new ſort of a tribunal was a dread- 


XXIX, 


ful ſight to them, where there was the Liftor [or Uſher] that made way, the Cryer, and - 


the Clerk, which were all unuſual objeCts both to their Eyes and Ears; and ſuch as might 
terrify even their Allies, much more a conquer'd Enemy. When ſilence was now made by 
the Cryer, Paulus declared in Latine, what the Senates Pleaſure, and what his opinion, aC- 
cording to the Councils adviſe, was: all which Cx. Ottavius who was alſo there preſent) 
interpreted and repeated in Greek, [being to this effect :J That, firſt of all, it was order'd, 
that the Macedonians ſhould be free, having the ſame Cities and Lands as before 5, uſing their own 


Laws, creating annual Magiſtrates, and paying but half that Tribute to the Roman People which * 


they paid to their Kings. Next, that Macedonia ſhould be divided into four Regions : one of which, 
and that the firſt, ſhould be all that Tratt between the River Strymon and Neſſus : to which they 
ſhould add all that lay beyond Nelſus to the Eaſtward, where Perſeus had been Maſter of Villages, 
Caſtles, and Towns, excepting Enus, Maronea and Abdera : and beyond Strymon, to the Weſt- 
ward, all Biſaltica with Heraclea, which they call Sintice. That the ſecond Region ſhould be all 
that Tratt, which is encompaſſed by the River Strymon, except Biſaltica, Heraclea and Sintice : 
adding thereunto, on the WeSt-ſide as far as the River AXius, all that part of Pzonia, that lies 
near the River Axius to the Eaſtward. The third Region was that, which Axius encompaſſeth on 
the Eaſtſide, and the River Peneus on the Weſt : having on the Northſide the Mountain Bora. To 
this part was added that Region of Pzonia, which runs from the Weſtward all along by the River 
Axius : together with Edeſla and Berza. The fourth Region, beyond the Mountain Bora, bor- 
der'd on one fide upon Illyricum, and on the other upon Epirus. For the chief Cities of each Regi- 
on, where they ſhould hold thetr Conncils, he ordain'd, that m the firſt, it ſhould be Amphipolis, 
in the ſecond Thellalonica, in the third Pella, and in the fourth Pelagonia. There he order'd, 
that the ſeveral Councils of each Region ſhould be called, their money brought thither, and their 
eMaziſtrates choſen in thoſe places. Then he declared, that it ſhould not be lawful for any of 
them to marry, or drive bargains for Lands or Houſes among themſelves, without the Confines of 
their own Region. Nor ſhould they make uſe of gold and ſilver : but of Iron and Braſs they might, 
That thoſe who paid Tribute ſhould pay but half of what they had paid to their Kings, He alſo 
forbad them to uſe ſalt. Upon occaſion of the Dardans demanding back Pzonia, for that it had 
been theirs, and was contiguous to their Borders; he declar'd, that he would give all thoſe their 
liberty, that had been Subjelts of King Perſeus. And ſince they could not obtain Pzonia, he gave 
them leave to trade in Salt : commanding the third Region, to carry it to Stobi s2 Pzonia, where 
he ſet a-certain price upon it. He likewiſe not only forbad them to cut down any materials for Ship= 


ping, 
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ping, but alſo commanded them not to ſuffer others ſo to do, He allow'd the Regions, that borderd 
upon the Barbarians (as they did all indeed, except the third) ro keep armed guards upon their 
Frontzers. 

Theſe things being declared the firſt day of the meeting had a very different effeft upon 
the Auditors minds. Their liberty, which was given them, beyond all expectation, en- 
couraged them, as did the yearly Tribute alſo which was half taken off. But now that their 
Commerce was interrupted, they ſeemed to be ſo diſtralted from one another, as though 
they had been living Creatures torn limb from limb, whereof one wants the aſliſtance of the 
other: ſo far were the very e Macedonians themſelves from knowing, how big Macedonia 
was, how eaſily divided, and how contemptible each part in it feif was. The firſt pact 
contains the Biſalte, a ſort of very brave men (living beyond the River Veſſus, and about 
Strymon) with many kinds of Fruits, and Metals, beſides that it hath the convenience of 
Amphipolis, which ſtanding in the way blocks up all the Avenues from the Eaſtward into 
HMacedoma, The ſecond Region hath in it thoſe famous Cities, Theſſalonica and Caſſandria 5 
together with Pallene, a fertile and fat Country : beſides, that the Ports at Torone, and 
the Mountain Arhos (which laſt they call e/Eneas's Port) which lie, fome of them toward 
the Iſland Eubza, and other commodiouſly to the Helleſpont, ſtand very opportunely for a 
Sea Trade. The third Region hath in it thoſe remarkable Cities, Edeſſa, Berea, and Pella, 
with the:'Warlike Nation of the Yerrians : beſides a great many Gauls and 1lyr:ans, who 
ace very active and diligent Husbandmen. The fourth Region is inhabited by the Eordeans, 
Lyceſtians, and Pelagonians ; to which there are added Antintania, Stymphatlis, and Elimiorss. 
This is all of it a very cold Quarter ; being hard to manure, and rough withal : and in- 
deed the genivs of the Inhabitants is much like the place they live in: beſides, that the 
Neighbouring Barbarians to make them more wild, and fierce, who one while teaze them 
with Wars, and another while in time of Peace mix and confound their rites one with ano- 
ther, Thus having divided © /acedonia into ſeveral Regions, he appointed how it ſhould 


be govern'd all together, after he had declared that he would likewiſe make Laws for 


them. 
Then the </frolians were called before him; in whoſe eaſe, the queſtion was, rather, 


which party had favour'd the Romans, and which the King ; than which of them had done, 
or received any injury, The Murderers were acquitted; and their baniſhment was as much 
ratified to thoſe that were forced out of their Country, as their Death was certain to thoſe 
that were ſlain, A. Bebius was the only perſon condemned, for that he had ſupply'd them 
with Roman Souldiers to commit murder. This iſſue of the Arolians cauſe, through all the 
Nations and States of Greece, that had been on the Romans ſide, infuſed into them an in- 
tolerable pride ; made all thoſe mere Slaves, who were in the leaſt ſuſpefted of having 
favour'd the Kings Party. There were three ſorts of Noblemen in the ſeveral Cities: two, 
who by flattering, either the Romans or the Kings, advanced their own intereſt, though 


their Cities were ruined : and one, who took a middle way, contrary to both the others, 


defending their Laws and Liberty. Theſe, as they were more beloved among their own 
Countrymen, lo they were leſs eſteemed among Foreigners. So that the Favourers of that 
party being proud of the Romans proſperity, were the only men at that time employ'd in 
all Offices and Embaſſies. Who, coming in great numbers out of Pe/oponneſus, Beotia, 
and from other parts of Greece, filPd the Ears of the ten Embaſſadours [ with complaints 
and ſuſpicions, ſaying] that rot only they, who had publickly through vanity bragg'd of their be. 
ing familiars and Friends to Perſeus, but many more alſo had privately favour'd his party. That 
the reſt under pretence of maintaining their hberty, had done all they could, in the ſeveral Councils, 
againft the Romans : nor could thoſe Nations be kept to their Allegiance by any other means, than 
by taming the ſpirits of ſuch perſons, and cheriſhing and confirming the authority of thoſe who ex- 
pefted no Government but that of the Romans. Upon this information, there were ſeveral 
perſons ſummon*d by the Generals Letters out of eto/ia, Acarnama, - Epirus, and Bwotia, 
to follow him to Rome in order to make their defence : and two of the ten Embaſſadours 
went into Achaia, viz. C. Claudius, and Cr. Domitias, themſelves to ſummon them by Edit. 
That they did for two reaſons; the one, becauſe they thought the Acheans had more ſpirit 
and reſolution, than others, which would make them diſobedient to their orders (as alſo, 
becauſe, perhaps, they thought Callicrates and the reſt, who were the informers againſt 
them might be in danger} and the other reaſon, why they would give them the Summons 
in Perſon was, that, from other Countries, they had Letters under the Princes own hands 
which they found among the Kings Writings ; but, againſt the eHcheans, had no Evidence 
at all, as having found none of their Letters. The e/Eroleans being diſmiſs'd, the Acarna- 
71ans were Cited : among whom there was no other innovation made, ſave that Leucas was 
exempted from the Council of that Nation. After which, making farther inquiry, who 
had been either publickly or privately of 'the Kings Party, they extended their inquiſition 
into Aſia alſo: and ſent Labeo to demoliſh Antiſa in the Iſland of Lesbos, and from thence 
to bring the Arntiſſeans over to eHethymna : for that they had entertain'd Antenor the Kings 


Admiral, when he cruiſed with his Fleet about Lesbos, into their Port, and furnſhd him with 


proviſions, There were two great men Beheaded with the Axe : Andronicus, an e/Etolian, 
SON 


_— 
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Son to _clndronicus (for following iis Father, and bearing Arms againſt the Romans) and Neo, 
a Theban, by whoſe advice they had enter'd into an Alliance with Perſens. 


Having interpoſed theſe inquiries concerning foreign matters, they called the Macedo- XXXII., 


ian Council again : in which it was declared: That, as to the State of Macedonia , they 
would have Senators choſen, whom the Macedonians call Synedri | ſuch as ſit together in Coun- 
cil ;] by whoſe condutt and advice the Common wealth ſhould be managed, Then the names of 
the Arcedowan Nobility, who, they thought fit, ſhould go before 1nto /raly (together with 
all thcir Children, that were above fifteen years old) were read over, That at firſt view 
ſeemed ſevere, but ſoon after appeared to the multitude of the e Hacedonians to be for 
their liberty. For there were named the Kings Friends and Favourites, who had been Ge- 
nerals of Armies, Admirals, or Governours of Gariſons; and uſed to ſhew themſelves 
Slaves to the King, but very imperious to every body elſe: ſome of them very rich, and 
others, who though they had not ſo much money, were yet equal to them in their expen- 
ces, but they all lived (as to diet) and were clothed, like Kings; though none of them 
had the Soul of a good Citizen, nor could endure either Laws or equitable Liberty. Where- 
fore all thoſe, who had ſerved the King in any capacity, yea even thoſe, who had been em- 
ploy'd in the meaneſt Embaſſies, were order'd to depart out of Macedonia, and go into Italy; 
and he that did not obey that order, was threaten'd with death, He gave Laws to e Hacedonia 
with ſo much care, that he ſeemed to give them, not to a conquer'd Enemy, but to Allies 
that had very well deſerv'd of him : yea, and thoſe to ſuch, as uſe could not in a long time 
(which is the only Corrector of Laws) and much experience find any fault with. Having 
made an end of his ſerious buſineſs, he ſet forth at Amphipolis, with great coſt and charges, 
ſeveral ſorts of ſports and merriment, for which he had prepared a good while before; ha- 
ving ſent certain perſons into the Cities of Aſia, and to the Kings, to tell them of it; and 
alſo himſelt given the Princes notice thereof, as he went about the Cities of Greece, For 
there were Artiſts of all forts, who had any skill in ſports, with a vaſt multitude of Wreſt- 
lers, and fine Horles, out of all parts of the World : beſides, that Embaſſadours came with . 
Victims and whatſoever elſe, in reſpect either to the Gods or Men, is uſually done at great 
Shows in Greece: And then the matter was ſo order'd, that they not only admired his mag- 
nificence, but his Prudence too, in ſetting forth Shows, to which the Romans were then mere 
Strangers, There were alſo Entertainments provided for the ſeveral Embaſſies, with the 
ſame ſplendour and care. For *twas reported , that he uſed commonly to ſay , it be- 
longd to the ſame perſon to make a Feaſt, and ſet forth Plays, who knew how to conquer in time 
of War. 


Having ſhew'd them ſports of all ſorts, and put his brazen Shields on board his Ships, XXX1II, 


he Jail all the reſt of the Arms on a vaſt heap together, and then, having paid his Devo- 
tion to Mars, Minerva, Lua [an ancient Goddeſs, called therefore Mother? and the reſt 
of the [Warlike] Gods, to whom it is an act of Religion to devote the ſpoils of an Ene- 
my, the General himſelf ſet it with a torch on fire. After which the Tribunes of the Soul- 
diers that ſtood round about, threw each of them more fire upon it, It was obſerv'd, at 
that meeting of Europe and Aſia from all Countries, though ſuch a vaſt multitude were 
gather*d together, partly to congratulate, and partly to ſee the Show, yet there was ſuch 
plenty of all things, and proviſions were ſo cheap; that the General made a great many 
Preſents of that kind, not only to private perſons, but to whole Cities; and that, not 
on'y for their preſent uſe, but for them to carry with them home. But the Show which 
entertain'd that multitude, that came thither, was not the Stage-Plays, the Prizes, or Horſe 
Races, more than the Macedonian ſpoils, which were all expoſed to open view : as Statues, 
Tables, fine woven pieces | of Tiſſue, &c.] with Veſlels of Gold, Silver, Braſs and [yory, 
which were made with great care and induſtry in that Court; not for a preſent ſhow 
like thoſe wherewith the Palace at eAlexandria was ſtuffed, but for perpetual uſe. Theſe 
things being put on Board the Fleet were given to Cn. Octavius to carry to Rome. Paulus 
having kindly diſmiſs'd the Embaſladours, went over Strymor, and Encamped a mile off 
Amphipolis : from whence in five dayes he arrived at Pella, But paſling by that City, he 
ſtaid two days at a place which they call Speleum; in which time he ſent P. Naſica, and 
©. «Maximus his Son, with part of his Forces to ravage the /llyriazs, who had aſſiſted Per- 
fſeus in the War : commanding them to meet him at Oricam z whilſt he himſelf, going for 
Epirus, arrived in fifteen dayes at Paſſaro. 


Anicius's Camp was not far from that place : to whom having diſpatch'd a Letter of ad- xxXx1y. 


Vice, not to meddle with any thing that was done there: for the Senate had given the ſpoil of the 
Cities in Epirus, which had revolted to Perſeus, to the Army: he ſent Centurions privately 
into the ſeveral Cities, whom he order*d to ſay, that they came to draw off the Gariſont there, 
that the Epirotes, as well as the Macedonians, might be free, he ſummon'd ten of the great- 
cſt men out of every City. To whom when he had declared, that they muZt bring their 
old and ſilver forth into publick, view, he ſent his Troops into every City : who going into 
che farthermoſt before they went into the hithermoſt, came to them all in one day. Then 
they told the Tribunes and Centurions what they had done: and 1n the Morning all the 
gold and ſilver was heaped together : after _ = the fourth hour the fignal was given 

to 
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to the Souldiers to plunder the ſeveral Cities; in which they got fo great a booty, that 
four hundred Deniers fell to every Horſemans ſhare, and to every Footmans two hundred 
beſides;that there were carry*d away as Priſoners a hundred and fifty thouſand Souls, Afeer 
that the Walls of the rifled Cities were demoliſh'd : which Towns were about ſeventy, 
The booty of them all was ſold , and out of that ſumm the Souldiers were paid. Then 
Paulus went down to the Seaſide, to Oricumz though he had not, as he ſuppoſed, in any 
wiſe ſatisfied his Souldiers minds : who, as thoagh they had been concern*d in no War in 
Macedonia, were very angry, that they did not ſhare in the booty taken fiom the King. 
Finding the Forces, that he ſent with Naſica, and his Son Maximus at Oricum ;, he put his 
Army on board the Ships, and went over into /raly. And after ſome few dayes, Anicixs, 
having diſmiſs'd the Convention of the other Eprrotes and Acarnanians, and order'd the No- 
blemen to follow him into Jraly, whoſe cauſes he reſerv'd to be there try'd, himſelf, after 
he had waited ſome time for the Ships, which the Jacedonezan Army had made uſe of, went 
over into /raly, Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in Macedonia and Epiras, the Embaſ 
ſadours, who were ſent with Artalns, to make an end of the War between the Gauls and 
King Eumenes, arrived in Aſia. At which time there was a Truce made for that Winter, 
ſo that the Gaxls were gone home, and the King into his Winter-Quarters at Pergamus, 
where he had been ſick of a grievous diſtemper. It was Spring before he went abroad : 
and they were now come to Symada, when Exmenes had multer'd all his Forces at Sardeis. 
There not only the Romans ditcours'd Solovertius, the General of the Gauls, at Synnada, but 
Attalus alſo went with them: but they did not think fit, that Arralus ſhould go into the 
Camp, leſt they ſhould fall intoa diſpute and quarrel. P, Licmius talk'd with the petit 
King of the Gauls, and brought word that he grew {till more fierce by being intreated : in- 
ſomuch that it might ſeem very ſtrange, that the perſwaſions of the Roman Embaſſadours 
ſhould ſo far prevail upon thoſe opulent Kings, Antiochus and Prolemy, as they preſently 
concluded a Peace, but among the Gauls ſhould be of no moment at all. 

The Captive Kings, Perſexs and Gentius, were firſt brought to Rowe, and with their Chil- 
dren put into Cuſtody : and next to them the other crowd of Captives ; with all thoſe C24a- 
cedonians who were order'd to come to Rome, and the Princes of Greece. For theſe perſons 
alſo were taken notice of z not only ſuch as were preſent, but, if any of them were with 
the Kings, they were ſent for by Letters. Paulus himſelf, after a few days, came up the 
Tiber to the City, in a Ship of the Kings of a vaſt Bulk, rowed with ſixteen Banks of Oars, 
and adorn'd with the Macedonian ſpoils, which were not only glorious Arms, but delicate 
woven Work [ Tiſſues, &c.7] of the Kings ; whilſt the Banks of the River were fill'd with 
the multitude of people, that thronged out to meet him. Some few dayes after Amcixs 
and Otavins came with their Fleet. Whereupon the Senate decreed, that they ſhould all 
three triumph together : and Q. Caſſius the Piztor was commanded to treat with the Tri- 
bunes of the People, by authority from theSenate,to propoſe it to the peopleythar they might be 
in Commiſſion the day that they rode triumphant into theCity. All mean thingsare free from Envy 3 
for that moſt commonly {trikes at the higheſt. There was no doubt of Aricius, or Ofl avins's 
triumphing ; but Paxlzs,to whom thoſe perſons themſelves would have bluſh'd to have com- 
pared themſelves, was much maligned.For he had kept the Souldiers to the ancientDiſcipline, 
had given them leſs of the booty than they had hoped for out of ſuch a maſs of wealth as was 
taken from theKing : for (had he indulged their covetouſneſs) he was like to have left nothing 
for himſelf to carry into the Treaſury: wherefore the whole MacedonianArmy reſolv'd to make 
but a thin appearance with theirGeneral at the Aſſembly for paſſing that Law. But Ser, Sulpicius 
Galba,who had been a Tribune of the Souldiers, belonging to the ſecond Legion in Macedoma, 
who was privately the Generals Enemy, by cajoling them himſelf, and ſoliciting them by the 
mediation of the Souldiers alſo that beJong'd to his Legion, induced them to come in a full 
body to give their Votes: [ſaying] that by that means they might be reveng'd of their impe- 
7108s and ill natur'd General, in refuſing to paſs a Bull, that would be prefer'd concerning bis Tri 
umph. That the Commonalty of the City would follow the judgments of the Souldiers. That be, 
forſooth, could not give them money ; ſhould they then give him honour * No, he ought not to bope 
for the fruit of good will there, where he had not aeſerv'd it. 

When theſe men were thus prepared, T. Sempronius, a Tribune of the people, propoſed 
the Law in the Capitol; in which caſe though private men have the priviledge to ſpeak 
concerning the Law propoſed, yet ſince no body ſtood up to ſpeak either for or againlt it ; 
as being a thing not at all doubtful; Servilins Galba preſently ſtept forth, and deſired of 
the Tribune; that, ſeeing it was now the exghth hour of the day (1. e. two in the Afternoon fo 
that he had not time enough to demonſtrate, why they would not conſent that L. Fmilius ſhould tre- 
umph, they might defer ut till the next day, and do that buſineſs in the e Morning, For he bad 
need of a whole day to ſet forth that caſe. Whereupon when the Tribune bad him, if he had 
any thing to ſay, ſay it then, he protrafted the matter with a long Speech, Relations and 
admonitions, till night; ſaying, that the duties of War were too ſeverely impoſed upon the Sout. 
diers;, that there was more labour and danger injoin'd them, than the thing requir'd;, and on the 
ether band, that in their rewards and honours all things were ſtreighten'd;, and that as Warfare, 
if they had ſuch Generals, would be very dreadful and rugged for the Sonldiers whilſt they were 

engaged 
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4 engaged to fight ;, ſo would it likewiſe be poor and arſhonourable , after they had got the Viltory. 
That the Macedonians were in a better condition ., than the Roman Souldiers, That if they 
came the next in a full body to hinder the paſſing of that Law, the great men would ſee, that all 
the power was not in the Generals, but ſome in the Souldiers hands, The Souldiers being inſtiga- 
ted by theſe kinds of words, the next day came in ſuch a crowd to the Capitol, that no 
body elſe could come to give theic Votes, Aiter the firſt Tribes, being called in, had re- 
zeCted the Bull, the great men of the City ftock'd all together into the Capitol, crying out, 
that it was an unworthy deſign, that L. Paulus, who had got a Vittory in ſo great a War, ſhould 
be deprived or robb'd of his triumph 5, and that Generals ſhould be made ſubje&t ro the licentionſneſs, 
and the covetouſneſs of their Souldiers. That they were apt to offend too much through ambition 
in the perſon of one man ;, what then ſhould they do, if the Souldiers were made their Generals eMa- 
fters? With that they all began to revile Galba: till at laſt, when this tumult was over, 
MA. Servilius, who had been Conſul and Maſter of the Horſe, deſired of the Tribunes, that 
they might treat concerning that matter once again, and that they would permit him to 
| ſpeak to the people. The Tribunes, though they had withdrawn to conſider of it, yet, be- 
ing overcome by the authorities of the Nobility, began to Diſcourſe the thing over afreſh, 
and ſent word back that they would recal the ſame Tribes, if 2. Servilins and the other 
private perſons had ſaid, what they had a mind to ſay. 
Then Servilzus [[{tood up and ſaid :J © How great a General L. /Aimilins (Romans !) hath XXXVI. 
** been, if you can judge by nothing elſe, even this one thing was enough, that, though he 
«« had in his Camp ſuch ſeditious and light ſort of Souldiers, ſo notorious, ſo raſh, and ſo 
* eloquent an Enemy, to inſtigate the multitude, yer he had no ſedition in his Army. The 
« fame ſeverity of command, which now they hate, kept them then in awe. So that 
« whilſt they were under the ancient Diſcipline, they were quiet, That Servins Galba, if 
« he had a mind to try his parts, and give a ſample of his Eloquence by acculing L. Paulus ; 
«ought not to hinder his triumph (which, though nothing elſe, the Senate had judg'd to 
<« be juſt) but ought the next day, after he had triumph'd, when he ſhould fee him again 
«* in a private capacity, to inform againſt him, and condemn him according to Law; or 
<« ſome what later, when he himſelf had got into an Office, ſummon him to a Tryal ſuch a 
© day, and accuſe him as an Enemy before the people. By which means not only L. e/Ams- 
« us would have the reward of his good deeds ina triumph for the War which had ſo egre- 
« piouſly managed : and his puniſhment too, if he had done any thing, unworthy either of 
& his former, or his new glory. But he, you may fee, ſince he had no crime nor any reproach 
« to lay open, was reſolv'd to detract from his commendations. He deſired a whole day, 
& yeſterday, to accuſe L, Paxlus ; and ſpent four, all that was left of the day, in making 
& of a Speech. Who was ever ſo guilty, as that the Vices of his whole Life might not be 
&« reckon'd up in ſo many hours? But in that time, what did he objet, which L. Paulus, 
« if he were to make his defence, would deny ? Let any body make me two Speeches : one 
&« for the Macedonian Souldiers, and the other pure, with a judgment more entire both tn 
<« reſpect to favour and hate, where all the Roman People ſit as Judges. Then let the 
« party accuſed be impleaded before a Company of Citizens. What couldſt Thou, Servixs 
«Galba. ſay before an Auditory of old' Romans? For that Oration of thine would be all 
« cut off : you kept guard too feverely, and longer than you need to have done: you went 
« the rounds more rigorouſly and diligently than you had occaſion; you did more work 
« than before, when you as General your ſelf went about to ſpur the men on. You tra- 
« yelled the ſame day, on which you led your men into the Field, Nay he would not let 
« thee be at quiet when thou hadſt got the Victory ; but preſently drew thee out to purſue | 
« the Enemy. When he might have made thee rich with the booty, if he had divided it ; 
<« he would needs carry the Kings money in triumph, and bring it into the Treaſury, Theſe 
<« things as they have ſome kind of ſting, to ſtimulate the Souldiers minds, who think he 
<« hath not ſufficiently gratified their licentiouſneſs, nor their avarice; ſo would they not 
<« have at all prevailed with the Roman People : who though they do not rip up old ſtories, 
« that they have heard from their Parents, what damage hath been receiv'd through the 
« ambition of Generals, and what Victories have been gotten by ſeverity of Diſcipline, yer, 
<« no queſtion, they remember, what difference there was in the laſt Punick War between 
« , 74. Minucius, Maſter of the Horſe, and Q. Fabius Maximus the Diftator. And ſo might 
« the Accuſer too have known that, and then Paulus's defence had been needleſs. But now 
&« let us paſs over to the other Speech : in which | muſt not now, methinks, call you Ro- 
« ans, but Souldiers, if that title at leaſt may infuſe into you any modeſty, or abhorrence 
« of doing injury to your General, 
« And now | my ſelf am far otherwiſe affefted in my mind, whilſt I ſeem to ſpeak to xxxy1u1 
« an Army, than 1 was e*rwhiles, when I direted my Speech to a Company of ordinary 
« Citizens, Come, what ſay you, Fellow Souldiers? ls there any man at Rome, except 
« Perſeus, who would not have eAmilius triumph over the Macedonians; and will not you 
« tear in pieces with the ſame hands, wherewith you conquer'd the Macedonians ? He, if he 
« could, would have hinder'd you from Conquering, who denies that you ſhall come tri- 
| « gmphant into the City. You are in errour, Fellow Souldiers, if you think that a tri- 
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<« Roman People alſo. No; this does not concern L. Paulus only. - Beſides, many perſons 
« who have not obtain'd a triumph of the Senate, have yet for all that triumph'd on the 
&« Albay Mount. No man can rob L. Paulus of the glory of having made an end of the X7- 
& cedonian War , more than they can C. Lutatius of the renown, which he gain'd in the 
&« firſt Punick War, or P. Cornelius of his honour, purchaſed in the ſecond ; or any of thoſe, 
« that triumphed after them. Nor will a triumph make L. Paulus either a greater or a 
« ]efler General. This concerns the fame of the Souldiers, and the whole Roman People 
© more than him : Firſt, leſt it ſhould be thought the effect of envy and ingratitude againſt 
« every great and glorious Citizen; and ſeem to imitate the people of Arhens, who ma- 
« ljgn all their beſt men. Your Anceſtors offended ſufficiently in the caſe of Camil/zs, when 
&« they laid violent hands upon him, even before he had reſcued the City from the Gals : 
« and you likewiſe are guilty enough in the caſe of P. Africanus; that the Houſe and feat 
<« of him, who conquer'd eAfrica ſhould have been at Liternym;, and his Sepulchre be at 
« this day in the ſame place to be ſeen. We ought to bluſh, if L. Paulxs be equal to thoſe 
& men in point of glory, that their injury to him ſhould be equal. Wherefore let this in- 
&« famy be firſt obliterated ; which as it is very diſhonourable in other Nations, fois alſo 
&« a damage to us. For who would be like Africanus or Pauls in a City, that is an Enemy 
© and ungrateful to all good men ? But ſuppoſe it were no infamy, and that we talk*d of 
« plory only, *pray what triumph brings not with it a common honour to all Romans? Are 
« the many triumphs, over the Gauls, Spaniards and Carthaginians, call'd the Generals only, 
« or the Roman Peoples triumphs ? As there were triumphs celebrated, not only over Pyry. 
& bus, and eAnnibal, but over the Eprrotes and Carthagintans alſo; lo it was not Manius Cu- 
« r;us only, or P. Cornelius, but the Romans, that triumph'd. Indeed this properly conccrns 
« the Souldiers, who themſeves having Laurels on their Heads, and each of them Preſents, 
« with which they are adorn'd, march, crying, Io Triamphe ! and fling both their own and 
« the Emperours praiſes quite through the City. If at any time the Souldiers are not brought 
« out of the ſeveral Provinces to attend a triumph, they murmur; and yet at the ſame 
<« time, they think that they, though abſent, triumph; becauſe the Victory was obtain'd 
& by their hands. If any man ſhould ask you 3 Souldiers, why are you carry'd into Jtaly, 
<« and were not disbanded as ſoon as the Province was ſetled : why do you come to Rome in 
« ſuch a Warlike poſture: why do you ſtay here, and do not get you gone every man to his 
© reſpective home : what could you anſwer, but that you would ſeem totriumph? And 
&« indeed you, who got the Vitory, ought to deſire to be ſeen. . 
& There were thoſe that triumph'd lately over Philip, this mans Father, and over Ar- 
&« z5ochus , "who were both poſleſs'd of their Kingdoms at the ſame time : and ſhall not 
& AEmilius triumph over Perſeus, who is taken, and brought, with his Children into our 
<« yery City ? If L. Paulus, when the other two are going in their Chariot up to the Ca- 
<« pitol, adorn'd with gold and purple, ſhould ask as a private Roman from among the crowd 
© below; L. Anicins, and Cn, Oftavins! do you think your ſelves or me more worthy to 
«triumph? 1 am confident they would quit the Chariot, and with their own hands for 
« ſhame deliver to him their badges of honour. And will you, Romans, rather have 
« Gentius led in triumph than Perſeus; or have a triumph celebrated for the acccfſion of a 
« War rather than for the War it {cIf ? Shall the Legions, and Naval Forces out of 7llyri- 
&« cam march into tie City with Laurels on their Heads; and the Macedonian Legions, being 
<« deny'd that honour, only ſtand and gaze upon the triumphs of other men? Beſides, 
* what ſhall we do with the ſpoils of ſo rich a booty, and ſo opulent a Victory ? Where 
« ſhall we put thoſe ſo many thouſand Arms, that were taken off the bodies of the Enemies? 
<« Shall they be ſent back into Macedonia ? How ſhall we diſpoſe of the golden, marble and 
<« Ivory Statues; the inlaid Tables, the rich Tiſſues, ſo much emboſſed ſilver, ſo much 
« pold, and fo great a quantity of the Kings Money ? Shall they be carried by night into 
« the Treaſury, as if they had been ſtolen? What ſhall we do with the greateft Sight of 
« all? Where ſhall that famous and moſt opulent King, now taken, be ſhewn to the Vifto- 
& rious People ? Moſt of ns remember, what a concourſe King Syphax cauſed, when he 
« was taken, though he were no more than an acceſſion to the Punick War. Shall King 
&« Perſeus then, now that he is taken, with Phz/ip and Alexander, his Sons (who are perſons 
& of ſuch renown} be withheld from the view of the City ? All peoples Eyes deſire to ſee 
« 7. Paulus, who hath heen twice Conſul, and ſubdu'd all Greece, ride in a Chariot through 
« the City. For this reaſon we made him Conſul ; that he might make an end of that 
« War, which, to our great ſhame, was ſpun out for four years together : Shall we then 
« deny him for whom even when he firſt happen'd to have that Province, and when he went 
« thither, we, with preſaging minds, deſigned a ViCEtory and a triumph, a triumph, now 
<« he hath got that Victory ; and thereby rob not only men but the Gods too of their due 
«honour? For it concerns the Gods, and not men alone. Did not your Anceſtors begin 
« all great affairs with applications to the Gods, and make that too the end? A Conſul 
«ora Prxtor, at their ſetting forth with their Liftors in Warlike habits, to go for any 
© Province, or to any War, makes Vows in the Capitol : and when he returns with Vitto- 
"ry, 
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« ry, after the War's over, triumphing in the Capitol, brings to the ſame Gods, to whom 
<* he made thoſe Vows, the deſerved preſents of the Reman People : for the Victims, that 
© go before him, are no ſmall part of the triumph ; that ic may appear, the General returns 
<« to give the Gods thanks for his ſucceſs in the management of the Common-wealths buſi- 
* neſs: and that he offers, by the hands of one or other, all thoſe Victims, which he 
<« cauſes to be carcy'd in triumph. Now will you ſpoil all the Senates good cheer, which 
< js not eaten, elther In a private place, or a publick, that is profane, but in the Capitol 
« (whether for the pleaſure of men only, or of the Gods and men together) at the inſti- 
*© gation of Servius Galba ? Shall the Gates be ſhut againſt LZ. Paulus's triumph ? Shall Per- 
« ſeus, Ring of eHacedonia, with his Children and the other crowd of Captives, together 
& with the ſpoils of the Macedonians, be left about the River ? Shall L. Paulus go from the 
« Gate home, like a private perſon, as though he only came out of the Country ? But you, 
<« Centurions, and Souldiers, hear what the Senate hath decreed concerning General Paulus, 
« rather than what Servius Galba invents concerning him : and hear me, rather than him, 
« fay this: He hath learnt to do nothing but to prate, and that maliciouſly, and oppro- 
*« briouſly too : but | have twenty three times with my Enemy, whom | challenged to the 
« Battle: and from-ail thoſe with whom I ever engaged, 1 brought back ſpoils; having a 
« Body mark'd with honourable ſcars, which I received in the War: With that he, they 
ſay, ſhew'd his naked Skin, and told them in what War each wound was receiv'd. Which 
whillt he was a ſhowing and boaſting of, he by chance diſcover'd what ſhould have been 
hid, and by that means a ſwelling that he had in his groin made thoſe that ſtood next him 
laugh. Whereupon he told them; © Yea, and this too that you Jaugh at I got by ſitting 
&« whole dayes and nights on Horſeback; nor am I aſhamed, or do I repent of it, more 
« than of thele ſcars ; ſince it never was any hinderance to me, either at home or in the 
« Wars, but that I could very well ſerve the Common-wealth, I, who am an old Souldier, 
<« have often ſhewn this mangled body to the young Souldiers : Now let Galba ſhew his de- 
« licate, whole skin. Tribunes,it you pleaſe,recal the Tribes to give their Votes; * X 

V alerius Antias ſayes, that the ſumm of gold and ſilver, that was taken in that War and 
brought to Rome, amounted to twelve Millions of [French] money: which ſumm no 
doubt is by him made a little bigger than it ſhould be upon the ſcore of the number of the 
Waggons, and the weights of gold and ſilver, which he hath ſet down according to their 
ſeveral kinds. They ſay, there was as much again ſpent in the late War, or conſumed 
and loſt, when he ran to Samothrace : and this was ſo much the more admirable ; for that 
ſo much money had been heaped up within thirty years after the War of Philip with the 
Romans, partly out of the metals, and partly out of other Revenues. So Philip began 
to make with the Romans, when he was very poor, and Perſeus when he was very rich, Laſt 
of all came Paulss himſelf in his Chariot, with a very majeſtick preſence, nor only upon 
the ſcore of his comely and graceful Body, bur his Age alſo. After his Chariot follow'd, 
among other famous men, bis two Sons, Q. Maximus, and P. Scipio : and then the Horſe 
in Troops, with the Regiments of Foot, each in their order, To each Footman were gj- 
ven a hundred Deniers; double to a Centurion, and trebble to an Horſeman, Now they 
ſay,he would have given as much [as he gave the Horſe] ta the Foot, and proportionably to 
the reſt, if they had not voted againſt his honour, or had ſhouted heartily for this ſamm 
when they were told of it. But Perſexs was not the only Example of humane misfortunes 
in thoſe dayes, who was led before the Chariot of a Victorious General in Chains through 
the Enemies City, but even the Conquerour Paulus too, though he ſhone with gold and 
purple. For of two Sons, whom he, (having given two away by adoption) kept at home, 
as the only Supporters of his name, to be the Heirs of his holy things and eſtate: the youn- 
ger, who was about twelve years of Age, dy'd five dayes before his triumph ; and the 
elder, who was fourteen, three dayes after: both which ought to have rode with their 
Father in his Chariot, in their Childrens Gowns [ garded with purple, and called Pretexte] 
and have deſign'4 themſelves in time to come to celebrate the like triumphs : Some few 
dayes after, AM. Antonius Tribune of the People, . having called an Aſſembly, after he had 
diſcoucrs'd as other Generals uſed to do about his own exploits, his Speech that he made was 
very well worth the remembring, and becoming a Nobleman of Rome. 

Romans [ſaid he] although 1 ſuppoſe that you are not wgnorant, both how ſucceſsfully I have 
managed the publick affairs, and that two Thunderbolts have fallen very lately upon my Houſe, ſince 
5n ſo ſhort a time you ſaw not only my triumph, but the Funerals of my Children alſo, yet, I beſeech 
you, ſuffer me a lutle to compare my private condition, with that affeition as I ought to do, with 
the publick felicity. Going out of Italy 7 ſet ſail with the Fleet at Sun riſing from Brunduſium - 
and at the ninth hour of the day (i. e. three i the Afternoon) 1, with all my Ships, arrived at 
Corcyra. From thence I went wn five days to Delphi,where / ſacrificed to Apollo for my ſelf, my Ar- 
my and Navy. From Delphi I came in five days to the Camp : where baving receiv'd the Army, and 
alt-r'd ſome things which were great impediments to Vittory, 1 went forward, and becauſe the Ene- 
mies Camp was impregnable, and that I could not force the King to fight, I made a ſhift to get 
through his Gariſons, beyond the ſtrait paſs near Petra : where, having forced the King to engage, 
I overcame bim. By that means I reduced Macedonia into the hands of the Romans, % 573 
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fiſteen dayes made an end of that War, which four Conſuls before me managed for ſour years toge- 
ther, at ſuch a rate, as that they left it ſtill more grievous to the Succeſſor. Then follow'd the 
Fruit, as it were, of that ſucceſs ; for all the Cities of Macedonia ſurrender'd themſelves to me : 
the Kings Treaſury came into my diſpoſal ; and the King himſelf, whom even the Gods themſelves 
almoſt deliver” d ro me, was taken in the Temple of Samothrace, together with his Chi!dren, And 
now my Fortune ſeemed too great, even to my ſelf, and therefore was the more to be ſuſpected. 1 
began to fear the dangers of the Sea in carrying over ſo much money as 1 had of the Kings, into . 
Italy ; and tranſporting my Vittorious Army. But when all was ſafe landed in Italy, and I had 
nothing elſe to deſire ;, 1 only wiſh'd, that, ſeeing Fortune uſed many times to tumble back from the 
higheſt pitch, my Family, rather than the Common-wealth might feel the alteration thereof, Where. 
fore I hope the publick, is diſcharg'd by my ſo ſignal calamity : in that my triumph , to ſhew the 
frailty, and the viciſſitude of humane ſtate, was interpoſed between the two Funerals of my Chil. 
dren. But whereas I and Perſeus are lookt upon at preſent as the moſt remarkable Examples of mans 
condition ; He, who, himſelf a (aptive, ſaw his Children led as Captives before him, hath them yet 
ftill alive : but I, who triumph'd over him, came from the Funeral of one Son, in my Chariot, out 
of the Capitol, to the other, who was now juſt exſpiring : nor is there any one left of all my Family, 
zo bear the name of L, Emilius Paulus. For the Cornelian and the Fabian Family have two by 
adoption ( as if Thad had a very numerous Iſſue; and there is no body left in Paulus's Houſe but 
himſelf. But your felicity, and the publick, proſperity, comfort even in this ſad condition, and un- 


aer this deſtruttion of my Family. | 
Theſe things, ſaid with fo much life, confounded the minds of the Audience more, than 


if he had miſerably bewailed the loſs of his Children. Afterward upon the firſt of Decem. 
ber, Cn. Oftavins made a Naval triumph over King Perſeus: which was without Captives, 
and without ſpoils. He gave to every Seaman ſeventy five Deniers; to the Pilots, that 
had been on board the Ships, double; and to the Maſters of the Ships, fourfold, Then 
there was a Senate held; in which it was order'd, char Q. Caſſius ſhould carry King Perſeus, 
and his Son Alexander to Alba, and there keep them ;, together with all the ritinue, money, ſilver, 
and goods that they had, Bitis, Son to the King of Thrace, was ſent with the Hoſtages to be 
kept at (arſeols : but they order'd the reſt of che Captives, that were led in triumph to be 
put in Priſon. Some few days that theſe things were tranſacted, there came Embaſſadours 
from Cotys King of Thrace, with money to redeem his Son, and the reſt of the Hoſtages, 
Who being brought into the Senate made that very thing the argument of their Speech ; 
to wit, that Cotys did not voluntarily aſſiſt Perſeus, tn that he was forced to give Hoſt ages : and 
therefore deſiring ; that they would let them be redeemed at the ſame rate, which the Senate them- 
ſelves had laid upon them,they had this anſwer by order of the Senate z Thar the people of Rome 
remember'd that ancient Friendſhip, which be had maintain*d with Cotys, and his eAnce#tors, 
rogether with the whole Nation of Thrace. But that the giving of Hoſt ages was a crime, not an 
excuſe, ſince Perſeus, even when he was moſt at leiſure, much leſs when he was engaged in a War 
with the Romans, was not in any wiſe dreadful to the Thracians, But though Cotys had pre- 
ferr*d the good will of Perſcus before the Friendſhip of the Roman People ; they would conſider, what 
was fit for them to do, more than what he deſerv'd: and would ſend him back his Son with the 
other Hoſtages, That the Romans did not expett any return for their kindneſſes, or at leaſt choſe 
rather to leave the receivers to ſet a value upon them, than demand any preſent reward. The 
Embaſladours, who were nominated, to carry the Hoſtages into Thrace, were T. Quintins 
Flaminius, C. Licinius Nerva, and e MW. Caninins Rebilus: and the Thracians had Preſents 
made to them, each two thouſand pounds of Braſs. So Bitis with the reſt of the Hoſtages, 
being ſent for from Carſeols, was ſent with the Embaſſadours to his Father, The Kings 
Ships that were taken from the eacedonians, being of an unuſual bigneſs, were brought 


on ſhore into the Campus Martins. 


Now whilſt the memory of the Macedomian Triumph continu'd ſtill, not only in the 
minds, but alſo even in the Eyes of the people, L. Anicius, upon the Feaſt of Romulus, tri- 
umph'd over King Genius, and the /lyrians, In which triumph all things ſeemed rather 
like than equal, to what the people had ſeen before : for Anicius was inferiour to eEmilins, 
not only in reſpeCt of his birth, but his office too, the former being a Prztor, and the 
Jatter a Conſul : nor Gentius be compar*d to Perſeus, the Iilyrians to the Macedonians, the 
ſpoils of one to thoſe of the other, the money taken from one King to the money taken 
from that, nor the Preſents of one to thoſe of the other, But as the late triumph outſhone 
this; ſo it appear'd to all that well conſider the perſon in himſelf, that he was in no wiſe 
to be contemned. For he had totally ſubdu'd, in a few dayes, the whole Nation of the 11- 
lyrians, both by Sea and Land ; though they were a Warlike people, and had good places 
well fortified to truſt to: taking the King and all the Royal Family : beſides, that he car- 
ry'd in triumph many military Enſigns, with other ſpoils and Furniture of the Kings - of 
gold twenty ſeven, and of ſilver nineteen pounds, three thouſand Deniers, and a hundred 
and twenty thouſand pieces of 7llyriar ſilver. Before his Chariot were led King Gentius, 
with his Wife and Children, Caravantizs the Kings Brother, and ſome other Noblemen of 
Hlyricum. Of the booty there was given to every common Souldier forty five Denarii ; 
double to a Centurion, and treble to an Horſeman : to the Latine Allies as much as to 
| Citizens, 
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Citizens, and as much to the Seamen, as to the common Suuldiers The Souldiers follow'd 
' this triumph more cheerfully, and the General himſelf was celebrated with many Com- 
mendatory Songs. Antias ſayes, that he made two Millions of money out of that booty, 
| beſides the gold and ſilver, which he carry'd into the Treaſury. Which b: cauſe ir did not 
appear how ſuch a ſumm could be made, l have quoted my Author for it. King Gentius 
with his Wife, and Children, and Brother, was carry'd to be kept at Spoletium by order of 
Senate ; and the reſt of the Captives were put in Priſon at Rome : but ſince the Spoletians re- 
fuſed to take them into Cultody, the Princes were carry'd to /giturvium. The reſt. of the 
booty out of Illyricum were two hundred and twenty Barks: which, being taken from King 
Gentius, the Senate order'd ©_Caſſins to give to the Corcyreians, Apollomans, and Dyrrha- 
CIAans, 
The Conſuls that year, having only pillaged Liguria, ſince the Enemies had never brought XLIV. 
forth their Forces, did no memorable action at all, but return'd to Rowe to chuſe new Ma- 
| giſtrates. Where, the firſt day of the Aſſembly, they created for Conſuls, £27. Claudius 
| Marcellus, and C. Sulpicins Gallus, And the next day, for Prztors, L. Livms, L. Apaletus 
| Saturninus , A. Licinius Nerva, P. Rutilins Caluus, P. Quintilins Varus, and M. Fonteins, 
To theſe Preztors were aſſigned the two City Provinces, the two Spains, Secily and Sardinia, 
That year was Leap-year, and the odd day put in was the day after the Feaſt of the God 
Terminus. That year C. Clanudins, the Augur, dy'd *(in whoſe place the Angurs choſe C. 
Quintius Flamininus) and Q Fabius Piftor, who was Flamen Quirinalss [7. e. High-Prieſt of 
Romulus.) That year alſo King Pruſias came to Rome with his S$0n Nicomedes; and making 
his entry into the City with a great Retinue, walk'd ſtreight from the Gate to the Forum, 
and the Tribunal of 2 Caſſius, the Prztor : where, amidſt a great concourſe of people, he 
faid, He came to ſalute the Gods, that inhabited the City of Rome, the Senate and the Roman 
People : and to congratulate, that they overcome King Perſeus and Gentius, and, had increaſed 
their Empire by conquering the Macedonians and Illyrians. Whereupon, when the Prztor 
told him, that, it he pleaſed, he would give him admiſſion to the Senate that day ; he de- 
ſired two days time to viſit the Temples of the Gods, and to fee the City, with his Friends 
and acquaintance. L. Cornelius Scipio the Queltor was order'd to attend him to all places, 
who had alſo been ſent to meet him at Capwa - and there was an Houle hired, to receive 
him and his Retinue, The third day after he went to the Senate, congratulated their Vi- 
tory ; put them in mind of his merits in that War ; and delired, that he might have leave 
| ro pay a Vow, by ſacrificing ten of the bigger ſort of Vittims at Rome in the Capitol, and one at 
| Preneſte ro Fortune : for thoſe Vows he bad made for the ſake of the Roman Peoples Vittory. And 
; that they would renew their Allance with him. And that the Land, _ from King Antiochus, 
: which the Gauls were poſſeſs'd of, though the Roman People had given it to no body, might be given 
| ro him. And laſtly recommended to the Senate his Son Nicomedes. He was aſliſted by the fa- 
vour of all thoſe that had been Commanders in Macedonia, Wherefore the other things, 
that he delired, were granted ; but as to the Land, they ſaid, They would ſend Embaſſadours 
to inſpe# that matter. If the Land belong'd to the Roman People, and were not given to any body 
elſe, they ſhould look upon Pruſias, as a perſon moſt worthy of that Preſent. But if it had not be- 
long'd to King Antiochus, # thereby appear'd not to belong to the Roman People neither : or if it 
were given to the Gauls, that Pruſias ought to pardon them, if the Roman People would not give 
him any thing to prejudice another party. Beſides that that could never be a grateful preſent to 
the receiver, which he knew, that he who gave it him, could take away, whenever he pleaſed. That 
they were g/ad he had brought bis Son Nicomedes along with him : and that Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt was 4 ſufficient proof, with what care the Roman People lookt after the Children of Kings, 
who were their Friends, With this anſwer Pruſias was diſmiſs'd : and order'd to be preſented 
with gifts to the value of a hundred thouſand Seſterces z fifry pounds weight of ſilver Veſ- 
ſels; beſides, that they thought fit to preſent his Son Necomedes alſo with ſeveral things to 
the ſame valuz as they had done to Maſeaba, Son to King eHaſſiniſſa : and that Victims, 
with other things, belonging to a Sacrifice (whether he would offer them at Rome, or at 
Preneſte, ) ſhould be prepared for the King out of the publick ſtock, as they were for the 
Roman Magiſtrates. And that of the Navy, which was at Brunduſium, twenty long Ships 
ſhould be aſſign'd for his uſe: till he came to the Fleet, which was given him as a preſent, 
L. Corne'ins Scipio was commanded, not to ſtir from him, but to provide all neceſſaries for 
him and his Retinue, till they were on board their Ship. They ſay, the King was mightily 
pleaſed with the kind and bounteous Entertainment, which the Romar People gave him : 
that he himſelf refuſed the Preſents ; but bid his Son take the gift of the Roman People. This 
account our Writers give of Prnſias. But Polybins ſayes, that that King was not worthy of 
fo great and ſo majeſtick a Title : im that he wore a Roman Pileus [a Cap]; had bis bead ſha- 
wed ;, uſed to go and meet the [Roman] Embaſſadours , and call himſelf the Libertus [i e. a 
Freed man, who had been a Slave] of the Roman People. [He alſo ſayes,] That at Rome, 
when he came into the Senate Houſe, he bow'd down and kiſs'd the threſhold ; calling the Senate 
the Gods that preſerved him : with many other expreſſions, which were not ſo honourable to thoſe that 
heard him, as they were uuſeemly for him to uſe. Having ſtaid about the City ſome thirty days, 
he went hack for his own Kingdom, | 
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Several Gaps (or places wanting) m the five laſt Books (pretermitted by John 
Freinſhemius , and) filled up by Monſieur John Dujatius , which (in 
imitation of him) we here add altogether by themſelves, becauſe we would not 
intermix other mens words With. Livy's, yet with References to the refþeftive 
Folio's to which each matter belongs. 


 O— of the One and fortieth Book, or firſt of the Fifth Decade, 
ol. 79TI. 


O W nad the Romans Carried their victorious Arms into all the three Parts of 

the World, Not content to be confined to their native /caly, with their Swords 

caey cut their way into Regions valtly remote each from other , and ſeparated 
by Several Szas. Alt which they invaded by a continual Train of Succelles, not fo much 
checkt, as rendred more active, by ſome very few intervening Diſaſters. Spain, the moſt 
Weſtern pait of the European Continent, they had made themſelves Maſters of, having tra- 
verſed the Gall:ck and Iberian S2as, and beat out the Carthaginians, Afterwards paſling the 
Aariatick Gulpit inio Greece (where Europe exicnds furtheſt Faſtward) they ſoon forced thaT 
whoie Country to kruckle o their Power , when once they had ſubdued the e Hacedonians, 
a People thac formerlv bid fair for the Empire of the World. Moreover beyond the 
e/E72an 5A, 19 much of Aa, as lies on this fide the Cliffs of Mount Taurxs, was taught 
by Anwchas's Overthrow to revere the M-jelly of Rome. As for Africk,, it was already 
at their devotion : For what cond withſtand them after they had vaiiquiſh'd Carthage ? 
In fine, there was ſcarce any thing altogether free from the Gripes of their Power 3 only 
the Names of Kings remained , and Nations were not called their Subjefts , but their Allies 
and Conf-doiates, under tac ſhadow of which Title they enjoy'd , though not the thing it 
ſeif, yet a certain icſemblance of Liberty. 

Burt itil] the Deſtintes either ow'd, or deſign'd ſomewhat greater for Rome : For that no- 
thing might be wanting to its Sovereign Dignity and Supreme Command of the World, 
Fortune provided notable occaſions by the ſupine Errours and vain Tumults of her Rival 
Enemies to ſp:ead her Empire, and advance her Power, eſpecially the Vices of Perſeus King 
of Macedonia , who uſuiped that Government by frand, and managed it accordingly, his 
Cruelty towards his Country-men which rendred him univerſally hated, his unreaſonable 
Covetouſnets amidſt ſuca valt Treaſures, and his Lightnefs and Inconſtancy both in taking 
and executing Councils, did both ruine him, and all others that might clſe have been able 
to preſerve themielves as long as that Bridle of the Roman Power and Bulwark of Greece, 
ſhould have continued. But by theſe Extravagancies, though at firſt he had not only the 
advantage of them, as to the ſituation of his Country, and in ſtrength and numbers of men, 
and plenty of all things, bur allo in rhe Fortune of the War, yet in a very little time he 
brought both himſelf and others to deſtruction. For preſently his Overthrow drew on the 
Ruine nor only of his Neighbours, but even diſtant Nations ſhared in the EffeCts of his Ca- 
lamity- The Fate of Carthage and the eAcheans following that of Macedonia, and with 
their D:faſters aſtoni.11ing all other States, the yoke thenceforwards was every where to 
be reccived alike, aid as well free Kingdoms as Aſſociates , muſt be content to be gover- 
ned as Ryman Provinces. . But being now to relate how all theſe Occurrences (not. ſo con- 
ſiderable for the grandeur or difficulty of the Actions themſelves, as the magaificent En- 
largement of Dominion that thence accrued) did happen in their proper Series of time, it 
will be neceſſary that we look back to the Confulſhip of 4. Funins Brutus, and ef. Manlins 
Yu'ſo, for fo far this work had already proceeded, 

In the beg:nning of the year, when the Conſuls and Prztors were entred upon their Offi 
ces, they divided the Provinces between them by Lot z To ef. Manlins Yuiſo one of the 
Conſuls happen'd Gala; To the other, 27. Funius Brutus, the Ligurians ,, TO eM. Titi- 
mius Curvus the City JurifUiction ; To T. Claudins Nero that of the Foreigners, P. cElins 
Ligus had Sici'y;, T. eAbutins Carus, Sarainiaz Another M. Ticinius the hithermoſt Spain, 
and T. Fonteins Capito the furthermoſt z but till they ſhould arrive there, T. Sempronins Grac- 
chus and L, Poſthumii:s Allinus were to Continue in their Commands. Before the Conſuls ſet 
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out towards their Provinces, a Fire happening in the Forum, deftroy'd abundance of Houſes, 
and amongſt the reſt burnt the Temple of Yerus down te the ground ; Beſides (which moſt 
of all terrified the peoples minds) the Sacred Fire in Yeſta's Temple happen'd to be ex. 
. tinpuiſh'd, and the Virgin that had the charge thereof was ſcourged by the Command of 
| e. c/Emitne Lepidaia the Pomtiff. To expiate theſe il] Omens, Supplications were held 
| acccrding to Cuſtom ; and to appeaſe the Gods the Conſuls offer'd the greater Sacrifices. A 
Survey of the City was about this time taken by A. e/£milixe Lepidus and A, Fulvins Nobilior 
the Cenſors, and the number of Citizens enroll'd was two hundred ſeventy three thouſand 
two bundted forty four Heads. 

T. Gracchus the Proprztor ſtoutly carried on that War, which he had laſt year profpe- 
rouſly begun againſt the Celtiberrans, He was yet bur in the prime of his youth, and excel. 
ling all men of chat Age both for prudence and induſtry, had himſelf conceived hopes of per. 
forming extraordinay Actions, and infuſed the ſame opinion into his Souldiers; therefore 
having Advice that the Enemy with twenty thouſand men had beſieged {arabr, a City in 
Alliance with the Romans, he haſtened with all expedition to relieve it. But the Town was 
ſo ſtraitly inveſted, that there ſeem*d no way to ſend them in word, that aſſiſtance was com: 
ing, till the Courage of Cominins undertook that deſperate Service , who being a Captain of 
a Troop of Horſe , pnt himſelf into Spaniſh Habit, and mingling himſelf amonglt the Ene. 
mics Troopers that were abroad a forraging , with them returned into their Camp ; where 
taking his opportunity , he rode away full ſpeed to the City, and informed them , 7hat Ti- 
berius was upon his March, With which News the Townſmen being raiſed from the extremity 
of deſpair, to joy and confidence, made ſuch a reſolute Defence, as gave Gracchns ſufficient 
opportunity to come up, The Enemy in the mean time, ſeeing they could do little good by 
force of Arms , betook themſelves to a Stratagem, which cauſed no ſmall confuſion in the 
Roman Camp. Out of the feveral Towns which Cato a while before had all in one day cauſed 
to be diſmantled of their Walls, a vaſt multitude were flock'd together as to a new City, 
ak a place which they called Complega ; from whence to the number of twenty thouſand 
men, they went in the Habit of Suppliants, carrying Olive-branches in their hands, till they 
came within ſight of the Roman Camp, where they made an halt for a little time, as if they 
came to beg for Peace ; but on a ſudden flinging away their Enfigns of petitioning , they 
fell to brandiſhing and clattering their Arms, and with an horrible Clamour ruſh'd in to 
the Camp, where all were put into a conſternation both by their fury and their noiſe, But 
this Fraud of the Barbarians, Gracchus by a like Artifice eluded and beat back on theic 
heads. For pretending to fly, he quitted the Camp ; but no ſooner were they got into it, 
and buſie a plundering , but he rallics his Army , and in good earneſt falls upon them , ard 
not only ſlew a great part of them, but ſeized the City from whence they came. Aﬀter | 
this puſhing on his good Fortune , he compelled innumerable Towns, exhauſted with the 
Calamitics of War, to ſurrender themſelves, and ſubdued the neighbouring Nations, Then 
dividing the Lands amongſt the Poor, and aſſigning to every Nation their certain bounds, 
he made a League with all the Celriberians and the People adjacent who had ſided with them, 
whereby he brought over a conſiderable part of Sparz to an Alliance with the Remans ;, and 
their Poſterity embraced the ſame Treaty as a Law, which makes that ſeem leſs wonderful, 
which is related by Polyb5us, viz, That Gracchus rock, by Force or ſubverted three hundred (ties 
of the Celtiberians ; which Poſidonizs thinks to be a Fiction, and that the Actions of that Ex- 
pedition were augmented beyond all meaſure in favour of Gracchus, ſince neither the Extent 
of the Country , nor its Nature, could yield ſo many Cities in that dry and barren Soil. 
And the Spaniards , except thoſe that border on our Seas, though they are very numerous, 
build and inhabit Villages rather than Cities; nor are they a few of them that lead a life 
almoſt like Savages in the Woods, troubleſom to thoſe more Civil people that dwell near 
them. But we muſt conſider, that under the Name of Celtiberians were comprehended all 
thoſe neighbouring Nations who were in League with them. As on the one fide, the 
eArevacans, Carpetans, Oretanes, and other People about the River 7 agus; and on the other, 
lide the Yaſcons towerds the River /berus, amongſt whom he rebuilt the Town G acchurrs 
a perpetual Monument of his Valour and Atchievements, which place the Spaniards for- 
merly called Ilurcis. The ſame Summer L. Poſtuminius Governour of the farther Spain in 
quality of Proprztor, routed the Enemy, killing forty thouſand of tbem, and ſubdued the 
Luſitanians and Vacceans. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, A. Manlwms Yulſo the Conſul, whoſe Province, we told 
you, was the C:ſalpine Gallia, ſeeing all that Country in a profound Peace, and no hopes for 
him to acquire a Triumph on either ſide of the Po, unleſs it were beyond the Alps, grew de- 
lirous to advance his Arms another way; and luckily it happen'd that ſome Commotions of 
the //tr:ans and 1llyrians (though they were rather predatory Excurſions by Sea and Land upon 

| Roman Allies, than warlike Invaſions) invited him to paſs the Bounds of /raly, Thoſe 
people always enured to Robbery and Spoil were grown weary of their Peace, though they 
both had long ſince made tryal to their Coſt of the Romar Puillance. The Tlyrians having 
been weakned with ſeveral Overthrows , eſpecially in the days of their Queen Teuta, whom 


Cn. Fulvius Centumalas and A. Poſthumius Albinus , having attacqued with Forces both by Sea 
and 
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and Land, deprived of part of her Kingdom , and forced her to beg Peace upon very hard 
| Terms, ſome few years before the beginning of the ſecond Punick War. Not long after 

which , viz. about forty three years ſince , the 1ſrians were defeated by the two Conſuls, 
P. Cornelius Scipio Aſina , and eM. Minucius Rufas , and almoſt utterly ſubdued ; but after- 

wards their Spirits in a new Generation being elevated, they returned to their old Trade 
of affconting the Romans , their new Princes in each place not reſtraining, but rather encou- 
raging the inſolence of their people. The Ruler of the /lyrians was Gentins the Son of Pa- 
luratus , who in the heat of his youthful blood was fond to have armed that wh:ch , &c. 
[as fol. 791. aforeſaid.] 


A Supplement of two Gaps near together at the End of the eighteenth 
| Chapter of the ſame Book, fol. 799. 


C. Valerius having heard of the death of his Collegue Q Perillins, leads his Army againſt 
the Ligurians, and joining his own Troops with thoſe who lately under the others Conduct, 
had driven the Enemy out of the Mountains, did fo incloſe and defeat them, that he abun- 
dantly ſacrificed them to his Partners Ghoſt, Hence returning to Rowe, and admitted to Au- 
dience by the Senate in the Temple of Be//ona, he gave an account both of Periliin;'s Attions 
and his own, demanding a Triumph for himſelf , and ſuch Honours to be done to his Col- 
iegues Memory, as the dead were capable of, A Supplication was order*d for two days, 
and a Triumph granted him , but upon that Legion by whom Petil/ius was, if not deſerted, 
yet at leaſt not ſo valiantly defended as they ought to have done , the Fathers thought fig 
to lay a Mark of their Diſpleaſure, by an Order, That they ſhould have no Pay for that year. 
Some few days aſter Yalerius triumphed over the Ligurias, being drawn in a ſtately Chariot 
wich four Horſes through the City to the Capitol, 

After this, the holding of the Aſſemblies for chuſing Conſuls and Prztors, came to be 
conlidered, touching which there happen'd no ſmall Debate in the Senate, becauſe C. Yale- 
rius Levinus the only ſurviving Conſul of all the three that had been the laſt year, was not 
choſea in the beginning of the year, but ſubrogated in the room of Cx. Cornelius Scipio Hiſþa- 
lus deccaſed during his Magiſtracy. Now thoſe that were skill'd in Religious Rites and the . 
Common Laws of the Nation , ſaid, That ſeeing both the ordinary Conſuls of that year happen'd 
to be taken off , one by a natural Death , and the other by the Wars, the Conſul ſubſtituted in the 
room of either of them , could not legally hold the aforeſaid Aſſemblies, And the Pontiffs being 
conſulted , declaring themſelves to be of the ſame Opinion, the matter came to an lnter- 
regency. And by the Court held by the Inter-regent , there were choſen Conſuls, P. Mu- 
cius Scevo'a , and eM. e/Emilius Lepidins the ſecond time : Next day Prztors were created, 
viz. C, Popillius Lenas, T. Annius Luſcus, C. Memmins Gallus, C. Cluvius Saxula, Sext.Cor- 
nelius Sulla, and «App. Claudius Centho., Amongſt whom the Provinces were thus allotted, 
to the Conſuls the C/alpine Gallia and Liguria, the latter to eAſucins, the former to Lepidus. 
Of the Prztors, Cluvizs had the City=Juriſdiction 5 Arms the Foreign 3 Pop, Lenas, Sicily 5 
Memmius the higher Spain ; Corn. Sulla , Sardinia z Centho the further Spain. How many and 
what Legions, or Forces of the Latine Allies, were aſſigned to each, the Ancients are ſilent. 
However it can ſcarce be doubted , but before they went totheir reſpective Provinces, they 
did by the Senate's Order inſpect the Siby!l;ne Books, and according to the Decemvirs report 
command proner Sacrifices and Supplications to be made for appeaſing the Gods. For at 
that time there happend a grievous Mortality of men, and a more grievous Murrain of 
Cattel which continued till the year following. And tis ſaid, though the Lanes in the 
Fields, and ſtreets in the City , were ſtrew'd with Carcaſles, even the Vultures, the moſt 
ravenous of all Birds of Prey, would not cat, nor fo much as touch them; ſuch a moſt loath- 
ſom ſtench and poiſonous infection exhaled from their putrified bowels. But after all Sacred 
Rices due and accuſtomed were performed, they departed in uſual State to their ſeveral 
Charges. And Lepidxs having quickly and with little difhiculty routed the Bozi and other 
Gauls that dwelt near the Banks of the Po, and made them glad to beg for Peace, that he 
might keep the Lignrians, that dwelt up in the Land behind him, in ſubjeCtion, and pre- 
vent their joining with thoſe.on the Sea Coaſts againſt his Collegue, he led his Forces thak 
way. Now on this ſide the Appennine, Cc. [as fol. 799 ] 


The Supplement of what is wanting at the End of the nineteenth 
Chapter, fol. 799. 


Which was left without Defence. And at firſt ſuſpected ſome Stratagem, but at laſt entred ens 
it without any oppoſition, and were going to plunder it, when on a ſudden being adverti- U. C. 
zed by a Meſſenger, what imminent danger their own City was in, they thought it better 587; 
to burn the Camp and all that was therein, that the Pillage might be no hinderance to their 
ſpeedy March to raiſe that Siege. The Baſtarnans ſeeing at once their own Tents on fire, 
and the Enemy ready to fall upon their backs, being thereby on the one ſide deſtitute of all 
Proviſions and military Neceſlaries, which by _ forraging they had there heaped up, out * 
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all the neighbouring Country; and on the other part ſuſpeCting the fidelity of Perſeus who 
call'd them in, had theic minds more buſied how to run away than fight z Beſides, they 
call'd to mind the late Calamity inflicted on their Countrymen, as by the manifeſt ven- 
geance of the Gods; therefore having waſted all things thereabouts, they haſtned further 
off to ſupply themſelves with Victuais; they were indeed a vaſt multitude, but the Wo- 
men and Children not fewer in number than the armed men; Thus they rambled ſcattering. 
ty about, without any certain Conduct, or common reſolution, but as every ones hopes or 
fears, their love to their Relations, or the care of their private concerns at home led them, 
ſo they endeavour'd to conſult their own and their Friends ſafety, all agreeing in this one 
deſign (though ſcarce in any thing elſe) to get to their own reſpective Habitations as ſoon 
as they could. Nor did the Dardanians offer very much to purſue them, conſcious to them. 
ſelves that they were inferiour in numbers, and ſince the Enemy of their own accord were 
retreated out of their Country, they were content with having gain'd the point for which 
they took Arms, and thought it not prudential to tempt further hazard. The Baſtarnians 
wearied with ſeveral days bard marches and great want, coming up to the River 1fer which 
bounds their Country, were not a little joyful, both at the fight of their native ſoil, as 
alſo to find the River ſomewhat more early in the Winter than uſual, ſo hard frozen over 
as promiſed them a ſafe and eaſy paſſage z but their whole Army venturing on all at once, 
and as it were in an heap, the multitude of people and Horſes was too hcavy for the Ice ta 
bear, ſo that about the middle of the River it broke, ſwallowing them all up in a moment. 
Some Authors place this deſtruction of the Baſt arnians ſooner, as if upon their march out 
of their own Country they and their Wives and Children were thus deſtroyed ; but this is 
confuted by the Dardanians Embaſly to Rome, imploring aid againſt them , which ſkews 
they were not only paſs'd the ſer, but advanc'd a good way into Thrace ; nor want there 
ſome who think that Perſeus miſtruſting the conſequences of their aſſiſtance, join'd with 
the Dardanians to complot their. ruin, and ſecretly ſupply'd the latter with Forces, *Tis 
certainly difficult to determine whether he entertain'd the news of their diſaſter with joy or 
grief, ſo variouſly was he always agitated by the different Paſſions of Covetouſneſs and 
Hope, Fraud and Fear z For now he might count it no ſmall advantage to be freed, not 
only from the payment of thoſe rewards, with the large promiſes of which, he had drawn 
thoſe Barbarians into Thrace z but alſo from all fears of danger from their revenge, which 
might have followed upon the refuſal or non-payment thereof ; Beſides, he flatter'd himſelf, 
that now they were ſent packing into another World, he ſhould be able more eaſily ro 
clear himſelf from any ſuſpitions the Romans might have, as if he had hired thoſe Auwllia- 
ries againſt them, and ſo for the future enjoy a firm Peace with that mighty Nation, for he 
had ſuffer'd himſelf to be coaks'd by Marcrus with ſome ſuch vain hopes. But when he 
ſaw the ſtorm of the War ſtill approaching nearer him, terrified with the incredible prepa- 
rations and numerous Forces of the Romans, he then began to lament the loſs of ſo great an 
acceſſion of ſtrength, as thoſe Baſtarnians might have afforded him z and to fear, that the 
Dardanians perpetual Enemies to the Iacedorians,, now that curb was removed, would 
boldly make incurſions into his Kingdom behind, whilſt the Romans invaded it in the Front. 
To enable himſelf the better to weather out this double tempeſt, he too late ſeeks ſhelter 
in Alliances with neighbouring Pcinces and Nations, and yet perſevered not in that neceſ- 
fary deſign with that conſtancy and diligence as the doubtful poſture of his Aﬀairs required. 
Theſe things paſt in « Macedonia towards the latter end of the Winter. 

About this time Art:ochys Son of Antiochus the Great, upon the Death of his Brother Se- 
leucus, came to the Crown of Syria. The ſaid Selexcus eldeſt Son of Antiochus, weakned 
with thoſe Overthrows his Father had received, having held the Kingdom near twelve 
years in ſloth and eaſe, without ennobling his Reign with any Honourable Atchievements, 
recalld his Brother Antiochus from Rome into Syria, ſending his Son Demetrius to remain 
there in his ſtead as Hoſtage But Arrrochus in his return was ſcarce got to Athens, when 
Seleucus was treacherouſly murther*d by Heliodorus, one of his Nobles; who aim'd at the 
Crown, but was reſtrain'd by the oppoſition of Eumenes and Attalus, objeting, That he 
was altogether a ſtranger to the Blood Royal; And the ſame two Princes receiving Antic- 
chas at his Arrival with all kind of Friendſhip and reſpect, by their intereſt eſtabliſht him ; 
in the Throne, I cannot affirm, whether their officious regards towards this new King were oY 
encreaſed by the recommendation of the people of Rome, or whether the ſame proceeded 
meerly from their natural propenſion towards the Brothers and the Royal Family. For ſome | 
write as if their good will to him mighbt ariſe from ſome jealouſies and offences ariſing about | 
that time between them and the Romans, However Antiochus by this aſliſtance taking 
upon him the Crown, was by his unexpected Arrival ſo welcome to his Subjects, that they 
gave him the Surname of Epiphanes [or The 1Ulyſtrious] becauſe whilſt Strangers were ready 
to uſurp the Government, he aroſe to aſſert the Rights of his Family, ſhining like ſome 
new bright Star to all his people ; having poſſeſt himſelf not only of Syria, but other diſtant 
Regions of Aſia, even beyond the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, without any oppoſition ; and 
enter'd into a ſtri Friendſhip and League with Eumeres, he then waged War with Artaxias 
King of Armenia, and took him Priſoner. But as the manners of abſoJute Monarchs, who | 
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have no other Laws but their own pleaſures and inclinations, are apt for the moſt part to 
decline and grow worſe and worſe, and on the other ſide nothing is more fickle and vari- 
ous than the humours and affections of the people, and eſpecially the Syrian temper is 
above molt others inconſtant ; his Subjefts continued nor long thoſe dutiful regards where- 
with they firſt welcom'd bim to the Crown, but their hearts were ſo far alienated, that 
whom before they had honour'd with a ſirname of Admiration, they now CharaCterize with 
a nick-name of Reproach , and inſtead of Epiphanes call him Epimanes, that is, The Aad- 
man, inſtead of The Illuſtrsous. The truth is, after thoſe firſt Aﬀtions which we have re- 
counted in the beginning of his Reign, he took up an odd new courſe of Life, no leſs un- 
uſnal to, than unbecoming Kings ; and acted the part rather of a private perſon than of 
a Prince, or even ſo much as that of any petty Magiſtrate z The Cauſes of this ſtrange 
ConduCct are very uncertain, whether it were to engage his own Subjects affeions by 
theſe exceſſes of popularity, or whether he fancied he ſhould better deſerve the fa- 
vour of the Romans by imitating their Cuſtoms, or whether (as *tis moſt likely) it 
was meerly a Crotchet ariſing from his natural lightneſs of mind and vanity. So it 
was, That frequently he would ſecretly and nnknown to his chief Officers, get out of . 
his Palace , and with two or three Attendants ramble up and down the City, ſome- 
times running into the Shops of Carvers and Statuaries, or any other Mechanicks, and 
hold a Chat with them, affecting to ſeem very skilltul in their ſeveral Trades; ſome- 
times he would publickly enter into Diſcourſe without any occaſion with any of the 
Rabble that he met in the ſtreet, now and then he would haunt. the drinking Houſes, and 
carouze ſtoutly with any ſhabby Pot-Companions. If he heard there was any where a merry 
meeting to be of young men, either by day or by night, away would he go, and unexpeCt- 
edly ſurprize them, carrying along with him his Cup and his Muſick, and make one amongſt 
them, fo that daunted with his unlookt for preſence, many of them would link away, o- 
thers aſtoniſht with the novelty of the adventure ſate as mute as Fiſhes, till time and Wine 
recover'd their ſpirits, and then rhey were all hail-fellow-well-met; the King not diſdain- 
ing their poor Earthen Pots, nor their rude drunken Catches and bawdy Songs, with 
which, when they were got tipſey, they made the Welkin roar, He would alſo many 
times waſh himſelf in the pablick Baths, amongſt the common Rabble, and diſtribute Gally- 
Pots fill'd wich unguents of moſt excellent ſcent and great price, to all that waſht near him. 
Afterwards he would leave off his Royal Robes, and inſtead thereof put on a white Gown, 
as he had ſeen thoſe at Rome wear, who put in for Honours and Offices, and ſo walk about 
the Marker-place as their Candidates were wont to do, ſhaking every Plebeiar by the hand, 
and embracing him, humbly deiiring their Vote to make him ſometimes an Adile, and 
ſometimes a Prztor, and when to humour him the people by their ſuffrages had conferr'd 
upon him thoſe Offices, then he after the Rowan manner, ſate on an Ivory Throne as Fudge, 


&c. [fol. 759.) 
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Now by his own Kingdom was furniſh'd with Gladiators enow , who voluntarily offer'd 
themſelves to play at Sharps for a ſmall reward. But as this perhaps might paſs well e- 
nough, ſo 'tis certain the Pomp of that Martial Pageantry or Mock-ſhow of an Army, and 
the publick Banquet which he gave the people, though the ſame were exceeding rich and 
of incredible Expence, yet they were rendred vile, contemptible and ridiculous by his 
Apiſh Tricks and ſcurrilous Actions. For when he had from all parts called the molt ex- 
cellent Artiſts to compoſe a rare and extraordinary Show, and had invited all the chief 
Perſons throughout ſis and all Greece , to be partakers in the diveriton of ſo famous an 
Entertainmemt, As for the Furniture of the Sports indeed, whether you regard the num- 
ber and ſtately Equipage of the Men and Horſes therein employ'd, all glittering with Par- 
ple and Silver , with Gold and precious Stones ; or whether you reſpect in the Feaſt the 
exquiſite and prodigal Delicacies and innumerable Diſhes of all kinds , it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that he far exceeded the Endeavours of all former Princes. But as to the Method 
and diſpoſure of the whole Entertainment , of which he himſelf would needs have the ſole 
management, it appear'd diſorderly and altogether unworthy of a King. For mounted 
on 2 little ſorry Gelding, he rode whippeting to and fro through the Cavalcade, ſome- 
times without any reaſon, bidding theſe go on , and by and by thole to ſtand ſtill, ſo that 
the whole-March was fuli of confuſion, and had nothing in it of Gravity or Military Or- 
der. As for the publick Treat , he was there too as fooliſh and impertinent, for he would 
clap himſelf down by this or the other perſon as they ſat at meat without any difference, 
and ſometimes lye down all along on his back ; then on a ſudden he would ſtart up, and 
ran about all the Tables, and pledge thoſe Healths that were every where drank to him. 
At laſt, theic Revelling having continued cill very late in the night, when many having 
got their load , were ſtagger'd away as well as they could, he was brought in by a Com- 


pany of Players, rather wrapt up in Linen, than cloathed, and by and by, without any = 
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gard to his own Quality, the Spectators, or common modeſty, as if he had been awakened 
by the Muſick, he jumps forth ſtark naked, and dancing with the Jack-puddings, put him- 
ſelf into ſuch ridiculous poitures , that all that were preſent , for very ſhame withdrew 
and departed. Thus thoſe that from all parts were aſſembled at this Show, as often as 
they mentioned the Grandcur of the Preparations and Magnificence of the Sport, were 
wont greatly to admire the Wealth of the King and Kingdom z but when they reflected on 
the King himſelf, and his D-portment, they could not without aſtoniſhment think how in 
one and the ſame perſon there ſhould be ſuch a prodigious mixture of Vertues and Vices, or 
that ſo brave a lofty and Royal Mind, furniſh'd with many extraordinary good Qualities, 
ſhou!d alſo give entertainment to ſo many monſtrous and moſt clowniſh Depravities, But 
as it would be difficult to ſet forth all his Freaks and extravagant Expences, ſo neither is ir 
worth while; this only I think fit to add, That by obſerving no end nor meaſure in conſy- 
ming, and molt prodigally waſting, or rather playing the Mad-man, with the Tributes, 
Taxes, and almoſt innumerable Revenues of that vaſt and moſt flouriſhing Empire, he ut- 
rerly exhauſted both his own Exchequer, and his SubjeCfts Purſes, and was reduced to ſuch 
extremity of Poverty, as to be forced to prey upon and pillage not only prophane things, but. 
after he had firſt impoveriſh'd Syria, and the moſt Eaſtern Countries, and then plundered 
Egypt of all its Riches, he could not forbear the very Temples, and thoſe Preſents which had 
been made and dedicated to the Gods: Among the reſt, having by treachery got poſſeſſion 
of Feruſalem, he with vaſt ſlaughter of the Citizens, ranſack'd that Temple which Alexander 
the Great preſumed not to violate, in which the Fews (a People molt itriftly tenacious of 
their Religion) worſhipp'd The inviſible Deity, only to be apprehended by the mind, and ne- 
ver ſpared for any colt in his ſervice ; but this ravenous Prince carried away all the Gold, 
Silver and Precious Utenſils, which the moſt liberal Devotion of the people in ſo many 
years had there accumulated. After this he attempted to ſpoil a certain Temple either of 
Diaua or Venus amongſt the Elymeans, very highly eſteemed, and fil'd with rich Offerings, 
and amongſt the reſt, certain Coats of Mail and Shields of Alexander's, richly beſet with 
Precious Stones, were there ſaid to be kept ; But by the concourſe of the Prieſts and Inhabi- 
tants, he was repulſed, not without the loſs of ſome of his Company, and fo forced to fly 
back to Babylon, where, for grief at his ill ſucceſs, he fell into a Conſumption, and is be- 
liev'd to have been cut off by an untimely death, through the juſt vengeance of that Deity, 
whoſe Temple he had ſacrilegiouſly offered torifle ; nay, ſome there are who write, That he 
and his Army were deſtroyed in the very Attempt. Others relate much ſuch like Paſſages 
touching the Dcath of his Father Antzochus, when he went about to plunder a moſt opulent 
Temple of Frpiter or Belxs, in the ſame Province of Elymais, But thele Foreign Tranſattions 
(a great part of which happened ſome years after) have taken us off longer than our manner 
1s, from the proſecution of ovr Domeſtick Aﬀairs ; And ſince we are fo feldom guilty in that 
reſpect, we hope this one Sally will the more eaſily be excuicd. 


In the end of this Year, Tr. Sempronius Gracchus the Proconiul, having overcome the Sar- 
dinians, ſurrendred the Government of that Iſland to Sex. Cornelizs the Pretor, and returned 
to Rome for a Triumph ; which, as he had moſt juſtly deſerved, ſo the ſame was granted 
him Nemine contradicente. Hz is reported to have brought with him ſuch a multitude of Pri= 
ſoners, that men being wearied with the Jong Anton when they were expoſed to Sale under 
the Spear, according to cuſtom, made it a Proverb, when they would expreſs a dull Marker, 
or a bad Commoditity that would not go off, they would cry, Sardis venales, Here are Sar- 
dmiansto beſold, Both the Conſuls likewiſe triumphed over the Lignrians and Gauls, and, as 
far as we can conjecture by antient Monuments, it was a Victory at Sea gave P. Scevola 
the Honour ofa Triumph. But whether He or his Collegue 2. Lepizus held the Commia for 
the next Year, is uncertain : but the Conſuls then created were Sp. Poſihumius Albinins and 
©. «Hucius Scevola, Inthe Aſſembly for chuſing Pretors, amongſt the reſt of the Candi- 
dates, it happened that L. Cornelius Scipio the Son of P. Africanus, and © Cecereins, who 
had been his Father's Secretary, were put up in competition ; and fo far it tcems was this 
young Scipio degenerated from his Father's Vertues, and thought tohave ſullied the Corne- 
lian Name, with fo many filthy Vices; that Cicereirs, by the Suffrages of all the Centuries, 
had undoubtedly been preferred before him, had not he himſelf amended this fault of For- 
tune, or miſtake of the Aſſembly, (call it which you pleaſe) by his own modeſty, which could 
not endure to wear an Honour ſnatcht from his Patron's Son : wherefore, withdrawing him- 
ſelf, he flung off his white Gown, renounced his Pretenſions, and of a Competitor, certain 
of Victory, choſe rather to ſhew himſelf a grateful Client, and become a Voter for his Anta- 
goniſt. Thus the Honour which the people ſeemed not willing to grant him, Scipso, by the 
help of Cicereius, obtain'd, but with greater Glory to the latter in refuſing, than to the 
former in enjoying that Dignity. The other Pretors were, C. Caſſins Longinus, P, Furius 
Philus, L. Claudius Aſellus, M. eAtilius Serranus and (7. Servilius Cepio, The Conſuls con- 
ſulted the Senate touching the Provinces and Commonwealth, whoaſlign'd Liguria to them 
both, but divided in ſeveral Regions, The diſpatch of the Sacred Ceremonies, and eſpeci- 
ally the complcating of their Levies retarded their Advance very much, which I conceive may 
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be the cauſe that we find no memorable Action pertormed by them. The Pretors had now 
taken their Provinces by Lot, C. Caſſius Longinus, the City- Juriſdiction ; L. Cornelins Scipto, 
had the Foreign Juriſdiction , &c, [fol. 800.7 dele there, the following words [of the 
Gty]. 

ln the 27th Chapter of this 41 Book, fol. 803. there is a ſmall defe& ; all that remains 
in the Latine Copies being theſe broken Syllables— Et dam, & metas trans & caveas ſerreas 
pe intromitterentur : Which Marcellus Donatus thinks ſhould be thus—— Er Rhedam & metas 
tranſuus, & caveas ferreas, per quas intromitterentur Fere, 1n Engliſh thus, Likewiſe a Flying 
— and T urn-pikes for the paſſage, and Iron Grates, through which the wild Beaſts were to be 
ef 111, 

In the ſame Chapter and Folio, there is another Mark of ſometing wanting but it is only 
the word [dicebat] in the Latine, which is fupply*d in the Engliſh ; and ſo the Reader may 
be pleaſed to number that Mark among the Erra:4 as being needleſs. 

In the Eight and twentieth Chapter, after the word Revenues, what is wanting is ſuppoſed 
to be only theſe three words [Reftor'd the Allies] brouzht home, &c, (as fol, 804. 


A Supplement of the firſt defettive Paſſage in the 43% Book, 
after the third Chapter, tol. 832. 


their Friend or Enemy , He [the ſaid Ge!/ufz] alſo intreated the Senate not to give any 

credit to the Carthaginians Complaints againſt Malinilla, aſſuring them that the ſame proceeded from 

no other Fountain than therr inveterate hate againſt the Romans, and his Father's Good Will 

and hearty inclinations ta their ſervice ;, That as for his Father, his care ſhould always be to prefer 

thoſe Conditions and Terms of the Leagne, which the Romans had preſcribed, befire any of his 

particular Advantages whatſoever ; Or rather would eſteem all his Advantages wrapt up and imclu- 

aed inreverencing their Authority and obeying their Commands. That he deſired nothing more paſſi- 
onately than peace ; but either to defend his antient Patrimony, or in Gratitude to the Romans 
for their former favours, he was continually either by the violences, or under-hand prattices of the 

Carthaginians, forced to take Arms; who either forgetting their former overthrows, or by the 

memory thereof exaſperated to revenge, could not bear thoſe few years of peace , but thereby puft up 
with too much wealth, began to hanker after their former Empire, and firſt intended to breathe 

themſelves, and make tryal of their ſtrength upon their Neighbours, that ſo they might thereafter 

be able to ſhake off their Congqueror”s Yolg ; 'Twas with this deſign (continued he) that lately, 
when the Romans were engaged in a War with the Celtiberians, and other Spaniards infeſted the 
Coaſts of Numidia, they ſent Carthalo General of their Auxiliaries againſt us : who, under pre- 
tence of viſiting the Frontiers of his Province, unexpettedily fel! upon the Camp of Maſimſſa, which 
lay bard by in peace, within the bounds aſſizn'd him by your «Ambaſſadors, and kild and took, 
Priſoners not a few of his men, and beſides ſtirred up the Peaſants of Aﬀrick to rebel, and to this 
very day ceaſe not to vex our people with continual Incurſions and Devaſtations. It concerns 
you therefore, Noble Senators! by your prudence and power to chaſtize their inſolences, and to re- 
ſtrain theſe common Enemues from ſuch like injuries, by maintaining the peace, and making good 
your own Gifts to an Aſſociate King, that they may be as lafting to him, as his Fidelity ſhall be perpe- 
tual towards you. The Gods have beſtow'd on you Empire ; as for us, we ſhall eſteemthe Glory of 
obeying your Commands, as the Will of the Celeſtial Powers , equal to the moſt enlarged Do- 
minion. 

Then were the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors admitted, who lamentably remonſtrated much 
what the ſame Grievances, as they had complained of laſt Year. And though the Particulars 
did not certainly appear, yet it could ſcarce be doubted, bur eaſinfſa, emboldned by ouc 
friendſhip, had attempted many things beyond his Commiſſion, the Senate winking thereat, 
as willing for Reaſons of State to have the power of Carthage weakned,. The Anſwer 
return'd to both was, That the Senate would ſhortly ſend Commiſſioners, who upon the place ſhould 
examine all differences, and determine therein according to FuStice and Equity, and in the mean time 
both Parties to forbear all Atts of Hoſtility. Nor was that the only reaſon of diſpatching ſuch 
Commiſſioners thither, but alſo to make an inſpection into the Carthagimans preſent ſtate, 
whoſe fidelity, as it was always wavering and ſuſpeCted, fo eſpecially fince the beginning of 
the Macedonian War, their minds were ſet upon new hopes and deſigns, and diſtracted with 
ſeveral FaCftions : For ſome few of the Nobles were firm to the Romans, and the Head of that 
Party was Harnno, lirnamed by his Country-men, the Great. Others, but not very many, 
favoured King Maſiniſſa, and their Leader was that Annibal whom for diſtin&tion they called 
Pſaris ; whether ſome fiinilitude of a Sparrow, or of a Galley (for the word ſeems to ligni- 
fie both) gave at firſt cauſe for that Appellation. But the far greater part were for gratifying 
the humonrs of their own Commons, and join'd with Amilcar Samias, and of the fame Facti- 
on was { arthalo. 

The Commiſſioners arrived not in Africk before King Maſiniſſa had made himſelf Maſter of 
the Tercitories in Queſtion, and then, not as Judges but Arbitrators, compoſed the Dif- 


ferences, without any long hearing of the Cauſe, with this final Award, That each ru 
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ſhould retain what they were at preſer:t in poſſeſſion of : But they could not without aſtoniſhment 
behold the City Carthage fo full of inhabitaucs and flouriſhing in Riches , for ſo wonderfully, 


by the advantages of the place, and ingenuity and induſtry of the people, had it thriv'd in 


twenty years ſpace, that there were not the leaſt tokens left of the calamitics of the for- 
mer Wars, or that hard Siege they had ſuitained. 

About the time theſe Commiſſioners Embarqu'd for Africk,, the Comtia were held at 
Rome, and Hoſt-lius Mancinus , and Ati/ins Serranus choſen Conſuls for the enſuing year, 
After which were created P:ztors 2 e HMenins, M. Recins, and L. Hortenſins , for their 
Names are Recorded, but who the rei were is not certainly expreſs'd in any Authors ex. 
tant; The Province of Macedonia was allotted to Hoſtslins the Conſul, and Iraly to Hoſtilins ; 
The City-Juriſdiction fell co Recivs, that of Foreigners to Menius, The Navy and Guard of 
the S:a Coaſt to Fortenſius. If we may gueſs from the Conluls of the following years, (who 
rarely arriv*d at that Honour, before they had ferv'd a Prztorſhip) there are two that may 
not improbably be thought to have been Prz#to:s this year, viz 2 Alus Pains, and T, 
eManlmns Torquatur, the former coming to be Conſul the third year- after with Af. Zuni, 
the latter the tifth year after, with « 7. Octavins, as appears by the Regiſtry of the Conſuls 
kept in the Capitol; and, perhaps, the lixth P:ztor of this year might be Q..Ho/tilins Tu- 
buius, for the ycar following, he was the third perſon join'd in Commiſſion wth C. Popillins 
Lenas, (who had bcen Contul) and C Decimins (who, had ferv'd as Piztor) when they were 
ſent into Eg ype to compoſe the War between «nth King of Syria, and the Prolomies ; 
Now it can icarce be believ'd, That he ſhould be employ'd in fo Hononrable an Embaſſy, 
and with perſons of that quality, if he had not already ſerv'd fome Office of State; and 
theſe three *cis probable might manage the Provinces of Sicily, Sardinia and Spain. 

In the mean time P. Licinm Craſſus, the laſt years Conſul, of whoſe unſucceſsful Skir- 
miſhes with Perſe:zs, we have ſpoken before, Quarter'd ſome part of the Winter in Theſſaly, 
but lohger in Bweorr.sz nor did he afterwards perform any thing memorable, unleſs we ſhould 
reckon amongſt his famous Exploits, the taking of fome Towns, whillt King Perſens was 
abſent far off in Macedonia, and piundering them outragioully, and yet not content there- 
with, ſelling the Inhabitants for Slaves. Nor were tie Cirtes on the Sea-Coaſt any better 
treated by C. Lucretins the Proprztor, and the re{t of the Captains of the Fleet, who com- 
mitted many outrages on their own Allies z which injuries being afterwards complain'd off, 
the Senate redreſs'd them as far as they could, and particularly the Coronecrs, whom Craſſus 
had ſold for Slaves, were by a Decree reſtored to their Liberties 

Cotys iceing part of his Territories poſſels'd by the Troops of Frumenes, and Arlesbes a 
neighbouring pctry King, and that he was unable to beat them out, cſpecially ſince the 
Dardanians thicatned him on the other Quarter, ccaſed not to implore and importune Per- 
ſexs for aſſiſtance according to the Treaty between them; who judging it not for his intereſt 
to abandon Cys, who almoſt alone had openly taken the Macedomans part, got together 
ſome Squadrons of Horſe our of the next Garriſons, and part of a Phalanx [or Batallion 
of Foot] with whom he routed the Enemy, and reſtored the ſmall principality calP.d ©7/a- 
renes to its former Lord ; Thence turning his Arms againſt the Dard2nzans, he not only re- 
ſtrain'd their incurſions, but coming upon their Army when they ſuſpected no Enemy near, 
flew ten thouſand, and forc'd the reſt to fly over the Mountains, plentifully returning the 
terrour they had brought into Thrace upon their own Country, by Jaying waſlt their Ficlds, 
and deſtroying divers of their Towns, and ſo led back his Souldiers loaden with booty 
home to eHacedoma; bis longer ſtay in thoſe parts being hindred by Intelligence, that 
the Romans were hovering on the Sca-Coaſts, and threatned the Frontiers of Theſſaly and 
Illyricum. | 

"Abobt this time, viz. whilſt P. Licizius Craſſus, and C. Caſſius Longinus were Conſuls, we 
find in the Annals of Caſini«s, that a certain Girl, under her Parents tuition, was turn'd. 
into a Boy, and by that change of Sex, being cſtcem'd a Monſter, was by the Order of 
the Soothſayers, carried into and left in a defcrt Iſland. 

eM. Junius Pennus the Pretor, ſailing over into his Province, the hithermoſt Spain, with 
a ſupply of eight thouſand Foot and four hundred and fifty Horſe ; found all things a- 
monegſt the {elriberians and the other Nations allied with them, put into confuſion by the 
Arts, or rather Furies of one particular man, named Olonens (or Salondicns as ſome call 
him) who had inſtigated them to an Inſurrection, with aſſurances of certain Victory ; who 
for being a Fellow endued with no lefs Craft than boldneſs, he took upon him to act as a 
kind of Prophet, and brandiſhing a ſilver Spear (which he pretended was ſent him from 
Heaven) he ſo filPd the heads of the Barbarians with his Whimſies, that by his perſwaſions 
they took Arms in greater multitudes than ever before ; of which the Prztor having ad- 
vice, before he march'd againſt them, made it his buſineſs to engage the minds of the reſt 
of the Provinces by all ſorts of kindneſs and bounty, to continue faithful and peaceable. 
Then paſſing into the Borders of Celtiberia encamped cloſe by the Enemy, who then calling 
to mind their paſt overthrows began to tremble, which Salonarcus perceiving, and that they 
did not ſufficiently confide in his Oracles, he undertook an Enterprize worthy of that 
raſhneſs and celeſtial aſſiſtance which he had hitherto boaſted of ; which was to imitate the 
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example of Mucins Scevola, and kill the Roman General in his own Tent, conceiving the 
thing eaſy to be done, and which if it ſucceeded, there would then be nothing more calſy 
than to deſtroy the Army, being but as a Trunk without an Head, and by the Miracle of 
ſuch an event confirming his Propheci:s, he ſhould be ſure to acquire the higheſt Authority 
amongſt his Countrymen ; The truth is, amongſt ſo many Spamiards mixt amongſt the Ro- 
mans and ſerving them as Auxiliaries, (fo that neither his Habir, nor Arms, nor Language, 
was like to be taken notice cf), he had ſome reaſon to hope, that he m®ht without much 
difficulty get into their Camp, and even up as far as the Przfors Pavilion, ſo taking with 
him a Companion as deſperate as himſelf,towards night he makes towards the Roman Camp, 
and got to Funins's Tent without being queſtion'd, but attempting to enter, one of the 
Guards run him through with a Javelin, and his Comrade likewiſe paid his Life for his 
Fo'ly, both whoſe Heads, Funins cauſed to be ſtuck upon Spears, and to be delivered to cer- 
tain Priſoners he had lately taken, commanding them to carry the ſame to their Country- 
mens Army , which when thry came znto the Camp, they cauſed ſuch a conſternation, &C. 
[fa], 832.] 


The Supplement of the ſecond defeitive Paſſage in the forty third Book, 
to be inſerted at the End of that Book, fol. 840. 


To lay out any money upon a thing of the greateſt moment to hin: to all intents and purpoſes ; 
which neglect cauſed both his own and Gentias's ruine, Whillt by theſe Succeſſes, the Ro- 
man Empire was augmented, the Fortunes of private perſons were alſo increaſed, eſpecially 
by the Macedonian Spoils; and as their Wealth, ſo their Profuſeneſs and Luxury grew eve- 
ry day greater and more extravagant, which gave occaſion for a new Law. For as the Fe- 
male Sex ſeem'd moſt obnoxious to this diſeaſe of ſuperfluous Expences, having leſs oppor- 
tunity to commit more grievous Crimes, ſo it was thought fit to provide, That there ſhould not 
be too great 4 conflax of the Cities wealth into their ſlippery hands, To which purpoſe Q. Yoce- 
nius Saxa Aricinus a Tribune of the Commons, as if he deſign'd to ſhew himſelf no Icls ſe- 
vere a Cenlor to the Women, than Claudius and Gracchus had been to the Men 3 promul- 
gated an Ordinance of the Commons, whereby it was provided, That no perſon who ſince the 
Cenſorſhip of Q Fulvius and A. Poſthumius, that is, within five years laſt paſt, had been ranke 
in the firſt Claſſis of Citizens for wealth , ſhould by his Will make any Maid or Woman his Heir 
and thoſe were to be reckon'd among# the richer ſort, and placed in the firſt Claſs, whoſe Patrimony 
amounted to one hunared thouſand Aſſes and upwards, The Women quickly took the Alarm, 
and were not wanting to make all the intereſt they had in the World to ward off this 
threatned Blow ;, and they had Advocates, who with very plauſible Reaſons defended 
their Cauſe, Therefore as the Matrons one and twenty years ago , when L. Yalerius Flac- 
cus and £2, Porcius (/ato were Conſuls , ſtifly oppoſed the Oppian Law , and tickled for 
their Mundus Hultebris, or the Priviledges of their Dreſling-boxes, and Honour of their 
fine Cloaths and Ornaments, ſa no leſs did they now beſtir themſelves to prevent the pat- 
ſing of this Law, which more nearly concern'd them ; for againſt the other, only the ſtudy 
of appearing neat and fine, had made them mutiny 3 but againlt this they were excited 
both by Covetouſneſs , and the deſire of adorning themſelves as they liſt, and ſpending as 
much as they pleaſed, each no ſmal] Argument to a Womans Reaſon : Nor can we eaſily 
determine which was of greater weight, ſince *tis a Moot-point not yet reſolved , whether 
their Beauty or their Money be moſt charming, or if the one do not pleaſe the men, as much 
as the other can do themſelves ? Both the Nobles and Commons were bandied into oppolite 
FaRions about this buſineſs , and every one according to his Capacity, Underſtanding, or 
Intereſt , did either favour or decry the Bill. Some affirmed , That the publick, Liberty was 
therein concern'd, to undermine which they began with this ſmall Eſſay , but ſucceeding therem, they 
would drive the wedge ſtill further, and by degrees utterly ſubvert the Roman Freedoms z For 
what for the future would be left free , if that mot ample Power of Bequeathing ones own Eſtate 
as one pleaſes, granted by the twelve Tables to all as private ard domeſtick, Legiſlators in their 
particular Fortunes, and for ſo many Agts obſerved involate, ſhall now by a new and ſpecial Law 
be taken away ? How ſtrange a thing is it to treat them as Foreigners, and make them uncapable 
of common Right , who have the ſame common Houſhold Gods , the ſame Children, the ſame Sacred 
Rites in common with their Husbands ? If you are grown weary of the female Sex , or think, the 
Commonwealth can ſubſiſt without them : 'twere better ſend them far away mto jolstary Deſarts, 
and condemn them to perpetual Baniſhment ; *twill ſure look, ike a moſt unjuſt and unworthy pro- 
ceeding , That all the while the (ommonwealth was poor , we ſhould allow the Ladies their ſhare of 
its Goods , but ſtrip them thereof now the State is become rich, Nor 1s this Sex only ſerviceable 
to help us to get Children and rock Cradles, or cool our amorous beats with divertiv2 dalltance , but 
many times in Examples of Virtues , for noble Deeds and prudent Counſeis , they do fur exceed us 
men ; nay with theſe Eſtates of theirs , which are now, forſooth , become the ovjects of our Envy, 
"tis well known they have ſupported the tottering State when it was almoſt quite overthrown with 
the violence of Annibal's Arms, and by a ſeaſonable Supply from their liberal Purſes raiſed it again 
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to its priſtine firength-and glory, To work the more commiſeration were added the pecu. 
liar toils of that Sex, and the perils of Child-bearing, to them no leſs formidable than the 
hazards of War to men ; nor was it forgot, chat to this Sex was committed the keeping of the 
Eternal Veſtal Fire, on which the Fate of the Roman Empire depended. 

But all theſe Arguments were blown away by the breath of 2arcus Cato, a man conſtant 
to the ſame opinion in his old Age, as he had maintain*d in the vigour of his youth ; whoſe 
Oration on this occaſion may be read in the fifth Book of Originals, the ſubſtance of which 
will be enough to be recited here. He was then in the ſixty fifth year of his Age, yer 
with a loud Voice and ſtrong Lungs, he remonſtrated, That in vain were that aiſtinition ob- 
ſerv'd, from the very Infancy of the Commonwealth , between Agnati and Cognati, Krndred of 
the Fathers, and of the £ Mothers ſide; if the condition of Males and Females muſt be all alike y 
That it was far from the true intent and meaning of the twelve T ables to allow Women the whole 
Inheritance; but for the keeping up the name and honour of Families, every ones Sons mm the firſt 
place were to be his Heirs, and for want of ſuch Iſſue, then thoſe next of his Blood ; all which is 
according to natural right, Nor was the power granted to Fathers of Families to bequeath their 
Eſtates as they thought fit, deſign'd for this purpoſe, That being blinded with the inticements and 
flatteries of Women, they ſhould transfer all their Eſtates into ſtrange and new Families, and ruine 
their own ;, but rather to enable them the better to preſerve and relieve their own Family, by leaving 
the Inheritance to their Sons, and competent Portions to their Daughters. But ſtill care ſhould be 
taken to make Women eſteem Chaſtuty, ſparingneſs and obedience to be their beſt Dowry. To what 
purpoſe did our Anceſtors ſo ſcrupulouſly provide, that they ſhould be always held under the tutelage 
either of their Parents, Brethren, or next of Blood, if they ſhall be ſuffer'd to abuſe vaſt Eſtates, 
and by the help thereof break, through all the Obligations of the Laws and reſtraints of modeſty ? 
In fine, ſo ſtrongly did he inveigh againſt female weakneſs, and ſo lively paint out their 
exceſſes, when Miſtreſles of large Fortunes, that he extorted a general conſent ; eſpecially 
when he urg'd, That 'twas the cuſtom of theſe rich and haughty Dames, upon their Marriage, to 
make an Agreement and bring ſuch a conſiderable Portion to their Husbands, but reſerve a greater 
ſhare at their own diſpoſe, than they would vouchſafe to afford them; which reſerv'd money they 
would afterwards, at the Husbands reque#t,lend him, or ſome part thereof 5, but upon the leaſt fall- 
ing out, they would ſet one of their own Servants, (reſerv'd likewiſe, that the Husband had nothing 
to do with him) who ſhould perpetually haunt and dun him no leſs tmportunately than if he were a 
ſtrange Debtor, which was ſuch an inſolence as ought not to be endured. And therefore in 
indignation againſt that practice, all agreed to paſs the ſaid Law as Yoconus had pro- 


Pos'd it. 


The Supplement of the firſt defective paſſage in the forty fourth Book, at the end of 
the thirtieth Chapter, tol. 854. 


ADE ane: 


Then the Fleet was conducted by the Prztor to Pantauchns, to defend the Confederate 
Cities from injuries. This Fleet was excellently Equipp'd and furniſht with all neceſlaries, 
and beſides the former Forces, had on Board, five thouſand Mariners, for ſo many we told 
you before, were lately rais'd for the ſervice of this preſent 1[yria» War ; but the Enemy 
ſcarce gave them opportunity to come to a full Engagement ; For what could thoſe Pirates, 
only enur'd to Rapine, dare or be able to do againſt ſuch a well-appointed Fleet ? which 
almoſt as ſoon as they ſaw, afirighted them, and made them by the lightneſs of their Veſ- 
ſels endeavour to ſecure themſelves in a diſorderly flight ; ſome few of the foremoſt and 
heavier Ships, were preſently, at the firſt on-ſet, partly ſunk, and partly taken, and fo 
yielded us a cheap and eaſy Victory z nor was that enough, but Ani purſued thoſe that 
thought to have eſcap'd, and coming up with a great number of them lying cloſe among(t 
the Iſlands near the Continent, he with promiſes of Quarter, induc'd them to yield, and 
preſently all the Iſlands that were ſubject to Gentivs at firſt ſight did likewiſe ſurrender them- 


ſetves, &c, [As fol. 854.] 


The Supplement of the ſecond defeftive paſſage of the forty fourth Book, 
after the thirty ſecoad Chapter, fol. 855. 


The Souldiers were order'd to get timber out of the next Woods to fortify the Rampier, 
with which the Camp with incredible labour and no leſs expedition, was round about en- 
circled, which Perſeus alſo fortified with Baſtions, and military Engines diſpoſed in all pla- 
ces Convenient, whereby he thought himſelf ſecure againſt all the Roman Force, and that he 
might hold them in play, till wearied and weakned with the difficulties of ſo long a Siege, 
they might at length deſiſt from the attempt. But Paulus Aimilias, by how much he ſaw 
the Macedonian ſtrength to be the greater,and how carefully and cautiouſly they had provided 
for, and manag'd their affairs, ſo much the more diligent was he to leave no ſtone unturn'd, 


Nor in any thing be wanting to elude their Arts by his own skill, and removing all obſtacles, 
effect 
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effet the work. His Camp was plentifully iupply'd with Proviſions out of Theſſaly, that 
lay juſt at his back ; but they were much itraitned for Water z for by the unuſual drought, 
| the River near hand was dry'd up; nor were there any Springs, or but very few, and 
thoſe muddy, not yielding near enough Water to ſupply ſo great a multitude ; ſo that his | 
men daily periſht for thirſt, and his Horſes died as faſt for the ſame reaſon, The Conſul 
therefore ſent ſome to ſearch a!l about the Hill Olympus (near the foot whereof he lay en- 
camp'd) if they could diſcover any Springs, ſbut chey bringing backward, that all was as dry as 
a Rock; he wonld not for all that deſpair, but having in perſon diligently ſurvey'd the fi- 
tuation and'nature of the place, he at laſt commanded the Sutlers and Tankard-Bearers to 
follow him to the Sea, &c., [as fol. 855 ] 


| The Supplement of the third defettive paſſage in the forty fourth Book at 
| the end of the thirty fourth Chapter, fol. $56. 


and foreſaw queſtionleſs where he might paſs over , then that baving reduc'd the Di- 
ſcipline of his Camp to the antient ſeverity, he made the Romans exerciſe themſelves in 
daily decurſions, and all kind of military toiis, and in fine omitting nothing that belong'd 
to the care or duty of an Excellent General, Perſexs, I ſay, ſeeing Paulus do all this, found 
that in ſuch apparent danger, he muſt uſe no delays, for he had not now to deal with ſuch 
as Licinius Hyſt:lius, or Marcins, but with an old experienc'd Commander, active, vigilant 
and inflam'd only with the deſire of Victory and Giory, and who by various repreſentati- 
ons of Battel aCted amongſt his own men in jeſt, was preparing for a fight in earneſt, which 
muſt needs determine the Fate of the War; Therefore he alſo refolv'd to encourage his 
Souldiers as much as he could, to inſtrudt them in military Exerciſes, to add new works 
ro thoſe he had caſt up already, and fortify his Camp with more Machines and Engines 
one above another; But whilſt they were thus buſy on either ſide, unexpected Intelligence 
arriv'd from /!lyricam, That King Gentius was routed by Anicius the Prztor, and he himſelf 
and all his Family Priſoners to the Romans, and his whole Country in their power, Which 
thing encouraged, &c. [ as fol. $56 ] 


The Supplement of the fourth defeitive Paſſage of the 44*" Book, 
at the End of the 35" Chapter, fol. 857. 


—— ſhelving to the Sea ſide;, Perſeus minding only what was before his eyes, was intent 
to repulle the Enemy on that ſide, and void of all other care. In the mean time, P. Naſca; 
with his ſelected Party, was Come towards the Sea, as far as Heracleum, as if he deligned 
with a Fleet to attacque the Enemies Camp ; but there, ordering his Souldiers to refreſh 
themſelves, he waited for the Approach of Night, and communicated the Conſul's real Or- 
ders to the Centurions, and purſuant thereunto, as ſoon as it grew duskiſh, turning his 
March towards the Mountain, ſilently led his Troops to Pythinm : where arriving, after 
almoſt three days hard March through rugged Ways, up Hill and down Hill, he found ic ne- 
ceſſary to refreſh his weary Men with a Nights ſlzep. But of the Cretans (who to the | 
Number of two hundred attended Scipio in this Expedition) a certain Fellow (as they are | 
naturally a treachecons people) underſtanding what the deſign was, had got away during their 
March, and fl:d to Perſeus, acquainting him (who ſuſpected no ſuch matter) where his dan- 
gerlay. This ſurpriz'd and altoniſh'd the Ring, who could not quit his Camp, and with all 
his Forces alvance to meer Naſica; for then he ſhould leave the Frontiers open for eAmi- 
lius to Pierce into the Bowels of his Kingdom : therefore he diſpatcht A4ilo, one of his 
Chief Favourites, with two thouſand Macedonians and ten thouſand Auxiliaries, with all ex- 
p<dition to ſeize the Paſſes, and hinder the Romans coming that way z Polybius relates, That 
theſe caught our Forces napping, and fell upon them aſlzep in their Tents; but Naſica 
writes, That there was a ſharp and doubtful Skirmiſh at a Paſs on the Brow of an Hill; and. 
that amongſt other Accidents a Thracian made at him with his Sword, whom he thruſt 
through with a Javelin, an4 that after a long Diſpute the Macedonians gave ground, and 
Milo himſelf, flinging away his Arms, was glad to take his Heels ; after which the Romans 
purſuing them, had an eaſie deſcent into the Plains without any oppoſition. In this poſture of 
Afﬀairs Perſeu: was ata loſs what to do; for there he could not remain with ſafety, his Camp 
on that ſide being unfortified : And there ſeem'd but two ways left, either to retreat to 
Pydna, and expect the Enemy under the Walls of that City, where he might with leſs hazard 
venturea Battel ; orelſe to diſperſe his Army into Garriſons, to defend the chief Cities, and 
retain his Subje&ts in Obedience, and carrying in thither all Corn, Cattel and Fruit, lay the 
whole Country waſte before the Enemy 3 who then, what for ſcarcity of Proviſions, and 
what with the Macedonians continual Incurſions, would not be able long ro ſubſilt, Neither 
of theſe Courſes wanted its danger, but the laſt, beſides that it was a work of time, and by 
dividing the Forces, would, as it were, reduce the whole ſtrengthof the Kingdom to nothing, 
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leaving the Frontiers naked, all Parts would immediately be filPd with terrour, Fire and 
Sword, and all kind of deſolation, and the Country-men ſeeing themſelves utterly aban- 
doned wonld for ever be alienated in their affections and Duty ;z therefore moſt of his 
Friends rather adviſed the firſt method, to keep his Army together for a Battel ; for it would 
not be only more glorious, but ſafer too, with all the Force he could make, to confront the 
Enemy before they had proceeded too far, and if opportunity offered it ſelf, to pur it to a 
puſh : for certainly his People, when they were to fight for all that was dear to them, either 
Sacred or Civil, for their Children and for their Wives, under the conduct, and in the pre- 
ſence of their King, expoſing himſelf in the fame common danger, (than which there cannot 
poſſibly be a ſtronger or more ſacred incitement to make men fight couragiouſly) would not be 
wanting on their parts, but bravely repulſe the Enemy. The King, though he were very 
loth to. ve iture his whole Stake at one Throw, yet prevaiPd with by thele Reaſons, pre- 
pares ſor a Battel ; and having removed to Pydza, afligns to each of his Commanders his 
propet Poſt and Charge, and that all things ſhould be in readineſs to fight when there was oc- 
caſion, The Country was an open Champaign, fit for Horſe-ſervice, and able to receive not 
only a competent Body of heavy-armed Foot, butriſing in ſome places with continued Hills, 
was convenient for Archers and other light harneſsd Souldiers, whence they might make 
their Excurſions and retreat again in ſafety. Two Rivers (the Inhabitants call one e£ſo, 
and the other Lencs:) did rather divide than water the Fields, their Chanels were then fo 
narrow, and ſcarce aay Streem in them; yet they ſeem'd to be of ſome ule, fince the paſſing 
them muſt nceds delay the Romans at leaſt for a while in the Cariere of their Artack. In the 
mean, e/£milizes finding the Paſſage into the Enemies Country opened by Scipio, joins Forces 
with him, and ſo with Banners diſplay*d marches to rights towards the Enemy : but when he 
ſaw them fo advantageouſly poſted, and every way prepared to give him Battel, he thought 
fit to pauſe a while, and conſider every thing that could promiſe a Victory, or feem'd likely 
to deny or hinder it ; And when he had ſeriouſly weighed rhe whole, then to take his mea- 
ſures accordingly. 1t was now paſt the Solſtice of the Year, &c, [as fol. 857. ] 
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The Supplement of the fifth defetive Paſſage in the forty fourth Book at the 
End of the fortieth Chapter, tol. 859. 


Alt laſt All, and with the Guard, the next Troops on each ſide raſhly run on. Thus the 
Fight began in the River : Yet there are ſome Authors who write , That by Paylus's Com- 
mand an Horſe having his Bridle pulled off, was drove over to the Enemies Bank , and ſome 
Souldiers ſent after to bring him back , that ſo the Enemies might begin the Skirmiſh, . For 
when the firſt Sacrifices were killed, there appeared no promiling tokens, but afterwards 
the bowels of the other Beaſts were right ; whereupon the Soothſayers gave Judgment, 
That Viltory wa portended to the Romans defending themſelves, but not if they were the Apgreſſors, 
and-feli firſt upon the Enemy» The Souldiers on either de ruſhing out ro help their Fellows 
without any Order or Command, there was in very little time a pretty ſmart Skirmiſh be- 
gun, upon the noiſe of which Amin coming forth of his Tent, and ſeeing it was neither 
ealte nor fafe to recal or ſtop the blind fury of thoſe that were ingaged , thought it beſt to 
make uſe of this Heat, and turn Chance into an Opportunity : Therefore riding through 
the ſeveral Ranks, he exhorted and encouraged them no leſs with his countenance and hand, 
than with words, ro play rhe Men for the-Honour of the Roman Name. Then P. Scipio Na- 
fica, (ent before to diſcover the poſture of the Enemy, brovght word , That Perſeus was ad- 
vancing with his whole Army drawn up in Battalia, conſiſting chiefly of four Battalions. 
Firlt the Thracians led the Van, people of a fierce look, tall and great bodies, prote&ted 
with bright lon Shields held in their left hands; their Thighs were arm'd with Iron, a 
ſhort black Souldiers Cloak over both ſhoulders, with their right hands they ever and anon 
ratled and brandiſh'd ſhort Spears or two-edged Swords of vaſt weight. Next after the 
Thracians followed the Mercenaries, being for the moſt part Targeteers, but in different 
Habit and Arms, according to their reſpeftive Nations, and amongſt them were ſome Peo- 
#ians. The third Brigade conſiſted of choice e2acedonians, one Phalanx of Youth, richly 
array'd in Coats of Mail gilt with Gold, and red Cloaks, and were called LeucaFides from 
their Shields which were white and gliſtering with Silver. The old beaten Troops cloſed 
the Rear, called (balcaſpidas or Aplaſpidas from their bright brazen Shields, All the Fields 
glitter'd with their gallant Armour, and the neighbouring Mountains echo*d back and 
redoubled their ſhouts as they were haſtening and encouraging each other to Battel. Nor 
did the Conſul delay, but advances up to the Front of his Army, and begins the Charge. 
The Targeteers were not able to ſtand long before the Latine Aſſociates ; but when the 
e Hacedonian Phalanx and main ſtrength of their Army came to engage , there was a new 
face of the Battle, and a moſt dreadful Spectacle to behold : For joining together their 
Shields, they made as it were a Rampier in the Front, and over them puſhing with theic 
long Spears, they without any danger to themſelves, wounded and ran the Romans through; 
for not only their Backlers were pierced with the ſtrong ſharp points of the Enemies Wea- 

Pons, 


of Titus Livius. 


Pons, but their Swords ſtood them in no ſtead, by reaſon of the length of the e.27acedoniur 
Spears, for they could not reach their Shields, much leſs their bodies. This uncqual Com- 
bate ſomewhat ſtartled the Conſul, yet he with a lofty and chearful countenance , riding 
vp and down, both his head and body unarm'd, added not a little life and Courage to his 
Souldiers 3 inflamed with which, a Centurion of the Regiment. of Pelignians (they ſay 
his Name was Salo) ſnatching up the Standard of that Regiment, flung it amongſt the 
thickeſt of the Enemies : Then followed a moſt furious Diſpute, the reſt of the Pelignians 
on the one ſide endeavouring to recover it, and prevent the diizonour of iofing their Ban- 
ner, and the e Hacedonians as eager to keep it. The former went about to cut to pieces 
the e Hacedoman long Spears with their Swords, or to put them by with one of their 
hands, but then the latter holding them firmly with both their hands, would with ſuch a 
force pulh at them as they ruſht blindly on, that n<ither their Bucklers, nor their Head- 
pieces, nor their Coats of Mail could ſecure them from being either killed or wounded ; ſo 
That the firſt Ranks of Pelignians being routed, tie relt gave ground ; but whilſt they were 
retreating to the Hill (which the Natives cal] Olocrus) eAEmilius meets them, and for rage 
and indignation tearing his Robe of State , commands them to ſtand their ground, and 
doubt not for all this of ſucceſs; for he had obſerved, That this cloſe Body of the Enemy, 
though it ſeem'd jointed and rivetted together, yet was not able always to keep its Order ; 
bat what appear'd fo firm and impenetrable , either by want of room, or unequal ground, 
or a brisk Charge, might in fome place or other be vitorder'd and fall to pieces ; ſo that 
whilſt ſome that endeavour'd to get the upper ground ace neceſſarily though willingly ſepa- 
rated from thoſe below, or the nimbler from the ſlower, or ſome marching on from others 
that ſtand ſtill, or thoſe that preſs upon the Enemy, fi om others that have been repelld, in 
theſe or the like Caſes; there were now and then gaps left open, and therefore he charges 
all the Captains to watch for ſuch an opportunity, and to Charge at ſeveral places, in diſtin& 
Bands, but all to mind, that if there were any where hope of Entrance, preſently there to 
give a general Charge, and caſting themſelves into a wedglike figure, force their way 3 
for if once they could but diſorder the Enemy, they were certain of Viftory, Thefe Orders 
of the Conſul were panually executed, and whilſt they skirmiſht in ſmall Parties, or as 
it were Man to Man, the Macedonians ſhort Bucklers, and ſmall Rapiers, were nothing 
comparable to the Romans more ſtout and ſubitantial Arms, nor were they ſo well skill'd in 
managing their Weapons, nor had ſo much Courage and Reſoiution; for being drawn out 
of their old Poſture and Order, and ſeparated, you might pierce them in the ſides or their 
backs at your pleaſure, Here 14 Porciuu Cato, the Son of the Cenſor, and e/Emilins's Son 
in Law, perform'd a bold and memorable Exploit; in the Conflict, fighting very eagerly, 
his Sword happen'd to drop out of his hand, and ſo he loſt ir, but yet reſoly'd to loſe his 
Life too, rather than the Enemy ſhould enjoy any thing that was his z finding out there. 
fore ſeveral of the ſtouteſt of his Friends, he with them, through all the Weapons of the 
Enemy forc'd his way to the place where the Fight was fierceſt, and then huri'd himſelf a- 
monglt the thickeſt Crou1, and with great ſlaughter, beat them off round about, and in 
the void ſpace, found his Sword lying on the ground, which he took up and carried off to 
the amazement both of his own fide and the Enemy, Things being thus order'd the Con- 
ſul in perſon leads on the firſt Legion into the Battel, who molt chearfully followed him, 


encouraged by The Majeſty, &c. [as fol. 859 ] 


The Supplement of the ſixth defedtive paſſage of the forty fourth Book, 
at the end of” the [aid Book, fol. 862. 


made it evident to any man, That the King by his ill Conduct, Injuſtice and Rapines, 
had loſt the affetions of his Subjects, who rather hated than Ilov'd or pittied him, Paulus 
as ſoon as he was entred Amphipolis order'd a Sacrifice to be made to return thanks to the 
Gods for ſe ſignal a Victory ; who teſtified their acceptance of his devotian by a Prodigy, 
| for the heap of Wood prepared on the Altar was ſet on fire by Lightning from Heaven, 
by which lucky token ove did not only ſeem to approve of the Victors Vows and Prayers, 
but himſelf did as it were conſecrate the worſhip and honour paid to his own Divinity. 
Thence the Conlul follow'd Naſica whom he had ſent before to plunder the Country, and 
march'd to Odemantiz, the next City in thoſe parts under the Hill Orbelxs, and on the Fron- 
tiers both of the Dardanians and Thracians ; that he might leave no ſhadow of an Enemy 
behind him, nor any place untoucht with his Victorious Arms; and from thence removing 
to Siree, he kept there a ſtanding Camp for ſome time, 
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A Supplement of the firſt defeftive paſſage in the forty fifth Book 
" at the end of the fourteenth Chapter, fol. 868. ; 


And order'd to take care that an Houſe ſhould be provided for Ring Meſagines, and his Reti- 
nue, and that nothing ſhould be wanting either for recovery of his health, or his reſpeCive 
treatment and accommodation, to have his Table nobly furniſht, and provide him Ship. 
ping as ſoon as he was well, to tranſport him into «Africk. 

About this time the Tribunes of the Commons indicted and condemn'd the Tres viri Ne- 
furni [or three Night. Magiſtrates appointed to prevent and extinguiſh Fires] e. Mi. 
vius, Cn, Lollius and L. Sextilius, becauſe when a great Fire happen'd in the ſtreet calld 
Via Sacra, they neglefted their duty, and came not time enough to give the neceſſary Or- 
ders. After which the Comitia were held, and ©. elm Patus, and 24. Funins Pennus cho- 
ſen Conſuls. The Pretors were ©. (aſſius Longinus, M. Fuventine Thalna, T1, Claudina Nero, 
e. Manliuu Torquatus, Cn. Fulvm Glo, and C. Licinius Nerva. 

The ſame year Ts. Sempronius Gracchus, and Claudius Pulcher, exercis'd the Cenſorſhip 
with great ſeverity, but interrupted by the Interpoſition of the Tribunes. In other things 
thoſe two Cenſors agreed well enough, but not in calling over the Libertins, [or Sons of 
ſuch as had once been Servants, but afterwards made free] Gracchus would have them re- 
duc'd all into one Tribe, leſt that numerous ſcum of the Commons, diſpers'd through many 
Tribes, ſhould carry too great a ſway in all Eleftions; But this device Claudius oppos'd, and 
would have nothing alter'd in this matter from the antient manner; for both by Servins 
Tallins the King, an1 again by C. Flaminivs and L. e/Emilins when they were Cenſors, The 
Libertini [thoſe whoſe Fathers had formerly been Slaves] were ranged, &c. [as fol. 868,] 


as add. tus 


The Supplement of the ſecond defeitive paſſage in the forty fifth Book, 
at the end of the ewenty firſt Chapter, fol. 871. 


Which of them ſhould att moſt irregularly; The Tribunes by their oppoſition would have 
Put off the Prztors haſt vntil the Arrival of the General eAmilins, but the matter it ſelf 
feem'd not capable of ſo long a delay, and Thalna urging ſtill a War againſt Rhodes, as he 
was haranguing to the people on that ſubje&t, Arntonins pluckt him from the Roſtra, and 
gave the Rhodian Embaſſadours a day of Audience before the people. After the Senates 
Anſwer to the former Embaſſadour Ageſipolis, was ſent back to Rhodes, the Rhodians dil. 
patcht two ſeveral Embaſſies to Rome, the chief of the one was Philocrates, of the other 
Aſtymedes, with whom was joined Philophron, The people referr'd them to the Senate for 
Audience, where being introduc'd by e727. Zunins the Conſul, 4ſtymedes in the habit and 
language of a Suppliant, made a Speech to the Fathers to this efle&t, Tou may, moſt TV oble 
and Reverend Senators ! eaſily judge what a wretched and deplorable condition we poor Rhodians 
are in, if you ſhall but vouchſafe to compare the antient and flouriſhing ſtate of our affairs, with this 
preſent Calamity which we are faln inte by your Order 5, but, if we may be allow'd to ſpeak the very 
truth, more through others falſe Informations and Calumnies, than any fault of ours, or at leaft 
any offence adminifred by our publick ſtate, however ſome few private perſons may have misbe- 
bav'd themſelves. Nor u it a ſmall ſurprize to us, That we who with all fidelity to the people of 
Rome, have ſo long maintain'd and flouriſht under an Alliance with you, an Alliance con- 
firm'd no leſs by your own favours and benefits beſtow'd upon us, than by oxr good Offices and 
conftant obedience , whereof we were wont to boaſt above all other Nations; are now charg*d 
a guilty of having moſt lewaly violated that eAlliance;, Whether we have done amifs, &c. 


[as fol. 871.7 


The Supplement of the laſt defec# of the forty fifth Book, after the 
thirty ninth Chapter, fol. 881. 


m— To give their Yotes;, I my ſelf, Souldiers ! will go down, and follow all of you; when you 
Lo to give your Suffrages, that I may ſee and know their Faces, who out of an inbred baſeneſs, and 
engratitude towards their General, are the Ring-Leaders of the reſt ; and who in War would have 
their Commanders humour and flatter, or perhaps obey them forſooth, rather be themſelves ſubjet# to 
the juſt and neceſſary Commands of their Superiours, This ſmart Oration made ſuch impreſſions 
on all the Citizens, and eſpecially on the Military, that by the unanimous Votes of the reſt 
of the Tribes a Triumph was decreed, which if ever any Man, Paylus certainly had merited 
by his gallant Victory, 

The Order and Splendour of which Triumph, if you reſpe& either the Grandeur of 
the conquer*d King who therein was led Captive , or the rare ſhew of Images, Pictures and 


repreſentative Figures, or the abundance of Money brought home , did certainly for its 
| Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs and Magnificence far excel all that were ever acted before. The people on 
Scaffolds built round both the C:rcas's and Forum's like Theatres, ſat in white Gowns to 
behold it. The Temples all ſtood open wide, and adorn'd with Garlands more than uſual, 
whence a moſt redolent ſmell and vaſt exhalations of burnt Frankincenſe and other rich 
Odours perfunt'd all the Air, and the ſtreets were clean ſwept , and the Rabble kept out of 
them by Guards of Souldiers. Three whole days were ſcarce enough for this glorious 
Sight. The firſt day exhibited the Standards and Colours taken, and the Tables and Pictures 
which filled two hundred Chariots, ſuch abundance of moſt excellent Works had thoſe 
Cities of 4accdonia and the neighbouring Greeks which our. men had ranſackt. The next 
day the Money was carried along, and the Kings Treaſure, together with vaſt quantities of 
Arms of Iron or Braſs very bright and neat. They were placed in innumerable Waggons 
as it were careleſly in heaps, but yet indeed order'd with wonderful Art, here Head-pieces 
upon Shields, or Greaves and Iron Boots upon Coats of Mail and Breaſt-plates : There 
Thracian Bucklers mixt with (retan Targets ; nor wanted there painted Quivers and bun- 
ches of Arrows ſticking in them, There too you might have ſeen Bridles with golden Bits 
and fiſken Reins, naked Swords lying upon ſharp-pointed Javelins and Spears, made a ter- 
rible fragor and claſhing againſt cach others Edges as they were carried along, Then there 
were above ſeven hundred and fifty Cheſts of Money ready coin'd born by the hands of 
three thouſand ſtrong luſty Fellows, In each Cheſt there was faid to be three Talents, a 
good Load for four Porters. Others carried ſilver Bowls and Horns tipt , and vaſt Goblets 
more than could be number'd, all engraven with admirable Art. The third day brought 
forth the Priſoners. Firſt with Trump-ts ſounding were led along one hundred and twenty fat 
Oxen ; with their Horns gilt, and Fillets and Garlands; which Sacrifices were led by young 
men that had their Garments truſled up with embroider'd Girdles, accompanied with Boys 
that carricd gold and filver Chargers to be uſed about the Sacrifice. Then came the Pre- 
ſents to Fupiter , viz. leventy ſeven Veſſels full of Gold Coin of the ſame weight with 
thoſe before-mentioned, and golden Gobſlers to the value of ten Talents beſet with precious 
Stones, which Paulus had cauſed to be made and thus adorn'd for this occaſion. After 
which was carried the Regalia of the ancient Kings being golden Veſſels of old faſhion'd 
Work, which Perſexs was wont to uſe at folemn Feaſts; next ſucceeded his Chariot load- 
ed with his rich Armour, whereunto was added his Crown. At a little diſtance followed 
the Kings Chiidren attended with a Troop of their Nurſes, Tutors and Servants, all miſe- 
rably lifting up their hands to the Spectators, and by their Example teaching the Children 
in ſuppliant manner to implore the Clemency of the Conquerours. There were two Sons, 
and one Daughter , ſo much the more delerving pity , as, by reaſon of their tender Ape, 
they were leſs ſenſible from what an height of Grandeur the iniquity of Fortune had tum- 
bled them into this extremity of miſery : Then came Bztrizs the Son of King Cotys ; but that 
which above all the reſt of the Show drew the Eyes of the Romans, was Perſers himſelf in 
Mourning Habit , and Slippers after the Grecian Faſhion, but ſo ghaſtly and aſtoniſh'd, 
that he lefc it a doubt , whether grict wholly poſlelied his heart, or (which was more ca- 
lamitous) whether being diſtracted with the exceſs of his Misfortunes, he was grown alto- 
gether inſenſible of what he ſuffer'd, A valt Company of his Nobles, Favourites and Guards 
ever and anon looking upon him, with ſighs and tears bewailed his Fortune much more 
paſſionately than their own. 'Tis reported , That he had begg'd of Paulus to be excuſed 
from this publick ſhame and diſgrace ; but was deluded with this doubtful Anſwer , That 
be already was and ſhould for the future find he was mn a Gentlemans hands and diſpoſal, But as 
this unfortunate Prince preferr'd the hope of any kind of Lite before a generous Death, 
and choſe rather to have himſelf reckon'd amoneglt part of the Booty, than to reſcue him- 
ſelf and the honour of his being taken from the Conquerour, he ſeems to have deſerv'd this 
harſh uſage. After him there were carried in ſtate forty ſeveral Golden Crowns, which 
had been preſented to Paulus by the ſeveral Cities of Greece, when their Embaſſadours 
came to-congratulate his Victory , laſt of all to compleat the Glory of the Day, appear'd 
Emilius himſelf in Triumphant Robes, mounted on a magnificent Chariot, and holding a 
Laurel-Branch in his right hand, on each fide ſat his two Sons Q Fabius, and P. Scipio, 
whom he had had Companions of his toil, and aſſiſtants in his Victory. After him, went 
the Lieutenant Generals, Colonels and Souldiers,. all Crown'd with Laurel, and ſinging 
lo Peans! and their Generals Praiſes, intermixt (according to the Cuſtom) with Joques 
and ſmart Refletions now and then upon him z, Falerins Antias ſays, &c. [as fol. 881.] 
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Faſti Conſulares, 


OR), 


2A (hronological ( atalogue (according to the Marble 
Records of the Capitol, illuſtrated by Sigonius) of 
all the chief Magiſtrates of Rome ſucceſſively, | 
wherein the T riumphs and Ovations of each are no- 
ted, with the Letters Tr. and O. And alſo di- 
vers of the moſt remarkable Occurrences are briefly 
intimated in the years when they happend. 


the moſt common opinion ſeems to be, That the Foundation thereof was 

begun the 21 of Apr, in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad ; In the 

year of the World 3212. being about the fourth year of the Reign of Ahbaz King 
of Zudab, and 750. years before our Bleſſed Saviours Incarnation, Theretore 
- though in the following Chronology we reckon the years [ab Urbe Condita] 
from the Building of the City Rome ; yet if you add the ſame to 3212. the pro- 
duct gives you the year of the World; Or if you ſubſtract it, from 750. the 
remainder ſhews how many years before Chriſt, any perſon bore Office, or acct» 


\ S touching the time of the Building of Rome, though Authors vary, yet 


dent happen'd. 
Ann; The firff Government of Rome was by Xznes. Years. 
V.C. 
24+ i Romulus the Founder and firſt King of Rome Reigned —— —_— IF 


He Triumpht thrice, firſt over the Cenimans, then over the Camerines, and 
laſtly over the Fidenates, and Yeians, and from his Example all other Triumphs 
(though afterwards more ſplendid) were practiſed. After his Death , the Ro- 
mans were about a year before they choſe another King, under certain Magiltrates 
calPd Inter-Regents, that ruPd by turns five days apiece. 

38. The Inter-Regents. | I. 
. Numa Pompilins the Son of Pomponius being choſen the ſecond King, Reigned 43 
He was a Stranger, and for the Fame of his Picty and Vertue call'd our of Cures, ; 
a City of the Sabines, to accept the Government, He employ'd his whole Reign 
in ſetling Religious Ceremonies, and brought the year to twelve Months, which 
before were but ten. | 
82. Tullus Hoſtilius choſen the third King, Tr. 3. and Reign'd 32. 
Alba deſtroy*d, and the Inhabitants carried to Rome. 
114. eAncus eMartins (Nama's Grandſon by his Daughter) Created the FourthY? _ 
King, Tr. 2. and Reign'd J We 
He built O/:4 at the mouth of Tiber, ſixteen miles from Rome. 
138. L. Tarquinius Priſcus the fifth King Tr. 3. Reign'd 23. 
| He was the Son of Demaratus a Corinthian, came a ſtranger to# Rome , and was : 
by Ancus left Guardian to his Children, whom (upon their Fathers Death) he 
ſent out of Town a Hunting, and in the mean time by an inſinuating Speech pre- 
vaiPd with the Nobles and People to chuſe him King. And was the firſt that Tri- 
umpht in a Chariot. 
176, Servins Tullius the Sixth King, Tr, 3. and Reigned 44. 
| He was ſuppoſed to have been the Son of a Bondwoman (whence calPd Servius) 
but being bred in King Targuir's Court, and married to his Daughter, when Tar- 
quin was kill'd by the procurement of Arncas's Sons, he by the Inltigation of 7 ana- 
quil his Mother-in-Law aſſumes the Crown, being the firſt King that took upon him 
the Government before he was EleCted, 


He alſo firſt numbred and rated the people, and divided them into Claſſes and 
Centuries, 


Pe re od 


Anni Centuries, according to their Eſtates. And at his firlt Lyſfrwm, or ſurvey, en- ye 
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—— 


UV. C, rolPd fourſcore thouſand Romans. 


219. 


244» 


244. 


246. 
247s 
248, 
249. 
2.50. 


251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255- 


286, 
257. 


"= allo made three ſuch ZuStrams, - Surveys or Purifyings of the people after- 
wards, 

. L. Tarquinius ſirnamed Syperbus [or the Proud] the ſeventh and laſt King of 

the Romans, Tr. 2, reigned 

He was tie Son (or rather Grandſon) of the other King Targuin , and having 
killed Severus T ullius, uſurpt the Kingdom by Force, without any colour of Choice, 
which he no leſs tyrannically adminiſtred ; but upon the Rape committed on 
Lucretia (the Wife of one of his Kinſmen L. Tarquinus Collatinas) by bis Son 
Sextus, he and all his Family were expelled, together with ali Kingly Government 
there, ill the 244. year of the City. 


Faſti Conlulares. gor 


— 


ars- 


Kings being thus excluded , the Romans conferr?d their Sovereign Government Book IT. 


upon two Magiltcates called Conſuls, annually choſen in a general Aſſembly of the 
ſeveral Centuries, who were wont at firſt to be boti of Patrician Rank [or-No- 
bles] and had all the 1ſ#gma, Badges and Power of Royalty (bating the Name) 
between them, and that both of them had not the Rods and Lictors carried before 
them (leſt the people ſhould be frighted,and ſay, That initcad of one Tyrant they 
had now got two) but each in his turn: However this their Original Grandeur 
was much abated in proceſs of time, as will appear. 


CONSUL SS. 


L. Junins Brutus , who being ſlain in a L. Tarquinius Collatinus, who being ob- 
Battel, in his room was created Iiged to ſurrender becauſe he was of 
Sp. Lucretins Tricipitinus, and he dying, Kin to King Tarquin (though very 
active and moſt concern'd in his Ex- 
pulſion) 
M. Horatins Pulvillus ſupplied his place. P. Yalerius ſirnamed Poplicola ſucceeded 
and triumpht. 


Thus there were five Conſuls at Rome in the ſpace of this firſt year. 

A Law was preferr'd by Yalerius, That in all Cafes an Appeal ſhould Ilye from 
the Conſuls to the People, whereby the Conſular Power was much retrencht, 
whence he got his Sirname of Poplicola, or the Peoples Friend. 


P. Valerius Poplico/a the ſecond time, T. Lucretius Tricipitinus held the fiſth Lu- 
ſtrum. 


Kzng Poricna beſreges Rome. 


P. Valerins Poplicola ITT. M1. Horatius Pulvillus Il, 
Sp. Lartius Flavus. T. Hermmius Aquilinus. 
eM. Valerius Voluſi F. Tr. Il. ©. Poſthumius T ubertus Tre 
P. V aleris PoplicolalV. Tr. T. Lucretins Tricipitings Il, 


P. Poſthumius Tubertus Il. eAeripp. Menenins Lanatus Tr, 


He was the firſt that had an Ovation. 


Opiter Virginins Tricoſt us. Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus. 

Poſthumins Commits Anruncns, T. Lartius Flavus, 

Servius Sulpicins Camerinns. eW. Tullius Longus dycd in his Office; 
P. Veturius Gemmus, T. /Ebutins Elva. 

T. Lartins Flavus 11. ©. Clelins Siculas, 


The fir Dictator. 


T. Lartigs Flavus created both for appeaſing a Sedition at home , and to ma- 
nage dangerous Wars abroad. 

Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus his Maſter of the Horſe, - [For the Nature of both theſe 
new Offices ſee the Explanatory Index.7] 


A. Sempronius Atratinus. e1. Minucius Augurinuse 
A. Poſthumius Albus.  T. Virgimus Tricoſtus Calimont anne. 
Baniſht King Tarquiz dies at Came, | 
Ececece Tha 


Faſti Conlulares. 


The ſecond Diftator. 


A. Poſthuminus Tr. choſen to manage the Wars againſt the young Targquins and 
their Adherents, whom he defeating at the Lake Regifas, hz was thence calPd 
Regwenſts. 

T. eAbnaius Elva his Maſter of Horſe. 


258. eH. Claudins Sabinus Regillenſis. P, Servilius Priſcus, 
This Claudins was the top of the Clandian Kindred, who in the 250, year of the 
City came from Regillus a City of the Sabines to Rome, and was admitted among[t 
the Parricians, and was Grandfather to {laudins the Decemvir. | 
259 ecA.Pirgimius Tricoſtus, T. Veturius Cicurinus. 
The Third Difator. 
eV alerius, Voluſe F. Tr. 
He in this honour gain*d the Title of Maximns. 
©. Servilius Priſcus his Maſter of Horſe. © 
260. Sp, Caſſins Viſcellinus II. Poſtumus Commius Auruncns II. 
He held the ſeventh Zuſtram. 
Now the Commons firſt obtain'd to chuſe themſelves Tribunes. | 
And the Agrarian Law for dividing the new cogquer'd Lands amongſt the peo- 
ple began to be diſputed. 
261, T. Gegamus Macerinus, P. Minicins Augurinus, 
262, A. Sempronius Atratings II, M. Minucius Augurinns Il. 
263, ©. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. Sp. Lartins Flavns II. 
264, C. Julius Fultts. P. Pinarins Rufus Mamercinnus 
Both theſe and the Conſuls of the year before are omitted by Livy. 
265. Sp. Nantins Rutilus, Sex. Furs Fuſus. 
266, T. Sicinius Sabinus Tr. C. Aquilius Fuſcus Ov. 
267. Sp. Caſſius Viſcellinus III, Tr. Proculus Virginins Tricoſtus. 
268. ©. Fabins Vibulanus. Servins Cornelins Maluginenſis, 
269, L. c/Emylius EMamercus, K. Fabins Vibulanus, 
270, MM. Fabius Vibulanus, L. Valerins Potitus. 
271, © Fabins Vibulanus ll. C. Tults Fulus. 
272. K. Fabius Vibulanus Il. Sp. Furius Fuſus. 
273. CH. Fabius Vibulanus [l. Cr, Manlins Cincinnatus, lain in Battel. 
274. K. Fabius Vibulanus Ill. T. Viromu Tricoſt us. 
Three hundred and ſix Gentlemen of the Fabian Family ſlain in the War againſt 
the YVeians, which that ſingle Family undertook to manage. 
275. L. Aimilius Mamercus Il. C. Servilius Abala, dying in his Office, 
is ſucceeded by 
C. Cornelins Lentulns. 
276, C. Horatus Pulwillas. T. Menens Lanatns. Book II. 
277, A, Virgimus Rutibus. Sp. Servil:us Strufus. 
278. G. Nantins Rutilus. P. Valerins Poplicola Tr. 
279. L. Furins Medullinus. A. —_ Vulſo Ov. He held the eighth 
Luſtrum, 
280. L. Amilius e Mamercus [ll. Vopiſc. Fulius Fulus, 
281, P. Furius Fuſus, 'L. Pinarius Rufus. 
282, T. Qinftins Capitolinus Barbatn!. Ap. Claudius Sabinus. 
283, L.Valerins Potitus Il. Ti. Aimilins Mamercnens, 
284. A. Virginius Gelimontanus. T. Numicins Priſcus. 
285. T, Quinitins Capit. Barbatus II, Tr. ©. Servilius Priſeus. 
286. Ts, e/Emilius Mamercinus Il. ©. Fabius Vibulanz, 
287. Sp. Poſtumins eAlbus Regill, Q. Servilins Prijcs II. 


T. Quint. 
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T. Quint. Capitol. Barb, III, He held the 
nth DLu/irum, 

A. Poſt humins Albus Regul, 

P. Serrilins Priſcus. 

L. Lucretius Tricipitinus Tr, 

P, Vo'ugpnius Gallus 

P. Yalerius Pop!, Il, who being lain in 


©. Fabius Vibnlarnus 11, 


Sp. Furins Medullinus, 

L. e/Ebutins Elva dies in kis Office. 
T. Veturins Gemmus Ov. 

Ser. Sulpicins Camermns., 

C. Claudms Sabings, 


the Battel againſt the Bondflaves, who 
this year (under the Conduct of Ap. 
Herdomus the Sabie) had ſeized the 
Capitel, in his room was elected 
. Quintius Cincinnatus. 

D. Fabius Vibulanus Ill. 

L, Minucins Augurinus , who being far- 
ced to reſign by the Dictator, Q. Fa 
bius Vibulanus came in his ſtead. 


L. Cornelius Maligunenſis: 
G, Nautins Rutdlus Il. 


The fourth Diftator. 


L. Quintins Cincinnatus. 
L. Tarquinius Flaccus Maſter of the Horſe. 


C. Horatins Pulvillas. 
Sp. Vrrginius Calmontanns, 
C'. Viturins Cicurinus. 
A. Aterins Fontinals. 


OD. Minucius Augurinus. 
M. Valerinus Maximus. 
T, Romilins Vaticanus. 
Sp. Tarpeins Capitolinus. 


Ambaſſadours ſent to Greece to bring to Rome a Tranſcript of their Laws. 


Sext. Quintilius Varnus, 


P. Horatins Trigeminus. 
T. Menenins Lanatus, 


Pub. Sextins C apitolinus. 
Ap. Claudius Craſſinus. T. Genucius Augurinus. | 
The before. mentioned Ambaſſadours being returned from Greece,theſe two Con- 


ſuls reſigned their Office, and the Charge of the Commonwealth was intruſted with 
a ſelect Committee of Ten perſons with Conſular Authority , and not only fo, but 
alſo without any Liberty of Appeal from them , for the ſpace of one year, to the 
end they might in that time draw up what Laws they ſhould think good for the 


Publick. 
The Decemvirs of the firft Tear, all Patricians. 


Sp. Poſth. Albus Regzll. 

Ser. Sulpicins Camerinus, 

P. Seſtius Capitolinus. 

T. Romulins Rocus V aticanus. 
P. Horatins Tergeminus. 


App. Claudius Craſſinus Reguill, 
T. Genncius Augurinus. 

Sp. Veturius Craſſus. 

C, Julius Fulus. 

A. eManlius Vulſs, 


The Decemvirs of the ſecond Vear, partly Commoners, 


Ap. Claudius Craſſus Il. Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
7M. Cornelins Maluginenſis. M. Rabuletns, 

L, Minucins Augurinus. Q. Pettleus, 

T. Antonius Merenda. K. Duikus. 

e MH, Sergins. Sp. Oppinus Cornicen. 


Of theſe the Commoners were Petzlius, Ducilinus and Opprns. : 

The fame Decemvirs by force continue themſelves in the ſame Office, without 
any Eleftion of the people 5 But at laſt, a tumult ariſing by reaſon of Ap, Claudins's 
endeayouring to ſeize a Commoners Daughter as a Bondſlave to ſatisfy his Luſt, 
they are forc'd to give up their Offices, and then in their ſtead were made 

CON- 
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Annt 
Not ng CONSULS again 
304. L.V alerins Poplic, potitus Tr, 2. Horatius Barbatus Tr, 
305. Lar. Hermius. T. Virginius Celimont. Tricoſt us. 
306. M. Geganius Macerimus. C. Fulins Fulus. 
307, T. Quittins C apitolinus IV. Aer. Furins Fuſus. 
308, M.Genucins Augtrinus. C. Curtins. Bo. IV. 


The Commons tugging to have one Conſul choſen out of their rank, at laſt ob- 
tain that ſix Tribunes Military, three Patricians, and three Commoners inſtead of 
Conſuls ſhould be choſen for a year, but only three were aftually Elected, and all 
Patricians, whoſe Names were as follows. 


Tribunes Military. 
A. Sempronius Atratinus : T. Clalius Siculus;, and L. eAttilins Long, 


09. 
1 bs But theſe being Created, without the due Ceremonies as the Augurs preten- 
ded, were forc'd after three months time to reſign, and then were Elected 
CONSULS agan 
309. LI. Papirims Mugillanu, L, Sempronius Atratinus. 
310. AM Geganins Macerinus Il. Tr. T. Quinttins Capit. Barbat, 5. 
Now were Created the firſt Cenſors whoſe Office at firſt was for five years. 
L. Papirins Muzilanus. L. Sempromus Atratinus, He held the 
eleventh Luſirum, 
311, 2M. Fabius Vibulanui, Poſtumus eAbutins Elva. 
312, (. Furims Pacilus. AM. Papirins Craſſus. 
313. Proculus Gegamus <AMacermns, L. Menemus Lanatus. 
314. T, Quintius Capitolinus VI. Agr, Menenins Lanatus. 


The fifth Didtator: 


L. Quin#ins Cincinnatus Il. for quieting a Sedition. 
C. Servilius Abala his Maſter of the Horſe. 
And now Tribunes Military, with the full Authority that Conſuls had, but more 
in number were choſen, v:z. 
315, Mam. /Emilins Mamercinus, L, Quinftins Cincinnatus, and L. Falins Fulus. 


But the Year following CONSULS again. 


316, eI, Geganius Macerinus III. EL. Sergins, who in this Honour obtain'd 
the Sirname of Fidenas. 


The fixth Dictator. 


AL Ainilias Mamercinus Tr. 
L. Quinitins Cincinnatus his Maſter of the Horſe, 


317. 41. Cornelius Malnginenſss. L. Papirius Craſſus. 
318, C. Fulus Fulus 11. L. Virgmins Tricoſt us. 
The ſeventh Dittator, 


D. Servilius Priſcus. 
Poſtumus eAbutins Elva Cormcer, Maſter of the Hotſe, 


CEN- 
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C. Furins Fuſus. e11. Geganius Macerinus, He held the 
twelfth Luftrum, 
319. C. Zulins Tuls II], L. Virginius TricoiFus Il s 
The eighth Dittator. 
Mam, eAmnlins Mamercinus II, 
| A. PoStumins Tubertus M. E, 
| ; 
The Cenſers to continue in their Office but a Year and an half, hence forwards. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the third time. 
320. AM. Fabius Vibulanis, M. Foſtius Larinator, and 
L. Sergius Fidenas, 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the fourth time. 
321, L. Pinarins Mamercus, L. Furinus e Medullinus, and 
Sp. Poſtumins Albus Regill. 
CONSULS. 
p 322, T. Quinttius Pennus Cincinn, C, Fulins Mento. 
The ninth Difator. 
A. Poſt umius Tre 
L. Fulins Vopiſcus, M. E. 
323. L. Papirius Craſſus Il. L. Fulins Tulus, 
324. L. Sergins Fidenas ll, Hoſtus Lucretius Tricipitinus, 
324. -F; Q uinttius Cincinnatus Pennus, A. Cornelius Coſtus Tr, 
326. C. Serviluus Struitus Abala. L. Papirius e Mugillan. Il. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the fifth time. 
327. T. Qumtlins Pennus Cincinn, C. Furins Pacilus. 
MM. Poſtumius Albus. A. Cornelius Coſſus, 
The tenth Diftator. 
AM. Ainilias Mamercinus Ill, Tr. 
A. Cornelius Coſſus, M. E. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the ſixth time, 
328, eA. Sempronins Atratinus. L. Furius Medullinus. 
* LE. Quintins Cincinnatus Il, L. Horatins Barbatus. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the ſeventh time. 
32g. Ap. (lardins Craſſus. Sp. Nantins Rutilus. 
L. Sergins Fydenas Il, Sext. Tulins Fulus. 
CONSULS agan. 
330, C, Sempronias Ztratinns, Q. Fahins Vibulanus. 
Ffffff Tribanes 
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U. C. Tribunes Military with Conſular Power , the eighth time. 
pj 6-458 L. Manlins Capitolinus, ©. Antonins Merenda, 
C. Papirius Mugillanus, L. Servilins Struttus, 
CONSULS. 
2332, T. Quintius Capitolinus Os t N. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power , the ninth time. 
333. T. Quintins Pennus Il. MM. Manlius Capitolinus. 


334- 


335+ 


336, 


337. 


338. 


L. Furins /Medwullinus [1]. A. Sempronins Atr atiuns II. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the tenth time. 


Sp. Nantinus Rutilus. 


eAgrippa IMeremus Lanatus, 
C. Servilins Axilla. 


P. Lucretins Tricipitinus. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power , the eleventh time. 


C. Servilins Axilla II. and 


24. Papirins Mugillanus. 
L. Sergins Fidenas III. 


The eleventh Difator. 


©. Servilins Priſcus Fidenas. 
Axilla M. E. 


FEXNSORSE 


Xx * * * held the fourteenth Luſirum, 


L. Papiruns Craſſus * * 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the twelfth time. 


DL. Lucretins Tricipitinus ll, 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus II. 


Sp. Veturins Craſſus. 
L. Servilins Struts IN. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirteenth time, 


eA, Sempronins Atratinus II. 


1. Papirins Mugillanus Il, 
©. Fabinu Vibulan. 


Sp. Nantins Rutilus IN, 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the fourteenth time. 


P. Cornelius Coſſws, 
C. Valerins Potuts, 


Quintin Cmcinnatus, 
N, Fabis Vibulanus. 


Tribunes Military with (Conſular Power, the fifteenth time. 


©. Fabins Vibulanus II. 


Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 
P, Poſiumins Albinus Regull. 


L.FV alerius Potitus, 


CONSULS. 


AM. Cornelius Coſſus, L. Furius e Medullings. 
Q. Fabius Ambuſt us. C.. Furins Pacilus, 
M. Papirius eMugillants, C. Namtins Rutilys. | 


M. Amwnlius e Mamercinus. 
Cn. Cornelius Coſſus. 


C. Valerins Potitus Ov. 
L. Furins Medullings I. 


Tribunes 
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UH Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the ſixteenth tim: 
345- " a Fulius Tulus. P. Cornel, Coſſus, and 
C, Servilius Abala. 
The twelfth Difator. 
P. Cornelius Coſſus. 
C. Servilins Abala M.E. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the ſeventeenth time, 
346. C.Valerins Potitus. | C. Servilius Abala ll. 
L. Furinus Medullings. N. Fabius Vibulanus Il. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the eighteenth time. 
347. P. Cornelius Coſſus. | L. Valerins Poritus IT; | 
Cn. Cornelins Coſſus. N. Fabuus Ambuſt us. 
The City A:xur taken, and the Roman Sou:dicrs firſt allow'd Pay. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the nineteenth time. 
348. (C. Zulins Fulnus Il. M. Aimilucs 11m: roms, 
T. Quinftius Capttolinus. L. Furius + Medu tins. 
OD. Quinttins Cincinnatus. | A. Manlu:s /ulſo. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the twentieth time. 
349. P. Cornelius Maluginenſis. Sp. Nantins Rutilus II, 
Cn. (ornelius ( offus 11. C. Valerius Potitus Ill. 
K. Fabins eAmbuſtuvs MM. Sergins Fidenas, 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the one and twentieth time. 
350» M4, Aimilius e Mamercinus II, AM. Furins Fuſus, 
Ap. Claudius Craſſinus, L. Fulins Fulns. 
2M. Quintilins Varus. L. Y alerius Potitns [1I. 
CENSORS. 
CM. Furius Camillus, 21. Poſt umins Albinus. He held the fix- Book V. 
| teenth Lnſtrum, | 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the two and twentieth time. 
351. C. Servilius Abala Wl. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
©. Servilius Priſcus. A. Manlies Vulſo Il. 
L. Virginius Tricoſtus. MM. Sergins Fidenas Il. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the three and twentieth time; 
352. LT. Valerius Potitus IV. L. Julius Fulus. 
| 1M. Furins Camillus. M. Aiwmilius Mamercinus III. 
C. Cornelius Coſſus Il. K. Fabius eAmbuſtus 1I. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the four and twentieth time: 
353. P. LicmusCalvus. M1. Melins (apitolinus, 
P, Menus. L. Furins Medullinus, 
T. Titinius, L. Publins Philo. 


This P. Licinins Calvus was the firſt Commoner that was choſen to the Dignity 
of a Military Tribune, though the Ereftion of that Office was principally de- 
ſgn'd for bringing in Commoners to have a ſhare in the ——_” F 
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Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the five and twentieth time. 
AA. Pomponins. L. Atilins Longus. 
C. Duilius. M. Veturins Craſſus Cicurins, 
Cn, Genucins Angurinus. Volero Publilins Philo. 
Tribunes Military with C onſular Power, the ſix and twentiah times 

L. Valeruus Potts V, L. Furins Medullinus [IT. 
eV alerins Maximus, ©. Servilins Priſeus ll. 
A, Furins Camillus II. Q Sulpicius Camerintss Il. 

Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the twenty ſeventh time. 
L. Fulins Fulns IT. F. Furius Medullinus IV. 
L. Sergius Fidenas. A. Poſt umins Albinus Reel. 
P. (ornelins Maluginenſis Il, A. Manlins Capitolinus 111. 

Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the twenty eighth time. 
P. Licimus Caluus. L. Tutinns Il. | 
Cn. Genucins Augurinus Il, P. Meanins Il. 
L. Atilins Longus ll. P. Melins C apitolinus Il, 

The thirteenth Ditator. 
MM, Furins Camillus Tr, 
P. Grnelius Scipto M, E. 
The rich City Yeii taken by Camillus by undermining. 

Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the twenty ninth time. 
P. Cornelius Coſſus. P. Cornelius Scipip. 
M. Valerins <Maximus 1I. K. Fabius «Ambuſtus III. 
L. Furius Medullinus V. ©. Servilius Priſcus Ill. 

Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirtieth time. 
21, Furs Camillus II, L, Furins Medullinus VI: 
C. Ainilins Mamercinns, L. Valerius Poplicola. 
Sp. Poſt: mins Albinus Regill, P, Cornelius Scipio Il. 
Camillus whips back the Traiterous Faliſcar Schoolmalſlter, 
CONSULS again after fiſteen Years Intermiſſion. 
L. Lucretinus Flavus. Serv. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
L. Valerius Potitus Tr. M. Marlins ( apitolinus O. 
CENSORS. 
C. Fulius Fulus. Who dying in his Office, L. Papirius Curſor. He held the ſeven- 
there was choſen in his ſtead teenth Luſtram, 


Cornelius Maligunenſis. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty firſt time. 


L. Lucretins Flavus. Ser. Swlpicins Rufus, 
A. eAimilins Mamercinus. L. Furius Medullenus VII, 
Agrippa Furins Fuſus. C, Aimilins Mamercinus II. 


Furins Camillus baniſht about dividing the Yeiar ſpoils, 


Tribunes 
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Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty ſecond time. 
2 Fabius AmbuStus, Q Sulpicius Longus. 


K. Fabius AmbuStus, ©. Servilins I riſcas Fiden. 1, 
C. Fabius LAmbuſtus, Ser, Cornelius Maligunenf/s. 


The Ganuls take and burn Rome, 


The fourteenth Didator. 


M. Furins Camillns II, Tr. | 
Being recalPd from Baniſhment to this Honour. 


L. LV alerius Potitus M. E. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty third time. 


L. Vaerius Poplicola 11, | L. Virgwius Tricoſt us. 
P. Cornelius. A. eManlius C aptolinus. 
L. Ainulius eFamercimus, L. Poſtumins Regill, Albinus, 


The fifteenth Difator. 


e717. Furins Camillus II. Te. 
C. Servilins Abala M. E. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty fourth time. 
T. Quinttius Cincinnat as. O. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas V. 


L. Julius Fulus. L. «Aquilius Corvus. 
L, Lucretins Tricipitinus. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty fifth time. 
L. Papirius Curſor. | C. Sergius Fidenas, 


L. Aimilius Mamercinas 11, L_ Menenius Lanatus. 
L. KV alerins Poplicola [1l. C. {ornelius. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty ſixth time, 


M. Furius Camillus [Il. Ser, Cornelins Maluginenſts Il. 
©. Servilins Priſcus F:d, VI. L. Quiritins Cincinnatas. 
L. Horatins Pulvillus. P. PV alerins Poplicola Poritus, 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty ſeventh time, 


.A. Manlius Capitol, Il. T. Quinttius Capitolings, 
P. Cornelis. L. Quinitins Caputolinus, 
L. Papirins Curſor 1I. C. Sergins Fidenas ll. 


The ſixteenth Dictator. 


A Cornelius Coſſus Tr. 
Q. Quinttius Capitolinus M. E. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty eighth time. 


Ser. Cornelius Malgginenſis [1]. P. WV alerins Potitus Poplic. Il. 
M. Furins ( amillus V. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus ll. 
C. Papirins Craſſus. T. Quinttius Cincinnatus Il, 


I 


Bo. VI: 


24, Manlins for aſpiring to be King, thrown Headlong from the Rock Tarpz4a. 
Ggggegs Tribunes 
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Uuc. Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the thirty ninth time. 
hd ind . OO OPS 
370. L. Valerius Popl. IV. L, Licreti:ss Tricipitinus I. 
A. Manlius Capitolinus 1Il. L. Amilins Mamercings Ill. 
Ser. Sulpicins Rufus Ill. M. Trebonius Flavus, 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the fortieth time. 
371. Sp. Papirins Craſſus. » ©. Servilins Priſcus Fidenas. 
L. Papirius Craſſus. C. Sulpicius Peticus. 
Ser, Cornelius Maligunenſis IV. L. Aimilius Mamercinus IV. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty firſt time. 
372, MMA. Furius Camillas VI. L. Furins Medullenus. 
A. Poſtumius Albinus Regill. L. Poſt umius eAlbinus Regillenſzs. 
L. Lucretins Triceptinns Ill. HM. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty ſecond time. 
373, L.Valerius Poplicola V. L. Menenics Lanatus II. 
P. Valerins Potitus Popl, I1T, L. Papirins Curſor. 
S. Sergius Fidenas III. Ser. Cornelius, Malugin. V. 
CENSORS. 
C. Sulpicine Camerinrs reſign'd upon the Sp. Poſtumins Albinus Reg, dyed in his 
Death of his Partner. Ofhce. 
The ſeventeenth Diftator. 
T. Quinftiuu Cincinuatu Tr. 
A. Sempronins Atratinus M. E. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty third time. 
374. PÞ. Manluu Capitolinus. L. Albinus, 
C. Manlis Capitolinus, L. Fulins Fulus, 
C. Sextilius, L. eAntiſtins. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty fourth time. 
375. 5p. Furius Medullinus. e MH. Horatins Pulvillus, 
©. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas II. C. Licinius Galvus. 
P. Cloclirs Siculws, L. Gegamus, 
CENSORS. 
Sp. Servilius Priſcus. ©. (loelius Siculas, He held the nine- 
teenth Luſtrum. 
Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty fifth time. 
376. L. Aimlius Mamercinus V, Ser. Sulpicius Rufus Il. 
P.Valerius Potitus Popl. IV. L. Quinttins Gncinnatus 1, 
C. Veturins Craſſus Cicurinus. C. Quinttins (imoannatus. 


All theſe were Patricians, 


C- Lacinius Stolo, and L. Sextius, two of the Tribunes of the Commons, having 
propoſed three Laws in favour of the Commons againſt the power of the Parric:- 
ans, and not being able to get the ſame paſs'd. (by reaſon of the interpoſition of 

_ ſome of their Fellow Tribunes, whom the Nobles had made of their Party) would 
ſuffer no Curule Magiſtrates to be created, nor any Elections to be held but Xdiles 
and Tribunes both of the Commons ; ſo that for five Years there were _— 

| Conſuls, 


| 
, 
1 
. 
| 
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Ani Conluls, nor Tribunes Military, but only Tribunes of tae Commons, and they 
; U. (. ſtill the ſame Men, v:z. 
q WAY Rn/Y 


oa Tribunes of the Commons without Curule Magiſtrates. 
373 

370 C. Licintus Caluus. C', Sextius Sextinus Lateran. 
38C 


381 Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty ſixth time. 


382, L. Flurius e Medullinus Il. P. Valerins Poticus Poplica V. 


A. e Manlius Capitolinus. Ser, Swloicins Ill. 
C. V alerius Poticus, Ser. Cornelins Malnginenſis VI. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty ſeventh time. 


383» ©. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas [l]. e 11. Cornelius Maluginenſis. 
C. Verturins Craſſus Cicurinus 11, OD. Quimnttius Cincinnatus, 
A. Cornelins Cofſus. M. Fabins Ambuſt as. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty eighth time. 


| 384, T, Qumnttuy Capitol. Ser. Servilins Strultus, 
Ser. Cornelius « Malunginenſis VIT. L. Papirins Craſſus. 
Ser. Sulptcuns Pretextat, IV. L. Papirins Craſſus Cicurimns. 


The eighteenth Diftator. 


M1, Furins Camillus IV. 
L. Aimilius e:AJamercinus M. E. 
Who Reſigning their Offices, in their room were Created 


The nineteenth Diftator. 


335. P, Manlius Capitolinus. 
(. Licinus Calous M. FE. 
This was the firſt Commoner that obtain'd to be made Maſter of the Horle, 
So that this Year there were no Curule Magiſtrates, beſides DiCtators. 


Tribunes Military with Conſular Power, the forty ninth time. 


386, A. Cornelius Craſſus II. L. Veturins Craſſus Cicurin, 1. 
M. Cornelius e Malsgun 1, P. Valerins Potitus Poplic. IV. 
M. Geganius Macerinus, P. « Manlins Capuolinus Il, 


The twentieth Diftator. 


2M. Furins Camillus V. Tr. 
O. Quinfins Cincinnatus Capitolinus M. E. 


Henceforwards the Government return'd into Conſular hands, but a Commoner 
was Capable of being one of them. 


287. L.eAimlius Mamercinus. L. Sextius Sextin. Lateran. The firſt Bo. VII. 
Commoner that ever was Conſul. 


In compenſation for the Nobles yielding that one Commoner might be choſen 
| Coriſul, the Commons were content, That there ſhould be a new Magiſtrate 
# Erected, called Prztor of the City, who ſhould be a Parriciar. As allo that two 
Curule Xdiles ſhould be EleQed, and both out of the Nobility. 


: CE N- 
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UV. C. CENSORS the Firſt. 
Poſtumins Regill, Albinus. C. Sulpicius Petitua. 
388. L. Genucius eAventinenſis. ©. Servilius Ahala. 


A great Plague at Rome, whereof dyed one Cenſor, one Curule Xdile, and 
three Tribunes of the people; and (amongſt others) M4. Furins Camillus, being 


above eighty years of Age. | 
389. C. Sulpicuu Peticus Ir, C. Licinns Caluus. 
290, L, Aimilics e Mamercinns 1I. Cn. Genucis eAventin. 
The twenty firſt Diftator. 


L. Manlius Capitolsnus Imperioſus. 
L. Pinarums Natta M. E. 


This was the firſt time a Dictator was Created for the Ceremony ot driving of 


a Nall. 
CENSORS. 
M. Fabinus Ambuſt us. L. Furius eMedullinus, He held the 
twentieth Luſtrum. 
391, Q. Servilius eAbala Il. L. Genucius Aventinenſis Il. 
M, Curtius throws himſelf into the Gulph, for opening of the Earth in the Forum 
at Rome, 
The twenty ſecond Diftator. 
Ap. Claudins Craſſinus Regillienſis O. 
392, C. Licintus Calvus Il, C. Sulpicins Peticas Il. 


The twenty third Diftatoy. 


Q. Quinilins Barbatus Capitolinus Criſpinus Tr. 
Serv, Cornelins Maligunenſts M. E. 


L. Cornelis Scipio ME. 
393- AM. Fabins Ambuſius O. C. Petilius Libo Vijolus Te. 


The twenty fourth Diltator. 


C. Servilius Abala. 
T. Quinitins Barbatus Capitolinus M. E. 


3 94- A1. Popilms Lenas. Cn. anlins Capitolinns. 
395». C. Fabius AmbusStus, C, Plantius Proculus Tr. 


The twenty fifth Difator. 


C, Sulpicinus Peticus Tr, 
M4, Valerins Poplicola M. E. 


396, (+ Mavrcius Rutilus Tr. Cn. eManlius Capitolinus Imperioſus 11, 
397. M. Fabins AmbuStus II. 1M. Popilius Lenas Il. 


The 
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SU. The twenty ſixth Difator. 
('. Martins Rutilus [the firſt Commoner that ever had that Dig- 
nity,] Tr, 
(- Plantius Proculus M. Es 
298. C. Sulpicius Pericus I[l. MM. Valerins Poplicola. 
399. A. Fabins Ambuſtus Ill. Tr. T. Quintlius Barbatus. 
400, C. Sulpicius Peticus IV, A. V alerius Poplicola Ll. 
The twenty ſeventh Diftator. 
T. Manlins Imperioſus Torquatas Tr. 
eA. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina M, E. 
401, PPV alerius Poplicola. C, «Marcins Rutilus II. 
The twenty eighth Diftator. 
C, Julius Fulns, 
L. Aimiliss Mamercinus M, E. 
402, C. Sulpicins Peticus V, | *; QuinFius Pennus Cinctnnatus. 


The twenty ninth Diftator [for holding the Comtia.] 


M. Fabius Ambuſtus. 
Q. Servilins Abala M. E. 


CENSORS. 


Cn. Manlins Capitol. Imperioſus, C. Marcins Rutilus, He held the twenty 
ſecond Luſtrum, and was the firſt 
Commoner that ever had that Office, 
403. 24. Popilins Lenas Il. Tr. L. Cornelius Scipio. 


The thirtieth Diftator [for holding the Comitia.] 


L. Furints Camillas, 
P. Cornelius Scipio M. E, 


404. L. Furins Camillus, P, Claudius Craſſinus Regillenſis. 


AM. Valerins fights hand to hand with a mighty Gaul, and being aſliſted by a 
Raven, kills him, whence he was call'd Gorvus. 


The thirty firſt Difator [for holding the Comitia.] 


T. Manlins Imperioſus Torquatus II. 
A. Cornelius Cofſus Aruma Il, M. E. 


405. 44. Popilins Lenas IV. M.T alerius Corvus, being then but twen- 
ty three years of Age. 
The thirty ſecond Difator [for holding the Comitza.] 
His Name not known. 
406, C. Plantins Venno. T. Manlius Imperioſus T orquatus. 
407. MV. alerius Corvas Il, Tr. C. Petilins Libo Yiſolus. 
408, 4A. Fabins Dorſo, Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus. 


The thirty third Difator. 


L. Furius Camillus II, 
Cn. Manlins Capitolinus Imperioſs. M. EK. 
40g. C. e Marcus Rutius Il. + T. Manlins Impervaſs, Torquat. Il. 
Hhhhhh The 
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U. C. The thirty fourth Diftator [for holding the Latize Holy-Days.] 
ad 


P. Valerius Poplicola. 
©. Fabius Ambuſtus M. E. 


410, M.Valerius (orvus II. Tr. A. Cornelins (ous Arvin, Ir. 


The (apsans freely ſurrender their City to the Romans to be protected againſt 
the Samnites, And ſo began the Samnite War. 


111, ©. Servilinus Abala. C. AMarcius Rutilus IV. 


The thirty fifth Dittator. 


7A. Valerens Corvus, 
L. Aiwnilins Mamercinus Privernas Il. M. E. 


412, LC. Aimilius Mamercinus Priv. C. Plautins Venno ll. Bo. VIII. 
413. T7. Malinus Imperiof. Torquat, [|I. Tr. P. Decius Mus. Who devoted himſelf 

Who beheaded his Son for fighting for his Army. x 

(though with ſucceſs) againſt his Or- 

der. 


The thirty ſixth Didator. 


L. Papirins Craſſus [ who was alſo Pretor. 
L. Papirins Curſor M, E. 


414, T. Anilins Mamercinns. ©. Publilias Philo Tr. 


The thirty ſeventh Di{tatoy. 


©. Publilius Philo. 
D. Funins Brutus Sceva M, E. 


/ 


{ 415 L. Furius Camillus Tr. C. Menus Tr. 
416, C. Sulpicius Longus, P. Alius Patus, 


The thirty eighth Diftator. 
C. (laudins Craſſinus Regillenſis. 
P. Claudins Hortator M, E. 
But being unduly created they reſign'd. 


417. L. Papirins Craſſus. K. Duilus. 
418, M.Yalerius (orvus IV. Tr. AL Atillius Regulus. 


The thirty ninth Dictator (for holding the Comtza.] 


L. eAimilins e MHamercins. 
©. Publilins Phila M. E. 


419, Ti. Veaurius Calvinus, Sp. Poſtumins Albinus. 


The fortieth Diftator. 


P, (ornelins Rufinus. 
ee. Antonius M. E. 
Unduly created they reſign, 
; 420. This Year was without Conſuls [tis thought by reaſon of the raging Peſtilence.” 


\ (421. eA. Cornelins Cofſvs Arvina ll. Cn. Domitins Calvin, 


The 
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T0, The forty firſt Dictator. 


11. Papiris Craſſus. 
P. Valeris Pophcola M. E. 


CENSORS. 


O. Publiluu Philos Sp, Poſt umins Albinyz, 
422. L. Valerics Potts Flacens, e1. Clandus eMarcelins. 


The forty ſecond Difator [tor driving the Nail.] 


Cn. Quinttins Varus. 
L. V alerins Potitus Flaccus M, E. 


423, L. Papwius Craſſus Il. L. Plautins Venno. 

424, L. Aimiliys Mamercinus Il, Tr. C. Plautius Decianns Tr. 
425. P. (ornelius Scapula. P. Plautius Proculus. 
426, L. Cornelius Lentulus. ©. Publilins Philo 11, Tr. 


The forty third Didator [for holding the Comitia.} 


HM Claudius Marcellus, 
Sp. Poſtumins Albuius M. E. 
Unduly made, they reſfign'd. 


427. L. Papirins Curſor. C. Petilins Libo Viſolus I. 
Roman Debtors freed from Bondage, and henceforth their Goods only, and not 
their Bodies, liable to their Creditors. 


428. L. Furins (amillus Il, D. Zunins Brutus Sceva, 


The forty fourth Diftator. 


L. Papirius Curſor Tr. 
Q. Fabiis e Maximus Rullianus M.E. 
Who being ford by the Dictator to reiign (becauſe he fought mis nis Or- 
der, for which he endeavour'd to put him to Death) in his place was choſen 
L. Papirius Craſſus M. E. 


429. This Year there was only the Diftator and Maſter of the Hoiſe, withour 
Conluls. 


430. C. Sulpitius Longus Il, O, Aulius Corretanus. 
431, ©. Fabus e Max. Rullian, Ir. L. Fulvins Curvus Tr. 


The forty fifth Diftator [for holding the Rowan Games. ] 


A. Cornelius Coſſus Arvina, 
M. Fabirus AmbuStus M. E. 


432, T.Veturius Calvinys Il. Sp. Poſtumius Albinus Il. - Bo. I%. 
The Romans ſhamefully worlted at Caudinum, by the Sammres, 


The forty ſexth Diitator (tor holding the Comrtia.} 


©. Fabins eAmbuſtus. 
P, Aimiliys Petus. 
But being unduly created, reſign'd, and in their room came 


The forty ſeventh Diftator. 


M. Aimilins Papas. 
L. V alerins Flaccus M, E. 


433. LC. Papirius Curſor 1I. ©. Publilias Philo 11, 
The Samnites beaten, and made paſs under the Gallows. 


Ths 
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435+ 


436. 


437- 


438, 


439: 


440. 


441. 


The forty eighth Diftator. 


C. Manmus. 
M. Foſtins Flaccinator M. E. 


The forty ninth Diltator. 


L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
L. Papirius Curſor 11. M. E. 


The fiftieth Difator. 


T. Manlius Torgnatus III. 
L. Papirius Curſor 111. M. E. 


L. Papirius Curſor UII. Tr. ©. eAulins Cerretanus Il. 
He was Contemporary with Alexander the Great, and thought as brave a Com- 


mander as he. 
L. Plautins Venno. e. Foſtins Flaccinator, 


CENSORS. 


L, Papirins Craſſus. C. Mamus. He held the twenty fifth 
Luſtrum. 

©. Aimilius Barbula, C. Zunius Bubulns Brutus, 

Sp. Nautins Rutilns. 4. Popilius Lanas, 


The fifty firſs Diftator. 


L, Ainilius Mamercus Prevern. Il. 
L. Fulvins Curvns M, E. 


L. Papirins Curſor IV. © Publilius Philo IV. 


The fifty ſecond Diftator. 


©. Fabius Maximus Rullian« Tr. 
. Aulius Cerretan M. E. who being ſlain, C. Fabins Ambaſtus came 


in his place. 
M. Petilins Libo. C. Sulpicins Longus III, Tr. 
The fifty third Diftator. 


: C. Manius II. 
_Y 2. Foſtins Flaccinator M, E. 


L. Papirius Curſor V. C. Funius Bubulcus Bruty Il. 


The fifty fourth Difazor. 


C. Petilins Libo Viſolus. 
Sn. Lv * * * ME. 


A. V alerms Maximus Tr. P. Decinus Ms. 


The fifty fifth Dittator. 


C. Sulpicius Longus. 
C, Funius Bibulcus Brutns. 


CENSORS. 
Ap. Claudins C ecu, C, Plautis , who in this Office gain'd 
He held the twenty ſixth Lufrum. the Name of Yenox. 


C. Funus 
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442, C. Funius Bibulcus Brutas III. Tr. 9. eAmilias Barbula 1. Tr. 
443. Q. Fabuu Maximys Il, C. Marcius Rutilus, 


The fifty ſexth Dittator. 


L. Papirins Curſor Il. Tr. 
C. Tunins Bubulus Brutus M. E. 


444. This Year the Dictator and Maſter of the Horſe govern'd without Conſuls. 


445. P., Decius Mus II. Q Fabius e Maximus Ill. 
446. Ap. Claudins Cecus, L. Volumnins Flamma violens. 
| CENSORS. 
| <, Valerinus Maximus. (. Fun. Bubulc. Brntus. 
He held the twenty ſeventh Luſtrim. 
447. Q. Marcins Tremulus Tr. P. Cornelius Arviva, 


The fifty ſeventh Difator. 


P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 
P. Decius Mus M. E. 


448. L. Poitumins Magellus. T. Minucins Augurinus. Who being kill'd 
in Battel, in his room came 
M. Fulvius Corvys Tr. 
449. P. Sempronius Sophus Tr. P. Suipicius Saverrio IT. 
CENSORS. 
Y Fabins Maximns. P. Decius Mus, 
He held the twenty eighth Luſirum. 
| 450. Ser. Cornelins Lentulus, L. Genucius Aventinenſss. Bo, XN. 
| 451. 4, Livins Demer. M. Aimilius Paulas, 
The fifty eighth Diftator. 


{. Tunius Bibulc, Brutus II, Tr, 
2M. Titinias M. E. 


The fifty ninth Diftator. 


9. Fabius Maximus 1I. 
14, Ainilias Paulus M,E. 


452, This Year there were no Conſuls, but Afﬀairs were manag'd by the DiCtators and 
Maſters of the Horſe. 


The fixtieth Diftatoy. 


e. Valerius Corvus Il, Tr. 
P. Sempromius Sophus M. E. 


453: D. Apuleins Panſa. HM. Valerius Corvus V. 


Augurs firſt made out of the Commons. 


| 454. HF »luins Patings Tr. T. Manbus Torquatus, Who dying, in 
al his place came 
MV alerins Corvns VI. 
Liiii CEN- 
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7 P. Sempronins Sophus, P. Sulpicius Saverrio, He held the twenty 
ninth Luſtrum. 
455- L£. Cornelius Scipio. (. Fulvins e Max. (entumalns. 
456. Q. Fabits eMaximwulV. ©. Decins e11us [1I. 
He refuſed this Honour becauſe of his Age, and cited a Law, that none ought 
to bear the ſame Office twice in ten Years. But the pcople would not ex- 
cuſe him. 
457. Ap. Claudius C ecus II. L. Volummus Flamma |l. 
458. ©Q. Fabins Haximus V. Tr, III. P, Decius e Mus IV. Who devoted him- 
ſelf. 
459 LL, Poſtumius Magellus Tr. 1M. Artis Regulus Tr. 
CENSORS. 
P, Cornelins Arvina. (*. Marcins Rutilus, Luitr, 30. 
460. L. Papirins Curſor Tr. Sp. Carvilins Maximus Ir. 
Faſti Conſul 
D OR 
(hronological (atalogue of the Roman Magiſtrates, 
&c. belonging to Livy's Second Decade , ſupply'd 
by Freinſhemius, containing ſeventy four Tears. 
CONSULS. 
461. Fabius Maximus Gurges Tr. D. 7unmus Brutns Scexvs Brook I. 
His Father acted with him as his Lieutenant. 
462. L, Poftumins Megellus Ill. C. Funius Brits Bibulcus. 
The God eA#ſculapirs brought to Rome. 
463, P. (ornelius Rufinas Tr. 1. Curins Dentatus Ver. I. C 
464. AM. Palerius Corvinus. O. Catdicins Noftua. 
The Treſvirs Capitales firſt Inſtituted 
CENSORS. 
HM. Curins Dentatus. L. Papirins Curſor, 
Two hundred ſeventy three thouſand He held the thirty firſt Zyſtram. 
Heads Enrolld. 
465. ©. Marcins Tremulus 11. P. Cornelius eArvina ll. | 
466. MM. Claudins Marcellus. S. Nautinus Rutilus. 


407. MM. Valerius Potitus. | C. Ailins Patus. 
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WE The ſixty firſt Diftator [for appeaſing a Sedition.] 
Q Hortenſius who died in his Office, 
His Maſter of the Horſe not known. 
He made a Law, That the Plebiſcira, or Ordinances of the Commons ſhould 
bind all the people. 
468, C. Claudins (anina, MM. Aimilins Lepidus, 
469 (. Servilins Tucca, L. Cecilins Denter, Who being ſlain in a 
Battel, in his room was ſurrogated 
| Manius Curins Dentatus 1I. 
470. Þ. Cornelis Max. Dolabella Tr. Cn, Domitins Calvimnns. Book 1I, 
471. C. Fabricius Luſcinus Tr, Q. Aimilins Papus. 
The Tarentine War, 
4.72, L, Aimilius Barbula Tr. Q. Martins Philippus Te. 
King Pyrrhxs comes into Italy. 
473. P.T alerius Levinus. Ts. Coruncanus Nepos Tr. 
CENSORS. 
©. Fabius Max. Gurges. Cn. Domitin:Calvinus, Bo. III 
Who held the thirty ſecond Luſtrum, 
and was the firſt Commoner that ever 
did it. 
474. P. Sulpicius Saverrao. P. Decins Mus, {lain in Battel. 
475. C. Fabricius Luſcinus II. Tr. 9D. Ainulius Papus II. 
476. DT. (ornelius Rufinns Il, C. Funius Brutus Bubulc, I. Tr. Bo. IV, 
477. Q. Fabins Max. Gurges I. Ir. C. Genucins ( lepſina. 
The ſixty ſecond Diltator. 
P. Corn, Rufinus, 
His Maſter of the Horſe not known. 
478. MM. Curins Dentatus II, Tr. L. Cornelius Lentulus Tr. 
479. Ser. Cornelius Merenda. AM. Curins Dentatus ll. 
480. C. Fabius Dorſo Licinus. C. Claudius Canina II. Tr. 
481, L.Papirins Curſor I. Tr. Sp, Carvilins Max. Il, Tr. 
They put an end both to the Sammie and Tarentine Wars. 
CENSORS. 
MM. Curis Dentatus. L. Papirius Curſor. 
He held the thirty third Luſtrum. 
King Pyrrbus kill'd by a Woman. 
482, C. Quinttius Claudus. L. Genucins Clepſina, Bo V. 
483, C. Genucins Clepſina Il. Cn. Cornelius Blaſio Tr, 
CENSORS. 
Ti. Coruncanim. * + * * * the thicty fourth L« 
ſtrum. 
The Romans firſt coin Silver. 
484, C. Fabius Pittor, ©. Ogulnius Gallus. 
4.8 "A *. Sempronus Sophbuzs Tr. Ap. Claudius Rufus Tr. 
486. CM. Atilius Regulus Tr. L. Fulius Libo Tr. 
487, N; Fabins Pittor. Tr, Tr. D. Funius Pera Tr. Tr, 
488, ©. Fabins Max. Gurges Ill. L. eMamilins Vitulms, 


CEN- 
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U. C. | CENSORS. 


C. /Marcius Rutilus II. 


C. Cornelius Blaſio, =y 
| He held the thirty fifth. Luſtrum. 


The firſt Prmick War begins. 


4389. Ap. Clandins Caudex. MN. Fulvius Flaccus, Bo, VE. 


The cruel ſport of the Gladiators firſt began by the Bratz in honour of their 
Fathers Funeral. 


490 eM.Valerins Max. Tr. M1. Otacilius Craſſus. , 
ay Clock firſt ſeen at Rome. | 
The foxty third Difator (for driving the Nail.) 


Cn. Fulvins e Max. Centumalus. 
Q. Marcius Philippus M, E. 


491. L. Poſtumins Megellus. . Ainilow Vitulus. 

492. LIL. Falerius Flaccus. T. Otacilus Craſſus, 

493- Cn. Cornelius Scipio Aſina. C. Duilizs Tr. Being the firſt that Cele- Bo. Vil. 
brated a'Naval Triumph. 

494. L. Cornelius Scipio Tr. C. eAquilins Flores Tr. 

495- A. Atilius Callatings Tr. C. Sulpicues Paterculus Tr. 


Annibal the Elder beaten at Sea, is Crucified by his own Men. 
CENSORS. 


L. Cornelius Scipio, 
He held the thirty ſixth L»ſtrum. 
(n. Cornelius Blaſio II. 


C. Duilins, 
496, C. Atilius Regulus Te. 


The ſixty fourth Ditator [for celebrating the Latize Holy-Days.] 


©. Ogulnius Gallus. 
A4. Letorins Plancianus M. E. 


©. Cedinins died in his Office, which 
was ſupply*d by 
M. Atilius Regulus. 


497. L. Manlins Vulſo Longus. 


Regulus takes ſixty three Carthagiman Ships, and ſinks thirty. 


f 4983 Ser. Fulvias Petin. Nobilior Tr. «7. Aimilius Paulus Tr. Bo. VIII. 


Regulus taken by the Carthaginians, 


eA. cAtilius Galatings II. 
C. Sempronius Bleſus Tr. 


CENSORS. 


D. Fumus Pera. L. eWegill, died in his Of- 
n CC. 
go1. C. «Aureliu: Cotta Tre P. Servilus Gemmus, 


CENSORS. 


P. Sempronius Sophus. 

He held the thirty ſeventh Zuſtram. 
C. Furins Pacilus, 
L. Manlins Vulſo Il. 


499, Cn. Corn. Scipio Aſina Il. Tr. 
5OO. Cr. Servilius Cepio. 


M. Valerins Max. eMeſſal. 


go2. L., Cacilins Metellys Tr. 


$03« C. Atilius Regulus II. 
Elephants 
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WE. Elephants firſt taken and ſent to Rome. 
Regulus tent to Rome, diſlwades a Peace, and is return'd to Carthage, 
$04. P, Claudins Pulcher, L. Junius Pulls, 


AM. Claudins Glicia, who had been a Scrivener OO Dif ator , but forc'd to 
reſign ; In whoſe place was created 


The ſixty fifth Diftator. 


ef. Atilins C alatinns, 
L. Cecilius Mctellus M. E. 


5O5- C. Aurelius Cotta Il. 
506. L. Cecilins Metelly, [l. 


P Serwlus Gemimns II. 
N. Fabius Buteo. 


CENSORS. 


A. eManlius Torquate Attic, 
He held the thirty eighth Zuſtrum. 


eA. Atilius Calatings, 


The number now EnrolPd was but two hundred fifcy one thouſand two hun- 
dred twenty two, the Wars had deſtroy'd ſo many, 


507. MA. Otacilius Craſſus ll. M. Fabins Licinus. 


The ſixty ſixth Dictator (for holding the Commtia.] 


Ti. Coruncanins Nepos. 
M1. Fulvins Flaccus M, E. 


go8. MA. Fabius Buteo. 

gog. A. Malius Torquat. eAttic. 
glo, C. Fundanius Fundulus, 
gli. C. Lutatizs Catulns Tr, 


C. Atilins Bulbus. 

C, Sempronius Bleſus Il, 
C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

A. Poſtumins Aibinus. 


The end of the firſt Punick War, having continued almoſt twenty four Years. 
512. A, Manlins Torquat. Attic, Il. Tr, Q. Lutatins Cerco Tr, 


A great Fire at Rome. 


CENSORS. 


N. Fabius Buteo, 
He held the thirty ninth Lyſtrum. 
MM. Sempronins T udit anus, 


C. Aurelius Cotta. 


Flz. C Claudius Centho. 


$l4. (. Mamilins Turrinus. D. V alerins Falto. 
Fly. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. P. Falerins Falto. 
gl6. L£. Cornelins Lentul. C audinus Tr. Q. F alvins Flaccus, 
5ip. P, (ornel. Lentul, Cauain. C. Licimus Varus. 

| CENSORS. 


L. Corn. Lent. Caudin, 
518. T. Manlius Torquatus. 
Fig. LL. Poſtumins Albinus, 


©. Lutatins Cerco died in his Office, 
C. Atilius Bulbus [I. 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus Tr. 


CENSORS. 


A. Poſtumius Albinus, 


C. Atilius Bulbns. 
He held the fortieth Zuſtrum. 


The Temple of Fans is ſhut, which it had not been fince K. Numa's Days. 


Q. Fa- 


Rkkkkk 


Bo, IX. 


Bo. X. 
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20. Q Fabins Max. Verrucoſe Tr. 1M. Pomponius Matho Tr. 
$21. MM. Aimilins Lepidus. 1. Poblicins Malleolus. 
522+ 1M. Pomponius Matholl. C. Papirius Maſo Tr. 
Sp. Carvilius Ruga divorc'd his Wife, the firſt Precedent of that kind in 
Rome. 
The ſixty ſeventh Diftator (tor holding the Comizia.] 
C Duilius, 
C. Aurelius Cotta M, E. 
CENSORS. 
T. Manlins Tor quatus, 0. Fulvins Flaccus. 
Being unduly made they reſign'd. 
$23, eM. Aimilius Barbula. HM. Funius Pera. 
CENSORS. 
Q. Fabius Max. Verrncoſ. 1. Sempromus T udit anus 
Held the forty firſt Luſtrum. 
524. L. Poſtumins Albin Il. Cn. Fulvins Centumalus T r. 
525- Sp. Carviliu Maxim II. ©. Fabius e Max. Verruc. ll. 
526. P, Valerins Flaccns. M. Atilius Regulus. 
The number of Prztors doubled. 
527. M.Valerins Meſſalla. L. Apuſtius Fullo, 
War with the Cefalpine Ganls. 
528. LD. eAmilins Papus Tr. C, Atilins Regulus kill'd in a Battel with 
the Gauls, who yet were routed, and 
forty thouſand of them ſlain. 
CENSORS. 
C. Claudius Centho. 1, Funius Pera. 
_ Held the forty ſecond Luſtrum. 
529. T, Manlius Torquatus. ©. Fulvins Flaccus II, 
The ſixty eghth Difator [for holding the Comitia.] 
L. Cecilins Metellus. 
N. Fabius Buteo M.E. 
$30. C. Flaminyus Nepos Tr. P. Furins Philus Tr, 
531. Cn, Cornelius Scipio Calvus. M. Clandins Marcellus Tr. 
$32. P. Cornelius Scipio Aſina Tr. M. eHMinucins Rufus. 
The fixty ninth Difator. 
©. Fabius Max. Verrucof. 
| (. Flaminius Nepos M. E. 
533- CL. Vaurius Philo. C. Lutatins Catulus. | 
CENSORS. : 
L. Awnilius Papus. C. Flaminius. He held the 43. Luſtrum. 
The /llyrick War begins, The number was 270213. | 
'$34. e AM. Livins Salimator,. LL, Amnilins Panlus. 
THE 


MY 


THE 


Faſti Conſulares, 


OR 


k 


( hronolog y, relating to the Third Decade of Livy's 


Hiſtory, containing eighteen Tears. 


Ann CONSHLS. 
V. C. 
Ti. Sempromus Longus. Book I. 


$3 Fo P ( ornelius Scipio. 


The ſecond Punch War begins, Anmbal paſles the Alps into Iraly, and 
routs the Romans at Ticinus and Trebia. 


C. Flaminius II. flain in a Battel at Thra- Cn. Serviltius Gemmas. 
ſymenus, in whoſe room was choſen 
M, eAtilins Regulns. 


536. 


The ſeventieth Difator. 


Q. Fabius Max. Verrucof. 
MM, eAinucins Rufus M, E. 


The Authority and Command of theſe two was afterwards by a ſpecial 
Order of the people made equal. 


The ſeventy firſt Dictator. 


L. Veturinus Philo. 
1. Pomponins Matho M. E. 


537, C. Terentins Varro, 
Battel of Carne, where the Romans 


loſt above forty thouſand men. 


The ſeventy ſecond Diftator. 


IM. Fumus Pera. 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus M. E. 


The ſeventy third Diftator. 


N. Fabins Buteo choſen for filling up the Senate, without any 
Maſter of Horſe. 


$38. L. Po#tumius Albinus Ill. Ti, Sempronius Gracchus. 
Before he entred on the Office, he 
was ſlain, in his place came 
e 1. Claudius Marcellus 11. 
But he being unduly choſen, at laſt 
was Elected 
O. Fabius e Max. Verrucoſ. Ill. 
$39. ©. Fabius eMax. Verrucoſ. IV. M. (landins Marcellus II. O. 


CEMN- 


Book 11. 


L. Ainuliis Paulys (lain in Battel at the Bo. iJi. 


Bo. IV. 
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HM. Atilius Regulus reſign'd. P. Furins Philus died in his Office. 
540 2. Fabiu e Maximus. Ts. Sempronius Gracchns 11. Bo. V. 
The ſeventy fourth Difator [for holding the Comitia.] 
C. Claudius Centho, 
©. Fulvins Flaccus M. E. 
541. eAp. Claudius Pulcher. ©. Fulvins Flaceus III. 
542, FP, Sulpicius Galba Max. Cn, Fulvius Centumalus, 
543. AM. alerins Levinns. e. Claudius Marcellus IV. Bo. VI. 
The ſeventy fifth Difator (for holding the Comitza.} Bo, VII. 
9. Fulvins Flaccrs, 
P. Licinins Craſſus Dives M, E. 
CENSORS. 
L. Veturius Philo died in his Office. P. Licimus Craſſus Dives renouwnc'd. 
$44. Q Fabius Max. Perruc. V. 9. Fulvins Flaceus IVe 
CENSORS. 
2M. Cornelius Cethegus. P. Sempronius Tuditanus held the forty 
fourth Luſtrum, 
Neither of theſe had been Conſuls. 
545. eM. Claudius Marcellus V. T. Quinftius Criſpin. 
Both ſlain in Battel, 
The ſeventy ſixth Diftator. 
T. Manlius Torquatus. 
C. Servilius M, E. 
546. C. Claudins Nero Tr. e. Livins Salinator Tr. Bo. VIII, 
The ſeventy ſeventh Diator [for holding the Comitia.} 
M. Lwvins Salinator. 
Q. Cecilius eMetellus M, E. 
547. Q. Ceacilius «Metellus, L. Veturius Philo. 
548. P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards «Africa- P. Licinins Craſſus Dives, Bo, IX. 
mus, | 
The ſeventy eighth Difator [for holding the Comitia.] 
©. Cacilins Metellus. 
L, Yeturins Philo M. E. 
$49. 4A, Cornelius Cethegus. P. Sempronius Tuditanu. 
CENSORS. 
M. Livius Salinator. C. Claudius Nero held the forty fifth 
Luſtrum. 
550. Cn. Servilius Cepio. C. Servilius, Bo. X. 


The 
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Re The ſeventy ninth Diftator [for holding the Comitia.? 
P. Sulpicius Galba Max. 
e. Servilins Pulex Gemmus M. E. 
Fl. T, Claudins Nero. A, Servilins Pulex Geminus. 
The eightieth Diftator [for holding the Comitia.] 
C. Servilius, 
P. Ailius Petus M.E. 
$52 | Cn. (ornelins Lentulus Tr. P, Ailius Patus. 


The end of the ſecond Purick War. 
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THE 


Faſti Conſulares, 


For the Fourth Decade of Livy's Hiſtory, contain- 


ing twenty two Tears. 


553- Þ Sulpicins Galba Max.'ll. C. Aurelius Cotta. Book 1, 
The Macedonian War, 
554: L. Cornelius Lentulus, P. Villius T appulus. Book II. 
CENSORS. 
P, Cornelius Scipio Afric. P, «Alilinus Petus held the forty ſixth 
Luſtrum. 

$55" T. Quinttins Flamimimus. Sex. Ailinus Petus Catus. 

556. C Cornelius Cethegus Tr, QD. Minucins Rufus Tr. Bo. III. 
$57. L. Furius Parpureo. M. Claudins Marcellus, 

Peace granted to Ring Philip of Macedon. 
$58. e MW. Porcms Cato. L. V alerius Flaccus, Bo. IV. 


HM. Helvins Blaſis the Proconſul has an Ovation. *' 
Q. Minucius Thermus the Proconſul Tr. 


$59. P. (ornelius Scipio Afr. II. Ts, Sempronius Longus. 
CENSORS. 
Sex, Ailins Patus Catus. | C. (ornel. Cethegus held the forty ſeventh 
: Luitrum. 


e. Porcius Cato Proconſul Tr. 
T. Quinitius Flaminius Proconſul Tr. 


CLIN 


L. { or- 
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560. L. Cornelius eMerula. 9. eMinucins Therm: Bo. V. 
$61. L. Quinftins Flamininus, Cn. Domitins Abenobarbus, 
562. M. Acilius Glabrio. P. (ornelins Scipio Naſica Tr. Bo. VI. 
The War with King Antioch, 
e1. Fulvins Nobilior Proconſul O. 
563. L. Cornelius Scipio , afterwards call'd C. Lalius Nepos. Bo. VII. 
 Hſuaticus. 
M. eAcilius Glabrio Proconſul Tr. 
. $64. On eManliu Valſo. M1. Fulvins Nobilur. Bc. VT, 
CENSORS. 
T. Quinttens Flamininus. e1. Claudins EMarcellys held the forty 
eighth Luſtrum. 
L. eAimilius Regillus Proconſul Tr. 
L. Cornelius Scipio Aſiaticus Proconſul Tr. 
Q. Fabins Labeo Proconſul Tr. 
565. C. Livin Salinator. M. Valerins Meſſalla. 
Scipio Africanus baniſht himſelf from Rome, being accuſed. Bo. IX. 
566, MM. Aimilius Lepidus. C. Flaminius Nepos. 
4. Fulvins Nobilior Proconſal Tr. 
Cn, Manlins Yuiſo Proconful Tr. 
567. Sp. Potumins Albinus. ©. Marcins Philippus. 
' $68, Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 2M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
L. Manlins Acidin, Fulvian, Proconſul O. 
569. P. Clandius Pulcher. L. Porcius Licinus. 
CENSORS. 
L. V alerins Flaccus. e.. Porcins Cato held the forty ninth 
Luſtrum. 
C. Calpurnius Piſo Proconfſul Tr. 
L. Quinfius (riſpinus Praconſul Tr. 
570, Q. Fabins Labeo. HM. Clandins Marcellus. 
Amnnibal poiſons himſelf, Scipio eAfricanus dies in baniſhment. Bo. X. 
571. L. Aimlins Paulus. Cn. Bebius T amphilus. 
A. Terentins Y arro Proconſul O. 
572. P. Cornelius Cethegus. M. Babins T amphilus. 
The Books of Numa Pompilius found and burnt. 
L. Aimilins Paulus Proconſul Tr. 
$73» A, Poſtumins Albinus. C. Calpurnius Piſo died in- his Office, and 


in his room was ſubrogated 


Q. Fulvins Flaccus. 
P, (or- 
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Ann P. (ornelins Cethegus Proconſul IC. 
WE eH. Bebins T amphilus Proconſul Ter, 
WARS ©. Fulvius Flaccus Proconſul Tr. 
$74. £. Manlius Acid. Fulvian, Q Fulvins Flaccus Tr. 
CENSORS. 
AM. Aimilins Lepidys, M. Fulvins Nobilior held the fifticth 
Liuſtrum, 


THE 


Faſti Conſulares, 


For that Part of Livy's Fifth Decade that is Ex- 


tant, containing fourteen Years. 


$75: «MM. Funins Brutns. A. Manlins Vulſo. Book I, 


T. Sempronius Gracchus Procorſul Tr. 
L. Poſt uminus Albinus Proconſul. Tr. 


576. C. Claudius Pulcher Tr. ; Te. Sempronius Gracchus. 
$77. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hijpalus. He dying, Q. Petilius Spurinus kill'd in Battel, after 
in his place was cholen he had ſubrogated to himſelf a Co!- 
C.V alerius Levinus. legue. 
578. P. Mutins Scevola IT. 1. Aimilius Lepidus Il. 


Ti. Sempronins Gracchus Proconſul Tr. 
C. Valerins Leavinus Proconſul Tr. 


579. Sp. Poftumins Albin, Paululus. 7M, Mucins Scevola. 
CENSORS. 
1. Fulvins Flaccus. A. Poſtumias Albinus held the fifty firſt 
Luſtrum, 


App. Claudius Centho Proconſul O. 


580. L. Poſt wmins Albinus. A, Popilius Lenas. Book 11, 
F81. C. Popilins Lanas. P, Ailius Ligus. 


The firſt that were both Commoners. —_ 
(: Ciceretns Proconſul Tr, 


$32, D. Licinius Aſus, C. Caſſius Longinus, Bo. }II. 
583. A. Hoſtilius Mancinus. A. Atilius Serranns. 


War with King Perſeus. 


584. ©. Marcins Philippus Il. C. Servilius C p10, Bo. IV. 
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he gh CENSORS. 
(: Claudius Pulcher, Ti. Sempronius Gracchus held the fifty ſe- 

h cond LuStrum. 
585. L. Aimilins Paulus II. Tr. C. Licinius Craſſus. Bo. V. 
586. Q. Ailius Patus. MM. Fumus Pennus. 

| (7. Oftavius Proconſul Tr. 
L, Anicins Gallus Proconſul Tr. 

587, C, Sulpicius Gallus Tr, AM. Clandius Marcelins Tr. 
588. T. Manlins Torquatus. Cn. Oftavins Tr, 
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Though in our Tranſlation we have occaſionally interpreted ſeveral of the pecu- 
liar Terms of Offices, Laws, and Uſages referr' d unto by our Hiſtorian ; 
yet for the fuller Jatisfattion of the Engliſh Reader, we think it not amiſs 


| to add this brief Alphabetical Catalogue , which may both enlighten him 
| as to the underſtanding of Livy in ſeveral places ; as alſo give a more ge- 
; neral inſight into the Policy, Cuſtoms and Government of the Romans. 


ning which, we will here (once for all) advertize the Reader, That the Romans 

had for the moſt part Three Names ; the firſt was called Prenomen or the Forename, 
anſwering to the Chriſtian Name among vs the ſecond was Nomen, the proper Name of their 
Family; and the third, {ognomen a Sirname added upon ſome particular occaſion, or for the 
beccer diſtinguiſhing them from others of the ſame Family : As L.T arquinizs Priſcus, becauſe 
he was the firſt King of that Name ; L.T arquinius Superbus, becauſe of his Inſolence and Cru- 
elty. Of Forenames common to the Romans there were about thirty z all which were genc- 
rally written ſhort, only with one, two, or at the moſt three Letters, as follows in this Table. 


Commonly ſtands for Aulus, a frequent Forename amongſt the Romans. Concer- 
/ \ O 


Aer. Agrippa. Mam, Mamercus, Ser. Servins, 

Ap. Appas. Man. Mains, Sex. Sextus, 

A. Aulus. e WM. Marcus, Sp. Spurins. 

Ca. Caſe. N. Numerius, Te. Tiberins, 
C. Cars. Op. Opiter, T. Titus. > 
Cn. Cnaus. Poſt. Poſthumus. Tul. Tullus. 

D. Decimus, Pr. Proculus, V. Vibus. 

H. Hoſtus. P. Publius. Pal. Valero. 

L. Lucius, Q. Quintus. Vop. Vopiſcus. 


Beſides theſe, there were alſo ſome Foreign Forenames ſometimes uſed by the Romans, 
as An. Ancus, Ar. Arvus, Lar, Lucunno, Metins, Numa, Petro, Pompo, Sertor, Tallus, Tur- 
ns, and Yoluſus : And in proceſs of time many of theſe Forenames came to be Sirnames , ag 
in 14. eEmilins Mamerceus, C. Plantins Proculus, &C. 
eEailes were Magiſtrates ſo called ab /£dibus curands, becauſe part of their Office was 
to look afcer the repair of the Temples and publick Buildings of the City. They were of 
two ſorts: 1. Afdiles of the Commons , which were the moſt ancient, being inſtituted A. U, 
C. 240. at the ſame time when Tribunes of the Commons were firſt obtained, to whom 
theſe Xdiles were to be Aſſiſtants, and by their permiſſion to determine Controverſies; to 
look after thoſe that held more Land than they ought to do by Law to accuſe ſuch Matrons 
as lived ſcandalouſly z to chaſtize exceſſive Uſurers and Extortioners, to reſtrain Tippling- 
houſes and Gaming ; to fine perſons for lewd and uncivil words or actions ; to ſee that the 
publick and private Edifices were kept in repair z that the common Sewers were cleanſed, 
and the AquzduQts or Conduits in good order ; to correct falſe Weights and Meaſures; to 
provide Bread-Corn and Oyl in time of dearth, and ſee that the ſame were not hoarded up, 
nor the Market foreſtall'd, as alſo to take care that neceſſary Proviſions were ſent to the 
Army, and eſpecially to have the Cuſtody of all the Plebiſcita, or Ordinances of the Com- 
mons which were repoſited in the Temple of Ceres, 2. e/ailes Curules were ſo called from 
the Sella Curulis or Tvory Chair in which they ſat, and were wont to be carried into the Senate. 
They bcgan in the year of the City 387. for when, after a great Sedition of the Commons, | 
the matters were accommodated between them and the Patricians, the Senate had order'd | 
that on that account, as a Thankſgiving to the Gods, the great Games ſhould be celebrated, 
and the eA4ules of the Commons refuſed that work ; divers of the young Patricians cry'd out, 
They would freely perform that Service to the Gods, and thereupon the Senate order'd, 
That che Dictator ſhould propoſe a Law for chuſing two Xdiles out of the Nobles, whick 
: was done accordingly. Their Office was to hold the Sacred and Solemn Games, and look 
& after the Repairs of the Temples, Theatres, Gates, Walls, and all publick Buildings, Which 
Games they celebrated at their own Charge, and therefore to decline an Xdileſhip was 
lookt upon as Covetouſneſs ; but moſt Patricians were fond of the place , becaule it was the 
Mmmmmmm _ kiſs 
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firſt ſtep to greater Honours as the Coniullhip, &c. *Tis faid there was either a Law, or 
at leaſt a Cuſtom, That no Romar ſhould write any thing, but he mult go to theſe Curule 
ZXdiles, and obtain their Leave, which they granted or refuſed according to the Authors 
parts and capacity, but tiiis is to be underſtood only of Comedies or Stage-plays which were 
publickly to be acted ; but eſpecially they had Juriſdiction tadetermine Controverſies about 
frauds in buying and ſelling upon the Action called Redhibitory , whereby ſuch as put off 
any corrupt or ſophiſticated Ware , or fold a Servant or Horſe that was not found , were 
obliged to take them again. Theſe Magiſtrates, as well as thoſe of the Commons, were 
Sacroſan , that is, their perſons were inviolable. And though at firſt none but Patricians 
might be advanced to this Office, yet in time Commoners alſo did attain thereunto. 

e/Erarii were ſuch as being Citizens of Rome, were by the Cenſors (for ſome miſdemea- 
nour) depriv'd of giving their Voices in their Century or Tribe z but yet ſtill were bound 
to pay Scot and Lot, all kind of Tribute with the reſt of their Fellow-Citizens, and to lerve 
in the Wars at their own proper Charges, and therefore were ſo called ab cre, Braſs.mo- 
ney, either becauſe &/£ra pendebant , or /Afra non merebant , they pay Money without en- 
joying like Priviledges with others, and receiv'd no pay when others did. 

Agrarian Laws | (o called ab Agro, a Field or place of Tillage] were Laws preferred 
by the Tribunes of the Commons , as well ſor dividing of Lands conquer'd and taken from 
the Enemies, amongſt the Commons, (which the Nobles were apt to ingrofs to themſelves) 
as alſo to reſtrain the Nobles from having or poſleſſing above ſuch a quantity of Land. 

Ambitus was an inordinate deſire of being in ſome Office of State , and the uſing of indi- 
rect means to obtain it, againſt which the Romans provided divers Laws with ſevere Pe- 
nalties, 

Annales were brief Memorials, Chronicles or Commentaries, containing the Names of 
Conſuls every year, and all memorable Occurrences happening therein , which the High- 
Prieſts, called Pontifices Maximi, were to colle&t and commit to Writing in Tables, and ſet 
them up in their Houſes to be ſeen , and hence (not from their bulk) they are ſometimes 
called Annales Maxim, 

eZppia Via, a notable High- way from Rome as far as Capua, ſo called , becauſe the ſame 
was laid out and made in manner of a Cauley by App. Cla::dins, and afterwards by 7alins Ceſar 
and Trajan : it was extended to Brindss in Calabria. 

eArusJices, Auſpices and Augures : Theſe were three ſeveral ſorts of Soothſayers or Cun- 
ning-men amonglt the Romans , who by diſtintt ways did all pretend to divine and preſage 
or foretel the ſucceſs of matters future. The Aruſpices by viewing the Entrails of Beaſts, 
and therefore were ſo called ab aras inſpiciendo, from beholding the Altars. As the Auſpices 
took their aame quafs Aviſpices, Bird-viewers, becauſe they foretold things by beholding the 
flight of Birds. And thirdly, The Axgures were ſo named ab avium garritu, from the Chir- 
ping or Chattering of the Birds, by which (rather than by their flying) theſe Gentlemen 
reſolved all Queſtions. But the latter word Argur is often uſed Synecdochically for all 
kinds of Divining, whether by obſerving the Entrails of Beaſts, the flying, ſcreeching and 
chattering of Birds, or Thunder and Lightning in the Heavens, or marking the rebounding 
of Crums caſt unto Birds, which was called Tripndium. The Colledge of Augurs was firſt 
eſtabliſht by Romulus, there being then but three Perſons therein, one for each Tribe 3 but 
Servins Tullus the ſixth King , when he divided the City into four local Tribes or Quarters, 
added a fourth Augur , all elected out of the Parricis, but afterwards five more choſen out 
of the Commons were added. The manner how the Avgur made his Obſervations was 
thus, He ſat upon a Caſtle, or Tower, the Air being fair and clear, in his Soothiſaying Robe 
called Lena, holding a crooked Staff in his hand (called Litnus) his head cover'd , and his 
face towards the Eaſt : being thus placed, he quarter*d out with his crooked Staff, the Hea- 
vens into certain Regions which he called Templa, being to take notice in which of theſe 
Regions the Birds ſhould appear, then he killed a Sacrifice, offered Prayers, after which 
he watcht for the tokens, which if Iacky, he encouraged the buſineſs z but if unlucky, then 
he did obnunciare or gainſay it, ſhewing that the matter propoſed was not pleaſing to the 
Gods. Birds appearing on the left hand were commonly accounted Jucky , becauſe the Gi- 
vers right hand in beſtowing a benefit is oppoſite to the Receivers right. The Avugur that 
did divine by the Crums caſt to Chickens in a Coop was called Pullarins, or the Chicken- 
Prophet. When he would know the pleaſure of the Gods in any matter, he was wont 
early in the morning to repair to the place where the Chickens were kept , where ſilence 
being commanded, and the Coop open'd, they caſt Crums of Bread to them. Now if the 
Chickens either came ſlowly or not at all to the Bread , or if they walkt up and down by 
it, not touching it, then was it a token that the matter was diſpleaſing to the Gods , and 
would have anillend ; but if the Chickens did haſtily leap out of the Coop, and eat fo 
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greedily that ſome fell ont of their mouths, and redounded on the ground, then the | 
Cunning-man pronounced ſucceſs in the matter propoſed, and this was called Tripudium | 
Soliſtimum, The Aruſpices Craft lay in obſerving , whether the Beaſt that was to be ſa- 
crificed came to the Altar willingly , or dyed without much ſtruggling or bellowing , at 


one blow or many ; whether any unlucky obje&t were ſeen or heard whilſt they were fa- 
crificing 3 
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crificing ; whether the Bowels, and eſpecially the Liver, were fair and natural ; for if they 
appear'd of an ill colour, dryed up, ulcerous, impoſthumated, or the like, it was an ill Omen. 
As commonly they would begin no Attion of moment inauſpicato, that is, without the 
Counſel of ſome of theſe Augurs , ſo eſpecially the ſame was requiſite in Aſſembles for chu. 
ſing of Magiſtrates and making of Laws ; but not to all alike, For though the Divination 
taken from obſerving the Heavens , that is , Thunder, Lightning , and the like , were ad- 
mitted ar ai} the three ſorts of Comiria or Aſſemblies of the People; yet the flight of Birds 
and obſerving the Chickens Crums were appropriate to the Comrtia Curiata and Centuriats 
only The General of an Ariny being el:&ed with theſe Ceremonies, was ſaid to wage 
the War in that Province wit! his own Auſpices, and all his inferiour Officers and Souldiers 
were ſaid to fight under his Auſpices ; and therefore rhe Name of Imperator or Lord Gene- 
| ral was never given to any Lieutenant General, or the like, nor any Triumph allow'd him 
| for any Vittary, though obtain'd by him when the General was ſick or abſent; for ſtill the 
| matter was atchiev'd by his Auſpices, not their own. 

«A's or Afſſis is uſually taken in Livy for a piece of Roman Money or Coin in Braſs that at 
ficit weign'd a pound or twelve ounces, and ſo we have in ſeveral places tranſlated it , as 
fol. 71. you find mentioned 3000 4. which is not to be underſtood of pounds Sterling, but 
of ſo many Aſſes. King Servirs was the firſt that coin'd or ſtampt Braſs-money (foc they 
had noSilver coin'd, till after they had vanquiſht King Pyrrhus about the year of the City 
485.) The Denarius of Silver when firſt coin'd was in value equal to ten of theſe Aſſes ; 
bur in the firſt Panick War, the Commonwealth being ſtraitned for Money, it was order*d 
that Aſſes ſhould be ſtampt that were but of one ſixth part of the old weight, that is to ſay, 
two ounces: And afterwards they reduc'd them to one ounce, and reckon'd one Silver De- 
arius equal to ſixteen Aſſes. Hence the old Aſſes were called As grave, Monzy of full 
weight ; but however it alter'd in weight, it is reputed always to have gone for three far- 
things or thereabouts of our money. 

eAuſpicia or Auſpices, See before Arnſpices, 


_ — 


Baliſta, ſo called ww 53 b4aacy from darting or caſting out any thing , termed alſo ſome- 
times {atapulta from the Grezk word Peltes a Dart, was an Engine uſed by the Romans in 
beſieging of Cities, ſomewhat like our Croſs-bow for its uſe, but much bigger, with which 
they uſed to ſhoot Darts (and ſome Authors ſay Stones too, upon occalion) againſt their 
Enemies on the Wall at a great diſtance. It is thus deſcribed by Jarcellinus, lib. 23. cap. 3. . 
Between two planks ((aith he) there is ſet in a frame and faſt joined a large ſtrong Iron reaching 
out in length like a good great Rule , ont of the round body whereof (which is artificially wrought ) 
there lieth forth further a forr- ſquare Beam , made hollow with a dirett paſſage in manner of a nar- 
row Trough, tyed faſt with many Cords of Sinews twiſted one within the other, and thereunto are 
joined two wooden Screws , near unto one of which ſtands the Baliſtarius [he that plays the Engine] 
and puts into the hollow paſſage of the Beam a wooden Shaft with a big head faſtened on it, This 
done on both ſides, two Iuſty young men do. bend the Engine by turning about certain Wheels ;, and 
when the top of the head is drawn to the uttermoſ? end of the Cords, the Shaft hurried out of the 
Baliſta, by the inward force thereof flies out of ſight with mighty violence, Thoſe Engines were 
employ'd alſo in the Defence of Places beſieged : For fo we read , That when the Capitol was 
beſieged by the Ganls, the Romans wanting Sinews for making or repairing theſe Engines, 
the Matrons ſupplied them, by cutting off their hair, which ſerved inſtead of Sinews, in 
Honour of which there was afterwards a Temple erected to Venus Calva, Venus the Bald. 

Baſilica , ſo called from the Greek word Baſileus, which ſignifies not only a Ring but a 
Judge-, were ſtately upper Buildings at Rome , ſupported with Piazza?s, under which the 
people walkt : the uſe of theſe Halls above was principally for the Judges to ſit in and de. 
termine Cauſes, and in their abſence the Merchants met there ; and therefore as one part 
of them was furniſht with Benches and Bars like Law-Courts, fo other ſides had Shops for 
the better ſorts of Wares. 

Bellona the Goddeſs of War, whoſe Temple ſtood before the Gate Carmertalis , near 
which there was a Column called Bellica ; from which the Romans latterward were wont to 
lance a Dart or Javelin towards thoſe parts where they intended to make War ; whereas in 
former times they ſent their Heralds to the very Confines of their Enemies to perform that 
Ceremony. 

Bigats were the Roman Denaris , having the ſtamp of a Chariot drawn with two Horſes 


Calends was amongſt the Romans the firſt day of every Month, ſo named 42 (lands toCall ; 
becauſe the petty PontifF in old time was wont then to call the People to the Court. Calabra, 
| and thece to pronounce oo them how many Nores there were in that Month. For the Ro- 
4 mans divided their Months into Calends, Nones, and Ides, and ſome Months had two Nones 
more than others, which difference and their manner of Connting is intimated in theſe me- 
morial Rhymes : 
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1: March, May, July and Otober fall 

Six following Nones, the reſt but four mn all. 

But every Month eight Ides doth thence take in ; 
Which done, th* account from next Calends begin. 


Each Month's firſt day we do its Calends call. | 


That is, as the firſt day of every Month is called the Calends of that Month, ſo the 2, 3, 
4, 5» 6, & 7. of thoſe four Months, March, &c. were called the Nones of that Month, bur 
in all other Months the Nones contained but the 2, 3, 4, & 5. days; fo that for Example 
the fifth day of Fanuary was called None Fanuarii, but the ſeventh day of arch the Nones 
of March, and the ſecond of £Harch was the ſixth Nones (for they always reckon'd back- 
ward ſo) but the ſecond of Fanuary the fourth Nones. After the Nones followed the Ides 
which contained eight days in every Month, ſo that the 15. day of earch (or any of 
thoſe four Months) was called 144 Marti, but the i3. of Fanuary, and conlequently as 
the 8. of March is its eighth Ide, ſo the eighth Ide of Faruary is January the ſixth, After 
the Ides were paſt, they always reckon'd the number of the days backwards from the next 
Month following, as the 14. of Fanuary was the 19. Calends of Febr. the. 15. the 18, Ca- 
lends of Febr, &c, 

Campus Martins was a Field without the Walls of Rgme ; ſo called, becauſe it was dedt- 
cated to Mars, and employ'd as a place to exerciſe the Youth in Feats of Arms, being gi- 
ven to the People of Rome by Caia Tarratia a Veſtal Virgin, or (as others aftiin) ty. Accu 
Laurentia a noble Harlot, King Tarquin the Proud converted it to his own uſe , and lowed 
Corn there , which upon his Expulſion was thrown into the River Teber , as having grown 
on a place Sacred, and the Field reſtored to its ancient uſe. Here at firſt were the Kings 
and Magiſtrates choſen, and in after-times the Comitia Centuriata were conltantly holuen, 
It was beautified with abundance of Statues, and was all along the place where the Roman 
Youth learned their Martial Exerciſes, as Wraſtling, Fencing, Vaulting, and the like. 

Candidati, Candidates were thoſe that put in, and ſtood in Election for Dignities of Ma- 
giſtracy 3 ſo called , becauſe ſuch did then wear whiter and brighter Gowns than ordinary, 
that they might be the more conſpicuous, and better diſcern'd afar off in the Crowd. 

Carayhrafl were thoſe Souldiers, as well Horſe as Foot, that were arm'd at all points, 
or (as we ſay) Cap-a-pe, with compleat Harneſs. 

Catapults, See before Balſta. od 

Cenſus was a Review, Polling, or Valuation of all mens Names , Qualities and Eſtates. 
It was firſt inſtituted by Servins Twllins, who (ſomewhat like our Wilkam the Conquerour 
in his Doomſday Book) cauſed a general Account to be taken upon Record of every Citi- 
zens Eſtate throughout Rowe, together with their Age. And according to their Eſtates 
and Age he divided all the Romans into ſix Ranks or Claſſes, The firſt of thoſe worth 
(as to the value of our money, about) 200 /. or upwards ; the ſecond 1407. or upwards ; 
the third not under 1001. the fourth not leſs than 4.0 /. the fifth of ſuch as were worth 
above 25 /. the ſixth of all others whoſe Eſtates amounted not to ſo much as the laſt Summ, 
who were only regiſtred amongſt the Citizens, but paid little or nothing towards Subſidies, 
and therefore were oft-times called Proletaris a prole edenda, as if all the good they did the 
Publick were their getting of Children. And each of theſe Claſſes were ſubdivided into 
ſeveral Centuries, as we ſhall have o:caſion to ſhew by and by in the word Comitia, This 
general View was regularly taken every five years, and at the end thereof Sacrifices were 
offer'd to purge, cleanſe, or make Atonement for all the People, which was called Luſtrum, 
and thence the word Lyſtrum is uſed for the ſpace of five years, though ſometimes by 
means of Wars abroad, or Diſſentions at home, it was not held ſo often. After the 
Kings ejected, the Conſuls were to perform it ; but they being otherwiſe buſied , and 
there having no Cerſe or Luſtrum been held for ſeventeen years together, in the year of the 
City 310. it was thought fit to inſtitute particular Magiſtrates for that work , which 
therefore were called 

Cenſors, who were two Perſons eminent for their Vertue and Authority, at firſt Patricians, 
and for the moſt part ſuch as had already born the Office of Conſuls : To whom, beſides ma- 
king the ſaid Survey of the People and purging them, was alſo committed the InſpeCtion into 
the Lives and Manners of all perſons whatſoever, and to brand any one that deſerv'd it, with 
Diſgrace, as by turning out a Senator, taking away from a Knight his Horſe and Ring, and 
make Commeners c#rari, whence they were called eaziftrs Horum, the Maſters of Man- 
ners. There lay no Appeal from them , nor was it uſual for any man to ſerve this Office 
(which was reckon'd amongſt the greater Magiſtracies) twice. At firſt they were ordain'd 
for five years, bnt Anno V.C. 319. eHamercinus the Dictator reduc'd it to a year and an ' 
half, and in the year 402. this Office was firſt communicated with the Commons, 

Centuries and Centuriata. See Comitia, | | ' 

Centum-viri , the Hundred-men , were certain Commiſſioners choſen, three out of each 


Tribe, ſo that properly there were an hundred and five of them , but in round — 
they 
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eh went for and were called an Hundred. Their buincis 455, wico velepatod by the 
1207 27 Decemviri, to be Judges and decide Controverſies. 7 =p aro ſointumics called 
Rocrperatores (Doing eſpecially concern'd in Actions of Relittytins} 20d Fudrcrr /4 414, ant 


1217 Coart Haſta Centumviralis, becauſe they had always a Sprr ergo when ey At, 


C:rcis , a DIAce in Rome between the Palatine and Aventine H.ii5 7% Plays and Siomws 


were w227 £9 be exhibited ro the People, firſt crefted by Kinz 7 argu Priſens with Gal- 
17407 104y476 , Whence It was called Circus, becauſe there in © Cieont it the Senztors 2d 
Genti-r-2 of the City to behold the running of the great Hoiios, 2 naring and Ciizitt}g 
01.5 Heats, Fire-works , Cc. the Scats being able to cont! 1 24. untred and file; tton- 


#473) people. T tis was called Gircas Maximus to diſtinguiſſ it 11m teme other {ſer places 
of the fame name afterwards erected. 

Cohors, a Cohort. See Legion. 

Coma, there is nothing more frequent in Zivy, and indeed 23 Roman 10% inng, than 
mention of Comitia, end the Acts therein done, and not without rcajon , lince tcrein con- 
ſiſted and was tianſacted the main part of their Policy and Civil Government, We muft 
thereſuie crave leave to be the more copious in the Explanation thereo!, 

Comitia (io called 2 Coeundo or Comenndo (as the Ancients ſpoke) from coming torether) 
were general Conventions of the People to give thcir Suffrages or Voices n fone mairer, 25 
rhe Choice of Magiltrates, the paſſing of a Law, or the like: and were of tice forts, Curie 
ta, Conturiata, and Tributa. 

The Coma Curiata were the moſt ancient, being inſtituted by Rownlus ; for its dividin 
the Mulcitude into three parts, which therefore he called Tribus, Thirds, ſubdivided <c:ctt 
Tribe into ten parts, which he calle Curie (which we may Engliſh Pariſhes; for as cacti 
of tizefe thirty Curie were a diſtinct Body, ſo they had their ſeveral Holy Rites and diſtinCt 
Sacttil Houſes appointed for them to meet at for celebrating the ſame: And a proper 
Pricft called Cur;o, becauie he was to officiate for his Curia ;, and over all the thirty Curio's, 
was an A:ctprivit called Curio Maximnus,) Into one of theſe Ciriz every Roman that dwelt 
| I: ©. City was carred , and this at ficft comprehended all the Tribes, that is to ſay, all 

ti: Romas, and therefore in the Aſlemblies of theſe Pariſhes, which were called Comiz 
Cit21.:1.4, i 01d time palled the Elections of Kings and other Magiſtrates, judgment in Ca- 
pi-4] Caſes, an| Laws. But afterwards the Republick increaſing, and matty neighbouring 
Peovie overcome in War , being Eafranchized and made free Lznizons by the Names 
of {.yeral rucal Tribes, the Tribes were increaſed (in time) from ticee to thirty live, and 
comprenended not only thoſe within the Walls of Rome , but multicudes in the Country 
t2: whercas the Curie were not increaſed in number , nor extended further than the City, 
(oaly if any of thoſe Out-Freemen came to inhabit at Rome, he mult be entred in fome 
Tribe, and quitting his Country's Sacred Rites, conform to thoſe of the Pariſh he liv*d in) 
fo that now the Curie being but a part of the Citizens, the JuriſUidion of Their Aſſembly 
was retrencht, and chiefly uſed cither for Adoptions which were there tranſacted, or elſe 
in making Laws to confirm or confer military Command on certain Magiſtrates, as DiQa- 
tors, Conſuls, Fi&tors and Conſuls aiready choſen in the other Comia ; for though there 
tiey had a Civil Authority conferr'd upon them , yet they had not, nor were to exerciſe 
| military Command, as adminiſtring the Oath to their Souldiers, muſtering their Army, 
| or fighting an Enemy, till they had obtain'd a ſpecial Law empowering them therein from 
theſe Comitia Curtat.: : Which alſo were wont to confirm Wills, and to cliuſe certain Pricts, 
and eſpecially the Cxrio Maximus, for the Ieſſer Crrio's were elected is their particular Fa- 
Tiſhzs. Theſe Comtia Curiata were helt in the Iarge Common Hall of Juſtice, which from 
their Meeting was called Comttium , being part of the Forum Romanim , and were always 
Auſpicata, that is, performed with the Solemnity of obſerving the Birds, and alſo with the 
Approbation of the Senate, not held on any certain day or time of the year, but whenever 
occaſion requir'd. The Members of the Comit:a Curiata gave their Voices man by man in 
their reſpective Tribes, and that which the major part of the Tribes agreed upon , was the 
Reſolution of the whole Aſſembly ; ſo that alloon as fixteen Tribes had given their Suffra- 
ges for or againſt a thing , the matter was at an cnd, for then they were ſure of the Ma- 
jarity, | 
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Of the Comitia Centuriata. 


The before-mentioned Comitia Curiata diſpatcht all Afﬀairs referr'd to the gencral 
Vote of the People, in ſuch manner as you have heard, from the days of Romulus Ull the 
time of King Servins Tullins, who (as intimated before in the word Cenſus) linding an it 
CONveniency In that Method , becauſe the pooreſt Citizens (who are always thc Hore Nune- 
rous) having an equal Power of Voting with the richeſt, were like to carry all things 2s 
they would have it : He therefore eſtabliſht a new Method ; for having rang'd all the p29- 
ple, not only witkin the Walls of Rome, but abroad alſo that were free Denzons , 190 1:x 
(alles, according to their Eſtates ſubdivided cach Claſs into Centuries , yeT not equally 
{5 many Centuries in cach, bur 5 the richeſt Claſs the moſt Centuries (for by Centuries 

Nnnnonn was 
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was not underitood juſt an hundred men , but a particular Rank more or lefs) fo that the 
firſt Claſs contain'd more Centuries than all the other five put together, ſor that (reckon- 
ing the Knights or Equite-) had ninety eight Centuries ; the ſecond (counting the Work- 
men and all) but twenty two Centuries; the third twenty ; tue fourth twenty two with the 
Trumpeters, Drummers, &c. the fifth thirty Centuries, and all the Jaſt Claſs (worth leſs 
than 25 /. a man) were thrown into one ſingle Century , and by conſequence had but one 
{ingle Vote. For as the Comitia Centuriata was the general Aſſembly of theſe Centuries, fo 
that which moſt Centuries agreed upon , carried it. Now the firſt, that is, the richeſt 
Claſs, being called firſt to give their Votes, if they all agreed, *tis plain they carried what 
they liſt, for the meaner Citizens had not Centuries enow (though never ſo much ſuperiour 
in numbers of particular men) to balance them. To remedy this in ſome meaſure, it was 
afterwards agreed , that Lots ſhould be caſt which Centuries ſhould vote firſt , and that 
which voted firſt of all, was called the Prerogative Century , and the reſt Zure vocare. 
The matters tranſacted in theſe Comitia Centuriata were of three ſorts. 1. Chuling of 
E . greater Magiſtrates, viz. Conſuls, Prztors, Proconſuls, Tribunes military with Conſular 
H Power, and the Decemviri for drawing up of Laws. 2. Paſling of Laws , for generally all 
Laws that were propounded by a Senatorian Magiſtrate were here eſtabliſht, and thereby 
the Leges Centuriate were differenced from the Plebiſcira ; and particularly this Aſſembly 
reſolved upon any War that was thought by the Senate fit to be undertaken, 3. The ſame 
did paſs Judgment in Caſes of Treaſon, or the like grand Offence againſt the State. The 

lace where this Aſſembly met was in the Campus Martins without the City, where at 

rſt the Cuſtom was, that all the Centuries ſhould appear in Arms ; but this being thought 
of dangerous conſequence to leave the City naked , they left ir off, and appointed a Flag 
to be hung out on the Mount Faniculum , and a competent Guard to be placed there; and 
aſſoon as that Flag was taken down, the Aſſembly was diſſoly'd, 


Of the Comitia Tributa. 


This Aſſembly was firſt brought up by the Tribunes of the People, and particularly by 
Volero Publilius, Anno U. C. 282. eſtabliſhing a Law , that all Plebeian Magiſtrates ſhould 
be choſen that way, which was, that all the Free Romars ſhould give their Votes according 
to their Tribes , and the Suffrages of the moſt Tribes to ſtand good ; thus as in the Curiats 
Comitia none could Vote but Inhabitants of Rome , and in the Cexturiata the rich men had 
always the advantage for the reaſons before-mentioned. In theſe Comtia T: ributa there was 
no reſpect of either of thoſe Qualifications, but all Romans in or out of the City , poor or 
rich, might have Voices. The matters they dealt in were the chuling of the leſſer Mogi- 
ſtrates, as Tribunes of the Commons , Plebeian ZXdiles , and Xdiles Curule , the Triumwrs 
Capitales, &c. and of Prieſts , the Pontifex Maximus z alſo the making of thoſe Laws called 
Plebiſcita or Ordinances of the Commons , which at firſt bound only themſelves , but after- 
wards all Romans whatſoever particularly, the Power of making of Peace (for declaring 
War lay in the Centuriata) of granting of Triumphs, and granting to Foreigners the Free- 
dom of the City, was in this Aſſembly : As alſo Judgments of Miſdemeanours , for which 
they might impoſe what Mulcts or Fines they pleaſed ; but as for Cafes of Life and Death, 
they were tryed elſewhere. This Aſſembly was not tyed to any one place within or with- 
out the City , nor had they need of any Augural Ceremonies, unleſs it ſhould happen to 
thunder or lighten whilſt they were met, and then they muſt all depart. Sometimes they 
were called together in the Campus Martins, ſometimes in the Comitium , ſometimes 1n the 
( apitol, ſometimes in the Flaminian Meadows, and ſometimes in the Flaminian Circns , (a 
place 1n the City given by one of that Name for publick Plays and Shows.) The common 
time of holding theſe Comitia Tributa for creating ordinary Magiſtrates was the latter end 
of 7aly or beginning of Auguſt ; for the Tribunes and Ediles of the Commons were choſen 
ſome time before the Conſuls, and after them the Curule Zdiles, Queſtors, &c. But it 
is to bz noted, That neither Children under ſeventeen years of Age, nor Old people above 
lixty were allowed to have Voices in any of theſe Aſſemblies. And ſo much for Comtia. 
The manner of their Voting ſhall be declared in the word Sf ages. 

Conſcript Fathers. See Senators. 

Corſuls, were two Perſons yearly choſen, who after the expulſion of Kings, had the Sn- | 
preme place and Authority amongſt any ordinary Magiſtrates of the Romans ; to which 


ne en ee ee ee tes 


none could be admitted , unleſs he were above forty two years of Age, and uſually were 

perſons eminent for their Prudence and Valour , who had gradually paſſed through the 

Officers of Queſtors, Xdiles and Prztors z nor covld any be choſen thereunto unlefs he 

were preſent, nor regularly until the ſecond year aſter he had ſerved Prztor , as none could | 
be Prztor till two years after he had been Xdile : They were firſt both Patricians; but in 

the year of the City 387. one Commoner. was admitted , and in-the year 581. both were 
Commoners, but uſually they were one Patrician and one Commoner. Their Iſignia or ! 

Badges of Authority were firſt to have twelve Litors marching before them where-ever 


they went, that is to ſay, before one of them one month, and before the other the _ 
an 
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and he of che two had this Honour firſt, either becauſe he had more Children than the 
other, or was elder, or was firſt choſen ; ſecondly, they rode in Ivery Chairs z and third- 
ly, they wore certain p?culiar Gowns to diſtinguiſh them, which from the great embroider'd 
Works, were called Trabee. The Romans as at firſt they dated all their Deeds and Trani- 
actions from the Building of Rome , fo afterwards (omitting that) their manner of Dating 
was by tubſcribing the Names of the Conſuls when ſuch a thing was done : But if one or 
both Conſuls dyed in their year, and others were furrogated in their places, yet the whole 
year was dated by the Name of the firſt elefted Conſuls , and thoſe only who had aQuually 
ſerved the Office of Conſuls, were called Firs Conſulares, Conſular Hen; out of whom 
(upon occaſion) were ele(ted Dittators, e Hagiſtrs Equitum, and Cenſors, 

Corone, Crowns or Chaplets, were frequently as Badges of Honour for performing ſome 
ſignal Service ; and they were of ſeveral forts, according to the Quality of the Perſon and 
Narure of the S:rvice, as Corona Triumphalis which at firſt was made of Laucel, but after- 


- wards of Gold, and was ſent by the Senate unto the Lord General to adorn his Triumph. 


Corona Obſiaionalts, a Wreath made of Cuich Graſs, preſented by thoſe chat were beſieged or 
encompalled by the Enemy, to that General that relieved them, and therefore it was to be 
made of Grals that grew in the very ſame place wherein they were ſo ſhut up and endan- 
ger'd. Corona Civica was made of Oak, and beſtow'd on tim that in a dangerous Batrel faved 
the life of a Fellow-Citizen : But e aſurins ſaich, That it was then wont to be given, when 
he that ſaved a Citizen had at the ſame time killed an Eneiny, nor was during the whole 
Fight repulſed from that place, for otherwiſe (faith he) the Right of a Civic Crown was 
not granted him; yet Tiberi Ceſar being conſulted, whether a perſon ought ro have it, 
who had ſaved a Citizen in a certain Battel, and ſlain two Enemies , but had not retain'd 
the ground on which he did it, but the ſame was gain'd by the Enemy ? reſolved the Caſe, 
Thar he ſhould have a Civic Crown, becauſe it appeared, that he had ſaved a Citizen in a 
place ſo diſa ivaniageous , that it could not be maintain'd by fighting never fo valiantly. 
L Gellius, one that had been Cenſor, gave his Opinion in the Senate , That Tully when he 
was Conſul, onght to be preſented with this ſort of Crown in the Name of the whole Come 
monwcalth, as having ſaved it from ruine by diſcovering and cruſhing Caraline's Conſpi- 
racy ; for t'iv ſame was given not only to him that ſaved a Citizen, but likewiſe to him 
thar killed thc firſt Enemy that mounted the Walls : But in the caſe of preſerving a Citizen, 
the party ſaved muſt acknowledge it, for no Witneſſes would be admitted, and it muſt be 
a Citizen, for if it were one of the Allies (though a Ring) that was preſerved, he that did 
it was allowed no ſuch Honour, which was not ſmall; for he that had once a Civic Crown 
conferr'd upon him, might wear it ever after, and when he came into the Theatre it was 
the Cuſtom for all the People and Senators themſelves to riſe up and ſalute him; and he 
was aliow'd to lit there next to the Senators, and both himſelf, his Father and his Grand- 
father were thenceforth diſcharged of all publick Services. Corona uralis reſembled the 
Battlements of Walls, for it was given by the General to him that firſt ſcaled the Walls 
and mounted over in the Aſſault of Cities. Corona Caſtrenſes or Vallaris in its form reſem- 
bled a Rampier, being beſtow'd on him that firſt broke into the Enemies Camp; Corona 
Navalis had the Portraiture of Stems or Beaks of Ships, and belong'd to him that in an 
Engagement at Sea firſt boarded the Enemy. As for the Corona Ovalis, fee Ovation, 
Curie and Curio, See before in Comtia. 


Decemviri ſignifies a Committee of Ten men , Magiſtrates or Officers appointed for ſome 
certain purpoſe , as Decemviri Legibus ſeribendis were ten perſons choſen with Supreme Au- 
thority for a years time to draw up Laws. Decemvirs Sacrorum Were A kind of Prieſts who 
had tie cuſtody and peruſal of the Fatal or Propnetick Books of Sibylla, and from thence 
gave directions what means and Sacrifices were to be uſed for expiating of Prodigies. De- 
cemviri Stlitibus judicandis (that is, ſuper Lites) were ten Judges, aſſiſtant to the Prztor or 
Lord Chief Juſtice, who either might jadicare, give Judgment themſelves, or elſe Zudicium 
dare, appoint others from among[t the Cenrumvirs to hear and determine Cauſes, 

Diitator, was an extraordinary Magiſtrate choſen by the Romans on ſome very urgent 
occalion, as when they labour'd under more dangerous Wars abroad, or ſome eminent 
Dilſ:ncions at home. He was created but for ſix months, and many times, if he had fetled 
the buſincls he was created for, would voluntarily reſign his Office before that time, Whilſt 
he continned in his Office he had all the twenty four Lictors to attend him, and the Power 
of all ocher Magiſtrates was as it were ſuperſeded, (except that of the Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple.) His Authority was abſolute as to War or Peace : No Appeal lay from him to the Peo- 
ple, whence he was called £agi/ter Populi, the Maſter of the People : He had Power of 
Life and Death over any Romar, and might without any formal hearing of the Cauſe or con- 
ſulting the People, determine in any matter whatſoever as he liſt ; only he was never to 
appear on Horſe-back, but when he was marching to a War ; nor could he take any Mo- 
ney out of the Treaſury without a Decree of the Senate or Ordinance of the People : He 
was not choſen in any Comitia, nor by the Senate, but by one of the Conſuls. And as the 
ficſt Ditator T. Lartins created Anno Urbis 255, behaving himſelf in this Sovereign Power 


with 
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- | 4 with ſo much modeſty, that after he had finiſht the Latinz War, and eleCted ncw Contuls, 
| | he freely reſign'd his Office, having not cauſed any one Citizen to be put to death , ba- 

niſht or outragiouſly fined , ſo all his Succeſſors in that Office for ahour four hundred years 

obſerv'd the like Moderation , not one of them abuſing his Authority until! the time of 

Sylia, and afterwards of Fulins Ceſar , who againſt the Laws, made himſelf perpetnal Di- 


1 Ctator. But although Dictators were firſt and principally cho 1n great fireights, yet 
| in time they were made upon ſmaller occaſions, as to periorm the religious Ceremony 

; of driving a Nail into a certain'place of Fupiter's Tempic over againit that of Afrreroa, 
. which they thought in a time of Peſtilence or Sedition , would appeaic the Anger of the 
Gods; to celebrate the Latine Holy-days, or Roman Games , or hold the Comer for Ele- 

Rions of Magiſtrates, when the Conſuls that ought to ho!d the lame were 0h oad tn the 


Wars, and could not be conveniently recall'd. None could be nominated Dictator but one 
that had ſerv'd the Office of Conſul, and at firſt he was always a Fatrictan, but in time 
Commoners did alſo obtain it : the firſt of that Rank that held it was (; e Farris Rutilas, 
A. UV.C. 397. The Dictator always choſe his Licutenant, who was called JMag:/ter Eque- 
zum, the General or Maſter of the Horſe, who had the Command in the DiCtator's avſence, 
but yet was to aCt nothing againſt his Order, as appears by the Examples of ©, Fabirs and 
M1. Minucins, who for fighting againſt the Diftator's Command in his abſence, were Jike to 
have been executed, and very hardly eſcap'd, This Oſhce was moſt times conterr'a upon 
them that had been Conſuls. 

Duunviri, Magiſtrates two in number of ſeveral ſorts, as Purumwuri Capttales, fulncs of 
Life and Death, from whom an Appeal lay to the People 5 Durmurre I avales, two Conf - 


miſſioners of the Navy ; Duumvirs Sacrorum , two Patricizns orcain'd fit for keeping of 
Sibylla's Books, dedicating of Temples, cc, which were increaſcd fi it to five and aitor wergs | 
to ten, See Decemvrree 
Equeſtris Ordo, the Equeſtrian Order was next to the Senatorian, and above tic Plooion, 
it conſiſted of Knights or Gentlemen called Eq:res in Latine (not only for ſerving in is 


Wars on Horſe. back , for ſo did the ordinary Troopers, and were allo called Zqr:res, but 
yet had nothing to do with this Order, but alſo) becauſe when they were multer*d by the 
Cenſors, or elected into that Order, they receiv'd an Horſe trom them which was called 
Equis Publicus , becauſe they had an allowance from the State to keep him as well in Peace 
as War. They alſo had a Ring given them, by which they were diſtinguiſht from the Fo- 
pulacy, for none but of the Senatorian or Equeſtrian degree might wear a gold Ring. From 
the Senators the Equeſtrians were diſtinguiſht by the formers wearing the Laticlawinm or a 
Robe beſtudded with flouriſhings of Purple Silk in manner of broad Nail.heads, whereas 
the latter wore Anguſticlavinm, a Garment that difter'd from the other only in this, that 
the Purple Studds , wherewith it was embroider'd, were narrower, The Eſtate requiſite 
to qualifie a Perſon of this Order was, that he muſt be worth four hundred thouſand Seſter- 
ccs, [that is, of our money about 3000 /.]J Which Eſtate, if he had conſumed , or com- 
mitted any miſdemeanour for which the Cenſors took away his publick Horſe, and forbaJ 
him the uſe of his Ring, then he was lookt upon as degraded , and no longer a Gentlcman, 
but one of the Populace. 

Ep:lones were Certain Prieſts whoſe Office was to prepare and ſet forth the ſolemn Feaſt 
for 7upiter and other Gods, called Epulum ; of whom there were firſt three, and afterwards 


ſeven, called Triumviri and Septemvirs Epulones. 


Feciales were Heralds or Officers at Arms , whoſe buſineſs was to porform the Ceremonies 
of denouncing of War, and making Peace or Leagues; the principal of them , who was as 
their Dean, was called Pater Patratus, and He, Plutarch ſays, ought to be a man that both 
had Children of his own, and his Father living, 

Faſt: is uſed ſometimes for Fefts Dies or Holy-days , and in this ſenſe Ovid intituled thoſe 
Books of his, Faſts, wherein he ſets down the ordinary Fealts of cvery Month. At other 
times it ſignifies Law-days, whereon the Prztor was allow*d to adminiſter Juſtice, and try 
Cauſes : But beſides it is put for certain Books or Regiſtries, wherein the Names of the Chict 
Ma gillrytes of the Romans were every year recorded. And hence the Faſt: Conſulares beiore 
recited, 

Flamines were Roman Prieſts, fo called of Filamen, a Fillet of woolen Yarn they wore 
about their Heads : three of them were Patricians, and called the greater Flamens , v:z. 
Dialzs for the Service of Fupiter ; Martialis the Prieſt of Mars, and Quirinalis thet look after 
the Worſhip of Romulus after he was deified ; twelve more were Commoners deputed to the 
Rites of minor Deities, and the meaneſt of them attended the Service of Pomoza the Gud- 
deſs of Apples. 

Fors Fortuna was that Goddeſs Fortune in Rome , whoſe Temple ſtood beyond the Ther, 
worſhipt of ſuch idle people as follow'd no Trade nor Calling,but lived wholly on theic Rents, 
who were eſpecially obliged to her, becauſe ſhe came unlookt for, undeſerved. Belides which 
there was Fortis Fortuna , honour'd for her Power in Battel 3 Fortuna Aulcbri: thet was 

Propt- 
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propitious to the Women, Seia Fortxna, ſought unto for the kind and ſeaſonable ripening 
of Corn and Fruit, &c, | WF: ' 

Forum (4 ferendo, from bringing of Wares or Cauſes thither) ſignifies either a Market, 
and then commonly with ſome Epithet to ſignify of what kind, as Forum Boarium, the 
Beaſt-M irket, Forum olitorium, the Herb Marker, &c. Or elſe for the common Hall or 
place where people aſſemble for pleading of Cauſes, and having Juſtice adminiſtred; but 
moſt times uſed for that great and moſt notable part of Rome reaching from the Foot of the 
Capitol to the bottom of the Palatine Hill ; built round with ſtately Edifices; here were 
the Baſilice, and the Comittum, here were alſo the Roſtra or common Pleading place, where 
they male Ocations to the People ; Saturn's Sanctuary, wherein was kept the Romans Ex- 
chequer or Treaſury. There were alſo other Forums afterwards built, as Forum Falium, Au- 
guſtus's Forum, Trajan's Forum, which we may engliſh magnificent Squares, with Statues in 
the middle of them, and other raritics. 


H.S. This CharaCter ſtands for a certain ſilver Coin of the Romans called Seftertius, not 
compounded of two | F. ſignifying two, but miſtaken for two LL. ſignifying duas Li- 
bras, two pounds, and the S. for Semis haif; for the Seſterrius contained two Alles (which 
were at firſt two pounds of brals, as is mentioned before) and an half, and was in value of 
our money three half pence farthing halt farthing ; a thouſand of theſe Seſtertis do make one 
Seſtertium in the Neuter Gender. 


Laws of the Romans were never made but when propoſed by ſome Magiſtrate, and 
agreed upon by the People, in ſome of their reſpettive Comtia;- The only Magiſtrates that 
had power to propoſe Laws, were Conſuls, Prators, the Diftator, the Inter-regent, and the 
Tribunes of the Commons; If any of theſe Magiſtrates thought fit to prefer a new Law, he 
ficſt drew it up, wherein he took the advice of ſome Lawyer, and ſome would have the 
approbation of the whole Senate, though that was often omitted ; then was the intended 
Law publickly hung out, or expoſed, 1a the Market place, for the ſpace of twenty ſeven 
dayes, that is, for three Market dayes, which was call'd the Promulgation of a Law, being 
deſigned that in the mean time all the people might conſult of the conveniency thereof, 
an4 every one have free liberty to admoniſh him that prefer'd it, of any jult reaſon, ei- 
ther to amend it, oc wholly ſurceaſe” the propoſal; after the third Market day (for unleſs it 
were upon an extraordinary occaſion, no Aſſembly might be called upon a Market day, be- 
cauſe of the Country Folks bulineſs, they alſo having moſt times a right of Suffraging) the 
Magiſtrate did Convocate the people to that place where the Law was proper to be propo- 
ſed ; there the Town Clerk or Notary reading the Law, the common Cryer Proclaimed it, 
which done, he that promulgated it, made an Oration of the reaſonableneſs thereof, per» 
ſwading the people to paſs it, which uſually was ſeconded by his Friends, as alſo others that 
diſliked it, would make Speeches to ſhew its ill conveniencies, which Harangues being 
ended, an Urn or Pitcher was brought to certain Prieſts there preſent , into which was 
caſt the names of the Tribes, or Centuries, or Crie (according as it was prefer*d in the 
reſpeCtive Comitia) and that Tribe, Century, or Curie, whoſe name was ficſt drawn, did 
firſt give their Votes, by the majority of which, the Law was either paſs*d or rejected ; if 
approved, then it was inſcribed (as a Record) in Tables of braſs, and hung up in their 
Market place and Doors of their Temples for publick notice. Each Law was commonly 
called, known , or cited by the name of that Magiſtrate who firſt prefec'd it, as Lex Yale- 
ria is the Law propoſed by the Conſul P. Yalerius Poplicola ; and ſo of the reſt, 

Legio, a Legion, fo call'd ab eligendo, becauſe they were choice ſeleft men ; the number 
in Romulas's time was three thouſand Foot and three hundred Horſe; but afterwards it was 
increaſed and various, ſometimes four thouſand, or four thouſand two hundred, or five 
thouſand, nay ſometimes ſix thouſand foot, and now and then four hundred Horſe, and 
ſometimes but two hundred. The Romans ſeldom (unleſs on extraordinary occaſions) en- 
roll'd above four Legions (beſides Auxiliaries) into an Army; -and this was calPd a Conſu- 
lar Army. The Legion was divided into Foot and Horſe (being commonly a hundred Horſe 
for every thouſand Foot.) The Foot were divided into ten Cohorts, each Cohort into three 
Maniples, each Maniple into two Centuries, and each Century into ten Contabernia. 


Magiſter Equitum, See Diltator, 


Nones. See Calends. 


Ovation was a petty or leſſer ſort of Triumph, ailow'd to thoſe whoſe Vitories were 
over Enemies of a meaner rank, as rebellious Slaves, or Pyrates, or gotten with little ha- 
zard or bloodſhed, and therefore the General then wore a Myrtle Crown, not Laurel, went 
on foot through the City, and in a plain purple Gown, and facrific'd only a Sheep (whereas 
he that Triumpht offer'd a Bull) and therefore it is thought to be calPd Ovario ab Ove, from 
a Sheep, or elſe becauſe the Souldiers following him redoubled the ſound of O, O, whereas 
in Triumphs, they cry'd out, Io 7riumphe ! @ 00000 Patre: 
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Patres and Patricians, The Roman Senators were uſually called Patres from their Age 
and Gravity, yet neither were all Patricians Senators, nor all Senators (eſpecially in latter 
times) Patricians ; but the firſt Inſtitution is referr*d to Romula who divided his People into 
two forts. Thoſe that were well deſcended, and had Eſtates and Children he called Pa- 
ericians, the reſt Plebejians, To the firſt he committed Offices and Magilſtracies : To the ſe- 
cond not; particularly out of the Patricians he choſe his hundred Counſellors of State call'd 
Senators, to which he afterwards added another hundred, and Tarquinzius Priſcus made them 
up three hundred, and fo they continued , whoſe poſterity were call'd Patrecir, or Nobles ; 
yet it muſt be underſtood, that there were many Patricians beſides Senators, and in time 
Plebeians were admitted into the Senate , yet ſtill they had reſpeCt to their Pedigrees, and 
by reaſon of the Envy between theſe two Ranks, many Diſſentions and Seditions happen'd 
amongſt the Romans , nor could the one intermarry with the other until the year of the 
City 309. 

Hanes were one of the greater ſort of Magiſtrates of Rome ;, for the Conſuls, who at 
firſt exerted Civil Judicature , being not able ſufficiently to perform it , by reaſon of theic 
military Employments, it was in the year of the City 386. thought fit to create a parti- 
cular Magiſtrate for adminiſtring Juſtice z but in proceſs of time multiplicity of Cauſes ari- 
ſing out of the Country , it was found neceſſary to add him a Partner : And thenceforth one 
was call'd the City, the other the Country-Pretor ; and ſometimes they were Generals in the 
Field, as well as the Conſuls, ; 

Pretexta Toga, a Gown or Robe of Honour allowed but to fix ſorts of people, viz. Firſt, 
The Children of the Patricis till ſeventeen years of Age. Secondly, All Senators upon 
Feſtival days. Thirdly, The Wardens or Overſeers of certain publick Plays or Games, 
Fourthly, All Magiſtrates as well in the City of Rome as Colonies and other Towns Cor- 
porate, and al! Maſters of Confraternities or Companies. Fifthly, All Prieſts, and amongſt 
them the Augurs. Laſtly, Thoſe that triumpht ; and this differed from the reſt, in being 
embroider'd with Gold and Damask. 


Queſtors took their Name 4 querendo pecrniam, inquiring after money, being the publick 
Treaſurers to receive and iſſue out the City-money. 

Qwirites, the Name appropriated to the Citizens of Rome , and ſo they loved to be calPd 
within the City z but in the Camp, if the General gave them that term , it was taken for 


a great diſgrace unto Souldiers and men of Arms. 


Roftra was a goodly fair Edifice in the Forum Romanum that ſtood next to the Comium, 
in manner of a Cathedral Church, in which was an Orator's Pulpit, adorned with the gild- 
ed Stems of many Ships, which the Romans took from the people of Antium in a memorable 
Fight at Sea 3 and from thoſe Ships-beaks called in Latine Roffra , this place took: its 
Name, 


Sella Curulis, a Seat or Chair of State , which was one of the chicf Ornaments of Magi- 
ſtrates at Rome, belonging firſt to the Kings , and aſterwards during the Free-State uſed by 
DiCtators, Conſuls, Proconſuls, Prztors and Proprztors, Cenſors and Xdiles (1 mean 
thoſe Zdiles calPd Curules, to diſtinguiſh them from the Plebeian Xdiles) and laſt of all 
by the Emperours in the time of the Monarchy. On this Seat they uſually ſat not only 
in the Senate. Houſe when they conſulted or gave Audience, or when they beheld the pub- 
lick Games and Plays, and rode either in Triumph or otherwiſe through the ſtreets, but 
alſo at home within their private Houſes, and whereſoever elſe they pleaſed. And this 
Badge or Enſign of Honour they had not only during their Magiſtracy but afcerwards, ard 
were thence call'd Curule Senators or Magiſtrates ( for the reſt who had not attained to 
thoſe Dignities they named Pedanes, becauſe they went on foot to the Senate and other 
Places. This Chair was called Curls, either from Currus a Chariot, for that they ſat 
thereupon within their Chariots, or elſe quaſi curva, becauſe it was made crooked or curb- 
wiſe like our folding Chairs. 

Senators were ſo called quaſi Senes from their Age, becauſe at the firſt Inſtitution they 
were perſons of conſiderable Age, though afterwards young men were frequently admitted. 
Romulus firſt eſtabliſht the number of them an hnndred ; but afterwards either he, or (as 
ſome Authors ſay) Tarquinius Priſcus added another hundred , and that Brutus added the 
laſt hundred and made them up three hundred,at which time they began to be call'd Parres 
conſcripti, The value of a Senator's Eſtate was to be eight hundred thouſand Seſterces, 
which is above 6000 /. of our money. None were ordinarily admitted into the place of 
a Senator under twenty five years of Age. Every ſolemn Meeting of theſe Senators was 
Called Seratus, and the Chair. man or Speaker (who could be no other than ſuch an one as 
had been either Conſul or Cenſor) was call'd Prizceps Senatus, their Decree or Vote was, 
calld Senatizs Conſultum , and is many times written only with theſe two Letters S. C. 


They gave their Votes ſometimes by departing down from their Benches , and dividing 
them- 
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themſelves into udes , and if the major part were eafie to be diſcerned, they reſted there, 
and ſuch a thing was ſaid to be decreed per aiſceſſionem, by going apart; but if both Com- 
panies were almo{t equal, then did they proceed to give their Voices, and that which paſſed 
ſo was faid to be decreed per ſingulorum ſententias exquiſitas, This Office of Senator was 
not Annual, but for their Lives, only in caſes of miſdemeanour the Cenſor might turn them 
out, which was done by his leaving out their Names when he calld over the Liſt of the 
Houſe. If any S2nator were abſent without a lawful Excuſe, he was fined; yet was not 
their ſitting conſtant, but ſummon'd occaſionally by the Magiſtrates. The Tribunes of the 
Commons had power #ntercedere , that is, to put a ſtop to or quaſh any At of the Se- 
nates. 

Sibyls Books, the ſtory of them is thus. There came one day a ſtrange Woman to King 
Tarquin the proud, offering nine Books full of the Sibylline Ocacies, to be fold, who thinking 
ſhe askt too much , refuſed to buy them , whereupon ſhe burat ſix of them before his face, 
and then askt him as much for the remaining three as for all the nine. This ſtartled the 
King, and conſulting with his Augurs, they found by their Art that he had refuſed ſome 
ſpecial favour ſent from the Gods, and by all means adviſed him to buy the reſt , which 
he did ; and for the ſafe keeping of them , two Officers at firſt and afterwards ten were 
choſen, the Books being laid up under ground in the Capitol in a Stone-Cheſt, where they 
remained till the burning of the Capitol, when L, Scipio and C. Norbanus were Conſuls, and 
then they periſhed ; yet afterwards ſeveral of the Sbylline Prophecies were gathered together 
from divers parts, Embaſſadours being ſent for that purpoſe, for there went ten of theſe 
famous S:byls who dwelt at ſeveral places, but theſe Books ſeem probably to have been the 
Warks of S#bylla Cimana; and the uſe of them was thus : If there happen'd any aſtoniſh- 
ing Prodigy , Mortality or great [treight that they were in, then did the Decemvirs conſult 
thele Books (for no body elſe might look into them) where they found or pretended to 
find what it was which offended the Gods, and by what means they might be pacified. 

Suffrages , the pzoples Votes given pro or con in any Aſſembly , which at firſt were given 
by word of mouth, but a great inconventence was found in that way, becauſe the poorer 
ſart were forced to Vote as the rich would have-them , or elfe they would be their Enemies, 
therefore a courle was invented , that every one ſhould Vote freely, and none know who 
in particular it was that Voted for or againſt him. Which was thus : In the Field of Mars 
where the Comitia Centuriata were held (in which moſt Afﬀairs of moment were tranſated) 
there was a place at firſt rail'd like a Sheep-pen, and therefore call'd Ovia or Septa, but 
afterwards it was built very ſtately with Matble-ſtone in Walks and Galleries, and alſo 
with a Tribunal or Scat of Juſtice, and here the people moſt times met to give their Suffra- 
ges for EleCtion of Magiſtrates. Now the means of aſcending up unto theſe Ovilia was not 
by Stairs, but by many things like Bridges (though over the dry Land) made or laid there 
on'y for that time, one for every Tribe or Century. At the lower end of theſe Bridges 
{tood certain Officers call'd Diribitores , Diſtributers, who gave to every one of the Mem- 
bers of each Tribe little Tables of Wood, wherein if it were Elefion for Magiſtrates , the 
Names of che Candidates were ſeverally written z but if it were touching a Law, then they 
ha4 but two Tables, in one of which were written theſe two great Letters Y, R. ſignifying 
rits ro74s, Be it as you would have it, whereby they conſented to the Law propoſed ; in the 
other a great Roman 4. ſtanding for the word Artiquo, I like the old Laws that we have 
alr-ady , whereby they rejected the new Law then preterr'd. At the other end of the 
:idge were-placed certain little Cheſts or Coffers into which each of the Suffragers caſt in 
which Table he had a mind to, Which after they were all paſſed, were taken out and 
counted by ſome Officers for that purpoſe, and that of which there was moſt, was the ſenſe 
of the Tribe or Century, and the moſt Centuries was the Vote of the whole Aſſembly. 

Siona was the general Name of all the Enfigns in the Field, but Agquils, the Eagle, more 
particu!arly was the main Standard to a whole Legion : For upon the top of a Spear was 
reared and faſtened the Portraicture in Silver of an Eagle at full Relief, and the ſame ſome- 
tim-s was gilded, ſtanding upon a Baſe or Pedeſtal of the ſame Metal, The other Enſigns, 
as well of Cohorts (which were Bands of about five hundred men uſually) as of Centuries 
(that is, Companies of an hundred) were more eſpecially called YJexilla, and had the figures 
of Minotaurs, Horſes, Dragons, Wolves, &c. according to every Commanders fancy, but 
with the Name of the Century, Cohort and Legion to which they belonged. 


Tribunes of the Commons were certain Magiſtrates whoſe Office was to be Protettors of 
the Commons. They were ficſt inſtituted after a long Sedition between the Commonalty 
and Nobility, in the year of the City 260. by the Law calPd Lex Sacrata, the Sacred Law, 
becauſe confirm'd by the general Oath of the people. Art firſt they were but five in num- 
ber, but in the year 297. increaſed to ten, Their perſons were Sacroſani; not to be vio- 
lated either by word or deed. They had a negative Voice or Power of Inhibition call'd 
InterceſFon , whereby they might ſtop the proceedings of the Senate or Conſuls, or any 
other Magiſtrates (except the DiCtator) which they did by one or more of them coming 
in perſon, and pronouncing aloud this word Yero, or Yetamns, I (or, We) forbid what you 

are 
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are about, and then they could not go on any further. And as they had this Power againſt 
others, ſo alſo amongſt themſelves, any one could ſtop the proceedings of his Fellows , of 
which the Senate made good Advantage, drawing ſome of them uſually to their ſide, Theſe 
Tribunes preferr'd ſuch Laws as they thought expedient for the Commons in the (omitia 
Tributa, which were callPd Plebiſcita, ACts of the Senate were ſent to them to peruſe, and 
if they approved them, they ſubſcribed a great Roman T. They could not be elected to 
this Office until they were above thirty years of Age. Their Houſes ſtood open night and 
day as a common Refuge or place of Succour to all that would come, neither was it lawful 
for them to be out of the City one whole day throughout the year, The word Tribune 
properly ſignifies a Colonel or Commander of a thouſand men, and becauſe the firſt Pro- 
teCtors of the Commons that were choſen, were all five ſuch Officers of the Army , there- 
fore they ſtill retain'd the Name of Tribunes, adding thereto, of the Commons, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from ordinary Tribunes Military. There were alſo Tribunes Military with 
Conſular Authority who ruled the Commonwealth divers years inſtead of Conſuls, and 
indeed were in effect the ſame, bating only the Name and the Number, | 

Triunph , a Solemnity in Honour of ſuch chief Commanders as had won ſome notable 
Victory, wherein they rode into the City in all the State imaginable ; but none was to 
have this Hcnour, if he had not ſlain at leaſt five thouſand Enemies in one Battel, and not 
loſt near ſo many of his own Souldiers. And that the Senate might have a true Account 
of both, it was provided, That they ſhould be puniſht that made falſe Returns of their own 
loſ*, or the Enemies. Nor was a Triumph granted for recovering any Territory , but only 
in caſes whcreby the Empire was enlarged, and if the Commander did never ſuch Exploits, 
if he were not in Magiſtracy he could claim no Triumph; and for that reaſon it was, that 
neither P. Scipio for recovering Spain, nor Marcellus for taking Syracuſe, did triumph. He 
that had once triumpht might always after come to the publick Shows crown'd with Laurel. 
And when they|dyed, after their bodies were burnt without the City, their Bones and Aſkes 
might be bronght in and repoſited within the City, which others might not be. 
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The firſt Number in Roman Letters dires to the Book, the ſecond in Fi- 
gures to the ( hapter ; and Where there are ſeveral Figures , they are all 
Chapters of *the Book next before cited. For Perſons , you muſt look under 
the Letter of their Proper Name (that is , the Name of their Family) not 
in that of their Forename or Sirname ; as for Q. Fabius Maximus, 


m the Letter F, not Q, or M. 


A. 


Baderites their Complaint to the Senate, 
ani Liberties reſtored xliit, 4, 
Abydenes b<ſieg*d by KR. Philip Xxxi. i6. In a 
rage deſtroy themſelves 17, 


eAcarnanians invaded by the e/Atolians, and | 


their memorable Engagement to fight and 
dye for their Country xxvi. 25, Two of 
their young men ignorantly entring into 
the Temple of Ceres at Athens, are put to 
death xxxi. 14, They ſurrender them- 
felves to the Romans XXxxiil. 17. 

eAcheans revolt xxxii. 23, Invaded by Nabis 
XXxXv. 25. They declare War againſt the 
Lacedemonians XXXVIll. 32. 

M. Aczlizs Glabrio the Conſal manages the 
War againſt Antiochrs in Europe XXXvl. 2 
What Forces he had 14. His Speech to his 
Souldiers 17. Overcomes eAntiochus 19 
Trciumphs xxxvil. 46. 

eAdverſity makes men religious v. 51. Shews 
the ſecret Aﬀections of Allies xli1. 63. To 
bear Adverſity with courage, and proſperi- 
ty with moderation, is the Character of a 
Roman Xl. 62, 

Ediles, whoever offers violence to them, Is 
todye iii. 55. They cauſe the Laws of the 
twelve Tables to be engraved in Braſs 57. 
They are to take care that none but Roman 
Gods be worſhipt iv. 30. Two Patricians 
created to that Office call'd Curule Xdiles 
Vil. T, 

Egeria the Nymph with whom Aluma con- 
ſulted 1. 19, 21. 

P. /lius the firſt Commoner that was Que- 
ſtor iv. 54. And Augur X. 9g. 

/Eeypt, the Riches thereof divided between 
Philip and Antiochus XXXI. 14. 

L. eAmilius the Contul overcomes the Yol- 

ſeans li. 42. 

Mam. «milius made DiQator iv.-26. Tri- 
umphs 20. Is Diftator again, and abridges 
the Cenſors Office to a year and an half 24. 


ro | 


For which by the Cenſors he is disfranchi- 
z2d ibid. yet is foon after created Dicta. 
tor once more 31. His Speech to the peo 
ple 32, 

L. Emilins Paulus his Speech to the people 
before he went to the Lacedemonian War 
xliv. 22. To his Souldicrs 34. To Naſica 
36. His modeſty in receiving King Philip 
xiv. 7, He weeps conſidering the uncer- 
tainty of humane things 8. His Triumph 
40, And i the laſt Supplement, his two 
Sons dye bid, His Oration to the peo- 
ple 41. 

e/Aneas the Son of Anchiſes and Venus, the 
reaſons why the Greeks gave him Quarter 
when they took Troy i. 1. Comes into /- 
taly, builds Lavinium, and calls both the 
”_ Inhabitants and his Trojans Latimes, 
$014. 

cEquians, War with them iii, 4, They and 
the Yolſcans routed iv. 29 

SEmns the Mountain deſcribed xl. 21, 

e/E£ſculapins the God in the form of a Snake 
brought to Rome Xi, 14. 

Etna and its flames xxvi. 29, 

| efto/tans, Speeches made in their Afſembly 
Xxx1t. 2g. They excite eAntiochus, Philip 
and Nabzis againſt the Romans XXXV. 12. 
Defeated and cut to pieces 36, Obtain 
Peace and the Articles xXxvill. 2, 

Agrarian Law for diſtributing publick Lands 
taken from Enemies , amongſt the Com- 
mons firſt ſet on foot by Caſſius the Conſul, 
who after he was out of his Office, on 
ſuſpicion of aiming ar Royalty, was put 
to death by his own Fathers order 1i. 41. 
The Agrarian Law promulgated by the 
Tribunes v. 12, 

eAprigentum berray*'d, by Mutines, to the 

omans XXVI1. 29. 

eAlba demoliſhed, and all the Inhabitants 
brought to Rome 1. 29. 

Alban Lake, its prodigious ſwelling without 
any apparent cauſe v. 13 


L. Albmins his piety towards the Veltal Vir- 
PPPPPP g1ns; 
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gins taking them up into his Cart, and let- 
ring his Wife and Children go on foot 
V. 40. 
Alexander King of Epirus ſlain, and by his 
D:ath verifies the Oracle vill. 24. 
Alexander the Great compar'd with Paprrins 
— Curſor is. 17, 
Allia, the Roprans defeated by the Gauls at 
that River v. 37. 
Alorcus his Speech to the Saguntmes Xx1. 13. 
Alps how difficult to paſs xxl. 23. In the 
Winter ſhut up xxvii. 38. 
Altay built by eAnmbal, on which was in- 
ſcribed an Account of his Exploits xxvilti. 


45. 

Ale the Father of Anmbal counted a ſe- 
cond © Hars Xx1. I. 

eAmilcar the Son of Bomilcar XX. 49. 

Amilcar the Son of Gifzo xxi. 5. 

eAmuliys depoles his elder Brother Numitor 
i. 3. is beheaded 5. 

Azndronicus beheaded for taking up Arms with 
his Father againſt the Romars x1v, 31. 

&#nnales the Family of the Yils fo cailed 
for preferring a Law , eſtabliſhing how 
many years old each perſon mult be that 
pretended to any Office xl. 43. 

Aunnibal, at nine years old, takes an Oath to 
be an Enemy to the Romans xx1. 1, His 
Character 4. Beſiges Saguntum who were 
allied to the Romans 6. Takes that City 
the chief perſons having firſt burnt them. 
ſelves and their treaſure 14, His Speech 
to his Souldiers in their Winter Quarters 
21. His Viſion inviting him into /raly 22. 
He paſles the River Rhoſne 27. His Speech 
to his men loth to paſs the Alps 30, His 
difficult march over the eps 33. He 
ſoftens the Rocks with Fire and Vinegar 
37. The number of his Forces 38. He 
ſhews his Souldiers a prize firſt, and then 
makes a Speech to them before they fought 
43. Routs the Romans at Trebia 54. Like 
to be deſtroy'd paſſing the Apperine 58. 
He loſes one of his Eyes paſling through 
the Fens xxii, 2, Defeats the Romans at 
Thraſymenus, and where the Conſul Flamt- 
mins is flain 6, Routs the Romans at Can- 
ne, Where forty thouſand of them were 
kilPd 46. Neglects to march from thence 
to Rome , and is told, That he knew how 
to gain, but not to improve a Vittory, 51. 
He is worſted by Marcellus at Nola xx1ii. 
16, Debauches his Army by Wintering 
in Capua 18, He beſieges Sempronius 1n 
Cumes, and is beaten off 37. He carries 
Ships over Land at Tarentum xxv. 10 
Defeats Fulvius 21. Attempts to relieve 
Capna, but is beaten off with loſs xxvi. 6. 
Reſolves to march to Rome 7, Grievoully 
haraſſes the Country 8. Views Rome in 
perſon 10, Draws up in Battalia twice, 
but is prevented from fighting by Tempeſts 
11, Theground on which he lay, fold at 
a full price, /bidem, Whereupon he Re- 
treats, /bidem, He uſes e Marcellus's Sig- 
net but in vain xXXvii. 3, Is deceived in 


the time of his Brother Aſdrubal's pallage 
over the «Alps 4.1. Beaten in Z ucama 
by Claudius Nero 44. His words when he 
ſaw the Head of his Brother Aſarubal 53. 
He was as admirable in adverlity as pro- 
ſperity, and why xxvill. 12. 1s bcaten 
near Croton by P. Sempromu XXiIx, 26. 
Sent for home todefend Carthage Xxx. 9g. 
His words on that occaſion, and departure 
accordingly 20, Arrives in Africk 25. 
Deſires a Parley with Scrpio 29. His Speech 
to Scipio 30, Scipio's Anſwer 31, ts to- 
tally defeated by Scipio, twenty thoufand 
of his men ſlain, and almoſt as many ta- 
ken 35. Returns beaten to {arthage thirty 
ſix years after he went from thence 16;- 
dem, He laughs at Che tears of his Corn. 
trymen, and gives the reaſon 44. He is 
hated at (arthage, and why xxxili. 48. 
Accuſed by the Romans of conſpiring 
with King eAntiochus 49, Flies from (ar- 
thage in a Lawyers habit Tbidem, Enter- 
tain'd at Tyre as his Grandmother Coun- 
try, and thence comes to King Antiochus 
at Epheſus 51. His reaſons to move King 
Antiochus to a War 1n Jraly xxxiv. 60. 
Being in diſgrace with Antroches, clears 
himſelf xxxv. 19, He forewarns Arto- 
chus that the Romans would invade Aſia 
XXXvi. 41. Diſcourſe between him and 
P. Scipio Xxxv, 14, After the defeat of 
Antiochus flics to King Pr:ſias, and being 
like to be delivered up to the Romans, Poi- 
{ons himſelf xxxix. 51. 

. Annius a Letine, Pretor of Serra, bis Ora- 
tion at home againſt the Romans Vill. 4. 
His Speech in the Roman Scnate 5. 

Antium a very rich: City yieldei to the Romans 
Ii. 63, & 65, A Colony tcot thither 
vill. 14. 

Antiochus the Great, prepares to come into 
Eyrope XXX11. 40, Is Shipwrackt 43. Sup- 
poſed to poiſon his own Son xxxv. 15. 
Is ſent for to deliver Greece, and decide 
the Controverſy between the e/Xroltans and 
Romans 33, Lands in Greece 43, His 
Speech 44. War declar'd againſt him by 
the Romans xxxvi. i. Falls in Love with 
and Marries a mean Gentlewoman of (hal- 
cis, and himſelf 2nd Army grow de- 
bauchr 1i. Is totally routed 19, His Fleet 
worlted 44. Releaſes P, Scipio's Son gra- 
tis XXXVIi. 37. Ronted by Scipio at Mag- 
zeſia,and above fifty thouſand ſlain 43. His 
Embaſladours Speech for Peace ,, and the 
Terms demanded by the Romans 45. The 
Articles of Peace between him and the Ro- 
mans XXXVviii. 38. 

Antiochus Epiphanes ſends Embaſſadors to 
Rome xlii, 6, His odd manners and hu- 
mours xli. 20, And in the Supplement 
of the fourth and fifth defeftive paſſage. 
Popilius draws a Circle about him with his 
Wand, and demands his Anſwer before 
he ſtirr*d out of it xlv. 12. 

Antipater made Governour of Aſia Xxxviii. 
16. Is taken xlii. 66, 
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vil. 21. 

Apollonian Embaſladors being affronted, thoſe 
that did it, (though Noblemen and Ma- 
giſtrates) are ſent Priſoners thither, but 
freely return'd xv. 13. 

Apollo for eight days together is honout'd v. 
13. A goldenGodblet fent him toDelphos 25. 

Appeal to be allowed from any Magiſtrate to 
the people ii. 8. No man ſhould offer to 
make any Magiſtrate without liberty of 
Appeal, if he did, it ſhould be lawful to 
kiil him 11, 55 

Appul:ans a League with them viii. 25. 

Archimedes defends Syracuſe by his wonderful 
Engines XXiv. 34. Is kill*d, and how xxv. 


Anxur taken iv. 59. A Colony ſent thither | 


$3. 

Argos famous for the death of King Pyrrbus 
Xxx1i. 7, The Inhabitants pillaged by the 
Wife of X abis the Tyrant xxxil. 40. 

Aricia and Ardea ſubmitting their Contro- 
verſie rouching a parcel of Land to the Ar- 
bitrement of the Romans, they adjudged it 
to themſelves from them both 111. 72. 

Ar:ſtenus Prztor of the Achaians his Speech 
XXX11. 21. 

Arms, though conſecrated, taken down from 
the Temples, and made uſe of in neceſſity 
XXil, 57. XXIV, 21, 

£A-pos taken by Q. Fabius xxiv. 46. 

Aſdrubal takes upon him the Command of 
Spain Xxi. 22, Is commanded to march 
iato /taly , and join Anmbal xxlit. 27. 


Worſted by the Scipio's 2g, His paliage 
oyer the Alps quicker than Anmbal's, and | 
the reafons xxvii. 41. He is flain with | 
fifty tix thouſand Carthaginians near Sena 
XXVIl. Fl. 

Aſarubal Hedus his Speech for a Peace to the 
Senate XXX. 40. 

Aſeanius the Son of «Areas builds Alba Longa 


k 4 

Aſea, I paſſage for the Romans thither open'd 
by Eumenes XXXVii. 33. The Cities of Aſia 
yield themſelves to P. Scipio ; The humors 
of the people of Ara Xxxvill, 17, XXXIX. 


6. 
Aſtapa the horrid Tragedy acted there xxvill. 
22. Aſtronomy how uſeful in War xliv. 


37: 
Aſylum or Sanctuary made by the Romans 
I. 8 


WO. 

Athenians fooliſhly draw a War upon them- 
ſelves xxxi, 14. Are beſieged by Philip 
24. Eloquence highly priz'd by them 44. 
Their EdiQts againſt K, Philip, 1bid. 

Atinias a mean perſon is commanded by a 
Viſion to deliver a Meſſage to the Conſul, 
and for not doing it, his Son is ſtruck dead, 
and himſelf lame, whereupon he does the 
Errand, and is hearkned unto 11.. 36. 

Attalus a King of Aſia deſires aid of the Ro- 
mans againſt Antiochus xxXil. 8. Sends Aa 
Crown of Gold to Rome 27, He dyes, and 
his Character xxx, 21. 

Aventine Hill, whence ſc call'd 1. 3. 


A:gurs increaſed in number , and Commo-! 


ners made capable of that Office x. 6. The 


Oration of P, Decins Mus on that occa- 
fioa 7. 


B, 


Acchanalia, or horrid Debaucheries com- 
mitted in Night-Conventicles under pre- 
tence of Religion, diſcovered and ſeverely 
puniſht xxxix, 8. to 19, 
Baaius a Campanian challenges his old Hoſt 


T. Quintius Criſpinus, and is kill'd by him * 


XXV. 18, 

Cn. Bebius Tamphilus with all his Army cir- 
cumvented by the Gauls xxxXii. 7. 

M. Bebius Tamphilus the firſt that triumphe 
having managed no War xl. 38. 

Barchine Faction at Carthage , what xxi. 2. 
XXX. 42, The Barchize Family xxiii, 13. 
Excellent Warriours xxviii. 12, 

Baſtarnians a noble Nation xl. 5, They are 
almoſt wholly deſtroy'd xli, Supplement 


4 

Bellona invok*d by 4p. Claudius X. 19. 

Bituriges, a people that had the greateſt Em- 
pire of all the Gawls v. 34. 

Blaſins of Salapia by a bold trick ſaves him- 
{elf when accuſed before Annibal xxvi. 38. 

Boii, a Nation of the Gazls moſt impatient of 
any Fatigues xxxiii. 36, They are defeated 
near Modena Xxxv. 5. P, Cornelius kills 
twenty cight thouſand of them xxxvi. 38. 

Bonoma, a Colony planted there xxxvil. 57. 

Book: of Religion to be brought into the Pre- 
tor xxV. 1. Thoſe of Numa Pompilius fe- 
ven in Greek and ſeven in Latine found 
and burnt xl. 29, 

Bondmen under Gracchus at Beneventum ront 
Hanno XXIV. 14. 

Brachyllas the Pretor of the Baotsans mur- 
der'd , and the ſtrange diſcovery thereof 
XXXili, 30. 

Brennus the Gaul routs the Romans at the Ri- 
ver Alla v. 36, For 10001, of Gold a- 
grees to raiſe the Siege of the Caprtol; but 
whilſt he impoſes falſe weights and wran- 
gles, Camillus comes upon his back, and 
beats him off 48, 4g. 

Brutus, See Funins, 


&v 


Acus his cunning Theft diſcovered i. 7. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus his Speech to recon- 
Cile the old Heats between two Perſons 
choſen Cenſors xl. 46. 

Ceremonies, the neglect of them is dangerous 
to the State Xxil. g. 

{czre, that Town entertains and harbours the 
Veſtals and their Gods when the Gauls 
ſackt Rome v. 40. 

{ales a City of the S:dicins taken , and a Co- 
lony planted there viii. 16. 

Callicrates his Speech to the Acheans, diſſma- 
ding them from joining with Ring Perſexs 
againſt the Romans xli. 23. Deſtroy'd by 
Perſens x1, 13. 


Calavins 
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Calavins by a Stratagem ſaves the Senators of 
Capra from the fury of the Rabble xxtii. 2. 

Camillus. See Furius. 

Campus Martins, whence ſo called ii. 5. The 
firſt Cenſe or Survey of the people held 
there iv. 22, 

Campanians, a people naturally proud ix. 16, 
They beg aid of the Romans, and yield 
wholly to them vii. 30, & 31. Had 
hopes of gaining the Dominion of all 
Traly xxiii. 6, Their cruelty towards the 
Romans 7. They are ſuppreſs'd by Grac 
chus 35. Their negligence xxv. 13. 

Carne, the Battel there wherein the Romans 
lolt forty thouſand men xxii. 46. Which 
makes many of the Romar Allies to fall off 
61, Thoſe that eſcap'd there are ſent in 
the nature of baniſht perſons into Szcely 
XXV. 5. 

L. Cantilius one of the Pontiffs Clerks, de- 
bauching Floronia a Veſtal, is ſcourg'd to 
Death xxil. 57. 

C. Canuicins preters a Law for the Intermar- 
riage of Commoners with Patricians Iv. 1. 
His Speech againſt the Conſuls 3. 

{apua, whence fo called vi. 37. The Ro- 
mans in Garriſon there conſpire to ſeize it 
to their own uſe vii. 10. A Conſpiracy 
there diſcovered ix. 26. How debaucht 
a place it was xxili. 4 They make a 
Peace with «Znmbal, and barbarouſly mur- 
der divers Romans 7. Thinking to ſur- 
prize Crmes, are routed 35. By their neg- 
ligence not only loſe Corn provided for 
them by Hamno, but occaſion the loſs of 
his Camp xxv. 13, &-14. Is beſieged by 
the Romans 20. Stronger in Horſe than in 
Foot xxvi. 4. Is ſurrendred after the 
chief men had poiſon'd themſelves 14. 
The reſt of its Senators executed 15. The 
common people ſold for Slaves 16. A 
Conſpiracy at Capua detefted xxvil. 3. A 
great part of their Land ſold xxviii. 46. 

Capitol whence ſo called i. 55. Beſieg'd by 
the Gauls v. 42. 

Carthaginians ſtrike up a League with the Ro- 
mans, and preſent them with a Golden 
Crown vii. 27, 37. The War between 
them and the Romans (call'd the firſt Pu 
nick War) begun, and the grounds there 
of xvi. 23, 24. Embaſſadors to Carthage, 
and the Carthaginians Anſwer xxl, 18. 
The terror they were in on the Roman: firſt 
Landing in Africk xxix. 3. They attack 
the Roman Fleet xxx. 10. Beg Peace of 
Scipio 16, Are variouſly affected upon 
Annibals return 24. The Terms of Peace 
37. Their Embaſſadors have Audience of 
the Senate 42, The Peace finally ratified 
44. They promiſe the Romans Corn in 
the War againſt Antiochus xxxvi. 4. Con- 
tend with eAfaſmiſſa xl. 17. 

New (arthage where ſituate xxvi. 43. 1s ta- 
ken by Scipio 44. 

Carthalo a noble Carthaginian beheaded xxviii. 
18. | 

Caſilmum beſieg'd, and the people eat Mice, 


Leather, &c. but at laſt ſurrender to Ar- 
nibal XxXill, 19, Recovered by the Romans 
XXlVe 19, 

CaFtulo a Town 1n Sparz, revolts to the Car- 
thaginians xXiv. 41. Is regain'd by Scipio 
XXViil. 20, 

Caudium the Romans Defeat and diſhononra- 
ble Treaty there 1x. 4. 

Celtiberians perfidiouſnets xxv. 33. Terms 
of Peace offered them xxxiv. 19, They 
are routed xxxXix. 21. C. Calpurnius Piſo 
Triumphs over them 42. They in vaſt 
numbers ſet upon Q. Fulvins Flaccus xl. 
30. But are overcome 32, Their ſtrange 
Implicity 47. | 

Cenſorſhip, the nature of that Office , when 
firſt ereCted, iv. 8. Reduced from five 
years tO a year and a half, by Mamercus 
the Dictator, who for the ſame, after he 
was out of his Office, was plagu'd by the 
Cenſors 24, C, e Marcus Rutilus, the 
firſt Commoner in that Office vii. 22. 
That one Cenſor ſhould neceſacily be a 
Commoner viil. 12. P, Cornelius Rufirus 
turn'd out of the Senate by the Cenſors be- 
cauſe he had ten pounds worth of Plate 
Xiv, 31. Cenſors brand each other xxix. 
37. Three Cenſors Created, of whom 
never an one uſed the Curule Chair xxxiv. 
44. A remarkable Cenſorſhip xli. 27. 
A grievous contention about this Office 
XXXIX, 40. 

M. Centenius Penuls a Centurion intruſted 
with an Army, which is cut to pieces by 
eAnmbal Xxv. 19. 

Cephalus Prince of the Eprrotes Xxliii. 18. xlv. 
26, 

Chalcis ſurpriz'd and deſtroy'd by the Romans 
XXX1, 23, 

Civil Law repos'd inthe Archives of the Pon- 
tifis is divulg'd by C. Flavius the Scribe 
IX. 46. 

Giviſmarus a petty Ring of the Gauls ſlain in 
Battel xxiv. 42. 

App. Clandins flies to Rome from the Sabines, 
and is made a Patrician ii. 16. His Son 
made Conſul, and an inveterate Enemy 
to the Commons 56. Created Decemwvir 
i. 33. His wicked attempt on rhe Daugh- 
ter of YVirginius 44. He kills himſelf 56. 

App. Claudwms Craſſus a Tribune Military, 
his Speech againſt the Tribunes of the 
Commons vi. 40. He continues his Cen- 
ſorſhip beyond rhe time and the Speeches 
thereupon ix 33, 34. Makes a Speech 
againſt a Peace with Pyrrhus xiii, 32. 
tranſports an Army into Sicily, and beats 
Hiero XVi. 34. 

Claudia Quintia her ſuſpefted Chaſtity vindi- 
cated by Miracle xxix. 14. 

Claudius Aſellus his Duel with Fubellins xxiii. 


47- | 

Claudins Nero wheadled by Aſdrubal-in Spain 
xxvi. 17. Is created Conſul with 24. Ls- 
vViKs XXvil. 37. Comes up with Annibal 
near YVenuſia, leaves his Camp there, and 


unknown to Annbal, with the Flower of 
his 


— 
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his Army haſtens to Aſdrubal 42, 43. His 
Speech to his Souldiers touching this dc- 
ſlign 45- Having conquer'd 4/arubal, he 
returns the ſixth day to Annibal, and cau- 
ſes Ajdrubals Head to be preſented to him 
$®; $5: 

C. Claudius e Marcellus routs Hanno and Eps- 
cydes Xxv. 40. His Anſwer to the Sicrlr- 
ans Complaint xxvi. 30, Is accuſed by 
C. Pabl. Bibulas , but acquitted and made 
Conſul xxvil. 20, 21. Enters upon his fifth 
Confulſhip 22, Is {lain and buried by Ar- 
mbal 28. 

Clelia with other Virgins delivered as Hoſta- 
ges to King Porſenna, makes her Eſcape by 
{wimming over the Tiber it. 13. 

Cleomenes the firſt Tyrant of Lacedemon xxxiv, 
26. 

Cleopatra Queen of Epypt Xxxvii, 3. 

Colonies; the Names ot thoſe that declared all 
they had to be at the Romans Service xxvii. 
10. They ought to bear the ſame Afttc- 
Ctioa and Reverence to the Mother-City, 
as Children to their Parents 11. The Dc- 
cree of the Senate againſt the twelve Colo- 
nies that refuſed to find Souldiers xxix. 15. 


Colophonians how {ituated 26, Freedom grant- |+ 


ed them xxxvill. 39. 


Concord, a Temple dedicated to it ix, 46. Its 
Excellency x. 22, 24. 

Commons, a Law preferr'd, That what they 
eſtabliſht in their Tribes, ſhould bind all 
the people iti. 55. viii. 12. x1. 26, 

Cnfals when firſt created 1i. it. Their Power 
transferr*d to the Decemvirs iii. 33, Made 
again afcer the Decemvirs turn'd out 54. 
Are forc'd by the Tribunes to obey the 
Senate iv. 26. A Conſul only can nomi- 
nate a Dictator 31. Conſuls again after 
fifteen years ceſſation v. 29, That one of 
them ſhould be a Commoner vi. 35. L. 
Sextius the firſt Commoner that ever was 
made Conſul 42. Conſulſhip reſtored to 
the Patricians after the Commoners had 
ſhar'd it eleven years Vit. 18. but the 
Commoners regain It 21. ; 

Cook, , anciently that Trade practiſed only 
by Slaves, when it came firlt into eſteem 
at Rome XXXiX, 6G. 

Coriolanus offending the Commons, is baniſht, 
and retreats to the Yolſcs ii. 35. Is by them 
made General againſt the Romans 40. But 
by the intreaties of his Mother and Wife 
retreats bid. 

A. Cornelius Coſſus kills the King of the Yer, 
and gains the opima ſpolia iv. 19. His Speech 
to the mutinous Souldiers vi. 12. Againſt 
£1. Manlius 15. . 

Cn. Cornelius Scipio ſent into Spain Xx1. 32. 
Defeats the Punick, Armies xxXill. 49, Is 
wounded xxiv. 42, He is routed and kil- 
led xxv. 36. : 

P. /ornelius Scipio (the Father) his Speech be. 
fore he fought with Arnnibal xxi. 40. He 
comes into Spain, and joins his Brother 
xXii. 22, Heis ſlain xxv. 34. 

P. Cornelis Scipio the Son being very young, | 


{wears, and makes others ſwear not to 
deſert their Country xxii. 53. A Perſon 
of wonderful Vertue, and thought to be 
of Divine Deſcent xxvi. 19, Is ſent int 
Spain after the loſs of his Father and Uncle 

18. His Speech to his Souldiers 41. He 

takes new Carthage 43. Another Speech 

of his ibid. His Civilities to the Hoſtages 

49. His Liberality go. Takes Aſdrubal's 

Camp, and is ſtiled King by the Spaniards, 

but contemns and refuſes that Title xxvit, 

20, Drives the Carthaginians clear out of 

Spain 1n the thirteenth year after the War 

begun XXviii. 16. Goes over with two 

Gallies into Africk, to Syphax, where he 

ſups with Aſdr-«bal 18. He is choſen Con- 

iul, and anſwers the Speech made by Fa- 
bius Max. againſt his going into Africk, 

43. Raiſes three hundred Horſe very hand- 

tomly in Szcily xxix. 1. Is accuſed in his 

abſence by Fabius in the Senate 22. His 

Prayer when he ſet Sail for Africk, 27. His 

Conference with, and anſwers to Annibal's 

Speech xxx. 31. He totally defeats Ar- 

nbal 33. Returns to Rome, and triumphs 

45. Is made Cenſor xxxii. 7, Goes as 

Licutenant to his Brother Zucins into Aſia 

XXXVIl. 1, His Son taken by Antiochas, 

and releaſed gratis 34, 37, Is accuſed by 

the Tribunes xxxviii. 5o, He retreats to 

Liternum, where he dyes and is buried 52, 

53. To whom his Daughters were mar- 

ried 57. 

P. (ornelins Scipio Naſica, Cn, F, adjudg'd the 
beſt man 1n all the City xxix. 14, His ſuc- 
ceſs in Spain Xxxv. 1. Triumphs over the 
Bout Xxxvi. 4o, His Oration in defence 
of his Kinſmen Africanus and Afraricys 
XXXVvill. 58. 

Corſica ſubdued by C. Cicereins X11. 7. 

M. Curtius on Horſe-back throws himſelf into 
the Gulph vii. 6. 

Cybele, Embaſſadours ſent to fetch her Image 
from Greece, and the occaſion xxix. 11. 
Cyxeas, an eloquent Embaſſadour from Pyr- 

rhus, almoſt perſwades the Romans to a 
Peace with his Maſter xiii. 31, 32. Tells 
Pyrrhus Rome lookt like a Temple, and all 

its Senators as ſo many Kings 35. - 


D. 


Earth of Proviſion ii. 34. 

Debtors, a great Tumult on their Ac- 
count , but appeaſed by Menenins Azrip- 
pa's Parable of the Belly and the Members 
11.32, Their Bodies not to be liable to 
their Creditors, and on what occaſion viii. 
28. xi, 24. Debts to be paid in three years 
vi. 35. A way found out to diſcharge 
Debts vii. 21. 

Decemvirs for making of Laws created with 
an abſolute Power without Appeal iii. 32, 
23. Baniſht and their Goods forfeited 58. 

P. Decins a Colonel with a ſmall Party by ſeiz- 
ing an Hill, faves the whole Roman Army, 
and marches ſafe through the Enemies 
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Camp vii. 34. His Speeches to the Cen- 
turions and Sonldiers 35. His Rewards 


37+ ; 

P. Decius Mus (the Father) devotes himſelf 
to the Infernal Gods, and the Ceremony 
thereof viii. 9. His Son P. Decins does the 
like x, 28. 

Delphos ſituate in the middle of the World 
XXXViii. 48, Delphick Oracles xxll. 57. 
TX. 117, KXIX. 11. _ 

Demetrius, Philip's youngelt (but legitimate) 
Son, accuſed by Perſeus the eldeſt (but na- 
tural Son) Speeches on that occaſion xl. 8. 
to 15, Is privately murther'd 24. The 
{-me diſcover*d and puniſht 55. 

Deſerters, three hundred and teventy flung 
headiong from the Tarpeian Rock xx1v. 20. 

Diana, a Temple built to her at Rome , and a 
notable Cheat put upon a Sabs that came 
to ſacrifice an Heifcr to her 1. 45. 

Di#ater, who was the ficſt, not certain 11. 18. 
No Appeal from him 2g. Named by a Tri- 
bune Military iv. 32. The firſt Commoner 
in that Office vii. 17, Cannot be choſen 
out of Traly xxvii. 5. 

Diophanes beats off Seleucus from the City 
Pergarnus, where King Atralus was beſteg'd 
XXXVII. 21, 


E, 


| gs of thirty eight days continu- 

ance XxXxv. 40. 

Eclipſe of the Moon foretold to the Souldiers, 
that they might not be afraid xliv. 37. 

Eaitt, that none keep a Romar In Chains 11, 


24. 
Epgeria the Goddeſs 1. 19. 


Egnatius the Samnites General ſtirs them up | Q. 


to War againſt the Romans x. 19, Is kil- 
led 29. 

Elephants taken from Pyrrbus, the firſt that 
ever were ſeen at Rome xiv. 34. Firſt uſed 
by the Romans XXX1. 36. 

Q., £nmyus his Saying of 2. Fabins Max. Xxx. 
20 


Epulones Triumvirs firſt made xxxill. 44. 

Events can neither juſtly approve nor con- 
demn Councils, but are the Maſters of 
Fools xxil. 39. XXX. 30, 

Evander reigned more by Authority than 
Power, and was the firſt that-taught the 
Latines Letters 1. 7. 

Eumenes Son of Attalus, King of Pergamus, 
his Speech in the Senate when he was re- 
quired to demand his own Reward for his 
Services againſt Avtiochus XXxvil. 53. The 
R hodian Embaſiadour's Speech at the ſame 
time in rejation to him 54. The Senate's 
Decree in that caſe 55 

Euripus does not ebb and flow ſeven times a 
day XXviili, 6. 

Excellence obnoxious to Envy 59. 

Examples ſhould make us wiſe xxxil. 27. 

Execration of the Athenians againſt R. Philip 
XXX1. 44. 

Exile a capital puniſhment amongſt the Ry | 
MANS XXVIL. 3» 


E, 


Abu, that Family undertake the War a- 
gainſt the Yeians on their particular ac- 
count, and three hundred and fix of them 
(all Gentlemen) are at once ſlain, but one 
Lad of that Name being left 1i. 50. 
Fabie the Emulation of the two Siſters vi. 


34- 

Cceſo Fabins the Conſal ſupports the Com- 
monwealth,which his Collegue would have 
betray'd 11. 43. 

M. Fabins the Brother of Caſo refuſes a Tti- 
umph, and why 47. 

C.Fabins Dorſo his ſtrange Adventure through 
the whole Army of the Gals to ſacrifice 


V. 46. 

M. Fabins Ambuſius, the ſtory of his two 
Davghters vi. 34. 

M. Fabius the Pontifex Maximus devotes him- 
ſelf for his Country v. 41, 

Q. Fabius being Maſter of the Horſe, fights 
with ſucceſs in the abſence of Papirius the 
Dictator, who going to puniſh him for it, 
he appeals to the people, and makes an 
Oration againſt the Cruelty of the DiQa- 
tor viii. 33. He is created Conſul 38. and 
Interregent ix. 7. His Conſulſhip is conti- 
nued 41. Being Cenſor, he caſts all the 
Rabble into four Tribes by themſelves, by 
which he gain'd the Sirname of Maximus 
Ix. 46. A Controverſie between him and 
his Collegue P Decins x. 24. Dyed ſo 
mean in Eſtate, that money was given 
by the people to his Son Fabins Gurges 
wherewith to make a Feaſt according to 
the cuſtom on ſuch occaſions xiii. 28, 

. Fabius Gurges routed by the Samnites x1. 1. 
His Father's Speech begging pardon for 
him ip the Senate 5. He by his Father's 
help routs the Sammees, and triumphs 10. 

Q. Fabius Maximus the DiCtator created by 
che people xxit. 8, Fears not the force, 
but ſubtlety of Annibal 12. His delays are 
condemn'd both in the City and his own 
Army 15. He fells his Farm which Arm- 
bal had ipared, and with the money pays 
the Ranſom of the Priſoners 23, relieves 
eMHinuins (who would needs be made e- 
qual with him in Authority) when like to 
be cut off by the Enemy 26. Who there- 
upon ſalutes him by the Title of Father 30. 
His Speech to L. «/£milins the Conſul, not 
raſhly to hazard a Battel 39, His Advice 
after the Defeat at Canne 55. His Speech 
for chufing able Conſuls in a time of im- 
minent danger xxiv. 7, Is created Con- 
ſul the fourth time 9. Goes as Lieutenant 
to his Son to Sueſſula ;, and his Son makes 
him alight, and come to him on foot 44. 
He is Preſident of the Sepate xxvii. 11. 
He takes Tarentym, and ſaith he wculd 
leave them their angry Gods 18, His Joque 
upon 4, Livins 27, His Speech againſt 
P. Scipio's going into Africk xXviil. 40 
Another againſt Plcminius and Scipio xXix 

Ig 
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I9. His Death and Character xxx, 26. 

Fabricius his Anſwer to Pyrrhas, tempring 
him with money xiii. 20. The Elephant 
could not fight him 26. Having but two 
pieces of Plate in all the World , refuſes 
the Samnites Money 28, The Senate raiſes 
Portions for his Daughters bid. 

Faith neglected, humane Society is deſtroy'd 
Vi. 41. 

Falerian Boys betray*d by their Schoolmaſter, 
are reſtor'd and whip the Traitor home v. 


29. 

Faliſcan Prieſts with flaming Torches and Pe. 
riwigs of Snakes fright the Romans vii. 17. 

Famine very ſore at Rome, fo that many drown 
themſelves in the Tiber iv. 12. *Tis the 
only thing which Nature ſuffers not to be 
overcome v. 438, The. moſt grievous of 
all puniſhments that can befal man xxiii. 


9. 

#5, himſelf commands his Sons to be exe- 
cuted 11, 5. viii. 7. 

Feretrins, why Fupiter ſo called i, 10. 

Fidenates vanquiſht i. 14, Their City taken 
IV. 22, 

Fire at Rome by Treachery xxvi. 27, 

Flamens initituted by Numa 1. 20. 

C. Flaws the Scribe (whoſe Father had been 
a Bondman, is made /7Edile of State, 
and publiſhes the Civil Law, which before 
was kept cloſe in the Chappel of the Pon- 
tiffs ix, 46. 

C. Flaminius reſolves to enter on his Conſul- 
ſhip in his Province,not in the City, whence 
he is ſaid to wage War againſt the Gods 
xxi. 63, His fierceneſs and implety xxil. 
t, &c, He is kill'd 6. 

Friendſhip ſhould be immortal , Animoſities 
mortal xl. 46. What it is that violates it 
between States XXXIV. 32. 

Cn. Falvins the Proconſul kill'd at Herdones 
XXVlI, I. 

M. Fulvius the Conſul his Speech to the Soul- 
diers concerning the Gallo-Grecians Xxxvill, 
17. He is accuſed of outrage and facri- 
ledge 43. His Speech when his Triumph 
was like to be put off xxxix. 4. Tb. 
Gracchus his Speech on the ſame occaſion, 
whereby Falvizs obtain'd his Triumph $5. 

Q_ Fulvius Flaccus accuſed of Sacriledge, in 
caking the Tiles from 7uno's Temple to be 
uſed in a Temple he was building to For- 
tune, and is forc'd to carry them back xlii. 
3. He hangs himſelf 28. 

L. Furizs, the Conſul his Speech to the peo- 
ple il. 54- 

C. Furizs (amillus , the DiQator, reſtores 
the Conſulſhip to the Parricians vil. 24. 
M. Ferius Camillus a Tribune Military with 
Conſular Power v. 1. Made Dictator 19. A 
perſon very religious 50. Is baniſht 53. His 
Speech to the Ardeans 44. Recall'd from 
baniſhment by a Decree of the Senate, and 
created Dictator in his abſence 46, Beats 
off the Gauls and Triumphs 49. His 
Speech againſt the Tribunes that would 
have deſerted Rome, and gone to dwell at 


| | 


F 


Veu Fl. He Triumphs as Victor in three 
ſeveral Wars vi. 2. His Speech to the 
Souldiers terrified with the multitude of 
the Enemy 7. Another Speech to the 
people of Rome 38. His Death and Chaz 
racter Vil, 1, 


G. 


Avis obey King Tarquin the proud i, 54? 
The Gabine Tuck, what, and why {@ 
calPd v. 46. viii. 9. X. 7. 

Gallo-Grecians a War againſt them xxxviii. 
13. [by a miſtake Printed 23.] The fight 
naked 21, They ſend Agents ro beg 
Peace 27. The Atticles 40. (, Man 
lius Yulſo triumphs over them xxxix. 6. 

Games vowed in War celebrated iv. 35. The 
Games in honour of Apollo, their original 
Ix, 12, The Capitoline Games inſtituted 
by Camillus v. 31, Thegreat Games vii. 
11, Their beginning vii, 2. 

Gauls, their advance to Rome foretold by a 
Voice v. 32. They came firſt into 1raly 
for love of the good Wine 33. Their 
paſſage over the «Alps 34. They boaſt 
that they carried Right in their Arms, and 
that valiant men have a Title to all things 
36. They are provok*d againſt the Romans 
by their Embaſladors fighting for the Cl#- 
fians, which Embaſladors they demand to 
be delivered up, but are denied, :b:d; 
They take Rome 39. Murder the Senators 
as they fat in State 41, They burn Rome 
42, Beſtege the Capitol 43. Routed by 
Camillus 46. They are defeated by Q., 
Servilius Abala, the DiCtator vii. 2. They 
are more than men at the firſt Charge, and 
leſs than Women afterwards x. 28, The 
Gaul-Senones cut to pieces the Roman Em- 
baſſadors xii. 1, Are routed , and the 
whole Nation almoſt extinct 4, The 
G auls ſlay L. Poſtumins the Conſul by a 
ſtratagem xxiii. 24. Gauls turn'd out 
of Italy xxxix. 54. 

Geeſe preſerve the Capitol v. 47. 


Generals, ſeveral in one War prejudicial iv. 


31. Three famous ones die all in a year 
XXXIX, FO, | 

Gentius Ring of the 1llyrians taken xIv. 
brought to Rome 35. 

T. Genucivus Tribune of the Commons, that 
preferr'd the Agrarian Law, is murthered 
11. 4 

Glidinds firſt introduced xvi. 42. 

Gods, none but Romar to be worſhipp:d and 
they in no new manner Iv. 30, : 
Government is moſt ſecure where Subjects 

obey willingly, and with delight viii. 13. 

T. Gracchus betray*d into an Ambuſh by a 

 Lucanian, and cut off xxv. 16. 

Greek, Learn'd by the Romar Youth ix. 36. 

Greece proclaim'd to be at Liberty by Quin: 
Hins the Roman General Xxxill, 34. 
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Hanno 
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H. 
{- Anno being betray'd, withdraws his Ga- 
riſon from e Meſſina, and for the {ame 
is Crucified by his Country. men xvi. 28. 

Hanno a Carthaginian Senator, his Speech a- 
Eainſt Anmibal xxi. 10, Another Speech 
of his after the Victory at (anne XX11, 12. 

Hanno one of the (arthagimian Generals of 
that name taken, and ſent to Rome Xxviii. 
2, & 40, 

Heraclea the Daughter of King Hiro, with 
her two Daughters, moſt barbarouſly ſlain 

XXIV, 26. 

Hercules kills Geryon 1. 7, Whether or no 
he paſled the Alps v. 34, A mighty Image 
erected to him in the Capitol ix. 44. Ar- 
mibal pays his Vows to him at Cales xx1. 
21. eM. eAcilins ſacrifices to him on 

_ Mount Oeta Xxxvi. 30. 

App. Herdonins a Sabine, with a Rabble of 
Slaves and Exiles,ſeizes the Capitol iii. 15. 

Is KlIPd 18. 

Turnus Herdonius inveighing againſt King 
Tarquin Supzrbus, He is taken on a falle 

 Accuſation, and put to Death 1. 50. 

Herennius Pontius his prudent advice, but re 
jected, and the 1ll conſequences thereof 
ix.f 3. 

Hernics makes mighty preparations for War, 
and kill L. Genxcius the Commoner Con 
ſul vii. 6. Are overcome 8. Take Arms 
again, but ſubdued by QZ. Martine Tremu- 

_ tus,are receiv*d into protection ix. 42,43. 

mg——_ his prudence for his Country 
Xlii. 45. 

Herſilia the Wife of Romulus i. 11. 

Hetrurians $killtull in interpreting the Por- 
tents of Prodigies 1. 56. v. 15. Xx. 13. 
Threeſcore thouſand of them kill'd an 
taken vi. 37. 

Hiero King of Sicily his Character xvi. 11. 
nouriſht by Bees 12. His Speech to the 
Roman Embaſſadors as he was beſieging 
Meſſina 30. He makes Peace with the 
Romans 44, 45. His Embaſſadors Speech 
and kindneſs to the Romans after their De- 
feat at Thraſymenus xxii. 37. Helps them 
to pay their Army xxiti. 21. His Death 
and laſt words xxiv. 4. 

Hieronymus (Hiero's Grandſon) ſucceeds xxiv. 
4+ Behaves himſelf Tyrannically 5. Re- 
volts from the Romans aud joins with Ar- 
mibal 6, Is Aſſaſſinated 7. 

Hiſtorians when falſe are execrable xvi. 39 

Fiſtriones whence Players were ſo called 
vil. 2, 

Hiſtrians attack the Roman Camp xli. 2 
They are overcome and forc'd to give Ho 
ſtages 9, C. Claudius Pulcher Tciumphs 
over them 13. 

Hiſpala Fecenia, a Curteſan, diſcovers the 
Villany of the Bacchanalian Conventicles 
XXXIX. 10, Her reward 19. 

Honeſt things give place to thole that are pro- 
fitable, in caſes of extremity xXill- 14. 


Honour, its diſtinct degrees 1. 31. x. 6. xxil. 
26. The Romans would not defraud thoſe 
of Honour that were worthy of it xxvii. 
10, A Temple to Honour and Vertue, its 
Dedication is oppoſed by the Pontitts, and 
why ? 25. 

The Horatu: 3. Roman Brothers cngage in a 
Combat with the Curiati: three Alban Bro- 
thers, on condition that the Nation of 
the Conquerors ſhould rule over the other 
i. 25. The latter being all kill'd, and 
two of the former, the ſurviving Victor 


kills his own Siſter becauſe ſhe lamented. 


for one of the Curiatis that was her Sweet- 
heart, for which he was Condemn'd, bur 
freed by the people 26. 

Horatins Cocles alone withſtands an Army, and 
ſwims in Armour over the Teber 11. 10. 

2. Horatius Barbatus inveighs againſt the 
Decemvirs iii. 56. His Speech to his Soul- 
diers 62, 

Hoſtia at the mouth of Tiber built i. 33. 

Ho#tilia the Wife of C. Calpurnius the Conſul 
condemn'd for poiſoning of him xl. 37. 

Hoſt ages offering to eſcape are put to Deach 
XXV. 7. 

Tullus Hoftilizs choſen King of Rome 1. 22. 
He cauſes e Metius the Albin General to 
be pulPd to pieces 28. Repotted to be 
deſtroy'd with Lightning 31. 

Humane bodies, Anmbal reported to have 
taught his Souldiers to feed thereon xxili. 


Je 7 
Humane Sacrifices uſed at Rome Xil. 57. 
I. 


| Temple built, and its uſe, and how 
often ſhut 1. 19. 

Hlturgians, Men, Women and Children put 
to the Sword xxviii. 20. 

Inter-regnum the firſt occaſion of the word af- 
ter the Death of King Romulus, and how 
the Government was manag'd then 1. 17. 

Informer rewarded that diſcovered a Plot to 
reſtore King Tarquin it. 5. Other Infor- 
mers likewiſe rewarded xxit. 32. xxvi. 
27, 

Indibilis the Ring, his Speech to Scipio xxviii, 
I9. Revolts from the Roman: 31. 

Judges ought not to turn the Controverſies 
brought before them to their own profit 
lit. 55. Thoſe that offer violence to them, 
were to forfeit their Heads, ibid. 

Faulian Family whence derived 1. 3. 

C. Zumus Bubulcus Conſul ix. 20. again 28. 
the third time 230. Dictator and Tri- 
umphs over the e/fquians X. 1, 2. 

L. Funins Brutus, his ingenuity and concea!- 
ment thereof, goes with the Tarquins to 
Delphos, kiſſes his Mother, viz, the Earth 
i. 56. He is the chief in expelliug Tar- 
quin, and the name of Kings from Rome 
59. Made the firſt Conſnu] 60. He ſwears 
the people never to admit of any more 

Rings 11. 1, 2. Puts to Death his own 
Sons 5, Is kid in Battel 6. 
Tung 
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Funo Regina now devoutly her Image was 
carried irom Yeu to Rome v. 22. 

Jſlind a new one appear'd 1n the Sea near 
Sicily XXX'X, 55. 


L. 


Abour , and pleaſure naturally ſucceed 

L each other v. 4. | 

Labour by cuſtom is made eafie xxxv. 35. 

Lacedemon diſmantled, and the Diſcipline of 
Lycurgus (after ſeven hundred years uſe) 
aboliſhe xxxviil. 34, 

C. Lelis hath a gold Crown and thirty Oxen 
given .2:m by P. Scipio XxVi. 39, 48. Lands 
at Hippo in Africk xxix. 3. Plunders the 
Country , and returns 4. Carries Syphax 
and the other Priſoners to Rome Xxx. 16, 

Letorius his fierce contention with App. Clau- 
dixs the Conſul 1, 56. 

Land, no man to hold above five hundred 
Acres Vi, 35. 

Lands aſſigned in ſatisfaQtion to ſuch as ha! 
cantributed to the publick xxxi. 13. 

Larentia the Wife of Fauſtulus and Romulus s 
Nurſe, was a common Proſti:ute, and 
therefore called Lupa. a ſhv. Wolf i, 4. 

T. Lartius the fiift D Qtator 11. 18, 

Latines, the Trojans that Came into 1taly cal. 
led ſoas well as the ancient Inhabitants it. 
5. The Latines and Yolſcans overcame vi, 
32, Peace ts granted them upon thelr re- 
quelt vii, z2, They contrive again to 
war with the Romans vill, 3, but areo- 
vercome , and yield themſelves to Tor- 
quatus the Conſul io, 11. 

Latine Holy-days v. 17, 19. XXI. 63. XXIl I. 
XXXVI1IIL 44. 

Latine Language, upon the requeſt of the 
Cumans leave is given them to ſpeak La- 
tine, and uſe it in their Records and Pro 
ceedings at Law xl, 42. 

Laws are the only thing that can unite a 
multitude into one body 1. 8. They are 
deaf and inexorable ii. 3 Laws of the 
ten Tables firſt promulgated iii. 34. Two 
more Tables added 37. Which twelve Ta- 
bles ace the Fountain of all publick and 
private Juſtice 6:4. The ſaid Laws of the 
twelve Tribes are order'd to be engraven 
in Braſs, and publickly.expoſed 57. Ple- 
beian Laws iii. 31. Laws Royal Vl. I. 
Sacred Laws iii. 32. Laws muſt be obey- 
ed iv. 14, even hy the higheſt Perſons 
XXxviii. 50» None anciently durſt accom- 
modate the Interpretation of a Law or 
an Oath to his own private fancy or advan- 
tage iii, 20, The manner of examining 
of Laws publickly 34. Of Laws ſome are 
mutable, ſome immutable xxxiv. 6, 

Particular Laws for creating a Dictator ii. 18, 
Ti1at no Magiſtrate ſhould be made with- 
out Appeal iii. 55- The ſame confirm'd 
X. o Tbe Sacred Law made in the Holy 
Mouat, aad ſworn to by all the people 11. 
33. 1ii. 32, iv. 26, A Law that whoever 
ſhould offer violence to the Tcibunes of the 


Commons, the Adilcs, ju4ges, or Decem- 
virs, his head ſhould be ſacred to Fupirer 
Ill. 55. That what the Commens ordain- 
ed in-cheir Tribes ſhould bind all the peo- 
ple of Rome, ibid, That the pzople ſhoulA4 
have power to chuſe a Conſul either ont 
of the Patricians or Commons at thcir 
pleaſure iv. 1, That one of tn? Conſuls 
ſhould be a Commonec vi. 35. Tit yonc 
ſhould wear garments white: than ordine- 
ry when he put in for any Office ix, 2g. 
A Law recited, That none ſhould be cho. 
ſen again to the Conſulſhip within the 
ſpace of ten years after te ſerved it x, 12. 
A Law, That Commoners and Partricians 
might intermarrv, palſcd after great oppc- 
lition Iv. 1,5. A Law againſt Bribery and 
ill p. aCtices to get into Offices preferr*d by 
C Petilizs Vii. 15, That none ſhould have 
above 10 many Acres of Land vii. 16. That 
no Seuator ſhould keep any Ship or Veſſel 
above ſuch a Burthen xxiv. 63, The Op- 
pian Law againſt the Womens Finery xxxiv. 
1, The ſame is abrogated in the twen- 
ticth year after it was made 8, The Ye- 
conian Law againlt leaving Eſtates above 
ſuch a value ro Wamen xliii, Supplement 
the ſecong, : 

Letiſternium , the firſt that was celebrated at 
Rome V. 13. 

Legions ten muſter'd, each conſiſting of four 
thouſand two hundred Foot, and three 
hundred Horſe vii. 25. The Romans im- 
ploy eighteen Legions xxiv, 11, Three 
and twenty Legions at once xxvi. 2. Le- 
gions of fix thouſand two hundred Foot, 
and three hundred Horſe xxix, 24. 

L. Lentulus bis Speech at Candium, periwa- 
ding to yield to the Samnites Terms ix. 4. 
Letters forged xxiv. 31, Thoſe of Aſdrubal 

to Anmbal intercepted xxvi. 43, 

Leucas , a Colony of the Corinthians, after a 
gallant Defence taken xxxiii. 17. 

Liberty too greedily affected, falls into ſlavery 
Hi. 3 


C. Licinius the firſt Tribune of the Commons, 


who chuſe him three Collegues ii. 33. 

C. Licimus Stolo a Commoner, prefers a Law 
(deſign*d to reſtrain the Patricians wealth) 
that no man ſhould poſſeſs above five hun- 
dred Acres of Land vi. 35. He is the firſt 
Commoner that ever was Magiſter Equitum 
39. and x. 8. He is made Tribune of the 
Commons ten times vi. 42. Conſul vii. 2. 
Is condemn'd upon his own Law, as hold- 
ing more Land than it allow?*d 16. 

C. Licinins Calvus the firſt Commoner that 
was made Military Tribune wich Conſulac 
Power v. 12. vii. 37. 

P. Licinins (raſſus made eMagiſter Equitum 
XXv1i. 5. Cenſor 8. Pretor 21, His Ex- 
pedition againſt the Brarrss 46 He is Pontt- 
fex Maximus, and moſt skilful in the Pone 
tifician Laws XXX, 1, 

Liftors inſtituted i. 18. Their Number and 
Quality 1i. 55. iii. 36, They weat with 
the Conſuls ro the Wars x. 25, 


Rrrcree Liguria 
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Liguria deſign'd by Fate Jong to exerciſe the 


Romans in Military Diſcipline xxxix, 1. | 


Forty thouſand Ligurians tranſplanted x1. 


38. 

Sp. Lignſtinus a Souldier his Speech, recount- 
ing his many Services Xlil. 34. 

Livius a Poet the firſt that made a Play of 
one continued Plot vii. 2. He makes Ver- 
ſes to be ſung by twenty ſeven Virgins to 
appeaſe the Gods xxvil. 37. ed. Livius 
aſter ſeveral years retreat choſen Conſul 
36, Why he was {irnamed Salinator XXIX, 


37. 

Locuſts, vaſt ſwarms of them about (apra 
Xxx. 2, Thelike in Apulta xlil. 10. 

Longa Alba built 1. 3, : 

Locri ſurrendred to the Carthaginians XxIv. 1. 
Regain'd by Scipio xxix. 7. The com- 
plaint of their Embaſſadors againſt Q. Ple- 
minius 18, 

Luceria, a Colony ſent thither ix. 26. 

Lucretia found ſpinning amongſt her Maids 
i. 57. Raviſht by Targuir, kills her ſelf 


Luk caſt both Kings and Decemvirs out of 
the ſupream Government of Rome 11. 44. 

C. Lutatius puts an end to the firſt Pranick 
War xxviji. 38, He is freed from flayery 
after he had been a Priſoner to the Enemy 
ſixteen years, by Cn. Servilins XXX. Tg. 

Laxury firſt advanc'd at Rome by the Army 
returning from the Conqueſt of «ſia 
XXXIX. G. 

Lycoreas Prztor of the Acheans, his Speech 
touching the Lacedemonians XXXIX. 36. 
Lycurgus his Diſcipline aboliſht after ſeven 
hundred years continuance XxXviit. 34. 


M. 


i 


Acedonian War the Cauſes thereof at 
firſt with King Philip xxxi. 1. Aﬀter- 
wards ivith K. Perſeus xXXXix, 23, The Ma- 
cedonian Empire, how and by whom it in- 
creas'd xiv. 9g. The Bones of the ace 
donians kilPd about Cynoſcephalas gather*d 


together , and that action miſinterpreted 
XXxvi. 8, The end of the e Hacedonian 
War, and of that Monarchy, by the taking 
of Perſeus Priſoner xlv. 9. 

e7agiſtrates within five dayes after they en 
tred upon their Office, were to take an 
Oath to obſerve the Laws xxxi. 5o. No 
Plebeian Magiſtrate was created with the 
ſolemnity of the Auſpices, vi. 41. If Ma- 
giſtrates act unjuſtly as ſoon as out of their 
Office, they may be calld to account iii. 
31. Grand Magiſtrates ought to conti- 
nue but a ſhort time in their places Iv. 24. 
No man ovght to officiate two places of 
Magiſtracy in one Year vii. 42, 

Majeſty without Power is nothing ſafe ii. 55. 

Magins a Noble C apuan, firm to the Romans, 
delivered to Annibal, but eſcapes to King 
Ptolomy xxXili. 10. | 

eWMago relates the Vittory at Carre to the 


Senate of Carthage, and ſhews Buſhels of 


PY 
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Keoman Knights Rings xxiii. 11, 12, Js 
routed In Spain Xxviii. 2, Is commandeq 
to Sail with the Fleet he had at Cales into 
Italy 36. Takes Gerna 46. Is wounded 
and dies xxx, 18, 19. 

Maharbal the Son of Himilco, perſwades Ann. 
bal to march to rights to Rome, after his 
Victory at Canne, and tells him, He knew 
how to get, but not to uſe a Vittory xxii, 
C2, 

e Mandonins a petty King of Spain, his Wife 
begs Scipio to take care of the young La- 
dies xXxvi, 49. Herevolts xxvili 31. Is 
routed and flies 33. Delivered upto the 
Romans XXIX. 3. 

L. Manlius whence called Imperioſus vii. 4. 
Accuſed of Cruelty towards his Son. Which 
the Son T, Manhbas hearing off, threatens 
to kill the Pretor, ard makes him deſiſt 
from the accuſation 5. | 

M. Manlius beats the G auis from the Capitol, 
thence call'd Capioling ve. 47 He provs 
ſecitious vi. 2, Sent ro Jail 16. fiis 
Crimes related, and he is thiown head- 
long from the Tarpeian Rock 20. 

T. Manlizs (the Son of TL.) fights a Ducl 
with a Gaul, and over-coming, and taking 
away a Chain from him, is ſirnamed Tor- 
quatus vii. 10, His Piety to bis Father 
(related before) 5. His Speech to his Son 
when he Sentenc'd him to be Executed for 
hghting, though ſucccſsſully, againſt his 
Commands viii. 7. The youth of Rome 
hated him ever after 12. He dies by a 
fall from his Horſe x, 11. 

Cn. e Hanlizs wages War in GalloGracia 
XXXViit. 12. His Speech to his Souldiers 
17. He is accuſed as having begun that 
War without Orders 45. His Speech on 
that occaſion 47, His Triumph xxxix. 6, 

M. Marcellus encounters Annibal xxXiiie 44. 
Is created the third time Conſul in his ab- 
ſence xxiv. He weeps beholding Syra- 
cuſe XXV. 24, Grieves for Archimeaes be- 
ing kill'd, and ſhews kindneſs to his Re- 
lations 32, Returns to Rome, but is al. 
low'd only an Ovation not a Triumph 
xXxvi. 21. Is accuſed by the Syracsſians 
30. His Anſwer 31. Helis acquitted 32, 
Marcellus fights with ennibal and purſues 
him xxvii. 2. Is ſlain by an Ambuſcade 

AnC. e Hartiw Grandſon of Nxma Created 
King I. 32. 

C. Marcirs (oriolanus his Valour ii. 33, Is 
an Enemy to the Tribunes Power, who 
accuſe him, his Speech on that occaſion, 
being baniſht in his abſence, he retreats to 
the Yolſcans 34, 35. By whom he is 
made General againſt the Romans 39, But 
by the tears of his Wife and Mother with. 
draws his Army, and oppreſs'd by Envy 
for the ſame, is thought to have been made 
away 40. 

C. Marcius Rutilus the firſt Commoner that 
was Dictator vii. 17. And the firſt Con- 
ſul 21. 

L. Mar- 
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L. Marfius a Roman Knight retrieves the Ro- 
man affairs in Spain atter the two Scipio's 
were (lain xxv. 37, His Speech to the 
Souldieis 38, Takes two (arthagintan 
Camps in one night 39. The Senate of- 
tended becauſe 1n his Letters he ſtiled him- 
ſelf Pro-Pretor xxvi. 2. 

Q. Marcus the Roman Embaſlſadors Speech to 
King Perſeus xli1 40. He atracques Theſ- 
ſalonica xiv. 10 

Q. Marcius Tremulus the Conſul, triumphs 
over the Hernics, and has a Statue erected 
on Horſeback ix. 43, 

Marriage of the Commoners with Patricians, 
a Law propoſed for it ; The Conſuls Speech 
againlt it, and Cornuleius his Spcech for it 
iv. 1,2,3. The ſame is paſs'd 6. 

Mars himſelt in perſon ſuppoſed to aſliſt the 
Romans Xi. 6. 

* Maſanſa the. Son of King Gala xxiv. 49. 
At firſt an Ally with the Carthagimans 
XXV. 34 His Speech to Scipio, with whom 
he enters into League xxviii, 35, The 
Hiſtory of his various Fortunes in his youth 
XXix. from 29, to 34. He falls in love 
with Sophonrsba, the Wife of King Syphax 
Xxx, 12. For which being reprov'd by 
Scipto, he ſends her a Cup of Poiton, which 
ſhe willingly drinks 14, 15. His Embal- 
fadors have Audience in the Senate 17, 
Has ſeveral Towns added to his Paternal 
Kingdom 44 Has Preſents ſent him by 
the Romans Xxxi, 11, Obtains by their 
Judgment the Territories in diſpute be- 
tween him and the (arthagimans XI. 34. 

A1atrons bring ail their Gold and Ornaments 
into the publick Treaſury v. 25, When 
they firſt had ')rations in their praiſe after 
they were deaJ v, Fo. Condemn'd for 
Poiſoning viii. 18. For Incontinency Xx. 
31. Thoſe that were Patric:ians contend 
with thofe that were Commoners Xx. 25. 
T"ey confidently come abroad to get the 
Ompron Law repeald xxxiv. 1, 

Ap . Wenenms his Speech to the people in a 
Se:1ition, of the Belly and the Members 11. 
33, He dies ſo poor that he left not e- 
nough to bury him 33 

Sp. Mel:us by diſtributing Corn amonglt the 
people in a great Dearth, aims at being 
King, and is kill'd iv. 13. 

Mercenary Souldiers firſt employed by the Ro- 
mans XXIV. 49. 

Q. Metellns his Speech for Scipio XXiX, 20. 

A1:z,adulus a great Rebel in Numidia 30. 

AMimno's Speech to the Roman Emballadors on 
tie behalf of Anrrochus xxxv. 16. 

Mind it is that fins, not the Body 1. 59. 

Ill e Hmiſters do a Prince no lefs prejudice 
than his own faults xiv. 2. 


Minutia a Veltal Nun buried alive for Incon- | 


tinency viii, 15. 

L. Minucins the Conſul is beſieged with his 
Army tii. 26, By order of the Dictator 
he reſigns his Office 29. Is created Con- 
ſul again iv, 13. And rewarded with the 


Statue of a Bullock gilded with gold, and | 


why 16. 
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Money Contributed by private men in a ume 
of neceſlity, repaid by the State xxix. 16. 

Mons ſacer the Commons withdraw thither, 
and obtain the Law call'd Sacred, for eſta- 
bliſhing Tribuges to be their Protectors 
i- $3 

C. Mucius Scevola attempts King Porſena, but 

miſtaking his $<cretary for him, bnrns his 

own hand in the Kings preſence, who 

thereupon Þoth frees him and makes Peace 

with the Romans 11, 12, 13, 

The ” Rs is generally like their Ruler 

V. 28, 

7utines revolts and betrays Aprigentum tO 

the Romans XXVi. 39. 


N. 


Abis the Tyrant of Lacedemos his Cru- 
elty to the eArgives xxxi, 25. His 
Speech to Qnintius xxxiv, 31. Articles of 
Peace between them 35, 40. He is killd 
by the Treachery of Alex.1menus the «/fto- 
lian XXXV. 35, Who for it is kilPd by the 

Lacedemonians 36, 

Natl, the Ceremony of driving it to appeaſe 

the Gods in a time of Plague, and no leſs 

Magiſtrate than a Dictator choſen for that 

Purpoſe vii. 3. 

Naples, the ſight of its Walls makes Annibal 
refrain from attacquing it xxiil. 1. 

Acc, 2 avixs the Soothſayer cuts aſunder a 
Whet.ſtone with a Razor i. 36. 

Nature is the moſt powerſul of all things 
XXXVII, 54. | 

Naval Fight its deſcription xxxviii. 30. The 
Naval Triumph of Oftavius over Perſeus 
xv. 42. 

M. Newvius the Accuſer of Scipio eAfricanus 
XXXVIll. 56. 

Neceſſity the laſt and greateſt Weapon iv. 25. 
and, muſt be obey'd ix. 4. The Form of 
the Decree of the Senate in any extreme 
Neceſlity lit, 4. 

Nobles their pride towards the Commons 1x. 
46. By their Ambition, Law and Right 
lubverted x. 36. 

Nola taken ix. 28. Attempted in vain by 
Annibal XXlil. 16. 

Numa Pompilius choſen King 1. 18. Pretends 
Converle with the Goddeſs Egeria to make 
his Laws more venerable 19. He reigns 
thirty four years 21. 

Numitor 1. 56. 

Nuceria taken by Annibal Xxull. 15. 

Nuts, the people of Caſilinum live upon them: 
in a Siege XX111, 19. 

Numidians good at Horſe-Service , but no- 
thing on Foot xxiv. 48. Extremely laſct- 
vious above other Nations XXIX. 23. 


O. 


'$ x- Sacred to Shepherds 1. 10, _ 
Opima Spolia what Iv. 20, XXllle 46. 

Opinion though vaigy is often of great Con- 
ſequence Xxx1v, 12, 
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Oppia a Veſtal Nun Executed 11. 42. 

Sp. Oppius one of the Tyrannical Decemvirs 
accuſed, and makes away himſelf in Pri- 
{on 1ii. 58. 

Oreum in Eubea taken xXxvilli. 6, 

Oringin 1n Spain taken by P. Scipio 3. 

Ortiagon a petty King of the Gals xxxvill. 
Ig His-Wife being taken Priſoner, and 
raviſht by the Centurion that had the keep- 
ing of her, cuts off his Head, and getting 
her Liberty, preſents it to her Husband 24. 


P. 


| Bn wy (alavius ſaves the Senate of Ca- 

pa from the fury of the people by an in- 
genious contrivance XXx11. 2, 

Paleneſs and Fear, Temples vow'd to them 
by King Tullus 1. 27. 

Palepolss that City rendred it ſelf viii. 25, 26. 

Palms when firſt given to Conquerots Xx. 47. 

Pannick, fear at Rome 37. 


Panſiſtratus the Rhodian Admiral wheadled | 


by Polyxemidas, and kill'd in a Sea fight 
XXXVii. Il. 

L. Papirius Curſor being Dictator, endeavours 
co put to Death ©. Fabins Maximus Rul- 
liazus his Maſter of Horſe for fighting a- 
gainſt his order viii. 32. Fabins his 
Speech to the Souldiers, Papirius his Speech 
on the ſame occaſion 37. His Character 
ix, 16. compar'd with Alexander the 
Great, bid. His Speech to his Souldiers 
X. 39. His Victory over the Samnites, and 
ſtrange vow 42. 

L, Papirius the Uſurer his Luſt and Cruelty 
Vill. 28, 

Parley between Annibal and Scipio XxX. 30 

Patricians whence ſo called i. 8, Firſt ad 
mitted to be Tribunes of the Commons 
iii, 65, A Patrician might not dwell in 
the Capitol or Caſtle vi. 20. 

Peace when equal, will be obſerved, but ne- 
ver long kept where hard conditions are 
impoſed viii, 21, Scipio makes a Peace 
with Carthage and the Terms xxx. 37. 

People their Decrees could not be infring'd 
or repeaPd by the Senate iv. 7. The Ma- 
jeſty of the people greater than that of the 
Conſul ii. 7, The people had inall things 
the fupream power viii. 34- 

Perſeus the Son of King Philip quarrels with 
his Brother Demetrius, and accuſes him of 
Parricide to his Father, and cauſes him to 
be murder'd xl. 5. 8. &c. His wicked 
contrivance diſcovered 55. He ſucceeds 
his Father 56. And deſires of the Romans 
the Title of King 58. His Character xli. 
20, King Eumens complains that Perſeus 
attempted to aſſaſſinate him xlii. 15. Per- 
ſeus endeavours to poiſon Roman Captains 
and Embaſſadors 17, He joins in League 
with Gentius King of the Illyrians xliv. 23. 
He is wholly defeated 42. Surrenders 
himſelf and his Son xlv. 7 

Petelia aſter a deſperate defence taken by #1. 
milco XXill, 30. 


Piilip King of eXacedon ſends Embaſladors 
to eAnmbal, who as they went deceived 
the Romans, but in their return are taken 
XXIil. 33, 34. Sends others 39, His De- 
baucheries xxvii, 33. The beginning of 
the Romans War with King Phibip was in 
the year of the City 544. XXxx1. 5. He 
was a Prince not uſed to hear Trutns 18. 
Beſieges Athens, but is repulſed 24, Wor- 
ſted in an Horſe-Skirmiſh, and retreats 38. 
Surprized by an Ambuſcade xxx1. 11, He 
was too much given to Raillery 34, He 
is totally routed at Cynocepha!s by T'. Quin- 
tius XXXiiL 10. And the ſame day his Ge- 
neral Anaroſtenes by the Acheans at Co- 
rinth 14. He ſubmits to any Terms, and 
gains a Truce 13. and afterwards a Peace 
26, The Terms 32. He is ſtill malecon- 
tent with the Romans XxxIX. 23 24 Dif- 
ferences between him and othcis i beted 
before Roman Embaſſadours, as 1uiiges 
who determine the ſame to his viſlſati>fa- 
ction 25. His Speech on that occatun 27 
His Adventure to the top of Mouir Ha- 
mus, and why xI. 21, 22, King Philip tics 
of grief, and againſt his will Perſeus iuc- 
ceeds 56. | 

Philopemen the great General of the Acheans 
his CharaCter and Expioits xxxv. 28, 29, 
30. Is taken by the Meſſentians xxxix. 49. 
Poiſon'd by them, but his Death reveng'd; 

of 

Pig, a Temple erected thereunto xl. 34. 

L. Pinarius ſecures his Roman Garriſon in the 
City Enna by cutting off the Inhabitants 
XXIV. 39. 

Plague at Rome , and extraordinary Prayers 
on that occaſion 1, 31. 1ii. 6, 32. iv. 7. V. 
13. Vi. 24. 8. I, 27. VL 17. X. 47. Is 
allay'd by the Dictators driving a Nail 
VII; 3. 

Plays firſt aCted to appeaſe the Gods vii. 2. 

. Pleminius Governour of Locrss his Cruelty, 

Outrage and Sacrilege xxix. g. Being in 
Priſon for the ſame, he cauſes Rome to be 
ſet on fire in hopes to eſcape, but is pre- 
vented and put to death xxxiv. 44. | 

Poiſoning, one hundred and ſeventy Matrons 
practiſing it, and being accuſed , poiſon 
themſelves vill, 18. 

Polyenus of Syracuſe his prudent Speech xxiy, 
22, 

To the River is greater and more violent 
than the Rhone XxXilI. 4.3. 

Poverty of divers great and excellent men, as 
P. Valerius the Conſul 11. 16. enenins A- 
grippa 33. L. Quintins Cincinnatus iii. 26, 

M. Popilins Lenas routs the Garls vii. 24. 
Though a Commoner he is four times cho- 
ſen Conſul 26. 

C. Popilius Lenas ſent Embaſladour to Antio- 
chus Epiphanes draws a Circle about him, 
and requires an Anſwer before he went 
out of it xlv. 12. His Cruelty tothe Rho- 
dians 10. : 

M. Portius Cato his Speech for the Oppian Law 


| Xxxiy. 1, Goes into Spain 8, His Speech 
| 0 
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to The Tribunes and Prztor 13. He tri 
umphs over Spazz 45. He is an Enemy to 
Scipio Africanus , and makes a Speech a- 
gainſt him abonat Artiochss's money xxxviii. 
54. His mighty Character xxxix, 40. Is 
made Cenſor, and how he behav'd himſelf 
in that Office 41. 

Porſena Comes up to Rome, but is kept from 
entring it by Horatins {ocles ii, 10, Yet 
befieges it till AZacius comes to kill him, 
@c. 12, 

Poſiumia a Veſtal Virgin tryed for her Life, 
becauſe ſhe went too fine iv. 44. 

M. Poſt umins Regillenſis a Tribune Military, 
ſton'd to Death by his own Souldiers iv, 


50. 

Sp. Poſtumius the Conſul his Speech after his 
ſhameful Treaty at Caudium, perſwading 
the Romans not to ſtand to it, but yield up 


| a Man xxiv. 10. A Pig with an humane 
Face xxvii. 4. A Fountain ran Blood 
An Oxe ſpoke, and it rain'd Milk 13. Ig 
rain'd ſtones again, and an Infant was 
born as big as a Child of four years old, 
- which was an Hermaphrodite, and there- 
fore was drown'd 39, A Pig with two 
Heads, Two Suns ſeen, an Oxe ſpoke, 
and the Veſtal fire out xxviii. 11, Two 
Suns ſeen xxix. 14, It rain'd ſtones xxxv. 
9. An Oxe ſpoke theſe words, Roma cave 
t1bi 21, A Mule brought forth xxxvi. 3. 
A Stone fell from Heaven xli. 9. An Hei- 
fer ſpoke, and it rain'd blood xliii. 13. 
Pruſia King Bithynia, though courted by Az- 
riochus, joins with the Romans Xxxvil. 25. 
His ſneaking Flattery to the Romans xlv. 
41. 
Prolomy King of Egype ſends Embaſſadours 


himſelf, and all others concern'd in it to 
the Enemy ix.. 8. He is furrendred ac- 
cordingly, but the Samnites would not re. 
ceive him 10o, 11. 

Sp. Poſtumins one of the Embaſladors ſent to 
Athens to bring thence Solons Laws 1ii. 31. 

L. Poft umius e Megillus holding the Comitia as 
Inter-regent, declares himſelf Conſul xi. 
I 1. Sets the Souldiers to work in his Farm, 
and for the ſame is condemn'd and fined 
18. 

EL. PofHumius the Conſul ſlain by the Gauls by 
a ſtratagem xxili. 24. 

Potutis ewelve Families of them extinct in one 
year ix. It. 

Pr ayer-day to the Gods,and Priſoners releaſed 
on that occaſion v. 13. Five dayes pub- 
lick Prayer appointed for Anbal's depar- 
tuce (after ſixteen years) out of /taly xxx. 
21, In Prayers the Heart ought to go 
along with the words xl. 46. 

Preneſtians defeated at eAlka vi. 29. 

Pretor firſt cceated- vii. 1. The firſt Commo- 
ner that held that Office was Q. Publius 
Philo vil. 15. 

Priſoners that would liſt themſelves Souldi 
ers diſcharged xxili. 14. 


Private ends always have and always will, 


obſtruCt publick Councils 11. 30. 

Privernum retaken, and its Inhabitants, by 
the brave Anſwer of one of their Embal- 
ſadors made Free Denizons of Rome Vil. 
27, 

J. Procuius affirms, Romulus appears to him 
as from Heaven 1. 16. 

Proconſu! the firſt that enjoy'd that Office 
. Viil. 23. ; : 

Prodigzes, Livies Apology for inſerting ſo 
many Xlul. 13, 


Particular Prodigtes. 


T T rains Stones i. 31. A Voice heard 
that the Gauls were coming v. 32. Earth 
on fire xv. 5. Sea burns, and Statues 
ſweat Blood xxiii.-31. It rain'd Chalk, 
A Bullock ſpoke, and a Child in its Mo 
thers Belly ſpoke, A Woman turn'd into 


to the Romans xiv, 38, Implores the Ro- 
mans aid againlt e4ntiochus Epiphanes xliii, 


I 9, 

Publicans make a Riot xxv. 3, 4. Whereever 
they came they render the Laws vain, or 
the Allies Slaves xlv. 18. 

Pudicitia Patricia, a Chappel erected there- 
unto;and another to Padicitia Plebera Xx, 23. 

Punick, War the firſt, when begun, and the 
grounds thereof xvi. 23, 24. The ſecond 
Punick War begins to be treated of, xxi. 1; 
The ſecond PunickWar when ended xxx. 44. 

Pateols withſtands Annibal xxiv. 13. © 

Pyrrbus King of Epirus incouraged to War 


Oracle xii. 17, Releaſes Priſoners with- 
out ranſome xiii. 2g. His Speech againſt 
the vanity of devoting ones ſelf 37. His 
Battel with the Romans at Aſculum 40. De- 
parts out of Jtaly into Sicily xiv. 1. Grow- 
Ing cruel diſobliges the S:citians 17. Re- 
turns from thence into /raly 20, Robs 
the Temple of Proſerpina, but is Ship- 
wrackt, and the money caſt back on the 
ſhore 24, He 1s utterly routed 31. Re- 
tires home out of /taly 37, He is kill'd 


at Argos by a Woman 44. 
Pythagoras fallly ſuppoſed to be King Numa's 
| Tutor, but indeed lived a hundred years 
after him 1. 18. 


Q_ 


 p--—— doubled, and to be choſen out 
of the Commons as well as the Parrics- 
ans 1IW. 43. 


4 

Cn. Quintilius made Dictator viit. 18, _ 

ho Quintius Cincinnatus created Conſul 11. 
12, His Speech againſt the Taibunes 19. 
Would not ſuffer himſelf to be made Con- 
ſul again againſt the Law 21. Is call'd 
from work in his Field, to the Dictator- 
ſhip, beats the Enemy, Triumphs, and in 
ſixteen days returns to his Plow 26. 

Czſo Quintins, a great Stickler againſt the 
Commons, accuſed and forc'd to run a- 
way to the undoing of his Father that was 

| SIE his 


againſt the Romans, by the equivocating_ 


Firſt made of Commoners 
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his Bail, being the firſt that ever gave pub- 
lick ſecurity iii. 13. : 

Quintins Capitolinus his Speech againſt the Se- 
ditions and FaCtious, between the Nobles 
and Commons li. 65. 

T. Q#intins choſen Commander by a Compa- 
ny of mutinous Sonldiers,and by his means 
they make their Peace vii. 39, 40. 

T. Quintius Flaminius Conſul xxxii. 7, Goes 
to Ceirinth 40, His Speech to the Cities of 
Greece XXxiv. 22, He is called their Sa- 
viour and Deliverer 51. He Tciumphs 
three dayes 52. 

Onirites, why the Romans ſo call'd 1. 13. 


R. 


Emus, See Romulus. 
Rex ſacrificulns, what his Office was, 

and when firſt created ii. 2. 

Rhea ſilvia made a Veſtal Nun, Fathers her 
Children on the God Mars 1. 4. 

Rhegines are maſſacred by Fubeliins Xl. 32. 

Romulns and Remus ſuckled by a She-Wolf 1. 
4. They kill King e-Lfmubns their Uncle, 
and are owned by their Father Numer 5. 
They build Rowe, and Romulns kills his Bro- 
ther Remus, and calls the City by his own 
name 7, Eſtabliſhes a hundred Scnators 
$. Has a Lifeguard of a hundred Horſe 
15. Is loſt in a ſtorm, and made a God 
16. He reign'd thirty ſeven years 21. 

Rome almoſt deferted inthe quarrel between 
the Commons and the Decemvirs iii. 52. 
Burat by the Gazls v. 42. Rebuilt vi. 4. 
Disburthen'd of Foreigners xxxiXx. 3. | 

Romans not only undertook, but ended their 
Wars with Juftice xxx. 16. To bear ad- 
verſity with Courage, and proſperity with : 
moderation, is the property of a Romar 

 xKlij, 62. 

Refinus te Conful takes (rotor xiv, 7. 


BH 


Abine Women ſeized by the Romans 1. 8. 
Sabines and Romans fight, but united by 
the Womens means i. 9, 10. Horatius 
the Conſul fights with the Sabines iu. 63. 
Sabines made free Denizons of Rowe , but 
without Votes Xi. 21. 

Sacred Spring,what,and the manner of yowing 
It Xx11, 10, | 

Sacrifices'which foreign Princes came from a- 
far to- perform at Rome or in /raly, the 
Charges thereof ſhall be born by the Pub- 
lick xlv. 45. Sacrifices of the Sammtes 
ſprinkled with the blood of men as well as 
Beaſts x. 30. 

Sacrwedge puniſht xlii, 28. 

Saguntum beſieged by Anmbal xxi, 6. They 
barn all their Gold and Silver 14. The 
City is taken 15. Recovered by the Ro- 
mans Xx#iv, 42. Their Embaſſador's Speech 
XXVIii. 39. 

Salapia and the Punick, Garriſon therein ſur- 
rendred to Marcelhis Xxvi. 38, The I0- 


habitants elude the fraud of Anmbal xxvii. 
28, 

P. Salonizs beſeeches the Senators not to pre- 
fer their own Honour before the Concord 
of the City- vii. 41. 

Samnites, the War with them began vii. 29, 
Thirty thouſand of them ſlain 36. A Peace 
with them vlii. 2. They coop up the Ro- 
man Army at (audium , and force them to 
ſurrender their Arms, and paſs under the 
Gallows Ix. 3, 6. They are routed, and 


nominy atLuceria 15. Thirty thouſand more 
of them Kill'd and taken 27. They ap- 
pear in extraordinary brave Arms, yet are 
routed again 4o. The War with them 
continued fifty four years xi. 19. Their 
Embaſly to Anmbal xxiii. 4.2. 

Samothrace an Iſland ſacred xlv. 5. 

Samus taken after four months Siege xxxviii. 
29. | 

 Satricum taken from the Romans Vi. 9. Rec 
.vered Ix, 16, 

Schoolmaſter betraying his Boys to Camillu, 
order'd to be whipt back by his Scholars 
V. 27. 

Seamen to be provided by private perſons 
XXIV, 11, 

Sedition the Bane of Citits 11. 44. Seditions 
between the Commons and Senate 11. 27. 
V. 10, 

Senate and Serators , Senate of an hnndred 
eſtabliſht by Remulxs i. 8, One hundred 
more added by Targquimu Priſcus 35, Se- 
nators do duty on the Walls as com- 
mon Souldiers iii, 6, The Senate to paſs 
Laws, and the People in { omitia Centuriata 
to ratifie them viii. 12. Senate ſupplied 
with new Members, and how xxiil. 23. 
Senators firſt ſit by themſelves at Plays 
XXXIV. 54. Senate lookt upon as an Af 
ſembly of ſo many Kings ix. 17, Four- 
ſcore Senators ſlain at Came xxii. 49. 

Servants ſeize the (Capitol. iii. 15. Plot to fire 
the City iv. 45. A Servant diſcovers a- 
nother defign of firing the City xxvi. 27. 
Eight thouſand Servants liſted for Sonldiers 
Xxil, 57. More liſted xxxiv. 6. 

Cn. Servitz«s the Conſul recovers his Father 
and Uncle out of ſlavery after they had 
been Priſoners ſixteen years Xxx. 19. 

C. Servilius Abala his Speech to the Tribunes 
V. Os 

M. _—_ his Speech in favour of e/£milins 
xlv. 37. 

L. Sextius the firſt Commoner that ever was 
Conſul vi, 42. 

Sextiliia a Veſtal buried alive xiv. 39. 

Scipio, See Cornelius, 

Ships , when the Romans began firſt ſeriouſly 
to apply themſelves to provide Ships for 
War xxvil. 15. 

Sictly formerly joined to Traly xvi. 20. Its 
deſcription 22. The S:cihkan War between 
the Romans and Carthaginians XxXiv., 36, 
XXV. 40. Sicily wholly in the Romans hands 


XXVI, 29. 


Signal 


themſelves forced to undergo the ſame ig- 


GD Toa Oo the. 1. 


Society's greateſt Band, is common Utility 


Souldiers firſt order'd to have Pay iv. 60, A 


34: 
Solon, Embaſſadours ſent to Athens to tran- 
Soothſayer fallifies the tokens , and hath a 


Sophontsba, Syphax's Wife, her Speech to Ma 


Spain , though the firſt Province on the Con- 


Speeches, | though many of them are referr*d 
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Signal of Battel, what ix, 14. 

Sanus routs Mago, and takes Hanno XXViii. 2. | 

Sirius the Grantiſon of <Aneas, whence 10 
called 1. 3. 

Sumilitude of Manners eaſily conciliates 
Friendſhip i. 46. 

Slaves endeayouring to {et free the Carthags- 
nian Hoſtages, detected and puniſkr , and | 
Rewards to the Diſcoverers xxxii. 26. 


XXXV, 7. 


Souldier hath only three things to mind 
xliv, 


ſcribe his Laws lil. 37. 
Judgment ſhewed upon him x. 40, 


{ima after he had taken her and her Hul- 
band Priſoners xxx. 12, Is married to 
Aaſiniffa, and poiſon'd 15. 


tinent that the Romans entred into, was 
the lait that was totally ſubdued xxvili. 
I2. 

Sparta was without Walls eight hundred 
years Xxx1v. 38. 


unto under the Names of thoſe that made 
them, yet we ſhall here mention ſeveral of 
the moſt cemarkable ones. 


Particular Speeches. 


The Spzech of Yeturia to her Son Coriolanus 11. 
40. Of Publias YValerins Poplicola to the 
Tribuncs and Pzople iii. 17, Of T, Quin- 

tins Cincinnatus Againlt the Tribunes 1ii. 19. 
Of Horatius Barbatus againſt the Decem- 
Virs iii. 39. Of Icilins againſt App. Clau- 
dixs iii. 45. The ſeditious Speech of Man 
lius Capitotinus to the Commons v1. 18, Of 
M. V alerius to the mutinous Souldiers, and 
the Anſwer of T, Quintivs vii. 40. Of T.; 
eHanlins to his Sou before he ſentenced ' 
bim to death viil. 7. | 

The Speech of Hanno in_ the Carthaginian Se- 
nate to maintain the League with the Ro- 
mans Xxi. 10. Of Alercus the Spamard per- 
ſwading the Saguntines to accept the Con- 
ditions offer'd by Amnbal 13. Of Anmbal 
to his Spaniſh Souldiers 21. To his Sou- 
diers diſheartned at the ſight of the Alps 
31, Of AM. Cornelius Scipio to his Souldiers 
before he encountred Arnnibal at Ticmus 
40. eAnnbal's Speech to his men at the 
ſame time 43. . 

The Speech of Minucius to the Souldiers out 
of Envy to Q. Fabius xxii. 14. Of e2.. 
Metilius a Tribune againſt the ſame Fabius 
25. Speeches of Minucius alter Fabius had 
preſerved him and his Army 29, 30. Of} 
Fabius Maximns adviſing &/Emnlins Paulus 
the Conſul going againſt Aznbal 38. Of| 
«Af. Zunins to the Senate for redeeming 
the Priſoners taken at Came 59. Of Man- 


lus Torquatus againſt redeeming them 
6Q, 

The Speech of Pacuvins Calavins the Capuar 
about giving up the Senate to the Rabble 
XXilt, 3. The ſneaking Speech of Yarro the 
Conſul to the Campanians, after the De- 
feat at Canre 5- Hanno's Oration in the 
Senate of Carthage, againſt the Barchine 
Faction, after the Victory at {anne 12. 
Of the Sammites to Annibal 42. Of Mar- 
cells to his men going to fight Annibal 45. 
Annibal's at the ſame time «bid. 

The Speech of ©. Fabius e Max. for the 
choice of able Magiſtrates xxiv. 8. Of 
Tib. Sempronius Gracchus to his Souldiers 
that were Servants, promiſing them liber- 
ty if they fought bravely 14. Heracles 
her Iamentable Specch to the Syracuſians 
26. Of L. Pinarws Goyernour of Ennea, 
to his Souldiers 38. 

The Speech of the Agents employ*'d by the 
Souldiers that eſcap'd at Carne, deſiring 
ſome end of their ſervice xxv. 6, Of 
eHarcins to the Reliques of the defeated 
Armies in Spain 38, 

The Speech of C. Sempronius Blaſins, accuſing 
Cn. Fulvins as guilty of the loſs of his Ar- 
my Xxvi. 2, Of Yibius in the Senate of 
Capua, inviting them to poiſon themſelves 
13. Of eM.Valerins Levinus ta the e/Ato- 
lians, to join them in Alliance with the 
Romans 24, Of : Marcellus in Anſwer to 
the Complaints of the Syracuſians 31. Of 
Levinus the Conſul adviſing the Senators 
every one to bring in his own money to 
the publick uſe 36. Of Scipio to his Soul- 
diers on his firit Arrival in Spain, after 
his Father and Uncle kill'd 41. 

A ſmart reprimand of Marcellus to his Soul- 
diers Xxvii. 13, The Speech of [ndibilis 
the Spaniard, when he revolted to the Ro- 
mans 17, Of C. Claudius Nero going to 
meet <Aſarnubal before he join'd eAnmbal 


45- 

The Speech of Scipio Africanu to his ſediti- 
ous Souldiers xxviii. 27, Of the Sagun- 
tines returning thanks to the Romans 39. 
Of Fabius Max. in the Senate againſt Scs- 
pio 40, Of Scipio againlt Fabius 43. Of 
the Zocrians complaining of the Outrages 
of Pleminius XXiIx. 17. 3 

The Speech of Syphax when taken Priſoner to 
Scipio XxX, 13. Of Scipio to e Maſiniſſa 
about Sophonisva 14. Of Annibal to Sci- 
pio at their interview in Africk 30« Sci- - 
pio's Anſwer 31. Of the Carthaginian Em- 
baſladors begging Peace 42. Of Annibal 
in the Senate of Carthage about the terms 
of Peace 44. 

The Speech of P, Sulpicius Galba the Conſul 
tothe people about undertaking the a- 
cedonian War xxxi. 7. Of the Jacedons- 
an Embaſſador in the </£rol5an Council a- 
gainſt the Romans 29, Of the eAthemar 
Embaſſador in the ſame Council againſt 
Kivg Philip for the Romans 30. Of the 


Roman Embaſſador in the ſame Council 2- 
gainl(t 


The Table. 
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gainſt Philip 31. Of Ariſt<nu4 the Achean 
Prztor in the Achaian Council for the Ro- 
mans againſt Philip xxxii. 20, 21, Ol T. 
Quintius the Prztor to King Philip 33. Of 
eAlexander the e/£tolian tothe ſame King 3 
ibid, The Kings Anſwer 34 Of T. Qun 
ri in the Council of the eAtolzans xXxx1iil. 
12, Of e7. Porcius Cato for the Oppiar 
L2w againſt Womens Luxury xxxlv. 2. 
Of 2. Yalerus againſt that Law 5. Of 
Ariſt enus the Achean Pretor againſt the 
/Etolians 24, Of Nabis the Tyrant excu- 
ſing himſelf to T. Qntins 31. Quintins's 
Anſwer 31. Of Azmnibalexcuſing himſelf 
to Antiochins XXXVv. 19, Of Anmbal deli- 
vering his opinion concerning a War be. 
fore Antiochus xxxvi. 7. T. Quintins 10 
the «Achaian Council diſſwading the Arhe 
nians from deſiring of Zant 32. 

The Speech and Anſwer of Scipio Africanus 
to the Embaſſy of Aztiochs after the Bat- 
tel xxxvii. 35. Of Enmenes in the Senate 
of Rowe 52. Of the Rhodians in the ſame 
place 54. Of Cr, e7arlizs to his Sou!- 
diers,being to fight in Gallo-Grecia Xxxvii!. 
14, 17, Of eEmilius Paulus in the Se. 
nate, accuſing Marlizs for waging War 1n 
Gallo.Gracia unjuſtly 45. Afanlins his An 
ſwer 47. Of P. Naſica to the people in 
behalf of L. Scipio, when accuſed of con 
verting Antiochus's money to his own ule 
58. Of Poftumius Albinus the Conſul to 
the people about ſuppreſſing the Bacchana 
lia XXxXIX. 15. Of Appin in the Achaian 
Council touching the Lacedemonians 35 
Of King Ph;l;p being to hear the mutual 
Accuſations of his two Sons one againſt 
the other xl. 8, Of Perſers charging his 
Brother Demetrius with Parricide 9g. De. 
metrius his Anſwer 12, Of L. Cecilins 
AMetellus in the Campus Aartius, to com 
Poſe the old fewds betwixt two perſors 
choſen Cenſors 46. 

The Speech of Callicrates in the Achaian Coun. 
cil, perſwading a League with the Romans 
xli. 23, Of Arcoat the ſame time in fa 
vour of Perſeus 24. Of Eumenes in the 
Roman Senate againſt Perſeus x11. 11, 12. 
Of the Carthaginians complaining of Ma- 
ſaniſſa 23, Ot Sp. Liguſtinus an old Soul 
dier. 34. Of Q. Marc to King Perſeus 
concerning the Cauſes of the War 40. The 
King's Anſwer 41. Of King Perſeus to 
the Macedonians 52. Of L, /Emilins Pau- 
las ſetting out to the eAHacedonian War 
xliv. 22, Another Speech of his in the 
Camp to P. Naſica ſhewing why he decli- 
ned to fight the Enemy 38. Of Strativs 
a Phyſician to Attalus, perſwading him to 
Peace with Exmenes Xiv. 19. Of the Rho. 
dian Embaſſadours begging pardon of the 
Roman Senate [See the Supplement of the 
ſecond defective paſſage of the forty fifth 
Book, and the twenty firſt Chapter of the 
ſame Book.] Of Af. Serviltins to the Peo. 
ple for the Triumph of Z. Emilins Paulus 


Ch. 37. [and the Supplement} Of «/£m- | 


lus after his Triumph, upon the loſs:of his 
Sons 41. Speeches for and againlt the 
Voconian Law [See the Supplement of the 
ſecond defeCtive paſllage in the forty thicd 
Book. 

Spye taken at Rome , his hands cut off xxii, 
33. 

Stator, why Fupiter ſo called i, 12. 

Statue , whoſe firſt ſet up in the Forum viii. 
13s | 

Stratagem , a notable one of T. Quintizs ii, 
64. Of C. Sulpicius the DiCtator vii. 14. 
Of Arnmbal xxii, 17, Of the Gals x8iii. 
24. 

Superſtition, mens minds labour therewith ge- 
nerally when their bodies are afflicted with 
diſeaſes iv. 30. People are for the moſt 
part ſuperſtitious after any late Diſaſter 
Vi. 5» | 

Swear, one man allowed to ſwear for another 
XXX1, 5O, 

Syphax entertains at once both Scipio and Aſ- 
drubal at Supper, and makes a League with 
the Romans XXviii. 18, Marries Aſdrubal's 
Daughter, joins with the Carthaginzans, 
ſends to Scipio to forbear invading Afruck 
XXix. 23. Taken Pciſoner xxx. 12. 

Syracuſe, the itrange Commotions and Cruel- 
tics there after the Murther of King Hiero- 
nymns XXiv, 21, &c. Belieged by the Re- 
mans 33, Taken xxv, 23, 


T. 


Ables, two added to tlie former ten Tz- 
bles of Laws 111. 37. 

Tanaqul a Woman $kilPd in Caleſtial Pre- 
digics, her ſtoty i. 34. 

Tarpeia a Virgin that betray'd the Capitol, 
but was kilPd for her reward i, 17. 

Farquinus Priſciis comes to Rome 1, 34. Aﬀeer 
the Death of King Ancus he makes a 
Speech to the people 35. And is choſen 
King, and vanquiſhes the Sabines 37, Is 
kill.d by means of Arcus's Sons 40. 

Tarquin the Proud begins his Reign, his 
Tyranny i. 47. Deſtroys Turnus the La- 
tine by a ſtratagem 52. Sends his younger 
Son Sextus to trepan the Gabii 53, Whom 
he inſtructs by a dumb fign, topping off 
the Heads of the higheſt Poppies 54. Is 
expell'd Rome by reafon of his Sons raviſh- 
ing of Lucretia 60, Retreats to Tuſry- 
lum it, 15, Dies at Cime 21, 

T arquinians Sacrifice 307. Romans Vil. 15, 
That Cruelty is reveng'd 19. 

T arentines begin a War with the Romans in a 
drunken fit xii, 7, Their City taken xiv. 
45. Tarentum betray'd to Annibal, all 
but the Caltle xxv. 9, Romans relieve 
the Caſtle 15. Tarentum retaken by the 
Romans XXVIt. 23. | 

Temple, one Temple cannot be erected to 
two Gods, and the reaſon xxvii. 27. 

Tenth, not only of the Pillage, but of the 
City and Fields taken, Paid to «Apollo v. 
25, 

Theoxena 
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Theoxena kills her ſelf, and her Siſters Chil- | 


dren, when ſent for by King Philip xl. 4. 
Thurines revolt to eAnmbal $xv. 15, 


Tiber the River antiently call'd Albula, and | 


why the name chang'd i. 3. 

Timaſethe:s Chick of the Lyparenſian Pirates, 
his Juſtice and Devotion in conveying the 
Roman Emballadors (when they had been 
taken) with their Preſents to Delphos v. 


28. 

Treachery handſomely rewarded by the Sa- 
bines 1. 11, 

Tribunes of the Commons firſt choſen ii. 33. 
augmented to the number of ten 111. 30. 
Their perſons inviolable 55. Patricians, 
even thoſe that had been Conſuls, choſen 
Tribunes of the Commons 65. Tribunes 
threaten to Jaila Conſul iv. 16. The like 
to Tribunes Military v. 9, They force a 
Dictator to reſign vii. 3. 

Tribunes Military with Sovereign Authority 
iii, Ft. Three Tribunes Military with 
Contular Authority choſen iv. 6. Con- 
tinued but three Months 7. Made eight 
in number y. 1. Diſcontinued five years 
vi. 34 

T eugh ates firſt by Order of the people, 
without the Approbation of the Senate 1i1. 
63. The firſt over any Tranſmarine people 
XVi. 38. The firſt time celebrated when 
there had been no War xl. 38. 

Triumvirs for dividing of Lands firſt Created 
lt. I. 

Trinmviri Capitales, or Judges Criminal erect- 

8 3%. 26. 

Tullas Hoſtilins choſen King 1. 22. _ He cau- 
ſes Metius the Alban General to be pull'd 
to Pieces 28. Reported to be deſtroy'd 
with Lightning 31. 

Tunis taken by Scip:o xxx. 9g. 


V. 


Alerius the Conſul reuts the «/£quz and 
Volſci at Algidum iii. 61, 
M. Yalerius fights a Duel with a Gaul vii. 26. 
Vibius Virins his deſperate Speech to the {a- 
puans Xxvi. 13» He and others poiſon 
themſelves 14. 


 Virginius kills his own Davghter rather than 


expoſe 'her to the Luſt of App. Claudins 
iti. 48. 

Viſron'to Antinias li. 36. 

Polſcins accuſed of Perjury, and forc'd to fly 
Iii. 29. 

Voconian Law, and the Debates thereon. See 
the Supplement of the ſecond defective 
paſſage in the forty third Book. 

Vow cannot be diſcharg'd by any wicked act 
ll, 32, 


W. 


W4 R declared by the people not by 

. the Senate iv 30. 

Winter, the Roman Army firſt kept out all the 
Winter v. 2. Speeches pro and con on 
that occaſion 3. 

White Horſes firſt uſed in Triumph v. 23. 

Women, a quarrel between the Noblemens 
and Commoners Wives x, 23. Their 
merits to the Roman State recounted XxxiVvs 
5- A Woman that has once Joſt her mo- 
deſty has nothing left | her that is valua- 
ble 1. 58. A Woman that thinks her ſelf 
equal with her Husband, will quickly be 
his Superiour XxxIv. 3. 

Wraſtling firſt praftiz'd at Rome XXXiX, 22, 


£. 


Ant the Iſle delivered vp to the Romans 
XXXVI. 32» 
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Trtett 


ERRATA 


ERRATA. 


Ook T. Chap. 2. line 9. For too great a ſecurity to their Neighbours read too great for the ſecurity of their 
| Nighbours. Ch. 4. line x. For But orzginal, read But the original. And line the 12, For Yicus read 
Fxxus. Ch. 16. line 238, For O the Romans, read O ye Romans. Ch. 34. line 2. For which the Tarquinzz, read 
which at Tarquiniz. Chap. 36. line 11. For Af read Art. Ch. 44. line 8. For Crowns read Heads. Ch. 46. 
Read the end of that Chapter thus, Aruns Tarquinius and Tullia the younger being both almoſt at the ſame time taker 
out of the way, and by their Death leaving each Houſe empty and free ſor a new match, Lucius and the elder Tullia 
intermarried . not only with Servius's allowance, but approbation too. Ch. g1. line 8. For in one naght read in the 
night. Ch. 53. line 3: Aﬀeer the word Yolſci, add which continued. Ch. 54. 1. 20. For walking without 
read walking about. Book II. Ch. 2. þ 55. For proſecuted read preſerved. Ch. 9. line 10, 11. read 
thus, Porſena imagining that it would be a great honour to the Tuſcans , for him to be King of Rome, 
as well as of the Etrurians, came to Rome, &c- Ch: 24. line 2, 4. For made an impreſſion read made & 
quite contrary impreſſion. Ch. 28. line 2. For mighty read mighty meetings. Book III. Ch. 25. line the 
laſt ſave one, For they totally read they had totally. Ch, $1. line the laft fave one, For they would read 
they would not lay down. Ch. 61. line 3. For they did fight, read they did not fight. Ch, 65. line 2x. For ten 
read two years. Book IV. Ch. 12. 1.15. For Forezgn read Foreign War. Book V. Ch. 8. line the firſt, read 
The year following, Ch. 22. Read the beginning thus. The next day the Difator ſold the Freemen, and though that 
were the only money reſeru'd for the Exchequer, yet the common people grumbled at it, and as for what booty they got, 
they (aid they bad zo reaſon to thank either the General , or the Senate, but only the good Licinian Family that procu= 
red for them that popular Decree. Ch. 24, |. 21- For was 2t not fit read was it fit. And line 24. For and T. Sici- 
niugread -and follow T. Sicinius. Book VII. Ch. 6. line 38. read By conſent of the Patricians. Book IX. Ch. r. 
line 1. For Claudian read Caudize. Book XXV. Ch, 12. in the laſt line ſave one of the firſt Verſes, For 
Beaſts of prey read Beaſis, 4 prey. Book XXVII- Ch. 5. line 39. For Difator read Conſul. Ch. 40. |. 14. For 
Annival read Aſdrubal. Ch. 53. l. 3. read All the road as far as the Bridge Milvivs. Book XXIX. Ch. 10. 
line 17. Inſtead of That for a greater read That a ſar greater. Ch. 23. line 21. For be ſhould rely read he 
ſhould not rely. Ch. 29. Is not markt, bur ſhould begin at theſe words, And they having had a Battel with the 
Carthaginian Cavalry. Book XXXIX. Ch. s. line 4. For and becoming read unbecoming. Book XL. Ch. 39. 
hne 1. For wot afſtir read not long after. Book XLIV. Ch. 18. line 1. inſtead of would manage read would 
not Manage. 


